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ECCLESIASTICAL  CORPORATIONS.— INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

Apbil  2,  1829. 

Mx.  Staxixt  moyed,  ^*  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  laws 
ropecting  the  leasing  power  of  Bishops  and  Ecclesiastical  Corporations  in  Ireland.^ 

Mr.  Hume  having  intimated  his  intention  to  introduce  certain  amendments  into 
die  bill,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  incomes  of  the  bishops  in  Ireland, — 

Mr.  Secbktabt  Pekl  said,  he  saw  no  immediate  objections  to  the  motion  of  the 
lioa.  member;  but  he  should  receive  it  with  g^eat  caution,  if  he  conceived  it  aimed 
11  the  spoliation  of*  the  church.  He  could  never  consent  to  make  the  Church  of 
Irel&Dd  stipendiary  on  the  Crown.  The  property  of  the  church  ought  to  be  made 
as  secure  to  its  possessors  as  the  property  of  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland.  Respect- 
abilitj  was  secured  to  the  proprietors  of  these  lands  in  the  same  way  as  other 
proprietors  of  lands  enjoyed  respectability  from  their  situation.  This  landed  pro- 
perty made  the  clergy  independent  of  the  Crown.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
lotrodoction  of  the  bill ;  but  he  entirely  disclaimed  a  participation  in  the  designs  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Montrose.  He  was  satisfied  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  mover 
did  not  involve  any  such  designs  as  those  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for  Mon- 
tHMe.  '  He  was  sure  it  was  the  hon.  mover^s  intention,  while  he  endeavoured  to 
eoofer  t  general  benefit  on  the  country,  by  improving  agriculture,  not  to  trench  on 
tlie  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops.  He  hoped  the  bill  would  be  discussed  on 
iti  own  merits,  without  reference  to  the  menace  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


CHESHIRE  POLICE  BILL. 
April  13,  1829 

Mr.  Egerton  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Cheshire  Police  Regulation  Bill,  Mr.  Leycester  objected  to  the  measure,  and  moved 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

I[r.  Secsitabt  Pkel  denied  that  the  bill  was  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a 
private  bill.  He  found  in  the  preamble  that  it  was  a  bill  for  the  better  prevention 
of  crime  in  the  county  of  Cheshire;  and  he  really  thought  that  that  circumstance 
■iimled  a  suflScient  reason  for  his  now  appearing  in  the  House.  As  one  of  the 
^retaries  of  State,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussion,  and  to 
^iare,  that  if  the  county  of  Chester  were  willing  to  bear  the  expense  of  this  im- 
provement, he  saw  no  objection  to  the  magistrates  making  the  trial.  The  hon. 
member  had  asserted,  that  justice  was  well  administered  by  the  local  magistracy ; 
hot  when  he  looked  to  the  increasing  expenses  attendant  upon  the  conviction  of 
criminaU  in  the  county  of  Chester,  he  could  not  believe  that  some  reformation  might 
*0t  be  effeetod.  It  bad,  indeed,  been  in  his  contemplation  to  apply  a  measure 
48.— Vol.  n. 
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somewhat  resembling  that  contained  in  the  bill  to  all  the  counties  of  England ;  and 
he  had  even  wished  the  hon.  member  for  the  county  to  postpone  the  bill  for  some 
time  with  that  object ;  but  it  was  found,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the 
number  of  concurrent  jurisdictions,  that  the  previous  enquiries  must  necessarily  be 
very  extended,  and  would  occupy  a  very  considerable  period.  Feeling,  therefore, 
that  the  present  bill  would  be  an  improvement,  and  recollecting  the  number  of  appli- 
cations which  were  constantly  made  at  the  Home  Office  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Bow-street  officers,  he  willingly  gave  his  support  to  an  attempt  to  organise  an 
efficient  local  police.  He  begged,  however,  to  say,  that  although  he  did  not 
acknowledge  this  to  be  quite  a  private  bill,  he  should  abstain  from  voting  upon  it, 
lest  he  should  be  supposed  to  interfere  with  local  interests;  although  he  strongly 
recommended  the  hon.  member  to  permit  the  bill  to  pass  through  its  present  stage, 
in  order  that  its  provisions  might  be  thoroughly  examined  in  the  committee. 
The  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  bill  read  a  second  time. 


METROrOLITAN  POLICE  IMPROVEMENT  BILL. 

Afeil  15,  1829. 

Mr.  Secretabt  Peel  rose.  He  said,  he  was  desirous,  now  that  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  the  public  was  no  longer  directed  to  a  subject  which  had  so  long 
excited  the  warmest  feeling  and  the  most  anxious  solicitude  of  all  classes  of  his 
Migesty*s  subjects,  both  Oatholic  and  Protestant,  of  leading  the  House  to  the  consi- 
deration of  a  topic  of  considerable  interest  as  respected  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  property,  as  well  as  tlic  protection  of  the  persons  of  his  Majesty *s  subjects. 
He  was  about  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
this  country,  and  that  of  the  existing  police  established  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
as  well  as  its  detection.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  com- 
mittees of  the  House  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  this  subject  as  early  as  the 
year  1770,  and  again  in  1793.  Committees  also  were  appointed  in  1812,  I8l8, 
1822,  and  lastly  in  1828.  These  different  committees  had  been  the  result  of  alarm 
at  some  remarkable  or  unprecedented  outrage  at  the  time ;  or  the  effect,  perhaps,  of 
a  general  conviction,  that  crimes  and  offences  against  the  peace  of  society  were 
80  much  on  the  increase  as  to  require  an  increased  and  corresponding  vigour  on  the 
part  of  our  police,  with  a  view  to  protect  the  public,  and  prescribe  more  effi^tual 
remedies  for  its  preservation.  But,  unfortunately,  those  committees,  however  their 
reports  might  be  creditable  to  the  labours  and  investigation  of  the  individuals  who 
composed  them,  pn)duced  no  effect  in  improving  the  law  materially;  and  the  sub- 
ject was  lost  sight  of  almost  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  the  recent  alarm  had  subsided. 
No  effectual  measure,  tlierefore,  was  recommended  by  the  committees,  or  adopted 
at  the  suggestion  of  individuals  in  Parliament. 

Whoever  had  read  the  reports  of  those  committees,  particularly  those  of  later  date, 
would  find  the  state  of  our  police  to  be  most  defective.  It  had  been  pretty  clearly 
ascertained  that  it  was  altogether  unsafe,  and  that  it  had  been  so  for  a  long  period, 
to  commit  the  care  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  people  of  the  metro(K>lis  and  its 
vicinity  to  the  charge  of  the  parcMrhial  watch,  during  that  part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  which  constituted  the  object  of  their  very  lax  and  inefficient  protection.  He 
might  rest  his  case  on  the  report  of  the  p(»lice  committee  which  lay  on  the  table,  and 
which  clearly  showed  the  necessity  of  some  alteration  in  the  existing  means  for  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime;  but  he  thouglit  it  w<»uld  be  more  satisfactor}*  to 
the  House  and  the  public,  to  state  generully  the  grounds  upon  which  he  felt  hiniM-lf 
im|)eratively  called  u|M)n  to  induce  the  House  to  abandon  the  present  system  of  pru- 
tecting  pn.>j)erty  and  guarding  the  safety  of  the  person.  If  they  compared  the  state 
of  crime  in  the  metro|)olis  i^ith  that  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  or  in  England 
and  Wales  at  large,  the  result  would  he  very  unfavourable  to  the  former.  If,  fur 
example,  they  seWted  the  last  year,  and  calculated  the  pn)])ortion  which  the  num- 
ber of  criminals  in  London  and  Middleiiex  bore  to  the  population,  they  would  find 
that  not  less  than  one  person  in  every  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  had  been 
committeil  for  some  crime  or  other  in  1»28.  If,  in  the  same  manner,  they  deter- 
mined the  ratio  between  the  number  of  persons  similarly  committed  within  the 
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period  id  Eagland  and  Wales,  the  proportion  would  be  found  to  be  one  crimi- 
Qal  to  ererj  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  entire  population.     The  result  of 
a  comparison  of  both,  as  he  bad  stated,  would  be  very  unfavourable  to  the  metropolis. 
It  might  be  said,  perhaps,  that  a  different  ratio  of  increase  of  population  in  London 
and  Middlesex  and  the  country  at  large,  would  account  for  this  difference  in  the 
amount  of  crime ;  but  an  examination  would  show,  that  the  great  increase  of  crime 
in  the  former  could  not  be  explained  by  the  increased  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
Neither,  be  was  sorry  also  to  say,  would  the  result  be  favourable  to  the  metropolis, 
if  they  compared  its  present  amount  of  crime  with  that  of  any  other  period,  or  com- 
pared either  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  country.     In  1821,  the  number  of  per- 
sons committed  in  London  and  Middlesex  amounted  to  2480,  the  population  being 
1,167,000.     In  1828,  be  regretted  to  say,  the  committals  for  crime  amounted  to 
S560.    There  was  no  official  return  of  the  amount  of  increase  of  population  in  1828  ; 
bat  assuming  it  was  in  a  corresponding  ratio  to  that  of  other  periods,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  London  and  Middlesex  would  be  1,349,000  in  that  year.    The  re- 
mit, therefore,  of  a  comparison  between  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  and  the 
nte  of  increase  of  crime  in  the  metropolis,  showed  that  the  former  was  not  in  pro- 
portion to,  and  could  not  account  for,  the  great  increase  of  the  latter ;  fur  there  was 
in  increase  of  forty-one  per  cent  in  the  number  of  committals  in  1828  over  that  of 
1S21 ;  while  there  was  an  increase  of  population  of  only  fifteen  and  a  half  per  cent. 
Increase  of  population,  then,  did  not  explain  the  great  increase  of  crime  in  London 
and  Middlesex.     Neither  did  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  number  of  commitments  in 
England  and  Wales  correspond  with  that  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  a  comparison  of 
both  in  the  years  1821  and  1828  showed  that  crime  had  increased  twenty-six  per  qent, 
vliile  population  had  increased  but  eleven  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Although  it  did  not  belong  properly  to  his  present  subject,  he  thought  that,  as  he 
kid  alloded  to  the  state  of  crime  in  the  country  at  large,  he  might,  with  satisfaction 
to  the  House,  state,  that  though  the  number  of  committals  had  increased  to  so  great 
a  degree  of  late  years  in  London  and  Middlesex,  crime  had  very  sensibly  diminished 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.     The  increase  of  committals  in  forty-four  counties  of 
Enfi;iaDd  and  Wales,  in  1827,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  amounted  alto- 
gether to  1914 ;  the  decrease  in  six  counties,  including  the  city  of  Bristol,  amounted 
to  167  :  leaving  a  nett  increase  of  1657  committals  for  crime  in  the  year  1827.     But 
if  they  proceeded  further,  and  compared  the  year  1828  with  1827,  they  would  find  a 
decrease  of  committals  in  thirty-five  counties,  of  1656  ;  and  an  increase  in  fourteen 
eoonties,  including  Bristol,  of  299  ;  leaving  a  nett  decrease  of  committals  for  crime, 
(hiring  the  last  year,  in  England  and  Wales,  of  1357.     This  statement,  he  thought, 
vas  some  consolation  for  the  unfavourable  comparison  which  the  metropolis  afforded 
—the  rather,  as  the  diminution  of  committals  generally  throughout  the  country, 
during  the  last  year,  was  not  at  all  owing  to  any  laxity  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
eoantry  police,  but  to  an  actual  diminution  of  the  amount  of  crime.     This  diminu- 
tioD  would  appear  more  striking  on  a  comparison  of  the  total  number  of  committals 
in  the  last  and  preceding  year.     In  the  year  1827,  the  total  number  of  persons  com- 
fldtted  for  crime  in  England  and  Wales  was  17,921  ;  in  the  year  1828,  the  number 
of  committals  amounted  to  but  16,566.     In  some  counties  the  decrease  was  very  re- 
nuriiable.     In  Lancashire,  for  instance,  there  were  but  448  commitments  last  year, 
while  there  were  not  less  than  2457  in  1827.     In  Somersetshire,  the  number  of  com- 
mittals was  151  less  last  year  than  in  the  preceding.     The  decrease  in   Yorkshire 
was  129 ;  and  so  on  in  other  places,  until  they  came  to  wliat  he  was  sorry  to  call 
the  onfavourable  exception  of  London  and  Middlesex ;  in  which  there  was  an  in- 
cretse  of  135  committals  in  1828,  over  those  of  1827.     It  was  not,  he  regretted  to 
ity,  only  in  one  year  that  London  and  Middlesex  afforded  a  proof  of  the  increase  of 
crime,  much  g^'eater  than  any  possible  increase  of  population  could  account  for. 
If  they  took  any  series  of  years,  say  seven,  on  which  the  police  committee  had  re- 
ported, they  would  find  that  crime  had  not  only  increased  in  the  metropolis  more 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  countrj',  but  had  far  outstepped  the  rate  of  increase 
of  its  inhabitants.     If  they,  for  example,  compared  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  seven 
7«ar»  beginning  with  1811,  with  the  seven  years  ending  with  1828,  and  then  compared 
Iwh  with  the  increase  of  population,  they  would  find  that  crime  had  increased  55  per 
cat,  while  the  population  nad  increased  but  19  per  cent.,  leaving  an  excess  of  crime 
^w  popolatkm  of  36  per  cent.,  to  be  aeeoantcd  for  by  other  means  or  causes. 
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It  was  no  easy  matter  to  determine  what  those  other  means  or  causes  were,  which 
had  occasioned  this  frightful  difference  between  the  increase  of  crime  and  the  in- 
crease of  population,  of  not  less  than  36  per  cent,  in  a  series  of  years.  Many  in- 
telligent gentlemen,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  subject,  had  endeavoured  to  inves- 
tigate and  determine  those  causes ;  but  he  must  still  say — and  he  spoke  in  the 
presence  of  many  hon.  members  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  police  com- 
mittee— without  having  arrived  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  those  causes.  He  feared  that  one  of  those  causes  was  the  increased  mechanical 
ingenuity  of  the  age ;  by  which  the  perpetration  of  crime  was  aided,  and  the  means 
of  detection  lessened.  What  he  meant  was,  that  the  mechanical  improvements 
which  so  much  distinguished  the  country,  and  which  were  a  great  source  of  its 
prosperity,  so  aided  the 'perpetrators  of  crime,  by  enabling  them  to  travel  a  g^reat 
distance  m  a  few  hours,  and  to  use  great  caution  in  the  selection  of  time  and  man- 
ner, that  the  means  of  detection  were  very  much  lessened.  All  causes^  therefore, 
of  the  increased  comforts  of  the  people  of  the  country  became  thus  sources  of  crime ; 
not  less  from  the  increased  temptation  which  they  necessarily  created,  than  from  the 
increased  facilities  which  they  afforded  of  perpetration  and  evasion. 

Another  influential  cause  was,  the  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  that  branch  of  our 
police  which  was  chiefly  controlled  by  the  parochial  authorities.  He  was  satisfied, 
that  so  long  as  the  present  night-watch  system  was  persisted  in,  there  would  be  no 
efficient  pouce  prevention  of  crime,  nor  any  satisfactory  protection  for  property  or 
the  person.  This  was  the  conclusion  which  the  police  committee  had  come  to,  and 
which  the  evidence  of  persons  most  interested  in  the  subject  made  manifest.  In 
£Bict,  it  was  the  conclusion  which  every  one  who  enquired  into  our  present  watch- 
house  system  must  arrive  at.  The  chief  requisites  of  an  efficient  police  were  unity 
of  design  and  responsibility  of  its  agents — both  of  which  were  not  only  not  insured 
by  the  present  parochial  watch-house  system,  but  were  actually  prevented  by  it. 
The  House  was  aware,  that  each  parish  had  its  own  watch-house  establishment,  its 
own  watchmen,  its  own  discipline,  and  its  own  responsibility ;  that  it  was  lefl  to  the 
parochial  authorities  alone,  to  devise  and  enforce  and  control  the  means  of  protect- 
ing the  property  and  persons  of  its  inhabitants.  Hy  tliis  arrangement  each  parish 
was  perfectly  isolated,  so  far  as  prevention  of  crime  was  concerned,  from  every 
other ;  there  could  be,  therefore,  no  general  unity  of  design — no  general  responsi- 
bility. But  this  was  not  all ;  each  parish  had  its  own  districts,  ever}'  one  of  which  might 
be  perfectly  independent  of  the  rest  as  to  its  police ;  so  that  the  responsibility  was 
•till  further  subdivided,  or  rather  destroyed.  Could  there,  then,  be  any  unity  of 
design  under  such  a  system  ?  Certainly  not ;  nor  responsibility,  until  all  the  paro- 
cbifd  police  was  concentrated  under  one  responsible  and  efficient  head. 

He  did  not,  when  he  made  this  declaration,  mean  to  deny  that  some  of  the  parishes 
in  the  metropolis  had  applied  themselves  meritoriously  and  successfully  to  protect  the 
property  and  persons  of  their  inhabitants,  by  establishmfr  an  efficient  parochial  police ; 
out  he  contended,  that  until  this  efficiency  was  made  general,  nothing  but  a  local 
benefit  could  follow  from  their  efforts.  \Vhat  advantige,  in  u  >;encrul  point  of  view, 
could  be  derived  from  one  well-regulated  district,  surrounde<l  by  five  or  six  neighbour- 
ing  parishes  in  which  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  reminlv  the  ;)re«ent  inefficient 
watch-house  system  ?  Would  not  the  necessary  effect  Ik»,  to  drive  the  thieves  and  rub- 
bers from  the  protected  parish  into  those  parishes  on  its  skirts  in  which  the  authorities 
were  indifferent  about  pn)viding  sufficient  security  for  the  property,  &c.,  contained  in  it? 
Would  not,  consequently,  the  one  >i«-ell-regulated  distnct  af^gravatc  the  evils  of  its 
neighbours?  This  was  actually  the  ease  with  the  parishes  of  Ifockney,  St.  James'*:, 
and  Mar}'lebone,  in  which,  owing  to  the  voluntary  and  unpaid  exertions  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  an  efficient  watch-police  establisdment  was  kept  up.  But  though 
these  exertions  were  eminently  successful  at  pn*scnt,  he  need  not  say,  that,  being 
dependent  wholly  on  the  disposition  of  individuals,  who  had,  as  he  had  stated, 
yotantarily,  and  without  remuneration,  undertaken  them,  there  could  be  no  adequate 
security  for  their  continuance,  far  less  for  their  extension,  but  in  the  appointment  of 
responsible  official  agents.  Besides,  he  rcpeatedy^upposing  their  continnance  could 
be  insured  under  the  present  system,  they  must  prove  abortive  against  the  effects  of 
a  bad  neighbourhood  until  unity  of  design  should  be  established. 

The  neeeisity  for  that  union  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  present  police  arrange- 
BMOti  of  aome  of  the  parishes  ailjoining  the  well-regulated  ones  he  had  mentioMd. 
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Ic  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  for  example,  in  which  there  was  a  large  watch-house 
e^Ublishment  kept  up,  according  to  returns  which  he  had  thought  it  right  to  call 
for,  there  were  not  less  than  eighteen  diflTerent  watch-trusts — that  is,  eighteen  different, 
isolated,  irresponsible  police  establishments,  rendering  a  unity  of  design  among  ^e 
eigfateen  local  authorities  of  that  large  parish  an  actual  impossibility.  In  that  parish, 
tlin,  there  were  eighteen  watch- trusts;  but  if  they  enquired  into  the  arrangements 
of  other  parishes,  they  would  find,  not  too  many  watch-trusts,  but  actually  no 
night-watch  at  all.  This  was  the  case  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  in  which  there  was 
DO  proTision  for  a  night-watch,  and  in  which  there  was  a  different  species  of  police 

alu^gether,  but  no  watch-trust.     Upon  this  point  there  was  much  interesting,  and 

if  he  could  say  so  in  a  casc^ involving  so  serious  a  subject  as  increase  of  crime — much 
amusing  information  in  the  evidence  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  police  committee.  To 
that  evidence  he  b^ged  leave  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House,  particularly  of 
taeh  hon.  members  as  might  be  disposed  to  view  his  intended  bill  with  a  jealous  eye. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  hon.  members,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that 
be  had  higher  opinions  in  favour  of  his  present  object  than  parochial  authorities. 
Those  most  competent  to  judge,  and  most  interested  in  the  subject  in  the  city  and 
dsewhere,  bad  expressed  their  decided  and  unanimous  opinion,  that  some  material 
improvements  were  imperatively  necessary  in  our  present  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property.  Those  abo  who  were  practically  acquaint^  with  the  workings 
and  defects  of  the  present  parochial  police  system,  had  expressed  the  same  opinion, 
either  directlv  or  by  implication,  in  their  evidence  before  the  police  committee.  Mr. 
Jo£an,  the  cJerk  to  the  magistrates  of  the  Kensington  district,  had  furnished  on  this 
potot  Tery  important  information.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  that 
&trict  was  dr^uifully  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  thieves  and  housebreakers. 

That  it  should  be  so,  he  thought  Mr.  Julian's  evidence  of  the  number  and 
ehancter  of  the — ^he  supposed  he  must  call  it — parochial  police,  showed  was  not 
very  surprising.  That  witness  stated  that  the  wealthy  and  populous  district  of  Ken- 
BBgton — not  less  than  fifteen  miles  in  extent — was  dependent  on  the  protection  of 
three  constables  and  three  head-boroughs,  some  of  whom,  after  they  were  a  time  in 
offiee,  became  not  very  remarkable  for  their  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors, 
aad  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  appointment  by  the  steward  of  the  manor,  were, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  beyond  the  control  of  the  magistrates,  and  who,  from 
having  no  fees  but  those  the  law  allowed  them,  in  the  end  did  no  duty  at  all,  .except 
iodeed  that  of  makine  out  very  long  bills.  Surely  it  was  not  surprising,  when  the 
great  extent  of  the  Kensington  district,  and  its  great  wealth  were  considered,  that 
three  drunken  beadles  should  be  no  preventive  of  housebreaking  and  thievery  in  it. 
Indeed,  as  had  been  said  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  three  angels,  under  such  circum- 
itanees  would  be  a  sorry  protection,  [a  laugh.]  He  repeated — it  could  not  be 
eoosidered  surprising  that  burglaries  were  frequent  in  the  Kensington  district,  with 
nch  a  police.  What  said  another  clerk  of  the  magistrates  in  his  evidence  ?  Why, 
that  in  the  parish  of  Tottenham  alone,  in  six  weeks,  not  less  than  nineteen  attempts 
at  barglary  had  been  perpetrated,  and  out  of  these  nineteen  attempts,  but  three 
(ailed,  the  remaining  sixteen  being  entirely  successful.  And  this  was  but  one  parish 
oat  of  eight  in  the  di&trict. 

It  was,  he  felt,  unnecessary  for  him  to  say,  with  such  facts  staring  them  in  the 
&ee,  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  legislature  to  interfere,  not  only  to  prevent 
such  a  daring  outrage  against  the  laws,  but  to  provide  more  secure  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  person  and  tne  property  of  the  subject.  Again,  if  they  examined  the 
evidence  respecting  Spitalfields,  they  would  see  additional,  and,  if  possible,  stronger 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  some  legislative  measure.  It  was  true,  that  the  present 
itate  of  that  district  presented  a  very  favourable  contrast  to  its  recent  one,  when 
gangs  of  thieves  stood  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  robbing,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  all  persons  who  came  within  their  reach,  in  open  defiance  and  contempt  of  the 
laws;  but  the  evidence  was  still  highly  important.  It  showed  the  imperfect  security 
aflbrded  by  the  present  system  of  parochial  police,  and  the  striking  advantages  of 
the  exertions  that  had  been  made,  chiefly  through  the  praiseworthy  zeal  of  one 
inhabitant,  Mr.  Gregory,  to  improve  the  local  police.  The  individual  to  whom  he 
had  alluded,  stated  in  his  evidence  that  he  was  then  the  superintendent  of  the  watch 
m  fab  district — that  the  number  of  watchmen  was,  as  before,  twenty-one ;  but  that 
they  were  now  much  more  efficient,  being  better  looked  after  than  iu  the  time  of  the 
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late  treasurer,  a  yery  old  gentleman,  who  was  wholly  blind,  and  never  gave  himself 
any  trouble  about  their  conduct  or  appointment. 

It  was  much  to  be  wished,  that  the  conduct  pursued  in  this  parish  should  be 
imitated  by  others.  But  it  unfortunately  was  not  He  had  returns  from  parishes 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  showing  that  in  those  parishes  there  was  no  species 
of  nightly  watch  at  all;  and  that  the  only  protection  the  inhabitants  had  for  their 
lives  and  property  was  their  own  individual  vigilance,  and  the  honesty  of  the  thieves 
in  their  neighbourhood.  This  was  the  case  in  the  parish  of  Fulham,  containing 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants;  and  in  Chiswtck,  Ealing,  Old  Brentford,  Acton,  St. 
Mary  Stratford  Bow,  Edg^ware,  Bamet,  Putney,  Wandsworth,  and  two  other 
parishes.  In  those  populous  and  wealthy  parishes  there  was  no  parochial  police — 
DO  protection  for  life  or  property — but  the  voluntary  exertions  of  individuals,  at 
whose  expense  others  who  had  not  contributed  any  thing  were  benefited.  There 
was  no  parish  not  actually  forming  a  part  of  the  metropolis,  but  in  its  near  vicinity, 
which  furnished  stronger  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  police,  and  of  the 
consequences  to  neighbouring  parishes  of  one  containing  no  parochial  police,  than 
Deptford.  This  parish  contained  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  was 
situated  as  a  ready  asylum  to  those  banished  from  Westminster  and  the  adjoining 
district  for  their  offences,  and  positively  did  not  contain  a  single  watchman  or  night>« 
police  authority  to  prevent  crimes  and  apprehend  offenders.  It  was  not  surprising, 
such  being  the  fact,  that  that  parish  was  the  scene  of  frequent  depredations,  as  in  a 
recent  instance  of  a  most  atrocious  and  sanguinary  outrage.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  indignation  at  those  outrages  had  led  to  the  formation  of  a  voluntary  night- 
patrol  by  the  parishioners ;  but  as  the  apprehension  for  the  security  of  life  and  pn>- 
perty  had  abated,  this  temporary  protection  disappeared  with  the  excitement  which 
gave  it  birth.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  read  a  letter  from  the  parochial 
authority  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  in  which  the  writer  stated,  that  though  no  place  re- 

Siuired  a  parochial  police  more  than  the  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Paul,  Dept- 
ord,  there  was  no  public  watch,  no  watching  or  lighting  tax,  and  no  protection  during 
night  for  life  and  property,  but  that  afforded  by  two  persons,  to  whom  some  of  the 
inhabitants  paid  a  sum  totally  inadequate  to  support  existence  and  insure  vifl^ilance. 
Such  a  state  of  things  must  continue  so  long  as  that,  or  any  other  pansh,  was 
dependent  on  the  voluntary  exertions  of  individuals  for  the  means  of  protection,  and 
was  not  called  upon,  by  Act  of  parliament,  to  maintain  an  efficient  police.  This 
compulsion,  in  cases  where  it  was  necessary,  was  his  present  object.  This  measure 
contained  a  variety  of  details,  which  he  would  not  then  state  to  the  House :  indeed, 
they  were  of  a  nature  much  more  fitted  for  the  notice  of  a  Select  Committee.  He 
therefore  proposed,  in  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of 
last  year,  to  have  that  committee  reappointed.  He  would  then  merely  state,  that  he 
proposed,  as  had  been  suggested  by  the  committee,  to  unite  under  one  head  all 
parochial  police  authorities,  including,  of  course,  nightly  watchmen.  These  would 
be  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Police,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  superintend 
and  be  responsible  for,  all  the  agents  required  by  the  police.  He  would  abandon  the 
term  **  watchman" — indeed  it  was  one  that  was  not  in  nt^at  repute — and  consider 
and  speak  of  their  substitutes  as  a  species  of  night  patrol.  The  bill  would  appoint 
three  magistrates  tu  the  direction  of  this  board.  He  proposed,  that  all  watch  taxes 
should  in  future  be  abolished,  and  a  general  police- tax  be  substituted  in  their  stead. 
Of  course,  all  parochial  distinctions  would  be  done  away  with.  Tlie  advantages  of 
this  would  appear  sufficiently  e\ident  to  those  who  considered  the  defects  of  the 
present  system.  It  was  not  unusual  now  for  one  side  of  a  street  to  be  in  one  parish, 
and  the  other  side  in  another  parish;  and,  as  a  consequence — the  power  of  watchmen 
and  constables  being  confined  to  their  own  parish — a  watchman  standing  on  one  si(!e  of 
the  street  could  not  interfere  with,  and  would  be  a  passive  spectator  of,  a  depredation 
performing  on  the  other,  so  that  that  depredation  was  actually  short  of  felony.  He  had 
no  power  of  stirring,  on  grounds  of  suspicion  even  of  felony,  oiit  of  his  own  parish,  and 
could  not  prevent  the  actual  perpetration  of  minor  crimes,  unless  in  his  own  district 
One  effect  of  the  measure  he  intended  to  propose  would  be,  to  do  away  with  this 
and  other  mischievous  consequences  of  the  present  parochial  distinctions.  He  did 
not  intend  to  pn)ceed  at  first  on  too  extensive  a  scale,  but  would  endeavour  in  this, 
as  on  other  occasions,  to  effect  a  gradual  reformation,  with  that  cautious  feeling  of 
his  way,  and  deriving  aid  from  experience,  essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of  all 
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rvforms.  He  would  not  abolish  at  once  all  the  parochial  police  establishments,  but 
would  apply  his  proposed  bill  to  a  few  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  at 
first,  and  then  gradually  extend  it  to  the  others,  as  its  advantages  unfolded  them- 
sdves.  In  those  districts  in  which  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  present  system 
was  most  apparent,  he  would  commence  with  intending  that  local  taxation  should 
defray  the  expense  of  the  local  application  of  the  measure.  Supposing,  for  example, 
he  should  begin  with  ten  parishes,  those  he  would  make  liable. to  a  local  police- tax 
— the  local  watch-tax  ceasing  when  the  measure  should  be  applied.  In  time  the 
board  would  be  empowered  to  unite  other  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood  to  their 
jurisdiction  ;  and  thus  gradually  they  would  make  the  measure  general.  With  re- 
spect to  the  tax  which  he  proposed  to  levy,  he  was  confident  that  it  would  be  much 
less  than  the  present  watch-rates ;  while,  as  he  need  not  say,  it  would  ensure  a  far 
more  efficient  police. 

The  suliject  had  many  details,  which,  though  of  local  importance,  would,  he  con- 
ceived, be  annoying  to  the  majority  of  the  House,  and  would  be  discussed  with  more 
advantage  in  a  Select  Committee.  He  therefore  would  propose  the  reappointment 
of  the  Police  Conunittee  of  last  year.  To  it  he  would  refer  the  bill  he  was  about  to 
move  for ;  which  was  ready  drawn  up,  and  had  been  prepared  with  great  care  and 
ability  by  gentlemen  recommended  to  him  by  their  talents  and  fitness  for  the  task. 
SdU,  however,  as  it  was  a  new  measure,  he  would  refer  it  to  the  reappointed  com- 
mittee, there  to  receive  the  necessary  minute  investigation. 

He  could  not  help  saying  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  good  effects  of  a  police-patrol 
like  to  that  which  he  was  about  to  establish.  In  1805,  when  highway-robberies 
were  so  frequent  in  a  particular  district  adjoining  the  metropolis,  that  the  watch  and 
police  of  the  district  were  found  to  be  not  sumcieut  for  its  protection,  there  was 
ertablished  the  horse-patrol,  which  was  found  so  efficient  in  preventing  crime  and 
ifipreheDding  offenders.  It  could  not  be  any  peculiar  change  of  circumstances  since 
that  time  that  could  account  for  the  cessation  of  robberies  in  that  district ;  the  cause 
eonld  alone  be  found  in  the  efficiency  of  the  horse-patrol.  The  present  horse-patrol 
eoosistetf  of  fifly-four  men.  The  selection  of  the  patrol  was  made,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  reference  to  the  age  of  the  man,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  certainty 
of  having  officers  capable  of  enduring  the  fatigue  and  discharging  the  duties  which 
the  situation  imposed  upon  them.  The  selection  was  also  conducted  with  reference 
to  the  previous  character  of  the  men.  Above  all,  their  promotion  was  made  to  de- 
pend upon  their  g^ood  conduct ;  and  they  were  always  under  the  surveillance  and 
eoDtrol  of  one  establishment.  It  was  upon  such  principles  that  he  would  propose 
to  establish  the  patrol  contemplated  by  this  bill. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  watchmen.  In  some  instances  it  had  appeared,  that  the 
watchmen  in  some  places  only  received  for  their  regular  pay  2d.  an  hour:  in  other  in- 
stances it  had  been  found,  that  persons  who  were  burthens  upon  the  poor-rates  were 
efaosen  to  fill  the  situation  of  watchmen ;  and,  as  he  had  said  before,  in  many  parishes, 
u  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  come  forward 
themselves,  and  by  their  own  voluntary  contributions  support  a  night-watch  for  the 
protection  of  their  families. — He  imagined  that  no  objection  would  be  taken  to  this 
measure  on  the  score  that  it  went  to  confer  an  unconstitutional  power  upon  the  board 
which  he  proposed  to  establish.  The  fact  was,  the  magistrates  constituting  this  board 
would  not  possess  more  than  the  powers  which  usually  belonged  to  the  office  of  po- 
lice magistrate ;  and  even  if  their  power,  in  some  degree,  went  beyond  that  extent, 
the  House,  he  was  confident,  would  perceive  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  under 
such  a  system,  a  thousand  efficient  than  to  have  two  thousand  less  efficient  constables, 
ander  a  laxer  system.  He  was  therefore  satisfied  that  no  objection  would  be  taken 
to  the  measure,  in  so  far  as  it  went  to  invest  the  board  of  magistrates  to  be  constitute!! 
by  this  bill  with  efficient  means  of  exercising  the  powers  which  belonged  to  them. 

In  one  respect,  perhaps,  objections  would  be  taken  to  this  measure,  on  the  ground 
of  its  exciting  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  existing  parochial  authorities,  in  consequence 
of  its  transferring  the  patronage  which'  at  present  vested  in  their  hands,  to  this  de- 
partment, acting  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  For  his  part,  he  could 
not  conceive  what  valid  objection  could  be  urged  against  the  power  which  would  be 
derived  from  this  patronage  to  government,  more  than  to  that  which  resulted  from 
the  selection  of  persons  for  the  army  and  navy.  Certain  he  was,  that  from  the  class 
if  persona  who  would  be  chosen  under  such  a  system,  for  any  jealousy  which  might 
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be  entertaiDed  by  parochial  authorities  in  reference  to  the  loss  of  this  petty  patronage, 
there  would  be  found  an  ample  compensation  in  the  increased  protection  which  would 
be  afforded  against  offenders,  and  in  the  increased  security  given  to  the  inhabitants 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 
But  the  subject  roust  be  considered  and  detemuned  upon  higher  and  more  extended 
principles,  than  in  reference  to  these  petty  parochial  jealousies.  When  they  looked  at 
the  relative  proportion  which  the  criminals  bore  to  the  population  in  this  metropolis — 
when  they  saw  that  one  out  of  every  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  that  population 
was  committed  to  prison,  charged  with  some  criminal  offence,  it  was  their  duty,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  legislate  upon  principles  of  a  higher  and  more  extended  nature, 
and  to  adopt  effectual  means  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  frightful  increase  of  crime. 

But,  it  might  be  said,  that  this  measure  would  go  to  impose  additional  burdens 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  parishes.  It. was  true,  that  a  certain  degree  of 
expense  would  be  required  to  carry  it  fully  into  effect ;  but  he  was  sure  that  any 
additional  burden  imposed  in  that  way  would  be  fully  compensated  for,  by  the  addi- 
tional protection  and  security  which  it  would  afford.  Besides,  one  certain  effect  of 
the  measure  would  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  prosecutions  in  Middlesex  and 
London ;  and  thus,  while  the  inhabitants  would  be  relieved  from  the  watch-tax, 
they  would  also  be  relieved  from  other  parochial  rates,  which  had  been  materially 
increased  by  the  expense  and  number  of  those  prosecutions  — But,  he  would  rest  the 
defence  of  this  measure  upon  a  much  higher  consideration — upon  its  effects  in 
checking  the  increase  of  crime.  He  saw  no  mode  by  which  they  could  hope  ulti- 
mately to  mitigate  the  severity  of  their  criminal  code,  but  the  adoption  of  some  such 
measure  as  this  for  preventing  the  increase  of  crime.  It  would  be  vain  for  them  to 
attempt  to  mitigate  the  penalties  which  attached  to  crime  already,  unless  they  took 
measures  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime  itself.  If,  as  it  appeared  from  the  do- 
cuments upon  the  table,  the  number  of  criminals  in  the  year  1821  amounted  to  two 
thousand  five  hundred — if  they  had  increased  in  1828  to  three  thousand  five  hundred — 
and  if  they  were  going  on  at  such  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio,  it  would  be  obviously  impos- 
sible,  unless  some  check  were  put  to  their  increase,  to  effect  any  material  mitigation  in 
the  penalties  which,  under  the  existing  laws,  attached  to  the  commission  of  crime. 

lie  was  not  one  who  considered  that  this  increase  of  criminals  had  been  mainly 
occasioned  by  the  increase  of  distress  amongst  the  population.  Ue  believed 
that  these  criminals  were,  in  almost  all  instances,  trained  and  hardened  profligates, 
— that  they  had  been  incited  to  the  commission  of  crime,  by  the  temptations 
which  the  present  lax  system  of  ]K)Hce  held  out  to  them ;  and  he  was  sure  it  was 
possible  effectually  to  check  them,  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  powers  supplied 
by  the  common  law  of  the  land. — He  had  already  referred  the  House  to  an  instance, 
in  which  nineteen  acts  of  burglary  had  been  committed  in  the  parish  of  Tottenham, 
within  an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time  ;  and  he  might  now  state,  that  these  bur- 
glarious attempts  had  been  committed  by  notorious  thieves,  who  made  burprlary  a 
profession.  When,  therefore,  they  talked  so  much  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  pos- 
sessed by  the  people  of  this  country*,  he  was  afraid  that  they  gave  credit  to  some 
parts  of  the  population  for  the  enjoyment  of  much  more  liberty  than  they  actually 
possessed.  He  believed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Twickenham  and  Brentford  were  under  constant  apprehensions 
that  their  lives  and  properties  would  be  attacked ;  and  such  fears* were  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  free  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  peace.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  afford  them  pn)tection  against  the.causes  which  gave  rise  to  such 
apprehensions, — it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  the  full  and  complete  protection  of  the  law,  and  to  take 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  to  check  the  increase  of  crime,  which  was  now  pro- 
ceeding at  a  frightfully  rapid  pace;  and  it  was  upon  such  grounds,  with  such 
objects,  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  more  efficient  police  for  the  metropolis, 
that  he  now  begged  to  move  for  ^*  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Police  of  the  Metropolis.  " 

In  reply  to  some  observations  from  Mr.  Bemal, — Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  hon. 
member  wta  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  board  which  he  proposed  to  establish 
would  only  embrace  the  regulation  and  management  of  the  night  patrol.  That 
dei>artment  would  be  responsible  for  the  state  of  the  metropolis  both  by  night  and 
day.    Much  benefit  liad  resulted  from  the  day  ])atrol,  even  as  it  was  at  present  con* 
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stitiitocL  To  what  diclthe  day  patrol  at  present  amount?  Only  three  inspectors 
and  tweoty-four  men.  When  benefit  resulted  from  such  a  small  patrol,  it  was  fair 
to  suppose  that  great  good  would  be  effected  by  the  establishment  of  a  vigilant  and 
nomeroos  patrol,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  new  board  of  magistrates,  and 
citable  of  giTing  efficient  protection  to  the  passengers,  against  the  depredations  of 
pickpockets  in  the  leading  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.  The  hon. 
member  had  spoken  of  the  defects  which  existed  in  the  present  system  of  the  day 
pAtrd ;  but  the  hon.  member  would,  no  doubt,  concur  with  him  in  thinking,  that  if 
that  patrol  so  constituted  had  been  productive  of  any  benefit,  it  only  demonstrated 
the  advantage  of  having  an  efficient,  vigilant,  and  well  regulated  pad:x)l,  both  by 
n^t  and  day,  controlled  by  one  authority,  and  acting  under  one  head.  Unless  it 
were  established  on  such  a  plan,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  effect  the  objects  in 
view ;  for  when  the  thieves  should  be  driven  from  one  part  of  the  town,  they  would 
have  only  to  transfer  themselves  to  another.  It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
diat  there  should  be  but  one  head  presiding  over  and  directing  the  operations  of  this 
new  police.  With  a  police  established  upon  such  a  system,  he  was  confident  they 
would  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  military  force  in  London,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  tranouillity  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hume,  said,  that  under  the  act  which  be  intended  to 
introduce,  a  certain  day  would  be  appointed  when  the  parochial  establishments  in 
eaeh  parish  would  be  abolished,  and  the  whole  management  of  the  police  of  that 
parish  transferred  to  the  board  appointed  under  this  act.  It  was  desirable,  however, 
that  so  great  a  change  should  not  bd  made  too  suddenly.  He  did  not  propose  that 
ill  at  once  the  parochial  police  establishment  should  cease,  and  that  thb  new  police 
department  should  at  once  be  oblig^  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  police  of  the  me- 
tropolis. He  would  first  propose  to  entrust  to  them  the'  charge  of  the  police  in  a 
eertain  number  of  parishes ;  and  he  would  extend  their  authority  gradually  to  other 
parishes,  until  the  charge  of  the  entire  establishment  devolved  upon  them.  By  that 
means,  the  new  police  department  would  become  gradually  exercised  in  the  manage- 
aeot  and  control  of  the  police,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  would  be  competent 
to  take  chaise  of  the  entire  police  of  the  metropolis.  In  every  instance  a  day 
▼oukl  be  fixed  when  the  charge  of  the  police  in  a  particular  parish  ivould  devolve  on 
tins  department:  the  existing  parochial  authorities  would  then  entirely  cease;  the 
nies  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  watchmen  would  also  cease,  and  instead  of  the 
watch-rate  a  new  police-rate  would  be  imposed.  He  was  not,  however,  for  giving  to 
this  new  department  a  too  widely  extended  authority  all  at  once.  To  give  to  them 
nddenly  the  charge  and  management  of  fifteen  hundred  men  would  be  too  much. 
Ele  would  have  them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  charge  of  the  police  in  the  city 
of  Westminster ;  then  he  would  propose  to  extend  their  Jurisdiction  gradually  to 
Kensingtoo,  Hammersmith,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  in  that 
Banner  he  would  gradually  extend  it  over  the  various,  districts  where  its  authority 
vas  intended  to  reach. 

The  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 
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April  28,  1829.        # 

At  the  close  of  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  Mr.  Hobhouse  moved,  **  That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  general  operation  and  effect  of  the 
laws  and  usages  under  which  Select  and  other  Vestries  are  constituted  in  England 
and  Wales." 

Ma.  SacaBTABT  Peel  said,  he  was  not  prepared  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  a  Committee  of  Enquiry ;  but  at  the  same  time,  ho 
begged  to  be  distinctly  understood  by  no  means  to  acquiesce  in  the  charges  which 
the  hon.  member  had,  in  his  opinion,  too  widely  made  against  seleot  vestries,  and 
ratieh  kss  to  concur  in  the  views  of  the  hon.  member  respecting  the  abolition  of 
setect  vestries  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  There  were,  doubtless,  instances  of  im- 
proper conduct  in  parochial  expenditure ;  but  it  did  not  follow,  that  such  instances 
to  be  found  in  all  select  vestries.  If  the  committee  could  find  out  any  plan  for 
paroehial  accounts,  and  for  checking  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  parochial 
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funds,  he  should  be  the  last  person  to  object  to  such  a  plan.  No  doubt  there  ought 
to  be  a  full  audit  of  parochial  accounts,  and  that  all  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of 
parish  funds  ought  to  be  checked  as  fur  as  possible.  He  could  not,  however,  arree 
with  the  hon.  member,  thut,  at  least  in  London,  a  popular  election  would  elect 
these  objects.  If  persons  of  respectability  and  wealth  and  intelligence  were  driTen 
from  the  management  of  parochial  affairs,  and  such  persons  sul^tituted  as  it  was 
likely  would  be  substituted,  if  every  man  who  paid  parochial  rates  had  a  vote,  the 
evils  complained  of  would  be  increased  and  not  diminished.  As  to  the  committee 
over  which  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  S.  Bourne)  presided  with  so  much  ability,  it 
was  discovered  by  that  committee,  that  an  open  vestry  was  so  large  and  cumbrous  a 
body,  that  it  was  incapable  of  transacting  parish  business ;  that  every  body  having 
a  voice,  there  was  no  time  for  deliberation.  The  committee,  therefore,  decided  in 
favour  of  select  vestries ;  and  recommended  that  annual  overseers  might  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  parochial  ofhcers  might,  if  it  were  thought  proper,  continue  in  office 
more  than  a  vear.  So  far  as  the  hon.  member's  motion  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of  checks  upon  local  expenditure,  he  acquiesced  in  it ;  but  he  wished  to  guard 
himself  against  the  inference  of  concurrence  in  all  the  views  of  the  hon.  member,  and 
more  particularly  against  the  idea,  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  argument  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  select- vestry  system  should  be  departed  from,  and  that  that  of  uni venal 
suffrage  should  be  substituted  for  it.  Undoubtedly  some  improvement  might  possibly 
take  place  by  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  the  hon.  member ;  but  be 
believed  that  the  present  system  furnished  a  more  effectual  check  upon  the  abuse  of 
local  expenditure,  by  committing  its  control  to  men  of  character  and  affluence,  than 
to  such  persons  as  would  stand  a  contest  at  general  parochial  elections. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed. 


LAW  COMMISSION. 
Mat  4,  1829. 

Afier  some  observations  from  Mr.  Brougham,  Colonel  Wood,  and  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh, on  the  subject  of  the  Law  commission, — 

Mr.  Skcrktaht  Peel  said,  he  had  hoard  with  much  satisfaction  the  testimony 
borne  in  favour  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  That  commission  arose  out  of 
a  motion  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  who  had  stated  at  the  time  that  he 
cared  less  for  the  form  of  the  commission  than  for  the  selection  of  the  members. 
He  (Mr.  Peel)  had  declared,  that  he  would  make  the  selection  on  a  principle  which 
would  secure  a  satisfactory  result  to  their  labours.  He  believed  that  the  general 
voice  of  the  profession  concurred  with  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  in 
approving  the  manner  in  which  the  commissioners  had  conducted  their  enquiries, 
and  the  discreet,  safe,  and  temperate  reforms  which  they  had  recommended.  With 
respect  to  the  law  of  arrest,  it  was  probable  that  the  commissioners  had  taken  a 
correct  view  of  their  powers  in  abstaining  from  entering  on  its  consideration.  They 
conceived  that  the  object  of  their  appointment  was  to  enquire  into  the  practice  and 
proceedings  of  courts  of  law.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  was  con- 
vinced, by  almost  daily  ex[HTience,  of  the  necessity  of  instituting  an  enquiry  as  to 
the  law  of  arrest,  witb'a  view  to  the  reform  of  the  whole  subject.  At  present,  the 
power  of  arrest  was  vested  in  some  local  jurisdictions,  which,  perhaps,  were  not 
worthy  to  be  trusted  with  such  an  important  power.  He  alluded  to  the  manorial 
courts,  the  hundreds*  courts,  and  other  jurisdictions.  The  hon.  member  for  Mon- 
trose had  more  than  once  urged  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  that  House,  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration.  He  did  not  think  that  the  enquiry  could  be 
conducted  so  well  bv  a  committee  of  that  House  as  by  a  commission  constituted 
like  the  present.  W  hether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  the  powers  of  the 
commissioners,  and  direct  them  to  enter  into  an  enquiry  respecting  the  law  of  arrest, 
would  be  a  mutter  for  consideration.  He  was  anxious,  however,  that  the  attention 
of  the  commissioners  should  not  be  diverted  from  th(>ir  present  labours.  If  it  should 
appear  that  the  existing  commission  could  not  conveniently  take  the  subject  of  the 
law  of  arn.*st  into  consideration,  tlien  it  would  l>e  for  the  House  to  determine 
whether  a  separate  commission  should  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  answer  to 
the  question.  Whether  it  were  the  intention  of  Government  to  bring  in  a  bill,  foandcd 
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OB  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  he  would  state,  without  at  all  pledging  himself 
on  the  subject,  that  it  had  not  escaped  his  attention.  lie  had  communicated  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  subject  only  yesterday,  and  their  joint  opinion  was,  that 
if  a  bill  could  be  introduced  this  session  which  would  embody  the  recommendations 
of  the  report,  and  which  might  receive  consideration  during  the  recess,  it  would  be  a 
great  aJrantage ;  at  the  same  timeiit  was  necessary  that  such  a  bill  should  be  well  ma- 
tiirtd  before  it  was  introduced,  in  order  that  no  undue  prejudice  should  be  raised  against 
it  on  account  of  defective  enactments.  He  was  happy  to  find  that  the  hon.  colonel 
eoDcorred  in  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  respecting  the  Welsh  j  udicature. 
It  was  no  reflection  on  the  commissioners  that  there  were  local  objections  to  their 
plan.  He  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  extend  their  powers,  and  had  only  ex- 
*  his  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  interrupting  their  present  labours. 


LABOURERS'  WAGES  BILL. 

Mat  5,  1829. 

In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, — 

Ma.  Sbcbktabt  Peel  said,  he  fiuly  concurred  with  the  hon.  mover,  that  the 

rtn  of  paying  the  wages  of  labour  out  of  the  poor-rates  was  highly  objection- 
;  but,  though  admitting  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  in  the  abstract,  he 
duabted  whether  a  system  which  had  long  existed,  and  which  had  been  uniformly 
leted  on  for  so  many  years,  could  safely  be  removed  otherwise  than  g^radually.    No 
one  could  be  more  fully  convinced  than  he  was  of  the  extent  to  which  that  species 
of  payment  was  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves,  affecting  as  it 
did  the  market.     There  was,  in  fact,  scarcely  any  thing  that  more  tended  to  lower 
tlie  condition  of  the  labouring  poor.     There  was  one  difficulty  which  stood  in  the 
waj  of  the  measure  in  its  present  form,  namely,  that  state  of  the  law  which  pre- 
▼entai  what  might  be  called  the  circulation  of  labour,  that  which  confined  labourers 
to  the  limits  of  their  own  parishes.    The  great  objection  which  he  had  to  the  bill  as 
it  stood  was,  that  it  proposed  to  effect  a  change  quite  suddenly,  and  a  change,  too, 
of  the  highest  importance,  one  that  ought  only  to  be  brought  about,  if  at  all,  with 
the  utmost  discrimination.    He  joined  the  hon.  member  as  heartily  as  any  one 
could  do,  in  condemning  the  existing  system ;  but  it  was  a  practice  which  had 
nbsisted  for  forty  or  fifty  years.     If  the  case  were  ten  times  stronger  than  it  was, 
the  remedy  proposed  ought  not  to  be  adopted  until  after  mature  consideration,  and 
I  notice  to  the  parties  interested.     It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gradual;  for 
there  was  a  necessity  in  the  present  condition  of  the  poor  that  would  paralyse  any 
•et  of  Parliament.     Were  it  allowed  to  proceed  to  its  extreme  limit,  it  would  dis- 
turb all  the  relations  of  labour.     If  a  man  were  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  told, 
that  be  could  no  longer  obtain  any  allowance  for  his  wife  and  children,  he  would 
remember  that  the  moment  he  deserted  them  they  would  be  entitled  to  relief;  and 
thus  the  greatest  temptation  would  be  held  out  to  him  to  desert  them  and  his  work 
too.    Various  means  could  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  provisions 
of  the  bilL     Notwithstanding  the  view  which  he  could  not  help  taking  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  wonld  agree  to  the  bill  being  committed. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


EAST  RETFORD  FRANCHISE 
Mat  5,  1829. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  presented  a  petition  from  the  bailiffs,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  the 
boroogh  of  East  Ketford,  asserting  their  perfect  innocence  of  the  charge  of  corruption 
■od  hnbery.     In  the  conversation  which  ensued, — 

Mb.  Secrbtabt  Peel  said,  that  no  possible  blame  could  attach  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Blechingly  for  not  having  brought  forward  this  subject  before,  as  the  hon. 
member  had  not  been  master  of  the  circumstances  which  had  caused  the  delay. 
The  circumstances  of  this  session  had  been  peculiar,  and  would  form  no  rule  for  the 
proceedings  of  another  session.  He  should  confine  himself  to  tlio  question  which 
was  practically,  though  not  formally,  before  the  House;  namely,  whether  a  new 
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writ  should  be  issued  for  East  Retford,  With  the  view  of  proceedinfl^  with  the  investi- 
gation. He  thought,  that  if  the  House  intended  now,  or  at  any  other  time,  to  renew 
the  investigation,  with  the  view  of  extending  the  franchise  to  the  hundred,  or  of  con- 
ferring it  upon  a  large  town,  there  was  a  great  objection  to  issuing  a  writ,  and  allow- 
ing the  voters  of  the  borough  to  exercise  exclusively  the  privilege  which  that  writ 
would  confer.  The  House  would  recollect,  that  the  petition  against  the  election 
charged  bribery,  corruption,  and  treating.  The  treating  was  proved,  and  on  that 
ground  the  election  was  set  aside.  The  report  of  the  committee,  however,  declared^ 
that  the  borough  was  notoriously  corrupt,  and  that  it  required  the  serious  attention 
of  the  House.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  great  difficulty  would  arise  if  thej 
allowed  these  constituents  to  return  members  during  the  remainder  of  the  session. 
It  had  been  said,  that  in  the  cases  of  Grampound  and  Penryn,  the  members  were 
allowed  to  sit  to  the  end  of  the  session ;  but  there  was  no  similarity  between  those 
cases  and  the  present ;  in  the  former,  they  found  the  members  sitting,  but  in  the 
latter  the  members  were  unseated,  on  the  proof  of  treating.  He  confessed  he  did 
not  feel  the  injustice  of  postponing  the  investigation,  though  he  could  have  wished  that 
it  had  been  brought  on  earlier.  The  hon.  member  for  Blechingly  must  judge  for  him- 
self what  coarse  was  most  proper  for  him  to  pursue.  If  the  hon.  member  persevered 
in  his  motion,  he  supposed  that  the  hon.  member  for  Hertfordshire  would  persevere 
in  his ;  and,  in  that  case,  he  should  take  the  same  course  that  he  had  taken  last  session, 
and  vote  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  hundred.  If  the  subject  were  post- 
poned tiU  the  next  session,  he  should  then  also  be  prepared  to  take  the  same  course. 

The  petition  having  been  received,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  Mr.  Tennyson 
moved,  **  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  exclude  the  Boroueh  of  East 
Retford  from  electing  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  to  enable  the  town  of 
Birmingham  to  return  two  representatives  in  lieu  thereof." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mb.  Secbetart  Peel  said,  that  this  case  was  so  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
they  had  discussed  last  session,  at  such  length  and  in  such  repeated  details,  that 
he  could  relieve  the  House  from  the  fatigue  of  listening  to  him  at  any  length  upon 
this  occasion.  He  must  however  say,  that  notwithstanding  the  surprise  and  regret 
of  his  right,  hon.  friend  who  had  last  spoken,  at  the  course  which  he  was  about  to 
take,  he  could  not  see  any  cause  for  it,  since  he  was  merely  supporting  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  last  year,  under  what  appeared  to  him  very  similar 
circumstances.  In  return  for  this  expression  of  astonishment,  his  right  hon.  friend 
must  allow  him  to  give  way  to  some  surprise  at  a  few  of  the  observations  which  had 
just  fallen  from  him.  He  must  be  allowed  to  divest  himself  of  all  credit  for  that 
general  horror  for  reform  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  imputed' to  him,  as  wc^ 
as  of  some  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  reform,  with  which  he  seemed  disposed  to 
invest  him.  Indeed,  from  certain  expressions  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  noble  marquis  opposite  ought  to  depend  upon  his  right  hon.  friend*8  vote, 
when  he  should  bring  forward  his  general  motion  on  the  state  of  the  representation. 
His  right  hon.  friend  appealed  to  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  quotation 
80  often  repeated — 

** Simal  alba  naatU 

Stella  reAilsit, 
Defluit  saxis  agitaturi  humor ; 
(.'uncidunt  veoti.  fugiuntque  nubea ; 
Et  minax  (quod  sic  voluere)  ponto 
Unda  recumbit.** 

And  he  had  applied  that  splendid  passage,  with  which  Mr.  Burke  had  illustrated  the 
passing  of  the  Welch  acts,  where  a  new  kind  of  representation  was  conferred  upon 
general  principles,  to  one  where  the  change  was  to  be  expressly  founded  upon 
specific  delinquency.  So  that,  he  repeated,  hb  riffht  hon.  friend  stood  committed 
for  the  wider  range  of  reform,  at  the  moment  when  he  thought  he  was  merely 
enforcing  the  limited  one.  He  had  likewise  called  to  his  aid  arguments  deduced 
from  what  he  termed  the  smothered  volcano  of  Ireland ;  and  had  asked :  *^  Do  you 
believe  that  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question  will,  without  the  aid  of  poor- 
laws,  tranquillize  that  country?*'  ••  I  am  not,'*  (continued  Mr.  Peel)  "  called  upon 
now  to  say  whether  it  will  or  will  not.  I  see  no  direct  connexion  between  the  ooo 
and  the  other,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  seeks  an  unfiur  advantage,  ia 
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endeftTonriDg  to  gain  argaments  against  ns,  from  the  settlement  of  a  question  in 
which  we  cordially  acted  with  him.     My  right  hon.  friend  admits,  that  we  settled 
it  upon  more  satisfactory  terms  for  all  parties,  than  could  have  been  done  under 
any  other  circumstances.^ — His  right  hon.  friend  had  next  referred  to  the  conduct 
of  the  present  goTemment»  in  relation  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts ;  hut  his  right  hon.  friend  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  that  he  had  sailed  in  the 
nme  boat  with  him,  and  the  rest  of  his  right  hon.  friend*8  then  colleagues.     They 
bad  both  equally  opposed  that  repeal, — it  might  be  on  different  grounds, — ^had  both, 
ia  the  first  stages  of  that  measure,  given  it  their  unequivocal  opposition,  and  had 
both  coficurredf  in  the  sequel,  in  effecting  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  it.     The 
rfBiarkff,  therefore,  of  his  nght  hon.  friend  equally  applied  to  his  own  conduct  on 
tbat  occaaon.     With  respect  to  what  his  right  hon.  friend  had  said  on  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  reform,  he  could  only  reply,  that  he  had  always,  as  much  and  as 
readily  as  his  right  hon.  friend,  acted  upon  the  principle  of  disfranchisement,  when 
I  clear  case  of  delinquency  had  been  proved  against  any  borough.     He  had  dealt 
vith  Penryn,  for  example,  on  that  principle,  and  had  voted  for  the  transfer  of  its 
fraochise.     To  be  sure,  there  were  particular  circumstances  in  the  case  of  Penryn 
to  warrant  the  vote  that  had  been  g^ven  respecting  it  by  his  right  hon.  friend  and 
tke  other  members  of  the  government  [hear,  hear].     He  did  not  understand  the 
Batore  of  the  cheer :  but  he  contended,  that  a  large  majority  of  that  House  had 
voted  for  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  to  Manchester,  his  right  hon.  friend  never- 
tfaeles  agre^nff  with  his  colleagues  in  the  principle,  that  the  transfer  should  be 
node  to  the  aojoining  hundred.     He  saw  no  ground  of  exception  to  that  principle 
IB  £iToar  of  East  Retford,  and  therefore  could  not  adopt  the  course  which  his  right 
W  friend  was  at  preMnt  pursuing.     He  begged  leave  to  remind  the  House,  that 
is  every  case,  except  Grampound,  the  principle  of  transfer  to  the  adjoining  hundred 
was  recognised  by  the  highest  authorities  in  that  or  the  other  House  of  parliament — 
Vjr  Lord  Chatham,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Shoreham,  which  **  he  rejoiced/^  he 
laid,  '*  was  transferred  from  India  to  England.^^     Mr.  Pitt  also  had  contended,  that 
it  was  an  improvement  in  the  elective  franchise  in  those  cases  to  transfer  it  to  the 
w^aeeat  hundred,  without  aiguing  the  question — which  stood  on  distinct  and  dif- 
fimeot  grounds — whether  it  would  be  expedient  or  not  to  transfer  it  to  a  large  un- 
fiiDchised  town. — Upon  the  whole,  then,  he  saw  no  reason  for  departing  from  the 
eoorse  he  had  hitherto  pursued  respecting  East  Retford.     It  was  true  the  House 
■igfat  go  farther;  but  that  was  not  the  question  before  it.      That  question  was 
feended  apoo  the  report  of  its  committee ;  which  declared  that  corrupt  practices 
had  been  parsued  in  that  borough  at  elections,  calling  for  its  interference  as  in 
limilar  preceding  cases.     It  could  not  be  urged  against  that  interference  that  it  was 
anfiur,  because  it  was  made  in  the  absence  of  the  members  of  the  borough,  inasmuch 
as  that  absence  was  at  once  a  consequence  and  a  proof  of  its  corrupt  practices.    The 
ease  of  delinquency  had  been  proved  against  it,  therefore  it  must  pay  the  penalty. 
With  respect  to  the  principle  of  voting  for  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  of  delinquent 
boroughs  to  the  large  unrepresented  towns,  he  need  not  say  he  was  not*opposed  to  it, 
having,  as  he  had  stated,  voted  with  his  right  hon.  friend  for  the  nobl6  lord^s  (John 
Rosseirs)  motion  to  transfer  the  Penryn  franchise  to  Manchester.     An  hon.  gentle- 
man had  mistaken  what  he  had  said  on  a  former  occasion  respecting  the  alteration 
of  the  present  numbers  represented  by  counties.     What  he  said  was,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  make  any  deduction  in  the  present  numben^,  but  not  that  no 
alteration  should  be  made  in  them.     Nottingham,  for  example,  the  county  in  which 
East  Retford  stood,  returned  eight  members ;  while  Warwickshire,  in  which  Bir- 
mJQgham  stood,  returned  but  six ;  but  it  did  not  therefore  follow,  that  two  should  be 
taken  from  the  former  to  be  added  to  the  latter,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  make 
such  an  addition.     In  conclusion,  he  repeated,  that  he  saw  no  new  ground  for  voting 
differently  from  what  he  had  done  last  session  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  the  East 
Retford  franchise.    He  therefore  should  support  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend,  the 
Biember  for  Hertfordshire,  for  transferring  it  to  t'aa  adjoining  hundred  of  Bassetlaw. 
The  House  divided  on  the  question ;  **  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
exdode  the  Borough  of  East  Retford  from  electing  Burgesses  to  serve  in  parliament, 
and  to  enable  tfie  town  of  Birmingham  to  return  two  representatives  in  lieu  thereof;" 
when  the  ayes  were.  111 ;  noes  197— majority  against  Mr.  Tennyson's  motion,  86. 
Mr.  N.  Calvert  then  moved,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent 
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Bribery  and  Corruption  in  the  Borough  of  East  Retford.'*  Upon  which,  Lord  John 
Russell  moved  as  an  amendment,  ^*  That  this  Ilouse  do  now  adjourn.*'  The  House 
divided:  ayes  86;  noes  180.  Minority  against  the  adjournment,  94.  Mr.  N.  Cal- 
vert then  moved,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  Bribery  and 
Corruption  in  the  Borough  of  East  Retford.** 

Mr.  Peel  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  see  the  time  of  the  House  wasted  fruitlessly, 
after  the  strong  mt^rity  whicn  had  been  already  arrayed  against  the  a4Joumment. 
If,  therefore,  the  noble- lord  were  resolved  to  divide  the  House  by  pressing  his  opposi- 
tion to  this  fresh  proposition  respecting  the  borough  of  East  Retford^  it  would  be  far 
better  to  submit  to  that  postponement  of  the  motion  which  he  thought  might  very 
consistently  with  the  usages  of  the  House,  have  been  dbpensed  with. 

Mr.  N.  Calvert  finally  consented  to  postpone  his  motion,  and  the  discussion  of  it 
was  accordingly  adjourned  until  Monday,  the  1  Ith  of  May. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Mat  7,  1829. 

In  a  conversation  on  this  subject, — 

Me.  Seceetart  Peel  said,  that  he  looked  upon  this  as  a  question  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  metropolis ;  and  he  trusted,  although  it  was  not 
perhaps  quite  regular,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
It.  And,  first,  he  must  observe,  that  if  any  blame  were  to  be  imputed  on  the 
g^und  of  supineness  or  delay,  the  hon.  baronet  who  represented  Westminster  was 
the  last  man  to  whom  that  blame  could  attach,  for  he  had  been  indefatigable  in 
bis  exertions  respecting  it.  Afler  the  report  made  by  the  committee  of  the  House 
last  year,  Mr.  Telford,  the  engineer,  was  applied  to  as  to  the  probable  expense  of  a 
survey,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  best  plan  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with  pure 
water.  That  gentleman,  than  whom  no  more  competent  authority  could  be  applied 
to,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  survey  would  take  from  £3,000  to  £5,000,  but  he  could 
not  be  positive  that  the  latter  sum  would  cover  the  expense.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, ministers  did  not  feel  themselves  justified  in  entering  upon  the  measure. 
Besides,  he  must  observe,  that  such  an  interference  on  the  part  of  government  would 
form  a  most  dangerous  precedent.  If  they  interfered  in  procuring  a  supply  of  water, 
why  not  in  procuring  a  supply  of  g^,  or  in  lighting,  watching,  and  paving  the 
streets  ?  Nay,  more,  if  such  interference  took  place  with  respect  to  the  metropolis, 
what  was  to  prevent  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Ekiinburgh,  and  the  other  great  towns, 
from  making  a  similar  application  ?  Repeated  complaints  had  been,  and  continued 
to  be,  made  of  the  conduct  of  the  water  companies — that  the  water  supplied  by  them 
was,  in  some  instances,  deficient  in  quantity  and  iiniiure  in  quality,  and  that  the 
price  charged  had  increased  with  those  deficiencies.  The  consequence  would  be  that, 
unless  the  evil  were  remedied  by  the  existing  companies,  new  companies  would  rise 
up,  who,  by  the  encouragement  they  would  receive,  would  teach  the  present  compa- 
nies that  they  had  forgotten  their  own  interests  when  they  neglected  or  violated  the 
principle  of  their  contract  with  the  public.  He  still  thought  that  the  companies  who 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  monopoly,  were  bound  to  reme<iy  the  evil  complained 
of.  He  thought  it  would  be  wise  in  those  companies  to  bear  the  expense  of  the 
survey.  If  thev  would,  government  would  see  that  it  was  executed ;  and  there  vras 
no  doubt  that  cither  higher  up  in  the  Thames,  or  from  the  Colne,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  pure  water  could  be  obtained.  He  had  great  hopes  that  the  evil  would  be  very 
soon  remedied,  either  in  this  or  in  some  other  way. 


EAST  RETFORD. 

Mat  7,  1829. 

Mr.  li.  Fane  moved  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown,  to  make  out  a  new  writ  for  the  electing  of  two  Burgesses  to  serve  in  this 
present  parliament  for  the  Borough  of  East  Retford,  in  the  room  of  the  boo.  Sir 
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Bobert  Lawrence  Dondas  and  William  Battie  Wrightson,  Esq.,  whose  election  has 
been  declared  to  be  Toid." 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Tennyson  opposed  the  motion,  and  moved,  as  an  amendment,  **  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  not  issue  his  warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a  oew  writ 
for  the  electing  of  two  burgesses  to  serve  in  the  present  parliament  for  the  Borough 
of  East  Retford,  until  this  day  three  weeks." 

Mr.  Peel  suggested,  that  it  would  be  better  to  withdraw  the  motion  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  or  allow  the  previous  question  to  be  put,  which  would  render  the  amendment 
minecessary.  In  either  case  the  subject  could  be  renewed  at  any  time  that  hon.  mem- 
bers thought  proper.  He  owned  he  could  not  support  the  motion  for  issuing  the 
writ.  After  the  evidence  they  had  had,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  resolution 
to  which  tbey  had  already  come ;  and  it  would  be  a  bad  precedent  for  other  boroughs, 
if  they  passed  such  conduct  by  without  taking  some  proceeding  respecting  it. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 


POOR  LAWS  IN  IRELAND. 

May  7,  1829. 

Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  moved,  **That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  expe- 
dient to  take  into  early  consideration,  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  the  condition 
of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  consider  the  propriety  of  introducing  a  system 
of  Poor  Laws  into  Ireland,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  parliament  may  deem 
appiicable  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  country.*' 
Lord  F.  L.  Gower  moved  the  previous  question. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  debate,  Greneral  Gascoyne  proposed,  that  the  further  debate 
vptm  the  question  should  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday. 

Ma.  Secbftukt  Pbbl  rose  amidst  cries  of  ^^adjourn.**  He  said,  that  the  question 
ofadjoamment  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  number  of  members  who  felt  mclined 
to  speak  npon  the  question.  The  motion  of  the  previous  question,  moved  by  his 
Bobie  friend,  proved  nothing ;  and  for  himself,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  general 
principle  of  the  measure.  He  was  far  from  undervaluing  it :  on  the  contrary,  he 
m  that  if  negatived  at  present,  it  must  undergo  a  full  discussion  in  the  course 
of  the  next  session.  If,  however,  many  hon.  members  did  not  feel  inclined  to  address 
tbe  House  npon  it,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  disposed  of  that  night. 

Geaend  Gascoyne  expressed  his  determination  to  support  the  motion,  in  the  event 
ofitsg^ing  to  a  division. 

Mr.  Peel  said  that  iu  voting  for  the  previous  question,  he  wished  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  expressing  any  decided  irrevocable  opinion  as  to  the  principle  ojr  the  merits 
of  tbe  proposition  which  had  been  advocated  by  the  hon.  member  for  Waterfnrd.  He 
thoald  vote  for  the  previous  question,  as  he  much  doubted  the  policy  of  the  House  of 
CoBunons  pledg^g  itself  in  one  session  of  parliament,  to  pursue  any  specific  course 
in  the  next.  It  would  always  be  open  to  parliament  to  adopt  the  course  proposed  by 
the  bon.  noember,  without  giving  any  distinct  pledge  on  the  subject.  There  might 
be  circomstances  under  which  it  would  be  right  to  give  such  a  pledge,  in  order  to 
■Hay  a  ferment,  or  to  subdue  the  excitement  of  the  moment;  but  there  should  exist 
good  and  sufficient  ground  for  it  before  it  was  done.  Here,  however,  the  case  was 
different.  Whenever  the  House  pledged  itself  to  consider  the  propriety  of  extending 
tbe  Poor-laws  to  Ireland,  it  should  at  once  enter  upon  that  enquiry ;  in  order  to  allay 
the  ferment  and  agitation  which  would  naturally  take  place  upon  the  occasion.  He 
denied  that  he  had,  during  the  last  session,  expressed  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Poor-laws  into  Ireland  :  on  the  contrary,  he  had  then  said  that  he 
saw  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  introducing  them.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could 
express  himself  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  the  system,  as  it  existed  here,  when 
be  did  not  know  what  machinery  there  existed  in  Ireland  for  carrying  the  English 
Poor-laws  into  operation  there.  He  was  certain  that  if  they  introduced  the  system 
as  it  at  present  existed  in  England  into  Ireland,  if  they  established  there  overseers, 
parochial  vestries,  and  select  vestries,  that  all  this  machinery  would  be  converted 
into  a  system  of  local  jobbing.  The  incursions  of  Irish  paupers  into  England  was 
Bsdonbtedly  «  great  inconvenience  and  hardship  npon  the  people  of  this  country. 
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and  its  direct  tendency  was  to  rednce  the  labourers  of  this  countiy  wherever  such  in- 
cursions took  place,  as  in  the  west  of  England,  to  a  Icyel  with  the  paupers  from  Ire- 
land. While  the  Irish  paupor  could  come  over  here  for  U.  or  U.  6d.,  those  incur- 
sions  would  continue ;  and  there  was  more  expense  incurred,  he  belicTed,  in  sending 
one  of  these  Irish  labourers  back  to  his  own  country,  than  would  be  incurred  if  be 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  a  parish  a  sufficient  time  to  establish  a  settlement.  But. 
how  could  they  refuse  relief  to  those  Irish  labourers  in  England,  when  they  would 
not  refuse  relief  to  foreigners  ?  The  Irish  pauper  here  was  entitled  to  casual  support 
as  long  as  he  remained ;  and  therefore,  to  avoid  that  expense,  the  parochial  autho- 
rities transferred  him  to  Ireland,  and  incurred  a  still  greater  expense  in  doing  so. 
How  could  they  sefuse  relief  to  the  Irish  pauper,  when  they  gave  it  to  foreigners 
who  might  be  casually  cast  on  our  shores  ?  Very  recently  a  case  had  occurred, 
where  a  number  of  persons  from  the  north  of  Germany,  who  were  emigrating  to 
South  America,  thought  it  convenient  to  cast  themselves  upon  our  shores,  and  they 
were  a  f^rc&t  burthen  to  the  parishes  in  the  district  where  they  were  cast.  He  would 
not  pledge  himself  to  introduce  the  principle  of  the  English  system  of  Poor-laws 
into  Ireland,  without  having  first  given  the  subject  the  most  deliberate  consideration, 
as  to  its  effect  on  the  state  of  pauperism  in  this  country,  and  as  to  its  probable  result, 
in  giving  poor  but  able-bodied  men  in  that  country  the  right  to  demand  assistance. 
He  assured  the  House,  that  so  far  from  having  expressed  any  decided  opinion  on  the 
question  last  session  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  snow  the  enormous  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  He  still  entertained  that  opinion,  and  did  not  know  what 
machinery  would  be  necessary  for  such  a  purpose.  By  rejecting  the  motion,  the  House 
would  express  no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  that  most  difficult  Question.  All  he  could 
say  was,  that  he  should  be  willing  to  act  on  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Ar- 
magh, and  to  give  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  his  full  and  deliberate  consider- 
ation ;  but  he  could  not  pledge  himself  to  introduce  any  measure  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Peel  further  said,  he  hoped  it  would  be  understood  that  he  had  given  no  pledge 
whatever  as  to  the  intention  of  government  to  introduce  any  measure  upon  this  sub- 
ject. He  admitted  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  required  serious  con- 
sideration,  but  he  had  not  pledged  government  to  the  recognition  of  any  particular 
system  for  their  relief. 

The  motion  was  at  length  withdrawn. 


RECOVEDY  OF  SMALL  DEBTS. 
Mat  8,  1829. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord  Althorp, — 

Mr.  Secbetaet  Peel  said,  it  was  with  very  great  reluctance  that  he  had 
postponed  the  bill  for  the  Recovery  of  Small  Debts  last  session.  The  reason 
ne  did  so  was,  because  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  patent  offices 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  bill ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  grant  compensation 
to  those  who  held  sueh  offices.  It  was  easy,  he  knew,  to  grant  compensation ; 
but  this  might  make  an  alteration  in  the  practice,  and  occasion  greater  emolu- 
ments to  be  received  by  persons  holding  other  patent  offices,  by  which  the 
public  would  not  be  iK'neOtcd.  llie  commissioners  for  enquiring  into  the  practice 
of  courts  of  justice  had  made  a  number  of  enquiries  on  this  subject,  with  respect  to 
the  effect  which  his  hilt  would  have  on  certain  offices ;  and  it  was  found  that  the 
provisions  of  his  bill  and  the  objects  of  the  commissioners  were  very  nearly  con- 
nected. He  thought  that  the  only  proper  mode  of  proceeding  would  be,  to  grant 
conipensations  for  all  at  one  time,  in  oruer  to  prevent  the  evil  which  had  arisen  in 
Ireland  from  granting  partial  compensations.  At  the  close  of  last  session,  he  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to  this  subject,  and  they  had  succeeded  in 
making  many  valuable  enquiries.  He  therefore  thought  that  until  the  whole  ques- 
tion were  introduced,  it  would  be  unwise  to  bring  in  this  bill.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  lord,  that  some  mode  for  the  easy  recovery  of  Small  Debts  ought  to  bt*  pro- 
vided ;  and  as  soon  as  the  question  of  compensation  was  settled,  it  should  be  attend- 
ed to.  He  could  a^pure  the  noble  lord,  that  no  press  of  business  should  have  pre- 
sented himirom  undertaking  a  measure  of  that  kind  in  the  pretent  seuion,  if  that 
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pirt  of  the  qiiestion  to  which  he  had  alluded  could  have  been  settled  with  satisfaction 
to  die  P*rtMS  immediately  concerned,  and  with  justice  to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  red  sabsequently  remarked,  that  he  was  no  friend  to  patent  offices.  His  fear 
vai,  diat  if  a  bUl  were  introduced  similar  to  that  of  last  session,  these  officers  would 
fet  too  much  under  its  provisions.  So  far  was  he  from  encouraging  patent  officers, 
that,  oo  the  termination  of  the  existing  officers  provision  would  be  made  to  render  it 
MipniwiMe  that  others  should  be  appointed  in  the  same  way.  The  principle,  he  ad- 
■itted,  was  bad  for  the  interests  of  justice;  but  the  uniform  practice  had  been,  when 
giMtofliees  weregpranted  for  public  services,  to  attach  those  patent  situations  to  them. 


MR.  O'CONNELL— CLARE  ELECTION. 

Mat  18,  1829. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  debate  adjourned  from  the  15th  instant, 
on  the  motion,  ^^  That  IVlr.  0*Connell  be  called  back,  and  heard  at  the  table/* — 

Mb.  SacBBTAST  Feel  said,  bethought  it  might  tend  to  save  the  time  of  the  House, 
if  be  were  at  once  to  state  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 
This  debate  was  adjourned  upon  the  day  that  an  hon.  member  of  this  House  came 
down  to  take  his  seat,  on  having  administered  to  him  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and 
Aljomtion.     The  right  hon.  the  Speaker,  most  properly,  in  the  execution  of  his 
mj,  which  compelled  him  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  par- 
fiimeot,  according  to  his  construction  of  them,  hesitated  to  admit  the  hon.  member 
en  taking  the  Oatns  of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration,  aud  required  iiim  to  take  the  for- 
Mr  OaUi  of  Supremacy.     The  hon.  member  objected  to  take  the  former  Oath  of 
&ipremacy,  and  preferred  a  claim  to  sit  on  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act 
jwised  in  the  present  session  for  the  relief  of  his  majesty^s  Roman  Catholic  subjects, 
ibe  question  immediately  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  was  this — whether  or 
■ot  the  member  for  Clare  should  be  heard  at  all  on  the  subject;  and  if  he  should  be 
heard,  whether  he  should  be  heard  at  the  table  or  at  the  bar  of  the  House.     With  these 
questioos  he  would  in  no  manner  mix  up  any  other  question.   He  would  avoid  express- 
ing the  slightest  opinion  on  the  legal  point,  whether  the  member  for  Clare  had  a  right 
to  nt  without  taking  the  former  Oath  of  Supremacy.     He  would  postpone  his  opinion 
00  that  point,  until  such  time  as  it  should  be  discussed ;  and  he  would  now  address  him- 
lelf  entirely  to  these  three  questions, — whether  the  member  for  Clare  should  be  heard 
stall,  and  if  heard,  whether  he  should  be  heard  at  the  table,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 
Havine  given  this  subject  the  fullest  consideration,  during  the  interval  which  had 
dapsed  since  the  debate  was  adjourned,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  would  be  fitting  to  hear  the  member  for 
Qare.     He  thought  so  because  the  case  was  a  special  case,  which  could  not  possibly 
be  drawn  into  precedent.     It  was  a  claim  founded  on  a  question  as  to  the  construction 
of  nets  of  puiiament.     Whatever  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  House  might  be  on 
tbat  claim,  that  decision  would  be  more  satisfactory,  if  the  House  permitted  the  ob- 
ject of  it  to  state  his  case  in  the  manner  which  he  should  afterwards  point  out.     He 
was  aware  that  the  question   was  a  special  and  individual  one,  which  there- 
fore,  perhaps,   might  be  exempted  from  the  ordinary  regulations;   but  he  con- 
eerved  that  it  was  a  question  not  only  of  admission  to  privilege,  but  of  liability 
to  penalty ;  because,  the  question  would  arise  as  to  what  oath  was  proper  to  be 
taken*  wid  if  the  member  for  Clare  should  take  the  wron^  oath,  he  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  in  a  court  of  law.     But  as  there  were  special  and  peculiar  circum- 
itincei  io  the  present  case,  he  was  desirous,  particularly  as  it  could  not  be  drawn 
into  precedent,  of  giving  the  individual    so  circumstanced  every  fair  advantage, 
consistent   with  the  usual  practice  of  the  House.    As  to  the  question,  whether 
the  member  for  Clare  should  be  heard  at  the  table  or  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  he 
had  no  bcdtation  in  saying,  that  it  would  not  be  fitting  to  permit  him  to  be  heard 
at  the  table.     He  thought  there  was  nothing  in  the  precedents  quoted  which  fortified 
the  hon.  member^s  claim  arg^mentatively  to  discuss  at  the  table  his  right  to  sit  in 
tinift  HoQse.    The  only  precedents  bearing  on  the  present  case  were  limited  to  those  of 
Lord  Fnnshnw  and  &r  H.  Monson.    Lord  Fanshaw  and  Sir  H.  Monson  were  mem- 
SO^YcfL.  IL 
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ben  of  the  eonTention,  which  was  suhsemientlT  declared  to  be  ajpariiament  lo 
addition  to  these,  there  were  the  cases  of  Mr.  Archdale  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  was 
brought  up  in  custody  to  the  bar.  The  cases  of  Lord  Fanshaw  and  Sir  H.  Monson  were 
very  peculiar.  Thejr  were  members  of  the  eonTention  parlian^ent  and  had  sat  in  th« 
House,  without  taking  any  oaths  at  all,  either  at  the  office  of  the  Lord  Steward,  or  at  the 
table  of  the  House.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  have  taken  any 
oaths ;  for  the  only  Oath  of 'Allegiance  which  theQ  existed  was  that  prescribed  by  king 
James,  and  it  was  manifestly  inconsistent  that  the  members  of  the  convention  should 
take  an  oath  prescribed  by  king  James.  They  continued  to  sit  as  members  of  the  eon- 
Tention, and  were  parties  to  the  act  by  which  the  convention  was  declared  to  be  a 
parliament,  without  taking  any  oaths,  and  were  found  in  that  condition,  when  an 
act  passed  abrogating  the  old  oaths  and  prescribing  new  ones.  It  was  by  that 
statute  enacted,  that  after  the  1st  of  March,  1689,  every  member  should  take  the 
Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance,  as  altered  by  the  parliament,  in  lieu  of  the 
former  ones.  Four  hundred  members  qualified  on  the  first  day,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
March  there  was  a  call  of^the  House,  and  many  members  who  had  not  been  present 
on  the  first  day,  were  called  upon  to  attend,  and  reauired  to  take  the  Oaths  of  Supre- 
macy and  Allegiance,  as  prescribed  by  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary.  Those  oaths 
were  tendered  to  the  two  members  by  the  S|)eaker,  and  upon  declining  to  take  them, 
they  were  ordered  to  withdraw.  The  case  of  Mr.  O'Connell  was,  he  apprehended, 
in  substance  the  same.  The  Speaker  having  tendered  to  him  the  Oath  of  Supremacy, 
be  declined  to  take  it,  and  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw.  W^hatever  peculiarity 
attended  the  cases  of  Lord  Fanshaw  and  Sir  II.  Monson,  as  members  of  the  convention 
parliament,  they  did  in  substance  what  the  member  for  C!lare  did — tl\ey  stated  their 
objections  to  take  the  oaths,  and  they  were  then  ordered  to  withdraw ;  but  they  did 
not  address  any  argument  upon  the  subject  while  in  the  House,  and  they  were  not 
competent  to  do  so,  because  they  were  incapable  of  being  present,  until  they  had 

fualified  according  to  law.  The  case  of  Mr.  Archdale  was  very  nearly  the  same, 
[e  acquainted  the  Speaker,  that  he  had  consented  to  serve  as  a  member  of  parliament 
under  the  impression  that  his  declaration  of  fidelity  would  be  tantamount  to  tak- 
ing an  oath.  When  he  came  into  the  House,  the  oaths  were  tendered  to  him,  which 
he  declined  taking,  and  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw.  Then  came  the  case  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  which  a  right  hon.  member  thought  established  the  right  of  the  member  for 
Clare  to  be  heard  at  the  table. 

Mr.  Wynn  explained.  He  had  stated,  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes  established 
Mr.  0*Connell*s  right  to  be  heard  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Peel. — The  course  pursued  on  that  occasion  clearly  proved  that  a  member 
who  had  not  Qualified  ma.st  be  heard  at  the  bar.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  brought  up  in 
the  custody  or  the  Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  before  any  thing  passed,  be 
desired  to  put  this  question  to  the  Speaker,  whether  or  not,  as  he  had  not  taken  the 
oaths,  and  had  not  presented  his  Qualification  at  the  table,  he  did  not  subject  hia- 
sdf  to  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  statutes  of  Charles  II.,  if  he  addressed  any 
observations  to  the  House.  He  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  the  House,  and  the  opinion  which  the  House  delivered  was,  that  though 
be  had  not  taken  the  oaths,  and  had  not  presented  his  qualification,  yet  there  was 
nothing  in  the  act  which  prevented  him  fn)m  appearing  at  the  bar.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  these  precedents,  the  question  might  be  tried  by  the  dictates  of  common 
sense.  Assuming  that  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  was  in  force  according  to  the  inter* 
pretation  which  had  been  placed  on  it  by  the  organ  of  the  opinion  of  that  House, 
whose  duty  it  was,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  House,  to  interpret  the  law,  and  to 
act  upon  that  interpretation; — assuming  that  it  was  quite  inconsistent  with  law  to 
permit  the  member  for  Clare  to  be  present  at  discussions  of  the  House,  and  to  deliver 
arguments  witiiout  taking  the  Oath  of  Supremacy, —  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  remaining  in  the  House,  having  omitted  to  take  that  oath  ?  The  law  subjected 
individuals  who  sat,  or  voted,  or  entered  into  the  House,  not  having  taken  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy,  to  heavy  penal tift* ;  and  therefore,  even  if  there  were  considerable 
doubt  on  the  subject,  the  House  ought  not  to  lend  its  sanction  to  the  possible  infrac- 
tion of  the  law.  The  object  of  the  house  was  to  hear  what  could  be  urged  by  the 
individual  in  question  in  support  of  his  claim.  That  purpose  would  be  answered 
by  hearing  him  at  the  bar.     By  hearing  him  at  the  bar  he  would  be  exempt 
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■11  penalties  which  possibly  might  attach  to  him  if  heard  at  the  table ;  and  therefore, 
IB  refereoee  to  his  own  security,  it  was  better  that  he  should  be  heard  at  the  bar  than 
■I  the  table.     These  were  the  reasons  which  had  brought  him  to  the  two  following 
cooclusions : — namely,  that  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  it  was 
hieapaMe  of  being  drawn  into  precedent,  being  an  individual  question,  and  as  it  rested 
en  the  eonstmction  of  acts  of  parliament,  it  was  right  to  give  to  the  member  whose 
ctie  was  ioTolved  in  this  consideration,  the  privilege  of  stating  it  by  himself,  counsel, 
or  agmts.     He  had  also  stated  the  grounds  why  he  thought  the  member  for  Clare 
•oght  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  in  preference  to  being  heard  at  the  table. 
He  kaew  that  these  matters  were  considered  by  some  persons,  but  he  believed  by 
■0  member  of  that  House,  of  trifling  importance.     Great  public  interest,  he  was 
eoDvinced,  was  concerned  in  maintaining  the  privileges  of  that  House,  and  in  doing 
aa  act  of  substantial  justice  we  should  take  care  to  see  that  it  was  done  according  to 
fsnas,  which  only  superficial  minds  held  up  to  ridicule.      An  hon.  friend  appeared 
to  be  under  the  impression,  that  the  House  ought  to  admit  the  member  for  Clare 
iito  the  House.     In  reference  to  his  having  been  permitted  to  advance  to  the  table 
h  the  first  instance,  without  being  called  upon  to  produce  a  certificate  of  his  having 
taken  the  oaths  before  the  Lord  Steward,  the  precedents  were  in  his  favour.     That 
vai  enetly  the  case  of  Mr.  Archdale.     Before  appearing  in  the  House,  he  informed 
Ike  Speaker  that  he  entertained  strong  objections  to  take  the  oaths.    The  presump- 
tion, therefore,  was,  that  he  had  not  qualified  out  of  doors ;  and,  notwithstanding 
tint,  the  House  admitted  him  to  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oaths.    The 
pWMuupCion  was,  that  the  member  had  complied  with  the  law,  which  directed  that 
emain  oaths  should  be  taken  before  the  Lord  Steward,  and  he  subjected  himself  to 
a  liigfa  penaltT  if,  having  neglected  to  do  so,  he  took  his  seat.     The  power  to  admi- 
BiiCertDe  oatns  was  given  to  ihe  Lord  Steward  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Crown, 
liiieh  was  not  content  by  their  being  administered  by  the  officers  of  that  House ; 
iod  the  Crown  required  that  the  members  of  the  House  should  give  such  security 
with  respect  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  as  parliament  should  require.     The 
practice  of  requiring  the  certificate  had  not  been  steadily  adhered  to.     He  had  him- 
idf  taken  his  seat  in  the  House,  afrer  qualifving  in  the  Lord  Steward*s  office,  without 
kti  certificate  being  demanded.     He  therefore  thought  that  the  course  ddopted  by 
tbf  Speaker  was  exactly  in  consonance  with  the  usages  of  the  House.     He  should 
propose  by  way  of  amendment,  in  order  to  bring  the  question  to  an  issue,  to  leave 
oat  from  the  word  ''O'Conncll^'  to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words,  ^*  the  member  for  Clare,  be  heard  at  the  bar,  by  himself,  his  counsel,  or 
Mats,  in  respect  of  his  claim  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament,  without  taking  the  Oath 
•I  Si^iremacT,*'  instead  thereof. 

The  ammiament  having  been  agreed  to,  Mr.  O^Connell  was  called  in  and  heard ; 
after  which,  Mr.  0*Connell  having  withdrawn,  the  Solicitor-general  moved,  **  That 
it  tt  die  opinion  of  this  House,  that  Mr.  O^Connell  having  been  returned  a  member 
of  this  House,  before  the  commencement  of  the  act  pass^  in  this  session  of  parlia- 
arni,  for  the  relief  of  his  majesty*s  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  is  not  entitled  ^to  sit 
or  vole  in  this  House  unless  he  first  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.^* 
In  the  lengthened  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  Brougham,  said,  he  felt  great  diffidence  in  venturing  to 
oSir  an  opinion  on  a  question  which  required  for  its  due  discussion  advantages  of 
profeaaioiui  education  and  professional  experience,  which  he  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  poasess.  But  he  still  felt  that  this  doubt  of  his  competency  did  not  relieve  him 
from  the  obligation  of  forming  an  opinion  on  its  merits,  nor  prevent  him  from  ex- 
presnng  that  opinion  in  his  judicifd  capacity.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  had 
arrived  was  so  far  satisfactory  as  to  have  the  sanction  of  three  of  the  most  eminent 
k^  aathorities.  It  was  his  good  fortune,  in  the  judgment  which  he  had  formed  on 
Ike  present  question,  to  concur  with  his  learned  friend  the  Solicitor-general,  with 
tke  iearoed  member  for  Peterborough,  and  with  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Sugden), 
wkoee  aeateness  and  ability  were  so  justly  appreciated.  Ho  was  not  prepared  to 
eoneede  the  point  at  issue,  on  the  ground  that,  by  the  act  of  William  ami  Mury,  the 
OMhs  of  Alijuration  and  Supremacy  had  been  repeale<l ;  for  on  reference  to  that  act 
ke did  not  see  the  repeal,  nor  any  thing  to  warrant  his  saying,  that  such  was  tho 
Wgn  of  the  eminent  men  who  framed  that  measure.     But  by  referring  to  the  8th 
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chapter  of  the  first  of  William  and  Mary,  it  would  at  onoe  appear  ohvioiiB,  that  it 
never  was  the  intent  of  the  parliament  of  that  day,  in  pas!>ing^  the  latter  act,  to  repeal 
the  Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Abjuimlion.  The  8'h  ehnpter  of  the  first  of  William 
and  Mary  provided,  that  the  oaths  shall  be  adminiatered  by  the  Lord  Steward,  in  the 
Lord  Steward^s  oiHce,  to  all  members  of  parliament  previous  to  their  takingr  their 
seats,  and  that  the  said  oaths  shall  be  administered  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  aamo 
place,  as  the  former  oaths.  The  5th  section  of  the  8th  chapter  of  the  first  of  WilHam 
and  Mary  afforded  an  additional  proof,  that  it  never  was  the  intent  of  the  legislature, 
in  passing  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  to  repeal  these  oaths.  That  section  consti- 
tuted a  renewal  of  the  enactment  which  made  it  obligatory  on  all  persons  coming 
into  other  situations,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to  take  these  oaths ;  and  it  provided,  that 
every  person  who  should  be  admitted  to  any  employment,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  or 
who  should  come  into  any  capacity  in  respect  whereof  such  person  was  bound  to  take 
those  oaths,  under  the  former  act.  should  take  the  oaths  aforesaid  in  the  manner,  at 
the  time,  and  in  such  courts  and  i)laces,  as  he  ought  to  take  the  former  oaths,  on 
entering  upon  such  employment.  Here  was  a  strong  proof  of  what  was  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  in  passing  these  acts.  The  Ist  of  William  and  Mary  provided  that 
these  oaths  should  be  administered  to  all  members  of  parliament,  and  this  clause  of 
an  act  passed  subsequently  in  the  same  session  provided.  That  the  oaths  established 
to  be  taken  by  virtue  of  that  act,  should  be  administered  to  all  persons  holding 
oflices  of  emolument  or  trust  under  the  Crown. — But  he  would  show  by  a  reference 
to  the  course  pursued  by  parliament,  almost  immediately  subsequent  to  the  period 
at  which  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  cap.  1,  was  passed,  that  no  duubt  whatever 
could  be  entertained  in  respect  to  this  matter.  In  1689,  a  few  months  only  after  the 
passing  of  the  act  to  which  he  had  alluded,  in  the  new  parliament  which  succeeded 
in  that  year,  a  fact  occurred,  which  in  his  mind  at  once  set  the  question  at  rest.  He 
would  ask,  if  the  legislature  had  intended  by  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  c.  1,  lo 
repeal  the  Oaths  of  {Supremacy  and  Abjuration,  whether  if  such  had  been,  as  was 
contended,  the  real  intention  of  the  legislature  in  passing  that  act,  it  would  appear 
that  those  oaths  had  l)een  administered  by  the  Lord  Steward  as  usual  in  the  as- 
sembling of  the  new  parliament  ?  Was  it  possible,  he  would  ask,  if  such  had  been 
the  case,  that  an  entry  would  appear  upon  the  Journals  of  this  House,  dated  the  20ih 
of  March,  1 689,  and  which  stated,  that  on  that,  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, the  Earl  of  Devonshire  came  into  his  office,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
clerk  of  the  Crown,  and  of  others  then  and  there  present,  he  administered  to  certain 
members  of  parliament,  the  oaths  appointed  to  be  taken  by  an  act  in  the  first  year 
of  his  majesty*s  reign,  entitled  ^^an  act,**  &c.,  and  that  having  done  so,  he  formed  a 
commission,  consisting  of  his  deputy,  and  such  of  the  members  as  had  been  sworn 
to  administer  the  said  oaths  to  the  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  the  said  persons  so  commissioned  and  deputed,  and  attended  by  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  did,  according  to  the  power  given  to  them  administer  the  said 
oaths  to  all  the  menibers  of  the  House  previous  to  their  taking  their  seat^,  and  that 
the  said  members  having  been  thus  sworn  proceeded  to  elect  their  Speaker.  Would 
it  be  contended  after  that,  that  it  was  the  real  intention  of  the  parliament  of  1688  to 
repeal  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Abjuration,  or  to  aflbrd  to  any  |)ersons  relief 
from  the  obligation  of  taking  such  oaths  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
bad  just  sat  down,  said,  that  the  case  was  full  of  doubt  and  difficulty ;  and  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  we  were  bound  to  give  the  individual  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt.  Now,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  thev  were  bound  to  stand,  in  this  instance, 
upon  their  privileges.  If  this  were,  indetn),  a  case  where  a  question  before  a  court 
of  justice,  and  a  doubt  arose,  he  would  say  that  all  the  beneat  of  that  doubt  should 
be  given  to  the  individual.  Hut  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  question  before 
them  was  one  which  regarded  more  the  privilege  of  Parliament  than  the  right  of  an 
individual ;  and  that  tliey  were  bfnind  to  decide  that  question  without  reference  to 
the  claim  of  any  particular  individual.  It  was  said,  that  Mr.  O^Connell  should  not 
be  made  a  solitary  exception  to  the  general  relief  afforded  by  the  late  bill.  But,  if 
the  Relief  bill  excluded  Mr.  0*Connell,  why  was  not  that  objection  urged  toitdurinff 
its  progress  through  that  House?  Why  was  not  an  alteration  in  the  Relief  bill 
then  proposed,  in  order  that  Mr.  OX*onnell  might  not  be  excluded?  But  now  they 
had  to  decide  the  claim  preferred  strictly  in  reference  to  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
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meat,  and  the  obTioos  intent  and  meaning  of  the  acts  under  which  that  oiaim 
ad?aoced ;  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  infusing  into  such  a  case  the  painful  dis- 
emstoD  of  personal  fedings  and  coosideration.     Good  God !  that  personal  feelings 
eoald  be  supposed  to  have  any  operation  in  this  case !     The  claim  was  undoubtedTy 
an  indiTidiiaf,  bat  (if  he  might  be  allowed  to  make  the  distinction)  not  a  personal 
ooe^  which  was  advanced  in  this  instance  by  Mr.  O^ConneU.     He  happened  to  be 
the  ooIt  Roman  Catholic  that  was  returned  to  Parliament  previously  to  the  passing 
of  the  Relief  Act,  and  if  the  case  bad  been  that  of  Lord  Surrey,  the  member  fur 
Horsham,  instead  of  the  member  for  Clare,  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
Himse  would  have  dealt  with  it  precisely  in  a  similar  manner.  Mr.  0*Connell,  being  a 
Roman  Catholic  when  he  was  elected,  was  disqualified  by  the  operation  of  the  then 
ODsting  law  from  taking  his  seat.     He  knew  at  the  time  when  he  was  returned,  that 
sodi  was  the  meaning  given  to  the  law  then  in  operation ;  there  was  therefore  no* 
tbhig  unjust  in  telling  him,  that  as  he  was  elected  under  the  former  law,  by  that 
law  he  most  abide.    They  might  justly  say  to  him,  **  We  deprive  you  of  nothing ! 
we  leave  you  in  the  state  you  were  in  before  the  passing  of  the  late  bill.     We  have 
certainly  for  the  future  relieved  you,  in  common  with  all  Roman  Catholics,  from  the 
necessity  of  making  the  declaration  against  Transubstantiation.     That  bill  was  in- 
teoded  to  place  all  Roman  Catholics  in  that  respect  upon  an  equal  footing;  but  it 
WM  not  intended  to  appl^  to  your  personal  case;  it  was  not  intended  to  relieve  you 
from  the  necessity  of  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  acta  of  parliament  which  were 
the  law  of  the  land  at  the  time  that  you  were  elected.     It  is  by  the  operation  of  the 
former  law  that  you  are  now  excluded ;  and  as  you  were  elected  previously  to  the 
pittiiig  of  the  Relief  bill,  there  is  no  injustice  whatever  in  now  excluding  you,  and 
BO  oeeeasity  has  been  shown  to  induce  us  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  perform  an  un- 
called-for act  of  grace  and  favour.'*    Mr.  O^Connell  was  elected  at  a  time  when  the 
pttiioe  of  that  act  waa  neither  contemplated  by  him  nor  by  his  constituents ;  and 
be  had  no  right  to  have  it  applied  retrospectively  for  his  peculiar  benefit.     The 
ieamed  gentleman  luid  attributed  much  force  to  the  position  which  Mr.  O'Connell 
had  taken  up  in  reference  to  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland.     That  act  provided, 
that  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  former  acts  to  be  taken  by  members  of  parliament, 
should  continue  to  be  taken  ^*  until  parliament  should  otherwise  provide.*'     ^*  Now,'* 
said  Mr.  0*Connell,  **"  parliament  has  *•  otherwise  provided  :*  the  time  has  expired, 
aod  the  House  is  no  longer  competent  to  administer  these  oaths.'*    The  learned 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  characterised  that  as  a  strong  point ;  but  to  him  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  most  futile  argument  indeed. — It  was  not  necessary  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  in  showing,  that  the  late  act  was  limited  to  a  particular  provision 
of  relief  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  a  particular  provision  of  that  nature 
cook!  not  be  urged  as  an  alteration  in  the  law  which  took  away  the  force  of  all  the 
previous  enactments  in  every  instance.     If  it  were  admitted,  that  the  House  was  not 
competent  to  administer  those  oaths  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  neither  would  it  be  com- 
petent for  the  House  to  administer  those  oaths  to  Protestant  members ;  and  if  the 
passing  of  the  Relief  bill  took  away  from  this  House  the  power  of  requiring  Pro- 
testant members  to  take  those  oaths,  how  had  it  happened  that  there  was  no  objec- 
tion made  to  them  since  ?     If  the  argument  of  Mr.  0*Connell  were  well  founded, 
every  individuaJ,  except  a  Roman  Catholic,  on  being  elected,  would  have  a  perfect 
right  to  lit  in  parliament  without  taking  any  oaths.     The  argument  was  a  most 
fmile  one  indeed ;  but  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  learned  gentleman, — 
after  advancing  such  a  position  as  that,  endeavouring  to  support  his  claim  under  the 
tenth  section  of  the  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics,— after  thus  putting 
forward  his  right  to  sit  under  the  old  law,  making  an  effort  to  sustain  it  under  the 
act  passed  sulMequently  to  his  election. 
Mr.  Brougham. — He  only  adverted  to  that  portion  of  the  act. 
Mr.  FeeL — He  endeavoured  to  force  a  construction  upon  it  favourable  to  his  par* 
tieolar  case. 
Mr.  Brougham. — He  only  mentioned  it  incidentally. 

Mr.  Feel  said,  that  he  only  intended  to  do  the  same.  It  was  asserted,  that  this 
rnactroeot  had  not  only  a  prospective  but  a  retrospective  operation.  Without  en- 
lering  upon  the  question  as  to  what  decision  a  court  of  justice  might  pronounce,  in 
to  the  penalties  for  not  taking  the  oaths,  he  would  maintain,  that  the 
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Relief  Act  bad  not  a  retrospectWe  operation,  so  as  to  embrace  Mr.  O^ConuelI*s  < 
aod  it  could  in  no  otber  way  be  made  applicable  to  it ;  for  Mr.  O'ConnclI 
elected  before  tbe  passing  of  that  act.  It  vas  not  the  law  under  which  he 
elected,  and  there  could  be  no  cavil  on  that  point;  for  so  early  as  the  reig 
Henry  VI.,  the  certificate  of  the  sheriff  that  an  individuHl  was  duly  elected  < 
stituted  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  time  that  member  was  returned,  and  such 
tificate  as  to  the  learned  gentleman's  return  was  in  possession  of  tlie  House. — 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  adroitly  endeavoured,  by  referring  to  proceed 
in  another  place,  and  by  alluding  to  a  clause  which  had  been  there  proposed 
high  legal  authority,  during  the  progress  of  the  Relief  bill,  for  the  purpos 
excluding  Mr.  O'Connell  by  name,  to  prove  that  there  was  a  strong  presumj: 
that  the  present  enactment  was  insufficient  for  that  purpose.  Now,  he  apprehei 
that  the  argument  of  Lord  Tenterden  on  that  occasion  was,  that  if  Mr.  O'Cor 
would  take  the  Oatli  of  Supremacy,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  tal 
his  seat;  that  the  necessity  of  making  the  Declaration  against  Transubslantia 
was  removed,  and  that  there  only  remained  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  to  keep 
out.  But,  by  referring  to  the  act,  it  would  be  seen  that  its  operation  was  wl 
prospective ;  for  it  enacted,  "  That  from  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  ai 
shall  be  lawful  fur  any  person  professing  the  Romun  Catholic  religion,  being  a  [ 
or  who  shall,  alter  the  commencement  of  this  act,  be  returned  as  a  member  foi 
House  of  ComrooDS,  to  sit  and  Tote  in  either  liou.<e  of  Parliament  respecti^ 
being  in  all  other  respects  duly  qualified  to  sit  and  vote  therein,  upon  taking 
subscribing  the  following  oath,  instead  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  Abjuration, 
Supremacy.**  The  act  thof  applied,  not  only  to  a  Catholic  in  the  situation 
peer,  but  to  a  Cathode  who  should  be  returned  a  meml>er  of  the  House  of  Comm< 
and  its  operation  was  strictly  confined  to  the  future.— The  right  hon.  gentle 
proceeded  to  state,  that  they  were  to  deal  judicially  with  this  question,  and  to  de 
according  to  the  privilege  of  parliament,  without  reference  to  extrinsic  circumstar 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  complained  that  he  was  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  a 
privilege.  But  the  legislature  had  drawn  the  distinction  in  the  Relief  Act  bet^ 
a  mere  civil  privilege  and  the  right  of  sitting  in  parliament ;  and  the  House  w 
see  at  once  the  justice  of  the  distinction.  The  tion.  member  was  excluded  froc 
franchise  or  civil  rivht  whatever  to  wnlch  his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  had  1 
admitted  by  the  Relief  Act.  He  was  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privil* 
and  franchises  conferred  by  that  act  on  complying  with  its  provisions;  but,  in 
instance,  he  claimed  a  right  to  sit  as  member  of  parliament  under  the  old  law, 
by  the  operation  of  that  law  he  was  excluded.  Upon  the  whole,  he  consider* 
their  bounden  duty  to  act  in  accordance  with  all  the  previous  customs  of  parliar 
in  such  cases ;  and  no  considerations  connected  with,  or  arising  out  of  other  q 
tions,  should  induce  them  to  depart  from  that  course.  To  Roman  Catholics 
turned  hereafter  they  would  extend  the  benefit  of  the  existing  law ;  but  it  woul 
wrong  to  eatend  its  benefit,  by  a  retrospective  operation,  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
had  been  returned  under  a  different  state  of  the  law.  Under  such  circumstances 
felt  himself  bound  to  say  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  not  governed  by  a  refer 
to  any  external  circumstances,  and  that,  let  the  conseouences  be  what  they  migh 
could  not  bring  himself  to  adopt  a  different  course.  He  was  acting  judicially,  ani 
must  vote  for  the  resolution  proposed  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
The  House  divided :  Ayes  190;  Noes  116.    Majority,  74. 

Mat  19,  1829. 

Mr.  O'Connell  having  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  having  refused  to  take  the  ( 
of  Supremacy,  the  Solicitor- general  moved,  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  V 
rant<^to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  make  out  a  new  Writ  for  the  electing  of  a  Kn 
of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Clare,  in  the  r 
of  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  who,  having  been  returned  a  Member  of  this  House 
fore  the  commencement  of  an  Act  passed  in  this  Session  of  Parliament  *  for 
relief  of  UU  Majesty *s  Roman  Catholic  subjects,*  has  refused  to  take  the  Oat 
Supremacy.*' 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  he  found  in  nn  act  of  the  present  session,  the  following  cla 
*^  And  be  it  enacted,  that  when  the  session  herein  directed  to  be  first  holden  for 
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pwpost  of  registering'  freeholds  shall  have  terminated  in  any  county,  the  Lord-liea- 
teoaat  or  other  chief  governor  of  Ireland  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  inserted  in 
tbe  *  Dublin  Gazette:  *  and  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  any 
such  county  in  this  present  parliament,  before  the  publication  of  such  notice  of  the 
termiiiadon  of  the  session  for  such  county,  no  writ  shall  issue  for  the  holding  of  an 
eleetioD  of  a  knight  of  the  shire  for  such  county,  until  after  the  publication  of  such 
BoCiea.''  Now,  as  the  act  also  required,  that  no  session  for  registering  freeholds 
•hoold  be  held  imtil  forty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  act,  and  that  forty 
days  had  oot  yet  expired,  he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  regular  for  the  Speaker  to 
dinet  die  issue  of  a  writ  which  could  not  be  complied  with. 

Mr.  Peel  was  quite  aware  that  this  doubt  would  he  suggested,  and  was  inclined  to 
thittk  that,  Dotwithstanding  the  objection,  the  motion  would  be  better  as  it  stood. 
Tbe  order  of  the  House  was  not  that  a  new  writ  should  be  issued,  but  merely  that 
the  Speaker  should  issue  his  warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown.  He  apprehended 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  notwithstandiag  the  Speaker^s  warrant,  might  suspend 
the  issue  of  the  writ  until  it  could  be  legally  issued.  The  law,  I  apprehend,  will 
jostifjr  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  disobeying — if  it  can  be  called  disobeying 
— or  rather  in  not  actine  upon  the  Speaker's  warrant  until  the  time  specified 
bjraet  of  pariiament  for  the  issue  of  the  writ  has  arrived.  The  clerk  will  receive 
the  warrant,  but  he  will  not  act  upon  it  until  the  law  allows  him.  Thus  it  appears 
Is  me,  that  the  House  will  perform  the  duty  that  devolves  upon  it,  without  acting 
ineoosisteiitly  with  the  law.  However,  the  order  of  the  Speaker  to  issue  his  war- 
not  may  be  delayed  till  the  forty  days  are  expired,  if  that  course  be  deemed  the 
hitter  one;  and  the  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  the  warrant  shall  be  immediate 
m  debyed  for  forty  days  ? 
Ob  tbe  motion  of  Mr.  Portman,  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  21st. 


METROPOLIS  POLICE  BILL 
Mat  19,  1829. 

Mb.  SaGaiTAXT  Pbsl  having  moved  that  the  Metropolis  Pdice  Bill  be  recommitted, 
mid,  that  the  anxiety  and  trouble  he  had  suffered  on  account  of  this  bill  made  him 
dcsiroas  of  seeing  the  question  decided.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  session  the 
eoounittee  made  a  unanimous  report,  on  which  the  present  bill  was  founded.  That 
report  bad  been  printed,  and  every  body  had  full  notice  of  what  was  intended  to  be 
me.  The  bill  had  been  brought  in  the  week  after  the  Catholic  Relief  bill  was 
passed ;  so  that  it  had  now  been  a  sufficient  time  before  the  public.  If  the  city  of 
London  haA  not  been  included,  it  was  because  the  committee  had  reported,  that  the 
state  of  the  nightfy  police  there  was  much  superior  to  that  in  Westminster.  No  less 
than  seven  or  eight  committees,  from  the  year  1763  to  the  present  day,  had  en- 
ferced  the  fitness  of  some  measure  of  this  kind,  and  it  was,  therefore,  high  time  that 
it  shooM  be  introduced.  The  increase  of  crime  in  London  and  Middlesex,  as 
appeared  by  returns  from  the  Old  Bailey,  further  showed  the  necessity  for  it ;  as, 
between  1822  and  1828,  the  prisoners  for  trial  at  those  sessions  had  increased  from 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirtv-nine  to  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  six- 
teen in  the  year.  He  apprehended  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  metropolis  and  its 
vidoity  was  in  favour  of  this  bill,  in  which  he  had  come  to  the  determination  of  fix- 
ing the  maximum  of  contribution,  in  the  different  parishes,  at  Sd.  in  the  pound  ster- 
ling upon  tbe  annual  value  of  property. 

After  A  short  eonversation,  the  bill  went  through  the  committee. 


MR.  O'CONNELL— CLARE  ELECTION. 

Mat  21,  1829. 

In  the  resumed  debate  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
Thai  leBW  be  g\Tea  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  act  of  the  present  session  of 
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parliament,  entitled,  *  An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catbolia 
Subjects,*  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Oaths  to  be  taken  by  members  of  the  Hooae  ol 
Commons  being  Roman  Catholics/* 

Lord  Morpeth  seconded  the  motion. 

After  a  discussion  of  considerable  lensth,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  expressed  his  readioeai 
to  withdraw  his  motion.  Had  he  conceived  it  to  be  at  variance  with  the  good  faith 
and  honour  of  the  House,  he  could  not  have  proposed  it.  As  there  did,  howew, 
seem  to  be  a  very  general  opinion  that  any  alteration  of  the  Relief  bill  might  involfv 
a  construction  of  that  kind,  he  was  anxious  to  withdraw  it ;  and  if  any  expressioDS 
had  fallen  from  him  calculated  to  excite  ang^  feelings  in  Ireland,  no  one  could  regret 
it  more  strongly  than  he  would. 

Mb.  Sbcrktart  Peel  said,  he  cordially  rejoiced  in  the  announcement  of  the  hon. 
member.  So  little,  indeed,  was  he  disposed  to  take  any  triumph  on  this  qaea- 
tion,  that  he  preferred  such  a  conclusion  to  any  negative  of  the  motion,  although 
supported  by  a  large  migority.  Indeed,  he  should  not  have  said  a  single  word  on 
the  subject,  had  he  not  wbhed  to  make  an  observation  on  an  expression  which  fell 
from  an  hon.  member,  attributing  harshness  and  severity  to  tnose  who  brought 
forward  the  motion  for  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  O'Gonnell.  Now,  every  thing  which 
could  nve  the  slightest  semblance  of  the  motion  bein?  a  personal  proceedingr  had 
been  wholly  avoided.  So  far  from  wishing  to  push  tne  proceedings  beyond  the 
usual  practice  of  parliament,  the  motion,  although  not  expressly  enjoined  by  law,  waa 
not  in  the  discretion  of  the  House,  and  was  in  every  respect  conformable  to  its  practice, 
in  cases  either  exactly  similar  or  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  the  member  for 
Clare.  In  the  cases  of  Lord  Fanshaw  and  Sir  H.  Monson,  upon  a  refusal  to  qualify, 
they  were  discharged  from  their  attendance,  not  expelled,  ana  new  writs  were  issued. 
The  case  of  Archdale,  the  Quaker,  was,  however,  precisely  in  point.  There  bad 
been  a  case,  too,  of  recent  occurrence,  which  bore  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  Mr. 
O'Connell.  He  alluded  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Southey.  Mr.  Southey  was  elected 
member  for  Downton ;  and  having  thereupon  written  a  letter  to  the  Speaker, 
intimating  that  he  did  not  possess  the  necessary  qualification,  the  Speaker  read  the 
letter  to  the  House,  and  a  new  writ  was  issued  immediately.  So  far,  therefore,  aa 
precedent  went,  the  practice  had  always  been  in  strict  conmrmity  with  the  present 
motion.  Had  not  the  House,  however,  acted  with  the  greatest  forbearance  to  Mr. 
O'Connell  P  It  was  well-known  to  every  member  that  Mr.  O'Connell  had  been  in 
town  from  the  commencement  of  the  session ;  and  yet,  although  this  was  notorioos, 
had  any  motion  been  made  to  compel  him  to  present  himself  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  oaths  ?  No  motion  of  that  kind  had  been  attempted ;  and  when  the  decision  « 
the  House  was  made,  that  decision,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  was  forced  upon  it  by 
Mr.  0*Connell  himself.  The  course  of  the  House  had  been  throughout  perfectly 
justifiable.  They  could  not,  in  compliance  with  their  duty,  have  adopted  any  other. 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  pronounced  a  determination  not  to  take  the  oaths ;  and  he  would 
ask,  was  not  the  House  bound  to  pfovide  for  a  new  election  P  It  had  been  intimated 
that  government  had  used  its  influence  to  increase  the  minority  upon  this  questioo. 
To  that  statement  he  gave  the  roost  peremptor\'  contradiction.  The  government  had 
not  interfered  in  any  way  upon  the  subject.  "Ewn  those  ordinary  forms  which  thej 
all  knew  were  used  to  rive  information  to  members  when  business  of  importanee 
might  be  expected,  was  departed  from  in  that  instance.  He  viewed  Mr.  0*Conn^*f 
case  merely  as  that  of  an  individual ;  and  should  treat  it  as  he  should  the  case  of 
any  other  member.  The  course  which  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  precedent!  of 
parliament  pointed  out  should  be,  without  hesitation,  pursued  towards  Mr.  0*Cod- 
ncll,  regardless  of  the  consecjuences  which  an  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  fear  would 
result  from  doing  so.  His  fi^llant  friend  seemed  to  anticipate  with  considerable 
alarm  the  consequences  which  would  follow  the  course  now  proposed  for  adoption 
by  the  House.  Now,  he  felt  no  such  alarm.  The  observations  of  his  gallant  frieod 
he  hhould  answer  by  merely  stating  a  few  facts  respecting  the  course  which  govern- 
ment had  pursued,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  in  the  county  with  which  his  gallant 
friend  was  connected.  Several  instances  of  insubordination  and  disturbance  having 
recently  occurred  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  that  county,  he  had  thought  it 
right  in  mercy  to  the  deluded  Fufferers,  to  send  over  to  Ireland  for  the  transport  of 
some  troops  into  Lancashire.     Now,  so  far  from  being  informed  that  they  could  not 
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be  mred,  he  had  recdved  the  following  letter  from  the  highest  authority  in  the  sis- 
tet  kingdom ;  and  he  mentioned  the  fact  to  shoMr  the  beneficial  consequences  which 
had  already  resulted  from  the  late  measure  of  concession.  On  the  9th  of  May  he 
had  written  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  send  oyer  three  regiments  if  he  could  spare  them, 
and  OQ  the  11th  his  Excellency  had  written  to  him  the  following  reply : — **  I  have 
this  day  received  your  letter  of  the  9th,  signifying  your  wish  to  withdraw,  if  pos- 
able,  one  regiment  of  cavalry  and  two  of  infantry  from  the  military  force  of  this 
eoantry.  In  reply  to  which,  it  gives  me  real  satbfaction  to  inform  you,  that,  un- 
der preseot  appearances,  these  regiments  may  be  spared  without  any  danger  to  the 
poboc  peace  or  this  country.**  There  was  in  this  letter  enough  to  satisfy  him  of 
the  beneficial  manner  in  which  the  late  bill  had  operated  upon  the  tranquillity  of 
IrelaiML  Why,  then,  was  it  to  be  said  that  the  present  question,  which  was  merely 
one  of  parliamentary  privilege,  was  calculated  to  undo  the  good  thev  had  already 
aehieved  F  He  cared  nothing  about  the  new  election  for  Clare ;  all  he  considered 
was,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  just  privileges  of  parliament.  Upon  the  ques- 
doo  of  expediency  also,  he  was  much  fortified  in  his  opinion  ;  for  if  they  were  to  re- 
open this  consideration,  what  would  those  think  who  were  affected  by  the  forty- 
ifaiOing  disfranchisement  bill,  which  was  the  price  paid  for  the  larger  measure  P 
Upon  the  fullest  deliberation,  therefore,  he  saw  no  other  course  which  it  became 
thm  to  take,  than  to  ag^ree  to  the  motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
The  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  original  motion  agreed  to. 
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June  1,  1829. 

Od  the  rootion  of*  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  the  passages  in  his  Majesty*s  speech  at  the 
eoauDeocement  and  termination  of  the  last,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
ienoo  were  read.     Sir  J.  Mackintosh  then  delivered  a  long  and  powerful  speech, 
nesting  to  the  afiairs  of  Portugal,  concluding,  amidst  loud  cheers,  with  moving  for 
eopies  and  extracts  of  communications  concerning  the  relations  between  this  country 
•od  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  illustrative  of  the  several  topics  alluded  to  in  his  speech. 
Mr.  SacsxTABT  Psbl  said,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  made  an 
ibfe  and  eloquent  speech  to  die  House,  bad  reserved  for  the  closing  part  an  affect- 
ing address  to  their  feelings.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  detailed  the  extreme 
ttveritics  alleged  to  have  been  committed  upon  certain  residents  in  the  city  of 
Oporto.     He  was  confident,  however,  that  no  sympathv  towards  the  sufferings  of 
individoala,  and  no  indignation  against  injustice,  would  withdraw  the  House  from 
the  calm  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  those  principles  on  which  the  public 
poiiey  of  this  country  had  been  founded  with  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.    He 
eoiild  not  but  express  his  cordial  concurrence  in  the  hope  that  this  country,  through 
the  forbearance,  wisdom,  and  virtue  of  its  constitutional  counsellors,  would  continue  to 
CBJoy  the  tranquillity  and  harmony  which,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  had  happily  ex- 
pericoeed.     ue  trusted  that  efforts  would  be  made  to  advance  general  instruction 
and  cirilisation,  and  increased  commercial  intercourse  between  the  nations,  until  the 
character  of  merely  military  conquerors  was  reduced  to  its  proper  dimensions,  and 
nntil  society  was  impressed  with  just  notions  of  moral  obligations  and  the  blessings 
of  peaee.     He  hoped  he  should  not  be  misconstrued,  as  a  minister  of  this  country, 
ia  osing  this  language.     It  proceeded  from  no  unwillingness  to  enter  upon  war,  if 
the  cause  were  just  and  necessary— «from  no  diffidence  in  the  resources  of  the  country 
— firom  DO  fear  of  the  ability  of  bringing  such  a  contest  to  a  successful  issue ;  but 
BO  man  interested  in  the  general  improven>ent  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
ehaiged   with   the  superintendence  of  the  concerns  of  a  great  nation,  could  be 
aeeoanted  as  acting  an  unworthy  part  in  wishing  for  the  continuance  of  peace. 
He   tndnlged   the  hope  of   being  able  to  satisfy  the   House,    that  the  course 
porsoed  with  respect  to  Portugal  had  not  only  been  in  conformitv  to  the  strict 
principle  of  engtig^ments — not  only  in  conformity   to  the  moral  responsibility 
vUch  England  nad  incurred — but  that  it  was  better  calculated  to  provide  for  the 
*^i*iirinnanccr  of  trsoquillity,  than  that  which,  judging  by  his  arguments  and  observa- 
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tions,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  ha?e  heen  disposed  to  recommend  with  regard 
to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  lie  admitted  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
antiquity  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  this  country  and  Portugal.  He  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  continued  almost  without  interruption  for  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years ;  and  although  the  right  hon.  g^tleman  said,  that  on  three  occasioot 
Portugal  was  subjected  to  invasion  in  consequence  of  its  adherence  to  England,  vet 
he  begged  to  remind  the  House,  that  EIngland  had  not  been  backward  in  advaneina^ 
to  the  succour  of  Portugal ;  and  that  the  history  of  no  country  exhibited  more  prooHi 
of  the  part  taken  by  a  powerful  state  to  protect  any  kingdom  in  its  interests  and  ia* 
dependence.  The  Portuguese  were  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  ancient  allies :  the 
inhabitants  of  the  respective  countries  had  united  their  arms  in  many  fields,  and 
almost  always  in  fields  of  victory.  The  question  now  to  be  considered  was,  whether 
treaties  existed  imposing  on  Great  Britain  any  obligation  which  of  late  had  not  bees 
fulfilled ;  or  whether  any  obligation  imposed  on  her  a  duty  to  be  fulfilled  when  called 
on  by  an  appeal  for  further  interference. 

If  the  House  would  permit  him,  he  would  notice  in  detail  the  several  observations 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  and  in  the  first  place,  those  made  rather  with  a  view 
of  provoking  explanation  than  of  criminating  or  accusing  the  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that,  by  a  series  of  treaties,  England  was  boaad 
to  protect  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Portuguese  territories.  That 
statement  was  correct ;  but  he  denied  that,  either  in  the  letter  or  in  the  spirit  of 
those  treaties,  or  in  any  engagement  or  obligation  entered  into  by  Great  Britain, 
there  was  conveyed  a  guarantee  of  the  succession  of  any  particular  individual,  or  a 
guarantee  of  the  existence  of  any  political  institution  in  Portugal.  No  request  for 
such  a  guarantee  had  ever  been  preferred  before  the  year  1820.  In  consequence  of 
the  unfortunate  dissensions  since  that  time,  frequent  applications  had  been  made  to 
England  by  difierent  parties,  either  for  the  guarantee  of  certain  institutions,  or  the 
security  of  existing  forms  of  government ;  but  the  uniform  answer  was,  that  the 
guarantee  to  Portugal  was  against  foreign  invasion,  and  not  on  behalf  of  particalar 
institutions,  and  that  the  general  rule  of  England  was  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries.  In  1822,  his  right  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Canning,  being  reap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  was  appealed  to  by  the  democratie 
gx)vemment  of  Portug^  for  a  guarantee  of  its  political  institutions.  His  right  hon. 
friend  referred  the  deputation  to  the  declaration  made  by  Lord  Castlereag^  at  the 
congress  of  Laybach,  as  the  minister  of  England,  that  her  rule  was  not  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  distinctly  notified  to  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Portugal,  that  the  general  principles  of  Lionl  Castlereagh's  declaration  applied  to 
the  institutions  of  Portugal.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  extract  from  the  note  written 
by  Mr.  Ward  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Canning.  It  stated  that,  in  reply  to  the 
doubts  of  Mr.  Oliveira,  he  referred  to  the  declaration  of  1821,  laying  it  down  as  his 
Britannic  majesty's  principles,  with  respect  to  foreign  states,  to  abstain  from  inter- 
ference in  their  domestic  affairs ;  a  principle  which  applied  to  all  independent  states, 
and  was  the  more  binding  as  depending  on  the  law  of  nations.  He  referred,  he  said, 
to  this  note,  to  show  that  the  present  policy  was  not  a  line  of  conduct  adopted  for 
one  occasion,  but  a  principle  expressly  laid  down  both  by  Liord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
Canning,  and  which,  notwithstanding  our  peculiar  relations  with  Portugal,  in  con- 
sequence of  treaties  existing  for  four  hundred  years,  was  yet  not  considered  appli- 
cable to  Portuga.1  more  than  to  any  other  state.  In  1822,  when  Brazil  and  Enelaod 
were  engag^  in  negotiations  consequent  upon  the  declaration  of  the  independeoee 
of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  the  principle  was  also  considered  applicable,  and  was 
observed  throughout ;  and,  in  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Brazil,  it  was 
understood  that  it  should  not  preclude  an  amicable  arrangement  between  the  two 
countries.  The  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Caoninff  not  only  was  sanctioned  by  sound 
policy  and  justice,  but  was  the  principle  that  had  always  guided  England,  when 
called  on  to  interfere  in  the  civil  concerns  of  Portugal.  It  was  quite  true  that,  ia 
1826,  England  sent  an  army  to  Portugal,  and  he  thought  then,  and  thought  now, 
that,  in  doing  so,  she  not  only  acted  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  treaties, 
but  of  wisdom  and  sound  policy.  Nothing  could  be  more  express  than  the  disclaimer 
by  Mr.  Canning,  that  the  army  was  not  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  polw 
tical  institutions,  but  at  the  express  instance  oiihede  facto  gfovemmeot  of  Portngal« 
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tnHag  the  tasistanee  of  England  as  a  protection  iVom  foreign  invasion.  The 
princi^e  of  non-interference  was  distinctly  recognised  in  sending  out  that  army,  and 
eierjr  iattmetion  to  the  officer  in  command  was  to  forbear  mingling  in  civil  dissensions, 
hot  to  protect  the  kingdom  from  foreign  invasion. 

He  hrooght  forward  these  statements  to  show,  that  England  had  throughout  de- 
eiuMd  giving  a  guarantee  for  any  political  institutions,  or  interfering  in  civil  dissen- 
iiooi.    That  being  the  general  rule,  was  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  usurpation  of 
Don  Mignd,  or  in  the  claims  of  Donna  Maria,  to  impose  upon  England  the  neces- 
Btj  of  departing  from  her  usual  course?     He  was  prepared  to  contend,  in  opposition 
to  the  iatefferenees  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  arguments  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
deoMii,  that  there  was  no  special  case  calling  for  a  departure  from  our  general  system 
of  poller.    The  first  proof  given  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  of  the  duty  of  a 
qtoJifiecl  interference  was  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  Don  Miguers  accession  or 
atorpation  vras  in  1825,  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  of  separation  between  Brazil 
tad  Portugal  had  been  entered  into,  and  when  the  constitution  had  been  sent  from 
BNoI,  through  the  agency  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  a  British  subject.     The  ri^ht  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated,  that  this  circumstance  must  have  led  the  people  of  Portugal 
to  believe  that  England  was  a  party  to  the  grant  of  the  constitution,  and  as  snch 
boond  to  aid  and  support  it.     The  answer  to  that  point  was  quite  conclusive.     The 
ifurs  of  Portugal  would  be  so  familiar  to  the  House,  that  they  would  recollect  that 
Deo  John,  its  late  monarch,  died  in  1826,  and  that  Don  Pedro,  his  son,  having  effected 
tile  separation  of  Brazil  and  Portugal  by  treaty,  was  styled  Emperor  of  Brazil. 
Don  John  died,  and  the  treaty  was  ratifiecl;  but  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
neeosion  to  the  crown  of  Portug^.    Don  Pedro  claimed  the  crown  as  king  by  suc- 
eoaon,  and  determined  on  transferring  it  to  his  daughter,  with  the  g^rant  of  a  con- 
idtatioo.     Now,  the  fact  was,  that  England  was  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  that 
eoosiitntion.     Don  John  died  in  1826,  and  Sir  Charles  Stuart  brought  the  coiistitu- 
tioo  to  Portugal  on  the  1 1th  of  May  in  the  same  year;  and,  by  the  dates  of  the  difTer- 
ott  events,  it  was  physically  impossible  that  England  should  have  organized  the 
cbirtcr.     Sir  Charles  Stuart  was  not  only  the  plenipotentiary  of  England  to  Brazil, 
but  was  also  employed  in  a  similiar  capacity  in  adjusting  certain  differences  be- 
tveen  Brazil  and  Portugal;  and,  having  discharged  his  duties  as  a  British  subject, 
be  bad  remained  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  the  latter  character.     Sir  Charles  did  not  act  by 
titf  advice  of  the  British  government,  but  was  the  mere  bearer  of  the  charter ;  and 
Ifr.  CaoDTng,  fearing  that  his  residence  at  Lisbon  might  create  an  impression  that 
tkb  eoQOtry  was  responsible  for  the  charter,  sent  a  circular  to  every  court  in  Europe, 
fiselaiming,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  any  part  in,  or  even  knowledge 
oC  the  tramaetion;  and  he  moreover  ordered  Lord  Stuart  forthwith  to  leave  Lisbon, 
hst  \uM  preMnce  should  be  misconstrued  into  a  countenancing  of  Don  Pedro's  consti- 
tntm.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  inferred,  that  England  had  contracted  to 
npport  the  eonstttutionju  charter.    Now,  it  so  happened,  that  all  delusion  upon  that 
pniiil  had  been  effecti|ally  prevented  by  the  language  of  the  minister  for  foreign 
afiurs,  who  declared  in  parliament,  that  he  had  declined  advising  the  king  to  inter- 
fiere  in  the  affiiirs  of  Portug^.    Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  the  declaration 
of  Mr.  Canning.     As  the  subject  was  important,  he  trusted  the  House  would  allow 
kim  to  refer  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Canning.     On  the  12th  of  December,  1826,  in  the 
edrimted  speech  which  he  delivered  on  bringing  down  the  king^s  message  respect- 
ing the  affairs  of  Portugal,  Mr.   Canning  expressed  himself  as  follows: — **  It 
has  been  surmised,   that  this  measure  (the  grant  of  a  constitutional  charter  to 
Portugal),  as  well  as  the  abdication  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  was  the  off- 
spring of  oar  advice.     No  such  thing.     Great  Britain  did  not  suggest  this  mea- 
sure.    It  is  not  her  duty,  nor  her  practice,  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  internal  regu- 
htkm  of  forngn  states.     She  neither  approved  nor  disapproved  of  the  grant  of 
aooBstitutional  charter  to  Portugal;  her  opinion  upon  that  grant  was  never  required. 
Trne  it  is,  that  the  instrument  of  the  constitutional  charter  was  brought  to  Europe 
by  a  gentleman  of  high  trust  in  the  service  of  the  British  government.     Sir  Charles 
Stoart  had  gone  to  Brazil  to  negotiate  the  separation  between  that  country  and  Por- 
togaL    In  addition  to  his  character  of  plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  as  the  me- 
diating power,  he  bad  also  been  invested  by  the  King  of  Portup^l  with  the  character 
of  kii  moat  fidtbfal  miyesty^s  plenipotentiary  for  the  negotiation  with  BkiLzil.    That 
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negotiation  had  been  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion ;  and  therewith  the  British  part 
of  Sir  G.  Stuart's  commission  had  terminated.  But  Sir  C.  Stuart  was  still  resiaent 
At  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  for  negotiating 
conunercial  arrangements  between  Portu^l  and  Brazil.  In  this  latter  character  it 
was  that  Sir  C.  Stuart,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  was  requested,  by  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  to  be  the  bearer  to  Portugal  of  the  new  constitutional  charter.  His  ini^esty'f 
goTcmment  found  no  fault  with  Sir  C.  Stuart  for  executing  this  commission;  but  it 
was  immediately  felt,  that  if  Sir  C.  Stuart  were  allowed  to  remain  at  Lisbon,  it 
might  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  that  England  was  the  contriver  and  imposer  of 
the  Portuguese  constitution.  Sir  0.  Stuart  was  therefore  directed  to  return  home 
forthwith,  in  order  that  the  constitution,  if  carried  into  effect  there,  might  plainly 
appear  to  be  adopted  by  the  Portuguese  nation  itself — not  forced  upon  them  by 
English  interference.**  On  the  part  of  the  government  of  England,  it  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  no  advice  had  been  given  on  the  subject  of  this  charter,  and  that 
England  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  it.  Mr.  Canning  publicly  avowed  this  fact; 
therefore  there  could  have  been  no  deception  practised  upon  Portugal,  nor  could  she 
have  placed  any  reliance  upon  the  participation  of  England  in  the  transaction. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  second  part  of  his  speech,  had  adverted  to  tha 
discussions  at  London  and  Vienna,  respecting  the  acceptance  of  the  regency  by  Don 
Miguel,  as  involving  a  necessity  to  support  the  claims  of  the  young  queen.  But 
sux^y  it  was  too  much  to  contend,  that,  if  England  and  A  ustna  had  taken  certain 
measures  respecting  the  appointment  of  Don  Miguel  to  the  regency,  with  the  sanction 
of  Don  Pedro,  they  thereby  became  the  guarantees  of  the  queen's  rights.  It  was 
true  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  took  certain  measures 
to  induce  Don  Miguel  to  comply  with  the  engagements ;  and  it  was  true  that  the 
engagements  he  contracted  with  Don  Pedro  were  not  fulfilled,  lliat  circumstance 
might  impair  the  individual  character  and  conduct  of  Don  Miguel,  in  any  discussion 
regarding  his  private  crimes  and  vices :  but  he  would  remind  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man,  that  the  vices  and  the  crimes  of  this  individual  were  matter  of  consideration  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Portugal ;  and  if  ever  we  undertook  to  govern  our  public  policy 
by  considerations  arising  from  the  private  acts  of  individuals,  he  feared  that  that  in- 
fluence,  which  he  rejoiced  to  hear  we  were  admitted  to  possess,  would  not  long  con- 
tinue. These  were  considerations  which  ought  not  to  influence  the  public  policy  of 
other  nations.  Then  the  question  came  to  this — Was  England  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Portugal  for  Donna  Maria  or  not?  That  was  the  whole  question.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  England  and  Austria  ought  to  have  compelled  Don 
Miguel  to  have  executed  his  office  of  Regent  of  Portugal.  By  what  means  P  There 
was  only  one  of  two  courses  of  action— either  complete  neutrality,  or  the  conquest 
of  Portugal  for  the  queen.  To  give  advice  to  Don  Miguel,  without  intending  to 
follow  up  that  advice  by  force,  if  necessary,  would  be  very  likely  to  disappoint  its 
effect ;  to  threaten,  without  executing  the  threat,  would  be  very  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  of  England.  To  enter  into  any  alliance  with  Brazil,  with  re- 
gard to  the  succession  of  the  youne  queen,  would  for  various  reasons,  besides  our 
proximity  to  Portugal,  make  England  the  principal  in  the  war,  and  Brazil  an 
inadequate  sharer.  It  would  be  difficult  to  contend  that  there  was  any  thing  in 
ancient  treaties,  or  any  part  of  our  stipulations,  which  strengthened  the  claim  on 
England  to  advance  the  interests  of  Donna  Maria  by  arms,  or  to  force  upon  a 
reluctant  people  a  sovereign  they  were  not  willing  to  accept.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  that  at  Vienna  it  had  been  intimated  to  Don  MigueK  by  the 
courts  of  Austria  and  England,  that  if  he  did  not  accept  the  regency  on  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  it  was  offered  to  him,  he  should  be  detained  at  Vienna  until 
instructions  could  be  received  from  Don  Pedro.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not  recollect 
that  any  such  intimation  had  been  conveyed  to  Don  Miguel.  He  had  no  recollection 
as  to  any  intention  of  forcibly  detaining  him ;  and  he  could  assert  that  England 
was  no  party  to  any  such  forcible  detention.  England  was  merely  present  by  her 
ambassador.  It  was,  no  doubt,  an  indignity  to  England,  that  Don  Miguel  did  not 
fulfil  his  stipulations,  which  had  been  entered  into  in  the  presence  of  her  ambas- 
sador. But  the  Question  was,  whether  it  were  just  or  politic  to  make  this  a  ground 
of  war?  }{o  deplored,  as  much  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  Don  Mig^ePs  non- 
observance  ef  those  stipulations,  and  his  want  of  faith ;  but  he  only  contended  that 
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tfaere  was  no  gronnd  fo»  the  interference  of  England  by  force,  still  less  for  adopting 
a  principle  of  interference  which  might  lead  to  serious  consequences. 

Another  subject  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  referred,  was  the  blockade 
of  Terceira;  and,  without  entering  into  all  the  particulars  of  that  blockade,  he 
should  be  able  to  justify  the  course  pursued  by  government.     The  right  hon.  gen- 
tlonan  bad  lamented  that  England  had  respected  a  blockade  established  hy&de 
faeto  government.     He  would  merely  adduce>--as  a  proof  that  there  was  no  par- 
tiality to  Portugal  in  recognising  the  blockade — the  fact,  that  when  Don  Pedro 
disimited  the  Portuguese  empire,  and  declared  Brazil  independent,  in  defiance  of  his 
&tber,  he  established  a  blocKade.    England,  upon  that  occasion,  pursued  the  same 
eoone  she  had  now  done.     Without  pronouncing  upon  the  legality  of  the  govern- 
Dent,  she  respected  this  act.     So,  in  the  present  case,  without  pronouncing  ou 
the  legally  of  Don  Misters  government,  finding  a  blockade  established,  we  had 
respected  it,  as  we  had  done  in  Greece  and  in  South  America  when  a  blockade  was 
established  by  a  competent  force.     Then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  contended 
that  there  was  a  want  of  courtesy  in  not  admitting  the  chums  of  the  respective 
annisters  of  Portugal  and  Brazil.    Now,  there  were  three  individuals  in  this  country 
who  had  taken  part  in  some  diplomatic  relations — the  Marquis  Palmella,  the  Mar- 
quis Barbacena,  and  Count  Itabayana.    But  when  the  Marquis  Palmella  was  applied 
to  respecting  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  he  declared  his  functions  to  be  at  an  end. 
Sorriy  England  could  not  be  expected  to  recognise  a  minister,  who,  when  he  was 
addressed  upon  public  matters,  declared  that  his  functions  as  a  minister  were  at  an 
eodi    With  regard  to  the  Marquis  Barbacena,  he  arrived  here  in  charge  of  the 
Queen  of  Portugal,  quite  unexpectedly.    The  aueen  had  been  sent  from  the  Brazils 
to  Yienna,  in  onier  to  be  placed  under  her  relation  the  Emperor  of  Austria.     No 
ootification  had  been  transmitted  to  this  country  of  his  intention  to  send  her  here. 
Letters  were  actually  received  from  Mr.  Gordon,  our  minister  at  the  Brazils,  dated 
^ute  wedLs  after  the  Queen  of  Portugal  had  sailed,  which  mentioned  no  intention 
of  the  queen  coming  to  England.     It  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  Bar- 
baeena  at  Gibraltar,  that  he  determined  to  convey  her  hither;  and  it  was  not  too 
Boeh  for  the  government  to  ask  the  marquis,  *'  In  what  character  do  you  appear?*' 
Still  it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  notwithstanding  the  want  of  courtesy  displayed  in 
Dot  notifying  the  intention  of  her  majesty,  this  would  not  affect  the  conduct  uf  the 
gofemment,  or  cause  the  disrespectful  reception  of  the  queen.    But  this  showed  the 
abocdate  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  character  and  powers  of  the  marquis.     There- 
fiure,  he  could  not  think  that  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, having  to  do  with  three  ministers  of  one  state,  was  in  fault  if  he  desired  to 
know  their  powers  before  he  treated  with  them. 

He  would  again  remind  the  hon  gentleman,  that  if  Don  Miguel  did  sway  the 
deadnies  of  Portugal,  this  was  not  owing  to  foreign  influence ;  it  was  owing  to  the 
Portuguese  themselves.  He  had  been  proclaimed  king  by  the  Cortes  of  the  king- 
dom. An  insurrection  had  indeed  sprung  up,  but  it  had  failed.  The  right  hon. 
gentlenuui  sud  that  it  failed  through  some  mistake,  and  that,  if  the  insurgents  had 
pressed  forward  to  Lisbon,  Don  Miguel  and  his  mother  would  have  been  forced  to 
caiigrate.  But  he  (Mr.  Peel)  held  it  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss  these  points, 
or  to  enquire  into  the  popularity  of  the  king,  or  the  consequences  which  might 
have  happened  if  the  insurgent  general  had  advanced.  Don  Miguel  was  the  person 
adminutering,  defacto^  the  government  of  Portugal,  and  he  could  not  think  it  pru- 
dent on  the  part  of  England  to  undertake  to  displace  him,  and  to  dictate  to  the 
Portuguese  who  should  be  their  ruler. 

The  only  other  transaction  to  which  the  right  hon  gentleman  had  referred  in  the 
second  part  of  his  speech,  was  that  of  Terceira.  He  would  attempt  to  explain, 
with  as  much  clearness  as  possible,  the  course  which  the  goveniment  had  pursued 
b  this  affair.  It  was  the  determination  of  the  English  government  to  maintain  a 
strict  and  underiating  neutrality  in  regard  to  the  dissensions  of  Portugal ;  and  they 
resolved  not  to  be  induced,  by  any  appeal  to  their  feelings,  to  depart  from  it.  They 
considered  that  there  had  been  no  sufficient  case  made  out  for  forcible  interference, 
and  they  resolved  not  to  interfere.  When  the  insurgents  in  the  north  of  Portugal 
vere  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Spain,  Spain  objected  to  receive  them,  and  England 
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did  interfere  to  procure  them  a  milder  treatment.  They,  however,  determined  to 
repair  to  England,  and  applied  for  leave,  which  was  granted ;  and  a  body  of  from 
three  thousand  to  four  thousand  men  were  received  at  Pijrmouth,  and  continued  there 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  a  notification  was  con* 
veyed  to  them  in  November,  that  the  officers  were  to  be  separated  from  the  men; 
that,  in  consequence,  the  Marquis  Palmella  informed  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  their 
wbh  to  retire  to  Brazil,  and  that  on  the  23d  of  December  they  applied  to  go  to 
Terceira.  The  right  hon.  gentleman's  version  of  this  transaction  was  somewhat  dif* 
ferent  from  his.  On  the  2dd  of  December,  an  intimation  had  been  gfiven  to  Marquii 
Palmella,  that  England  would  not  permit  them  to  go  on  a  hostile  expedition  to  any  part 
of  the  Portuguese  dominions.  But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  stated  that,  on  the 
16th  of  October,  two  months  before  the  period  before  mentioned,  the  Marquis  Barbie 
cena  had  written  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  inform  him  that  the  government  of  the 
Azores  had  made  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  Portuguese  refugees,  and  that 
the  marquis  applied  for  a  conveyance  of  the  troops  to  I'erceira,  the  largest  island  of 
the  Azores.  The  other  islands  had  acknowledged  Don  Miguel ;  in  Terceira  the 
garrison  was  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel,  but  there  was  a  strong  party  in  the  island  in 
Mvour  of  the  queen.  The  answer  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
was,  that  England  was  determined  to  maintain  a  neutrality  in  the  civil  dissensiooa 
of  Portugal,  and  that  the  king,  with  that  determination,  could  not  permit  the  ports 
and  arsenals  of  England  to  be  made  places  of  equipment  for  hostile  armaments.  It 
was  intimated  to  the  Marquis  of  Palmella,  that  although  the  government  were  will* 
ing  to  give  shelter  to  the  troops,  it  was  improper  that  they  should  continue  to  occa|iy 
Plymouth  as  a  military  body,  and  that  they  should  distribute  themselves  in  the  adjoio* 
ing  villages.  The  answer  to  this  intimation  was,  that  their  separation  as  a  military  bodf 
would  relieve  the  Portuguese  government  of  its  apprehensions.  Was  it  to  be  tolerated, 
that  a  power  not  at  war  with  us  should  see  a  force  collected  in  England  suflSdent 
to  excite  apprehensions?  The  Marquis  Palmella  was  told,  that  the  troops  must  gifo 
up  their  military  character,  and  become  individuals.  The  answer  was,  that  rather 
than  separate,  and  destroy  their  military  character,  they  would  prefer  g^ing  to  BraziL 
The  reply  to  this  was,  that  we  did  not  wish  them  to  go  to  Brazil,  but  we  would  not 
obstruct  them ;  and,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  Portuguese  cruisers,  a  British 
convoy  was  offered  and  declined.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  appHcatioa 
was  made  for  permission  for  a  body  of  unarmed  men  to  go  to  Terceira.  out  it  was 
necessary  that  the  House  should  know  certain  facts  relating  to  the  export  of  arms  is 
that  island,  which,  if  permitted,  every  object  they  had  in  view  would  have  beca 
attained.  He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  state  these  facts;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
the  vindication  of  the  government,  and  those  who  were  implicated  in  those  traofae* 
tions  must  suffer.  At  an  earlier  period  than  that  mentioned  by  the  right  boo. 
gentleman — namely,  the  15th  of  August,  1828 — Count  Itabayana  had  applied  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  for  permission  to  export  one  hundred  and  fif^y  barrels  of  gunpowder  and 
a  quantity  of  mus»kets  to  Brazil.  Lord  Aberdeen  replied,  that  he  woula  grant  that 
permission,  provided  the  arms  and  powder  were  not  intended  to  be  employed  in  tho 
civil  dissensions  of  Portugal ;  that  if  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  had  determined  to  attempt 
to  conquer  Portugal,  EngUind  would  not  interfere;  and  he  tlierefore  required  a  bemm 
fide  declaration  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  arms  and  powder  were  to  be  employed. 
Count  ltab3yaoa*s  answer  was,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  a  clear  and  precise 
reply,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  of  so  employing  them.  In  consequence  of 
this  answer.  Lord  Aberdeen  gave  the  permission  desinpd;  but  the  arms  and  powder 
were,  notwithstanding  this  declaration,  instantly  transported  to  Terceira.  There- 
fore, when  application  was  made  to  the  government  for  permission  for  the  troops  to 
leave  this  country  for  Terceira,  they  said,  "  We  have  been  already  deceived;  you 
profess  to  sail  as  unarmed  men,  but  you  will  find  arms  on  your  arrival  at  Terceira.** 
They  did,  however,  sail,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  a.sked  what  right  we  had 
to  stop  them  on  the  high  seas?  He  would  tell  the  House,  that  they  sailed  with 
faNe  clearances,  which  were  obtained  at  the  Custom-house  as  for  Gibraltar,  for 
Virginia,  and  other  places;  but  the  vessels  really  went  to  Terceira.  Now,  he  begged 
the  Hou!(C  to  consider,  and  to  decide  on  this  statement  of  the  case,  and  he  would  a^k, 
whether  it  viere  consistent  with  the  character  of  England  to  permit  a  military  Ixdy 
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thus  to  wage  war  from  oar  ports  with  a  power  with  which  we  w^re  Dot  at  war? 
We  did  not  reeognise  Don  Miguel,  it  was  true ;  but  we  were  not  at  war  with  Portu- 
giL  We  still  maintained  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  and  had  a  consul 
there.  It  was  too  much  for  Brazil  to  desire  to  place  us  in  a  different  situation  with 
Paruigal  from  that  in  which  she  was  herself  placed  with  that  country ;  for  she  also 
hid  a  eonsol  there.  We  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  Don  Pedro  meditated 
acoaqnieetof  any  part  of  the  Portuguese  dominions;  and  the  question  was,  whether 
pfirateindividaals  were  to  be  permuted  to  carry  on  hostilities  with  Portugal  from  Ply- 
moatli?  The  duty  of  neutrality  was  as  strong  in  respect  toa.de  facto  govern ment  as 
to  wm  dgjmre.  It  was  inconsistent  with  neutrality  to  permit  an  armed  force  to  remain 
iBliiiseoaDtry.  In  addition  to  the  Portuguese  troops  at  Plymouth,  three  hundred  Ger- 
■tns  were  enlisted  in  the  north  of  Europe  to  reinforce  them.  Was  this  to  be  tolerated  ? 
When  the  Portuguese  refugees  went  to  Spain,  we  required  that  the  officers  should  be 
ifpmted  from  the  men,  and  because  Spain  refused,  we  prepared  to  go  to  war,  and 
actoally  sent  ^^e  thousand  men  to  enforce  our  demand.  Was  it  the  policy  of  Eng* 
kiid  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the  Portuguese  empire?  In  1825,  we  stipu- 
lited  that  Portugal  should  be  separated  from  Brazil ;  so  that  motives  of  policy  as 
veil  as  neutrality  called  upon  us  to  discourage  these  attempts,  and  above  all  to  pre- 
iCDt  this  conntry  from  bdng  made  the  arena  for  the  designs  of  other  powers.  What 
into  prevent  Russia  and  France  from  making  a  similar  use  of  our  ports  ? 

He  would  now  leave  the  House  to  decide,  whether  the  government  of  England 

was  not  right  in  preventing  its  manifest  ijitention  being  defeated  by  false  clearances 

lad  fidse  assurances.     These  were  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  he  was  satisfied  that 

the eharaeter  of  England  had  been  vindicated  by  not  allowing  its  ports  to  be  made 

RiMrvieDt  to  such  designs.      These  were  the  principles  upon  which  government 

hd  acted.      The  officer  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  naval  expedition  to  Ter- 

tttn,  had  acted  with  the  utmost  forbearance.      lie  gave  ample  warning ;  and  it 

vat  not  until  a  passage  was  attempted  to  be  forced  that  he  reluctantly  fired  a  shot, 

vliich  killed  one  man  and  wound^  another.     Having  now  given  the  explanations 

whidi  the  right  hon.  gentleman  required,  he  came  to  his  motion.     It  was  impossible 

Bol  to  acknowledge  the  forbearance  of  the  House  with  regard  to  the  discussion  of 

brnga  alEun — a  forbearance  dictated  by  a  sense  of  the  delicacy  of  interfering  with 

jKodiog  negotiations,  and  prejudging  measures;  yet  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 

tkatlie  was  perfectly  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 

tad  probably  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  instead  of  confining  it  to  a  call  for  certain 

papers,  would  allow  his  motion  to  stand  as  it  appeared  in  the  notice  paper — "  for 

copies  or  extracts  of  communications  concerning  the  relations  between  this  country 

and  her  most  faithful  Mujesty  the  Queen  of  Portugal ;"  and  he  assured  him,  that  every 

paper  eonnected  with  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  which  it  was  consistent  with  the  duty 

of  minttlers  to  produce,  should  be  most  readily  given. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  debate, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  British  government  had  not  recently  made  any  proposition 
for  the  completion  of  the  marriage  between  Don  Miguel  and  Donna  Maria,  nor  had 
\t  ever  made  any  such  proposition  at  any  time  except  with  the  cordial  concurrence 
^the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  The  moment  the  emperor  intimated  an  objection  to  the 
narriage,  all  communication  on  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  British  government 
eeased.  No  proposition  for  the  renewal  of  the  proceedings  would  be  made  unless  with 
the  ^tire  concurrence  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil. 

Lord  Palmerston  having  delivered  a  long  and  masterly  speech,  the  motion  was 
eteotnidly  withdrawn,  after  which, 

Mr.  Peel  moved  for  ^'  Copies  or  Extracts  of  communications  concerning  tho 
v^ions  between  this  country  and  her  most  Faithful  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Portu- 
giL"— Agreed  to. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
JuNS  2,  1829. 

The  Marquis  of  Blandford,  after  an  introductory  speech,  moTed  the  foUowtqg 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform  : — 

**  1.  That  there  exists  a  class  or  description  of  boroughs,  commonly  called  dote 
or  decayed,  in  which  the  returns  of  members  to  parliament  are  notoriously  capaUi 
of  being  effected  by  the  payment  of  money  in  the  way  of  purchase,  and  frequently 
are  so  effected ;  and  also  another  class  of  boroughs,  in  which  the  elective  franchiM 
is  Tested  in  so  few  electors,  that  the  returns  are  cap;*ble  of  being  effected  by  the 
parment  of  money  in  the  way  of  bribes  to  individual  electors,  and  frequently  are  ic 
efiected. 

^*  2.  That  the  existence  of  such  boroughs,  and  the  continuance  of  such  practicea, 
are  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  thb  House,  destructive  of  the  confidence  of  Um 
people,  and  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.** 

The  first  resolution  having  been  put,  it  was  seconded  bv  Mr.  0*Neil. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  conceived  that  none  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  ro< 
solutions  could  be  denied  They  had  been  over  and  over  again  proved  at  the  bar  ol 
the  House,  and  in  evidence  before  various  committees ;  the  allegations  advanced  ii 
the  resolutions  were  so  self-evident,  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  fln^ 
a  single  member  in  that  House  disposed  to  dispute  them.  He  should  certainly  voti 
for  the  motion. 

Mr.  Secbetaht  Peel  said,  he  was  not  prepared  to  affirm  the  truth  of  the  allega* 
tions  contained  in  these  resolutions.  Though  he  differed  in  opinion  from  the  noUk 
marquis,  he  was  ready  to  admit  the  temper  and  ability  with  which  he  had  submitted 
this  quesUon  to  the  House;  and  although  His  Mayesty*s  government  had  unfo^ 
tunately  incurred  his  disapprobation,  and  though  he  differed  from  the  noble  marqnk 
on  this  particular  question,  he  begged  to  assure  him  that  that  circumstance  did  nol 
in  the  slightest  degree  lessen  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  seeing  the  noble  mar' 
quis,  the  descendbeint  of  au  illustrious  warrior,  and  the  representative  of  a  nobb 
house,  bringing  forward  a  measure  of  this  description  in  such  a  moderate  spirit, 
and  supporting  his  opinion  with  an  ability  worthy  of  the  cause  which  he  had  under- 
taken, and  of  the  name  which  he  bore.  This  was,  however,  a  subject  of  such  vast 
importance,  that  it  was  obviously  necessary  that  ample  time  should  be  afforded  foi 
its  consideration  ;  and  it  was  plain  that,  if  the  House  were  prepared  to  affirm  the  ab« 
stract  principles  of  resolutions  like  those,  it  should  follow  them  up  by  some  practical 
measure.  Now,  he  conceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  House,  even 
if  they  were  prepared  to  affirm  the  allegations  of  those  resolutions,  to  follow  them 
up  by  any  practical  measure  at  that  late  period  of  the  session.  That  was  his  first 
objection  to  this  motion.  He  also  objected  to  the  character  which  these  resolutions 
went  to  affix  upon  the  small  boroughs  of  this  country.  K  hon.  members  would  even 
go  the  length  of  adopting  the  charges  preferred  by  the  resolutions  against  the  small 
borough  system,  would  it  be  fair  to  give  the  sanction  of  the  House  to  such  charges, 
without  adopting  some  remedy  for  the  evil,  if  evil  there  did  exist  in  that  portion  ol 
our  representative  system?  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  affirm  the  truth  of  the 
charges  made  against  the  close  boroughs.  He  could  not  assent  to  the  proposition,  that 
boroughs,  where  the  electors  were  tew  in  number,  were  more  open  to  bribery  and 
corruption,  than  boroughs  where  the  number  of  electors  was  great ;  because  he  had 
no  evidence  whatever  of  the  fact.  lie  could  not,  therefore,  consent  to  involve  in  i 
sweeping  condemnation  those  boroughs  where  there  was  a  small  number  of  electors. 
He  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  trustees  of  those  boroughs  had  violated 
the  trust  reposed  in  them.  But  even  if,  after  due  consideration,  it  should  apmai 
that  any  of  those  boroughs  had  not  honestly  exercised  their  franchise,  the  noble  loitj 
had  not  stated  how  he  would  propose  to  appropriate  the  forfeited  franchise.  Tht 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  seconded  tne  motion  had  advocated  the  necessity  of  adoptiuf 
these  resolutions  now,  with  a  view  to  pledge  the  House  to  the  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant Question  next  session.  But  if  the  resolutions  were  negatived  now,  the  nobk 
lord  would  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  having  this  question  discussed  next  sessioQ; 
and  it  so  happened,  by  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  that  that  very  night  a  noble  lord  had 
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gfreo  oodee  of  a  motion  for  next  session,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  elective  fran- 
itix  to  the  manafacturing  towns  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Leeds.     So  that 
a  there  should  be  do  time  for  debating  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  this 
iBBsioo,  ample  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the 
tat  wsdoD.     The  Doble  lord,  besides,  rested  his  motion  upon  grounds  which  ho 
imagioed  would   not   meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  advocates  of  the  general 
mman  of  parliamentary  reform  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.     The  noble  lord 
liid  itttcked  the  close  boroughs  as  having,  in  the  first  instance,  been  the  means  of 
tkidoptioo  by  that  House  of  the  abominable  principles  of  free  trade :  and,  secondly, 
m  baling  enabled  that  House,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  people,  to  carry  the 
qnesdoD  of  Catholic  emancipation.    Now,  those  who  advocated  the  general  measure  - 
of  ivform,  would  scarcely  support  the  resolutions  of  the  noble  lord  on  the  ground 
tbit  the  close  boroughs  had  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  a  great  principle  over 
lool  pRJndioes  and  passions ;  nor  was  he  aware  that  the  noble  lord^s  objection  to 
the  edsteDce  of  the  close  boroughs,  as  influencing  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
ate  trade,  would  have  a  greater  weight  with  those  hon.  members.    If  the  system  of 
dote  boroughs  bad  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  those  great  principles,  such  a 
lyitem  should  ratber  be  preserved  than  sacrificed.     Even  if  he  could  at  all  bring 
Umaelf  to  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  he  would  object  to  the  period 
itvldeh  it  had  been  brought  forward. 
AfW  a  Speech  from  Mr.  Hobhouse, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  member  had  not  treated  him  quite  fairly  in  his 
obiemtions.     The  fact  was,  when  he  saw  the  Speaker  about  to  put  the  question, 
tfter  the  mover  and  seconder  had  spoken,  and  a  few  words  had  been  said  by  the 
hoD.  member  for  'Wiltshire,  he  deemed  it  right,  under  such  circumstances,  to  make 
Me  or  two  remarks.     Now,  he  would  ask,  would  it  have  been  fitting,  when  the  case 
■(Md  thus,  for  him  to  have  entered  into  the  whole  of  this  question,  or  to  have  stated 
*hit  hb  views  With  reference  to  it  were  ?     To  prove  that  the  House  were  not  ripe 
fcr  the  di»cussion  of  the  question,  he  need  only  refer  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  ten 
BBBQtes^  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  had  entirely  mistaken  the  nature  of  the 
aoCioo.    The  motion  was  not  for  enquiry :  on  the  contrary,  the  noble  marquis  pro- 
pped the  utter  condemnation  of  those  small  decayed  boroughs,  in  support  of  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  made  one  of  his  ablest  speeches.      He  hoped  the  hon. 
geatleinsa  would  not  draw  any  inference,  therefore,  from  what  had  occurred  that 
evoung,  as  to  his  impression  with  respect  to  parliamentary  reform.     He  thought  he 
iad  shown  that  this  was  not  the  occasion  on  which  the  House  ought  to  proceed  to 
the  diteussion  of  such  a  question ;  and  being  of  that  opinion,  he  had  met  the  motion 
of  the  Doble  lord  with  a  direct  negative. 
The  House  at  length  divided :  For  the  motion,  40 ;  Against  it,  1 14    Migority,  74. 
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Mr.  H.  Fane,  after  presenting  two  petitions  from  the  Aldermen  and  Burgesses  of 
Eart  Retford,  moved,  ^'  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Crown  to  make  out  a  new  writ  for  the  electing  of  two  burgesses  to  serve  in  this  present 
ptrliament  for  the  borough  of  Elast  Retford,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon.  Sir  R.  L. 
Dandas  and  W.  B.  Wrightson,  Esq.  whose  election  has  been  declared  to  be  void.^' 

Mr.  Tennyson  moved,  as  an  amendment,  ^^  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  not  issue  his 
wtrraot  to  me  clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a  new  writ  for  the  electing  of  two 
hmgcwcs  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament  for  the  borough  of  East  Retford  during 
the  eootinuance  of  the  present  session.** 

Several  hon.  members  having  addressed  tne  speaker  on  the  subject, — 

Ml.  Sbcxetabt  Pkxl  said,  he  thought  that  there  would  be  greater  inconvenience 
Id  DOW  issuing  the  writ  than  in  withholding  it.  When  the  House  had  almost 
tfisnimoosly  declared  that  the  borough  of  East  Retford  was  corrupt,  and  that  it 
dcMfved  punishment  of  some  kind  or  another  it  appeared  to  him  very  improper  to 
iiMie  a  writ,  empowering  these  corrupt  voters  to  return  two  members  to  parliament. 
51— Vol,  IL 
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tie  should  vote,  therefore,  for  the  amendment  of  the  bon.  member.      It  woold 
been  better,  indeed,  if  the  amendment  had  not  been  put  into  its  present  form  bj 
hon.  member,  and  if  he  had  met  the  question  by  a  direet  negative.     He  was  ded 
to  meet  it  so;  and  if  the  hon.  member  would  iintbdraw  his  amendment,  and  : 
the  motion  by  a  direct  negative,  it  should  have  his  support.    He  begged  lea' 
take  that  opportunity  of  replying  to  some  charges  which  had  been  made  agains 
government,  of  wislung  to  postpone  every  question  till  the  next  session.     If 
there  was  a  parliament  which  could  be  complained  of  for  not  doing  business, 
was  not  that  parliament.    He  recollected  that,  at  the  early  period  of  the  session 
complaint  made  against  the  government  was  not  procrastination.    They  were 
accused  of  hastenmg  their  decisions  beyond  what  was  proper,  and  of  having  i 
up  their  mind  on  the  questions  that  were  submitted  to  them,  too  hastily.     Hi 
not  think  that  the  charge  of  wishing  to  escape  responsibility  was  at  all  deser 
but  it  was  not  extraordinary  that  the  members  of  government,  whose  time  had 
occupied,  should  desire,  when  questions  were  submitted  to  parliament  invol 
most  important  principles,  which  the  individuals  who  brought  them  forward 
mastered  by  theur  undivided  attention — it  was  not  extraoi^nary,  that  mini 
should  desire  to  have  the  recess,  in  order  to  make  themselves  masters  of  these 
portant  subjects. 

The  amendment  having  been  withdrawn,  the  House  divided  on  the  original 
tion :  For  the  motion,  44 ;  Against  it,  135  ;  Majority,  91. 


THE  CURRENCY. 
JcjNE  4,  1829. 

Mr.  Brougham  presented  a  petition  from  a  respectable  body  of  manufacture 
Birmingham,  signed  by  8000  individuals,  praying  for  an  alteration  in  the  cum 
with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  burthens. 

Mr.  Secretaht  Pkel,  rising  after  Mr.  Attwood,  said,  that  if  the  hon.  gentlf 
who  had  just  sat  down  could  propose  any  plan  calculated  to  remove  the  calan 
of  the  country  of  which  he  complained,  he  should  have  chosen  a  proper  pent 
the  session  to  unfold  it ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  had  got  up  at  that  late  peri 
the  session,  and  complained  in  aggravated  terms  of  the  evils  under  which  we 
suffering,  without  sugg^tiog  any  remedy.  It  was  impossible  to  restore  the  ourr 
of  this  country  to  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  without  producing  a  g^at  deal  of 
fering  in  the  country.  The  currency,  after  the  year  1797,  having  become  gn 
depreciated,  ministers  had  no  other  sJtemative  open  to  them,  but  either  to  1 
things  as  they  were,  or  to  do  that  which  would  be  attended  with  distress  and  »v 
ing  tor  years  to  some  classes  in  the  country.  Two  measures  offered  themselv 
their  consideration  in  1819 — either  to  leave  matters  as  they  were,  with  a  depreci 
standard,  or  to  raise  the  standard  by  returning  to  a  metallic  currency.  An  equii 
adjustment  was  also  proposed  then ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  public  cred 
with  whom  a  debt  had  been  contracted  in  a  depreciated  paper  currencv,  should,  \ 
our  returning  to  a  metallic  currency,  be  paid  only  in  proportion  to  the  valne  oi 
paper  currency  in  which  the  debt  had  been  contractea.  The  first  and  great  o1 
tion  to  this  was,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  the  original  creditor; 
In  the  next  place,  it  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  adopt  such  a  measure  in  regai 
those  individuals  into  whose  hands  those  funds  had  subsequently  passed,  and 
might  have  purchased  them  in  a  currency  but  little  depreciated  below  the  exu 
standard.  He  hoped  never  to  live  to  see  the  time  when  a  restriction  upon  the  1 
would  be  again  found  necessary.  It  would  be  easy  for  government,  by  an  ias) 
paper,  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  country ;  but  what  would  be  the  ec 
quences  ? — that  the  exchanges  would  rise,  and  that  gold  would  be  carried  out  o 
countnr.  Let  them  but  once  give  the  power  to  the  Bank  to  issue  paper  not  paj 
in  gold,  and  aU  the  conFequences  which  Mr.  Hume,  in  one  of  his  essaya  on  th 
crease  of  the  currency,  had  pointed  out,  would  immediately  follow.  Such  a  mei 
would  for  the  moment  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  it  was  ondoubi 
In  the  poww  of  (he  government  by  such  means  for  a  tinae  to  establiah  a  fiMtit 
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prosperity  in  the  eouotry.    Such  an  increase  in  the  currency  would,  for  the  tim€^ 
give  astimolos  to  trade  axid  commerce ;  but  if  he  were  sure  of  that,  he  was  still  more 
that  such  prosperity  would  not  last  lon^,  and  that  the  period  of  unnatural 
iroaUl  be  followed  by  a  period  of  languor,  and  that  greater  diiftress  and 
_  woold  arise  than  they  had  ever  before  witnessed.     It  was  not  necessary  to 
look  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges  daring  the  last  two  months,  to  see  what  would  be 
the  cftet  of  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency.     The  government  would,  by  such  means, 
CMourage  the  departure  of  gold  from  tills  country.     It  would  leave  the  country ; 
wink  the  Bank  would  be  liable  still  to  pay  in  gold  on  demand ;  and  he  was  convinced, 
thit  they  never  could  return  to  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency,  without  relieving  the 
Bnkfirom  the  obligation  of  paying  in  gold.  Such  an  increase  in  the  currency  would 
obIj  in  the  end  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  country.    The  government  was  deter- 
■ined  to  adhere  to  the  present  system ;  and,  for  the  reasons  which  he  had  stated,  he 
aew  would  consent  to  a  revision  or  alteration  of  the  existing  currency  of  the  country. 
The  exports  of  the  country,  its  imports,  and  the  quantity  of  exciseable  articles,  had, 
teing  this  period,  increased.   As  the  consumption  of  exciseable  articles  had  increased, 
the  receipts  of  the  revenue  had  progressively  increased  also.  How  did  the  hon.  mem- 
ber reconcile  these  facts  to  his  statement  of  the  total  depression  of  trade  and  deficient 
demind?    There  was  a  fact  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  looking  at  this 
ilieged  depression,  which  was  the  probability  that  the  prosperity  of  one  rising  dis- 
trict, such  as  Manchester,  affected  perceptibly  and  injuriously  the  established  manu- 
fictares  of  other  districts,  having,  as  it  might  be  called,  a  monopoly  hitherto  in  that 
bnneh  of  manufacture,  such  as  Macclesfield  and  Spitalfields.     Instead  of  factories 
htriog  decreased  in  number,  or  the  spirit  of  speculation  in  this  respect  being  on  the 
decline,  the  number  had  sensibly  increased  every  year  since  1820,  more  particularly 
It  Manchester;  and,  sin^arly  enough,  those  factories  were  either  silk  factories 
illogether,  or  factories  of  goods  compounded  of  silk  and  cotton,  or  other  material. 
Is  1820  they  were  fifty-four  in  number,  and  they  were  assessed  to  the  poor-rates  of 
the  town  at  the  annual  value  of  £16,816.    In  1823  there  were  fifty -six,  and  they 
vere  assessed  at  a  yearly  annual  value  of  £18,293.     In  1826,  the  year  in  which  the 
SnaQ-Notesbill  passed,  they  increased  to  seventy- two,  and  were  assessed  at  £24,000; 
wai  in  1S28«  the  year  prior  to  the  Small  Notes  bill  coming  into  operation,  they  were 
k  nnmber  seventy- three,  and  were  assessed  at  £25,245  annual  value.     It  was  true, 
that  dnring  a  part  of  this  period  some  of  them  were  untenanted;  but  of  those 
tnanted  in  1820,  there  were  fifty-two  factories,  whilst  in  1828  there  were  sixty. 
How,  then,  if  trade  were  not  progressively  increasing,  did  it  happen  that  the  desire 
tocnuMrk  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  had  increased  from  1820  up  to  last  year? 
The  nme  disposition  to  speculate  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  had  been  displayed 
in  Charleton-row  and  Salford,  suburbs  of  Manchester, — the  former  in  1820  having 
but  five  manafaetories,  in  1828  twelve;  Salford  having  also  in  1820  seven  factories, 
in  1828  twelve.     It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  this  was  an  evidence  of  distress  in 
thii  trade,  or  a  want  of  incentive  to  speculate.     Yet  the  boo.  member  fancied  there 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  cessation  of  demand  for  these  articles  of  manufacture.    To 
pbee  the  reverse  of  this  argument  in  the  strongest  light,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
iaspeet  the  returns  as  to  the  number  of  looms  at  work  in  1823,  which  was  but  two 
thrwwand  three  hundred  ;  whilst  in  1828  the  number  was  increased  to  eight  thousand. 
The  information  he  had  on  the  subject  of  the  silk-trade  there  was,  that  the  trade  was 
brisk,  and  that  no  good  silk-weaver  was  at  present  in  want  of  employment.     Now, 
were  he  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  present  depression  of  trade,  he  should  be  dis- 
posed to  attribute  it  to  a  variety  of  causes.   Nor  was  it  a  singular  epoch  in  the  history 
of  oor  manoiactures.  Antecedently  to  1797,  and  ere  any  tampering  had  taken  place 
with  dM  earrency,  depression  and  languor  had  manifested  itself  for  a  time,  which 
wti  faXhwtd  by  a  season  of  activity.    Much  was  to  be  attributed  last  year  to  the 
•vnvprodnetiveness  of  our  manufactures, — to  the  bad  harvest  not  a  little, — to  the 
Aet  of  the  American  tariff,  a  measure  which,  it  would  seem,  had  lost  its  efficacy, 
in  coMeqnenee  oi  the  activity  in  smuggling  British  goods  into  the  United  Staters. 
Tet  though  these  causes  combined  to  depress  trade,  prices  had  recovered,  and  there 
WHaa  improvement  in  the  market;  nor  did  he  doubt  that  the  vessel  would  right 
iMf^  were  it  aflbrded  an  opportunity.    It  would,  in  his  mind,  be  wise  not  to  inter- 
in  by  the  afipointment  of  a  committee.    He  had  forgotten  to  mention,  that  the 
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fiictory  system  had  superseded  so  much  the  exercise  of  manual  labour,  that  extreme 
distress  was  suddenly  brought  on  particular  classes  of  tradesmen,  whilst  the  trade 
itself  flourished ;  and  in  some  instances  the  machinery  was  so  extremely  expensive, 
that  the  nuinufacturers,  rather  than  put  it  out  of  play,  consented  to  go  on  incurring 
a  diminution  of  profits  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent.,  or  even  more.  The  excelleooe 
of  our  machinery,  and  its  substitution  for  manual  labour,  each  day  threw  many  out  of 
employment.  This  was  felt  more  particularly  by  the  poor  Irish  at  Manchester ;  who 
crowded  thither  whenever  they  were  encouraged  to  expect  occupation,  being  enabled 
to  come  over  at  the  trifling  charge  of  Is,  6d.  a  head,  to  a  country  which  not  only 
g^ve  them  work,  but  allowed  them  a  provision  from  the  poor-rates  when  ill.  Their 
situation  had  given  considerable  concern  to  the  magistrates  in  that  district;  and 
they  had  very  properly,  in  some  cases,  admitted  their  claim  to  relief  from  parochial 
funds.  He  tx^ed  the  House,  especially  as  appearances  were  improving,  not  to 
unsettle  the  public  mind  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance.  As  a  minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  speaking  with  the  deliberation  which  a  person  in  his  situation  ought  to 
speak,  he  would  say,  that  no  measure  could  be  introduced  which  would  more  direetly 
tend  to  wound  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  than  to  derange  the 
system  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 


STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY— BLACKBURN  PETITION. 

Juice  12,  1829. 

Mr.  Sadler  presented  a  petition  from  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  in  which  the 
petitioners  complained  of  the  great  distress  in  which  they,  in  common  with  othen 
of  the  manufacturing  classes,  were  involved,  and  entreating  the  House  to  cause  aa 
investigation  to  be  made  into  the  stagnation  of  trade  under  which  they  sufiered. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mb.  SECHETAaT  Peel  said,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  presentation  of  ft 
petition,  and  one  too  without  notice,  was  a  most  inconvenient  season  for  discuMiog 
the  merits  of  so  important  a  question  as  the  state  of  the  nation.  He  should  not  tliere- 
fore  follow  thehon.  baronet  (Sir  R.  Vyvyan)  through  his  details;  although  if  Uietime 
were  a  fit  one,  he  was  not  without  ample  materials  for  rebutting  the  inferences  which  be 
had  drawn  from  them.  Upon  one  point  he  ought  to  concur  with  the  hon.  berooet; 
whose  fault  it  certainly  was  not,  that  he  was  deprived  of  a  suitable  opportunity  cf 
bringing  forward  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  At  the  same  time  Im 
was  bound  to  assure  him,  that  it  was  not  his  (Mr.  Peel's)  fault  that  the  diumtiioii 
did  not  come  on;  for  he  had  attended  in  his  place  prepared  to  argue  the  whole  questioo 
with  the  hon.  baronet,  and  he  sincerely  believed  that  the  circumstance  of  not  makhw 
a  House  on  that  particular  night  was  purely  accidental.  The  subject,  however,  had 
certainly  been  very  fully  discussed  upon  another  occasion;  so  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  complaint  of  a  denial  of  hearing.  He  was  far  from  denying  the  existence  of  db* 
tress.  In  many  parts  of  the  county  that  distress  was  severe,  and  was  accompenisd 
by  g^at  privation  and  sufiering.  Particularly  in  the  district  from  which  the  peCitioa 
that  had  been  presented  by  th6  hon.  baronet  proceeded,  was  the  distress  greet.  He 
doubted,  indeed,  if  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  cieel 
which  the  introduction  of  machinery  had  had  on  the  hand-looms  of  the  weevcra,  M 
that  district.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  efforts  of  the  population  in  that  difllriet 
to  live,  and  at  the  inadequacy  of  their  wages,  without  painful  commiseration.  Bot  he 
very  much  feared,  that  while  the  existence  of  severe  distress  was  admitted,  it  most  else 
be  admitted,  that,  in  the  complicate<l  relations  of  society,  it  was  impossible  to  ap|dy  a 
satisfactory  remedy.  He  was  convinced  that,  on  mature  reflection,  the  hon.  beroMt, 
the  member  for  Cornwall,  would  see  that  the  solution  of  a  mathematical  pn^dcs 
was  a  thing  entirely  different  from  the  administration  of  practical  relief  in  a'cese  meh 
as  that  in  question.  Those  persons  roust  not  be  supposed  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
distress,  who  were  adverse  to  the  policy  of  entering  upon  the  enquiry  recommended 
by  the  other  side  of  the  House.  They  felt  that,  unless  they  could  be  pretty  eon- 
fident  that  such  an  enquiry  would  be  productive  of  a  satisfactory  reeolf«  it  might 
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•ggraTate  the  eyU  which  it  was  intended  to  diminish.   The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
Ittd  declared  that  there  were  at  least  two  subjects  which  ought  to  be  fully  investigated 
before  the  separation  of  parliament;  namely,  the  Corn-laws,  and  the  question  of 
Emigrition.     Now,  really,  if  there  were  any  two  topics  which  had  occupied  the  at- 
teodon  of  parliament  more  than  any  others,  they  were  precisely  those  which  the 
boo.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  described  as  demanding  enquiry.     The  Corn-laws 
tbe  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  himself  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  but  a  short  time  ago,  when  the  subject  was  fully  discussed.     The  hon.  mem- 
ber had  himself  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion  which  lasted  three  hours  and  three 
qotrters,  and  to  which  he  had  listened  with  great  attention.     The  hon.  member's 
proposition  was  to  substitute  a  fixed  duty  on  foreign  corn  for  the  present  scale  of 
doties;  bnt  the  House  did  not  agree  with  him  on  the  subject.     Constant  fluctua- 
tioos  on  such  a  subject  were  most  injurious.     What  advantage  could  accrue 
to  the  country,  if,  on  every  question,  such  as  that  of  the  Corn- laws,  the  legis- 
lation were  never  allowed  to  be  settled  even  for  a  single  year?     Having  made 
to  experiment  respecting  it  last  year,  was  it  desirable  for  the  House  to  pledge 
itfelf  to  enter  into  an  enquiry  on  the  subject  next  year?  Were  such  questions  to  be  ^- 
vijsat  the  mercy  of  any  man  who  chose  to  agitate  them,  and  propose  that  they  should 
be  unsettled?    If,  whenever  distress  existed  in  any  particular  place — distress  attri- 
buted to  machinery,  or  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  or  the  system  of  Corn -laws 
—an  enquiry  was  immediately  demanded,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  confidence, 
and  DO  one  would  yenture  to  embark  his  capital  in  any  commercial  enterprise.     He 
oast  protest,  however,  against  an  unwillingness  to  enter  into  such  enquiries,  being 
considered  as  an  inseosibility  to  distress.     With  respect  to  the  existing  distress,  he 
most  say,  that  he  did  not  take  so  gloomy  a  view  of  the  subject  as  some  hon.  gentlemen 
teemed  disposed  to  take.     He  could  not  allow  that  the  capital  of  the  country  was 
daOy  diminishing.     Still  less  could  he  allow  that  our  commerce  was  carrying  on  by 
(be  application  of  capital  from  which  the  capitalist  received  no  return.     Such  might 
be  the  ease  for  a  single  year ;  but  when  he  heard  the  same  thing  stated  for  eight  or 
ten  years,  his  answer  was,  that  under  such  circumstances  the  capital  would  be  with- 
drawn.   Against  the  allegation,  that  the  capital  of  the  country  had  diminished,  he 
wooki  state  one  strong  (act.     In  the  year  1815 — a  period  when  the  currency  of  the 
eonntry  was  increased  by  a  paper  circulation — the  rental  of  the  county  of  Lancashire 
was  valoed,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  contributions  to  the  county  rate. 
That  valuation  was,  he  believed,  perfectly  fair.    By  some  persons,  however,  it  had 
eaaadered  nnfur,  and  another  valuation  had  taken  place  last  year  for  the  same 
The  valuation  of  the  rental  on  land  and  on  the  manufacturing  establish- 
of  Lancashire,  in  1815,  amounted  to  three  millions.     Last  year  the  valuation 
(although  the  improvement  in  the  currency  would  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
aoaunaJamoant)  was  four  millions.     That  fact  he  opposed  to  the  statement,  that  the 
nanufactares  and  the  agriculture  of  the  country  were  carrying  on  at  a  positive  loss. 
Wlnle  he  made  this  statement,  however,  he  admitted  the  evil  of  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  in  this  country,  and  the  general  disadvantage  which  sprung  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals ;  but  this  was  unavoidable, 
nri  4Tnanated  from  the  same  cause  as  the  increased  production  of  machinery,  which, 
in  its  improved  condition,  became  so  extensively  a  substitute  for  manual  labour.     In 
condnsion,  it  was,  he  feared,  a  lamentable  fact,  that  so  many  causes  combined  to 
produce  this  state  of  things,  that  any  attempt  to  legislate,  with  a  view  to  the  cor- 
reetion  of  any  of  them  by  the  application  of  specific  measures,  instead  of  mitigating, 
vtmki  aggravate  all  the  evils  of  which  the  suffering  classes  of  society  complained. 
The  government  would,  however,  give  their  best  attention  to  the  subject. 
A^  several  other  members  had  spoken,  the  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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ADDRESS  ON  THE  KING'S  SPEECH,  AT  THE  OPENING 

OF  THE  SESSION  OF  1830. 

FSBBUABT  4,  1830. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington  moved  the  Address  on  the  King^s  Speech,  which 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ward. 

Sir  E.  KnatchbuU  proposed  an  amendment  to  be  made  to  the  question,  by  insert- 
ing, afler  the  words  **  any  former  year,"  the  words,  ^*  but  that  we  lament  the  existeoet 
of  that  distress  which  his  Majesty  informs  us  prevails  in  some  places: — We  are, 
however,  in  the  fiuthful  discharge  of  our  duty,  constrained  to  declare  to  his  M^esty 
our  opinion,  that  this  distress  is  not  confined,  as  his  Majesty  has  been  advised,  to 
some  particular  places,  but  that  it  is  general  among  all  tho  productive  interests  of 
the  country,  which  are  severely  suffering  from  its  pressure: — We  beg  to  assure  hia 
M^estv,  that  we  will  adopt  the  caution  bis  Majesty  has  recommended,  in  the  con* 
sideration  of  such  measures  as  may  be  proposed  to  us,  and  that  our  earnest  endeavours 
shall  be  directed  to  relieve  the  country  from  its  present  difficulties.** — ^The  amend- 
ment was  seconded  by  the  Marquis  of  Blandford. 

Mr.  Protheroe  moved  a  second  amendment,  as  follows: — ^*  That  an  humble  Ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  express  to  hb  M^je8ty  the  thanks  of  this  House 
for  his  Migesty*s  most  gracious  Speech;  and  respectfully  to  inform  his  Mf^jetty,  that 
being  assembled  with  the  deepest  impression  of  the  extraordinary  duties  impoeed  on 
us  by  the  unexampled  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  country,  we  will  direct  our 
instant  and  earnest  attention  to  those  measures  best  calculated  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity and  stability  of  his  Majesty^s  Throne,  and  to  restore  this  nation  to  its  ancient 
prosperity  and  happiness.  To  assure  his  Mijesty  of  our  undiminished  attaefament 
to  his  sacred  person,  and  of  our  grateful  convicti(m  of  his  paternal  feelings  lor  the 
Bufierings  of  his  subjects;  relying  upon  which,  we  consider  it  our  first  duty  to  lay 
before  his  Majesty  a  correct  representation  of  tho  actual  state  of  the  country,  and  q£ 
all  its  leading  interests,  not  concealing  those  wrongs  and  grievances  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  faithful  parliament,  his  Majesty  will  delignt  to  redress. 

^*  To  represent  to  his  Majesty,  that  the  measures  recommended  by  his  ministm^ 
and  adopted  by  parliament,  have  failed  to  restore  the  country,  or  to  mitlgi^iy  ^ 
calamities  under  which  it  is  sinking. 

*^  That  the  tendency  of  the  present  political,  financial,  and  ecclesiastical  lystems, 
is  to  accumulate,  in  few  hands,  enormous  masses  of  property,  leaving  the  middk 
dasses  struggling  to  support  a  precarious  credit,  and  the  lower,  in  a  degrading 
dependence  for  daily  food. 

*^  That  neither  the  landowner  nor  the  farmer  has  been  enriched  by  the  Com  LawSi 
while  the  bread  of  the  poor  is  made  dear,  and  the  labourer  is  stinted  in  his  hire. 

'^  That  the  merchant,  the  shipowner,  the  manufacturer,  the  tradesman,  are  pro* 
ceeding  in  hopeless  efforts  of  industry,  without  remuneration,  notwithstanding  tha 
extraordinary  inventions  of  British  science  and  ingenuity,  and  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  extensive  countries  newly  opened  to  our  trade. 

^^  That  the  peasantry  and  operative  mechanics,  with  wa^res  or  pay  barely  adequate 
to  the  support  of  life,  are  hastening  to  a  state  of  univeri>ul  pauperism,  holding  out 
temptations  to  the  disregard  and  breach  of  laws  that  no  longer  afford  security  to 
property. 

''  That  the  pleasures  of  the  rich  are  purchased  by  the  demoralization  of  the  poor, 
under  the  administration  of  Game-laws,  originating  in  ages  of  feudal  oppreMion, 
and  pertinaciously  adhered  to  and  increased  in  severity  by  selfish  leffblation,  whereby 
the  prisons  of  the  country  arc  filled  for  offences  not  associated  in  the  feelings  of  the 
people  with  moral  guilt  or  delinquency. 

•*  That  by  an  ill-proportioned  system  of  duties,  having  no  reference  but  to  the 
supply  of  a  needy  Excheouer,  the  poorer  classes  are  deprived  of  the  wholesome  and 
nutritious  drink  of  their  torefathers,  and  are  driven  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  alike 
destructive  to  their  health  and  morals. 

*'  That  the  nation  is  bowed  down  by  a  weight  of  taxation,  which  has  been  immo- 
derately increased  by  laws  affecting  a  change  in  the  currency,  made  without  a  due 
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cooiidentioD  of  the  utaaticm  of  the  country,  so  that  it  is  utterly  unable  to  support 
theborthen. 

"That  it  is  impossible  for  the  people  to  view,  without  disgust,  the  mockery  of 
their  distress,  by  a  wasteful^  blundering,  and  jobbing  expenditure  of  the  public 
mooey,  in  the  erection  of  palaces  and  public  buildings  m  the  metropolis,  alike 
deToid  of  taste  and  utility. 

**  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  indecent  and  unjust  continu- 
lace,  in  undiminished  amount,  of  various  grants,  pensions,  salaries,  and  allowances 
wfajeh  had  been  fixed  or  raised  during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  upon  the 
npress  plea  and  justification  of  the  depreciation  in  value  of  money. 

^That  we  receive  with  grateful  satbfaction  his  Migesty's  assurance^  that  the 
Kfonnation  of  the  administration  of  the  laws  has  occupied  his  Majesty's  attentive 
ooBsideratuni;  and  that  we  will  devote  our  earnest  attention  to  the  communications 
hk  Mi^eity  may  direct  to  be  made  on  these  matters. 

^  ThMt  the  tithe  system  (at  all  times  an  obnoxious  and  unpopular  mode  of  pro- 
lading  for  the  clergy)  is  at  this  season  of  agricultural  distress  peculiarly  jralllng  in 
itioperati<Mk,  while  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England 
tad  Irdand,  and  the  inadequate  provision  for  those  who  perform  its  most  active 
iaim,  are  viewed  with  serious  concern  by  the  friends  of  the  establishment,  and 
dhrd  just  cause  of  scandal  to  its  enemies. 

^'  That  the  colonial  interests  of  the  country  are  plunged  in  a  state  of  equal  depres- 
noD  and  suffering,  the  prices  obtained  for  the  produce  of  our  colonies  affording  in 
general  no  profit  in  return  for  the  capital,  the  labour,  and  the  anxiety  attending  its 
ealtiv^oii. 

**  la  acknowledging  to  his  Mi^esty  our  conviction,  that  a  state  of  national  suf- 
ftriog  and  abuses  so  great  and  so  genend,  after  a  long  period  of  profound  peace,  and 
naidst  so  many  elements  of  political  prosperity,  cannot  have  been  produced  without 
fnndiBiental  errors  in  legislation  and  government. 

**  Finally^  to  assure  his  Miyesty  that,  although  we  cannot  but  feel  how  uncertain 
mst  be  all  dep^idence  upon  the  acts  of  a  legislature  which  does  not,  and  cannot  as 
■aw  eooititated,  adequately  represent  the  talents,  the  sentiments,  and  the  wishes  of 
theeountfy,  yet  we  will  not  fail,  while  maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  admired 
eoflstttitioa,  to  consult  in  all  our  deliberations  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  age,  and 
tkt  just  petitions  of  the  people,  by  decided  retrenchment  of  expense,  large  reduction 
of  taatioa,  and  by  a  needful  reform,  commencing  with  our  own  House." 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  expressed  a  hope  that  the  hon.  baronet  who  moved  the 
first  afBendment  would  withdraw  it  in  favour  of  that  just  proposed,  which  seemed 
mofie  fidly  ia  express  what  he  trusted  was  the  sense  of  the  House,  because  it  was 
fluieh  nearer  the  truth. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  Mb.  Secbetabt  Peel,  who  rose  after  Mr.  Hus- 
kisMNi,  said,  he  certainly  was  not  surprised  to  hear  his  right  hon.  friend  say,  that  the 
chief  reconamendation  of  the  hon.  baronet's  amendment  in  his  eyes  consisted  in  its 
bone  *^  a  milk  and  water  amendment,"  because  when  he  recollected  the  votes  uoi- 
fermly  given  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  the  doctrines  which  he  had  uniformly 
held,  he  must  say,  that  the  smallest  possible  infusion  of  milk  in  the  water  was 
precisely  that  which  would  best  suit  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  constitution.  IHear 
tad  lm^gkter,'\  The  doctrine  of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  had  been,  on 
former  occasions,  when  changes  were  called  for,  ^^  Beware  how  you  excite  fallacious 
hopes — trust  to  the  native  energy — the  natural  elasticity  of  our  resources,  by  which 
ve  have  so  often  triumphed ;  and  do  not  risk  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country 
bf  rash  experiments  on  the  capital  and  industry  of  our  fellow-subjects."  The  right 
boo.  gentleman  had  not  only  resisted  practical  measures,  but  committees  of  enquiry, 
lest  he  should  excite  folse  expectations ;  and  now,  hearing  an  amendment  proposed, 
OB  principles  from  which  he  totally  dissents,  he  is,  nevertheless,  prepared  to  support 
it,  because  he  thinks  the  exposition  of  facts  contained  in  the  amendment  better  than 
that  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne.  What  course  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
take  with  regsurd  to  the  committee  moved  for  to  encjuiro  into  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency f  He  resisted  its  appointment  to  the  last,  lest  its  appointment  should  unsettle 
aea's  miads,  and  apon  the  same  princi))le  he  resisted  the  enquiry  into  the  state  of 
tbc  silk  trade  last  aemcn  [hear].    However,  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  if 
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his  right  hon.  frieDd  had  waited  till  he  heard  what  specific  measures  were  to  be  pro* 
posed,  before  he  opposed  his  Majesty^s  government.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
ne  had  not  endeavoured  to  raise  the  expectations  of  the  country,  as  they  must  be 
raised,  if  we  admitted  the  existence  of  universal  distress,  and  dissented  from  the 
Speech  from  the  throne,  stating  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  been  midnformed 
— that  all  our  interests  were  sufiering  under  no  ordinary  pressure,  and  that  we 
would  direct  our  efforts  to  provide  relief.  Depend  upon  it,  if  you  vote  the  amend- 
ment now  proposed,  and  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  .your  efforts  to  relieve  the  distreie 
are  vain,  you  will  have  done  more  harm  than  good,  and  you  will  have  raised  ezpee- 
tations  which  it  will  bo  impossible  to  fulfil.  The  amendment  was  not  correct;  the 
expressions  contained  in  it  narrowed  the  sentiments  of  the  Ring*B  Speech  instead  of 
extending  them ;  it  spoke  of  distress  ^*  in  particular  places ;"  the  Speech  mentioned 
**  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom''  as  being  distressed,  a  wider  and  more  compie- 
hensive  expression.  As  to  the  omission  of  certain  topics  in  the  Speech,  and  among 
the  rest,  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Ireland,  he  certainly  did  think,  that  after  the 
completion  of  that  measure  in  which  Ireland  took  such  a  deep  interest— after  that 
country  had  been  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  empire, — there 
existed  no  necessity  for  making  special  mention  of  a  part  of  the  kingdom  which  had 
no  longer  any  thing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  remainder.  Since  the  passing  of 
that  measure  it  might  be  said  of  the  two  countries — 


•*  paribus  se  legibui  amte 

Invict«  gentet  sterna  in  foedera  mittant.** 

The  quotation  had  been  applied  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  expected  effect  of  the  Union,  and 
certainly  it  was  not  less  appropriate  when  used  with  reference  to  the  measure  recently 
accomplished.     Under  such  circumstances,  it  might  fairly  be  said,  that  the  time  baa 
arrived  when  we  might  consider  the  condition  of  Ireland  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  and,  except  the  occurrence  of  special  circumstaneet 
required  it,  Ireland  need  not  be  particularly  mentioned.     It  was  now  to  be  looked 
upon  as  England  or  Scotland.     He  would  say,  however,  that  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land was  now  much  better  and  more  satisfactory  than  it  had  been  previous  to  the 
last  session  of  parliament.     An  hon.  gentleman  had  drawn  a  comparison,  unfavoor- 
able  to  the  latter,  between  the  American  President's  Message  and  his  M^jettT*i 
Speech.      Whatever  might  be  that  gentleman's  satisfaction  at  the  tenor  of  the 
American  message,  his  was  as  great.    The  manner  in  which  England  was  mentioned 
by  the  president,  gave  his  Majesty's  government,  in  common  with  all  other  elaatet 
of  their  fellow-subjects,  the  siocerest  pleasure;  and  he  was  glad  of  that  opportunity 
to  repeat  the  expressions  of  amity  and  friendship  used  by  that  distinguished  man 
when  speaking  of  this  country.     His  words  were  these : — "  With  Great  Britain^ 
alike  distinguished  in  peace  and  war,  we  may  look  forward  to  years  of  peaceful, 
honourable,  and  elevated  competition.   Every  thing  in  the  condition  and  history  of 
the  two  nations  is  calculated  to  inspire  sentiments  of  mutual  respect,  and  to  carnr 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  both,  that  it  is  their  policy  to  preserve  the  most  cordial 
relations.     Such  are  my  own  views,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  such  are  alto 
the  prevailing  sentiments  of  our  constituents."     He  re-echoed  these  sentiments:— 
May  all  the  competition  between  the  two  countries  be  the  competition  of  industiy, 
civilization,  and  peace ! — May  the  foolish  sentiments  of  individual  hostility  enter- 
tainiHl  by  some  in  both  countries,  gradually  vanish  before  the  influence  of  good  sense 
and  right  feeling ;  and,  as  both  nations  possess  a  common  language,  and  are  derived 
from  a  common  source,  may  they  be  united  in  lasting  relations  of  good-will  and 
amity  I    He  gladly  took  this  opportunity,  on  the  part  of  the  English  government,  of 
re-echoing,  with  respect  to  America,  those  kindly  sentiments  which  her  president 
had  expressed  towards  us.      But  in  contrasting  the  two  Speeches,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man began  by  complaining  of  the  mention  made  in  his  Mojesty's  message  of  to 
notorious  a  fact  as  the  termination  of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Turkey.     As 
his  Majesty  had  announced  to  parliament  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  these 
fHiwers,  it  was  pm{M>r  that  he  should  mention  its  termination.     The  hon.  grcntleman 
also  cnnii^ainofl  of  our  treatment  of  Don  Miguel,  and  spoke  of  the  sup)x>sed  feelings 
of  America  if\she  had  received  such  a  Speech  as  the  English  parliament  had  received 
on  the  subject.      But  the  fact  was,  that  the  American  President  recognised  Don 
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Ifigoel,  as  was  apparent  from  this  passag-e  of  his  Message :   **  During  the  recess 
of  Congress,  oar  diplomatic  relations  with  Portugal  have  been  resumed.      The 
peeufiar  state  of  things  in  that  country  caused  a  suspension  of  the  recognition  of 
the  representative  who  presented  himself,  until  an  opportunity  was  had  to  obtain 
from  oar  official  organs  their  information  regarding  the  actual,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  prospective  condition  of  the  authorities  by  which  the  representative 
in  question  was  appointed.     This  information  being  received,  the  application  of 
the  established  rule  of  our  government  in  like  cases  was  no  longer  withheld** 
[hear,  hear].     The  hon.  genUeman  attributed  all  our  distresses  to  misgovemment, 
and  to  de£e«ts  in  our  representative  system ;  but  unfortunately  for  his  hypothesis, 
tbe  same  distress  which  we  complained  of  in  England  existed  in  America,  where 
the  representation   was  constnicted  on  the  basis  of  universal   suffrage   [hear]. 
What  said  President  Jackson  on  this  subject? — "No  very  considerable  change 
his  oecarred  daring   the   recess  of  Congress,  in    the  condition  of   either  our 
agrieoltare,    commerce,    or    manufactures.     The    operation    of    the   tariff    has 
BoC  proved  so  iojtirious  to  the  two  former,  nor  as  beneficial  to  the  latter,  as  was 
anticipated.     Importations  of  foreign  ^foods  have  not  been  sensibly  diminished,  whilo^ 
domestic  competition,  under  an  iUusive  excitement,  has  increased  the  production 
mneh  b^ood  the  demand  for  home  consumption.     The  consequences  have  been 
low  prices,  temporary  embarrassment,  and  partial  loss.     That  such  of  our  manufac- 
toring  establishments  as  are  based  upon  capital,  and  are  prudently  managed,  will 
survive  the  shock,  and  be  ultimately  profitable,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt." 
With  respect  to  the  amendment,  during  the  last  thirty  years  there  had  been  no 
oeeasion  npon  which  an  amendment  to  an  Address  had  been  carried ; — that  in  nine- 
teen years  out  of  the  thirty  no  amendment  was  proposed ; — and  that  the  present  was 
aa  Address  in  respect  of  which  no  objection  could  be  made,  with  the  exception  of  the 
oooMkni  of  two  or  three  topics.     A  gentleman  complained  of  the  policy  of  late 
eoTemments  in  adding  to  the  House  of  Peers ;  but  from  this  charge  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  had  made  only  one  peer  since  he  became  prime  minister,  was  free. 
The  Speech  stated  the  increase  of  exports  in  the  last  year ;  and  it  was  said  we  in- 
ferred from  thence  that  our  trade  and  commerce  Mere  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Bat  we  inferred  no  such  thing;  we  only  stated  facts;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
ioereased  exports,  his  majesty  reg^tted  the  prevalence  of  distress  in  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom.     It  was  said  ministers  had  not  stated  facts  correctly,  and  that  they 
were  indifferent  to  the  distress,  because  they  recommended  no  remedy.      Where 
was  tbe  proof  that  the  Speech  from  the  throne  mis-stated  facts  ?    Was  the  House 
prepared  at  once,  without  enquiry,  and  without  the  necessary  information  before 
it,  to  sanction  by  its  vote  the  allegation  made  in  the  amend'ment  of  the  hon. 
barooet,  that  the  distress  was  universal,  and  existed  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
coontry  ?    The  hon.  baronet^s  amendment  stated  that  all  the  productive  interests  of 
tbe  country  were  suffering  severely  under  a  general  depression.     There  was  no 
qaaiification  whatever  in  the  statement.    Was  the  House  prepared,  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  to  sanction  such  a  statement?    [hear].      ''Distress  exists  in  my  own 
Detgfaboarhood,**  argued  the  hon.  baronet  and  those  who  support  him,  *'  therefore  I 
am  booed  to  conclude  that  the  distress  is  universal  amongst  all  the  productive 
mterctts  of  tbe  country.*'     Should  not  the  House  pause  before  it  founded  a  state- 
BMfit  aa  to  sach  an  important  matter  upon  evidence  of  such  description  ?     Should 
not  the  House  pause  before  it  took  for  granted  any  such  statement,  the  more  parti- 
ealarly  when  it  found  this  important  fact  mentioned  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne, 
aamely — that  the  exports  of  British  produce  during  the  last  year  had  far  exceeded 
tiiose  of  any  former  year?    It  was  rather  extraordinary,  with  such  a  gratifying 
ftatement  in  his  majesty's  Speech,  to  find  an  amendment  proposed,  which  declares, 
that  all  the  productive  interests  of  the  country  are  labouring  under  severe  depression. 
The  House  should  therefore  hesitate  before  it  adopted  such  a  proposition  [cheers]. 
Bat  it  might  be  said,  that  this  was  no  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
a&d  perhaps  it  would  be  added,  that  all  these  exports  were  sold  at  a  loss,  and  that 
DO  return  was  made  from  them.     But  was  it  to  be  supposed  that,  year  after  year, 
from  the  year  1819, — for  that  was  the  period  from  which  the  distress  was  dated, 
—was  it  to  be  imagined  that  year  after  year,  frotn  that  time,  the  manufacturers 
of  this  coantrj  bad  continued  manufacturing  and  exporting  at  a  positive  loss? 
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[hear]  Was  it  probable  that  such  a  thing  could  have  occurred?  But  then  it 
was  asserted,  that  let  the  amount  of  our  foreign  exports  be  what  they  might,  our 
home  market  was  depressed;  and  that  while  an  increase  had  taken  place  in  our 
exports  to  foreign  countries,  a  great  and  corresponding  decline  had  taken  place  n 
our  home  consumption.  He  would  at  once  meet  and  deny  that  assertion  [hear]. 
No  corresponding  decline  in  our  home  consumption  had  taken  place  at  all^  to  \m 
put  in  contradistinction  to  the  increase  in  our  foreign  exports.  Tne  allegation  waa, 
that  the  distress  existed  univeri<aHy  throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
He  held  in  his  hand  jretums  to  disprove  to  a  great  extent  the  truth  of  that  assertion. 
He  was  compelled  to  refer  to  matters  of  detail  to  furnish  arguments  to  induce  tha 
House  to  pause  before  it  adopted  the  ])roposition  of  the  hon.  baronet.  He  wai 
prepared  to  show,  from  documents  in  his  possession,  that  there  had  not  been  tlw 
fuUing-oiOr  that  had  been  stated,  in  the  internal  consumption  of  the  country.  He 
had  been  furnished  with  comparative  statements  of  the  amount  of  tons  carriedi 
and  of  the  tonna;^  duties  received,  u|>on  the  principal  canals,  for  a  certain  number 
of  years ;  and  the  important  fact  which  they  established  should  bo  well  weighed  1^ 
Uie  House  before  it  pledged  ittself  to  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  baronet,  so  contradie- 
tnry  as  it  was  to  tlie  statement  made  from  the  throne.  These  statements  exhibited  a 
comparative  increase  year  after  year  in  the  amount  of  business  done  on  the  prindpal 
canals.  Ho  would  take  a  cipher  as  the  foundation  of  his  respective  statementf* 
which  would  furnish  no  indication  of  the  comparative  business  of  one  canal  com- 
pared with  that  of  another ;  but  which  would  actually  show  at  the  same  time  the 
general  increase  of  business  done  on  those  canals,  proving  an  increase  in  the  internal 
consumption  of  the  country.  These  returns  commenc^  with  the  year  1820,-^thaft 
year  when  the  bill  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  would  never  disclaim,  though  so  mveh 
obloquy  had  been  thrown  upon  it — he  meant  the  bill  for  regulating  the  metallie 
standanl,  and  restoring  the  currency,  took  effect.  He  had  expressly  desirad  that 
they  should  be  made  out  that  year,  for  he  well  remembered,  that  when  that  bill 
came  into  operation,  prophecies  without  number  were  propounded,  that  the  com- 
mercial transactions  and  concerns  of  this  country  were  so  complicated  and  to 
multiplied,  that  any  attempt  to  carry  such  a  measure  into  efTcct  would  tend  to 
cramp  and  depress  the  enenries  of  the  country.  He  was  ready  to  take  his  stand  by 
what  had  occurred  in  our  foreign  trade;  but  he  would  fortify  himself  by  proofs  oi 
an  increa>e  also  in  our  home  consumption.  The  returns  which  he  had  procured 
were  fn)m  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canals,  from  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater^s  Canal, 
from  the  (i rund  Junction  Canal,  from  the  Keniiot  and  Avon,  and  from  the  Herkeley 
and  Gloucester  Canals.  In  the  year  1820,  the  amount  of  tons  on  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal  was  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety;  in  the  year  1821, 
four  thousand  and  twenty-eight;  in  1822,  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty; 
in  1823,  four  thousand  eight  hundnnl  and  seventy-four;  in  1824,  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-four;  in  1825,  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four; 
in  1826,  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fii>y-eiglit ;  in  1827,  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighteen;  and,  in  1828  (the  lost  year  to  which  the  accounts  were 
made  up),  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy.  Thus,  in  the  year  1828, 
the  amount  of  tons  was  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy,  while  the  average 
of  the  ei^rht  prece<ling  years  was  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three, 
giving  an  increase  in  the  year  1828  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  tons  upon  this 
canal.  Upon  all  the  other  canals  a  similar  pn*gressive  incrcaM'  had  taken  place 
in  their  business,  from  the  yrar  I8li)  till  the  year  1828.  On  the  Duke  of  Bndge* 
water's  Canal,  in  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  January,  18:)0,  the  average  amount 
of  tonnage  was  one  thousand  five  hundrixl  and  eighty-six,  while,  in  the  year  1829, 
the  average  was  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen:  so  that  it  appeared 
that  the  average  amount  of  tonnage  on  that  canal  for  the  last  year  exceeded  that  of 
the  former  year  bv  nearly  five  hundred  tons.  It  might  here  be  said  that  though 
the  tonnage  had  incrt>ased,  the  tonnage  duties  ha<l  not.  Now,  he  had  expresfrly 
enquired  as  to  the  amount  of  duties  received,  and  this  was  the  result.  U)kon  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  the  averacre  amount  of  the  tonnage  duties  received  for  the 
eight  ]>n>cedin(;  years  was  4.'s,()(Mi,  last  }ear  the  average  had  risen  to  XO.OOO. 
On  the  (irtmd  Trunk  Canal,  the  average  of  the  ei^ht  priH.-eding  years  was  «£K,001, 
la^t  year  it  had  ribcn  to  ill 4,049.     Cpon  the  Kenuet  and  Avon  the  average  fur  the 
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pmod   was  £1,69S^   last   year  it   amounted   to  £2,190.      The   average 
amoQiit  of  tonnage  duties  upon  the  river  Avon  for  the  same  period  was  j£l,547, 
kst  jear  it  had  amounted  to  £1,706.     The  average  amount  upon  the  Berkeley  and 
Gloneetter  Canal  for  the  seven  years  preceding  1828,  was  £1,069.     It  had  in- 
creased in  1828  to  £2,235 ;  and  last  year,  to  £2,360.     Here,  on  this  canal,  the 
avcfBfe  was  more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of  two  years.     These  facts  should 
iadaee  the  Hooae  to  pause  before  it  sanctioned  the  statement  that  universal  irre- 
mediable distress  prevailed  throughout  the  country.      These  facts  applied  to  Eng- 
kod ;  bat  let  the  House  recollect,  that  if  any  part  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland 
aboald  be  proved  not  to  have  been  subject  to  the  depression  spoken  of,  the  statement 
of  tbt  boo.  baronet  must  fall  to  the  ground.     Now,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  an  hon. 
gfwriemen  said,  that  great  distress  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Dublin.    He  was  ready 
ti  wdtak.  that  distress  did  exist  in  the  Liberties  of  that  city,  but  as  long  as  he  bad 
been  aoqoainted  with  Ireland  he  never  knew  a  period  when  the  manufacturers  in 
tket  ineelaimabie  part  of  Dublin  were  not  in  distress, — so  much  so,  that  scarcely  a 
1  without  appeals  being  made  on  their  behalf  to  the  charity  of  the  public. 
doubt  distress  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  God  grant  that  some  measure  might  be  ■ 
~  tofemedyit;  but  was  there  any  proof  before  the  House,  that  the  agricultural 
iHerests  ef  irdnnd  were  suffering  under  universal  distress  and  depression  ?      Could 
it  be  said  that  universal  distress  existed  amongst  the  agriculturists  of  Scotland  ?  He 
indued  that  sach  was  the  fact;  and  before  the  House  asserted  it,  he  would  call  upon 
it  to  employ  doe  precaution  in  forming  its  opinion.     He  would  maintain  that  the 
Addwasi  in  answer  to  the  Speech,  gave  a  truer  description  of  the  state  of  the  country 
thsB  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  baronet.     It  was  perfectly  consistent,  on 
tke  pvt  of  bis  majesty^s  ministers,  while  they  felt  sincere  sympathy  for  the  distress 
whidb  HA  exist,  to  be  extremely  cautious  as  to  the  adoption  of  rash  experiments  with 
t  view  to  its  alleviation  [hear],      llie  distress  which  did  exist  had  originated  in 
eattes  over  which  government  had  no  control ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
it  WIS  not  ezelnsiveiy  confined  to  the  dominions  of  his  majesty.      T^e  agricultural 
iiterests  had  also  experienced  similar  depression  in  America  and  in  other  countries. 
!■  Frmee,  for  instance,  the  distress  had  been  in  many  places  as  severe  as  in  any 
piit  ef  this  country.     In  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  distress  had  been  equally  as 
gnat  as  with  os.      In  Russia,  at  this  moment,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued  for 
lowering  the  rate  of  interest,  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  agricultural  distress  prevail- 
ia^  diere;  therefore  the  causes  whatever  they  might  be,  whicli  had  operated  to  pro- 
dace  this  distress  were  not  confined  to  this  country.      Great  weight  was  certainly 
dse  to  the  eflfSects  produced  by  unfavourable  seasons.     He  believed  that  the  expense 
izicarred  by  the  agricultural  interest,  both  in  cultivating  the  soil,  and  collecting  the 
had  never  been  90  g^eat  as  in  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the  extreme  wet- 
of  the  seasons.     That  was  sufficient  to  account  in  some  degree  for  the  depres- 
expeiienced  by  the  agricultural  interest;    and,  besides,  be  did  not  think  that 
due  weight  had  been  assigned  to  the  effect  of  the  importations  from  Ireland.     That 
was  a  cause  beyond  remedy  or  control.     Ireland  was  fairly  entitled  to  a  free  access 
to  the  markets  of  this  country,  and  no  man  would  be  mad  enough  to  propose  to 
itttrict  the  importations  from  that  country.     He  held  in  his  hand  an  account  of  the 
toioaBt  of  importations  from  Ireland  into  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  last  year. 
Dnrii^  that  period  there  had  been  imported  into  Liverpool  from  Ireland,  forty-nine 
thftnmnd  oxen,  thirteen  thousand  calves,  eighteen  thousand  pigp^i  one  hundred  and 
deven  thousand  sheep,  one  thousand  three  hundred  lambs ;   and  the  total  value  of 
Mfrienltnral   produce  thus  imported  amounted  to  £1,270,000,  exclusive  of  corn 
[bm^.   It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  such  immense  importations  from  Ireland  had 
the  eroet  of  depressing  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country.      The  same  argu- 
ment applied  to  Scotland.      The  Crown,  he  therefore  conceived,  was  quite  justified 
is  entreating  the  House  to  use  extreme  caution  before  it  should  attempt  to  remedy, 
by  legislative  interference,  the  distress  that  existed.  The  ministers  had  been  taunted 
as  if  they  were  influenced  by  a  species  of  false  pride,  as  if  they  were  so  determined 
to  adhere  to  declarations  formerly  made  respecting  tho  currency,  as  blindly  to  close 
to  the  real  dbtresses  of  the  country.     It  was  said,  that  they  were  afraid  to 
themselves  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  and  this  followed  close  upon  the 
which  had  been  made  agunst  them  from  the  same  quarter  last  session,  when 
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they  were  accused  of  departing  from  those  principles  to  which  they  itood  pledMli 
in  bringing  forward  a  measure,  which  they  had  uniformly  opposed.  It  was  UiMl 
said,  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  corrupt  desire  to  maintain  themselves  in  offlosi 
and  the  charge  now  was,  that  they  were  so  wilfully  and  perversely  detennined  to 
adhere  to  the  present  currency  system,  that  they  would  hear  of  no  change  in  it  wliaU 
ever.  Now,  he  would  say  upon  this  occasion,  as  he  did  when  assailed  oy  a  contniy 
charge  last  session,  that  he  was  ready  to  abandon  his  opinions  respecting  the  eor- 
rency,  to  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  so  unalterably  pledg^,  if  he  could  briqf 
himself  to  believe  that  his  so  doing  would  be  productive  of  any  real  and  pemimiieat 
benefit  to  the  interests  of  the  country  [hear].  It  was  no  imputation  on  the  put  of 
a  public  man  to  recede  from  opinions  which  he  had  maintained,  when  he  foand 
others  better  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  From  his  experienoo  of 
public  life,  he  was  never  more  convinced  of  any  thing  than  of  the  arrogance  of  bind* 
ing  one^s  self  to  any  set  of  opinions  respecting  matters  of  this  nature  [hear].  To  }dm 
it  appeared  much  better  to  act  upon  the  principle  avowed  by  the  hon.  baronet  wbo 
had  proposed  the  amendment,  and  to  look  at  every  measure  solely  in  reference  to  ill 
merits,  uninfluenced  by  the  ties  of  any  party,  or  by  any  preconceived  opinions  on  tbt 
subject.  He  was  ready  to  addpt  that  principle ;  he  should  be  always  ready  to 
abandon  opinions  when  proved  to  be  wrong  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  be  should  alvi^ 
support  those  which  he  conceived  to  be  right.  As  he  said  before,  he  could  not  sai 
any  imputation  on  the  part  of  a  public  man  in  receding  from  those  opinions  whidi  bt 
had  hitherto  maintained,  when  the  interests  of  the  country  called  upon  him  to  do  so. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  currency,  after  the  best  deliberation  which  his  innjsstjili 
ministers  could  give  to  the  subject,  they  were  determined  to  adhere  to  the  present 
system,  being  convinced  that  if  any  error  had  been  committed  in  establishing  that 
system,  we  should  only  be  exposed  to  still  greater  evils  than  those  we  had  suffBrad 
by  again  doing  any  thing  to  unsettle  the  currency  of  the  country  [hear].  His  m** 
jesty*s  ministers  were  not  indifferent  to  the  distress  in  the  country ;  they  did  not 
deny  that  distress  existed,  they  were  not  wanting  in  sympathy  on  account  of  its  ex- 
istence, nor  in  a  sincere  desire  for  its  alleviation ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  wcrs 
determined  to  adhere  to  a  cautious  policy  in  dealing  with  it.  He  would  warn  the 
IIou!»e  to  beware  of  making  rash  experiments.  It  was  because  his  miyesty*s  minis- 
ters believed  that  any  rash  experiment  with  the  currency  would,  while  it  might  pos- 
sibly give  some  immediate  benefit,  only  be  productive  of  more  permanent  eyils  than 
those  from  which  we  had  been  relieved,  that  they  had  come  to  the  determination 
of  maintaining  the  present  system,  and  exposing  themselves  to  whatever  ob- 
loquy might  be  attached  to  the  course  which  they  had  resolved  to  pursue  [hear, 
hear]. 

On  a  division  on  Sir  E.  Knatchbuirs  amendment,  the  numbers  were.  Ayes,  105 ; 
Noes,  158;  majority  against  the  Amendment,  53. 

The  Address,  as  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  and  which  vras  as  nsnal  an 
echo  of  the  speech,  was  then  put  and  carried. 


EAST  INDIA  CHARTER— LORD  ELLENBOROUGH*S  LETTER. 

Fedruabt  5,  1830. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  having  presented  a  petition  from  the  county  of  the  city  of  Lim- 
erick, against  a  renewal  of  the  East  India  Charter,  requested  information  from  Mr. 
G.  Bankes,  respecting  a  certain  letter  which  had  recently  appeared  in  the  public 
prints  of  this  country,  stated  to  have  been  received  by  an  oflScial  individual  in 
India,  from  the  noble  President  of  the  Board  of  (^ontrol  (Lord  Ellenborough),  and 
which  letter  contained  statements  of  the  utmost  importance  respecting  the  admints> 
tration  of  justice  in  India,  and  the  intentions  of  His  Majesty^s  government  with 
regard  to  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter. 

Mr.  Bankes,  in  giving  the  information  requinMl,  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  saSd 
he  had  unden^tood  from  the  noble  lord,  that  tne  letter  in  question  was  written  in  the 
shape  of  a  strictly  private  and  confidential  communication  from  him  to  the  iodi* 
vidual  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  that  it  was  never  intended  to  meet  the  public 
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eye.  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  since  expressed  his  deepest  regret  that  it  should  have 
come  before  the  public,  and  had  stated,  that  a  deliberate  and  shameful  breach  of 
eoofideoce  was  the  only  means  by  which  such  a  document  could  have  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

In  the  course  of  a  desultory  conversation  on  the  subject, — 
Mb.  Sbcbxtabt  Peel  said, — Different  versions  had  been  circulated  in  India  of 
letter,  which  he  understood  were  very  different  from  the  one  published  in  this 
He  had  asked  his  noble  friend  respecting  it  when  the  letter  was  published 
The  noble  lord  acknowledged  that  he  had  written  a  letter  of  that  descrip- 
tioo,  bat  he  could  not  say  whether  that  were  a  correct  copy  of  it,  and  it  was  more- 
over a  letter  written  hastUy,  and  inadvertently.   He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  a  public 
ofteer  had  a  right  to  write  letters  to  public  functionaries  upon  public  subjects,  and 
•Itenrards  to  screen  himself  from  animadversion  on  the  plea  that  his  letters  were 
private  [hear].     In  such  a  case,  a  public  oflScer  might  produce  copies  of  despatches 
which  be  had  transmitted  to  a  colonial  functionary,  while  at  the  same  time  he  had 
given  in  private  letters  very  different  instructions  to  the  same  individual.     But  the 
ctae  was  difRsrent  where  a  public  oflScer,  as  in  this  instance,  writes  a  private  letter 
hastily  and  inadvertently ;  and  the  expression  which  occurred  in  this  letter  as  to 
the  wild  and  tame  elephants,  was  suflScient  to  show  that  there  existed  no  deliberate 
iatcotioii  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  judges. 
in  this  ea^e  no  doubt,  his  noble  friend  had  written  a  hasty  letter,  and  no  such  infer- 
mot  dMmld  be  drawn  £K>m  such  a  letter,  as  that  any  intention  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
govemment  to  control  the  independence  of  the  judges  in  India  [hear] .     If  such  a 
eowtmetitfn  should  be  put  on  his  noble  friend's  letter,  no  man  would  regret  it  more 
than  hb  noble  friend.     He  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  copy  published  of 
to  letter  was  a  correct  one,  as  there  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  at  present; 
bot  be  would  only  submit,  that  the  whole  tenor  of  his  noble  friend^s  official  conduct 
iboQld  free  him  from  the  charge  of  seeking  to  lessen  the  independence  of  the  judi- 
cial beneh  in  India.     The  expression  as  to  the  wild  and  tame  elephants  was  but  a 
baity  and  inconsiderate  joke  liazarded  in  a  private  letter,  and  it  should  not  be  set 
the  public  tenor  of  his  noble  friend^s  life. 
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FEBkUAET^,  1830. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington  having  brought  up  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  prqnre  the  Address,  Lord  ralmerston  spoke  at  some  length  respecting  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country. 

Me.  Secbetabt  Peel  said,  he  agreed  with  his  noble  friend,  that  this  was  not  the 

fit  occasion  for  entering  on  so  important  a  subject.     In  the  first  place,  its  importance 

entitled  it  to  separate  and  serious  consideration ;  and  as  his  majesty  had  stated,  that 

when  the  proper  time  arrived,  the  necessary  documents  would  be  laid  before  the 

House,  he  did  not  think  it  right,  in  the  absence  of  such  information,  that  any  dis- 

eofluon  shoald  be  provoked.     By  approving  of  the  Address,  no  gentleman  pledged 

Mmself  in  any  degree  to  approve  of  the  course  taken  with  respect  to  our  foreign 

policy.     By  agreeing  to  it,  no  one  would  be  precluded  from  hercsdfter  expressing  his 

opmion  on  that  foreign  policy.     With  respect  to  his  noble  friend's  policy — that 

policy  which  his  noble  friend  advocated  so  ably  and  so  eloquently — ^it  would,  if 

adopted,  involve  the  country  in  war  [hear].     The  noble  lord  took  the  same  course 

last  seaaion.     His  noble  friend  did  not  exactly  avow  that  such  was  the  scope  of  his 

poUey ;  bat  he  was  certain  that  if  the  doctrine  his  noble  friend  maintained,  with 

respect  to  foreign  governments,  were  acted  on,  in  six  months  this  country  and  aH 

Europe  would  be  involved  in  general  war  [hear].     The  policy  of  the  present  govern- 

Bieot  bad  this  recommendation — that  it  had  maintained  peace  and  secured  peace 

eoosasteDtly  with  the  preservation  of  the  power  and  the  honour  of  England  [hear]. 

Hta  noMe  friend  had  made  an  allusion  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  preserving 

Turkey,  on  account  of  the  wellbeing  of  Europe.     He  (Mr.  Peel)  apprehended  that, 

ID  the  present  aitoation  of  Europe,  the  integrity  and  independence  of  so  great  a 
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power  should  be  supported ;  bat  those  who  held  that  doctrine  did  not,  tfaerefon^ 
approve  of  the  system  of  government  by  which  the  internal  aflairs  of  Turkey  wen 
regulated.  Did  his  noble  friend  recollect,  that  it  had  been  an  object  of  great  intereit 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  Europe,  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  Turkey?  IHI 
he  recollect  that  in  1790  this  country  did  guarantee  the  integrity  of  Turkey  ?  Mr. 
Pitt,  \iho  then,  presidc^l  over  the  destinies  of  this  empire,  did  not  take  thmt  step 
because  he  admired  the  government  of  Turkey,  but  because  he  thought  that  tht 
<iismembcrment  of  such  a  power  would  be  attended  with  disastrous  cooseqaeiiMi. 
Now  they  might  entertain  fears  of  the  consequences  that  would  ensue  fVom  the  dli* 
memborment  of  anv  portion  of  Europe ;  but  were  they  on  every  occasion  of  that 
kind  to  act  with  Quixotic  feeling  and  immediately  to  proceed  to  war?  When 
Turkey  gave  Russia  a  fair  justification  for  hostilities,  on  what  account  could  m 
interfere  ?  His  noble  friend  asked,  **  Why  did  you  not  before  the  termination  of  tbo 
war,  or  before  it  had  broken  out — why  did  you  not  counsel  concession?**  That 
was  exactly  what  ministers  did.  The  government  asked  Turkey  to  do  that  which 
Russia  had  a  right  to  comi>el  her  to  do — namely,  to  fulfil  a  treaty ;  but  Turkey  hai 
no  right  to  expect  that  we  should  espouse  her  cause  by  going  to  war  on  account  of 
the  caprices  of  the  divan.  The  interference  and  proffer  of  advice  and  good  officM 
only  could  be  required.  His  noble  friend  had  asked,  why  that  advice  was  not 
offered  sooner  ?  Now,  his  noble  friend  was  in  the  cabinet  at  the  time,  and  he  nrast 
know  that  ministers  had  not  an  opportunity  of  giving  it.  He  must  be  aware  that 
some  time  previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  our  ambassador  was  iwuaifi 
from  Constantinople ;  and  therefore  we  had  not  the  means  of  conveying  the  senti- 
ments of  this  government ;  but,  by  every  mode  in  which  that  advice  .could  be  given, 
it  was  imparted  to  Turkey.  The  success  of  the  Turks  in  the  first  campaign  did 
not  alter  the  views  of  ministers.  After  that  campaign,  which  Turkey  thought  a 
complete  failure  op  the  part  of  Russia,  our  advice  to  Turkey  was,  to  do  that  at  a 
period  of  victory  which  she  ought  to  have  done  before  it.  That  advice  was  re- 
jected ;  and  whatever  his  noble  friend's  idea  might  be,  he  thought  that  thoee  wba 
refused  at  that  time  to  go  to  war  for  Turkey,  acted  ibr  the  real  and  permanent 
interest  of  this  country.  As  to  (vreece,  (continued  Mr.  Peel,)  my  noble  friend  tayt 
he  hopes  to  see  the  treatv  of  London  curried  into  full  effect.  I  can  assure  him,  that 
in  the  course  of  events  that  have  followed,  we  have  laboured  diligently  in  the  strict 
execution  of  the  treaty,  and  in  no  instance  has  there  been  a  deviation  from  that 
treaty,  unless  it  were  in  favour  of  Greece.  He  will  find  this  statement  fully  homo 
out  by  the  official  documents.  My  noble  friend  intimates  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  Turkey,  one  island  or  another  valley  are  of  ver^*  little  importance  to  her,  and  may 
be  granted  to  Greece.  My  noble  friend's  principles  seem  somewhat  lax  here :  it 
may  be  a  convenient  doctrine  to  apply  to  a  great  power  in  an  abject  state :  but  we 
have  never  aided  Greece  in  any  measure  not  in  conformity  with  those  principles  of 
honour  and  justice  which  we  have  always  reganled.  With  respect  to  Portugal,  my 
noble  friend  has  only  repeate<l  what  he  urgi>d  last  session ;  but  his  advocacy  meant, 
if  any  thing, '"'  Go  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  dispossessing  Don  Miguel.**  Rut  if  the 
population  of  the  country  cared  nothing  about  the  possessor  of  the  throne,  why  were 
we  to  interfere  ?  If,  at  the  period  that  may  be  selected,  we  should  determine  m  Ui 
recognition,  it  will  be  a  pure  question  with  relation  to  the  treaties  between  the 
countries.  In  his  majesty's  s])eech  it  is  said  there  are  some  parts  which  evidently 
contemplate  the  recognition  of  Don  Miguel.  I  have  never  concealed  my  opinion  m 
the  conduct  of  I)on  Miguel.  He  did  not  keep  the  faith  he  pliglititl  to  this  govern- 
ment. But  it  is  an  important  question,  whether  his  personal  character  will  alone 
justify  us  in  refusing  to  recogni-e  him  ?  Don  Miguel  practically  exercises  the 
powers  of  government  in  Portugal,  and  his  rule  takes  place  apparently  with  the 
general  consent ;  every  attempt  to  dispossess  him  has  failed ;  at  an  early  period  he 
called  tNgether  the  ancient  Cortes,  and  had  their  assent  to- his  accession.  Tliis  wai 
a  body  venerable  for  its  antii|uitv,  and  its  decision  gave  his  title  a  sanction  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  They  looke<i  on  that  di>cision  as  the  expression  of  the  general 
will.  The  island  of  Terceira  is  a  military  garrison,  which  has  declared  for  the 
young  queen  Maria;  but  it  is  a  small  island,  far  detached  from  Portugal,  and  no4 
m  the  slightest  degree  influencing  that  kingth^m.  Would  that  fact  authorize  ns  to 
force  a  sovereign  on  the  people  of  Portugal  ?    We  desire  that  she  may  aseend  the 
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throne  in  obedience  to  her  father's  will ;  but  if  the  people  of  Portugal  will  not  sup** 
port  her  clftirn,  it  must  fall  to  the  ground.  There  were  great  doubts  whether  Don 
nim  had  the  right  to  give  the  crown  to  his  daughter;  and  all  the  Portuguese 
kwjen  have  decided  in  &TOur  of  Don  Miguel.  Higher  considerations  than  those 
of  mere  personal  character  must  rule  the  course  of  policy  which  a  country  like 
thb  will  follow.  We  are  not  authorized  to  force  a  rejected  sovereign  on  any  coimtry. 
Dob  Biigoel  is  in  no  shape  subject  to  our  authority.  If  we  once  commence  a  ^^  war 
of  epimon,*'  we  can  never  circumscribe  its  course.  My  noble  friend,  however,  is  so 
imaoas,  that  he  asks  in  reality  why  we  have  not  fitted  out  an  armament  to  prevent 
Spain  fixim  invading  Mexico  ?  Now,  really,  he  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  if  the 
principle  of  interference  required  by  his  noble  friend  were  to  be  carried  into  full 
operation,  it  would  involve  this  country  in  wars  with  almost  every  nation  with  which 
it  was  allied  or  bound  by  treaties.  The  noble  lord  had,  however,  asserted  that  the 
covemment  of  this  country  should  have  interfered  to  have  prevented  the  invasion  of 
Mexico  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  Now,  he  recollected  very  well 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning),  at  the  time  he  put  forth  those  able  and 
poweHul  state  papers,  which  were  demanded  from  him  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  always  admitted  the  right  of  Spain  to  fit 
out  and  undertalLe  any  expedition  she  pleased  for  the  conquest  of  her  colonies, 
ahhoQgli  be  denied  to  other  nations  the  right  of  interference,  which  might  be  exerted, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  reassuming  the  legitimate  authoritv  of  the  parent  state,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  either  party  as  it  might  suit  their  interests  to  obtain  an 
aAfaotage  over  the  other.  This  he  was  satisfied  was  the  tenor  of  the  principle  laid 
down  by  that  right  hon.  friend,  and  recognised  by  the  House.  But  then  the  noble 
hid  asKTts,  that  although  the  right  of  interference  was  not  exercised  by  the  govem- 
meat  to  protect  Mexico  from  the  Spaniards,  it  was  exercised  on  a  former  occasion 
to  preserve  Cuba  from  the  attacks  of  the  Mexicans  [hear].  Did  tKe  noble  lord,  how- 
ewer,  not  understand  that  there  might  be  some  circumstances  so  peculiar,  and  some 
eoQsiderations  of  such  overwhelming  importance,  with  regard  to  the  connexions  and 
relations  of  England  with  the  isle  of  Cuba,  as  to  justify  a  great  departure  from  tlie 
rolei  which  governed  other  portions  of  her  policy,  and  not  to  be  defended  on  general 
principles  [hear].  The  noble  lord  ought  to  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  every 
tMnr  connected  with  the  peculiar  situation  of  this  country  and  Cuba  before  he  ven- 
tmed  to  illostrate  his  argument  by  a  reference  to  the  case  of  Cuba.  On  every  other 
oeenion«  he  repeated,  that  the  government  had  invariably  governed  itself  by  the 
principles  which  it  had  recognised ;  and  although  they  had  not,  as  the  noble  lord 
Memed  to  think  they  were  bound  to  do,  gone  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
erery  act  of  which  they  might  disapprove,  yet  he  trusted  it  would  be  found  that  they 
hd  not  done  any  thing  to  lorfrit  the  character  or  compromise  the  honour  or  station 
of  the  eoontry.  He  should  conclude  with  observing,  that  he  should  not  enter  further 
iato  the  various  topics  connected  with  our  foreign  policy,  because  the  Address  did 
not  pledge  the  House  in  any  manner  to  approve  of  or  adopt  it ;  and  if  hon.  members 
voold  but  suspend  their  opinions  until  the  papers  connected  with  it  were  before 
them,  they  would  have  ample  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  its  sound- 
ness and  propriety  [bear]. 

The  Marquis  of  Blandford  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  following  words  be 
added  to  the  end  of  the  Address : — ^^  That  this  House  feels  itself  called  upon,  in  the 
twful  and  alarming  state  of  universal  distress  into  which  the  landed,  commercial, 
iod  all  the  great  productive  interests  of  the  country  are  at  this  moment  plunged,  to 
take  care  that  your  majesty  shall  not  be  the  only  person  in  vour  dominions  ignorant 
of  such  an  astounding  fact,  as  well  as  of  the  consequent  impending  danger  to  the 
throne,  and  other  great  national  institutions,  established  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
iocestors.,  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  people  over  whom  your  majesty  has 
been  called  to  preside. 

"  That  this  House  is  at  no  loss  to  indicate  the  real  cause  of  this  most  unnatural 
state  of  things,  and,  in  justice  to  your  Majesty  and  the  whole  nation,  it  can  no  longer 
hesitate  to  proclaim  that  cause  to  the  world. 

^*  It  is  a  fact,  already  too  notorious,  that  this  House,  which  was  intended  by  our 
aneitnt  mod  admirable  constitution  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  nation's  purse,  has, 
from  caases  now  unnecessary  to  be  detailed,  been  nominated,  for  the  greater  part, 
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bj  ft  few  proprietors  of  close  aod  decayed  boroughs,  and  by  a  few  other  iodifiduali 
who,  by  the  more  power  of  money  employed  in  means  absolutely  ano  poaitiYel 
forbidden  by  the  laws,  have  obtained  a  domination,  also  expressly  forbidden  by  ac 
of  parliament,  OTer  certain  other  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

*^  That  in  consequence  of  this  departure  from  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  tb 
nation  has  been  deprived  of  its  natural  guardian,  and  has,  in  consequence,  becom 
80  burthened  with  expensive  establishments  of  all  kinds,  that,  in  a  period  mud 
shorter  than  the  life  of  man,  the  taxation  has  increased  from  nine  millions  to  neari; 
sixty  millions  a-year ;  and  the  poor-rates,  or  parochial  assessments  during  the  sain 
period,  have  augmented  from  one  and  a  half  millions  to  eight  millions  annually. 

**  That  to  render  such  a  mass  of 'taxation,  so  disproportionate  to  the  whole  wealtl 
of  the  kingdom,  in  any  degree  supportable,  recourse  has  been  had,  either  froo 
ignorance  or  design,  to  the  most  monstrous  schemes  in  tampering  with  the  curreney 
or  circulating  money  of  the  country ;  at  one  time  by  greatly  diminishing  the  YfthM 
of  the  same,  and  at  another  time  by  gpreatly  augmenting  such  val|ie ;  and  at  each  tad 
every  of  such  changi»,  which  have  been  but  too  often  repeated,  one  clasa  of  thi 
community  after  another  has  been  plunged  into  poverty,  misery,  and  ruin;  while  thi 
sufferers,  without  any  fault  or  folly  of  their  own,  have  been  hardly  able  to  peredm 
from  what  hand  these  calamities  have  come  upon  them.  ' 

*'  That,  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  thb  knowledge  before  its  eyet,  thii 
House  would  consider  itself  lost  to  every  sense  of  duty  towards  your  migesty,  ud 
guilty  of  treason  towards  the  people,  if  it  did  not  seize  this  opportunity  of  decliuri^| 
to  your  majesty  its  solemn  conviction  that  the  state  is  at  this  moment  in  the  ohmI 
imminent  danger,  and  that  no  effectual  measures  of  salvation  will  or  can  be  adopid 
until  the  people  shall  be  restored  to  their  rightful  share  in  the  legislatioD  oi  thi 
country ;  that  is,  to  their  undoubted  right,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  thi 
constitution,  of  choosing  the  members  of  this  House/' 

Mr.  O'Oonnell  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  having  spoken  at  some  length,  and  the  Marquis  of  BlandlM 
having  persisted  in  pressing  his  motion  to  an  inunediate  division, — 

Mb.  Secbbtabt  Pbel  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  provoke  discussion  on  a  quettioii  IM 
such  importance.  Differing  entirely  from  the  hon.  baronet  in  the  view  ne  took  IM 
the  merits  of  the  question,  yet  he  cordially  concurred  with  him  in  thinking  thai  tin 
time  chosen  for  its  discussion  was  most  improper.  Whatever  might  be  the  opiniott 
of  members  on  the. merits  of  the  question,  all  agreed  that  it  could  not  toen  bi 
properly  discussed  [hear,  hear].  He  rose  principally  to  express  his  regret  that  tki 
rule  generally  laid  down  for  their  proceedings— of  not  remarVing  on  what  had  paatei 
elsewhere — should  have  been  departed  from.  He  regretted  that  the  hon.  baronel 
should  have  referred  to  any  thing  that  had  occurred  in  the  other  House.  Hi 
conceived  that  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  baronet  must  have  proved  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  rule  of  not  making  any  such  remarks,  for  he  could  not  break  throufl 
it  without  committing  injustice,  and  without  attacking  a  person  who  was  not  prcaciri 
to  defend  himself.  The  noble  baronet,  unintentionally  he  was  sure,  had  misreprt- 
sented  the  observations  of  his  noble  friend  in  another  place.  He  was  satisfied  tbal 
his  noble  friend  never  meant  to  impute  the  general  distress  to  the  use  of  macbiocry 
and  the  application  of  steam  to  assist  labour  [hear].  His  noble  friend,  he  was  8ati»> 
fled,  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  distress  was  caused  by  those  improvements  whidi 
were  the  g^at  elements  of  all  our  general  prosperity  [hear].  He  believed  his  Dobk 
friend,  lamenting  that  distress,  had  never  attributiMi  it  to  scientific  improTemenliL 
which  his  noble  friend  was  satisfied  were  the  cause  of  our  commercial  and  mana* 
facturing  greatness,  and  by  which  alone  that  greatness  could  be  preserved.  But  hii 
noble  friend  had  probably  lamented  that  the  use  of  these  improvements  should  have 
in  some  cases  caused  partial  distress.  His  noble  friend  probably  alluded  to  thi 
effects  of  introducing  the  power-loom.  His  noble  friend,  at  the  same  time  thai  bt 
imputed  our  manufacturing  improvements  to  the  discovery  and  employment  of  new 
agents  and  new  powers,  yet  regretted  that  these  improvements  could  not  always  be 
introduced  without  diminishing  the  demand  fur  labour.  Was  it  fair  to  say  of  the 
prime  minister,  that  he  imputed  the  distress  of  the  country,  of  the  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  manufacturing  interests,  to  the  improvements  and  discoveries  d 
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^o;  h^  r^oiced  in  those  improvements,  and  he  felt  their  Immense  im- 
» the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

ision,  the  Marquis  of  Biandford's  amendment  was  neffatived  by  96  a^^ainst 
ty,85.  ^  J        o 
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Febbuaby  8,  1830. 

*rt  Wilson  having  put  some  questions  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
remment  between  Spain  and  the  states  of  Colombia  and  Mexico, — 
BBTABT  Peel  said,  he  could  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  on  this,  as 
r  other  occasion,  it  was  his  desire  to  answer  any  question  put  to  his 
fovcmment  in  that  Ilouse  respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country, 
ind  as  clearly  as  was  consistent  with  the  general  interests  of  the  State, 
the  questions  now  put  to  involve  a  point  of  such  deep  importance,  that 
would  excuse  him  if  he  did  not  content  himself  with  giving  a  simple 
he  questions  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  enter  into  a  short  explanation  of 
End  of  the  intentions  and  policy  of  the  government.  When  a  noble 
is  on  a  former  night  put  a  question  to  him  upon  the  same  subject,  he  an- 
pon  the  strength  of  his  recollection ;  and  if  he  then  fell  into  any  mistake 
Krcurrences  which  had  been  referred  to,  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
ion  him  when  they  considered  that  seven  or  eight  years  had  intervened 
ook  place,  and  since  any  circumstances  had  very  particularly  required  him 
Lhe  several  documents.  But  in  the  interval  since  that  discussion  he  had 
the  documents,  and  found  that  his  recollection  upon  all  the  substantial 
correct.  lie  had  stated  his  impression  of  the  facts  to  be,  that  in  the 
Mr.  Canning,  then  being  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  made  a 
iration  that  England  would  not  resist  any  attempt  made  by  Spain  to  re- 
»r  power  and  authority  over  her  revolted  colonies.  He  declared  that  Eng- 
not  interfere  in  any  contest  that  might  arise  between  the  mother  country 
onies ;  but,  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Canning  avowed  that  England  would 
se  the  right  of  any  other  foreign  power  to  ally  herself  to  Spain  for  the  pur- 
ing  her  in  such  an  attempt ;  that  if  it  were  made  by  the  mother  country, 
•  own  resources,  then  that  this  government  would  not  interfere,  but 
trict  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties.  His  noble  friend  had 
smcthing  more  was  added,  about  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  strict 
and  it  had  been  further  asserted  that  Mr.  Canning  prohibited  any  coun- 
:  upon  Cuba  on  the  part  of  the  South  American  States.  His  answer  to 
lat  if  any  prohibition  were  issued  by  Mr.  Canning,  prohibiting  Mexico 
Jng  Cuba,  he  was  confident  that  it  had  been  made  upon  some  peculiar 
rolving  perhaps  the  common  interests  of  humanity,  or  some  particular 
lunt  interest  of  this  country.  Though  there  was  no  record  of  a  particu- 
ice  that  had  been  referred  to,  he  found  upon  examining  the  records  of 
ictions,  that  that  view  of  Mr.  Canning's  motives  had  been  the  true  one. 
es  of  a  conference  between  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Prince  de  Polignac, 
place  on  the  9th  of  October,  1823,  he  found  that  Mr.  Canning  made  this 
leclaration :  "  That  the  British  government  would  not  only  abstain  from 
to  prevent  Spain  from  resorting  to  any  negotiations  for  the  recovery  of 
*,  but  would  aid  her  in  such  negotiations ;  and  in  any  case  be  strictly 
en  if  war  should  be  resorted  to  by  Spain  herself.  But  that  if  Spain 
I  a  junction  with  any  other  foreign  power  that  should  aid  her  in  the  war, 
lo  British  government  would  consider  another  case  to  have  arisen,  and  its 
uld  be  influenced  by  other  views."  This  was  the  ground  taken  by  Mr. 
nd  he  referred  with  pleasure  to  another  part  of  the  document,  in  which 
de  Poliprnac,  on  the  part  of  France,  disclaimed  in  any  case  the  intention 
D  hostile  measures  against  the  South  American  colonies.  Thus  far  the 
s  of  Mr.  Canning  on  the  question  were  in  their  possession.  He  had  no 
of  any  others,  and  there  was  no  record  of  any  such  prohibition  as  that 
Vol.  IL 
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which  IkuI  hcon  uUiuUmI  tn;  the  ^(riL•lo«t  soiin-h  lind  hucn  made  but  do  recoTil  cnuM 
be  found.  It'uny  >uc-h  had  hivn  made,  the  ]»n)buhility  uus,  that  it  h:iil  b^tMi  \orl>aI; 
unil  of  thi'^  he  \vas  certain — tl)at  it  was  niaile  us  an  exception  to  thegcncRil  niliN  and 
justified  hy  snnie  jieculiar  coiij^iderations  }4:ro\viii^  nut  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  either  rclatiiijf  to  the  ennnnon  inten-t  of  hiniiauity,  ii>  hv  had  said  before,  or 
to  some  paranuiuiit  ei-n^^iderations  of  stale.  lie  had  f^aid  that  there  was  ro  ri>ci>rd 
of  the  act,  or  of  the  motives  wliic  ■  dictated  it ;  but  if  Mr.  Cunning  did  make  >iiieh  a 
firohihition.  he  sliouhl  think  it  rattuT  nMcrriHl  to  the  n)ui:ncr  in  which  the  war  was 
jikdv  to  he  carrii-d  nn.  Thi^^  he  \\a^  hound  to  >taie  i:i  ju'^iico  to  the  ineniorv  of 
Mr.  Cunning:  <c»  v.troU'jly  diil  Mr.  (\inning  feci  t!ie  de>irc  <»f  promoting  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  South  American  eoloiii<-s — ."oan-vious  was  he  to  prevent  the  revival  or 
tliu  opening  of  fresii  hi><itiiiiii''<  het^^ccu  theui  and  the  mother  country,  that  in  the 
year  lb'24,  j»i>t  previous  t<i  our  rcio;:!.itIi)n  of  their  in<Kj)eni!ence,  he  olleriHl  Spainto 
guarantee  to  her  the  ])o»c^  Imi  of  ('Ml>a,  upcui  ('"nditiou  of  her  entering  into 
ncgiitiatioT:s.  the  bii>i  •  of  whii-h  sl.ocdil  I  e,  t]i:;t  tlicii  intiej  ei.dence  >hould  be  fonnully 
recognise*!  [hear].  If.  tlicrclorc.  any  .-»uch  prohii»itiou  were  ever  declund  by  Mr. 
Cunning,  he  wu-  satisfieil  tiiat  it  mu'-t  liave  hccu  math-  upon  snme  special  grou;.il!i. 
He  wa.-o  the  more  confirund  in  this  coudu'^ion,  heeau-e  there  wa<  on  the  jiart  of  the 
United  State:<  of  Auicrica  a  declui'ari«>n  of  .such  an  intenditl  amicable  interference, 
in  which  special  grountU  wire  jiointi'd  out.  In  a  note  of  Mr.  ('lay.  the  uiinistorot 
the  I'niled  States,  dated  December,  ]>i'2't,  that  ;,'  vcriiment,  then  liaving  reef><!niMd 
the  indcpcmlence  of  >b  xico  ui.d  the  oflier  rcpu!)lics,  he  declaretl  its  inteiiiion  to 
preserve  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  ca-e  <if  a  war  l>ct\vccn  tliom  and  her  fonner  colo- 
nies. The  terms  of  li.at  ileclarat'on  v.cre.  however,  tiiat  if  Spain  sliouhl  |iersi>t  in 
carrying  on  war  \tithout  tiie  propvct  of  success,  t lie  republics  of  Coloiidiia  and 
JVIexico  Mould  probably  rc'iiliaic.  iiV  i:!::king  an  attatk  npi  n  <'uba,  that  iK-iug  the 
fftini  d'upjfiii  from  v.  iiieli  Spain  c -ilil  carry  on  her  operatitns;  and  that  iT  a  war 
earned  into  that  i>Iand  by  tl^e  rcpuhlii.-^  sliould  ]:ro\e  to  le  one  of  a  <lesiilutimr  na- 
ture, sueti  as  the  putting  (;f  ar:iis  i'.to  the  hands  of  one  ehi^s  of  the  inbabiranti 
against  anotiier  ela*'':,  then  it  wouhl  In-  nece-sary  for  America  to  interfere  and  to  pre- 
vent sut'h  a  war  of  exterminatioii  fnnu  proceeding.  This  was  the  ground  which 
America  had  taken.  Wlial  -lie  .-  .,:■!  \.a.s,  that  she  wcuhl  not  iuterfi  n*  so  lung  as  the 
war  wa.<  couductteil  on  Imtb  ^ides  according  to  the  laws  of  civilized  laMons;  but  (be 
would  not  -^cc  such  a  co'ir-c  taken  a<  iiuist  lead  to  the  depo]>ulation  of  the  i^laDd  of 
Cuba,  and  leave  it  to  he  transferred  to  the  |"  S!-C''>ion  of  *»ou;e  Kuro|-«an  power.  If 
]VIr.  Canning  ever  made  any  t'edaratlon.  he  was  sati>(ied  it  nuist  have  Iteen  one  of 
this  nature.  With  rcjard  to  the  receii:  c.\pe«liriou  >cnt  out  by  Spain  Hgain>t  Me\iio, 
it  w.is,  he  believed,  almost  cntirt  ly  ■  i.t  froui  the  Ilavannah.  AluK-st  ibe  i'U\j 
person  in  it  who  jiroeeedcd  from  the  moiln  r  couiitry,  I  e  hdievid.  was  the  eonmiandcr 
of  tlie  troop-4.  Hew  thi'u  d-uld  this  ci.'Untry  interfere!"  lie  could  UNsure  the  boo. 
pentltman.  whatever  lie  ini-ht  think,  that  it  \votdd  have  been  extri'mely  ditlicult  for 
Kngland  tf>  liave  prevented  the  sailing  <if  that  expt  i!iti(»n  by  rem on>tni nee  alone. 
So  much  for  what  had  bte.i  done;  at.ii  now  f  r  the  ii.icTiliens  of  the  government  as 
to  the  future.  They  felt  a  detji  interest  in  the  vehare  and  the  prosperity  cf  thede 
infant  Srat'.>.  The\  hail  r»cjigiii>.e<!  tlicir  intlcpendcnee,  ar.d  WtTe  anxious  to  M'e 
tliat  indei.'.'udcnce  cou^oiid;,:.  d  hv  ?I:eir  tr..n  luillitv,  aiil  ]>v  t!:eir  >ccr,ritv  fri-m 
foreign  at  talk,  so  lonir  a^  they  g.ivc  no  ji:-t  caUM'  of  intcrlircncc  lo  other  j'ower>. 
Jle  tluTcfcire  luiied  that  the  South  American  States  would,  now  turn  to  their  c^O 
resoi:rc(  <  and  he  .iMe  to  ctinj  i^c  their  inti-rnal  ipiarrel- :  in  that,  he  re|i'i»tv«l.  \\x\ 
wouhl  find  their  «l.ief  >afig'iards  ajain-t  attack-  1:-  !:i  without.  Minister>  1  ud 
b(»lHMl  that   Sp;'.::i   herself  would   en-  n<i\v  hive  hn  :■  ■  =  .  vinced  of  the  propTitt\  :ir.(l 

{)olicy.  if  not  i>f  reci  i^ui-'iiig  their  iiidejicndenci-.  at  K.;-t  of  abstaining  tic iin  actual 
lostilities  au'ainM  the  South  Amerieau  repnl.lic-.  They  had  hojK-d  that  she  W"«:M 
at  Ica-^t  l.av<"  observed  the  priruip'e  upon  which  "he  ju'occedid  in  the  eonu>t  i*iih 
her  lli'iui'^h  ei  hmit  ■;,  wlnre,  loii;^  h-'ie-rc  their  indepci«!ii:te  was  ree»  gniM-d.  Avi 
tacitly  a->cntiii  to  a 'ii-peii-i».u  of  lu-tiliiie-.  The  firbearaiicc  of  Spain  in  ih.al 
instance  ju-t'.ticil  u-  in  the  htpc  that  0:c  wor.'.d  ili^jilav  lik*-  wi>doni  and  mideraiien 
in  tlii>.  And  it  mtLht  In-  heir  (h-ervL-d.  that  for  -<vc"al  \ears  -he  had  :il«<;.kinid 
from  i--uiMg  lettci>  of  n:a:tpje  a/aii.-t  thi-  Stat»-  <i  Stuih  America,  ai.d  *o  cim - 
suited  the  intere-t-  of  huuianitv,  and  avoided  manv  of  ihe  utiteilii.«>  \\bicb,  ULdirtle 
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nDcdon  of  such  an  authority,  had  disgraced  the  flags  of  other  nations.     If  there 

were  a  chance  of  the  permanent  revival  of  hostilities  between  Spain  and  South 

America,  the  policy  of  England  would  be — 1st,  to  endeavour  to  eflfect  an  amicable 

tcnninatioo  of  the  contest,  and  to  bring  about  a  peace,  a  common  object  not  less 

interesting  to  Spanish  America  than  to  ourselves ;  but  if  all  our  endeavours  should 

fail, — if  Spain  determined  to  persevere  in  the  attempt  to  recover  possession  of  her 

eoloDies, — he  had  no  difficulty  in  thus  publicly  declaring,  on  the  partiof  his  majesty's 

gofenmient,  that  so  far  as  the  laws  and  operations  of  civilized  warfare  were  con- 

eerned,  this  country  would  for  herself  act  between  the  contending  parties  on  the 

priacip]^  of  strict  impartiality  [hear]. 

The  conversadon  here  dropped. 


THE  KING'S,  OR  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS'  SPEECH. 

Febbuabt  8,  1830. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Royal  Speech  be  taken  into  consideration,  Mr.  G.  Lamb 
rose  10  explanation  of  hi.s  motives  for  voting  for  the  amendment  to  the  Address  on 
the  ftnt  night  of  the  session. 

Ma.  SacKETABT  Pebl  then  said,  he  trusted  the  House  would  indulge  him  for  a 
very  tew  moments,  while  he  endeavoured  to  explain  one  or  two  points  of  his  former 
obKfvatioos,  which  had  been  very  much  misconstrued  by  the  hon.  member  for 
DoDginron  (Mr.  Lamb).  That  hon  member  had  assumed  that  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
ai|iied  for  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  non-interference,  on  the  ground,  that  they 
eQuki  not  depart  from  that  course,  through  the  fear  of  being  called  on  to  engage  in 
wir.  Now,  so  cautious  had  ho  been* against  any  misconstruction  of  his  language 
vith  regard  to  war,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  observations  he  addressed  to 
the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  he  mnst  studiously 
•voided  the  mention  of  the  word  peace,  without  at  the  same  time  declaring  that 
fiate  was  not  worth  having,  unless  it  coidd  be  preserved  in  a  manner  consistent 
vitb  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  country,  and  the  integrity  of  its  power ;  and  he 
Kpctted,  that  he  did  so  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  that  very  misrepresen- 
tttioa — a  misconstruction  into  which  the  hon.  member  for  Dungarvon,  he  had  no 
inhi  quite  undesignedly,  had  fallen  on  this  occasion.  England  might  well  afford  to 
•vow  her  love  of  peace ;  because  she  was  strong  enough  and  powerful  enough  to  feel 
■0  fear  of  the  consequences  of  war :  and,  (said  Mr.  Peel)  let  me  tell  those  who 
•Kfibe  such  motives  to  this  country,  that  those  who  have  from  principle,  from 
komanity,  and  from  a  sense  of  its  good  policy,  laboured  to  maintain  a  just  peace 
•aoog  nations,  will  always  be  found  the  most  able  to  su.^tain  the  consequences  of  a 
just  and  necessary  war  fhear].  I  shall  take  leave  to  add  one  word  on  a  subject  to 
vfaicb  the  hon.  member  has  also  alluded  very  pointedly  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
•od  which  I  know  has  made  considerable  impression  both  here  and  elsewhere.  The 
Imml  gentleman  has  in  effect  declared,  that  it  is  well  known  both  in  France  and  in 
Eo^nd,  that  the  present  ministry  of  France  owes  its  appointment  to  the  govem- 
■cntof  this  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  other  impressions  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber are  founded  on  authority  equally  erroneous ;  but  of  that  I  shall  now  say  at  once, 
there  never  was  any  report  so  utterly  unfounded,  so  wholly  devoid  of  truth,  as  that 
•ay  communication,  either  direct  or  indirect,  was  sent  by  any  individual  holding 

a  situation  in  the  government  of  this  country  to  any  member  of  any  party,  or 
ing  any  situation  in  France,  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  Prince  rolignac 
to  the  bead  of  its  ministry  [hear,  hear]. 
The  luotion  was  agreed  to. 
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Febbvabt  9,  1830. 

Mb.  Secbbtabt  Peel  said,  his  majesty's  government  had  felt  it  to  he  their  duty  to 
tviil  themselves  of  the  very  earliest  opportunity  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  they 
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gave  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  that  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
cunimencement  of  the  present  seFsion,  they  w«,ulii  themselves  propose  a  committea 
of  enquiry,  lor  the  purpose  of  inve!*tigatin(r  the  state  of  the  commerce  between  thii 
cniiniry  and  our  Indian  possessions.  And  if,  in  profioi^ing  that  committee,  his  state- 
mt'ui  slioidd  ap|K.>ar  disproportionate  to  the  vast  ini))ortanee  of  the  subject,  or  if  be 
rorbore  from  entering  on  tlio  pri*i!ent  occasion  into  themanifuld  and  most  interesting 
details  which  were  necessarily  mixed  up  with  it,  he  begged  it  to  be  tinderstood,  that 
he  took  that  course,  not  from  any  insensibility  to  the  paramount  greatnes.^  of  the 
quc^tiun,  but  from  a  recolleciiun  of  the  )KCuIiar  ])osition  in  which  he  stood  that 
night,  and  from  a  strong  feeling  of  the  duty  which  was  placed  lK*fore  them,  and 
wiiich  the  public  expected  they  would  perform  with  calnmess  and  caution  (liear). 
He  did  not  consider  that  it  was  part  of  his  duty  to  submit  to  this  House  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  consideration  of  any  plan  for  the  future  government  of  India — 
that  it  was  any  ))art  of  his  duty  to  state  the  opinion  of  his  migesty's  ministers  as  to 
the  renewal  of  the  present  Plast  India  Charter,  or  to  point  out  any  niodifieatiun 
which  might  be  made  in  the  existing  system  by  which  India  was  governed. 
He  trusted  that  they  would  come  to  night  to  a  calm  and  di>p(issionate  enquiry  into 
the  propriety  of  appointing  a  committee  to  examine  into  this  great  question,  leaving 
the  details  to  future  consideration,  when  the  committee  should  nave  stated  its 
opinion.  He  considered  that  to  be  the  only  (juestion  before  them.  He  felt  that  thb 
was  an  enquiry  which  would  imjiose  on  them  higher  obligations,  with  reference  to 
moral  feeling,  than  almost  any  other  in  the  whole  sphere  of  public  atTuirs;  and 
therefore  he  did  not  wish  to  agitate  the  ultimate  question  precipitately. 

He  ha<i  also  another  motive  for  avoiding,  if  he  could,  the  discussion  of  the  details 
of  this  question,  because  it  was  not  his  plan  to  ha\e  a  lengthened  debate  on  mere 
opinions  relative  to  Indian  ail'airs.  He  hoped,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  subject 
would  receive  the  most  serious  consideration  of  a  committee — a  consideration  worthy 
of  the  im{M)rtance  an.l  dignity  of  the  question  in  issue  [hear].  He  meant  to  propotc 
>  ne  general  committee  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  great  nia>s  of  documentary 
(videnee  that  was  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  IIou>e,  and  also  to  enter  on  a 
faithful  examination  of  ]K.*rsons  who  were  conversant  with  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  >ituation  of  India,  and  who  possesscKi  local  information  with  respect  to  the 
commerce  carried  on  with  that  countr}'.  He  proposed  one  committee  rather  than 
two  or  three  committees,  because  he  doubted  whether  the  subje^'ts  to  be  considered 
were  not  so  closely  connected  together,  that  the  evidence  on  one  |K>int  might 
tend  to  elucidate  another,  and  therefore  it  appeared  to  him  better  that  the  whole 
should  be  laid  before  one  body,  instead  of  thus  dividing  il  amongst  many.  He 
th<}ught  if  one  committee  were  a]){>ointed  to  encpure  into  the  tinancc  of  India, 
another  to  look  into  the  trade  of  India,  and  another  to  take  into  consideration  the 
coinmerce  with  China,  that  much  incon'wnience  would  ensue.  The  subjects  were 
so  nearly  connected,  that  he  feared  if  such  a  course  were  pursued,  much  confusion 
would  be  tlie  consequence.  If  the  plan  proposed  by  the  boo.  member  for  Callington 
(Mr.  Baring)  were  followe«!, — namely,  that  of  having  two  or  three  commit  tees'— it 
would  not,  in  his  opinion,  answer  the  puqio^e.  Such  An  arrangement,  he  conceived, 
wodld  l>e  Imd.  If  two  or  three  committee.*,  were  appointed,  there  was  a  wry  great 
«-hanceof  the  House  being  l)ew  ihiered,  amongst  various  conHicting  opinions  from  tbs 
ditferent  committees.  He  would  pro)K)se  tliis  committee  with  the  plain  and  honest 
vic-w  of  haviiig  a  full,  }>erfect,  and  unreserved  investigation  with  respect  to  the  afiain 
(jf  the  Ea-it  India  Company  [hear].  Flvery  document  connectwi  with  the  trade, 
with  the  commerce,  and  with  the  fmanee  of  India,  should  be  laid  before  that  com- 
n:itt«*e.  He  ])roposed  this  committee,  not  for  the  purpcse  of  ratifying  any  engage- 
ini'iit  pre\iou>ly  existing  between  the  gov«Tnnient  und  the  coni])any.  In  fact,  no 
such  en;r:ig«iiK'ut,  open  or  secret,  expros  or  implied,  existed  [hear J.  Thegovem- 
nieiit  in  tiie  fnllot  sense  f if  the  lanu^uage,  were  free  auents  [hearj.  He  r^jK-atcd, 
that  he  did  nut  propose  this  committei*  with  a  view  to  the  SJinetioning  of  any  previous 
engagement  with  the  government.  No  such  thing  was  in  existence,  and  in  any 
future  pmceei ling  the  ministers  wen*  desirous  of  l)eing  guidinl  acconling  to  the  result 
of  the  eixpiiry.  As  there  was  no  such  irrevocable  engagcmeiit  on  the  ]Mirt  uf  the 
government — as  the  whole  subjei-t  was  o]K'n  to  investigation — l.e  felt  himself  entitled 
to  impress  on  the  House  the  extreme  iniiH)rtance  of  the  eiMjuiry  into  this  great  question. 
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He,  hoireTer,  begged  to  implore  gentlemen  to  consider  that  they  had  greater 
flslQeets  to  look  to  in  the  progress  of  that  enquiry,  than  merely  to  determine  in  what 
manner  British  commerce  was  to  be  carried  on.  He  entreated  the  House  to  recollect 
that  there  were  other  questions  connected  with  this  subject,  of  greater  importance 
than  the  extension  of  trade  [hear].  They  would  have  to  consider  the  whole 
ehancter  of  the  government — a  government  placed  over  an  immense  extent  of  terri- 
tory, wieldLng  a  powerful  force,  and  administering  a  revenue  of  very  great  extent. 
Thej  would  see,  m  approaching  the  subject,  a  v^-ide  and  ample  field  for  enquiry  and 
obKiTition.  They  were  bound  to  consider  the  various  modes  in  which  that  govern - 
lacnt  affected  the  people  over  whom  it  ruled ;  they  were  bound  to  consider  how  any 
■Iteration  might  affect  the  influence  of  the  Crown ;  and  there  were  various  other 
paints  which  would  alM>  claim  their  attention. 

He  here  felt  it  likewise  necessary  to  speak  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and,  look- 
iag  to  the  information  of  which  he  was  in  possession, — viewing  the  documents  that 
vcrein  his  bands,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  any  investigation  into  the  conduct  of 
that  body  would,  be  believed,  tend  to  their  credit  [hear].  He  did  think,  that  they 
kad  ever  been  excited  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  and  interest  of  those 
who  were  placed  under  them  [hear].  Contrasting  the  administration  of  the  Com- 
pany with  that  of  any  other  colonial  establishment  that  ever  existed,  he  was  convinced 
that  their  conduct  woidd  redound  greatly  to  their  honour.  Let  gentlemen  consider, 
that  they  were  legislating  for  a  body  very  peculiarly  situated ;  and  let  them  bear  in 
Band,  tluit  the  present  form  of  government  extended  over  many  millions  of  people, 
lad  that  it  had  existed  for  a  g^reat  number  of  years.  Now,  although  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  another  form  of  government  might  not  be  devised,  from  which 
npud  benefits  would  flow,  still  he  must  contend,  that  sufficient  was  known  of  the 
prcsnt  system  to  induce  them  to  pause  before  they  rashly  interfered  with  it 
[heirl 

lo  looking  to  tbe  financial  state  of  the  Company,  they  would  have  to  compare 
the  amount  of  revenue  now  received  with  what  was  likely  to  be  called  for  and  pro- 
duced in  fntiire.  They  would  have  to  consider  the  amount  of  civil  charges,  and 
to  see  whether  the  gross  revenue  received  by  the  Company  was  equivalent  to  those 


With  respect  to  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  East  India  Company  (continued 
Xr.  Peel)  the  documents  that  will  be  presented  to  the  committee  will  contain  much 
iBportant  information.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  abstain  from  pronouncing  any 
opuion ;  bat  I  may,  nevertheless,  refer  to  the  returns  that  will  be  made,  as  sufficient 
li convince  any  calm  and  right-judging  man,  that  too  sanguine  an  expectation  has 
Wn  held  oat  as  to  the  result  of  any  arrangement  for  opening  the  trade  with  India. 
However,  means  of  judging  on  this  point  will  be  fully  supplied.  It  will  be  shown 
bf  doeaments  already  prepared  to  be  adduced,  what  efiect  the  free  admission  of  the 
Afliericans  has  had — what  the  price  of  tea  has  been  in  all  parts  of  tiie  world — what 
fifcfcnoe  tbere  has  been  in  the  price  of  that  article  as  furnished  by  the  Company, 
and  by  indiriduals  trading  on  their  own  bottom,  for  private  speculation — on  all  these 
points  tbe  fullest  information  will  be  given,  and  any  other  information  that  can  be 
procured  shall  be  laid  most  unreservedly  before  the  committee. 

Among  the  other  considerations  which  will  present  themselves  to  ttiis  committee, 
Ihaie  reserved  for  the  last  place  that  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  important 
— tbe  welfare  and  interests  of  those  who  arc  now  subject  to  the  dominion  of  this 
eonntnr  [hear].  I  have  seen  returns  which  make  the  amount  of  the  native  popu- 
htion  immediately  subject  to  the  control  of  this  countr}',  not  less  than  ninety  mil- 
Jioos  of  persons  [hear].  When  we  consider  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  our 
power  is  acknowledged — when  we  consider  the  enormous  mass  of  population  subject 
lo  oor  dominion — when  we  call  to  mind  the  great  revolution  of  empires  by  which 
that  dominion  has  been  established — when  we  reflect  on  the  immense  distance  from 
which  soTcreign  authority  over  those  regions  is  exercised — when  we  call  to  mind  the 
difference  in  language,  manners,  religion,  and  usages,  between  ourselves  and  the 
afanost  eoantlesa  thousands  over  whom  we  govern,  the  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  amazed 
ai  tbe  eonteroplation  of  objects  so  vast  and  various.  But  whatever  may  be  the  sen- 
tnocnts  we  entertain  upon  the  question,  sure  I  am,  at  least,  that  we  must  approach 
the  considention  of  it  with  a  deep  feeling,  with  a  stroiig  sense  of  the  responsibility 
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we  shall  incur — with  a  strong  sense»of  the  moral  obligation  which  impooes 
us  as  a  duty  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the  welfare  a 
being  of  its  inhabitants  so  far  as  we  can,  consistently  with  the  safety  and  se 
our  oominion,  and  the  obligations  by  which  we  may  be  bound.  We  shall  undi 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  consider  what  are  the  measures  that  may  best 
protect  the  natives  of  those  distant  regions  from  wrong — to  secure  to  them  tl 
sonal  liberty  and  the  fruits  of  their  industry  ;  in  a  word,  to  endeavour,  whik 
keep  them  under  British  rule,  to  atone  to  them  for  the  sufferings  they  endu 
the  wrongs  to  which  they  were  exposed,  in  being  reduced  to  that  rule ;  and  i 
them  such  advantages,  and  to  confer  on  them  such  benefits  as  may,  in  some 
console  them  for  the  loss  of  their  independence  [hear].  These,  Sir,  ar* 
derations  which,  whatever  may  be  the  anxiety  to  extend  British  conquest 
maintain  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  must  indisputably  be  entertained  in  a 
parliament  [hear].  Avoiding,  then,  Sir,  all  minute  reference  to  sub 
details,  however  important — unwilling  to  touch  on  any  topic  that  may  pron 
cussion,  which,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated  I  am  anxious  to  avert- 
cautiously  refrained  from  mooting  any  point  upon  which  there  could  be  any 
of  opinions ;  and  now,  Sir,  in  this  same  spirit  I  shall  conclude,  by  simply  m 

**  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  present  stai 
Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  into  the  Trade  between  Great  Brit 
East  Indies,  and  China;  and  to  report  their  observations  thereupon  to  the  li 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  W.  Whitmorc,  Sir  J.  Macdonald  s^d, 
right  hon.  gentleman  has,  as  I  suppose  he  has,  prepared  a  list  of  the  pro|K)« 
mittee,  will  he  object  to  read  the  names  to  the  House  ?  The  House  may  tin 
how  far  the  professed  impartiality  is  to  be  carried  [hear]. 

Mr.  Peel  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  the  honourable  member  a  satisfactory 
The  committee  would  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  ensure  on  all  occasion 
attendance  for  the  despatch  of  business  ;  and  it  would  also  be  numerous  ec 
subdivide  itself  for  financial  purposes.  He  would  now  read  the  list  he  ha< 
up  to  the  House.  It  would  be  seen  that  it  was  an  ample  one,  and  he  hopt>c 
would  be  observed  that  he  had  attempted  to  give  the  commercial  and  landed 
a  fair  representation  therein.  There  were  of  necessity  the  names  of  m: 
members  left  out,  whose  services  would  undoubtedly  be  of  advantage  to  tl 
mittee ;  but  he  begged  tliose  gentlemen  to  believe,  that  the  omission  had  i 
ceeiled  from  disrespect,  or  from  any  thing  like  disregard  for  the  zeal  and  tal 
could  bring  with  them  to  the  enquiry.  Hon.  members  would  be  plea,<ed  tc 
mind  that  his  duty  had  been  to  make  a  selection.  He  had  done  so  to  the  be 
ability,  and  he  hoped  it  would  meet  the  approbation  of  the  House.  [Mr.  F 
read  the  list.] 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Hume, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  tliere  was  no  idea  of  imposing  any  thing  like  a  close  re 
upon  the  committee,  whose  decision  would,  of  course,  be  founded  upon  the  < 
adduced  before  them.  With  respect  to  the  word  "  present,"  he  had  found 
motion  for  the  committee  of  1813,  and  he  thought  himself  safer  in  taking 
words  used  with  respect  to  that  committee  than  he  could  be  with  any  other. 
a«  to  the  representation  of  the  different  interests  in  the  committee,  he  had  lab 
make  it  as  full  and  impartial  as  po.^sible,  and  he  did  really  think  the  cou 
interests  were  sufficiently  represented  in  having  introduced  the  members  fo 
pool,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Preston,  Lancashire,  Staffonljihire,  Dublin,  L 
and  Yorkshire ;  and  surely  there  was  no  want  of  the  names  of  eminent  adv< 
their  interests.  He  found  the  names  of  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Ir\'inp,  and  Mr 
Thomson,  than  whom  none  were  more  highly  looked  up  to  by  the  commer 
manufacturing  ciasses.  He  bep-ged  the  House  once  more  to  remember  t 
greatest  benefit  was  to  be  derive<l  from  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

After  a  discussion  of  considerable  length,  the  motion  was  agreeil  to. 
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Go  the  Motion  of  Mr.  N.  Calvert,  '*  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
pfwcot  Bribery  and  Corruption  in  the  Borough  of  East  Retford,"  a  debate  arose; 
in  the  course  of  which,  Viscount  Howick  moved  the  following  resolutions  by  way  of 
•mSnidiiient : — **That  the  existence  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  election  of 
nnnbers  of  that  House  had  frequently  been  established  by  evidence  at  the  bar, 
ctpecially  irf  the  instances  of  Penryn  and  East  Retford;  that  it  was  notorious,  how- 
ever, that  sinailar  practices  occurred  in  the  majority  of  the  other  boroughs  in  the 
conotrv;  and  therefore  that  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  the  useless  and  expensive 
coune  of  proceeding  by  bill  to  disfranchise  particular  places,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to 
•dopt  some  measure  for  a  general  reform  of  the  representation."^ 

Mk.  Sbcretabt  Peel  said,  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  anxiety  of  the  House  to 
come  to  a  decision  on  a  suhject  which  had  already  been  so  frequently  and  so  fully 
discossed,  and  he  could  assure  hon.  gentlemen  that  for  this  reason  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  tretjpass  long  on  their  patience.     He  rose  from  a  wish  to  disembarrass  the 
qnestioD  of  the  extraneous  political  and  personal  allusions  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Liverpool.     His  right  hon.  friend  argued,  thafbecause  the  govern- 
ment had  selected  the  same  gentleman  as  attorney-general  who  had  filled  that  office 
ander  the  administration  of  Mr.  Canning,  they  therefore  should  adopt  the  same 
coarse  in  respect  to  the  franchise  of  a  corrupt  .borough  as  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Emise  in  the  time  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman.     His  right  hon.  friend  had  passed 
I  hi^h  eulogium,  in  the  justice  of  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  fully  concurred,  on  the  great 
ktfning  and  talents  of  Mr.  Abcrcrorabv.     lie  was  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  selecting  to  fill  the  importr.nt  office  of  chief  baron  of  Scotland,  a  gentleman  of  the 
leknowledged  talents,  and  great  skill  in  the  Scottish  law  for  which  that  right  hon. 
geatleman  wa^  distinguished.     In  every  thing  which  had  been  said  of  that  learned 
gvotleman  he  fully  concurred,  but  why  his  right  hon.  friend  should  infer  from  that 
•ppoiDtment  that  government  would  now  be  prepared  to  consent  to  the  transfer  of 
the  lapsed  franchise  to  a  large  town,  instead  of  extending  it  to  the  adjoining  hundred 
of  Bai^tlaw,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive;  for  if  they  were  to  follow  the 
tmrse  pur*ucii  at  the  time  alluded  to,  it  would  be  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  ad- 
joiiuag  hundred.     He  owned  he  could  not  see  what  his  selection  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Sassex,  on  a  former  evening,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs, 
beoaa^  he  represented  the  interest  connected  with  the  growth  of  wool,  had  to  do  as  an 
argument  on  this  question;  nor  could  he  see  the  force  of  the  ridicule  wliich  his  right 
lion,  friend  endeavoured  to  throw  on  that  selection,  and  the  cause  M'hich  he  had 
assigned  for  it.     He  recollected  that,  in  a  speech  made  by  an  hon.  member  last 
year  on  the  subject  of  wool,  it  was  stated,  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  China  there 
would  probably  \ye  a  considerable  outlet  for  our  woollen  trade.     Remembering  that, 
aod  believing  that  if  the  prospet»t  were  realized,  it  would  atford  a  market  for  one  of 
oar  staple  commodities,  he  did  think  it  only  what  was  due  to  that  interest  to  place 
wi  the  committee  a  gentleman  representing  a  part  of  the  country  greatly  interested 
in  the  production  of  that  article.     That,  he  thought,  was  a  reason  why  an  air  of 
ridicule  should  not  be  thrown  on  his  selection  of  Mr.  Biirrell.     He  would  now  put 
it  to  the  landed  interest  whether  there  were  a  preponderance  of  that  interest  when 
tbersaw  his  right  hon.  friend  object  to  the  name  of  one  country  gentleman  on  the 
eommitiec,  and  ask  to  disolace  Mr.  Burrell  hv  insertinjf  instead  of  his  name  that  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  as  a  represent^itive  of  the  manufacturing  interest.     In  this  he  saw  no 
proof  of  the  ascendency  of  the  landed  aristocracy  in  tiiat  house.     He  (Mr.  Peel)  did 
Dot  repent  of  having  preferred  the  name  of  Mr.  Burrell  to  that  of  Mr.  Marshall,  and 
l^emust  repeat,  he  could  not  see  the  force  of  the  ridicule  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
endeavoured  to  ca'»t  on  him,  because  in  that  selection  he  had  not  forgot  the  interest 
''fihat  5taple  commodity  of  our  manufactures  and  trade.     Ho  would  now  say  a  few 
Words  on  the  subject  before  them,  and  would  be  very  brief,  as  he  was  sure  that  most 

Don.  members  were  now  heartily  tired  of  a  suhject  which  had  been  already  so  fre- 

Spently  discussed.     In  the  propositions  before  the  House  there  were  four  courses 
"*»  which  they  were  to  choose.     The  first  was  to  issue  the  writ  for  the  borough  of 
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East  Retford  at  once,  because  some  hon.  members  seemed  to  think  tliat  the  evideo 
in  proof  of  general  bribery  in  the  borough  was  not  complete,  and  that  whatever  co 
ruption  had  existed,  was  already  sufficiently  punished  by  the  long  suspeubion  of  i 
issue  of  the  writ.  The  second  course  proposed  for  adoption  was  that  of  the  bo 
member  for  Hertfordshire,  who  wasfor  extending  the  franchise  into  the  hundred 
Bassetlaw.  The  third  was  for  taking  the  franchise  altogether  from  East  Retfor 
and  transferring  it  to  Birmingham;  and  the  fourth  was  that  proposed  by  the  nob 
lord  (Howick),  which  went,  in  his  (Mr.  Peel's)  opinion,  to  cast  an  imputation  • 
corruption  on  all  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  kingdom.  Of  these  four,  be  wj 
prepared  to  adopt  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hertfordshire.  He  objected  to  ti 
first  proposition, — that  for  an  immediate  issue  of  the  writ— on  this  ground,  tbi 
though  the  evidence  did  not  afford  proof  of  any  individual  guilt,  yet,  to  his  mim 
there  was  sufficient  proof  of  a  prevailing  habit  of  bribery  in  the  borough;  andasti 
House  had  already  declared  that  the  borough  was  corrupt,  and  ought  to  be  punisbei 
it  was,  he  tliouglit,  too  much  to  ask  that  the  writ  should  now  be  re-issucd.  IVif 
respect  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  whom  he  always  listened  to  with  n 
spect,  because  every  thing  which  he  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  House  he  brongk 
before  them  with  great  clearness  and  ability, — he  owned  it  was  one  in  which  be  cod 
by  no  means  concur.  It  was  one  declaratory  of  the  general  prevalence  of  bribei 
and  corruption  in  all  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  kingilom.  Now,  if  be  were  1 
admit  this,  which  he  did  not,  but  if  he  were  to  admit  it,  it  would  be  an  argument  i 
favour  of  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Hertford :  because  if  tl 
cities  and  boroughs  were  generally  corrupt,  it  would  be  a  g^ood  reason  for  transiei 
ring  any  franchise  which  Parliament  might  have  at  its  disposal,  not  to  any  town,  bi 
to  a  county ;  for  the  noble  lord's  motion  did  not  extend  to  charge  bribery  against  tl 
counties.  He  would  admit  with  the  noble  lord  that  there  did  exist  more  of  bribei 
and  corruption  in  boroughs  and  cities  than  counties,  and  that,  as  he  had  said,  wou 
be  an  additional  reason  for  extending  the  franchise  of  this  borough  to  a  laige  boc 
of  county  voters;  but  he  could  not  go  with  the  noble  lord  in  the  declaration  of  geoi 
ral  bribery  and  corruption  amongst  the  boroughs  and  cities.  He  could  not  brii 
him!<elf  to  consent  to  include  in  such  a  charge  the  borough  of  Westbury,  which  1 
had  the  honour  to  represent,  or  to  involve  its  respectable  electors  in  so  sweeping 
censure  \^A  laughs  in  which  the  rif^ht  hon,  gentleman  joined].  The  noble  lord  d 
not  include  counties  in  this  charge :  he  representetl  a  county  himself  [Cries 
"  No,  no"].  Well,  then,  a  borough;  and  he  (Mr.  Peel)  would  have  no  objection 
the  noble  lord  applying  this  charge  to  his  own  boroug^i,  if  he  so  pleased,  but  he  b 
lieved  he  would  get  few  hon.  members  to  join  him  in  applying  it  to  the  places  ih 
represented.  He  hanlly  imagined  that  the  hon.  baronet  near  the  noble  lord  (^ 
F.  Burdett),  would  consent  to  such  a  censure  upon  his  constituents.  Taking,  the 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  as  one  to  which  he  thought  the  House  would  n 
consent,  he  would  now  come  to  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hertford,  for  cxtendii 
it  to  the  adjoining  hundred  of  Bossetlaw.  The  argument  of  his  right  hon.  friei 
wa*>  not  understood.  His  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sai 
that  ever}'  case  of  the  kind  before  them  should  rest  on  its  own  abstract  merits,  ai 
that  he  saw  circumstances  in  this  that  induced  him  to  think  that  the  safest  oour 
would  be  to  extend  the  franchise  into  the  neighbouring  hundre<l.  But  bis  rig 
hon.  friend  the  meml)er  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Hu>ki$sonV  in  a  manner  unworthy 
his  great  talents,  had  endeavounnl  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  extension  of'tl 
franchise  to  Bus*etlaw.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  had  voted  for  that  proposition  befor 
anil  he  saw  nothing  in  the  argument  of  his  right  hon.  friend  to  induce  him  to  d 
part  from  the  same  course  on  this  occa*«iou.  Some  allusions  had  been  made  to  tl 
influence  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would  obtain  by  the  extension  of  the  frai 
cliise  to  Rass(*tlaw  ;  but  it  was  not  nece<;sar}'  for  him  to  state  that  he  could  not  ha 
any  private  inclination  to  promote  the  political  infiuence  of  any  one  opposed 
government.  As  the  thing  ha<l  been  alluded  to,  however,  he  would  declare.  u|m 
hi!»  honour,  that  the  ^upp<irt  which  government  gave  to  the  proi)osition  of  bis  ho 
friend  for  extending  the  franchise  to  the  hundri**!,  was  not  the  result  of  anv  cor 
municHti(»n  or  any  understanding  whatever  with  the  noble  duke  alluded  to  [hear 
lint  the  faet  was.  as  under>to«Hl,  the  interest  of  the  noble  lonl  would  not  be  pr 
moted  by  the  extfn>ion  of  the  right  of  voting  to  the  hundred.     There  were  in  Ih 
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hwodrtd  two  tboasand  freeholders,  and  if  he  were  correctly  informed,  there  did  not 

txbt  any  great  leadiDg"  interest  amongst  them. 

In  stating  his  intention  of  giving  the  same  vote  on  this  question  now  as  he  had 

done  on  former  occasions,  he  must  not  be  understood  as  expressing  himself  hostile 

to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  large  towns.  He  had  voted  for  the  transfer  of 
^feuichise  from  Penryn  to  Manchester,  and  on  that  occasion  he  stated  that  if,  on  a 
btwe  occasion,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  borough  should  be  proved 
fulty  of  bribery  and  corruption,  he  should  not  object  to  the  transfer  of  the  fran- 
dttse  to  a  larg^  town,  with  this  understanding — that  there  should  be  a  division  of 
frwcfaiset,  9l  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  alternately  between  the  landed  and  com- 
■erdal  and  manufacturing  interests.  lie  saw  no  reason  to  change  that  opinion, 
W  be  thought  that  there  were  circumstances  in  the  case  of  East  Retford  wliich 
ibc«ild  induce  Parliament  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  adjoining  hundred.  This 
jnotion  had  been  so  often  under  the  consideration  of  the  Ilou^e,  and  the  House 
nd  expressed  its  opinion  upon  it  by  so  decided  a  majority,  that  he  did  not  think  it  ne- 
eeaujfor  him  then  to  restate  the  arguments  which  he  had  urged  before,  on  the  motion 
<f  hit  boa.  friend;  but  one  element  in  the  case  which  weighed  with  him  was  the 
.eossideration  that  the  county  of  Nottingham  sent  only  eight  members  to  Parlia- 
Beiit,aDd  he  saw  no  good  reason  why  that  number  should  be  reduced  to  six. 
The  same  consideration  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Penryn.  He  also  considered 
thttthis  extension  would  act  as  a  punishment  amongst  the  guilty  electors,  while  it 
vooid  not  take  away  the  right  from  those  who  were  innocent.  The  throwing  in 
BpoD  the  borough  this  laree  number  of  freeholders  would,  to  use  the  language  of 
M  hoo.  member  not  then  m  the  House,  be  a  punishment,  by  ^^  sluicing*'  them  with 
^ese  two  thousand  fresh  voters  ;  and  that  the  electors  of  East  Retford  so  considered 
it  was  proved  by  their  protect  to  that  House  against  the  proposition.  Now,  con- 
■deri]^  that  the  question  had  been  eight  or  ten  times^ discussed,  and  not  appre- 
hendiDg  any  preponderance  of  the  landed  interest  in  the  House  from  this  accession, 
hethoogfat  it  would  be  the  safest  course  which  the  House  could  pursue,  to  adhere 
totti  former  decisions ;  but  should  it  now,  contrary  to  those  decisions,  ado})t  the 
ttKodment  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Tennyson),  he  (^Mr.  Peel)  had  no  hesitation 
hi  declaring  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  not  to  oppose  by  any  vexatious  delays 
thepis«age  to  the  other  House  of  the  bill  which  the  hon.  member  would  in  that 
one  bring  in;  for,  after  the  decision  of  to-night,  be  it  what  it  might,  he  did 
hope  not  to  hear  the  name  of  this  borough  again. 

Od  a  division  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  126  against  99 ;  majority,  against 
thetmendment,  27. 

On  the  question  being  put  that  the  bill  be  now  brought  in,  the  House  again  di- 
'Wid.  Ayes,  154  ;  Noes,  55  ;  majority,  99.  The  bill  was  accorc'ingly  brought  in, 
^  t  first  time,  and  ordered  for  a  second  readmg  on  the  26th  of  February. 
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February  12,  1830. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  receiving 
^report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply,  and  that  a  supply  be  granted  to  his  majesty, 
Mr.  Oallaghan  addressed  the  House,  recommending  the  reduction  of  expenditure 
ttd  taxation.  In  a  discussion  which  ensued.  Sir  James  Graham  moved  the  following 
fcsolatioo : — 

"That  whereas  subsequently  to  the  Act  37  Geo.  III.,  for  the  suspension  of  Cash 

P^jmeots  bj  the  Bank  of  England,  large  augmentations  have  from  time  to  time  been 

■ade  in  the  Salaries  and  Pay  of  Persons  employed  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Service 

^  the  Country,  on  account  of  the  diminished  value  of  money ;  and  whereas  the 

aflcged  reason  of  this  increase  has,  for  the  most  part,  ceased  to  operate,  in  consequence 

•^fhe  Act  59th  Greo.  IIL,  which  has  restored  the  metallic  standard  of  value,  —it  is 

npedient  that,  with  a  view  to  relief  from  the  present  excessive  loail  of  taxation,  all 

nch  anguKutadoos  should  now  be  revised,  and  every  possible  rc<luction  eifected. 
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East  Retford  at  once,  because  some  hon.  members  seemed  to  think  tliat  the  evidenee 
in  ])ru()f  of  general  bribery  in  the  borough  was  not  complete,  and  that  whatever  cor- 
ruption had  existed,  was  already  sufficiently  punished  by  the  long  suspeubion  of  dn 
issue  of  the  writ.     The  second  course  proposed  for  adoption  was  that  of  the  hon. 
member  fur  Hertfordshire,  who  wosfor  extending  the  franchise  into  tho  hundred  of 
Ba<setlaw.    The  third  was  for  taking  the  franchise  altogether  from  East  Retfonl, 
and  transferring  it  to  Birmingham;  and  the  fourth  was  that  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord  (Howick),  which  went,  in  his  (Mr.  reel's)  opinion,  to  cast  an  imputation  of 
corruption  on  all  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  kingdom.     Of  thc^e  four,  he  wu 
prepared  to  adopt  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hertfordshire.     He  objected  to  the 
first  proposition, — that  for  an  immediate  issue  of  the  writ^-on  this  ground,  that 
though  the  evidence  did  not  afford  pnjof  of  any  individual  guilt,  yet,  to  his  mind, 
there  was  sufficient  proof  of  a  prevailing  habit  of  bribery  in  the  borough;  aodastht 
House  liud  already  declared  that  the  borough  was  corrupt,  and  ought  to  be  punished, 
it  was,  he  thought,  too  much  to  ask  that  the  writ  should  now  be  re-ii»sucd.     With 
respect  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  whom  he  always  listened  to  with  re- 
spect, because  every  thing  which  he  prosed  on  the  attention  of  the  House  he  brought 
before  them  with  great  clearness  and  ability, — he  owned  it  was  one  in  which  becouU 
by  no  means  concur.     It  was  one  declaratory  of  the  general  prevalence  of  bribery 
and  cnrru])tion  in  all  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  kingdom.     Now,  if  he  were  to 
admit  this,  whi(rl)  he  did  not,  but  if  he  were  to  admit  it,  it  would  be  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  pro|K)sition  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Hertford :  because  if  the 
cities  and  borou^lis  were  generally  corriii)t,  it  would  be  a  g^ood  reason  for  transfier- 
ring  any  franchise  which  Parliament  might  have  at  its  disposal,  not  to  any  town,  bat 
to  a  county;  for  the  noble  lord's  motion  tlid  n(»t  extend  to  charge  briber}'  against  the 
counties.     He  would  admit  with  the  noble  lord  that  there  did  exi^it  more  of  bribery 
and  corruption  in  b(»roughs  and  cities  than  counties,  and  that,  as  he  had  said,  would 
be  an  additional  reason  for  extending  the  franchise  of  this  borough  to  a  large  body 
of  county  voters;  but  ho  could  not  go  with  the  noble  lonl  in  the  declaration  of  gene- 
ral bribery  and  corruption  amongst  the  boroughs  and  cities.     He  could  not  bring 
him>elf  to  consent  to  include  in  such  a  charge  the  borough  of  Westburr,  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  n'pre^ent,  or  to  involve  its  respectable  electors  in  so  sweeping  a 
censure  [/I  latigh^  in  which  the  rif^ht  hon.  pentlcman  joined^.     The  noble  lord  did 
not   include  counties  in  this  charge:    he  n*])resented  a  C(»unty  himself  [Cries  of 
"  No,  no"  J.     Well,  then,  a  borough;  and  he  (Mr.  Pe<'l)  wouhl  have  no  objection  to 
the  noble  lonl  applying  this  charge  to  his  own  bon)Ugh,  if  he  so  pleased,  but  he  be- 
lieved he  would  get  ivvi  hon.  mcnilxTs  to  join  him  in  a])])lying  it  to  the  places  the} 
rL'prcscnte<l.     He  hanlly  iniaginc^d  that  the  hon.  baronet  near  the  noble  lord  (Sir 
F.  Burdett),  would  consent  to  such  a  censure  upon  his  constituents.     Taking*  then, 
the  propo^ition  of  the  noble  lord  as  one  to  which  he  thought  the  House  would  not 
consent,  he  would  now  come  to  that  of  the  hon.  memlier  for  Hertford,  for  extendioff 
it  to  the  adjoinin<^  hundred  of  Bassetlaw.     The  argument  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
wa^  not  underst(M)d.     His  right  hon.  friend  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  every  case  of  the  kind  before  them  should  rest  on  its  own  abstract  merits,  and 
that  he  saw  circumstances  in  this  that  induced  him  to  think  that  the  safest  eourw 
would  be  to  extend  the  franchise  into  the  neighbouring  hundred.     But  his  right 
hon.  friend  the  niemlKT  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Huskisson),  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
\\\^  great  talents,  hatl   endeavoun>tl   to   throw  ridicule  on   the  extension   of  the 
franchise  to  Bassetlaw.     He  (Mr.  Peel)  hail  voteii  for  that   proposition  before; 
and  he  saw  nothing  in  the  argument  of  his  right  hon.   friend  to  induce  him  to  de- 
])uri  from  the  same  course  on  this  ocra'^ion.     S(»me  allusions  had  been  made  to  the 
inHticiire  whii-h  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would  obtain  by  the  extension  of  the  fran> 
e)ii>e  tt>  Buss<>tlaw' ;  but  it  was  not  necc'^sar}'  for  him  to  state  that  he  could  not  ha^e 
any  ])rivale  inclinatiim  to  promote  the  political  influence  of  any  one  opposed  to 
govcrnnier.t.      As  the  thing  had  been  alluded  t(»,  however,  he  would  declare,  u|»od 
lii>  hnnonr.  that  the  >upport  wliieh  governmei.t  gave  to  the  pro|K>sition  of  his  hon. 
friend  for  extending  the  fruiichi^e  to  the  hun<Ire<l,  wa>  not  the  reMilt  of  any  com- 
nninieation  or  any  understanding  what<'ver  witli  tlie  noble  duke  alluded  to  ^hearj. 
]hii  the  fact  was.  a^  und«'r>tn<Hi,  the  intere<«t  of  the  noble  lonl  wtmld  nut  lie  pm- 
moted  by  the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  to  the  hunilriHl.     There  were  in  tliat 
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tA  two  thonsand  freeholders,  and  if  he  were  correctly  informed,  there  did  not 
lojr  g^remt  leading  interest  amongst  them. 

(tatiog  his  intention  of  giving  the  same  vote  on  this  question  now  as  he  had 
a  former  occasions,  he  must  not  be  understood  as  expressing  himself  hostile 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  large  towns.  He  had  voted  for  the  transfer  of 
oehiae  from  Penryn  to  Manchester,  and  on  that  occasion  he  stated  that  if,  on  a 
occasion,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  borough  should  be  proved 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  he  should  not  object  to  the  transfer  of  the  fran- 
9  a  Urge  town,  with  this  understanding — that  there  should  be  a  division  of 
ses,  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  alternately  betiveen  i\\e  landed  and  com- 
I  and  manufacturing  interests.  lie  saw  no  reason  to  change  that  opinion, 
thought  that  there  were  circumstances  in  the  case  of  East  Retford  which 
iodnce  Parliament  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  adjoining  hundred.  This 
n  had  been  so  often  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  the  House 
tressed  its  opinion  upon  it  by  so  decided  a  majority,  that  he  did  not  think  it  ne- 
for  him  then  to  restate  the  arguments  which  he  had  urged  before,  on  tbe.motion 
boo.  friend ;  but  one  element  in  the  case  which  weighed  with  him  was  the 
ration  that  the  county  of  Nottingham  sent  only  eight  members  to  Parlia- 
iod  be  saw  no  good  reason  why  that  number  should  be  reduced  to  six. 
ne  consideration  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Penryn.  He  also  considered 
s  extension  would  act  as  a  punishment  amongst  the  guilty  electors,  while  it 
lot  take  away  the  right  from  those  who  were  innocent.  The  throwing  in 
le  borough  this  large  number  of  freeholders  would,  to  use  the  language  of 
.  member  not  then  m  the  House,  be  a  punishment,  by  ^^  sluicing  '*  them  with 
ro  thousand  fresh  voters ;  and  that  the  electors  of  East  Retford  so  considered 
proved  by  their  protest  to  that  House  against  the  proposition.  Now,  con- 
\  that  the  question  had  been  eight  or  ten  times^ discussed,  and  not  a[)pre- 
^  any  preponderance  of  the  landed  interest  in  the  House  from  this  accession, 
ght  it  would  be  the  safest  course  which  the  House  could  pursue,  to  adhere 
>rmer  decisions ;  but  should  it  now,  contrary  to  those  decisions,  adopt  the 
Dent  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Tennyson),  he  (^Mr.  Peel)  had  no  hesitation 
uing  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  not  to  oppose  by  any  vexatious  delays 
Ftge  to  the  other  House  of  the  bill  which  the  hon.  member  would  in  that 
*ing  in ;  for,  after  the  decision  of  to-night,  be  it  what  it  might,  he  did 
It  to  bear  the  name  of  this  borough  again. 

division  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  126  against  99 ;  majority,  against 
mdment,  27. 

he  question  being  put  that  the  bill  be  now  brought  in,  the  House  again  di- 
Ayes,  154  ;  Noes,  55  ;  majority,  99.     The  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in, 
irst  time,  and  ordered  for  a  second  reading  on  the  26th  of  February. 
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Februabt  12,  1830. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  receiving 
"irt  of  the  Committee  of  Supply,  and  that  a  supply  be  granted  to  his  majesty, 
llaghan  addressed  the  House,  recommending  the  reduction  of  expenditure 
Btion.  In  a  discussion  which  ensued.  Sir  James  Graham  moved  the  following 
on: — 

It  whereas  subsequently  to  the  Act  37  Geo.  IH.,  for  the  suspension  of  Cash 
Its  bj  the  Bank  of  England,  large  augmentations  have  from  time  to  time  been 
I  the  Salaries  and  Pay  of  Persons  employed  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Service 
Country,  on  account  of  the  diminished  value  of  money ;  and  whereas  the 
reason  of  this  increase  has,  for  the  most  part,  ceased  to  operate,  in  consequence 
let  59th  Geo.  III.,  which  has  restored  the  metallic  standard  of  value,  —it  is 
at  that  with  a  view  to  relief  from  the  present  excessive  load  of  taxation,  all 
tgRMmcadons  should  now  be  revised,  and  every  possible  rc<luction  effected. 
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whioh  can  be  made  witliont  the  violation   of  existinjif  cngagomonts,  anil  withoo' 
detriment  to  the  Public  Service." 

Mr.  G.  Dawson,  at  the  close  of  a  speet'h  of  eon'*i«leral)le  detail,  said,  thefomuof 
the  ilouse  prcveiiti'd  him  from  moving  an  amcrKlmciit  to  the  proposition  of  the  boo* 
Member  for  Cumberland  ;  he  might  meet  it  by  moving  the  Order  of  the  Day;  but 
as  he  did  not  wisii  to  get  rid  of  it  in  that  way,  he  would  let  the  House  negative  iN 
and  he  would  then  move  the  resolutions  whieh  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  b0 
woulil  read  to  the  House.  The  hon.  m(>[id)er  then  n.>ad  the  rcsolutioD.s,  whieh  wer0 
as  follows: — 

**That  his  Majesty  was  graeiou^ly  pleased  to  assure  this  House,  in  reply  ton 
Address  of  this  House  of  the  '27t\\  June  1H*21  (that  his  Majesty  would  give  direotioBt 
for  a  minute  enquiry  into  the  several  departmenis  of  the  Civil  (lovernment,  85  well 
with  a  view  to  re<lueing  the  number  of  the  persj)iis  em]doVi'd  in  lhr»<e  departinentl, 
whieh  from  the  great  increase  of  busine-«*  was  augmented  during  the  late  War,  M 
with  reference  to  the  inereased  salaries  granted  to  individuals  since  the  year  1797| 
either  in  consideration  of  the  adiHtional  la)>our  thrown  upon  them  during  that  period, 
or  the  dimiui^heil  value  of  money),  that  his  Maje<>ty  would  give  dircetiuns  asdcMnd 
by  the  saiii  Addn'ss. 

*'That  an  humble  Atldress  be  presenteil  to  his  .Maj<»>ty,  ]>raying  that  his  Majesty 
will  be  nraeioii>ly  pleaded  to  direct  tliat  there  be  laid  In-fore  this  House  uu  Aceouat 
of  the  progre»  made  in  such  entpdry,  and  of  the  measuix's  adopted  in  cun^ei^uence 
tiipreof. 

*'  That  it  is  tin*  opinion  of  this  House,  that,  in  all  the  Establi^bments  of  the  Country, 
Civil  and  Militarv,  everv  savinir  <»ught  to  be  made  whieh  can  U'etfeetetl  without  fbo 
violation  of  existing  engairemeuts,  aiid  without  detriment  to  the  Public  Service." 

In  the  eo'irse  of  the  jlehate. — 

Mil.  SiirKi.rAuv  I*r.Ki.  saiii,  1  do  not  conceive  that  the  hon.  banmet,  the  member 
for  Cumberhnni,  is  di>po-ed  to  pre>.s  the  (pM.<tii»n  to  a  divi-ion.  So  far  as  I  can 
collect,  he  is  inclined  to  rest  sjitisfied  wirli  the  motion  of  my  ho'i.  friend  ;  and  I  am 
therefore  ri'lieved  from  the  n«''*e«i<itv  of  making  nianv  oh>ervations  which  it  wouli? 
otherwise  have  been  mv  dutv  to  oifer  to  the  lltmse.      Hut  the  hon.  baronet,  in  the 

ft  mf 

ci'Unneneemenr  of  his  <>peec]i.  made  a  direct  appeal  to  me  to  whieh  thi>  may  be  the 
mo^t  couvjMiient  time  to  ^i-.o  -nijie  an<\\er.     Fn»m  what  I  eould  infer  from  the  out - 
>et  of  the  hon.  gentleni.nrs  ."iii-ci-h,  I  did  n<it  e\|)ei't  that  he  w<ndd  have  onterttl  into 
llie  geui'iul  (pie^tion  of  the  currency,  and  the  mea^'iP";  whieh  inight  be  pmj)«i>«l  for 
estahli>hing  it  on  what  he  woidd  conceive  a  ])idper  footing.   I  thought  that  the  hoo. 
baronetV  motion  a'i-nmed  that  the  curreni-y.  a"  at  present  establi>hed,  must  be  w 
maintained,  niA  a-^^umiuir  that   tiie  currency  wa^^  to  be  so  maintained,  pn»p(tiindiii 
that  certain  rediu-iion««  slm'iM  hi*  mmle.     'I'liis  i^  not  perhap>  the  mo^^l  eonvi-nientor 
fitting  <  pportunity  for  goiu:;  into  the  consideration  of  tliat  quistion.  and  I  eball 
theret'oH',  not  an>wer  in  drtail  tije  appi-al  whiili  the  hon.  gentleman  has  made  to 
Uic.    r»ut  I  bcLT  to  a-'^Mie  tlu-  h'^n.  gentleman  tiiat  it  \<  not  from  any  desire  to  >hrink 
ffiiui  the  di'^eus-ion  of  tlie  <|ue-tion  wlien  the  proper  opportimitv  shall  pn-sent  itsc'lf. 
When   the  rc'jjd.ir  iintii-e  shall  have  b«'en  driven,  and  the  attention  of  the  Hoii<r 
c;dh'(l  to  the  'uljjiM't  in  the  n«'ee<>ary  form,  I  sliall  be  prepared  to  approach  it  with 
ail  tiie  deiihi  ration  A\hi(:'i  its  importance  demands.       Ihit  I  eann<»t  let  even  thi"*  op- 
portunity  p.L'^s  witliout  remarking,  that   in   the  very  able  sjki'cIi  which  the  hoo. 
nu'inher  has  aildic^ed  to  tlu>  Hou>e.  he  ha«  made  admis>ifms  with  n*s]i«H't  to  the 
eurn'ncv  vvhichtetid  to  rilieve  me  froni  the  re-poi:<iliir.tvof  the  intriHluetion  uf  ihchill 
o{'  l^'lIK     I'or,  if  the  hon    b.ironet  is  prep  inn  I  t«i  ai-1  upon  the  ju^t  and  wise  prinri- 
pl'^s  whi(*h  he  ha<  to-ni::ht  laiil  down,  were  an  ocea^ion  again  to  ari<>e  similar  to  t)al 
n{K)n  which  tlu*  bill   ot'   Hi!)   >va^  pii^-it'd.   th'>   h«>n.   baronet   Wf»uld  be  Uiund  in 
<'onsi>ti-ni'y  and  principle  to  gi\i'  ti>  me  hi"  i-ntire  and  coniial  >upport.     Sir,  I  lie^  tu 
declare  that  w!jrrie\ir  I  approach  tlje  di-"M*>ion  of  thi-*  great  question,  ei)n>iderin|; 
its  didicaey,  \l^  i-omplieati'M).  and,  aho.e  all.  it«  import.-mce,  1   shall  forget  all  pt^li- 
tical.  or  lather  all  party  eon>ide:'atio:i<> :  I  shall  \n*  inattentive  to  that  violent  tlndama- 
tion  whieh  a-erila-s  to  themeasun-s  to  ^^hil•h  it  i>  oppo>ed  the  char.icter  (»f  iniijuity, 
eriultv,  robherv.  and  fiaud.    I  will  a^'k  the  HirU'^e  patientlv  anil  liberallv  to  eunsidcT 
the  ])o>ition  in  wh*eli  we  were  placed  in  1  -1!' :  and,  being  content  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ri]de>  which  tl:<'  hon.  m«-mbiT  for  Cuii.r.M-!-'.  :.d  li.:<  laid  down,  I  will  eall  U|io»  the 
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Hoojc  to  pronoance  whether  there  were  any  altemativo  to  enable  us  to  avert  the  evils 
which  then  impended,  other  than  that  of  adopting  some  measure  similar  in  principle 
tofhatof  1819,  and  the  infallible  consequence  of  which  must  be  the  infliction  of 
cwbiderable  distress.     Sir,  it  was  not  the  measure  of  1819,  but,  as  my  hon.  friend 
who  tipoke  kst  has  properly  and  truly  said,  the  measures  which  preceded  the  Act 
of  1819,  which  imposed  the  necessity  of  some  decisive  measures,  and  to  which  must 
he  attributed  the  evils  which  have  occurred  since  the  change  of  the  currency.     We 
hid  to  consider  whether  we  should  revert  to  a  metallic  standard,  or  whether  we  should 
omtinue  to  maintain  an  inconvertible  currency.     If  any  standard  were  adopted,  the 
infliction  of  some  distress  was  inevitable.     But  the  hon.   member  says,  that  he 
would  establish  the  civil  list  on  the  scale  on  which  it  was  in  1820,  because  the 
&ith  of  parliament  was  pledged  to  it.     I  entirely  concur  with  the  hon.  member  in 
tliii  sentiment,  and  I  cannot  state  in  terms  sufficiently  strong  the  value  and  impor- 
tance which  I  attach  to  an  adherence  to  national  faith.     But  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
gratleman.  If  it  would  be  fair  to  adhere  to  engagements  made  by  parliament  to  the  crown 
in  1820,  can  he  refuse  to  abide  by  engagements  made  during  the  progress  of  the  war 
with  the  public  creditor  ?  I  fully  concur  in  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  mainlain- 
bg  the  nationHl  iaith  inviolate;  but  I  affirm  that  no  engagements  made  in  1820  are 
more  sacred  than  the  compacts  made  with  the  public  creditor  during  the  war.  I  would 
lemindthe  hon.  gentleman  and  the  House  that, at  the  time  when  every  loan  was  made, 
there  was  a  distinct  intimation  to  the  persons  advancing  their  money,  that,  within  six 
moothsafter  the  termination  of  the  war  a  metallic  standard  would  be  restored ;  and  the 
boiLgeQtleman,  I  dare  say,  will  admit  that  it  would  bedifficult  to  maintain  that,  because 
the  national  creditor  advanced  his  money  in  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  reclaim  his  advances  when  peace  is  established,  and  the  restriction  upon 
the  bank  removed.     Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  admits  that  the  chief  difference  between 
iiim  and  me  is,  that  he  would  take  a  silver  and  gold  standard,  while  I  take  a  gold 
one  alone.     The  present  is  not  the  occasion,  but  the  time  will  come  when  I  shall 
lure  an  opywrtunity  of  stating  the  reasons  which  induced  the  committee  of  1819  to 
prefer  a  single  standard — and  that  a  standard  of  gold — to  a  joint  standard;  and  I 
can  assure  the  hon.  baronet,  that  if  the  only  diflference  of  opinion  between  us  be, 
that  be  would  take  a  joint  standard  in  preference,  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-live  per 
eeol.  of  distress,  which  he  attributes  to  the  restoration  of  a  metallic  currency,  would 
luv-e  been  imposed  by  his  proposition  of  a  joint  standard.     Sir,  another  admission 
was  made  by  the  hon.  baronet,  of  no  less  importance,  and  etjually  true,  but  not  more 
true  than  the  former,  which  is  this :  I  trust  we  shall  ever  remember  the  eloquent 
and  impressive  sentiments  in  which  the  wacoing  was  conveyed,  which  indeed  ought 
alwav*  to  be  present  to  our  minds.     Says  the  hon.  baronet,  **  You  may  issue  your 
iinali  note  currency  as  you  did  in  1822,  and  its  convertibility  into  gold  will  be  no 
security  against  the  evils  of  which  it  will  be  productive.     But  as  the  year  1825  fol- 
lowed that  of  1822,  if  you  adopt  the  same  course,  the  same  consequences  will  ensue, 
the  same  languor  will  follow  the  same  excitement,  and  similar  calamities  will  be 
again  entailed  up<jn  the  nation."     Sir,  I  concur  in  every  portion  of  the  hon.  baronet's 
MfDtiments  on  this  j)oint,  and  revert  to  my  original  i)osition,  tliat  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
material  difference  of  opinion  between  us,  and  that  I  am  entitled  to  claim,  for  the 
bill  of  1819,  the  hon.  gentleman's  candid  support,  and  his  powerful  advocacy. 

There  is  also  another  point  in  which  I  concur  with  the  hon.  member — namely, 
that  the  re- issuing  of  a  small  paper  currency,  althon>rh  nominally  convertible  into 
gold,  would  only  give  a  temporary  and  precarious  relief,  and  that  any  benefit  which 
it  could  confer,  would  be  dearly  paid  for.  The  cheapness  of  the  currency  would 
produce  a  temporary  advantage,  but  would  ultimately  occasion  the  departure  of  the 
whole  gold  currency  from  the  country.  Experience  has  told  us  that  gold  and  a 
small  paper  currency  cannot  coexist  in  a  country  like  this.  To  raise  an  immense 
ioperstructure  of  paper  nominall}  payable  with  gold,  would  be  pregnant  with  danger; 
luch  a  state  of  things  might  go  on  for  two  or  three  years,  but  it  would  end  in  the 
departure  of  all  the  gold  from  the  country — in  excessive  and  violent  changes  of 
foods  and  other  property,  and  in  a  sudden  panic  and  simultaneous  demand  for  gold. 
It  would  then  be  no  answer  to  say  *' We  are  solvent;  give  us  time,  and  we  can  dis- 
charge all  our  obligations."  The  reply  would  be,  "  We  have  a  right  to  gold  at  once." 
There  would  be  a  simultaneous  rush  for  gold,  and  a  general  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
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would  ensue.    A  gencnil  rush  to  the  public  funds  would  instantaneously  take  place, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  paper  currency,  and  a  react- 
ing of  all  the  calamitie.^  of  18*iJ.     These  considerations  ought  to  induce  gentlemen 
to  u])])rovc  and  support  the  bill  of  1819,  because  I  believe  that  such  as  I  hare  deacribcd 
Mould  be  the  consetiuences  of  a  small  paper  currency,  even  though  it  were  iiominallj 
convertible  into  gold.     Sir,  I  conceive  that  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend  has  a  clear 
claim  to  the  preference  of  the  House,  because  I  feel  that,  before  the  House  coomi 
in  a  resolutidu  whieli  would  seem  Id  imply  that  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  relief 
of  the  ])opular  burthens,  it  would  be  .ri^lit  that  the  House  should  be  in  poMcssion  of 
fomc  account  of  what  the  government  has  actually  done.     The  hon.  gentleman  will 
also  ste  that  his  motion  is  enleulated  to  excite  extravagant  hopes  which  cannot  be 
realized.     He  has  alluded  to  the  increase  of  military  pay,  but.  Sir,  the  pay  of  the 
ann\'  has  not  boon  increased  since  17U7,  and  when  the  hon.  gentleman  alluded  to 
thtne  military  officers  whose  pay  has  been  increased,  heap]>ears  to  me  to  have  made 
ra  her  an  injudicious  selecticm.     He  has  spoken  of  the  Governor  of  New  Brunswick, 
t!ie  Bishop  ot  Nova  Scotia,  the  Governor  of  Sierra  I^eone,  and  another,  all  of  which 
aiu  civil  appointments,  although  they  may  at  times  beheld  by  imjividuals possessing 
niiiitury  ruok ;  but  the  ])laces  themselves  are  civil  offices.     I  believe  also  that  the 
hi)ii.  gentleman  will  find  that,  acting  on  his  own  principles,  nothing  could  be  done 
which  would  eifect  any  material  reduction  of  taxarion  in  that  way.     The  motion  of  raj 
hon.  friend  calls  for  an  account  of  what  has  been  actually  dune,  and  the  House  can 
then  apply  it  to  the  P^stimates.     Sir,  I  nnist  beg  to  prote^t  against  an  inference 
dravwi  l)\-  a  n(»ble  loni  who  has  intimated  that  this  resolution  is  extorted  from  bis 
Majesty's  Ministers  by  the  sj)eeeh  of  the  hon.  member.   I  would  refer  to  the  resolu- 
tion pa«ised  iu  this  H<»use  in  Ih'il,  on  a  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire 
(Mr.  Haukco),  prayin*;  his  Majesty  that  every  possible  reduction  might  be  effected 
in  the  extensive  e>tablij»hments  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the 
kinirdom.  and  more  especially  in  the  anny  and  other  great  institutions  essential  for 
the  supervi>i(>n  and  regulation  of  the  national  concerns.     Knowing  that  the  Crown 
actiHi  on  this  roolution,  we  can  have  no  objection  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
phice  u{H)n  rc<:<)nl  a  roolution  reconiruending  that  every  reduction  and  retrenchment 
consistent  with  the  national  engagements,  and  with  the  advantage  of  the  ]mbl:c 
8er>ice,  should  be  made. — Sir,  a  great  deal  ha<%  been  s:ud  on  the  subject  of  having 
takt-n  the  advice  of  ditFerent  partitas  in  this  House.     Sir,  I  am  not  conscious  that 
there  have  been  any  aecessicuis  to  the  government  in  which  there  have  been  any 
comprouiise  of  principle,  and  I  confes^s  1  see  nothing  disgraceful  in  a  man,  when  he 
apprr>ves  of  the  conduct  and  measures  of  government,  giving  that  assistance  which 
may  tend  to  render  those  measures  effectual  for  the  service  of  the  state.     For  those 
who  compose  his  Majesty's  present  administration  I  may  l)e  permitted  to  say,  that 
our  intention  is  to  persevere  in  perfonning  thai  which  we  feel  to  be  our  duty  to  the 
country.     We  are  aware  of  the  state  of  party  in  this  House,  and  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  consefpiences  which  may  arise  from  the  combination  of  ])arties  here.     But,  let 
these  conscipu'nces  be  what  they  may,  it  is  our  determination  to  pursue  our  path 
firmly  an<I  conscientiously.     In  the  course  of  last  year  we  performed  a  g^reat  dulT, 
by  acting  in  contradiction  to  the  opinions  we  had  previously  entertained,  and  ike 
course  which  we  had  long  thctught  it  our  duty  to  pursue.     I  then  thought,  and  I  do 
stiil  l>elii»ve,  that  that  step  was  imposwl  upon  us  by  a  positive  and  overwhelming 
ne«'essity.  even  though,  by  «'arrying  it  into  effect  we  forfeited  the  confidence  and  the 
Httaclnnent  of  many  in  this  House.     But,  Sir,  I  cannot  now,  even  to  conciliate  the 
goodwill  of  that  ]iarty,  or  any  member  of  it,  say  that  I  repent  the  step  that  we  have 
taken.     I  solemnly  dWlare  that  sulj.«*cquent  events  have  convinced  me  that,  by  that 
c<Mir^e.  we  averted  (nm\  the  country  great  and  awful  calamities,  the  pressure  of  which 
wouM  now  be  felt  in  aggravati(»n  of  the  tli>trcss  which  is  describ«l  as  universal  and 
M'vere.     Had  Tarliament  refused  to  grant  that  hmg-agitated  question  of  Catholic 
Kmancipati<m  owinpf  to  our  perseverance  or  obstinacy,  or  whatever  other  name  may 
Yw  jriven  lo  it,  at  this  moment  Ireland  and  England  would  be  in  xery  different  situ- 
atiouH  from  what  they  now  are.     I  firmly  believe  that  from  the  settlement  of  that 
(piestiou  have  resuite<l  greater  K'nelits  than  I  contemplatiHl,  and  greater  dangers  hav* 
Ixi'n  averte<l  than  any  one  could  have  foreseen.   There  have  certainly  been  iDdividual 
acts  of  atrocity  which  were  a  disgrace  to  those  conceined  in  them ;  but  it  u  not  froai 
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nfividaal  aets  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  character  or  condition  of  a  nation,  nor  can 

we  form  a  just  or  accurate  estimate  from  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  those  acts  of 

fbleoee,  efen  where  they  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  foundation.     But  I  see  in 

the  condition  of  that  country  the  elements  of  future  religious  peace  and  national 

|«wperity.   The  upper  classes  of  society  are  falling  into  an  oblivion  of  past  animosi- 

tkf  as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected  in  so  short  a  time,  and  the  example  of  those  classes 

it  hst  eztendiog  through  the  great  body  of  society.     Deeply  as  I  regret  the  loss  of 

the  coofiJenee  which  a  portion  of  the  members  of  this  House  have  withdrawn  from 

bisMigesty*8  goyeroment,  and  clearly  as  I  foresee  the  possible  consequences  which 

tbe  combination  of  parties  may  lead  to,  I  yet  cannot  purchase  their  confidence  by 

ciprraiig  a  regret  for  what  has  occurred.     I  say  this  with  no  feeling  of  hostility  or 

asperity.   I  had  at  the  outset  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  painful  consequences  which 

iB^[fat  arise  to  nie  individually,  and  in  my  public  capacity,   from  proposing  the 

Bwasore  of  Catholic  Emancipation ;  but  if  the  same  junction  were  again  to  occur — 

if  the  busineas  were  to  be  transacted  over  again — with  still  greater  deliberation  and 

detemioatioD,  and  with  increased  preparation  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  that 

Bi^fat  be  necessary,  I  would  this  very  night  give  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  introduc- 

tkm  of  sueh  a  measure.     Sir,  we  made  that  concession  and  that  sacrifice  for  the 

pnblie  good,  and  for  the  public  good  alone;  but  we  have  made  and  we  will  make  no 

cwiftanion  and  no  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  ourselves  in  office.     We 

win  irohoid  the  established  institutions  of  the  country  with  such  salutary  and  well 

eowiaered  reform  as  change  of  circumstances  may  render  necessary,  and  so  far  as 

than  be  eonsistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country. 

We  will  propose  such  measures  of  retrenchment  as  can  be  effected  with  advantage, 

bot  will  propose  none  which  cannot  be  maintained  consistently  with  the  honour  and 

JDitiidliieDoe  of  this  nation ;  and  I  say  with  confidence,  but  with  perfect -respect,  that, 

vliatevcr  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  combination  of  parties  in  this  House,  there 

iiasiifficient  fund  of  good  sense  prevailing  in  the  country,  without  reference  to  ultra 

Whig  or  ultra  Tory,  which  will  ultimately  sanction  and  confirm  the  course  that  has 

beai  pursued,  and  which  it  is  our  intention  to  pursue.     [The  conclusion  of  this 

ipiveh  was  delivered  in  an  expressively  animated  manner :  and  was  received  with 

had  cheers.] 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Attwood,  Mr.  Peel,  in  explanation,  begged  to  say  that  an  in- 
ktroee  had  been  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  his  declining  to  enter  into  details, 
vUeh  vaa  totally  unfair — namely,  that  he  had  admitted  that  an  alteration  had  taken 
piaee  generally,  about  the  period  of  1819,  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent.,  or  upwards. 
He  becged  to  say  that  he  never  had,  either  in  words,  or  tacitly,  made  any  such 
admission,  and  he  was  satisfied,  neither  the  hon.  member  who  last  spoke,  nor  any 
other  who  concurred  in  opinion  with  that  hon.  member,  could  prove  that  any  such 
(iepreasion  then  took  place.  Whilst  thus  availing  himself  of  the  privilege  of  explain- 
iag,  he  would  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  he  anticipated  great  advantages 
from  the  improvement  of  the  banking  system,  though  decidedly  opposed  to  the  issues 
of  notes  for  a  less  value  than  £5.  Indeed,  he  hesitated  not  to  confess  that  he  hoped 
aad  trusted  the  day  would  soon  arrive,  when  all  the  present  restrictions  on  the  bank- 
ing system  would  be  removed. 
Sir  James  Graham  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  G.  Dawson 
adopted. 
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February  15,  1830. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  that  the  Order  for  the  House  to 
molv«  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  of  the  Supply,  Mr. 
Hame moved,  by  way  of  amendment,  "That  this  House  will  forthwith  proce^  to 
a  rvpcd  and  modification  of  taxation  to  the  largest  possible  extent  which  the  reduc- 
tioM  that  may  be  made  in  the  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval  Establishments  of  the  country 
win  admit,  as  a  means  of  affording  general  relief  to  the  Country." 

Ib  the  debute  whieh  ensued,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  spoke ;  and  Lord  Uowick  having 
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pxprosso*!  his  intentio.i  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  niotiun  of  the  hon.  menil/or  for 
Ahrnloeiu — 

Mr.  Sk<rk.tary  Vr.r.h  cxi)ri'<.<(<l  his  sutij^facfion  at  having  on  that  occaMon  to 
votr  with  thi*  hon.  h:ip.»m"t.  Uw  SivmUvr  lor  \\"o>tinin^ttT  [•'  No,  No,''  from  Sir  F. 
Hunlett].  Ho  un«lerst<Mni  he  wu«*  to  h:ne  the  hciicfit  of  tiie  hon.  baronet's  vote ;  but 
lie  found  hi-*  4>|»enin|r  scntein'c  i*nmnU'ti>ly  destroyod  by  the  unex|H*ett'(I  declaration 
that  thi"  hon.  laronot's  votr  wu!*  to  Ik*  against  liis  own  sjX'eeh.  Certainly  he 
inferred  fnmi  that  spi'ci'h  that  the  h(»n.  haronot  mount  to  vote  :igainst  the  iiiution. 
ITntU'coivwl  as  t<»  hi"  orror,  he  >lnmM  <ay  that  ho  could  not  aj^ree  with  ihdse  jrentlo- 
men  who  oDntonded  that  no  n-.liot'  could  bo  ^i\cn  to  the  |)eo]ilo  by  a  nnluetiuD  of 
taxation.  The  remission  of  ovory  tax  \va<,  nndotihtodly,  a  relief  to  tlie  ucoplo.  He 
never  did  snppost*  that,  when  a  tax  was  not  necessary,  the  amount  of  such  tax  oii^ht 
to  hi»  diverted  fr'iii  the  natural  appli«*ation  of  industry;  for  he  was  >ure  it  would 
fructify  in(>re  in  the  hands  of  the  {K^oplo  than  in  those  of  the  state;  and,  if  taxation 
were  not  necessary,  he  should  not  wish  to  levy  taxes.  He  did  not  ex|)ect  that  the 
currency  (pu^stiou  wouhi  have  boon  mentioned  that  ni^rht ;  and  he  re«illy  would 
ajlvlse  any  ^ont Ionian  who  \vi-h<*d  that  the  currency  should  be  au'aiu  altere<l.  that  he 
wouM  undertake,  on  s-nie  sjiorific  nif^ht,  to  brinjr  the  motion  reg"ularly  before  the 
House;  and  he  w*ould  also  aiivi^e  him,  not  only  to  ^ive  a  notice,  but  to  take  the 
trouhle  to  [iroposo  an  enactment;  and  come  to  the  House  ready  to  show,  in  all  its 
details,  how  the  currency  was  to  be  <leprooiated,  what  would  be  the  etleet  of  bif 
moa'suro  on  all  contracts,  and  how  the  di>tress  would  be  remctiied  by  the  deprecia- 
tion he  meant  to  ])ro]»o>e.  Members  si.rnjwl  to  conceive,  in  ever}*  di>eus>i(m,  that 
depreciatinir  the  currency  wa^  an  ob\ious  remedy  for  the  distress;  and  when  the 
hon.  baronet  broui^ht  forward  the  important  njea>ure  he  no  doubt  contemplated  on 
this  suhjwt,  he  should  be  rea<ly  to  met't  his  argument :  <m  the  pn»sent  tK*ea«*ion  be 
meant  onlv  to  make  one  or  t'.vu  >linrt  <»h>orvations,  lie  could  not  untlerstand  tise 
hon.  haronet's  doctrine,  that  nHlucirjy-  the  currency  fi\e  millions  in  amount  neee«- 
sarilv  n'ducod  the  iircDMM'  of  the  oo'iiitrv  fiftv  n»illion>.     He  could  not  see  whv  the 

•  •  •  • 

re<luction  of  thv*  ciirn  iicy  >hould  ri-.luco  the  income  to  a  ten  times  jrreater  amount. 
Ry  raisin^r  the  value  of  money,  tho-i-  wlio  pit^scssod  it  could  obtain  a  ^jreater  com- 
mand over  coui:n«  di*i«'s.  \U'  adrnitfi'l  that  there  was  a  certain  cla^s  whose  pmperty 
was  inoumbert'il,  MTid  who  were  obli;^i'd  to  di>i'harp:e  their  ineumbranees  at  a  fixed 
sum ;  and  he  wonld  admit,  that  rai>in^  the  value  of  m<i:.oy  was  a  hardship  on  them,  , 
bfit  to  tho>e  <Ie^titute  of  incumbrance  it  wa^^  no  hard:  hip.  The  hou.  baronet  »aid, 
that  because  tlw-v  liad  alreadv  tamncrcil  with  the  currency  this  was  a  reaM»n  whf 
they  shouhl  tam]ier  v.iih  it  airain.  That  wa<  the  hon.  baronet's  nr^^ument : — we  had 
recently  tamjiernl  with  the  <'urmu\v,  and  we  <ju^ht  with  less  re'ier\c  to  tani|K*r  with 
it  aijain  ;  if  wo  had  at  <»!ie  time  do]treriate<l  the  ctirreney,  the  same  af^ument  woukt 
ap[»ly  aijain  uith  additional  force.  I>ut  he  would  be«r  the  hon.  baronet  to  n-eollect 
the  inct>nvenienf «.'  that  wojihl  b<'  frit,  if  liy  any  further  tamjiorin^  with  the  eurn»ncT 
thev  WiTe  tiirain  to  unsettle  after  ten  vrars'  oontlnuance,  (for  >o  hmir  had  tho  cumencT 
iH'cri  established  (ai  its  pn'>iiit  ba-^is.  with  the  exception  <»f  a  short  iiiferval,  in  IS'iJ.) 
he  wonM  he^  tlu'  luni.  banmet  t«)  rec'i.Heet  the  va-^t  inconvenience  which  would 
re"»ii!t  fr«)m  tl»;ir  ayrain  un^'ttlini:-  all  tht-  «Min!racts  of  the  country.  Would  he  then 
attemitt  to  alrcr  all  the  euLra^rfrni  nt<  coutracted  on  the  taith  of  Parliament,  that  an 
altrralioii  in  tlu'  rurren^'y  >lionl'l  not  a^a'n  take  ^dare!'  And  would  the  hon.  ban:nft 
venture  to  >av  what  wruild  lie  \\\o  vin:»  o'lviu-r^  <  f  tluir  altorinir  the  <*urrcnev,  in- 
flu'':.ein.r  n'nl  ♦■•T.miiini!'  all  tli<'  <M)iitrai't>  tliat  hail  boon  entere<l  int«>  during  the  la-t 
thirl. TU  or  f<turt«'rn  vrar- !"  Noi  •  niv  v.«,ijl.l  tlu  linn,  baront  unsettle  all  those  or- 
^'a^rMioat.-' :  but  he  (Mr.  IN'i'l  v.i-1:  ■:!  ti»  know  what  crite-ion  he  wi.uld  tix  Ui««ii  to 
di'ti  rniiur  thr  j»rrriM'  -'am'  ird.  Tl:r'-i*  wa>  one  other  point  c<inne<*teil  with  the  h««u. 
baroTut's  sp4«Tb  (in  v  hiih  he  wi-hed  to  j-ay  a  few  ^\ord>.  If  the  House  were  to  de- 
termino  (»i)  thr  l'i.»i.  baromt*.-.  ppiposliion  \n  depreciate  the  currency,  what  ii\i»i:ld  be 
the  in«'vi:;ibli'  c-fin-^iipieiTr!'  Tl.<'  monitnt  that  tie  publii*  who  held  ])a|'>er  etinverti- 
ble  irif«t  loM  coin  fi  ni.<l  that  th;it  ;^i.id  <'oin  was  to  bo  deteriorated,  they  would  ru»h 
with  thrir  i  apcr  to  «.l  ;:iin  irold  brluro  tin*  «ietrri.»ration.  Ii',  ir.deed,  the  h<n.  ban'oet 
eoi:1ii.  b\  hi- eniphatic  v.  ill  :]i-i  i>,  ii.-t.-M.tly  :i!t4-r  thi>  >ian(hird,  so  that  a  roan  whohi-ld 
pain  r  >Iiiiiijd  find  on  avaki;  l'  to  ni«  rrow  moriiiri:  th.tt  for  that  paper  he  eould  obtain 
only  eighteen  or  ninctcc  n  .-hillin^'><  in  the  pound,  that  would  be  another  affair.    Uul 
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before  the  legislature  could  pass  a  bill  upon  the  subject,  every  man  who  held  paper, 
coDsulting  like  most  persons  his  individual  interest,  would  press  forward  to  obtain 
the  performance  of  the  engagement  which  had  been  made  with  him  in  the  medium 
in  whi6h  that  engagement  had  been  contracted.     On  these  two  grounds,  therefore — 
first  on  the  impropriety  of  unsettling  all  the  pecuniary  engagements  which  had  been 
entered  into  since  the  year  1819,  or  rather  since  the  year  1816;  and  secondly,  on 
the  confusion  which  the  urgency  of  the  demand  for  gold  in  its  present  state  must 
necessarily  occasion— he  entreated  the  hon.  baronet  to  pause  before  he  dreamt  of 
propodng  a  deterioration  of  the  currency.     So  much  for  the  episode  which  the  hon. 
baronet  had  introduced  into  the  discussion ;  and  now  a  few  words  upon  the  motion 
of  the  Kon.  member  for  Aberdeen.     To  that  motion  there  were,  in  his  opinion,  more 
objections  than  it  would  be  convenient  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  by  stating. 
It  was  unusual  and  unprecedented.     It  was  unusual,  before  ministers  laid  the  esti- 
nutes  on  the  table,  and  stated  their  views  with  respect  to  taxation,  to  propose  a 
resolution,  not  to  repeal  any  particular  tax,  but  a  general  resolution  that  the  House 
woaM  proceed  to  repeal  a  certain  taxation.     What  was  to  be  gained  by  such  a  pro- 
position?   If  the  resolution  were  not  agreed  to,  the  hon.  member  would  be  just  as 
much  at  liberty  to  propose  the  repeal  of  any  particular  tax  as  if  the  resolution  were 
ewried.    In  fact,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  repeal  whatever  taxes  could  be 
repealed  consistently  with  the  public  benefit.     The  hon.  member,  therefore,  would 
Bot  advance  a  single  step,  if  all  that  he  meant  was,  that  the  House  should  repeal 
enctly  the  amount  of  taxes  which  their  duty  to  the  public  would  permit.     But  the 
proposed  resolution  went  further.     As  had  been  justly  observed  by  liis  right  hon. 
fteiKl  it  went  to  dispose  of  the  Sinking  Fund.     Now,  that  might  be  a  proper  pro- 
position ;  but  undoubtedly  it  was  one  which  required  more  consideration  than  could 
be  given  to  it  when  introduced  incidentally  to  their  notice.     But  here,  without  an 
boar's  consideration,  it  was  proposed  to  determine  that  there  should  be  no  sinking 
food.     He  protested,  therefore,  against  the  adoption  of  that  Resolution  without 
fiirther  consideration.     But  that  was  not  all.      It  was  impossible  to  separate  the 
Botion  from  the  comments  with  which  the  hon.  member  had  accompanied  it.     The 
poblie  would  couple  the  resolution  with  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech.     Now,  in  that 
fpeech  he  proposed  to  reduce  the  expenditure,  and,  consequently,  the  taxation,  eight 
olUions  and  a  half.      He  would  leave  the  House  to  judge  what  effect  would  be 
produced  on  the  public  mind  if  a  resolution  should  be  agreed  to  by  the  House  of 
Odnmons,  promising  a  reduction  of  taxation  of  eight  millions  and  a  half.     Another 
objectionable  part  of  the  proposition  was,  that  it  had  no  specific  purpose.     The  hon. 
gentleman  proposed  to  remit  a  great  taxation,  but  he  did  not  particularize  the  taxes 
which  ought  to  be  remitted.     He  did  not  propose  that  the  tax  upon  soap,  upon 
caodle?,  upon  malt,  &c.  ought  to  be  remitted.      Now,  any  one  who  proposed  the 
remi<ision  of  a  tax  ought  at  once  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose.     For  nothing 
eould  be  so  injurious  to  the  retail  trader  as  to  leave  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  the 
taxes  which  it  was  intended  to  remit.     But  the  hon.  member  said,  *'  Remit  taxation, 
bat  leave  the  country  in  doubt  what  particular  taxes  you  will  remit."     The  conse- 
quence of  adopting  such  a  resolution,  coupled  with  such  a  speech,  would  be  not  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  country,  but  to  suspend  business ;  because  it  could  not  be 
known  for  three  or  four  weeks  what  particular  taxes  would  be  rciluced.     The  hon. 
Dember  would  have  adopted  a  more  rational  course  had  he  brought  forward  a  pro- 
poiition  for  repealing  some  particular  tax,  and  taken  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 
An  hon.  gentleman  had  urged  as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  hon.  member's 
proposition,  that  it  would  atone  to  the  country  for  the  omission  in  the  King's  Speech, 
iad  repair  the  disappointment  occasioned  by  doubting  the  existence  of  distress  in  the 
eountry.     He  knew  how  unpopular  any  ]>erson  made  himself  at  the  present  moment 
by  a^^ing  against  the  existence  of  universal  and  overwhelming  distress.     He  was 
eonvinced,  however,  that  the  description  of  the  distress  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
wu  much  nearer  the  truth  than  any  description  characterising  it  as  universal  and 
•^erwhelming.     The  communications  which  he  hud  received  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  since  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  from  persons  with  whom  he  was  un- 
•eqoainted,  but  who  volunteered  their  statements,  concurred  in  declaring  that  there 
^11  not  that  universal  distress  which  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  supposed.      Al- 
tboogfa  be  admitted  that  there  was  distress  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  while  he 
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deeply  lamented  it,  yet  be  did  not  believe  tbat  it  extended  over  the  whole  kingdoni,  or 
that  it  was  9o  severe  as  to  extinguish  all  hopes  of  remedy.  There  was  an  eUstieity 
in  the  resources  of  the  country  which  he  was  ])ersuaded  would  ultimately  lead  to  a 
return  of  comparative  prosperity ;  and  he  did  not  think,  by  exaggerated  descriptiooSi 
and  by  exciting,  however  unintentionally,  general  despair  and  dismay,  that  we  should 
approximate  more  closely  to  the  restoration  of  confidence,  and  the  practicability  ol 
diminishing  the  public  burthens. 

On  a  division  Mr.  Hume's  motion  was  negatived  by  184  against  69 ;  majority,  IM. 
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Lord  John  Russell,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved,  *'  That  this  Honse  learnt,  with 
satisfaction,  that  his  Majesty,  having  recently  concerted  with  his  Allies  measures 
for  the  pacification  and  final  settlement  of  (ireece,  trusts  that  he  shall  be  enabled  at 
an  early  period,  to  communicate  to  parliament  the  particulars  of  this  arrangement, 
with  such  information  as  may  explain  the  course  which  his  Majesty  has  pursued 
throughout  the  progress  of  these  important  transactions.  That  it  is  the  confident 
hope  of  this  House,  that  such  final  settlement  will  be  found  to  secure  to  Greece  a  terri- 
tory sufficient  for  national  defence,  and  a  government  provided  with  full  powers  to 
adapt  itsin^tiiutions  to  the  wishes  and  wantb  of  the  people/' 

Mr.  SECBtrTARY  Peel  said,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
I  am  placed,  I  trust  that  1  shall  he  enabled  to  give  ^uch  general  explanations  to  the 
noble  lord,  as  may  induce  him  to  l>e  of  o])inion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  his  motion.  I  say  that  I  am  ])laced  under  jxH^uIiar  cir- 
cumstances, l)ei*ause  the  House  will  recollect  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  in 
the  speech  fnmi  the  Throne,  his  Majesty  stated,  that  in  conjunction  iiith  hii 
Allies,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  .July,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
concluding  a  final  arrangement  for  the  pacification  of  (ireece,  and  for  the  determina- 
tion of  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  Eunipo:  and  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  add, 
that  all  the  papers  connected  with  that  arrangement,  sufficient  to  explain  thecourfehe 
had  taken,  should  1k'  laid  before  Parliament  at  an  early  period.  In  niv  official  ca- 
pacity I  am,  of  ciiurse,  cognizant  of  tho^e  })apers ;  and  1  cannot  help  tMnking  that 
nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient  than  for  me  at  the  present  moment  to  be  drawn 
into  an  untimely  discussion  whirh  may  involve  that  information  of  which  ere  long  the 
House  will  be  in  possession.  Were  1  drawn  into  such  a  discussion,  I  do  not  know 
how  I  could  avoid  availingmy^elf  of  that  information*  thus  obtaining  an  ad\antaffe 
in  debate  which  others  do  not  onjoy.  I  therefore  tru^t  that  the  object  of  the  nuUe 
lord  will  be  attained,  although  I  do  not  enter  into  that  di>cusi«ion ;  but  if  it  should 
hereafter  ari>e,  and  if  the  nol)Ie  lord  should  deem  it  necessary  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  Hou*<e,  I  hope  that  the  fonn<  of  the  House  will  not  prevent  my  ofTering  some 
further  observations.  The  n(»l)lc  lonl  avdws  that  his  main  ohje<>t  is,  if  {lossible,  to 
procure  an  ex]>lanation  on  two  |)oints  which  he  deems  of  pn*s^ing  importance. — First, 
tlic  nature  of  the  institutions  provide<i  by  the  Allies  for  the  future  go^'erument  of 
Greece;  second,  the  territr)rial  limits  to  he  assigneil  to  the  new  State.  On  the  first 
point  I  apprehend  I  shall  l)e  enahled  to  give  complete  satisfaction.  I  can  assure  the 
noble  lord,  that  in  the  arrangements,  the  bases  of  which  havel)een  laid  by  the  Allies 
who  are  parties  t'»  the  Treaty  of  the  «Jth  of  ,Tuly.  although  the  noble  lonl  seems  to 
have  heanl  rumours  to  the  contrary,  no  atlempt  has  b<ren  made  to  dictate  deS|iotic 
monarchy  to  Grtvcc.  N(»  provision  is  made  in  the  arrangements  which  can  control 
the  establishment  of  such  in>tiiutions  as  may  be  e(mi])atihle  with  the  present  situa- 
tion of  (ireece.  I  can  also  vt»nture  to  disclaim,  certainly  on  the  part  of  my  own 
country,  and  I  believe  <»n  the  part  of  France  and  I<u*<sia,  any  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  formation  of  *inch  institutions  as  arc  ))e>t  ealeulatiMlto  seen  n*  the  liberty  and  promote 
the  happiness  of  <free<'e.  Into  the  second  jjoint.  which  relato  to  the  limits  of  the 
new  Slate,  I  can  seareely  enter  without  an  infringement  Jif  the  principle  to  which  I 
referred  at  the  commencement  (»f  my  (»h*>ervations.  On  the  *J2nd  of  March  the 
Protocol  was  issued  to  which  the  noble  Lord  referred,  and  which  in  some  way  or 
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otUer  obtained  publicity  in  the  continental  Journals,  relating  to  the  limits  of  Greece, 
and  the  noble  lord  has   expressed   his  apprehensions  that  the  boundaries  now 
about  to  be  assigned  will  be  less  than  those  mentioned  in  the  Protocol.     I  feel  that 
the  present  is  not  the  occasion  for  entering  into  the  details,  but  I  can  venture  to 
amre  the  noble  lord,  that  the  arrangement  now  in  progress  for  the  independence, 
bappioess,  and  security  of  Greece  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  favourable  than 
tint  which  was  contemplated  in  the  Protocol.     The  territorial  limits  may  be  less 
cxtennivts  but  the  compensation  for  the  more  confined  limits  will,  1  think,  be  found 
ample.    The  noble  lord  justly  observes,  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  those  countries 
which  entered  into  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  to  give  Greece  such  security  as  in 
Ver  infancy  will  protect  her  from  foreign  interference :  he,  therefore,  wishes  that  she 
ihall  have  a  frontier  capable  of  being  easily  defended.     It  may  be  sufficient  for  me 
to  assure  the  noble  lord  that  there  is  no  such  limitation  of  the  new  state  as  he  appears 
Id  believe  is  contemplated — that  the  boundaries  will  be  far  more  extensive  than  the 
Morca,  and  that  will  include  all  those  places  with  which  our  historical  recollections 
ate  gratefully  associated,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  frontier  will  in  a  considerable 
degree  afford  the  means  of  defence.     But  the  question  of  limits  is  of  much  less  im- 
portance, provided  those  states  which  entered  into  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  hare 
eon^eted  that  arrangement,  which  we  hope  will  be  a  fulfilment  of  that  eng^ement — 
pionded  also,  that  those  states,  under  whose  fostering  care  this  new  government  is 
to  be  established,  feel  that  interest  in  its  prosperity  which  will  induce  them,  until  its 
Ksources  are  of  themselves  sufficient,  to  undertake  the  guarantee  of  its  independence. 
With  regard  to  the  anxiety  of  this  country  to  support  the  government  of  Turkey, 
itviU  be  recollected  by  the  noble  lord,  that  on  a  former  occasion  some  sarcastic 
noaiks  were  made  upon  the  supposed  attachment  of  ministers  to  Turkish  insti- 
taaaia — as  if,  because  they  did  not  wish  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman 
power,  they  necessarily  admired  its  institutions!   At  that  time  1  protested  against 
aay  lacb  inference,  and  I  added  that  I  thought  I  could  prove,  by  the  opinions  of 
itateimcp  strongly  attached  to  liberty  and  liberal  institutions,  that  it  was  possihlc  to 
atertain  a  desire  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Turkey  without  the  implication  that  it 
wu  fit  to  support  its  system  of  intemal  government.     Tlie  noble  lord  has  spoken  of 
tkeopioioo  entertained  by  Mr.  Fox  in  1791,  but  in  1806  the  circumstances  of  Europe 
were  certainly  such  as  to  induce  Mr.  Fox  to  think  that  it  was  for  the  general 
iaterest  of  Elurope — for  the  sake  of  the  preservation  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world, 
that  the  independence  of  Turkey  should  he  secured.    There  was  another  proof  of  the 
apDfom  of  Mr.  Fox  on  this  subject,  which  I  did  not  bring  forward.     In  the  course 
of  the  discussions  with  the  French  government  in  1806,  a  proposition  was  made  by 
Prinee  Talleyrand*  that  some  compensation  should  be  made  to  Sicily,  by  the  establish- 
■eat  of  a  new  state,  consisting  of  Albania,  and  the  Morea.     Mr.  Fox  protested 
against  this  proposed  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  contending  that  it  ought  to  be 
part  of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  Turkish  power.    Mr.  Fox,  therefore,  attached  great  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Turkey  as  an  independent  state;  but  I  hope  that  the  mention  of  this 
to|He  will  not  tend  to  Introduce  discussion.     I  did  not  on  a  former  day  mean  to  state 
Mr.  Fox's  views  as  to  the  general  system  of  European  policy.     I  only  wished  to 
ihow  by  that  instance,  that  public  men,  in  accordance  with  the  example  of  their 
predecessors,  might  attach  importance  to  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey 
witlioat  necessarily  leading  to  the  inference  that  they  approved  the  system  of  internal 
government  in  Turkey.     If  the  noble  lord  had  brought  forward  his  motion  in  a 
Mtile  manner;  if  he  himself  had  not  said  that  he  rather  introduced  it  in  order  to 
praenre  from  ministers  such  an  answer  and  such  information  as  they  could  give  con- 
listeotly  with  their  duty ;  and  if  I  thought  he  meant  to  press  it  to  a  division,  I  should 
feel  under  the  necessity  of  at  once  opposing  it;  but  considering  the  promise  of  the 
Crown  at  the  earliest  period  to  afford  information,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  eomi^icated  relations  of  this  country  with  regard  to  Greece,  as  they  have  existed 
4ving  the  last  three  years,  to  entitle  this  House  so  far  to  withhold  its  confidence  from 
the  present  servants  of  the  Crown,  that  it  should  undertake  to  express  an  opinion 
hdon  it  has  obtained  the  information  on  which  an  opinion  ought  to  be  founded.    I  beg 
ihe  House  to  recollect  that  when  the  present  government  (I  mean  the  administration  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington)  came  into  office,  they  found  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  July  in  ex- 
53— Vol.  n. 
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istencc;  the  objects  of  that  Treaty  ^vere  nooes«ari1y  vague  and  im|>erfect,  but  the  iulesi 
tion  of  it  was  to  apply  an  immediate  reniedv  to  un  enormous  evil  affecting  the  interesiu 
of  every  commercial  eountry.    Although  the  present  Ministry  were  not  the  authon  of 
that  Treaty,  yet,  throughunt  the  whole  progress  of  its  execution,  we  were  as  desirous  to 
fulfil  its  objects  in  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  us  was  Mr.  Canning  himself.     What  were 
the  facts?     Shortly  after  the  aeeession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  power,  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  1  reaty  found  her^elf,  on  groundis  quite  extrinsic,  involved  in  a  war 
with  Turkey.     Against  the  right  of  Uii>sia  to  enter  into  that  war  we  did  not  proteat, 
but  left  her  to  pursue  thf  line  of  policy  ^he  i)<'rnuHl  it  proper  to  take.     It  has  been 
said,  that  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  i>i'  the  cabinet,  and  the  government  gencrallji 
were  in  some  respects  responsible  tor  tlie  precipitation  and  rashness  with  which 
'J'urkey  commencinl  hostilitic-:,  and  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  she  iiersevered  io 
them ;  it  ha<  also  lieen  contemled  that  we  were  deceived  as  to  the  result,  uod  thought 
that  Turkey  eoidd  maintain  a  success I'ul  re  isfancc      The  main  charge  against  US| 
however,  bus  la'en,  that  Turkey  was  in  someway  impro{>erly  induced  tu  place  n*liance 
on  the  friendship  and  goodwill  of  Great   Hritain,  particularly  after  she  hud  been 
ternutl  in  the  S|>cech  fnim  the  Throne,  our  ^' ancient  ally,"  and  that  in  consequence 
of  that  uUiunce,  ^lie  was  led  to  embroil  herself  in  war.     Now,  a  simple  reference  to 
a  fow  dates,  without  entering  into  any  argimient,  will  totally  disprove  this  charge. 
I  vindicate  not  only  the  go\ernment  cf  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  that  of  Lord 
Goderich,  from  the  im])utation  of  having  crcatid  an  iinpres>ion  on  the  part  of  Turkev, 
that  she  might  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  England,  either  directly  or  indirectly.    It 
so  happens  that  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  fought  on  the  20th  October,  1827,  and 
the  account  of  it  rcacbfd  Constantinople  on  the  1st  Nov.  following.     J'hc  Ambas- 
sadors of  the  AUieil  l*owers,  and  tlio  Alinister  of  Kngland  iLs  one  of  those  Powers,  io 
consequence  of  their  total  (]issatis!'ac'i<.ii  with  the  assurances  given  by  Turkey,  left 
CoDstantinople  about  the  20th  December.  1827.     Turkey  had,  therefore,  at  that 
time,  first,  the  proof  that  England  had  taken  her  bhare  in  the  buttle  of  Navarino; 
and  next,  the  ])roof  that  England  wa>  displeased  with  the  course  she  had  taken,  by 
the  departure  of  her  ambassador  from  the  <'a{iitul.     It  was  on  the  very  day  that  the 
British  Ambassador  left  Con>tantinopie  that  the  Porte  was  infatuated  enough  Cn 
issue  that  document  called  a  IIutti-s<-li<>rritr,  and  which  was  the  immi'diate  cau^eof 
the  war.     It  wiis  issuixl  on  the  20th  December,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Urti  January 
that  my  nobh*  friend  wa<  made  IVime  Minister.     When  he  was  so  apiiointeil,  it  wai 
not  known  that  the  Ilatti-scherritf  had  l>een  imblisheil  by  Turkey,  nor  did  that  fart 
transpire  until  after  she  had  been  dcMgnuted  in  the  King*s  speech  the  *'  ancient  ally'* 
of  this  country.     These  facts  show  that  it  was  iin{K)ssible  (hat  any  foolish  reliance 
on  the  friendship  and  as>i stance  of  England  could  have  induccHl  Turkey  tti  enter 
into  the  war  with  Russia;  for  that  v.ar  Turkey  is  alone  re>pon>ibIe,  and  for  htT 
perseverance  in  it  she  is  al>o  alone  Responsible;  in  both  cases  she  acted  nut  only 
without  tlie  encouragement  but  dinn'tly  against  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of 
Great  Rritain.     It  may  be  said,  indeeil,  that  although  shcentere<l  into  that  waru|ioo 
the  consideration  of  her  own  case,  and  without  any  such  reliance  upon  Great  Britain, 
still  it  shouhl  have  been  the  policy  of  this  government  to  interfere  actively  to  pre- 
vent the  di>a<t rolls  is^ue  of  the  war.     Here  I  mu>t  say,  us  indii'd  has  been  already 
said,  that  before  Englaml  i>  inducinl  to  second  a  war  of  that  naturi*,  it  iKi'oniea  her 
fir>t  to  o.'^k  the  question  whether  the  proptistMl  h<i>tilitie8an>  just  and  neeev^arr.     In 
the  llatti-sclierritf,  wliich  wa>  tlie  cause  of  the  agjiression  of  Rns<i:i,  three*  detlart- 
tions  were  publicly  gi\en  :  —  Tir-t.  a  reli;:ioii>  a])peal  was  made  to  all  Mahometans 
to  take  up  arms  against  Ru>sia;  iicx*.  there  was  a  po^^itive  ^tateninit  that  Turkey 
would  only  enter  into  negoti:ttions  \\ith  Russia  to  decri\e  her  and  tu  gain  time,  ttie 
better  to  pre|)iire  new  uieans  (>f  resistance;  thinily,  that  she  had  signe«l  the  treaty 
of  Ackennann  with  rhc  intention  of  vidating  it,  and  that  she  never  would  fulfil  any 
<»f  its  ciindlti'iri<.  —Therefore,  not  only  were  we  not  re*:p<m*ilile  for  the  conduct  (if 
that  power  in  engaging  in  the  war,  but  if  we  liad  undertaken  her  deft*nce,  we  must 
have  undertaken  it  nj'on  ;:njund<«  \\hich  no  htuievt  minister  could  approve.     What- 
ever inqiortance  we  iniLlit  atiaeli  to  the  intci'rity  of  Turkey,  and  wiiati-vor  wish  we 
might  entertain  to  ^ec  an  amicable  settleinerit  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  I  niu>t  pro- 
t(»it  a^^ainst  the  notion  tliat  iMigland ought  ti>))e  bound  by  tliera>hnes$orfullv  which 
u'light  influence  the  counciU  of  others.     Tiie  conduct  uf  England  in  aitcrautinir  lu 
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BiediAte  WM  perfectly  consistent  with  wisdom  ;  but  there  was  no  obh\'jation,  express 
or  implied,  of  treaty,  of  good  faith,  or  of  policy,  whii'h  could  induce  or  justify  her 
in  actitely  interfering  by  means  of  war  with  the  issue  of  the  pending  contest.     Still, 
notwithstanding  that  war,  and  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
England  and  France  were  placed  as  neutral  powers,  iiaving  to  execute  the  treaty  of 
6th  Jaly  with  Russia,  a  belligerent,  wo  felt  it  so  im{)ortunt  to  Europe,  and  above  all, 
we  bad  contracted  such  obligations  to  Greece,  that  we  were  compelled  to  overcome 
erery  minor  difficulty,  and  to  persevere  in  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  treaty. 
1  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  succeeded :  that  treaty  is  on  the  eve  of  its  iBnul 
mooiplishment ;  peace   has  been   preserved;  and  whatever  may  have   been    the 
original  intentions  of  the  authors  of  the  treaty,  1  will  venture  to  say  that  in  the 
remit  it  will  be  found  that  the  three  great  parties  to  the  Protocol  never  at  first  con- 
iRDpIated  any  settlement  so  favourable  to  Greece  as  that  which,  I  tliink,  consistently 
with  jnstice  to  Turkey,  we  have  been  enabled  to  make.     Let  me  remind  the  House 
that  by  the  treaty  of  the  6th  July,  nothing  more  was  contemplated  than  the  esta- 
blishment  of  that  sort  of  qualified  independence  which  would  have  left  the  state  of 
Greece  the  T&«sal  to  the  Porte,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  considerable  tribute : 
the  Porte  woald  even  have  had  the  power  to  interfere  in  the  nomination  of  the  (vreek 
goremors.     By  intervening  events  and  by  negotiation,  we  have  been  able  to  establish 
the  complete  independence  of  Greece.     She  no  longer  holds  the  rank  of  a  mere 
nasal  dependent  upon  the  Porte,  but  she  will  take  her  place  among  the  indepenilent 
I     utions  of  Europe.     Having  effected  these  objects,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
oppotwd  to  us,  I  apprehend  it  will  be  felt,  from  what  I  have  stated,  that  there  has 
bceo  that  deg^e  of  harmony  and  good  faith  in  the  councils  of  the  ^^  three  great 
powers.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,"  whicli  will  at  least  induce  the  House 
to  sospend  its  judgment  until  the  promised  papers  can  be  laid  upon  th^  table. 
Sorely  there  is  nothing  in  the  course  of  these  transactions  to  justify  suspicion.     I 
eoocur  with  the  noble  lord,  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  this  country  to  see  that  a 
new  State  thus  formed  is  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  it  can  be  prosperous ;  and  I 
join  with  him  heartily  in  the  earnest  wish  he  has  expressed,  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
present  day  may  recover  from  the  torpor  of  long  slavery,  and  bo  enabled  to  emulate 
the  glory  of  their  predecessors,  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  they  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
that  arise  from  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  from  the  establishment  of  those 
institutions  which,  in  happy  countries  like  this,  are  calculated  to  insure  the  posses- 
don  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Palmers  ton,  Mr.  Peel  said,  I  am  extremely  sorry,  that  when  I 
fttted  that  his  Majesty^s  government  had  been  able  to  execute  the  treaty  in  the  spirit 
in  nhich  it  had  been  conceived,  and  even  to  carry  it  further,  anyone  should  suppose 
that  I  thereby  intended  to  draw  a  contrast  between  the  present  government  and  the 
original  fraraers  of  the  treaty.  I  said  that  we  had  carried  the  treaty  further  than 
Mr.  Canning,  but  that  has  been  because  events  have  arisen  which  Mr.  Canning  was 
Dot  able  to  friresee.  But,  Sir,  I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  manner 
in  which  my  noble  friend  has  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject ;  there 
were  firrt  addressed  some  questions  to  me,  and  when  they  were  answered,  the  noblo 
bnl  'Palmerston)  has  risen  to  found  a  statement  upon  them ;  I  therefore  think  that 
I  have  a  right  to  complain,  because  I  certainly  did  not  conceive  that  these  answers 
would  form  the  groundwork  of  the  unpremeditated  impromptu  delivered  by  my  noble 
friend.  "What  a  situation  am  1  placed  in  by  answering  these  questions  ?  Was  it  fair 
on  such  a  ground  to  enter  into  the  description  of  boundaries — was  it  proper  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  attaching  Candia  to  Greece.  Can  I  in  reply  state  and  argue 
npon  all  those  circumstances  of  which  the  House  is  not  yet  in  possession  ?  Can  I 
enter  into  the  reasons  why,  because  there  has  been  a  rebellion,  not  only  England, 
hnt  all  tiie  other  powers  have  forced  Turkey  to  a  submission,  to  which,  under  other 
etrcnmstances,  they  would  not  have  consented  ?  But,  Sir,  even  if  my  noble  friend 
nhall  racceed  in  procuring  a  majority  for  the  noble  lord's  motion,  it  will  still  leave 
the  government  unfettered  as  to  Candia,  for  the  noblo  lord's  motion  has  nothing  to 
«?o  II  1th  that :  and  I  protest  that  I  will  not  be  drawn  to  enter  into  the  discussion  by 
the  course  pursued,  trusting  the  House  will  feel  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed, 
ioJ  that  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived  for  that  discussion.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  in  fair- 
i  enter  into  that  discussion,  and  I  will  not  enter  into  it ;  but  I  tnist  that  the  House 
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will  Dot  from  tins  resolutioD  of  mine,  druw  any  unfair  conclusion.  My  noble  frieinl 
has  stated,  that  if  England  would  consent  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  (ireeee,  he  wm 
pretty  sure  that  the  other  powers  who  have  joined  in  the  treaty  would  not  be  opposed 
to  such  extension.  Certain] v  this  is  a  statement  which  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  from 
my  noble  friend.  I  do  not,  however,  know  in  whose  confidence  he  may  be,  or  whom 
he  may  undertake  to  represent  in  making  that  statement,  unless  he  comes  to  that 
conclusion  from  having  been  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  Thisi 
however,  at  all  events,  I  can  >state  to  the  House,  that  the  most  {M^rfect  harmony  oo 
the  question  of  boundaries  exists  between  the  contracting  powers;  and  that  the 
arrangements  will  be  found  worthy  of  the  sanction  of  parliament. 

Lord  Palmerston  having  explained,  Mr.  Peel  also  s])oke  in  explanation. — I  can 
assure  my  noble  friend  that  I  admit  his  perfect  riprht  to  express  his  opinions,  and  to 
have  them  considered  expressly  as  his  own ;  and  If  1  had  objected  to  it,  I  should  bate 
been  justly  subject  to  censure.  But  I  was  not  spoiking  of  opinions,  but  of  fact& 
Neither  did  I  impute  to  my  noble  friend  any  improper  disclosure  of  the  infurmatioo 
he  obtained  while  in  office ;  all  that  I  stated  was,  that  having  made  a  sjteech,  I  was 
placed  under  a  disadvantage  when  my  noble  friend  entered  into  details.  The  fact  to 
which  I  referred  was  this — that  my  noble  friend  stated  certain  circumstances  in  such 
a  manner  as  must  have  led  those  who  heanl  him,  to  sup|X)se  that  he  S|ioke  from 
authoritv,  and  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  negotiations  between  the  powen, 
thereby  leading  those  who  heard  him  to  conclude  that  England  stood  alone  on  the 
question  of  limits ;  and  that  if  she  would  waive  her  objections  on  that  heail,  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  powers  would  also  waive  theirs.  For  this  reason 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  three  contracting  powers  were  agreed  upca 
this  point,  and  that  there  was  no  such  want  of  harmony  as  my  noble  friend  woukl 
have  made  out.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  made  the  observations  I  did ;  and  I 
b^  to  assure  him,  that  in  making  them  I  did  not  in  the  least  intend  to  impute  to 
him  any  improper  disclosures. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  declined  to  divide  the  House  on  his  motion,  it  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 


FEES  PAID  BY  PERSONS  ACQUITTED. 

Febbuast  17,  1830. 

Ms.  Secsetabt  Peel  rose,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  brinf 
in  a  bill — by  which,  however,  he  did  nut  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  immediate  object 
which  he  had  in  view  would  be  g^iined— namely,  a  bill  to  abolish  all  fees  heretofoif 
payable  by  persons  on  their  acquittal  or  fitli^r  discharge  from  any  criminal  char||ft 
In  1818  a  bill  had  passed  that  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  which  must  certainly  have  l>een  to  abolish  all  such  fees,  for  it  enactfd 
that  no  fee  should  be  paid  on  the  acquittal  of  any  prisoner  charged  with  felony  or 
misdemeanour.     The  construction  which  had  been  put  upon  that  bill,  however,  wti 
that  it  was  applicable  only  to  persons  retained  in  custody,  tried  and  acquitted,  and 
not  to  perscms  who  were  only  held  to  hiiil,  and  tiftor wards  tried  and  acqnitted.     The 
object  of  his  bill  was  to  relieve  all  acquitted  i>ersons,  whether  they  had  been  in  custody 
or  only  held  to  bail,  from  the  payment  of  fi.H?s  upon  acquittal.     At  present,  a  penoa 
8o  circumstanced  was  liable  to  pay  13s.  4d.  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  *2s.  to  the  crier 
of  the  court,  and  (which  was  the  most  extraordinary  fw  of  all)  12s.  to  the  jury  en 
every  traversi'.     On  grave  consideration,  however,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  liill 
for  which  he  was  about  to  move  wcmid  not  go  far  enough.     It  would  only  reliett 
the  person  acnuitted  from  the  ]>aynient  of  fei*s,  but  he  would  still  he  subject  to  the 
payment  of  diflerent  fees  for  the  formal  processes  of  the  court.     Among  other 
charves  there  was  drawing  up  the  record,  for  which  the  person  trietl  had  to  pay  a 
shilhng  a  f(»Iio;  amounting  in  some  cases  to  ti\e  or  six  ]M>unds,  and  in  many  to  two 
or  three;  although  in  numerous  instances  no  record  whatever  was  drawn  up.     Since 
be  had  given  notice  of  his  bill,  the  lion,  member  fur  Cumberland  had  expressed  Ui 
intention  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  aiuonnt  of 
fees  receivable  by  clerks  of  the  peace,  and  the  authority  on  which  those  fees 
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demanded.    He  (Mr.  Peel)  highly  approved  of  the  proposition,  and  if  that  committee 

were  appcnnted,  he  would  not  press  his  bill  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  until  the 

resoU  of  its  enquiries  were  known.     He  unoerstood  that  last  year  it  was  a  question 

with  maoy  country  gentlemen  whether  wanting  compensation  for  fees  were  desirable, 

Ten  larse  sams  haying  been  demanded  on  that  score.     The  act  of  1815,  to  which 

be  Bad  before  aUuded,  provided  compensation  for  the  officers  whose  fees  it  took 

away,  and  subjected  the  county  to  the  payment  of  that  compensation.     He  confessed, 

bowefer,  that  he  did  not  see  the  justice  of'rendering  the  county  liable  at  all  times ; 

•Ithoagh,  with  respect  to  fees,  he  was  certainly  inclined  to  think  that  on  the  termi- 

MtioD  of  all  existing  interests  it  might  be  advisable  that  they  should  cease.     The 

idiole  suljeet  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  as  he  understood  the  hon.  member 

for  Comberland  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  moving  for  the  committee  to 

wfaidi  he  had  alluded,  he  would  merely  now  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  but 

postpone  any  farther  proceeding  on  it  until  the  committee  had  enquired  into  the 

inbjeet    The  rig^t  hon.  gentleman  accordingly  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill. 

Li  rroly  to  an  observation  by  Sir  T.  Baring, 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  had  abstained  from  giving  an  opinion  as  to  whether  all  officers 
b  those  eoorts  to  which  his  bill  had  reference  should  be  paid  by  salary  or  by  fees. 
All  be  asked  was,  whether,  when  an  individual  was  discharged,  he  should  be  called 
00  to  pay  for  that  which  was  not  essential  to  his  defence.  He  did  not  say  that  he 
■cut  to  do  away  all  fees  and  substitute  a  fixed  salary.  That  was  a  point  of  grave 
isfoilaiioe  and  required  much  consideration, 
uafe  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


LAW  REFORMS. 
Febbuabt  18,  1830. 

Ml.  Secbetabt  Feel  rose  to  make  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  re- 
■pectiog  the  reform  of  the  courts  of  law.  Before  he  proceeded,  he  begged  that  so 
mocb  of  the  royal  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  as  related  to  the  measures 
for  the  improvements  of  the  courts  of  law  might  be  now  read. 

The  clerk  of  the  House  then  read  as  follows  : — ^'  His  Majesty  commands  us  to 
leqoaint  you  that  his  attention  has  been  of  late  earnestly  directed  to  various  im- 
portant considerations  connected  with  improvements  in  the  general  administration 
of  the  law.  His  Majesty  has  directed  that  measures  shall  be  submitted  for  your 
Mberatioo  of  which  some  are  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  his  m^jeshr,  to  facilitate 
ad  expedite  the  course  of  justice  in  different  parts  of  the  United  lungdom;  and 
others  appear  to  be  necessary  preliminaries  to  a  revision  of  the  practice  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  superior  courts.  We  are  commanded  to  assure  you  that  his  majesty 
feek  confident  that  you  will  give  your  best  attention  and  assistance  to  subjects  of  such 
deep  and  lasting  concern  to  the  wellbeing  of  his  people."  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
tbcQ  proceeded  to  say,  that  in  moving,  pursuant  to  notice,  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  fi>r  ascertaining  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  officers  in  the  courts  of 
eoouDoo  law,  he  thought  it  might  be  convenient  and  advantageous  to  the  House 
that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  he  should  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  to  it  a  general  outline  of  the  measures  connected  with  the  improve- 
■MDts  in  the  administration  of  the  law  referred  to  in  his  majesty^s  gracious  speech 
from  the  throne  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  each  of  these  measures  would  require  a  separate  and  deliberate  con- 
■deration,  but  still  he  considered  it  of  importance,  that  previously  to  entering 

?oo  the  separate  consideration  of  each  of  them,  the  House  should  be  in  possession 
the  views  and  objects  of  his  m^jesty*s  government  in  a  connected  form,  for  the 
imrpofie  of  enabling  it  to  form  a  judgement  with  respect  to  the  general  scope 
tad  tendency  of  the  proposed  measures.  He  was  convinced  that  his  m^esty^s  con- 
in  tlie  House  (which  he  had  graciously  expressed  in  hb  speech  from  the 
»),  and  his  reliance  upon  the  disposition  of  the  House  to  lend  every  attention 
in  the  progress  of  these  measures,  had  not  been  misplaced,  aid  would 
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not  be  disappointed.  He  was  himself  confident,  whatever  shades  of  differenoe  DUfcht 
exii^t  in  the  opinions  entertained  by  members  of  tliat  House  upon  political  questions, 
however  different  tlii-ir  views  as  to  the  pn^cise  extent  of  the  distress  mentioned  intbt 
s()eech  from  the  tlirono,  uiid  which  was  unfortunately  more  ur  less  prevalent  throughout 
the  country — whatever  ditfercncc  niight  exist  on  the  subject  of  our  foreign  or  domestic 
policy,  he  wait  confident,  Ikowevcr  the  attention  of  the  Hou>e  might  be  oceasioDaUy 
ooeiipicfl  with  thesi>  considerations,  that  hon.  memlK'rs  would  not  he  so  exclusively 
engu^-d  in  tiioni  as  to  allow  such  matters  to  withdraw  their  attention  from  the  perbapt 
less  intere>ting  and  animating  discu:ision  of  legal  improvements,  which  were,  however, 
Jar  from  U'iug  of  slight  cun<te(pience  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  country.  Hi 
alludiHl  to  the  intemk'd  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  administration 
of  justice.  He  felt  confident  that  members  would  indulge  him  and  favour  him  with 
their  attention  while  he  stated  the  general  outline  of  these  measures.  Ho  had  no 
doubt  that  they  would  make  allowances  for  his  \v  ant  of  professional  education  and 

!)rofessional  exiuTience,  a  circumstance  that  might  render  some  of  his  explanations 
ess  intelHgible  than  they  would  otherwise  be  upon  buch  a  subject,  lie  was  also 
satisii^Nl  that  the  House  would  take  into  account  tiie  necessary  occupation  of  his  tinw 
in  other  matters,  which  the  peculiar  duties  of  \\\»  office  i*endci-ed  still  more  pressing 
than  the  prt'^ent  subject  (im])ortant  as  it  was;,  and  that  they  would  overlook  anj 
errors  or  over:»ights  wliieii  he  might  commit.  The  terhnical  details  of  the  subject 
lie  left  to  the  di>cus>ion  of  others  who  were  better  (jualified  than  he  was,  by  their 
habits  and  education,  to  deal  with  them;  but  he  consideri>d  it  to  be  a  part  of  hisdutj 
to  present  to  the  House,  in  a  popular  form,  the  gn>at  and  general  principles  of  the 
improvements  to  be  proiM>scd,  so  as  to  render  them  intelligible  to  others  who,  like 
himself,  did  not  possess  the  a'i vantage  of  profeasional  knowknlge  and  ex{>erience. 
Tiie  Hi)Use  was  aware  that,  some  short  time  since,  his  M:gesty,  in  compliance  with 
an  address  of  the  House,  had  appointetl  tv\o  commissions  of  enquii*}' — the  one  for  the 
purpo>e(if  eiKpiiriiig  into  the  prairtiee  and  proceed in<j:s  of  the  suiKTior  courts  of  com- 
Uion  law— the  other  to  enrpure  info  the  >tate  of  the  law  relative  to  real  property. 
He  niu^t  pve  credit  to  tlii>  hon.  and  lenrned  gentleman  opjxtsite  tor  a  great  share 
in  the  anixjiutment  of  tho>e  commis>ion»  v\hich  he  huii  >nggei»tcHl  in  the  able,  learned, 
and  eoMiprehensive  speech  delivert»<l  by  him  in  the  se<"«ion  before  last,  U|ion  tbi 
sul)ject  of  legal  reforms.  Though  there  \'-u^  a  fpialifieation  of  the  proposal  with  whieb 
that  speech  <'oiielude<l  in  the  cour>e  sub:>equently  taken,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
objtx*t  of  tiie  speech  was  the  appointment  of  connnisvions  of  en<{uiry  into  thestateof 
the  law,  witii  a  view  to  it*:  impn>venient.  The  Hou>e  was  a\\are  that  rei>ort^  had  been 
made  by  eai'li  of  those  conlmi^^ions,  which  in  each  ca<e  did  the  highest  credit  to  the 
vie\«s  of  tlu.>  •_enllente!i  who  compo.-ed  tliem,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  they  proceeded 
to  fulfil  theirdiities  and  accomplish  the  intentions  tor  which  they  had  been  appointed. 
With  n*<pect  to  the  report  of  the  eonnnoii  law  ctmmnssioners,  it  embraced  several 
matters  i;f  the  highest  iin;  ort^ifreett*  tlicil;ieadmini>trationofjusticeand  to  lhedes|iatch 
nf  business  in  the  sii|;e:-ior  (Miuit^ofeomni'iU  law,  and  the  increased  activity  uf  those 
courts.  The  second  repori  of  the  eonnnon  law  cominis>ioners  would  be  presented  tti 
his  M:ijesty  in  a  few  days.  It  was  a  re[)ort  (Mubracing  objects  of  much  higher  con- 
«idt'r.ition  and  imiKirtance  than  the  first.  I'Voni  the  com nmnieat ions  he  had  had  with 
tile  er)mnii2sioners  uf  entpiiry  intt)  the  jiraetieeof  the  conimim  law  he  could  inforoi 
the  Hou<e,  that  the^ic  >nd  rejiort,  which  he  tiu^ted  shortly  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
l.iy  bilVire  the  House,  wnuhl  enil»:a;.e — I'irst,  the  expitlJency  of  investing  tin*  su]H*rior 
court <  with  new  powers  of  a  sunnnary  and  etpiitable  kind,  cnlenlatitl  toei*onomis«r  time 
and  money  in  ie^:il  proceedings,  and  prevent  the  tuo  tVef[ncnt  resort  to  the  aid  of 
CMiirt*»  of  e«piity.  The  <eei)!id  point  adverted  to  by  theeoinini^sioners  wa*a  subjecl  of 
great  importance— it  referred  to  the  \erifiration  of  written  documents  lAt'oretriaL  The 
third  ri<-iiinnienilatiiin  related  to  eiMupuKory  arbitration  in  matters  of  accounts. 
The  fourtl*  ti»  an  abriilLTinent  :i!id  >iniplifieation  of  the  ohMdcte  and  useless  forms  of 
pleiidin;;.  There  were  aU>i  other  in.it ters  introduced  in  the  iurtheoining  rejiort, 
which  were  of  M*areelv  le^s  inituirtanee  to  the  due  administration  of  the  law,  but 
he  had  meiilionetl  the^e,  deemiiiir  tht>ni  of  the  hitjrhest  couMHpience.  The  commis- 
sioners app  lintcil  to  enipiire  intti  the  ^^tatc  of  the  law  (if  t\'h\  pro|>ert3'  bad  also  made 
one  report,  iind  he  tru*'teii  he  >h<Mild  he  able  to  announce  at  an  early  perind  the 
production  of  another,  in  continuati'ju  of  their  lalKJur>  upon  that  iin]>ortant  sub^L 
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With  raipeet  to  both  commissions,  every  member,  who  had  turned  his  attention  to 
the  subject,  would  freely  and  readily  admit  the  great  importance  of  our  being 
enabled  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  legal  reform  simultaneously,  and  in  a 
sntematic  manner.     We  ought  not  to  attempt  partial  reforms,  but  endeavour  to 
c^t  a  general  improvement  in  the  practice  and  administration  of  the  law.     The 
whole  subject  of  the  law — the  subjects  of  enquiry  before  each  commission — were  so 
intimately  connected  and  interwoven  together,  that  until  we  were  in  possession  of 
tbe  entire  views  of  the  commissioners  in  relation  to  them,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
i«tpone  partial  reforms  in  the  law,  and  wait  till  we  had  the  whole  question  fairly 
before  U8.     Perhaps  there  were  parts  of  the  system,  which,  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  urgency,  we  might  venture  to  touch ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  whole 
TO  so  interwoven,  the  several  branches  of  enquiry  were  so  closely  connected,  and 
tbe  ineoovenience  of  partial  legislation  was  so  great,  that  he  fully  concurre<i  with 
tbe  commissioners  in  deprecating  the  adoption  of  partial  and  isolated  measures,  and 
in  waiting  till  we  could  deal  with  the  whole  subject  at  once.     He  must  advert 
Id  mother  commission  that  had  been  recently  appointed,  not  in  consequence  of 
iniddress  to  the  crown,  but  directly  on  behalf  of  hii>  majesty  ;  it  was  instituted  fox 
tbe  purpose  of  enquiry  into  the  present  state  of  our  ecclesiastical  law,  with  a  view 
to  revising  tbe  proceeding^  had  in  suits  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  a  suit  till  its  close.     So  much  for  what  he  mi^ht  call  the  |9feUminar^' 
pfooeedings  that  had  been  adopted  fur  the  furtherance  of  legal  reform,    lie  purposed, 
It  a  future  period,  to  present  to  the  legislature  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  com- 
BiisHon€r»— the  results  of  the  enquiries  of  those  intelligent,  disinterested,    and 
difpassionate  men,  on  the  subject  of  the  superior  courts — of  the  laws  of  real  property 
~«iid  of  the  practice  and  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.     The  imrceJiate 
object  of  the  bill  which  he  was  then  about  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  was,  to  facilitate 
tbe  future  promotion  of  legal  improvement — to  lay  the  grouniiwurk  of  reform  in  the 
practice  and  proceedings  of  our  courts.     Its  princijde  would  be  to  regulate  the  ap- 
propriation of  fees  now  received  by  individuals  holding  patent  offices  for  life,  or  a 
ipecific  term  of  years.     His  experience  of  legal  reforms  had  satisfied  him  that  the 
exiiience  of  patent  offices  formed  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  improvements  in 
tbe  law.     It  therefore  became  absolutely  necessary  to  look  at  the  whole  question, 
and  devise  a  measure  by  means  of  which  the  establishment  of  vested  interests  in 
eourl*  of  justice  should  l)e  brought  to  an  end.     In  almost  every  attempt  to  introduce 
partial  reforms  in  the  law,  we  were  met  by  vested  interest**,  which  impeded  our 
•perations.    The  ui^ual  course  in  such  cases  was  to  provide  the  means  of  compen* 
Mtion  for  the  holders  of  patent  offices ;  having  enacted  the  abolition  of  their  fees,  we 
a»cvrtained  their  value,  and  gave  the  parties  a  claim  on  the  consolidated  fund  for  their 
amnunt.     But  it  frequently  hapiHMH?d  that  the  eflfect  of  taking  away  the  fees  of  one 
officer  in  a  court  was  directly  and  materially  to  increase  the  fees  receivable  by  an- 
other officer;   and  when,  at  a  subsequent  period,  we  came  to  deal  with  the  interests 
of  the  second  officer,  a  rlaim  was  raisod  for  comjiensation,  not  only  to  the  amount  of 
the  original  value  of  the  office,  but  to  the  extent  of  the  increased  profits  which  he  had 
derived  in  consequence  of  a  previous  reform.     He  fearetl  that  this  had  been  the  case 
iiv»re  particularly  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  partial  measures  of 
rrf»nn.    The  public  had  thus  l>een  exposed  to  considerable  inconvenience  and  great 
pecuniary  loss.      He  was  therefore  for  looking  all  at  once  at  the  whole  question  of 
▼e«€d  interests,  with  a  view  to  provide  a  mode  by  which,  without  any  act  of  indi- 
vidiul  injiuctice,  officers  should  in  future  hold  nlf  legal  situations  of  a  subonlinate 
nature  in  dependence  ujwn  those  by  whom  they  were  appointe<l,  so  as  to  enable  par- 
liament to  proceed  to  U»gal  reforms  and  alterations,  without  giving  to  individuals  who 
njijfht  be  affected  by  them  a  claim  to  compensation.      The  immtMliutc  object  of  the 
bill  he  meant  to  introduce  would  be  to  provide,  in  the  first  instance,  that  no  officer 
who  should  be  appointed  after  an  early  day,  to  be  named,  should  have  any  claim  to 
cwnpeo^ation,  on  the  ground  of  procceilings  in  parliament  to  alter  or  amend  the 
pnurtice  in  courts  of  justice.      As  for  existing  veste<l  interests,  he  proposed  to  pro- 
tile  for  them  in  the  following  manner.    He  proposed,  that  commissioners  (say  those 
ilrmly  appointed,  in  order  to  save  expi^nse>  should  be  empowered  to  institute 
•nqnirics  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  what  had  been  the  amount  of  fees  received  in 
ft  given  number  of  years  by  the  several  patent  officers  in  courts  of  justice,  and  by 
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those  possessed  of  vested  iDtcrcats  in  legal  offices,  either  for  life  or  a  term  of  vein, 
lie  would  confine  the  enquiry  to  the  amount  «f  leg^l  fees  (without  committiDi^  him* 
self  to  mutters  of  detail)  which  had  l)een  received  for  the  last  ten  years,  beuevl^f 
that  to  be  the  fairest  period  upon  which  to  take  an  tLwenge :  for  it  we  toc^  a  ihortcr 
])criod — say  one  of  seven  years — the  increase  which  took  place  io  some  species  of 
fev:^  in  1825,  in  conseqn<>iK'e  of  changes  then  made,  would  swell  the  average  beyoad 
what  it  ought  to  be.      Having  ascertained  the  amount  of  leg^  fees  accniioff  to  tha 
hohlers  of  patent  otfices  within  the  lust  ten  yean*,  he  propos<3,  in  future,  to  nave  all 
such  fees  received  on  the  public  account,  and  that  those  individuals  having  a  vested 
interest  in  the  offices  from  which  they  arose  should  be  {laid  respectively  aecoitiiiig 
to  the  average  of  their  receipts  for  ten  years.      When  we  came  to  the  consideration 
of  alterations  in  the  practice  and  proceedings  of  our  law  courts,  we  might  SM 
whether  the  amount  ot  i'ws  now  receivable  might  not  be  materially  reduced  in  sef- 
ral  branches  of  those  ])rocecdings.     Still  it  would  be  o]>en  to  parliament  to  deeida 
whether  it  would  be  expe<lient,  in  consideration  of  the  fees  now  paid,  to  provide  a 
fund  sufficient  for  the  couipensation  of  persons  who  possessed  vested  interests  in 
offices — that  would  1)c  a  subject  for  after  consideration.     At  prevent  he  merely  pro* 
po^ed  that  the  fees  in  (]uestion  should  be  received  on  the  public  account,  and  thai 
they  should  con>iitute  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  officers  in  the  manner  suggested. 
He  saw  n)f  reason  for  iinaLrining  that  such  a  fund  would  not  be  sufficient  to  discharge 
the  claims  of  thav  indiviiiuals,  estimatrd  upon  an  average  of  ten  years.      In  1828 
the  nuuiber  of  causes  tried  in  the  sup^'Hor  courts  considerably  exceeded  the  average 
of  the  preceding  five  years,  from  lS'23  to  1S27,  Ixith  inclusive;   so  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  an  iucreu'^e  ratlier  than  a  decrease  of  fiH.^«.     The  question  of  fees  once 
Fet  at  rest,  ]iurliament  would  l>e  at  liberty  to  deal  with  every  question  of  legal  reform 
in  futuri'  arconliiig  to  its  own  merits,  witliout  iKMiig  influenced  by  other  considera- 
tions.    Ik*  had  brought  in  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  small  liebts,  by  improv- 
ing the  motie  of. process  in  county  courts,  and  rc<iucing*the  charges  U|K»n  legal  pro- 
ct»e«ling>  fur  the  recovery  of  such  drb's.   That  was  a  measure  which  he  considered  one  of 
very  great  iuiiH>rtaiice  ;  but  it  l)tH.'ame  necessary  to  investigate  the  situation  of  certaia 
officer>,  whose  interests  wtnild  liave  been  iiijureil  by  the  o|)cration  of  the  bill,  and  he 
was  afraid  to  proyi(ie  a  compensation  for  these  jiarties,  lest,  by  so  doing,  he  sbonld 
increa.se  the  profits  of  others,  and  so  thn>w  an  im]iiMliment  in  the  way  of  future  re- 
fonns  by  affnniing  such  individuals  grcunds  for  claiming  a<ldirionul  compematioB 
up<m  another  occasion.      Among  the  measures  which  it  apfM-ared  to  him  p<issibleto 
adopt,  without  waiting  for  the  i>eriod  of  fidl  and  final  reform,  was  one  which  at  a 
former  piTiod  had  excittni  much  attention  in  tiie  House,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  to  Im.*  iuMncili.itely  affected  by  it — \\v  alludiMl  to  the  propo^e<l  abolition  of  the 
separate  and  local  juHsdiction  in  Wales,  and  the  assimilation  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
that  country  with  the  legal  procticeund  proceedings  of  the  Knglishcourt.i.  Ilewassatis- 
fied  that  tbo^e  gentlemen  who  folt  most  desirous  of  upholding  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  Wales  would  enter  upon  this  consideration  eahnly  and  dispassionately,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  the  time  had  not  arrivid  when,  for  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  the  grt^at  nbji^ct  of  assimilating  the  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  two  countries,  and 
for  tiie  interest  f>f  Wales  as  \%ell  at>  England,  the  Knglish  system  might  safely  bi*  inlro- 
duciti  into  NN'ales.     There  were  four  separate  and  independent  jurisdictions  in  Wales, 
and  eight  judges  to  a«lminister  justice,  whoenjoye<l  judicial ofhces,  which  might  be  held 
in  c«mjunction  with  a  seat  in  that  House,  and  who  were  further  enabled  to  practite 
as  barrister^  in  tlii>  country.     It  was  also  the  custom  that  the  Wel>h  judges  shoald 
be  attached  {K.'niia!!cntly  to  one  circuit,  insti'iul  of  varying  the  places  of  udmiuistoring 
justice,  a<«  in   Kn^rland.     He  was  aware  that  at  present  there  was  only  one  WrliE 
judure  who  occu))ii-d  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  he  was  also  awan*  that  it  would  be 
impiis^iblc  to  name  any  one  who  {His^^sscd  inoTv  honourable  or  independent  feelings 
than  that  ^^cntlcman,  but  at  the  >ame  tinu'  he  thought,  generallv  speaking,  thai  it 
wniiid  tend  greatly  to  the  maintcniince  of  the  dignity  of  the  judiciiu  station,  if  our 
salutary,  wise,  and  prudent  distinctions  In'tween  the  iiolitical  and  judicial  character 
were  adopt i'«l  with  r«'>pei*t  to  the  Wel>h  jiulges.     It  would  also  be  a  great  improve- 
ment in  thejuri*iliction  of  Wales  to  prc\eni  the  same  judge  from  going  permanently 
and  invariably  the  >ame  small  circuit.     He  had  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  io 
the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  WeI^h  judges,  but  it  was  impossible  for  any  gentle- 
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Bin  to  aToid  forming  local  and  personal  connexions  when  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
foinf  the  same  circuit  for  several  years :  sure  he  was  that  such  local  and  personal 
eoiiDCxioiia  would  not  be  allowed  by  these  gentlemen  to  act  on  their  conduct  or 
dnraeter  anfaTourably  to  the  due  administration  of  justice ;  but  the  House  might 
lepead  upon  it,  that  it  was  not  enough  that  the  administration  of  justice  should  be 
■my  impartial — ^it  was  important  to  prevent  the  existence  of  any  impression  to  the 
BODtniT — ^it  was  important  to  establish  a  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  no 
persooai  motives  could  by  possibility  influence  a  judge  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
He  therefore  thought  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Wales,  and  to  the 
^eofnl  adminbtratiou  of  justice  throughout  the  country,  that  the  judicial  institutions 
of  Wales  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  of  England  [hear]. 
Hentofore  there  was  a  question  whether  the  legal  proceedings  of  Wales  were  not 
■ore  economical  in  some  respects  than  ours.  Doubts  had  been  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  it  was  said  that  there  existed  in  Wales  a  form  of  action  more  economical 
dan  existed  in  this  country.  If  there  were,  we  could  have  no  difficulty  in  adopting 
it  [bear],  proTided  the  change  seemed  advantageous.  If  there  were  any  process,  by 
vlueh,  following  the  example  of  Wales,  we  could  expedite  and  cheapen  justice,  there 
eonld  not  be  a  fitter  consideration  than  that  relative  to  its  adoption — we  need  not 
deprive  Wales  of  any  advantages  which  she  enjoyed  at  present,  at  the  same  time  that 
wt  eooferred  additional  benefits  upon  her.  The  whole  object  of  the  law  com- 
■isnoiien  was  to  curtail  every  merely  formal  proceeding,  every  practice  wliich  was 
elBDlete»  antiquated,  and  purely  technical,  and  not  necessary'  to  the  right  administra- 
tioo  of  justice.  The  extension  of  similar  advantages  to  Wales  would  hardly  be 
objected  to.  There  was  another  point  to  which  he  wished  to  refer:  on  account  of 
the  present  augmented  state  of  business  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  it  was  his 
Mded  opinion  (adopted  upon  considerations  wholly  apart  from  the  situation  of 
WaiesX  ^^  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  number  of^^  judges  in  the  superior  courts, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  present  arrear  of  business.  The  com- 
orissioDers  proposed  not  to  add  to  the  number  of  judges  who  sat  together  in  banco 
mmA  court,  the  present  number  of  four  appearing  to  afford  great  lul vantages  over 
every  other  number  that  could  be  adopted  ;  because,  in  a  court  where  the  majority 
wu  to  decide,  there  could  be  no  better  majority  than  that  of  three  to  one.  They 
had  also  considered  the  inconvenience  which  would  result  from  multiplying  the 
Damber  of  the  judges  in  the  same  tribunal,  and  it  was  not  their  wish  to  make  the 
Donber  of  judges  fire.  In  proposing,  therefore,  to  add  one  judge,  they  did  not 
bteoil  to  add  to  the  number  sitting  in  hanco^  but  to  make  him  sit  as  a  judge  by 
inniselC  who  should  preside  over  the  trial  of  such  matters  as  might  be  committed  to 
one  judge.  But  if,'on  grounds  apart  from  the  administration  of  justice  in  Wales,  an 
iddttion  were  made  to  the  judges,  the  House  would  be  in  a  condition  to  consider 
whether,  when  a  part  of  the  judges  were  unoccupied,  the  eight  Welsh  judges  should 
be  retained.  To  retain  both  would  be  to  entail  a  great  expense  upon  the  country, 
OB  the  supposition  that  the  increased  number  of  judges  could  perform  the  Welsh 
bosiness.  These  two  considerations,  therefore,  must  be  combined.  If  it  could  be 
ihown  that  the  judges  could  perform  the  Welsh  business,  then,  no  doubt,  consi- 
dendons  of  economy  were  in  favour  of  such  an  arrangement.  The  salaries  of  the 
eight  Welsh  judges  were  £9800.  Looking  towards  the  assimilation  of  the  juris- 
prorieoee  of  Wales  to  that  of  England,  in  the  last  appointments  to  Welsh  judgeships. 
It  had  been  notified  to  the  in<Uvidua]s  nominated,  that  they  would  have  no  claim  to 
eompemation  in  the  event  of  the  legislature  revising  or  abolishing  the  offices  they 
hdd.  By  this  means  there  would  1^  an  ultimate  saving  of  £9800  a-year  to  the 
eoontiy,  and,  to  Wales,  an  ultimate  saving  of  the  four  separate  judicial  establish- 
ments attached  to  each  circuit.  The  saving  thus  effected  would  very  nearly  provide 
far  the  salaries  of  the  new  judges  who  would  be  appointed,  if  the  House  should  agree 
to  the  proposition  which  would  be  made  on  that  subject.  Again,  in  that  spirit  of 
•eoDomy  in  which  he  trusted  the  House  would  give  the  ministry  the  credit  of  looking 
It  this,  as  well  as  at  every  other  subject  that  came  before  them,  they  had  adverted 
to  the  act  hy  which  the  salaries  of  the  judges  had  been  raised  to  £5500.  They  had 
tiken  into  their  consideration  the  objectirms  which  had  been  urged  against  that 
Kitute,  considering  that  it  was  perfectly  open  to  public  men  to  review  and  to  reconsi- 
Ar  aay  measar«^  whatever  part  they  might  have  taken  in  it.    The  result  of  their 
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consideration  was  this — that  a  salary  of  £5000  for  all  judges  hereafter  to  be  app 
would  be  quite  enough  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the 
and  apportion  the  salary  to  the  retiring  allowance.  It  was  the  intentioo 
ni^jesty^s  govemmentf  therefore,  to  bring  in  a  bill  which  would  fix  the  sala 
future  at  £5000  a-year.  lie  mentioned  this  circumstance  only  for  the  puq 
showing  that  there  was  no  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  asaij 
weight  to  all  practicable  propositions  for  reduction.  And  now,  as  he  was  up 
subject  of  the  administration  of  justice,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  avai 
self  of  the  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  matter  whic 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  bill  which  he  was  then  moving  for  le 
bring  in.  With  the  permission  of  the  House  he  would  state  the  aroemlment« 
it  was  proposed  to  make  in  the  criminal  law.  This  subject  had  now  for  some 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House.  In  1825,  an  Act  passed,  the  object  of 
was  to  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  criminal  offences.  This  act,  among 
things,  removed  many  technical  difficulties,  regulated  the  expense  of  proseci 
as  well  as  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  offenders,  and  it  regulated  the  prore 
in  estreating  recosnizanccs.  This  was  followed  by  four  other  Acts.  Th 
abolished  what  was  called  ^^  benefit  of  clergv,"  and  certain  other  forms,  am 
vided  that  a  pardon  under  (he  sign-manual  should  have  the  same  effect  as  a  | 
under  the  great  seal.  The  next  consolidated  the  laws  relating  to  burglar 
embezzlement,  and  to  other  criminal  acts  against  property.  The  tliird  consol 
and  amended  the  acts  relating  to  malicious  injuries  to  property,  and  reg 
actions  brought  against  the  hundred.  The  fourth  related  to  oflfences  agaii 
person.  Thus  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  amendment  of  our  cr 
jurisprudence.  By  the  Acts  wliich  he  had  introduced,  he  had  the  i^atisfaci 
stating,  that  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  acts  had  been  re| 
and  that  all  the  provisions  of  these  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  acts 
retaining  had  been  included  in  eight  acts.  He  thought  he  might  say,  thas  | 
cally,  no  inconvenience  had  resulted  from  the  repeal  of  these  two  hundrc 
seventy-eight  acts,  and  the  substitution  of  the  eight  in  their  place.  In  the  [ 
session  he  hoped,  with  the  assistance  of  his  right  hon.  friend  the  master 
mint,  to  introduce  a  bill  which  would  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  n 
to  the  coin  of  the  realm,  in  which  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  the  removal 
penalties  of  high  treason  from  the  otrencc  of  coining.  He  should  also  intro 
bill  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  relative  to  the  office  of  justice 
peace;  and  a  bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  forgery.  II 
bills  should  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  legislature,  and  paM  into 
he  thought  that  he  should  not  be  overrating  the  progress  that  had  l>ecn  is 
the  amendment  of  our  jurisprudence,  when  he  said  tlmt  nine-tenths  of  th< 
which  came  before  the  courts  would  have  been  brought  within  the  law; 
solidated  since  1H25.  There  was  only  one  other  subjetrt  to  which  he  was  a 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  It  related  to  another  part  of  the  kin 
The  House  would  recolki't  that,  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  a  measu 
proposed  which  had  for  its  object  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  Scotch  j 
At  that  time  it  was  impossible  not  to  periH.>ive  that  it  was  the  general  wish 
House  that  the  consideration  of  the  subject  should  be  postponed.  There  ap 
to  be  an  impre&»if)n  that  other  measures  relative  to  the  jurisprudence  of  Sc 
were  called  for;  that  such  measures  ouj^ht  to  be  speedily  brought  forward,  ai 
they  should  be  dis])o^ed  of  before  any  steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  sala 
the  judges  in  Scotland.  Since  the  period  at  which  that  debate  had  taken 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  government  had  been  devoted  to  a  g 
review  of  the  Scotch  jurisprudence;  and  he  trusted  that  he — or,  he  should  ratht 
his  leame<l  friend,  the  lord  advocate— would  be  able,  in  the  present  session,  t 
pose  measures  which  would  materially  improve  the  administration  of  justice  i 
country.  It  was  their  opinion,  an  opinion  which  had  met  with  the  conourrc 
the  highest  legal  authorities,  that  the  time  was  now  arrived  at  which  the  jury 
should  be  abolished,  and  trial  by  jury,  in  civil  cases,  transferred  to  the  court  c 
sion.  In  proposing  the  transfer  of  jury  trials  to  the  court  of  session,  the  obkn 
to  facilitate  the  adoption,  and  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  trial  by  jurv.  Th 
must  come  at  which  trial  by  jury  munt  be  ingrafted  on  the  admiiii&tratiOD  of  j 
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Imd,  and,  in  their  opinion,  the  present  was  the  hest  time.     The  jury  system 
a  tried  now  for  fifteen  years  in  that  country,  under  the  chief  commissioner 
irj  eonrt,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  thought 
St  advantages  had  resulted  to  Scotland  from  that  mode  of  trial      On  the 
a  of  the  jury  court,  the  present  chief  commissioner  would  be  entitled  to  a 
i>portion  of  his  salary,  as  a  retiring  pension;  and  they  proposed,  therefore, 
1  his  seryices,  by  transferring  him  to  the  court  of  session,  to  give  his  assist- 
etvil  trials.     The  next  alteration  they  proposed  to  make  was,  to  abolish  the 
•  jarisdiction  of  the  admiralty  court  in  Scotland.     They  proposed  to  transfer 
oart  of  session  all  the  civil  part,  and  to  the  justiciary  court  all  the  criminal 
the  jurisdiction  at  present  exercised  by  the  admiralty  court.     They  thought 
sheriffs  might  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  admiralty  court,  and  that  by 
rmngements  no  inconvenience  could  possibly  result  from  the  abolition  of  this 
They  also  proposed  to  alter  the  consistorial  court.     The  proposition  was,  to 
be  number  of  judges  in  that  court  from  four  to  one,  and  to  send  the  original 
;ioD,  now  exercised  by  that  court  in  cases  of  legitimacy,  marriage,  and  divorce, 
3ort  of  session.     By  these  alterations  in  the  admiralty  court  and  the  consis- 
mrt,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  business  of  the  court  of  session  must  be  con- 
?  iocreased.     In  the  court  of  exchequer,  two  alterations  would  be  proposed. 
louM  propose  that  the  number  of  barons  in  that  court  be  reduced  by  two. 
oaght  it  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  to  retain  that  court,  not  only  in  con- 
with  the  articles  of  the  union,  but  in  consequence  of  its  acknowledged  utility; 
tie  same  time,  they  were  of  opinion  that  t^o  judges,  instead  of  four,  would 
sufficient  to  transact  the  business  of  the  court.     From  these  reductions  it 
e  seen,  that  ultimately  a  very  considerable  saving  would  be  effected,  and  yet 
i  that  the  reductions  would  not  stop  at  this  point.    Notwithstanding  the  vast 
of  business  which  would  be  thrown  upon  the  court  of  session,  in  consequence 
alterations,  he  hoped— but  he  would  not  pledge  himself  on  this  point — he 
lat  they  should  be  able  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  judges  of 
rt     He  hoped  that  they  should  be  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  lords  of 
r  from  seven  to  five.     He  trusted,  therefore,  that  in  consequence  of  these 
and  red uof ions,  tlie  House  would  not  oppose  the  proposal  for  an  increase  in 
•ies  of  the  Scotch  jiidge^,  since  he  apprehended  that  the  effect  of  the  meditated 
ns  would  be  a  saving  to  the  country  of  many  thousand  pounds.     He  must 
,  that  he  trusted  he  should  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  number  of  principal 
1  the  court  of  session  by  two.     He  believed  that  he  had  now  presented  to 
ise  in  a  general  manner  all  the  subjects  which  at  a  future  period  would  be 
2d  to  them  in  detail.     He  had  purposely  abstained  from  entering  into  detail 
»re»ent  occasion.     Avoiding  all  technical  expressions,  he  had  endeavoured 
a  popular  view  of  these  matters,  and  to  give  such  an  outline  of  the  proposed 
fns  as  would  be  intelligible  to  those  who  had  not  had  a  professional  education, 
e  would  of  course  come  at  which  all  the  proposed  measures  must  be  discussed 
ly  and  in  detail.     He  trusted  he  had  said  enough  to  show  that  the  govem- 
i  considered  these  subjects  solely  with  a  view  of  making  the  administration 
»  equal,  impartial,  expeditious,  and  as  little  expensive  as  possible  [hear]. 
PT  might  he  our  attachment  to  the  free  institutions  of  the  country,  sure  he 
(t  there  was  no  part  of  those  institutions  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
and  happiness  of  Enjjlishraen  than  tha-t  which  enabled  individuals  to  protect 
ts  which  belonged  to  them,  and  to  obtain  redress  for  the  infliction  of  wrongs, 
nest  desire  of  the  government  was  to  secure  comfort  and  happiness  to  indi- 
and  prosperity  to  the  country;  and  when  they  approached  the  administration 
e  in  the  country,  with  the  view  of  amending  it,  he  thought  they  could  not 
•ater  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  that  desire,  than  by  making  justice  as 
id  as  expeditious  as  possible.     He  had  now  only  to  move  *'  for  leave  to  bring 
for  r^ulating  the  payment  of  fees  to  officers  in  the  superior  courts  of  com- 

g  hecn  complimented  by  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  others,  Mr. 

reply  to  Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  had  avoided  going  into  any  detail  as  to 

traction  of  the  Scotch  Courts,  but  referring  to  what  fell  from  the  hon.  mem- 

\berdeen,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  such  returns  as  those  for  which 
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he  intended  to  move,  but  he  feared  that  the  returns  of  the  number  of  hoon  wUdi 
the  Scotch  judges  sat  in  theoniirt  of  session  would  not  go  far  to  establish  tbeboi. 
member's  case — that  the  number  could  be  reduced  to  half.     Their  attendanet  il 
court  would  not  show  the  amount  of  the  business  they  had  to  perform.     Great  put 
of  the  business  of  the  Scotch  courts  was  done  in  writings ;  and,  besides  the  hoius  if 
attendance,  tlie  hon.  member  should  know  how  much  of  the  time  of  the  iudgcs  wai 
occupied  out  of  court  in  examining  those  written  documents.     Besides,  it  shoaldkt 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Scotch  courts  had  much  business  in  law  and  in  equity,  aai 
that  many  matters  connecti>d  with  elections  were  brought  before  them.   If,  tbercfbr^ 
the  lion,  member  wished  to  see  the  whole  extent  of  the  business  of  the  Scotch  judfH^ 
he  should  alter  the  form  of  the  returns  for  which  he  had  expressed  his  intentioa  li 
move.      He  would  say  a  wont  (m  what  fell  from  the  hon.  member  for  Clare,  aai 
he  must  say  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  tone  of  temperance  and  moderation  with 
which  he  had  ailvertod  to  this  important  subject.     The  hon.  member  had  aeqinii 
fame  and  popularity  by  his  conduct  elsewhere;  but  he  could  assure  him  that  hi 
might  acquire  greater  fame  and  greater  |>opularity  by  giving  his  efficient  aid  to  if* 
form  the  state  of  the  law  of  the  country.     With  respect  to  the  hon.  and  learw^ 
member  s  suggestion  about  special  pleading,  he  must  observe  that  he  was  not  prepani 
to  go  so  far.     This,  however,  was  a  subject  into  which  he  would  not  enter,  as  itvtt 
one  with  which  he  wjis  not  su(li<.*iently  acquainted.     However,  much  information  sa 
that  point  would  be  derived  from  the  report  of  the  commission  on  the  common  Uv 
courts.     The  suggestion  of  tlie  hon.  member  as  to  codification,  was  one  in  whidi  hi 
could  not  go  with  him.     It  was  no  doubt  very  popular,  but  the  hon.  and  Unmrf 
gentleman  should  consider  what  had  been  the  result  where  it  had  been  adopted.  Lll 
him  only  see  what  had  been  the  extent  of  the  comments  on  the  Code  NapolMn. 
In  short,  the  more  concise  any  legal  code  was  made,  the  more  its  interpretation  na 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.   Now,  he  had  often  heard  it  objected  to  English  jt- 
dicial  administration,  that  too  much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  judges;  bnt  iht 
more  we  alIowe<l  general  rules  of  law  to  form  our  code,  the  more  we  must  nceM 
sarily  leave  to  the  discretion  of  judges,  and  thus  the  adoption  of  a  code  wonld  hi 
open  to  one  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member's  strongest  objections — that  of  i 
post  facto  law  for  a  new  case  in  the  discretionary  interpretation  of  the  Judge. 
was  a  meilium  to  be  observed  between  the  system,  too  much  in  practice  in  fo 
times,  of  making  a  s)>eciiic  act  for  each  case  as  it  arose,  which  proauced  that  maHif 
lej^islation  that  we  were  now  endeavouring  to  consolidate,  and  that  of  making  a< 
which  would  be  too  concise  to  embrace  more  than  general  principh 
JiCave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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February  18,  1830. 

The  Marquis  of  RIandford  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restore  tht 
constitutional  influence  of  the  Commons  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  Mr. 
Hume  having  sc>concied  the  motion,  a  debate  of  considerable  length  ensued,  in  tht 
course  of  which, — 

Mr.  Srcretary  Pef.l  said,  he  was  unwilling  to  give  his  vote  unaccompanied  fay 
a  few  nb'H>rvatir>ns,  le<t  he  should  be  deemed  to  be  acting  disrespectfully  to  the  nobii 
marquis  who  hud  brought  the  motion  forwanl.  Rut  as  he  disapproval  both  of  tlw 
object  which  the  noble  manpii^  had  in  view,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  he  sought  !• 
accomplish  it,  he  should  imitate  the  fairness  of  the  noble  marquis  himself  by  declaim 
ing  that  he  should  give  his  most  deci(ie<l  opposition  to  this  bill  in  its  very  first  «tan« 
He  certainly  did  not  expect  to  have  had  a  general  discussion  that  evening  on  tnt 
|ue<tion  of  reform ;  and  he  thought  that  the  desultory  s]>ecch  of  the  hon.  member  fat 
Vestminster  was  a  sutlicient  pn)of  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  have  such  a  sub|ec€ 
thus  irregularly  di>cui«st(l.  The  bill  had  a  most  extraordinary  title;  it  profcMed  lo 
1>(>  a  bill,  nt>t  for  preventinur  but  for  regulating  abuses  in  the  elections  of  memhen  Id 
serve  in  Parliament.  The  Hou^e  then  wus  called  on,  not  to  put  down  but  to  refV* 
late  and  presen'e  abuses  by  the  noble  mart{uis's  bill.    The  speech  made  in  tnpport 


^- 
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tiie  boa.  member  for  Westminster  was  particularly  open  to  the  objection 
«  was  in  it  *'^doquentue  uUiSy  sapientke  parttm,^'  [a  laugh]  ;  fur  though  there 

of  declamation  much,  of  argument  there  was  less  than  he  had  ever  heard 
rmer  speech  of  the  hon.  baronet.  If  he  had  stepped  into  the  House  acciden- 
1  without  knowing  the  subject  of  the  debate,  he  should  have  supposed  the 
met  to  haTC  been  delivering  an  eloquent  speech,  not  in  favour  uf,  but  in 
D  to  a  reform  in  Parliament.  The  hon.  baronet  admitted,  though  the  liouse 
Dperlj  constituted,  that  it  contained  men  of  the  greatest  talent  in  the  country 
imls  whose  respectability  in  private  life  could  not  be  questioned — members 
ISO  the  hon.  baronet's  own  phrase,  were  addicted  to  all  the  qualities  which 
ulated  to  raise  the  cliaracter  of  the  country,  and  who  were  equal  to  any 
any  part  of  Europe.  It  was  an  important  admission,  coming  from  tlte  hon. 
hat  the  present  system  oi  representation  assembled  men  of  eminence,  talent, 
le  virtue,  [Sir.  F.  Burdett  nodded  assent,]  actuated  by  the  purest  views ; 
Uirdett,  "  No,  no  ;*^]  and  what  rendered  this  admission  the  more  extraordi- 

tbat  the  hon.  baronet  concluded  it  by  contending  that  the  mode  in  which 
nent,  and  able,  and  virtuous  men  were  sent  here,  vitiated  all  their  good 
and  rendered  them  noxious  and  dangerous !     When  the  hon.  baronet  en- 

a  history  of  the  constitution  of  the  House,  his  arguments  were  all  in  favour 
ill  boroughs.  The  hon.  baronet  was  one  of  those  individuals  who  would 
to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day :  and  yet  he 
:heai,  **  When  I  was  first  returned  to  this  House,  I  was  returned  tor  a  small 
owing  no  obligation  to  the  party  who  returned  me  f  and  he  had  then  pro- 
»  contrast  his  election  for  that  small  borough  with  his  election  for  a 
county.  He  said.  '*'  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  a  large 
I  carried  my  election  at  a  large  expense ;  and  yet,"  he  added,  twice  over, 
honour  of  representing  that  county  I  would  not  give  twopence.'*  Under 
umstiinces,  seeing  that  the  hon.  baronet  valued  his  election  for  a  small 
nore  than  he  did  his  election  for  a  populous  county — seeing  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
ents  the  hon.  baronet  admitted  to  have  been  sufficient  to  render  him,  if  lie 
properly  disposed,  the  saviour  of  his  country,  had  first  entered  Parliament 
by,  and  that  many  other  eminent  men  had  maiie  their  first  Parliamentary 

similar  manner— seeing  that  Mr.  Fox,  when  excluded  from  the  represen- 
h  large  town,  found  refuge  in  a  small  borough— he  thought  that  the  hon. 
nd  the  Rouse  ought  to  weigh  well  the  practical  good  effected  by  the  exist- 
lese  small  boroughs  before  they  involved  them  all  in  one  sweeping  condem- 
As  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  marquis,  he  was  quite  certain  that  the  House 
ver  agree  to  it.  The  noble  marquis  moved  that  the  House  should  devolve 
nittee  of  twenty-one  members,  chosen  by  ballot,  the  power  of  destroying 
roughs  which  that  committee  should  suppose  were  incapacitated  by  corrup- 
therwise,  from  sending  members  to  Parliament.  He  would  never  be  a  party 
tioie^ale  depreciation  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  he  would  never  give  his 
en  to  the  first  stage  of  a  bill  which  conferred  such  power  upon  any  com- 
A  committee  so  constituted  might  infiict  great  wrong  and  injustice.  It 
a  ministerial,  it  might  be  an  oppo:$ition  committee — but  be  it  what  it  might, 
never  consent  to  allow  any  committee  to  report  to  any  Secretary  of  State, 
■ough  had  forfeited  its  privilege,  and  to  order  him  to  give  notice  in  the 
hat  such  a  borough  had  forfeited  its  share  in  the  representation.     Next  he 

0  the  noble  marquis's  plan  for  paying  members  of  parliament.  They  had 
t  been  occupied  in  discussing  the  propriety  of  reform;  and  yet  the  bill 
ks  to  effect  that  reform  contained  a  proposition,  enabling  them  to  appro- 

themselves  X250,000  annually — a  very  modest  proposal,   and  one  well 

1  to  recommend  the  House  to  public  confidence !  The  noble  marquis  was 
ng  two  guineas  a-day  to  every  borough,  and  four  guineas  a-day  to  every 
ember;  thus  showing  that  he  estimated  a  county  member  at  double  the 
s  borough  member.  Now,  taking  three  guineas  as  the  average  sum  paid 
ember,  supposing  the  House  to  sit  six  days  in  every  week,  and  the  session 

twenty-five  weeks,  the  sura  annually  paid  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-eighi 
would  amount  to  a  little  more  than  £250,000  ["hear,"  and  laughter.] 
glands,  and  thanking  the  noble  lord  for  the  manly  and  straightforward 
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manner  in  which  he  declined  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  conunittee  1 
purpose  of  catching  a  few  stray  votes — thanking  him  for  having  openly  declai 
plan  of  reform — he  would  state,  with  equal  fairness  and  equal  sincerity,  that 
nis  intention  to  take  the  sense  uf  the  House  on  the  motion,  and  that  he  was  o] 
to  bringing  in  the  bill. 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  ^^  That  all  the  words  aflcr  the  word  *  that*  he  omitted,  ii 
to  insert  the  following: — *  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  tliat  a  reform  in  the 
sentation  of  the  people  is  necessary.' " 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  question  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  ]< 
stand  part  of  the  question,''  when  the  numbers  were — for  retaining  the  words 
for  omitting  them  to  make  room  for  the  amendment,  57 ;  majority,  103.  The  oi 
motion  was  then  negatived. 


COMMUTATION  OF  SENTENCES. 
Febbuabt  19,  1830. 

Mr.  Stanley  called  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  of  the  right  bon.  Secret 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  a  petition  from  an  individual  very  peculiar 
cumstanced.     The  particulars  of  the  ca>«e  are  shown  in  Mr.  Secretary  reel's  re 

Mb.  Secbetabt  Peel  said,  that  he  believed  the  htm.  member  had  correctly 
all  the  facts  of  the  C4ise,  as  far  as  the  petitioner  was  concerned.  The  petit 
whose  name  was  Wild,  was  capitally  convicted  in  the  year  1824,  under  Lord 
borough's  Act,  of  stabbing  his  uncle,  in  whose  employment  he  was.  Ue  (Mr. 
would  purposely  abstain  from  detailing  the  evidence  on  which  the  petitioner  hai 
convicted,  in  order  that  he  m'ght  not  create  a  prejudice  against  him.  Sente 
death  having  been  recorded  against  the  prisoner,  the  judg^  before  whom  he  wai 
afterwards  entertained  some  duubt  whether  he  were  sane  at  the  time  of  the  comn; 
of  the  offence.  That  judge,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  was  Mr.  J 
Bailey,  whose  complete  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  whose  g^reat  humanity  i 
administration  of  it,  every  one  must  acknowledge  [hear,  hear].  Under  the  iaf! 
of  the  doubt  which  he  had  described,  Mr.  Justice  Bailey  determined  not  to  le  i 
petitioner  for  execution,  but  commuted  the  punishment  to  imprisonment  for  IK 
hard  labour.  The  hon.  incmborsaid  that  was  illegal.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not 
that  its  perfect  legality  could  be  questioned.  He  entertained  this  conviction,  1m 
he  had  received  eight  or  ten  letters  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Justice  Bailey  hi] 
and  he  was  sure  that  if  the  learned  judge  had  entertained  any  doubt  of  the  Ic 
of  his  proceeding,  he  would  have  conferred  with  the  other  judges  on  the  subjec 
would  have  communicated  the  result  of  that  ccmfcrcnce.  Capital  sentence  fa 
been  passed  upon  the  petitioner,  he  (Mr.  Pool)  could  not  nnder^tand  why  tc 
mute  that  punishment  tor  imprisonment  for  life  was  illegal.  He  had  submits 
case  to  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown ;  and  they  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  le 
of  the  commutation  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  any  punishment  of  lest  sei 
In  treating  of  the  general  doctrine  of  pardons,  it  was  observed  by  lUackstom 
pardon  may  also  be  conditional;  that  is,  the  King  may  extend  his  mercy  upon 
terms  he  pleases ;  and  may  annex  to  his  bounty  a  condition  either  precedent  or  i 
quent,  on  the  performance  whereof  the  validity  of  the  pardon  will  depend ;  an 
by  the  common  law."  He  believed,  therefore,  that  the  sentence  was  a  perfectly 
one.  He  had  referred  the  whole  of  the  facts  to  the  hon.  and  learned  g^tlemai 
was  then  the  attorney-general  and  his  learned  colleague,  and  they  never  had  a  • 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  proceeding.  But  they  stated,  that  after  a  judge  had 
muted  a  punishment,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  a  Secretary  of  State  to  make  i 
ther  commutation.  The  hard  labour,  however,  had  been  remitted.  A  woi 
greneral  cases  of  this  kind. — Xo  situation  could  be  more  painful  than  thmt  of  s 
acquitted  of  a  crime  on  the  ground  of  his  insanity ;  and  the  present  was  a  case  ii 
in  Its  character.  If  soacquitte<l,  he  still  became  a  prisoner  for  life,  lie  refi 
to  say,  that  many  unhappy  persons  were  in  that  condition.  Now,  a  nukn  mig 
acquitted  of  murder,  or  some  other  capital  offence,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  ii 
at  the  time,  and  might  be  imprisoned  in  consequence ;  but  he  might  afterwards  be 
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r  sane,  and  apply  for  his  discharge.  The  Secretary  of  State  had  then  a  very 
iuty  to  perform ;  a  duty  which  required  the  exercise  of  much  cjaiition.  He 
ered  the  case  of  a  woman  tried  for  arson,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
,  who  was  released  from  coutinement  by  his  predecessor  in  office,  on  its 
ig  that  she  had  become  perfectly  sane.  The  first  thing,  however,  that  she 
r  her  liberation,  was  to  return  to  the  place  where  she  had  committed  the 
or  which  she  had  been  tried,  and  in  the  most  extraordinary  and  deliberate 
again  set  fire  to  the  same  premises.  Another,  who  had  been  acquitted  of 
on  the  grcand  of  insanity,  and  afterwards  liberatc-u  when  it  was  presumed 
lad  become  sane,  had  been  detected  in  a  contrivance  to  murder  three  persons. 
Q  in  confinement  might  appear  perfectly  in  the  possession  of  his  senses ;  but 
!  returned  into  the  world,  and  was  exposed  to  all  the  irritation  resulting  from 
in  society,  his  insanity  might  return,  as  frequently  happened.  In  his 
ion  of  his  own  case,  the  petitioner  stated  that  he  had  formerly  been  wounded 
sad,  and  that  when  he  took  a  litile  liquor  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 

Some  caution  was  necessary  before  such  a  person  was  again  let  loose  upon 

He  (Mr.  Peel)  had  applied  to  the  prosecutor  for  his  consent  to  the  libera- 

be  prisoner ;  but  the  answer  was,  that  he  had  a  wife  and  nine  children,  and 

should  not  consider  his  life  safe  if  the  prisoner  were  released.      He  (Mr. 

mid  most  willingly  have  commuted  the  imprisonment  for  transportation  for 

snch  a  commutation  been  legal,  but  having  consulted  the  law  officers  on  the 
they  decided  that  he  had  no  authority  to  do  so.  He  had  intimated  to  the 
,  that  although  he  could  not  commute  his  sentence,  yet  that  if  he  could 
mple  security  that  the  prisoner  would  immediately  embark  for  New  South 
ina  would  remain  there,  he  would  consent  to  such  an  arrangement.  No  man, 
I,  was  in  any  danger  from  the  prisoner,  except  an  individual  against  whom 
tained  some  particular  feelings  of  revenge.  The  House,  he  trusted,  would 
fore  they  asked  for  papers  in  a  matter  so  exclusively  belonging  to  the  pre- 
}  of  the  Crown, 
etition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Febbuabt  22,  1830. 

Mnmitteeofsapply  Sir  II.  Hardinge  moved,  **Thata8umofje3,015,333  'Is.Td, 
led  to  his  majesty  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the  land  forces  at  home  and 
excepting  the  regiments  employed  in  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  East 
mpany),  from  the  25th  of  December,  1829,  to  the  24th  of  December,  1830." 
el  Davies  entered  his  protest  against  the  extravagant  character  of  the 
s. 

i  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Hume  spoke  at  considerable  length,  and  con- 
rith  moving  as  an  amendment,  to  substitute  the  sum  of  £2,550,000,  for  the 
DI.Ol  5,000. 

e  amendment  being  put  from  the  chair, — 

^BcrmrrAST  Perl  said,  he  had  no  doubt  but  his  right  hon.  friend  the  secre- 
rar,  would  be  enabled  to  give  the  committee  a  satisfactory  explanation  with 
'o  the  details  comprised  in  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  which  had  just  been 
i  by  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose.  But  in  the  preceding  part  of  that 
:he  hon.  member  had  indulged  in  some  observations  of  a  very  different 
rhich  he  could  not  listen  to  without  emotion  and  astonishment,  as  they  were 
racter  such  as  had  been  never  before  uttered,  within  his  recollection,  in  that 
lent  and  honourable  assembly.  When  he  heard  the  extraordinary  language 
i  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  speaker  stood 
tiem  in  the  uneasy  character  of  a  disappointed  pro])het,  who  desired  some 
ation  for  bis  inconsiderate  declaration  that  he  expected  no  reduction  what- 
D  the  present  ministry.  He  had  found,  however,  that  the  prodigal  ministry, 
•rated,  had  made  reductions  to  such  a  considerable  amount,  as  to  cover  him 
ifusion  at  the  discovery,  and  he  sought  to  regain  his  usual  complacency  in 
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the  manner  which  they  had  that  night  witnessed.  In  this  awkva^  att* 
conceal  the  failure  of  his  prognostics,  he  had,  however,  ezivressed  hi-ll^el^  i 
which  the  hon.  member,  he  felt  assured,  would  in  cooler  moments  regret.  A 
estimates,  against  which  he  now  directed  such  a  vehement  opposition,  h< 
surely  to  call  to  mind  that  they  were  lower  than  in  the  year  1804,  and  mig 
had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  the  subsequent  reductions.  Indeed,  compai 
whole  amount  of  the  present  estimates,  including  extraordinaries  and  all  tl 
items  of  expenditure,  he  liad  himself  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  these  to 
than  those  of  1794.  But,  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  why  not  reduce  the  estin 
the  state  in  which  they  stood  in  1822?  This  triumphant  question  could  be 
answered,  by  stating  for  the  information  of  the  querist,  that  the  estimates  thei 
consideration  were  lower  than  the  estimates  of  1822  by  at  least  £150,000 
and  laughter].  The  hon.  gentleman  admitted  that  he  had  been  absent,  for» 
the  commencement  of  the  debate,  as  he  supposed  that  the  House  would  ha' 
occupied  by  the  discussion  of  another  motion  which  stood  amongst  the  not 
that  day,  and  which,  it  was  understood,  would  have  taken  precedence.  But 
fore  had  the  hon.  gentleman  ailvisedly  absented  himself  on  such  an  occasion, 
as  he  must  necessarily  have  been,  that  the  motion  referred  to  was  no  less  com 
tory  of  ministers  than  his  own  ?  [hear.]  What  could  have  been  his  reason 
absence  so  inopportune,  if  he  really  believed  the  ministers  in  truth  guilty  of 
thriftiness  or  pn>fligacy  which  their  opponents  had  imputed  to  them  ?  Did  h 
to  waive  the  arguments  of  both  sides,  and  betake  himself  to  his  post  at  the  1 
of  the  debate,  only  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  voting  the  condemnation 
majesty's  advisers,  without  hearing  a  syllable  of  their  defence?  [hear,  hear.] 
a  course  of  conduct,  he  submitted,  was  scarcely  accordant  with  candour  a 
dealing.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  stop  here,  for  he  took  upon 
impute  corrupt  motives — and  that,  too,  in  no  very  niggardly  terms — to  the  n 
who  had  voted  in  support  of  government  on  Friday  [hear].  This  invidious  aj 
unjustifiable  assumption  he  deprecated  as  equally  unbecoming  and  untrue, 
gentlemen  who  voted  with  ministers  on  the  (Uvision  alluded  to,  were  g« 
adverse  to  government,  as  every  individual  who  heard  him  well  knew ;  m 

fentlemcn,  ulthough  they  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  the  hon.  men 
lontrose,  were  in  all  respects  as  conscientious,  and  upright,  and  indefienc 
himself  [hear,  hear].  It  was  assuredly  too  much  for  any  member  of  that 
not  only  to  censure  and  condemn  the  conduct  of  others,  but  to  aspers 
individually,  to  charge  them  with  corrupt  interested  motives,  to  describe  I 
actuated  by  unworthy  |)ersooal  views  of  aggrandizement,  when  there  in  tl 
exerci<e  of  a  public  duty  [hear,  hear] .  He,  it  appears,  would  propose  a  re 
in  the  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  so  compute  it  at  seventy-six  thousand 
of  eighty-one  thousand,  whilst  others  would  leave  it  at  eightv-one  thousand, 
it  was  rather  hard  that  for  such  a  difference  of  opinion  imputations  of 
a  character  should  be  cast  on  the  motives  of  those  who,  in  common  with  I 
member,  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  judging  for  themselves.  Thos 
be  contended,  were  as  honestly  g^ven  as  any  which  had  ever  emanated  from  opp 
being  influenced  neither  by  a  desire  that  relatives  should  continue  in  the  re 
public  pay,  nor  by  any  other  personal  interest  whatever.  Such  was  the  unco 
conduct  of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Comma 
it  were  well  if  he  had  been  content  with  depreciating  and  vilifying  bis  op 
within  doors.  But  a  part  of  his  speech,  he  lamented  to  perceive,  was  addn 
another  class  of  the  community,  and  evidently  uttered  in  a  spirit  little  caleu 
elevate  the  speaker  in  the  opinion  of  the  rational  and  di.spassionate.  11 
gentleman  had  made  an  appeal,  intended  to  operate  without  the  doors  of  that 
he  had  actually  made  an  appeal  to  the  physical  strength  of  the  country, 
circumstances  which  should  nave  induced  him  to  suppose  that  it  might  i 
entirely  ineffectual  from  his  lips ;  under  circumstances,  moreover,  which  r 
the  deepest  discredit  on  the  source  from  whence  those  perilous  counsels  bac 
nated  [bear,  hear].  Was  it,  he  fearlessly  askc<l,  the  part  of  a  wise  or  a  1 
roan  to  play  with  such  instruments  ?  [hear].  How  could  that  hon.  member  n 
to  his  conscience  this  endeavour  to  incite  a  population  which  he  desorilwi 
distress,  and  even  starving,  to  rel>elljou ;  for  his  inflammatory  language  an 
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to  nothing  short  of  that  deplorahle  extreme  ?  It  was  tnily  bold  advice  which  bad 
flowed  freely  from  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  how  had  be  put  it  ?  Was  he  himself 
willing  to  encounter  the  dangers  which  he  was  so  forward  to  excite ; — did  he  intend 
to  participate  in  the  storm  which  he  so  valiantly  invoked  ?  No :  far  from  it.  His 
cibortation  was  conducted  in  a  very  different  tone,  and  might  rather  be  paraphrased 
m  such  language  as  the  following : — *^  I,  who  instigate  you  to  rebellion — I,  who 
imite  you  to  take  up  arms,  am  myself  safe  from  the  penalties  of  treason,  and 
not  e?en  the  attorney-general  can  lay  hold  on  me,  sheltered  as  I  stand  behind  the 
lineld  of  my  privileges**  [cheers].  Such,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  not  the 
Ittipiage  of  the  hon.  baronet  who  represented  Westminster,  'i'bat  gentleman — be 
Ui  counsel  what  it  might — had  the  manliness  to  take  upon  himself  the  entire 
Rfpoosibility,  and  abandon  the  screen  of  parliamentary  privilege,  by  stating  that  he 
woqU  abide  by  his  opinions  within  doors  or  without,  and  publish  what  he  had  said, 
tvowing  himself  the  author  [hear,  hear].  This  was  at  least  frank,  candid,  and 
ttnightforward ;  but  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  was  content  to  wrap  himself 
itmod  with  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  parliament,  most  unfeignedly  disclaiming 
anticipation  in  such  chivalry.  Ministers,  the  committee  might  be  assured,  deeply 
ttoeoted  the  distresses  of  the  people,  and  sympathised  in  their  sufferings — sympa- 
thised with  them  the  more  on  account  of  their  moderation  and  forbearance  under 
ijikt  pressure  of  calamity :  but  what  was  the  counsel  of  the  member  for  Montrose  ? 
DoD*t  be  moderate,  don  t  be  temperate,— have  recourse  to  arms !  But  will  the  hon. 
gentleman  assert  lumself  the  champion  of  those  whom  he  thus  addresses — will  he 
put  himsdf  at  their  head  ?  Oh  no  I  he  will  stand  upon  his  privilege,  but  adds  that 
M  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  their  resistance  [cheers].  Those,  he  confessed,  were  not 
the  exact  words  employed  by  the  hon.  member,  but  he  had  expressed  himself  to 
exactly  the  same  effect  in  substance. 

Mr.  Hume,  interrupting  the  right  hon.  secretary,  disavowed  the  inference  which 
the  right  bon.  gentleman  drew  from  his  remarks,  but  he  repeated  that  he  was  not 
iaeliDed  to  retract  a  syllable  of  what  he  had  said. 

)lr.  Peel  professed  himself  unable  to  understand  what  the  hon.  member  had 
bteoded  to  convey,  if  his  interpretation  were  erroneous.  He  had  certainly  stated 
^that  when  ministers,  as  in  the  late  instance,  were  capable  of  procuring  a  corrupt 
■^ority,  no  other  resource  remained  fur  the  people  except  an  appeal  to  arms.** 
Luguage  sacb  as  this  was,  in  bis  opinion,  open  to  no  inference  but  one.  But  if  that 
address  to  the  passions  of  a  suffering  people  should  be  answered  by  their  raising 
Ike  standard  oi  rebellion,  what  alternative,  he  demanded,  would  remain  for  govern- 
■eot  but  that  of  meeting  it  with  prompt,  powerful,  and  successful  resistance?  In 
that  event,  he  apprehended,  the  hon.  member  could  hardly  reconcile  to  his  own 
eoBieieoce  his  declaration  from  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  he  should  rejoice  to 
hear  of  such  resistance  [hear  hearj.  In  the  present  excited  state  of  his  feelings  he 
fMmd  himself  quite  unable  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  subject  before  the  Committee, 
vmI  would  accordingly  leave  that  task  to  his  right  hon.  friend.  But  he  could  not 
eoBclode  without  expressing  his  belief  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  find  little 
npport  in  his  inflammatory  appeal  to  the  people,  who,  he  was  sure,  even  under  their 
ftt&tni  adverse  circumstances,  were  too  generally  conscious  of  the  advantages  derived 
froiB  the  Government  and  Constitution  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  those  dangerous 
tad  intemperate  suggestions.  Nevertheless,  if  any  portion  of  the  population,  how- 
ever inconsiderable,  should  prove  so  infatuated  and  misguidctl  as  to  hearken  to  that 
pernicioas  counsellor,  and  undertake  a  hopeless,  a  ruinous,  and  he  would  add,  a 
wieked  resistance,  he  could  not  envy  the  responsibility  of  him  who  had  excited 

itrbear]. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  he  had  always  heard  that  a  total  loss  of  temper  indicated  a 
cossciousness  of  a  defective  cause,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  applying  the  ob- 
KTvation  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  had  made  such  an  unwarrantable  attack 
■poB  him ;  for  he  understood  that  he  also  was  included  in  the  animadversions  directed 
i^puiMt  the  bon.  member  behind  him.  In  justification  of  what  he  before  said,  ho 
eoold  only  repeat  that  he  had  argued  as  the  people  of  England  would  argue,  when 
they  heard  of  the  majority  who  had  opposed  themselves  to  any  enquiry  into  the 
fitfeai  distrased  state  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Peel  dtsclaimed  having  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  speech  of  the  gallant 
54,— Vol.  II. 
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odiRcr,  as  he  was  not  ]>n'sent  on  the  oro:i«(ion  referred  to,  and  might  not  have 
meuibered  it  oven  it'  he  hud  been  [laughter]. 

In  reply  to  a  further  speech  by  Mr.  Ilume, — 

Mr.  reel  8uid,  that  he  had  before  felt  sati.sfied  that  the  hon.  member  wouM,  ia 
his  cooler  and  more  candid  moments,  disavow  or  explain  what  fell  from  him.  Tht 
evrnt  had  .shown  that  he  had  not  made  a  false  estimate  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  righc 
feeling,  lie  did  not  discuss  the  question  of  responsibility ;  he  did  not  put  any  OM 
hypotlietically,  but  he  thought  he  heard  the  hon.  gentleman  say,  that  the  vote  of 
Friday  night  was  one  which  justified  an  ap|)eal  to  physical  force.  It  appeared  that 
the  hon.  gentleman's  meaning  was  different.  He  begged  distinctly  to  declare  tbiC 
he  had  never  used  the  words  coward,  or  rebel — he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  using  inch 
language,  and  he  should  mucli  regret  to  hear  such  terms  applied  to  the  hon.  gentW* 
man  after  his  explanation  of  the  word.s  phybical  force. 

The  Committee  then  divided, — For  the  Amendment,  27;  against  it*   159;  nfr 
jority,  i;Ji. 

The  Resolution  wa.s  then  agreed  to. 


BOROUGH  OF  NEWARK— DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

March  I,  1830. 

1^1  r.  Ponlett  Thompson  brought  up  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough 
of  \ewark,  complaining  of  undue  intiuencc  exercised  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  M 
the  lofisec  of  certain  Crown  lands,  in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  for  that 
borough.     In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mk.  Skcuktart  Pkkl  said,  that  the  first  question  the  House  hod  to  decide  was, 
should  the  peiition  be  bmught  up?  the  next  question  was,  should  it  be  referred  lu 
a  committee?  The  discussion  had  better  be  confined  to  the  first  quesition;  ami  be 
should  so  confine  it,  as  cont'orining  to  what  he  thought  was  the  general  sense  of  the 
House.  His  principal  object  in  rising  was,  to  prevent  its  being  supposed  that  be 
su])])orted  the  petition.  He  meant  to  decide  the  questitm  without  making  it  a 
political  que^tion.  He  had  read  the  letters  of  the  nol)le  duke,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why,  from  the  profe^^ion  of  the  noble  duke*s  political  tenets,  he  should  be  faTOurably 
disposed  towards  him ;  but  he  saw  no  reason,  at  the  same  time,  why  the  petitioa 
should  \k*  considered  in  a  ditferent  li;i:ht  from  other  similar  petitions,  and  he  should 
go  to  a  vote  on  it  on  the  principles  of  coninion  si^nse  and  reason.  There  were  two 
que^tions  involved  in  the  |K'titifin  in  relation  to  the  Crown-lands — one,  whether  a 
case  had  been  made  out  to  call  for  the  interference  of  Parliament;  and  the  other,  if 
the  House,  after  establishing  the  interference  of  the  duke,  should  take  any  oibcr 
step :  and  with  res{>ect  to  the  Crown-lands,  the  case  was,  he  thought,  a  compleM 
failure.  The  hon.  member  who  had  said  he  was  vehement  because  lie  reprevenied  a 
p>pulous  place,  had  admitted  that  he  had  found  all  the  Commissioners  of  SVoods  and 
rorests  conrteiHis  and  attentive.  [Mr.  Hubhouse:  undoubtedly  he  had  always 
fount!  them  very  civil.]  WVll,  civil  and  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  bon. 
nieinber's  co:i..tituents  when  he  had  occasion  to  call  on  them.  The  hon.  member 
wlio  spoke  huit,  and  reprcientinl  the  borough  of  Snuthwark,  must  know  that  tbe 
Crown  liatl  a  considerable  ])roperty  in  that  boroui^h,  and  yet  it  hail  nut  interfi^red 
with  hi<  ekvtion.  He  would  say  the  same  of  Dover.  If  the  hon.  member  who  pre- 
."icnttHl  the  petition,  and  re]>re>eMtod  that  place,  had  found  any  such  interfert^nce,  be 
would,  no  do',i])t,  in  a  parenthesis,  have  managed  to  inform  the  House  of  it.  lit 
h:id  found  no  disjio.-ition  to  ext-rt  tlie  influence  of  the  Crown  in  his  election.  So 
miu'h  for  the  inllumre  oftlie  Crown  over  election"!.  With  respect  to  the  property 
which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  held  under  the  Crown,  he  had  received  the  lease  in 
lt>u<>,  anl  it  was  to  run  tor  tliirty  years.  At  the  ptTiml  of  granting  the  lease,  it  wis 
not  >aitl  that  any  lar(;er  tender  than  that  oifcriHl  by  the  noble  duke  had  Iwen  made. 
It  wa<(  not  !>a:tl  that  the  Crown  rc«piirt*d  less  of  the  duke  than  it  could  obtain  fRua 
otiier  {KTsons.  When  the  l(>n>e  ^^U'*  n-newed,  the  sum  was  raiseil  to  jC'J.OOO.  Loid 
<tren\iMe  wa*:  then  Fir>t  Lonl  of  the  Treasury,  and  as  he  was  opposed  to  the  noble 
duke  in  |M>liiics,  the  House  might  be  certain  that  n<i  favour  was  shown  him,  and 
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lease  was  not  renewed  but  at  its  full  value.  The  lease  was  granted  in  1806, 
IS  granted  in  the  interest  of  the  government.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  corn- 
's to  attend  to  that.  In  fact,  the  Crown  was  quite  unfettered,  except  as  to 
ion  of  the  lease,  and  it  had  been  granted  on  the  same  principle  as  governed 
ting  of  all  similar  leases,  lie  could  say  also,  that  there  were  no  nego- 
«nding  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease ;  no  engagement  had  been  entered  into, 
i  was  no  implied  engagement  between  the  Crown  and  the  Duke.  His  noble 
d  also  stated,  that- it  was  the  duty  of  the  department  over  which  he  presided 
t  tlie  interest  of  the  Crown,  and  let  the  Crown-lands  to  the  greatest  ad- 

If,  for  example,  the  ground  could  be  built  on  so  as  to  yield  a  larger  sum 
t  gi\en  by  the  noble  duke,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  let  the 
n  a  building  lease.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  such  a  case,  he  believed : 
the  House  of  Commons  should  address  the  Crown  to  affix  a  brand  and 
a  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  say  that  he  is  not  to  have  the  lease  of  these 
IS  what  he  could  not  consent  to.     The  duke  was  in  this  re^^pect  entitled  to 

privileges  as  others,  and  must  be  left  capable  of  taking  lands  from  the 
ke  any  other  person.  He  apprehended  that  the  property  of  which  the  duke 
ie  for  thirty  years  could  not  be  distinguished  from  his  other  property,  and 
»  breach  of  the  privilege  of  that  House  for  him  to  use  the  influence  which 
>erty  gave  him.  It  was  Impossible  to  preserve  any  distinction  between  the 
leased  from  the  Crown  and  other  property.  The  duke  might  let  it  to 
it  will,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  and  might  deal  with  that  as  with  any  other 
belonging  to  him.  There  was  on  this  ground  no  reason  for  the  House  of 
J  to  interfere.  Then  it  was  said,  that  seven  individuals  had  received  notice 
iheir  houses  [Forty! — bcveral  voices  called  out].  No;  he  begged  leave  to 
seven.  What  had  been 'proved  to  show  that  the  duke  made  any  improper 
e  property  held  under  the  Crown  ?  The  petition  went  to  pray,  that,  having 
improper  use  of  this  land,  his  lease  might  not  be  renewed.  He  believed 
House  would  not  think  it  necessary  that  he  should  make  any  excuses  for 
Icgea  which  were  derived  from  property  over  which  the  Crown  had  no  ccn- 
which  were  exercised  in  the  same  way.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  a 
(ue  his  property,  whether  hired  from  the  Crown,  or  derived  from  any  other 
s  he  Uked. — ^The  hon.  member  (Mr.  P.  Thompson)  founded  his  argument 
iterference  of  the  House  on  the  ground  that  these  persons  were  dispossessed 
they  had  refused  to  vote  for  their  landlord ;  but  he  did  nut  see  that  there 
proof  of  that — nor  was  there  any  proof  that  menace  had  been  employed  in 
make  them  vote  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  hon.  gentleman  had, 
,  assumed  that  there  was  some  menace,  and  that  they  were  required  to  vote ; 
rere  not  so,  why,  he  asked,  were  iL^  dispossessed  ?  Now,  supposing  that 
( the  state  of  the  I'ase,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  used  improper 
institutional  means  to  procure  the  return  of  the  member  he  fancied,  was  it 
luty  of  those  who  felt  agj^rieved  by  such  conduct  to  proceed  in  that  course 
id  been  provided  by  the  House  for  such  grievances  P  Was  it  not  their  duty 
It  a  petition  and  complain  of  an  undue  return  at  the  election  ?  If  they  had 
that  course,  then  the  whole  expense  of  the  petition  would  have  justly  and 
devolved  on  the  parties  who  had  an  interest  in  the  question  which  the  com- 
oaid  be  called  on  to  decide.  But  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
of  that  motion  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  gentleman  ?  Why,  by  apply- 
irliament  at  this  late  period  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  en- 
o  the  merits  of  the  petition,  the  whole  of  the  expense  would  be  thrown  on 
c.  If  the  House  were  prepared  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  that  juris- 
n  the  subject  of  election  petitions  which  he  thought  admirably  qualified  for 
Dplishmcnt  of  all  the  purposes  it  had  in  view,  he  was  of  opinion  it  should 
osly  abstain  from  any  interference,  or,  at  all  events,  that  it  should  be  well 
of  the  imperative  necessity  of  putting  these  disappointed  parties  in  possession 
i  power,  after  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed,  and  after  they  had  abstained  from 
eeourse  to  the  measure  which  I*arliament  had  provided  as  a  remedy  for  such 
its  [hear].  He  wou]d  beg  the  House  to  observe  the  peculiar  distinction 
the  two  courses  to  which  he  had  alluded.  If  the  parties  had  appealed  by 
nary  method  of  petition,  Parliament  had  provided  a  tribunal  before  which 
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the  merits  of  that  pctiiion  are  tried,  and  the  parties  examined  to  the  truth  c.f  nL 
uilegutiuns  on  tlieir  outh.     But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  beg  them  to  look 
at  the  condeqtiences  of  adopting  the  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to  enquire  ioie 
the  merits  of  the  Petition.     The  consequence  would  be,  that  they  would  send  tbt 
facts  to  be  enquired  into  before  a  tribunal  where  the  evidence  could  not  be  taken  oo 
oath,  and  whore  the  whole  of  tlie  proceedings  were  likely,  thei^fore,  to  be  subject  <c 
great  objections.     If  they  consented  to  adopt  such  a  course  at  the  present  fnomeiit, 
and  in  such  a  case,  they  at  the  same  time  would  go  far  to  supenede  that  peculiar 
jurisdiction  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  House  ought,  by  every  means  iii  its  power,  to 
fortify  and  defend.     He  was  not  prepared,  with  the  limited  information  heposscMcd. 
to  say,   whether  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  or  had  not  dispossessed  anv  of  hii 
tenants  in  the  manner  which  tiie  hon.  member  had  been  induced  to  state,     lliat  ti» 
duke  had  treated  his  tenants  in  that  manner,  he  repeated,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
admit  or  deny,  although,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  of  there  being  several  untenaDtsi 
houses,  it  might  be  presumed  that  those  who  had  occupied  them  were  ejected  b? 
their  landlord.     He  confessed,  however,  that  there  was  a  question  connected  witii 
that  subject  which  appeared  to  him  even  more  important  than  any  thing  connected 
with  the  privileges  of  tl>e  House.     The  ri^lit  of  property  in  e%'ery  man,  whether  s 
Peer  or  a  Commoner,  was  to  be  held  sacred.     There  was,  he  repeated,  no  proof  of 
anv  menace  Ixting  used — none  that  those  |)ersons  were  dispossessed  because  tbcy 
reiusod  to  vote  for  their  landlord.     Seven  tenants  were,  he  believed,  the  wbolo 
number  who  hud  been  deprived  of  their  houses  out  of  seventy.     But  passing  otcr 
that,  if  the  House  were  prepared  to  say  that  those  who  exercised  on  such  occaiiooi 
their  just  right  of  property  were  to  bo  subjected  to  the  interference  of  Parliament, 
whenever  it  pleased  the  parties  to  come  before  it,  it  would  place  itself  in  a  situalioi 
equally  embarrassing  and  inconvenient,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  very  dangrroti 
precedent.  He  would  say,  they  could  not  do  any  thing  more  dangerous  or  prejudicial 
than  to  leave  it  to  be  inferred,  that  a  tenant  who  refused  to  vote  for  his  landlord  hsd 
a  right  to  remain  in  possession  f^f  that  landlord's  propertv  in  defiance  of  his  witlicf. 
Henceforward  every  tenant  who  chose  to  vote  against  Ins  landlord  would  answer 
when  he  was  called  on  to  leave  that  landlord's  property,  **  Oh,  you  wish  to  make 
me  a  martyr  to  your  party  ])rejudiccs  in  this  case.     I  recollect  what  was  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  pe(»])le  of  Newark,  and  I  fthall  bring  yon 
before  the  House  of  Commons.''     So  far,  therof<»re,  from  protecting  a  good  tenfent, 
and  maintainin>r  the  purity  of  eU'etit)n,  they  would  l>e  giving  a  premium  to  a  bad 
tenant  to  retain  p();:session  of  his  landlord's  property,  and  yet  control  and  thwart  Lii 
wishes  whenever  it  mi^Iit  suit  his  prejudice  or  caprice  to  do  so.     M'hilc  he  alluded 
to  this  matter  with  reference  to  it.s  etiects  on  the  right  of  pn)|>erty,  he  begged  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  did  not  see  any  material  diiference  in  its  application,  between 
a  Peer  of  the  realm  and  any  great  landed  pn^prietor.     The  hon.  gentleman  had  re- 
ferred them  to  a  Rfsolution  of  the  House;  but  if  a  tenant  owed  an  obligation  to  a 
landlord,  he  was  hound  to  repay  it ;  and  if  thi*  hon  gentleman  hoped,  by  any  mcan»he 
could  devise,  to  exclude  the  duty  owi-d  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  from  o|ieratingin 
the  dis])osal  of  his  vole,  he  was  confident  he  would  be  disapi)ointed  ;  and  standing  in 
his  place  in  that  Hou^*,  he  was  not  ushanietl  to  avow  that  he  ho|>ed  he  would  be  disap* 
fxiinted  [hear].  He  thought  that  property,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  or  extent  of 
the  constitutional  part  of  the  qiiehtion,  ou^^ht  to  ha^e  a  due  influence  in  the  State, 
whether  the  jwssessor  were  a  Peer  or  a  Commoner;  iind  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
iM'Iii've  that  the  ltes<ilution  the  hon.  gentleman  liadalIu(Utl  to  was  intended  t<i  exclude 
that  siHH'ie:!  of  influence.     In  e(»nclu>ion,  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  obscT^id,  that  be 
was  not  i>npared  U*  give  his  vote  for  a  con  nnttee  which  never  could  pnprif 
determine  the  qiicsti(»n  ut  issue,  indt  pendent  of  all  the  objections  which  nitglit  Le 
taken  to  its  appointment.     I'hat  ecjuiniittee  never  eouhl  determine  either  the  niotites 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  onlerirg  the  ejectments,  or  the  facts  which  preceded 
it,  and  then-fore,  upon  principles  of  coniiuon  sense  and  r(*ason,  and  divesting  the 
question  of  all  ]iri\:ite  <ir  ]K)litieal  prejudice,  he  should  feil  himself  bound  to  gi^e 
his  vote  n^rainst  the  n.otion  for  referring  the  Petition  to  a  iSelect  Ci'mmittee. 

The  Petition  having  been  n-ad,  Mr.  P.  Thompson  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  A 
*!>elt»ct  Con:n)ittte. 

The  motion  was  negatived  on  a  division  b}  UM  against  Gl ;  mig(>rity.  K'3. 
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NAVY  ESTIMATES. 
Mabch  1,  1830. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  George  Clerk  moved,  "  That  29,000  men  be  pt- 
pbjed  for  the  service  of  the  present  year,  including  9000  royal  marines/'  The 
iggregate  amount  of  the  estimate  was  £5^595,000 ;  and  the  aggregate  saving,  aa 
eoaroared  with  last  year,  was  £282,930. 

Mr.  Hame  moved  as  an  amendment:  '*  That  the  number  of  men  proposed  should 
be  voted,  not  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1830,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  but  from 
the  Ist  of  January,  1830,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1830.** 

Ma.  SscaBTART  Pebl,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Maberly,  said  he  alwajrs  felt  pleasure  in 
communicating  any  information  he  could,  consistently  with  the  proper  performance 
of  his  public  duty  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just 
lit  down  wished  government  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
men  in  the  naval  service  in  1830,  as  compared  with  the  number  in  1817.  It  would 
be  admitted  that  it  might  not  be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  country  for 
Ministers  to  state  in  detail  the  particular  reasons  of  a  given  increase  in  a  particular 
year.  Was  it  not  obvious  that  there  might  exist  reasons  connected  with  our  naval 
power,  which  would  justify  an  increase  in  that  department,  and  at  the  same  time 
dktate  silence  on  the  subject  ?  However,  so  far  as  his  duty  permitted,  he  would 
give  the  information  required.  The  hon.  member  took  the  year  1817,  and  asked 
why  in  1830  should  our  naval  force  amount  to  29,000  men,  when  in  1817  it  was 
fixed  at  19,000?  This  question  imposed  upon  government  the  task  of  accounting 
for  an  increase  of  10,000  men.  In  1830  we  had  3,000  marines  more  than  in  1817. 
The  House  had  discussed  the  policy  of  keeping  up  an  effective  establishment  of 
marines,  and  it  appeared  to  be  admitted  that  there  was  something  so  peculiar  in  the 
eoostitntion  and  character  of  that  force,  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  ii  up  in  its 
present  state,  if  he  wished  to  have  an  effective  navy.  The  marines  at  present 
imoanted  to  9,000  men,  of  whom  4,500  were  afloat,  and  4,500  on  shore.  These 
divisions  alternately  replaced  each  other,  and  each  thus  became  qualified  for  the  full 
^Bscharge  of  the  peculiar  duties  of  such  a  force.  The  4,500  wl)o  remained  at  home 
were  occupied  in  mixed  naval  and  military  duties;  and  it  appeared  that  even  those 
who  were  ashore  were  only  two  nights  out  of  three  in  bed ;  so  that  their  duties 
were  not  trifling.  He  felt  the  full  force  of  observing  principles  of  economy  in  time 
of  peace  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  public  safety ;  but  he  asked,  whether  we 
were  not  adopting  a  large  and  wise  economy,  and  adding  to  the  chances  of  continued 
pejce,  by  keepingthe  naval  power  of  thecountry  in  a  good  and  effectivestate  ?  Without 
nying  any  thing  of  the  jealousy  of  other  powers,  and  giving  them  full  credit  for 
peaceful  intentions,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  consciousness  of  a 
cotmtry^s  strength  would  be  to  rivals  and  opponents  the  best  incentive  to  peace. 
We  were  called  upon  to  adopt  a  decided  tone  in  our  foreign  policy  :  how  could  we 
do  so,  except  we  were  prepared  to  act,  as  well  as  to  speak  if  necessary  ?  There  was 
a  peculiar  reason  why,  even  in  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  we  should  keep 
up  our  navy,  and  be  prepared  to  make  vigorous  demonstrations  if  necessary.  If  a 
eotmtry  were  called  upon  suddenly  to  build  and  mm  ships  for  war,  it  was  admitted 
that  two  years  must  pass  (and  those  the  most  valuable  and  important  years  in  a 
Bsval  contest),  before  she  would  be  able  to  defend  herself  with  effect  from  a  vigor- 
ous adveritary,  or  to  attack  an  opponent  with  advantage.  Under  the  head  of  marines, 
be  had  accounted  for  an  increa.se  of  3,000  men  in  our  naval  force  of  the  present  year 
as  compared  with  1817.  He  might  here  observe,  that  since  1817  events  hud  occurred 
in  the  Mediterranean  which  were  not  foreseen  at  that  period,  and  which  consequently 
were  not  then  provided  for.  He  would  add,  that  onr  naval  force  must  partly  depend 
npon  that  of  other  powers;  and  that  last  summer  Russia  had  six  sail  of  the  line, 
France  six  or  seven,  and  England  eight  sail  of  the  line  in  the  Mtnliterranean. 
Sorely  our  proportion  was  not  too  much  for  a  great  maritime  power  to  maintain 
under  such  circumstances.  It  was  not  too  much  when  it  was  considered  that  Russia 
had  assumed  a  belligerent  aspect  towards  Turkey.  But  government  had  taken  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  reducing  its  force,  as  far  as  it  could  consistently  with  the 
pnhlic  interest  and  safety.  In  the  last  summer  (atthough  the  government  ha<l  asked 
m  only  30,000  men  for  the  navy)  it  was  necessary  to  employ  32,000.    Thus  the 
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actual  reduction  of  men  in  the  present  estimate  was  not  merely  a  reduction  U* 
29.000  from  a  previous  force  of  30,000.  but  from  32,000,  giving  an  actual  reduction 
of  3,000  men  in  the  department  of  the  navy.     The  squadron  in  the  Mediterraoeau 
would  account  for  an  addition  of  ^,300  men  as  compared  to  Uie  force  of  1817; 
6,300  being  employed  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  summer  more  tlian  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  year.     Adding  this  increased  force  of  5,300  to  the  3,000  marines,  be 
accounted  for  an  increase  of  8,300  in  IS30  above  the  estimate  of  1817.     Then  came 
the  whole  of  the  coast-blockade,  which  did  not  exist  in  1H17.   It  was  perfectly  true, 
that  the  coast- blockade  was  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  belonging  to  the  navy — 
it  was  a  guard  against  smuggling,  and  was  prepared  to  perform  a  double  service 
should  it  be  required  :  in  any  exigency  the  men  of  the  coast-blockade  would  man 
our    ships.      The    coast-blockade    accounted    for  an   increase    of   2,200    men; 
which,  added  to  the  preceding  items,  gave  an  addition  of  10,500  (so  accounted  for> 
to  the  force  of  1817.     It  only  remained  to  mention  the  packet-service,  which  was, 
however,  merely  a  transfer  from  the  post-office  to  the  admiralty.      It  accounted  for 
an  increase  of  700  men  in  the  navy.      We  had  thus  an  increase  in  the  prescnat  year 
as  compared  with  1817,  of  11, '200  men  fully  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and 
government  might  have  fairly  added  to  the  navy  by  tlmt  amount;  but  so  great  an 
increase  had  not  been  made ;  a  reduction  of  12C0  men  was  made  in  some  other 
respects,  so  that  the  total  increase  of  1830  upon  1817,  amounted  in  the  naval  de- 
partment to  10,000  men  :  the  diiference  bi^tween  29,000  at  the  present,  and  19,000 
at  the  former  ]>enod.     Looking  at  the  events  of  the  last  two  years,  at  the  station 
which  we  ought  to  hold  as  a  maritime  power,  at  the  occurrences  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, at  the  dis5en<ions  in  South  America,  which  might  by  possibility  affect  our 
colonies,  seeing  the  collisions  between  South  American  vessels  and  our  own.  looking 
at  the  war  between  Hra/il  and  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  fact  of  the  new  States  of 
America  not  always  adhering  very  scrupulously  to  the  legitimate  laws  of  warfare 
— of  which  they  were  ]mrtly  ignorant,  to  which  tliey  were,  perhaps,  partially  indif- 
ferent; looking  at  the  nature  of  tlie  warfare  carri<Ml  on  there,  considering  all  these 
thing<«,  it  did  seem  necessary  to  have  a  strong  naval  force  to  control  excesses  in  one 
quarter  and  observe  the  issue  of  events  in  unotlier.     If  gentlemen  were  aware  of 
the  re]K'ated  com]>laiiits  mach*  at  the  admiralty,  they  would  think  that  an  increaM 
in  the  navy  was  le>s  to  be  de])recutod  than  a  decrea^k*,  wi»ich  would  not  afford  snfii- 
cient  {)roteeti()n  to  our  trade  and  commerce.     All  these  circumstances  made  out  a 
prima  f; trie  case  for  an  incrn^ase  of  our  naval  force.     He  should  not  go  further  into 
matters  of  detail,  as  his  hon.  friend  only  ]iroiu)S(Hl  a  vote  for  the  number  of  men  upon 
that  occasion.     Neither  did  he  ^ish  to  fi^ht  aby-hattle  upon  other  matters,  as  had 
been  done  by  hon.  ircntlemen  op])osite.     When  the  question  came  on  as  to  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  na\y.  he  should  Ik.*  able  to  sliow  that  no  censure  could  be  justly 
ca'^t  upon  ^oveniincnt.  notwithstanding:  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet  the  memUT 
for  Cumberland.     He  truste<.i  that  the  ho.i.  baronet  would  f>ersist  in  his  vote  of 
censun»  u]»on  Miiii-ter>.  of  which  he  had  twice  given  notice,  in  order  that  they 
might  take  the  scii-c  of  the  IInii-r»  upon  it.     It  wouM  then  be  hcen  if  government 
dcser\c<l  puhH(^  reprobation  f(f»r  initking  an  immediate  savingof  £I,00()  a-yt*ar,  by 
separating  the  olliccs  of  pre«ii«lcnt  of  the  Honrd  of  Trade  ami  tn»asurerof  the  Navy. 
a:id  for  arran^-ing  a  prospective  saving  bv  these  means  of  £2,200,  by  doing  away 
with  the  contin^^cnt  salary  of  paymaster  of  tise  navy.       He  could  not  refer  to  the 
alteration  without  regretting  the  opportunity  that  gave  rise  to  it.     It  inereafed  iho 
attachment  and  rcirrct  which  he  fdt  for  his  right  hon.  fri«^nd  the  late  [»ri*sidentottbe 
l^)arii  of  Tra<le,  when  he  recollected  that  it  was  bv  his  ns<iduons  attention  to  the 
di>char2:e  of  hi«»  public  duties  and  labours  thnt  his  hc<ilth  became  unfortunately 
reduced  to  that  «'tatc  which  rcndend  it  impo<;>ihlc  for  him  to  ctmtinue  kmircr  in 
office.     A  man  of  his  <\i.<Ticncc.  at-iivitv.  ,ind  t.ih  nts.  found  himself  by  the  lubiMir 
of  the  two  olJifo  i.t'^  p:'i>idcnt  of  the  IJoard  of  Trade  and  treasurer  of  the  N.nvy,  sueh 
a  victim  to  ovcr-excrtion  and  nnxicty,  arising  out  of  hi'*  attention  to  the  duiie>  of 
them,  tliat  he  wa-  «:bli;jc<l  to  prc>s  ujmn  hi«»  eollca .rvc-*,  against  the  will  uf  every  ore 
of  them,  the  nc<'c«--ity  of  hi*;  r*  tlrcm«:it.     lb'  coiil<l  not  conc«'i\c  a  u;.'rc  |>owtriu" 
proof  of  the  in cc^.^ity  «  f  ^c]  ;iiatjng  tlmse  two  (»liicc-\   a-  go\crnnunl   had  dene. 
Nothing  could  ha>e  been  n;orec:t-y  for  Minister-*  th;»'i  to  fill  ii]<  ll'ieolHci'!*  asbeforr.  If 
theyliadd'  i.e-o  there  vtuhi  not  haveb(e!iore  vordofi  <  ju:  plaint,  butt  hey  ^vpelraUdtilC 
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ofiecsbecAOse  the  joint  labour  was  too  great,  and  becauae  they  wished  to  effect  a  public 
Mfiiig.  He  hoped  when  the  House  came  to  take  into  consideration  the  hon.  baroness 
■otiony  that  it  would  take  a  liberal  and  enlarged  view  of  the  subject,  that  it  would  recol- 
lect what  had  been  the  consequence,  within  the  last  few  years,  of  subjecting  public  men 
to  cxeoaiTe  labour  and  exertion.  As  a  proof  of  the  spirit  of  economy  which  actu- 
itod  the  gOTemment,  he  should  mention  that  the  comptrollership  of  army  accounts 
aid  become  Tacant  by  death,  and,  instead  of  showing  a  wish  to  appoint  any  body 
to  the  ofiee,  Miniaters  allowed  it  to  remain  vacant,  thus  effecting  a  considerable 
■ftng  for  the  publie.  He  might  also  take  this  occasion  to  state  a  circumstance 
vUch  reflected  infinite  honour  upon  the  present  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  That 
•oUe  penoB,  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  his  high  office 
(£27,000),  and  that  it  had  been  raised  since  1797,  as  he  assumed,  in  consequence 
•f  the  inereased  price  of  articles  of  consumption  and  the  diminished  value  of  money, 
•f  bis  own  accord  submitted  a  proposition  to  government  to  reduce  his  allowance 
from  £27,000  to  £20,000  a-year,  making  a  reduction  of  £7,000  per  annum  u(K>n 
tbettlarj  of  one  office  alone  [hear,  hear].  Under  such  circumstances  he  trusted, 
vben  the  House  came  to  dispose  of  the  vote  of  censure  upon  government  to  be  pru- 
nsed,  and  which  had  been  twice  postponed,  by  the  hon.  baronet,  that  they  would 
bear  in  mind  the  reductions  that  had  been  made,  the  whole  course  of  policy  adopted 
by  Ministtrs,  and  above  all,  that  they  would  not  forget,  whatever  were  the  amount  of 
eqieoditare  of  the  present  year,  that  government  had  manifested  no  disposition  to 
retain  any  part  of  the  expenditure  connected  with  patronage. 

In  reply  to  Sir  J.  Graham, — 

Mr.  reel  said,  he  had  never  presumed  to  advise  the  hon.  baronet  on  the  subject 
of  his  motion.  The  hon.  baronet  twice  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a 
resolution  condemnatory  of  the  mode  in  which  government  had  filled  up  the  office 
of  treararer  of  the  navy ;  and  after  hearing  the  explanation  ofiered  to  night  in 
reference  to  that  transaction,  the  hon.  baronet  still  persisted  in  his  resolution,  and 
pledged  himsdf  to  bring  the  question  before  the  House :  let  the  hon.  baronet  do  so. 
He  repeated,  he  gave  the  hon.  baronet  no  advice  on  the  subject :  he  only  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  persevere  in  proposing  a  resolution  **  condemnatory 
of  government.**  The  hon.  baronet  appeared  to  draw  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
leroice  between  a  '*  condemnatory  resolution**  and  a  ^^  vote  of  censure*'  upon  the 
government.  For  his  own  part  he  could  see  no  difierence.  He  had  already  ex- 
pressed  a  hope  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  bring  forward  his  resolution,  which  had 
certainly  been  twice  postponed,  and  was  now  glad  to  bear  that  the  hon.  baronet 
mteoded  to  do  so.  In  saying  this  he  was  far  from  attempting  to  dictate  to  him,  he 
vould  not  even  presume  to  advise  the  hon.  baronet ;  he  only  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  motion  would  be  brought  for^-ard,  in  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  his  Llajesty's  Ministers. 

The  House  divided.  For  the  Amendment,  47 ;  against  it.  14d. — Majority  for  the 
original  motion  101. 
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March  2,  1830. 

Sir  Cliarles  Wetherell,  at  the  close  of  a  very  long  speech,  moved,  "  That 
tiiere  be  laid  before  the  House  copies  of  the  several  informations  filed  ex  officio  \ty 
the  Attorney- General  against  Mr.  Alexander,  the  editor  of  a  paper  called  the  Morn- 
in;:  Journal — copies  of  the  several  judgments  entered  against  him  upon  the  rcconi> 
of  the  above  informations  and  how  the  same  were  entered — an  exact  minute  of  tlio 
words  in  which  each  jury  pronounced  their  verdict  against  him  upon  each  of  the 
above  informations — exact  minute  of  the  terms  in  which  any  of  the  juries  expressed 
1  recommendation  of  him  to  mercy.** 

The  attorney-general  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  reply;  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
fiUowed ;  and  then, — 

Mb.  Sbcbctabt  Pebl  rose.  He  confessed,  he  said,  that  af\er  the  elaborate 
proL-mium  of  the  learned  gentleman,  he  felt  considerable  surprise  at  the  motion  with 
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nvhick  he  had  conchidcd.  After  the  learned  gentleman^s  three  months*  g^tatin 
and  three  hours  of  painful  delivery,  he  was  considering  with  what  miraculous  con- 
ception the  learned  member  was  likely  to  teem;  and  was  surprised  when  the  leanwd 
member  concluded  with  a  motion  for  papers,  every  one  of  which  he  held  in  his  band, 
lie  had  expected  some  notice  of  a  legislative  proposition,  or  a  grand  constitntioml 
assertion  of  principle.  Notwithstanding  his  learned  friend*8  offer  to  produce  thi 
papers  required  on  parliamentary' grounds,  a  justification  might  be  made  out  for  re- 
fusing them.  It  was  quite  natural,  indeed,  the  learned  gentleman  having  intimatfld 
that  at  a  future  |)eriod  he  might  possibly  found  some  vote  of  censure  upon  thoN 
papers  with  respt^ct  to  the  attorncy-generars  conduct,  that  his  learned  friend  shonU 
be  anxious  to  produce  them.  As  the  papers  could  be  given  without  material  inconvfr- 
nience,  he  should  not  resist  their  production.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded 
to  contrast  the  conduct  of  Sir  C  VVetherell  on  this  occasion  with  that  of  Mr.  Browt- 
low  when  proposing  a  resolution  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Plunkett  in  filiny 
ex  officio  informations  after  the  rejection  of  bills  of  indictment  by  a  grand  jury.  TIm 
hon.  member  for  Armagh  proposed  a  strong  resolution — the  learned  gentlenm 
quite  the  contrary.  The  learned  gentleman  appeared  to  suppose  that  there  it  a*  a  denga 
entertained  by  government  to  ovenvhelm  Mr.  Alexander,  because  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  party.  In  this  conspiracy  against  the  individual  in  question  he  nid 
no  share,  for  he  had  never  even  heard  of  the  libt'l  in  which  his  own  n(^me  was  mentioncdi 
till  he  was  informed  of  the  prosecution  which  his  learned  friend,  no  doubt  upon 
good  ground^,  had  instituted.  The  loanie<l  member  supposed,  because  the  name  ol 
the  member  for  Newark  stood  first  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  prosecnted  as  libelloiiii 
that  its  prosecution  was  intended,  among  other  things,  as  a  significant  faint  to  the 
hon.  member,  and  a.s  a  means  of  heaping  oblo(piy  U|>on  him  for  a  supposed  privi^ 
to  the  contents  of  the  para^n^ph  in  which  his  name  appeared.  lie  denicil  this 
altogether.  On  the  whole  he  'was  disposed  to  take  much  tlie  same  view  of  thctt 
libels  as  the  hon.  baronet  opposite.  Tiie  lion,  baronet  said,  he  had  l>een  more  abased 
than  any  other  public  man.  Certainly  the  hon.  baronet's  political  life  ^as  longer 
than  his,  l)ut,  making  deductions  for  thut,  he  could  claim  to  be  the  hon.  baronct*s 
rival  in  this  way.  He  had  been  chief  secretary'  in  Ireland  for  six  years,  and  wmi 
pretty  well  abused  by  one  party;  since  the  parsing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Rill,  he 
had  been  exposetl  to  attacks  from  the  other,  as  numerous  and  violent  as  any  that  the 
hon.  baronet  himself  could  have  experienced.  The  previous  apprenticeship  which 
he  had  served  to  attacks  fn)m  Mie  other  side  prepared  him  for  attacks  frrim  this; 
and  thus  the  account  was  balanced.  Excepting  the  allegations  against  the  Lofd 
Chancellor,  and  the  statements  which  purported  to  come  from  a  {ktsou  holding  the 
situation  of  chaplain  to  :i  royal  duke,  he  should  not  have  frit  dispose*!  to  prosecute 
the  ordiuar}'  ])oliiicu1  calnmnici  relative  to  troach«Ty  and  a])osta<'y,  to  which  public 
men  were  so  often  subjected  :  he  spc»kc  now  for  himself — such  groundless  charges 
gave  him  very  little  pain  indeed,  lie  ii.ul  so  much  respect  for  the  learned  gentle« 
man,  and  tlie  great  and  powiTfiil  party  with  which  he  acttnl,  that  he  regretteil  that 
the  learniMl  {rentleman  should  np])car  to  connect  himself  or  his  party  ^ith  the  libels 
of  the  Morning  Journal  and  Mr.  Alexander — that  he  should  speak  of  Mr.  Alexander 
as  the  organ  and  representati>e  of  the  Tory  party. 

Sir  r.  Wetherell— I  u-cil  no  such  expression:    neither  those  word-*,  nor  wordf 
synonymous,  nor  any  thing  which  a  fair  man  could  so  construe  fonlerj. 

Mr.  IVel  in  contiuuutifm  said,  he  would  n'we  the  learned  gentleman  full  pomr 
and  op|K>rtuiiitv  (»f  explaining,  and  if  he  said  he  had  not  u>tHl  the  words,  he  would 
entirely  and  t'ully  believe  that  he  <lid  nr)t  moan  to  use  them.  Rut  that  such  words 
fell  from  his  mouth  in  the  heat  of  deliale,  was  certain,  and  he  would  appeal  to  (lie 
n'rollection  of  the  learned  nuinherV  friends  in  confirmation  of  the  statement.  '1  he 
IcArned  gentleman  had  said  that  the  object  of  the  ])ros(M'uti(tn  vias  to  l>eat  down  the 
fuiwerful  IVotestant  ]>arty  with  \*liich  Mr.  Alexamler  was  conneciwl.  and  ot  which 
he  was  sup|K)se<l  to  Ik?  the  representative ;  and  his  learned  friend  the  attorney- 
general,  had  to  consi<ler  what  eileer  might  be  product**!  by  the  libels  in  question  on 
parrii*<i  in  tiiis  countnk'  and  in  Ireland.  I  le  would  give  the  op|>onents  of  the  i^atholic 
Hrlief  I>ill  in  rarliaiuent  cn-dit  for  feilingx  <if  siiu*ere  plea>ure  if  their  pre«iicti(«nf 
Willi  re«peet  to  the  results  of  that  measure  should  be  faNiticd;  he  was  sure  thr.t  tluT 
would  join  the  advocates  and  supporters  of  the  bill  in  njoicingat  that:  but  fetuiiious 
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making  at  the  period  of  these  libels  to  unsettle  the  public  mind  in  Ireland 
I  new  to  retard  the  beneficial  effects  expected  from  the  Relief  Bill,  and  keep 
rotestant  mind  in  that  country  in  a  state  of  excitation  by  the  hope  that  other 
Dce  was  about  to  prevail  with  the  Sovereign  over  that  of  his  Ministers,  and 
he  Protestant  monopoly  would  be  re-established.  Whatever  might  be  the  effect 
fie  inflammatory  paragraphs  in  this  country,  they  were  certainly  calculated  to 
iductive  of  much  mischief  In  Ireland,  where  parties  were  so  much  excited,  and 
taQ  means  of  fomenting  that  excitement  were  so  industriously  laid  hold  of.  In 
lesent  case  the  subject  matter  was  invested  with  a  peculiar  air  of  authority, 
I  rendered  its  probable  consequences  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  and  per- 
is. It  professed  to  be  written  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  ol  England,  who 
escribed  as  the  chaplain  of  a  royal  duke,  and  dealt  the  most  violent  personal 
L  on  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Then  it  was  immediately  copied  into 
»  Irish  papers,  and  universally  circulated  amongst  an  irritated  and  disappointed 
,  where  the  elements  of  strife  already  but  too  generally  existed.  The  hon.  and 
xl  gentleman  appeared  to  have  omitted  the  consideration  of  some  circumstances 
cted  with  those  prosecutions,  which,  nevertheless,  did  not  deserve  to  be  over- 
L  The  defendant  Qutch,  who  had  been  included  in  them,  and  had  been  found 
',  was  permitted  to  leave  the  court  without  any  punishment  whatever,  in  con- 
don  of  his  absence  from  London  and  indisposition  at  the  period  alluded  to.  This 

was  exercised  at  the  particular  instance  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the 
key-general,  whose  proposition  it  was,  that  he  should  not  be  brougUt  up  for 
lODt  with  the  others.  Was  this  manifesting  a  disposition  to  press  unduly  the 
'  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  his  office?  Neither  personal  nor  party 
es  bad  actuated  his  conduct;  nor  had  he  taken  such  a  step  at  the  dictation  of 
ament,  but  in  strict  accordance  with  his  own  sense  of  duty,  which  he  had  in- 
iIt  exercised  with  lenity  and  judgment.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
id  gentleman  in  thinking  that  he  who  controlled  the  excesses  of  the  Press  was, 
lity»  the  true  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  and  that  it  was  by  resorting  to 
neans  alone  that  they  would  secure  its  proper  influence  and  wholesome  control 
be  conduct  of  public  men.  No  man  was  more  thoroughly  convinced  than 
If  that  the  Press  exercised  a  salutary  control  over  public  measures  and  public 
but  that  control  would  not  be  increased  by  private  calumny  and  unrestrained 
ionsness.  He  admitted  that  it  was  most  expedient  in  such  cases  to  appeal  to 
d  laws  before  they  created  new.  It  was  so  represented  to  government  in  1819, 
it  sought  to  invest  the  law  with  greater  power  with  a  view  to  repress  blasphemous 
nations.  On  this  principle  the  attorney-general  had  acted :  he  had  appealed 
ury,  and  shown  that  offences  of  this  description  were  quite  within  the  reach  of 
rdxnary  control  of  common  law. 

reply  to  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  words  were  not  strong  enough  to  describe 
lisrepresentation  into  which  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  fallen  with 
et  to  him.  So  far  from  differing  with  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  attomey- 
al,  he  entirely  agreed  with  him;  nay,  he  had  not  heard  one  single  sentence 
his  boo.  and  learned  friend  in  which  he  did  not  concur.  In  what  he  had  said 
the  point  on  which  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  so  strangely  mistaken 
be  was  speaking  of  himself  personally,  and  of  the  abuse  which  had  been  levelled 
n.  He  had  expressly  stated  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  acted  upon 
ber  than  the  just  and  proper  feeling  of  preventing  the  continuance  of  excitement 
s  country  and  in  Ireland.  He  entertained  the  same  feeling,  and  if  he  had  been 
hat  a  chaplain  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  made  such  a  political  charge 
St  a  Minister,  or  that  any  other  persou  had  made  such  a  personal  charge 
9t  the  I/ord  Chancellor,  he  should  have  been  ready  to  suggest  the  institution 
rosecution.  All  he  had  contended  for  was,  that  there  had  been  no  conspiracy 
n  an  individual;  and  he  said  again,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  himself  had 
mixed  up  in  the  libel  until  the  author  of  the  libel  had  been  prosecuted.  Know- 
be  deliberate  intention  in  which  these  libeb  were  published,  he  begged  to  be 
itood  as  perfectly  concurring  in  the  prosecutions  against  the  author  of  them. 

Cbaries  Wetherell  having  briefly  replied,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  if  the  hon.  and 
sd  gentleman  supposed  that  he  had  intimated  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
n  had  any  personal  connexion  with  the  Morning  Journal  he  was  mistaken. 
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He  had  said  no  such  thing ;  and  if  he  had  miarepresented  any  pMi  of  dio  hoo.  mi 
learned  gentleaiaii'b  speech,  he  had  dune  so  unintentionally. 
The  motion  was  put  and  agreed  to. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND, 
r  March  4,  1830. 

Sir  John  Newport  moved  a  long  address  to  his  majesty  on  the  state  of  the  Estifc 
lihht^  Church  of  Ireland.     Mr.  Spring  Rice  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  moved  the  previous  question. 

Lord  F.  L.  Gower  moved  a  counter-address  by  way  of  amendment 

After  some  obser^'ations  by  Mr.  Trant, — 

Mb.  Sjscbktaby  Feel  said,  he  presumctl  that  gentlemen  who  had  just  enterad  Ihi 
House,  and  hod  ncit  l)een  present  at  tlie  debate,  must,  from  the  speech  of  the  1m& 
member  for  Dover  (Mr.  Tnint)  supjioic  that  some  formidable  proposition  was  wdv 
consideration  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  course  of  procccdii| 
that  the  right  hon.  baronet  proposed  was,  that  the  Crown  should  be  advised  to  appoiM 
a  commission  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  with  reference  to 
the  union  of  benefices — that  it  should  enquire  into  the  value  of  each  separate  pariA, 
which  constituted  such  union,  and  into  the  proceedings  adopted  to  se%'er  suck  nnioM^ 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  tne  appointment  of  a  greater  number  oi 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  for  the  purpose  of  the  better  performing  tki 
sacred  duties  of  the  ministry.  It  was  proposed  that  a  commission,  compoted  oi 
privy  councillors,  should  enquire  into  the  grant  of  faculties,  or  dispensations,  bj 
which  pluralities  were  held.  A  further  proposition  was,  that  the  Crown  sbMH 
not  appoint  to  any  benefice  in  which  thcrt'  was  a  deficiency  of  a  gIebe>house,  a  charchb 
or  cathedral ;  and  that  the  profits  of  such  benefice  should  bie  a)>propriated  to  thi 
building  of  such  globc-honsc  or  church,  or  to  the  repairs  of  such  cathedral.  Uii 
noble  friend  objected  to  tliat,  and  the  ri/j^iit  hon.  baronet  had  submitted  to  the  valil- 
ity  of  that  objection ;  and  the  whole  proposal,  as  it  now  stofxl,  was  for  a  commissai 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  tlie  union  uf  lKMicfices,and  to  facilitate  a  greater  appotat- 
ment  of  working  ministers,  and  to  prevent  the  liolding  of  pluralities.  Did  the  boBi 
niemlK'r  for  Dover,  professing  his  anxiety  to  maintain  the  interests  of  religion  cos* 
ccive  that  he  could  impose  upon  any  man  by  his  cry  of  the  *' Church  in  dang«rf* 
Did  the  hon.  member  not  know — waA  he  so  totally  ignorant  of  all  that  was  paMim 
around  him  as  not  to  know  that  the  Crown  had  alri*a<ly  a)>pointed  a  commission  li 
enquin*  into  the  whole  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  this  country  ?  Thai 
commission  ha<l  not  yet  extended  to  In-1und.  lie  would  venture  to  inform  the  bov. 
nienilM.*r,  however,  tiiat  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  gaining  in  strength  by  adopthi| 
motlcrate  and  well -considered  reformation.  For  that  church  he  professed  as  ainccn 
a  rofU'ct  as  the  hon.  member  for  Dover ;  and  ho  couh!  ailTmi,  from  his  own  knov^ 
ledjrc,  that  fur  twenty-five  years  jm-at  eflbrts  had  iHt-n  maile  by  the  clergy  to  im- 
prove its  condition;  and,  nt  that  moment,  the  Church  of  Ireland  could  present  ■ 
ministry,  speaking  collectively,  us  devoted  to  the  di<:charge  of  its  spiritual  funetioH 
as  the  ministry  of  any  church  or  ccch  siastical  establishment  in  auv  conntnr.  If 
the  time  should  ever  arrive  when  nn  attempt  shouhi  Ik*  made  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  upon  oth  t  principles  tlian  with  the  pn»perty  of  other  e*tablJ«b* 
ment'*.  t)K'n  would  he  the  time  for  the  exertions  of  those  who  dreadi'd  the  snbver«ioa 
of  that  cliurch.  'J'hc  hon.  member  for  Oxfonl  coald  not  mean  to  push  his  diK'trioe 
so  far  n^  others  that  ni^'lit  had  pu^ied  it.  He  cotild  not  mean  to  say  that  any  part 
of  the  revenue  of  the  <'hurch,  sucIj  a.^  the  stipends  of  curates,  was  beyond  tlie  miA 
of  the  law.  With  rcrerencc,  however,  to  the  appropriati«»n  of  the  revenue  of  tbt 
ciiureh,  the  q'le.-tinn  ought  to  he  appr»>'iiliril  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  ai 
enlarged  view  onglit  to  he  ta':en  of  the  ellect  of  an  une<pial  dittrihution  of  that  n- 
venue  upon  the  pnunotion  of  learning  and  reli-Mon.  When  any  attempts  were  made 
up<in  th«'  revenue  of  thi'chiireh,  he  i^mild  rc«i>t  them;  but  he  would  not  )K-miit  tbf 
imprudent  sarcasms  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dover  to  prevent  his  acceding  to  a 
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idoD  which,  he  believed,  was  not  couched  id  the  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  church, 
1  which  would  tend  to  promote  its.  best  iuterests. 

Kher  soiDe  farther  aoiraatcd  discussion,  Sir  J.  Newport  withdrewhis  motion — Sir  R. 
gitf  withdrew  his  amendment — and  Lord  F.  L.  Gower's  counter-address  was  agreed 
as  frilows  : — *^  That  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  appoint  a  commission,  to  pro- 
sd  with  as  little  delay  as  may  be  practicable,  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  several 
rochial  benefices  in  the  respective  dioceses  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
m  hr  the  same  consist  of  separate  or  united  parishes,  or  to  report,  in  the  case  of 
OQihftbe  authority  under  which  such  unions  have  been  effected,  and  thedate  thereof: 
easnual  value  of  the  several  parishes  so  united  ;  the  contiguity  of  such  parishes 
«Mh  other,  and  of  the  churches  or  chapels  within  the  same,  and  the  possibility  or 
MM  of  dissolving  such  unions  at  any  future  period.  That  the  said  commission  be 
ither  directed,  to  examine  and  report  how  far  the  salaries  required  by  law  have  in 
ek  case  been  paid  to  the  several  curates  residing  within  the  said  parishes  or 
■MS.  That  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  there  be  laid 
fan  this  House,  an  account  of  the  number  of  faculties  or  dispensations  which 
lit  been  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years  granted  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
AwMtieal  persons  to  hold  more  than  one  benefice  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
dv  wfaiefa  sncb  faculties  are  now  granted.*' 
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March  5,  1830. 

Oi  Mr.  N.  Calyert^s  motion  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
Mt  Retford  Bill,  Mr.  Tennyson  moved  as  an  amendment,  '*  That  it  be  an  instnic- 
II  to  the  eommittee  on  the  East  Retford  Bill,  that  they  have  power  to  exclude  the 
rai^  of  East  Retford  from  the  right  of  electing  members  to  parliament,  and  to 
iUe  the  town  of  Birmingham  to  return  two  members.** 
Mr.  W.  Smith  seconded  the  amendment.  In  the  debate  which  followed, — 
Mb.  Secsctakt  Pjeel  said,  that  on  such  an  exhausted  subject  he  meant  to  detain 
t  Hoose  bnt  a  very  few  minutes.  Both  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  secretary  of  state 
r  the  eolonies,  and  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  solicitor- general,  had  been 
bMdentood.  His  right  hon.  friend  never  meant  to  say  that  he  should  now  vote 
rtke  BK^9nre  simply  because  he  had  voted  for  it  before,  but  because  the  measure 
i  been  five  times  decided ;  because  he  had  on  every  discussion  held  the  same 
ittOQs,  and  he  saw  no  reason  to  change  them  on  the  present  occasion.  His  learned 
Mid  hsd  not  referred  to  the  House  of  Peers,  except  in  its  legislative  capacity.  lie 
bitted  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  bound  to  form  its  own  opinions,  but  his 
med  fneod  had  alladed  to  the  other  House  sitting  in  its  judicial  capacity,  and 
ekfisg  by  evidence  taken  on  oath.  He  did  not  mean  to  discuss  the  question  of 
l|e  towns,  bnt  the  noble  lord  might  perhaps  think  it  right  to  vote  for  the  measure, 
ken  be  saw  that  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  present  motion  had  both  voted  in 
vonr  of  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord.  He  thought  some  gentlemen  under- rated 
eadvantagre  of  giving  the  franchise  to  the  hundred.  In  looking  at  our  history,  he 
nod  the  advantages  of  so  extending  the  franchise  proved  by  experience  ;  and  it  had 
e  merit  of  halving  been  sanctioned  by  several  great  men.  Lord  Chatham,  on  the 
lestioD  of  the  delinquency  of  Shoreham,  when  he  had  held  his  well-known  opinions 
£iTour  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  did  not  scout  transferring  the  franchise  to  Bram- 
r.  On  the  contrary',  he  congratulated  himself  that  Shoreham  had  been  separated 
n  India,  and  united  to  England.  There  was  an  impression  that  Shoreham  was 
ladled  to  the  East-India  interest;  and  Lord  Chatham,  who  was  then  a  reformer, 
^ariled  the  extending  of  the  franchise  to  the  borough  as  a  great  improvement. 
r.  Fitt  also,  who  was  a  reformer,  on  the  question  of  the  borough  of  Cricklade,  was 
roStw  to  transferring  the  franchise  to  the  hundred.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Fox  were  of 
etanie  opinion.  On  the  question  of  the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  ^Ir.  Fox  opposed 
e  transfer  to  the  hundre<l,  bciausc  he  thought  the  delinquency  of  the  borough  not 
evwL  For  himself,  he  must  say,  on  like  considerations,  that  he  did  not  think 
•t  extending  t!  e  franchise  to  2*000  voters  connected  with  the  landed  interest 
Told  he  a  trifling  improvement  in  the  case  of  the  borough  of  East  Retford.    If  they 
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looked  at  the  cases  of  Cricklade,  Ajlesbury,  and  Sboreham,  thev  would  fio^ 
Mrhere  a  purer  set  of  voters  than  in  those  three  hundreds.  Although  be  di 
think  that  there  was  any  difference  between  the  landed  and  commercial  inli 
though  apparent  differences  might  occasionally  arise,  he  was  not  of  opinioD  thi 
balance  between  those  interests  in  that  House  ought  to  be  wholly  loat  figl 
When  the  noble  lord  formerly  proposed  that  a  hundred  franchises  aboukl  be  ai 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of  this  balance,  and  he  proposed  that  sixty  of  those  mm 
should  represent  counties,  and  forty  the  towns.  Mr.  Pitt,  too,  when  he  pro| 
to  add  100  members  to  the  representation,  proposed  at  first  that  the  whole  m 
should  be  county  members.  Afterwards  he  modified  this,  and  intended  to  give 
members  to  the  couuties,  and  forty  to  the  towns ;  and  this  was  a  balance  « 
ought  to  be  attended  to.  If  Nottinghamshire,  like  Cornwall,  had  forty-four  i 
bers,  there  would  be  less  reason  for  retaining  the  two  members  for  the  haodred 
more  reason  for  transferring  tlie  franchise  to  a  large  town.  Some  respect  bad  al 
been  paid  to  population  in  adapting  our  system  of  representation.  There  were  I 
five  members  for  Scotland,  and  one  hundred  for  Ireland ;  and  it  was  a  good  pnn 
rule  to  attend  to  the  amount  of  population.  As  this  question  had,  howerer, 
debated  seven  or  eight  times,  he  really  could  not  feel  himself  justified  in  dclai 
the  House  with  any  further  observations.  AH  he  should  say  was,  that  beds 
think  there  were  any  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the  House  which  called  fo 
other  decision  than  that  already  so  often  pronounced ;  nor  was  he  prepared  to  i 
that  the  result  of  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  (J.  Russell)  was  one  which  oug 
influence  his  vote  on  that  occasion.  Without,  therefore,  meaning  to  imply  thi 
giving  of  a  vote  on  this  question  was  in  the  slightest  degree  to  influence  tbi 
which  he  might  be  called  on  to  give  on  any  larger  question,  he  confessed  he  saw 
a  combination  of  circumstances  with  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  cmm 
Nottingham,  favouring  the  transfer  of  this  franchise  to  Bassetlaw,  that  be  felt  b 
to  adhere  to  the  vote  he  had  already  given  so  often  on  the  same  question. 

On  a  division,  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  152  agaiust  119;  mi^ 
against  Mr.  Teiinysou's  amendment,  33.  After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  O'Co 
the  house  went  into  a  committee. 

Mr.  0*Connell  then  moved  the  insertion  of  a  clause,  to  the  effect  that  the  clc 
should  l>e  taken  by  ballot. 

Mr.  Peel  objected  to  the  clause,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  ground  that  it  di 
specify  how  the  ballot  was  to  l)e  taken.  In  justice  to  his  proi)Osition,  the  hon.  i 
ber  should  specify  the  mode  in  which  the  ballot  was  to  be  taken.  This,  ba 
was  not  the  proper  place  to  propose  such  a  general  principle. 

Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Ilobhousc  supported  Mr.  O'ConnelVs  motion. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  was  obviously  not  the  time  for  discussing  so  great  a  prii 
as  the  h-arncd  prentleman  had  laid  down.  If  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  v 
look  to  the  preamble  to  the  Jury  Bill,  he  would  see  that  the  mode  in  which  tbi 
wa.s  to  be  elected  by  ballot  was  specifically  detailed  there.  He  was  decidedly  op| 
to  the  principle  advocated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Clare,  being 
that  such  a  principle,  if  adopted,  would  be  productive  of  far  greater  abuses,  ai 
more  hypocrisy  than  at  present  prevailed  [^hear^;  and  he  doubted  that  it  woold 
the  least  cifect  in  preventing  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections.  Wlienere 
hon.  and  learne<l  gentleman  should  bring  forward  a  proposition  of  that  kind 
more  regular  form,  he  should  be  prepared  to  meet  him  and  to  oppose  it. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett, — 

Mr.  reel  said,  that  the  hon.  memlier  for  Westminster  had  no  reason  to  be  snrp 
at  the  paucity  of  the  arguments  with  which  he  had  supported  his  objections  to 
clause,  as  he  hud  declared  most  explicitly  to  the  committee,  that  in  its  present  c 
state  he  did  not  intend  to  argue  it.  He  also  reminded  the  hon.  baronet,  that 
present  was  a  proposition  which  they  could  only  argue  upon  presumptions,  f(M 
periencc  as  to  its  advantages  or  disadvantages  thev  had  none.  As  to  the  alli 
which  the  hon.  baronet  h:ul  made  to  the  M>tem  of  electing  jiut>rs  by  ballot,  it 
no  analogy,  and  could  have  no  reference  to  the  sy>tem  of  voting  by  ballot  at  elect! 
Did  the  hnu.  baronet  know  the  niaoiuT  in  which  a  jury  was  appointed  undei 
bill?  As  he  thought  that  the  hon.  baronet  was  ignorant  of  it,  ho  would  in: 
him  that  the  names  of  the  jurors  were  placed  iudi^crimioately  in  a  box,  and ' 
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oat  by  chance  by  the  officer  of  the  court.  Now  surely  the  hon.  baronet  did 
inteod  to  propose  that  the  names  of  the  candidates  should  be  put  into  a  box,  and 
the  candidates  whose  names  were  most  frequently  taken  out  by  chance  by  the 
shoald  be  declared  duly  elected.  Equally  inapplicable  to  the  election  of 
of  parliament  was  the  mode  in  which  election  committees  were  struck  in 
Leaving',  however,  those  points  out  of  discussion,  as  not  affecting  the 
of  the  proposition,  he  would  say  at  once  that  he  had  been  always  taught 
bdieve  that  an  Englishman  felt  his  privileges  to  be  more  valuable,  because  they 
ad  openly  and  publicly.  He  had  often  been  told  by  the  hon.  baronet 
pobUc  opinion  was  the  best  check  upon  every  species  of  abuse ;  but  in  this  case 
were  piXMiibiting  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  by  calling  upon  Englishmen 
I  it  cmcise  their  functions  as  electors  in  secret.  He  greatly  doubted  whether  the 
^  *  ^MiiK  of  the  aristocracy  would  be  diminished  by  adopting  the  vote  by  ballot,  as 
loud  damoorer  for  reform  might  be  more  easily  bribed  under  such  a  system  than 
the  present.  He  had  not  intended  to  argue  this  question  at  all,  for  he  con- 
it  to  be  too  important  to  be  discussed  at  eleven  o*clock  at  night  in  an  incidental 
Still,  as  he  was  upon  his  legs  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  denying 
the  people  bad  transferred  the  liberties  which  they  had  wrested  from  the  Crown 
the  haods  of  a  selfish  oligarchy.  The  aristocracy  did  not  deserve  the  opprobrium 
[  «lieii  had  been  cast  upon  it.  In  his  opinion,  the  country  was  under  g^at  obligations 
I*  l»  the  efforts  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  preservation  of  its  liberties.  Nothing  would 
''  bt  more  fatal  to  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the  country  than  that  there  should 
Mtbe  mterposed  between  the  people  and  the  Crown  a  powerful  aristocracy,  who, 

5  their  situation  and  fortune,  were  able  to  despise  the  menaces  and  reject  the  favours 
^  Crown. 
The  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  at  length  agreed  to  in  the  committee. 
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March  8,  1830. 
In  the  debate  (adjoomed  from  the  4th  of  March)  on  Mr.  Stewart's  motion  for 


papers  referring  to  the  interference  of  the  local  government  with  the  ad- 
■inistration  of  justice  in  the  supreme  court  of  Bombay,  in  the  months  of  August 
nd  September,  1828,  or  at  any  subsequent  period, — 

Ma.  SscasTAar  Peel  said,  he  could  not  allow  the  present  discussion  to  close 
vithout  makiug  a  few  observations.  When  he  considered  the  great  responsibility 
vhieh  derolved  upon  public  functionaries,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  when 
niltj  of  error,  if  it  were  found  that  they  acted  at  the  same  time  with  upright  intcn- 
■Mia,  and  were  actuated  by  conscientious  feelings,  he  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
kMjing  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  most  indulgent  consideration.  But  if,  as  in 
fkt  case  of  the  governor  of  Bombay,  it  was  found  that  the  parties  had  acted  in  a 
auiner  the  most  discreet,  prudent,  and  proper,  he  thought  they  had  a  double  clium 
tobesnpported  by  the  government ;  and  that  claim  would,  he  thought,  be  recognised 
hf  the  Iionse.  He  wished  to  have  it  understood,  that  he  desired,  like  his  right  hon. 
fricBd  Mr.  Wynne,  with  whom  he  concurred,  to  leave  the  legal  question  entirely 
9ai  of  vieW"-  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  legal  question.  The  hon.  and  learned 
■ember  for  Clare,  however,  had  discussed  the  legal  question ;  a  proceeding  which 
kad  been  rendered  altogether  unnecessary  by  the  decision  of  the  rrivy  Council — a 
tribunal  much  more  competent  to  decide  such  a  question  than  was  that  House. 
The  anthority  of  that  decision,  he  believed,  would  not  be  lightly  questioned,  when 
it  was  reooUected  that  two  Chief  Justices,  Lord  Tcnterden  and  Sir  N.  Tindal  were 
pRseot,  as  also  I^rd  Wynford,  and  his  right  hon.  friend,  whose  habits,  professional 
•■d  olScial,  so  fully  qualided  him  for  assisting  in  such  a  decision.  He  had  no  doubt 
tbt  House  would  feel  that  it  was  not  necessaiy  to  place  the  independence  of  Indian 
iadgea  upon  a  lower  footing  than  that  of  English  judges ;  this  was  not  a  case  affect- 
Bgthetr  independence,  but  a  question  relating  to  the  assumption  of  authority  im- 
wmaatalde  and  dangerous.    For  the  exercise  of  authority  beyond  proper  boundaries, 
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he  apprehended  an  action  of  trespass  might  be  brought ;  but  for  the  exercise  o 

warrantable  authority  inithin  acknowledged  l)oundf(,  there  lay  no  such  remedy; 

should  no  adequate  remedy  exist,  it  must  be  the  business  of  the  legislature  to  < 

one — in  doing  which  it  would,  of  course,  be  influenced  by  no  considerations  bi 

nature  of  the  case  and  a  due  regard  to  its  own  character.     With  reference  t 

injury  our  authority  might  sustain  in  India  by  the  conflict  between  the  Court 

the  Executive  Authority,  the  House  should  recollect  that  it  was  impossible  tc 

pose  tliat  the  natives  of  India  had  the  same  ret^pect  for  English  courts  of  justio 

we  had.     Tiie  question  ought  not  to  l)e  argued  as  if  the  Indians  had  a  great  n 

for  the  jargon  of  our  laws,  wiiich  we  ourselves  did  not  understand.     They 

have  no  attachment  to  laws  aihninistered  in  a  foreign  language,  and  couched  id 

which  even  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  could  not  comprehend,  and  whiefa 

reg^arded  as  contrary  to  their  customs  and  religion.     They  did  not  like  a  court  1 

which  they  were  drugged  from  a  distance,  and  the  authority  of  which  they  d: 

acknowledge.     The  claim  which  the  Supreme  Court  in  India  made  to  extei 

jurisdiction  created  great  alann  among  all  the  natives,  and  even  in  the  eze 

government,  as  being  contrary  to  the  engagements  it  had  entered  into  with 

The  Provincial  courts  had,  on  the  contrary,  merited  and  obtained  the  eonCde 

the  natives,  particularly  under  the  government  of  Mr.  Elphinstone.     The  fai 

stated  in  the  valuable  work  of  the  late  Bishop  Heber.     Ihose  courts  are  the 

scribed  as  acting  on  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  with  a  due  regard  to  tb 

judices  of  the  natives,  and  as  doing  much  gradually  to  accustom  them  to  oai 

The  conduct  of  the  Supreme  (Jourt  had  a  great  tendency  to  bring  these  conn 

disrepute,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  bound  to  uphold  them  as  well  as  the  exc 

authority.     Thinking  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  only  done  his  duty,  he  sbo 

ashamed  of  himself  if  he  hod  not  supported  him,  and  if  he  had  shrunk  from  t 

sponsibility  of  sharing  his  opinions.     He  thought  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  hm 

quite  right  in  addressing  the  letter  which  had  been  mentioned  to  the  judge;  hi 

not  adopt  a  better  course,  and  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Peel)  the  only  one  th 

likely  to  prevent  a  collision  between  the  ju<licial  and  executive  authorities. 

letter  was  intended  to  prevent  any  necessity  for  making  known  to  the  pul 

diiference  of  opinion  which  existed  between  them.     He  believMl  that  the  two  j 

Sir  Charles  Chambers  and  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  of  whom  he  was  disposed  to  spea 

all  that  respect  which  was  due  to  them,  acted  on  as  pure  and  conscientious  t 

as  Sir  John  Malcolm.     They  supposed,  undoubtedly,  that  their  constnirtion 

law  was  correct.     With  respect  to  the  letter  of  his  noble  friend,  Ix>rd  Ellenbo 

a  great  many  erroneous  and  unjust  impressions  had  got  abroad  as  to  its  purpr 

intentions.     He  conceded  to  hon.  members  that  his  noble  friend  could  not — 

did  not  claim  it  for  him — shield  himself  behind  the  privilege  of  a  private  letti 

public  man  had  no  right  to  give  instructions  in  private  letters,  and  then  n 

were  private;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  sure  that  the  public  service  could 

carried  on  effectually  unless  public  functionaries  were  allowed  to  write  private 

without  having  the  terms  in  which  they  were  expressed  too  severely  srnit 

AMiat  he  claimed  for  such  letters  was,  that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  hav 

terms  so  severely  scrutinized,  nor  be  subjected  to  such  fastidious  criticism  as 

despatches,  and  he  would  only  claim  for  the  wonls  of  his  noble  friend's  I>*tte 

indulgence.     He  denie<l  that  any  thing  in  that  Letter  implie<i  an  intention  to  < 

the  inde]H'ndence  of  the  judicial  authority,  or  make  it  subscTvient  to  the  view? 

executive  government.     He  would  take  the  two  8trongt»8t  pa«sages;  the  fii 

that  in  which  his  noble  friend  spoke  of  Mr.  Si>ymour  iK'ing  knightett,  and  wl 

said  that  as  it  would  not  l>c  proper  to  leave  ^Ir.   Dewar  without  Jliut  bono 

should  consider  how  it  might  he  done;  he  believed  it  might  be  conferred  by  j 

but  perha|>s  it  might  l)C  eonferrwl  through  the  governor,  in  such  a  manne 

mark  the  superiority  of  the  executive  government  over  the  judicial  a!ithoril 

vould  place  the  governor  alwve  the  court,  and  mark  him  out  as  the  King's 

sentative.     By  tliis  Lord  Ellenborough  hatl  no  intention  to  degrade  the  judpi 

to  make  the  people  of  India  aware  that  the  executive  provemmcnt  was  the  «u 

power.     He  objectwl  to  the  motion,   therefore,  as  implying  a  censun*  on  hi« 

friend  which  he  did  not  deserve.     Nothing  could  tempt  him  to  refer  to  the  lar 

used  by  Sir  C.  Chambers  and  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  inconsequence  of  the  letter  add 
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hj  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  more  particularly  as  one  of  those  judges  was  now  no 
!^oKhiQg  should  tempt  him  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  the  dead ;  and  he 
riy  refer  to  Sir  C.  Chambers's  charge  in  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  do  justice 
fing.  The  letter  of  his  noble  friend  must  be  misunderstood,  without  a 
pe  of  the  charges  to  which  it  in  fact  referred.     Sir  0.  Chambers,  in  his 

0  the  court,  spoke  of  the  extraordinary  letter  he  hod  received  from  Sir  J. 
,  in  which  the  court  was  dictated  to  by  persons  who  had  no  right  to  address 
t  in  the  capacity  of  humble  suitors.  *^  A  heavy  responsibility,"  the  judge 
!3ted  on  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  supporting  the  goyemment  and 
authority,  used  their  power  to  extinguish  the  exercise  of  the  King's  autho- 
screen  their  servants  from  the  restraints  of  the  only  authority  and  power 

IS  able  to  check  that  tyranny  into  which  irresponsible  power  had  ever  a  ten- 
fall.'*  Here  was  a  d'lstlnction  drawn  between  the  King's  and  the  East 
nnpany's  authority ;  and  the  judges  assumed  that  they  represented  the 
ithority,  while  the  civil  government  only  represented  that  of  the  Company. 
i  natives  were  told  by  the  judge,  that  this  letter  was  a  pretext  to  extinguish 
^s  authority ;  against  such  language  and  such  proceedings  he  should  always 
His  noble  friend  had  stated,  that  the  civil  government  was  above  the 
•t  with  any  view  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  judges,  but  to 
t  the  civil  government  was  the  depository  of  the  King*8  power  as  well  as 
t ;  his  noble  friend  wished  to  give  the  president  the  power  of  conferring 
od  on  the  judge,  in  order  to  notify  to  the  inhabitants  that  he  represented 
'.  The  other  passage  of  his  noble  friend*s  letter  to  which  he  would  refer, 
which  concluded  with  the  comparison  of  the  two  elephants.  He  did  not 
vindicate  that  manner  of  speaking  of  the  judges ;  he  did  not  mean  to  vin- 
e  expressions  of  his  noble  friend  ;  but  he  claimed  for  those  expressions  the 
}asideration  which  was  due  to  them,  as  contained  in  a  letter  not  intended 
ilished.  His  noble  friend,  by  those  expressions,  never  intended  to  degrade 
'*s  judges ;  his  whole  official  conduct  was  a  proof  that  he  could  not  mean  it ; 
e  had,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  public  offence.  His  noble 
eant  nothing  whatever  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  judges ;  but  his 
Bod  was  justi6ed  in  saying  that  he  hoped  Sir  J.  P.  Grant  would  review  his 
and  that  if  he  should  not  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  then  he  would 
red  harmless  by  having  with  him  two  other  judges  who  were  not  likely  to 

1  him  in  opinion,  or  be  opposed  to  the  civil  government.  His  noble  friend 
it  first  adirised  the  King  to  recall  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  though  he  believed  that 
ssomed  an  authority  which  he  was  not  justified  in  assuming;  and  not  wish- 
[vise  his  Majesty  to  recall  that  judge,  he  placed  two  other  judges  with  him,  in 
le  government  could  place  confidence.  Conceiving  that  the  motion  was  in- 
I  a  censure  on  his  noble  friend,  he  should,  on  the  grounds  he  had  stated,  resist 
on  of  the  hon.  gentleman. 

division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  106  against  15  ;  majority,  91. 
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JklABcn  8,  1830. 

le  bringing  up  of  the  Report  on  the  East  Retford  Bill,  Mr.  Stewart  moved 
tion  ofa  clause  to  run  thus: — *''  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and 
e  passing  of  this  Act,  any  Member  who  shall  be  returned  to  serve  in 
pnt  for  the  said  borough  of  Elast  Retford,  shall,  on  coming  to  the  Table  of 
ise  to  be  sworn — make  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  *  I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly 
that  I  have  neither  given,  nor  promised  to  pive,  nor  intend  to  give,  or 
hereafter,  any  pecuniary  fee,  or  reward  of  any  kind,  in  consideration  of  my 
as  Member  for  the  Borough  of  East  Retford  ;  and  I  solemnly  declare,  to  the 
ly  knowledge  and  belief,  that  my  return  has  not  been  procured,  or  promoted, 
ifluence  or  interference  of  any  Peer  of  Parliament." 

BcaxTABT  Peel  said,if  the  same  electors  as  before  were  to  retxun  the  franchise, 
d  be  disposed  to  agree  to  the  clause,  but  to  them  was  now  to  be  added 
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2,000  others,  and  it  would  be  unfair  towards  these  iofant  electors  to  stigmatize 
birth  by  branding  them  with  a  suspicion  of  bribery.  Moreover,  he  thought  it  \ 
be  iivrong  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  members  of  that  House.  They  < 
all  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  though  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  < 
all  to  make  a  declaration  of  that  kind.  Seeing  no  reason  for  selecting  the 
members  for  the  borough  of  East  Retford  from  among  the  658  who  composed 
House,  and  seeing  no  public  advantage  likely  to  result  from  the  introduction  c 
clause,  he  should  certainly  oppose  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the  Bill  ordered  to  be  ti 
third  time  that  day  week. 
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Mabcu  9,  1830. 

Tlie  Attorney  General  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  *'  the 
effectual  administration  of  Justice  in  England  and  in  the  principality  of  Wsla 
the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Me.  Seceetaet  Peel  said,  that  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  and  learned  t 
had  not  been  fairly  treated.  He  had  propo:<ed  to  introduce  a  measure  to  alt« 
jurij^diction  of  the  Welsh  courts,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed,  as  the  £ 
had  previously  been  engaged  in  discussing  the  twelve  propositions  of  his  right 
friend,  that  it  would,  at  that  late  hour,  have  thought  the  discussion  of  one  topb 
time  enough.  The  hon.  member  for  Clare,  however,  was  disappointed  that  tin 
did  not  reform  the  wliole  practice  of  all  our  courts,  and  he  had  indulged  in  maa 
marks  on  that  subject.  He  had  himself,  as  a  preliminary  measure  to  such  ard 
stated  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  for  putting  an  end  to  patent  oflSoes,  an 
that,  and  the  question  concerning  fees  were  disposed  of,  the  reform  of  the  e 
could  not  be  proceeded  with.  Measures  were  in  contemplation,  also,  for  an  < 
distribution  of  business  among  the  courts,  and  he  did  not  expect  that  subject  i 
have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  when  it  was  only  called  on  ti 
cuss  the  question  of  the  Welsh  Judicature.  The  House  had  heard  also  a  great 
about  the  repugnance  of  the  people  of  Wales  to  the  measure,  but  he  would  like  t 
on  which  of  the  representatives  of  that  principality  the  House  meant  to  rely  f 
declarations  of  two  hon.  members  at  least  showed  that  the  inhabitants  wen 
universally  opposed  to  the  measure.  The  Welsh  had  no  local  tribunal  which  i 
be  taken  from  them  by  the  Bill.  The  judges  would  go  into  Wales  at  different  pc 
of  the  year,  as  at  present,  and  when  it  was  said  that  the  Welsh  were  devo 
attached  to  their  local  tribunals,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  at  present  a  ] 
number  of  causes  were  sent  into  England  to  be  tried  in  order  to  get  rid  of  local 
jiidices.  It  ought  aNo  to  be  observed-,  when  it  was  said  that  the  Welsh  wonk 
their  E<)uit^  courts,  that,  in  fact,  most  of  the  E(|uity  cases  came  already  i 
London  to  be  settled.  It  was  a  curious  illustration  of  the  E(|uity  courts  of  Vi 
that  they  were  chiefly  of  use  to  stay  the  irregular  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of 
That  was  not,  however,  the  time  for  discussing  those  matters  in  detail,  and  he  i 
not  go  further  into  them.  He  could,  however,  assure  those  who  had  expr 
themselves  so  anxious  for  delay,  that  there  was  no  design  whatever  on  the  pi 
government  to  force  this  measure  on  the  people  of  Wales  without  fCiTing 
abundant  time  to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearing<i.  Such  a  di<i)osition,  he  thonght 
been  satisfactorily  evinced  already  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  when  he  gaire  noti 
his  intention  so  early  after  the  commencement  of  the  session. 

The  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 
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PalmerstoD,  at  the  close  of  a  long  speech,  moved  for  the  production  of  a 
r  of  papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  the  nature  of  which  will  be 
:ood  from  the  speech  which  Mb.  Secbgtabt  Peel  delivered  in  the  consequent 

Peel  said,  that  in  rising  upon  this  occasion,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  ask  for 
lan  the  usual  indulgent  consideration  of  the  House.  lie  could  not  but  regret 
had  been  deemed  advisable  by  the  noble  lord,  no  doubt  for  good  reasons, 
he  could  not  divine  their  nature,  to  submit  a  motion  of  this  important  de- 
)0  to  the  House,  upon  a  day  which  was  usually  devoted  to  relaxation,  and 
rhich  there  was  a  distinct  arrangement  and  understanding  among  men 
parties  that  no  public  business  whatever  of  any  consequence  should  ever 
ight  forward.  His  own  time  had  been  so  much  and  so  incessantly  occupied, 
<^uence  of  the  lateness  of  the  debates  during  the  last  two  days,  that 
lly  conceived  he  had  some  claim  upon  the  noble  Lord^s  forbearance, 
it  he  had  some  right  to  expect  that  such  a  motion  as  this  should  not  have 
rought  forward  upon  this  day,  which  was  a  sort  of  parlianrentary  dies  non, 
been  detained  in  the  House,  by  public  business,  till  four  o'clock  the  preceding 
g.  He  was  afterwards  obliged  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  to 
isaction  of  public  business  connected  with  the  office  over  which  he  presided, 
lich  could  not  be  postponed;  and  he  felt,  therefore,  that  he  entered  under 
ersonal  disadvantages  upon  the  discussion  of  this  question.  While  his  noble 
rho  brought  forward  the  motion  had  an  opportunity  to  select  his  points  of 
he  had  not  considered  it  necessary  to  communicate  previously  to  government, 
therefore  was  called  upon,  on  the  part  of  government,  to  enter  upon  an 
tion  of  transactions  that  were  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  surface,  which 
id  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  which  did  not  particularly  relate  to  the 

•  department  over  which  he  presided.  He  mentioned  these  circumstances,  in 
lat  the  House  might  make  due  allowance,  should  he  fail  in  giving  satisfactory 
>  to  all  the  accusations  of  his  noble  friend,  though  he  trusted,  notwithstanding 
tdvantagcs  under  which  he  laboured,  that  he  should  be  able  distinctly  to' 
11  his  insinuations  and  charges.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  hoped  also  that 
ce  would  be  made  for  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  owing 
lability  to  refer  publicly,  at  present,  to  the  documents  and  particular  facts  of 
f,  which  would  furnish  a  complete  refutation  of  the  noble  lord's  charges, 
re  he  could  not  avoid  declaring,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  public  life 
never  found  his  private  feelings  clash  so  much  with  those  public  considerations 
lich  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  views  of  the  public  interest,  depart,  as 
xM»sion.  If  he  could  refer  to  all  the  papers  connected  with  those  transactions, 
tuld  furnish  a  most  triumphant  answer  to  the  charges  of  his  noble  friend : 
4ild  afford  a  full  explanation  of  the  whole  case,  and  they  would  show  why  his 
iend  had  selected  some  of  those  transactions  for  animadversion,  and  why  he 
idently  abstained  from  referring  to  others.     He  was  confident  that  even 

those  documents,  he  should  be  able  satisfactorily  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
lesty's  government,  and  of  the  course  which,  as  a  minister  of  the  crown,  he 
t  it  most  proper  to  advise  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  that  country,  with 
tinistration  of  the  aifairs  of  which  he  was  charged.     The  hon.  baronet,  the 

•  for  Westminster,  had  made  a  speech  which  could  easily  be  made,  and  it 
e  very  easy  for  any  man  to  make,  if  it  were  only  conceded  to  him  that  he  had  the 

make,  not  only  his  own  speech,  but  the  speech  of  his  opponent  to  which  he 
o  reply.  It  was  easy  to  make  charges  against  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  then 
D  them  to  answer  them,  when  the  expressions  to  which  they  had  reference  were 
led  by  them.  His  right  hon.  friend,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  had  however 
itly  answered  for  himself.  When,  he  would  ask,  did  the  hon.  baronet  hear 
at  side  of  the  House  that  the  country  was  unable  to  sustain  the  charges  of  a 
V'^hat  gentleman  upon  the  ministerial  henxihes  had  ever  said  that  the  country 
^H-VoL.  IL 
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oiij^ht  to  submit  to  ili:»hon!>iir,  or  to  put  up  with  degradation,  or  abandon  its  inl 
from  an  apprehension  of  war,  or  from  a  con^icioiutnesa  that  she  was  not  in  a  coi 
to  bear  its  expenses?  But  the  hon.  baronet  had  Odsumed  this  to  be  the  langi 
ministers ;  and  this  assumption  made,  he  proceeded  to  arg^e  in  its  rufutatiou 
conceived  that  of  all  the  just  causes  of  war,  the  vindication  of  the  bonou 
country  was  that  which  was  most  just.  He  could  conceive  few  cases  in  whicl 
considerations  of  interest  could  justify  a  country  for  involving  itself  in  war 
concurred  most  cordially  with  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  best  vindi 
which  a  country  could  plead  for  embarking  in  war  was,  that  it  was  necessary 
vindication  of  the  national  honour ;  but  making  a  concession  of  all  these  po 
the  hon.  baronet,  he  still  thought  that  it  was  matter  for  legitimate  enquiry,  wl 
when  we  were  invited  to  enter  into  a  war,  tliero  were  any  engagement,  exp 
or  implied,  made  by  the  country ;  any  formal  or  mond  obligation ;  ani 
sideration  of  interest  which  required  it  to  involve  itself  in  that  war,  or  to  bol 
menacing  language,  which,  if  it  were  disregarded,  left  us  no  alternative  but  to 
it  up  by  the  commencement  of  war?  He  did  not  expect  that  either  bis  noble 
or  the  hon.  baronet  would  conceive  him  to  be  arguing  the  question  unfairly,  il 
making  these  admissions  he  proceeded  to  contend  that  it  was  our  intereiit 
involve  ourselves  in  war,  except  for  some  great  and  paramount  consideralioo 
thought  that  his  noble  friend  would  not  consider  him  as  stating  his  argum« 
fairly,  when  he  assumed  it  to  be  this : — that  his  noble  friend  vras  of  opinioo 
that  there  were  certain  engagements  in  existence  which  compelled  this  com 
pursue  a  different  course  from  that  which  it  actually  had  pursued.  His  noble  fri« 
not  state  himself  to  be  an  advocate  for  war,  but  without  being  guilty  of  any  unfa 
he  must  say  that  his  arguments  led  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  have  war. 
were  necessary,  let  us  have  it ;  but  if  it  were  not  necessary,  let  us  not  coi^ure  up 
phantom  to  deter  men  from  following  tiie  dictates  of  reason.  His  noble  friend, 
peated,  did  not  demand  that  we  should  go  to  war ;  ho  was  of  opinion  that  we  oi 
have  done  something  different,  though  he  did  not  state  what  that  something  di 
should  have  been  ;  he  said,  indeed,  that  we  ought  to  have  assumed  a  ditfereo 
in  the  language  which  we  addressed  to  the  government  of  Portugal,  and  en 
certain  rights  which  we  ]K)sses8ed  by  treaty,  and  which  we  had  failcil  to  enforc 
noble  friend  had  likewise  said,  for  he  had  taken  down  his  words,  *^  That  w 
shrunk  from  solemn  and  public  engagements,  that  we  have  abandoned  to  ei 
beggary,  to  dungeons  and  to  death,  thousands  of  men,  whom  a  knowledge  of 
engagements  might  justly  have  led  to  count  upon  our  protection.**  Now,  if  b 
not  much  mistaken,  he  should  be  able  to  show,  that  if  we  had  basely  ahrunl 
our  engagements,  his  Majesty *s  present  advisers  were  not  the  only  persons  who 
to  bear  the  disgrace  of  such  misconduct, — that  if  we  had  failed  to  enforce  our 
on  Don  Miguel,  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  were  eipially  implicated  in  such  fi 
for  the  period  when  the  execution  of  such  engagements,  if  such  engageroenti 
were,  could  have  been  most  effectually  compelled  was  when  his  noble  mend  L 
held  office  under  the  Crown,  and  at  that  time  he  had  never  heard  from  his 
friend  any  of  those  remonstrances  which  he  had  made  so  vehemently  that  nigfa 
would  acfmit  to  his  noble  friend,  that  even  8up])0sing  that  there  were  no  c 
engagements,  there  might  be  moral  obligations  on  the  country  which  oaght  t 
the  same  force.  He  would,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  consider  tliat  que«tion 
and  would  encpiire  whether  there  were  any  engagements,  exprewed  or  ia 
requiring  our  interference  with  the  government  of  Portugal,  or  whether  thor 
any  moral  obligation  |M)ssessing  the  force  of  a  formal  contract.  He  must  hei 
to  vindicate  the  memory  of  his  late  right  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Canning,  from  the 
tat  ions  which  had  been  thrown  on  it  that  night,  if  the  assertions  of  ihe  hon.  b 
opposite  were  well  fonnded.  He  must  contend  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Cai 
language  in  that  House,  and  the  whole  of  his  written  communications  i»itb  I 
ministers,  which  were  on  record,  contnidictcd  the  assertion,  that  there  was  ao] 
either  in  the  mode  in  which  the  rortugucse  charter  was  granted,  or  la  the  n 
which  it  was  conveyed  to  Lisbon,  imposing  any  obligation  upon  England  to 
tain  it  in  full  and  undiminished  integrity.  If  our  troops  were,  as  it  was  coot 
sent  to  Portugal  to  interfere  with  the  internal  institutions  of  that  country-^ 


isea  in  ronugai  wnicn  wc  were  oounu  in  iionuiir  to  minj.  inow,  tnac  was 
riew  taken  by  Mr.  Canning  uf  the  consequences  which  were  likely  to  arise 
i  charter's  having  been  conveyed  to  Lisbon  by  a  Portuguese  agent,  who  hap- 
»  be  a  British  subject.  The  directions  which  Mr.  Gunning  sent  to  Sir  C. 
rere.  Chat  he  having  left  the  charter  at  Lisbon  with  the  parties  who  were 
liooed  to  recdve  it,  should  return  immediately  home  to  prevent  any  such 
OD  from  being  made,  either  upon  the  Portuguese  people,  or  upon  other 

That  was  evident  from  the  language  of  Mr.  Canning's  despatch  to  Sir  W. 
.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  1826,  he  wrote  thius  to  Sir  W.  A'Court :  "  It  is  the 
wish  of  his  Majesty's  government,  that  nothing  niiiy  hnvc  been  done  by  Sir 
Stuart,  whether  under  the  commission  of  the  Emperor  Don  Pedro,  or  at  the 
on  of  the  Portuguese  authorities,  which  can  be  liable,  cither  in  Portugal,  or 
nnt  Europe,  to  be  misconstmcd  as  an  autlioritativc  interference  in  the  internal 
I  of  Portugal.  Should  any  thing  of  that  sort  unluckily  have  occurred,  his 
's  government  relies  confidently  on  your  Excellency  for  doing  away  the 
on  which  it  would  be  calculated  to  create,  by  a  di;>creet  use  of  the  ex})lana- 
i  declarations  contained  in  my  despatches  to  your  Excellency,  and  in  those 
I  I  have  transmittal  copies  for  your  information."  Again,  on  the  same  day, 
ining  wrote  thus  to  Sir  C.  Stuart: — "  It  is  the  desire  and  determination  of 
!tty*8  government  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  appearance  of  any  direct 
nee  of  British  agency  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  Por-' 

Uc  did  not  suppose  that  any  gentleman  would  contend,  that  because  Mr. 
;  enjoined  Sir  C.  Stuart  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  British  interference,  he 
!  to  authorize  him  to  carry  on  that  interference  in  a  secret  manner;  by  no 
Mr.  Canning  intended  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
^▼emment  to  interfere  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  order  of  things  in 
1.  Mr.  Canning  expressly  said,  that  he  foun<led  his  approbation  of  the 
>n  the  implied  assent  of  the  people  of  Portugal  to  it;  and  in  a  despatch  dated 
1  of  July,  1826,  and  addressed  to  Sir  W.  A'Court,  he  says — **  It  appears  to 
I  the  wtiole,  that  the  best  chance  of  a  safe  and  tranquil  issue  to  the  present 
iinary  crisis  in  Portugal  will  be  to  be  found  in  an  acceptance  (as  immediate 
ae  suitable  with  the  importance  of  the  measure)  of  the  charter  of  Don  Pedro, 
as  it  is  with  his  abdication  of  the  throne.  Any  other  course  must,  as  it 
to  na,  be  full  of  danger."  But  what  did  Mr.  Canning  say  afterwards? — 
r,  nevertheless,  another  course  shall  be  pursued,  we  shall  not  be  the  less 
for  its  peaceable  and  happy  issue,  than  if  it  were  one  which  we  had  ourselves 
"  He  thought  that  he  had  now  .satisfactorily  shown  that  Mr.  Canning  had 
Imitted  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  charter  in  Por- 
jid  that^the  bringing  or  it  to  IJsbon  by  Sir  G.  Stuart,  who,  though  a  British 
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despatch  sent  by  Prince  Mctternich  to  Prince  E^terhazj,  the  Austrian  ambu 
to  this  country,  and  by  him  communicjited  to  this  goveniment.  Hon.  mei 
would  find  it  at  page  '29  of  these  papers.  lie  could  assare  the  House  that  no  ini 
tions  had  been  given  to  Lord  Cowley,  the  British  ambassador  at  Vienna, 
present  at  the  conference  between  Don  Miguel  and  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  his 
ship  only  joined  the  conference  at  the  desire  of  Prince  Mettemich.  The  intc 
of  Don  Pedro  tu  constitute  Don  Miguel  his  lieutenant  in  Portugal  was  kno 
Vienna,  and  was  communicated  by  Prince  Metternich  to  Don  Miguel.  In  c 
quenee  of  the  excitation  which  tlien  unfortunately  prevailed  in  the  minds  o 
people  of  Portugal,  it  was  thought  necessary  tliat  Don  Miguel  should  go  I 
with  from  Vienna  to  that  country.  Prince  Metternich  proposed  to  him  to  go  tl 
by  way  uf  Paris  and  London.  To  this  ])lan  Don  Miguel  expressed  great  reluct 
and  this  was  the  manner  in  which  Prince  Metternich  explained  the  matters  on  i 
he  invited  the  British  ambassador  to  a  conference,  **  Seeinr  ourselves  thus  arres 
our  progress  by  the  unexpected  resistance  we  had  met  with  from  this  young  pri 
determined  at  once,  confidentially,  and  in  the  fullest  detail,  to  make  the  B 
ambassador  (whom  1  had  previously  informed  of  the  object  and  end  of  my  coufei 
with  the  Portuguese  plenipotentiaries)  acquainted  with  all  that  had  passed  bel 
them  and  me,  and  betw  een  his  Majesty  and  the  Infant.  I  afterwards  invited  Sir  I 
Wellesley  to  meet  those  gentlemen  and  nie,  to  take  together  into  considenitic 
means  which  we  could  yet  adopt,  in  order  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Ii 
and  in  the  event  of  our  not  succeeding,  to  concert  such  measures,  as,  with  the  cci 
of  his  government,  from  which  we  were  quite  determined  not  to  separate  oursel 
this  afl'dir,  it  might  he  necessary  to  adopt  without  delay,  in  order  not  to  pn)long 
a  dangerous  state  of  things  in  Portugal."  Such  were  the  circumstances,  he  repi 
under  which  Lord  Cowley  had  become  a  party  to  that  protocol.  But  Lord  C« 
never  engaged  to  see  that  Don  Miguel  t^hould  perf(»rm  the  engagements  into  i 
he  had  entered  towanls  his  brother  and  towards  his  countr^'men.  He  nevei 
any  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  those  engagements.  He  was  nothing  mon 
a  witness  to  their  having  been  made;  and  thus  he  thought  that  there  was  an  i 
the  assertion  that  Lord  Cowley,  and  thnxigb  him  the  British  government  « 
party  to  the  arrangements  which  Don  Miguel  formally  made  with  his  brothc 
with  his  people.  His  noble  friend  had  likewise  stated,  that  there  was  a  protot 
London,  signed  by  Don  Miguel  previously  to  his  departure  for  Lisbon,  and  that 
protocol  must  have  been  fixed  on  before  Don  ISIiguel's  arrival  here,  an  if  wa«al 
to  in  a  despatch  written  about  the  same  time  from  Lis^ljon,  by  Sir  F.  I^mb. 
did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  state  to  the  House  the  contents  of  that  prol 
for  in  arguing  on  official  documents,  of  which  he  had  determined  to  refu» 
production,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  describe  their  coutcnts.  Whenever 
transactions  should  be  brought  to  a  final  issue,  that  protocol  should  be  publi 
and  then  his  noble  friend  would  see  that  there  was  no  engagement,  cither  expn 
implied,  compelling  us  to  prevent  Don  Miguel  from  acting  as  he  had  done.  ] 
stress  had  been  laid,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  on  the  ap|K*arance  of  the  B 
troops  in  Portugal  when  Don  Miguel  first  landed  at  IJsbon,  and  afterwards 
he  commenced  his  violation  of  the  rights  of  his  brother,  and  of  his  niece, 
believed  this  to  be  the  mo^t  important  part  of  his  noble  friend's  speech,  and  he 
that  it  was  that  which  had  created  the  greatest  impression  on  the  House. 
noble  friend  had  stated,  that  the  appearance  of  our  troops  in  Portugal  was  a  < 
interference  in  its  internal  affairs.  ''  It  mattered  not  whether  it  were  in^entioi 
not,"  he  said,  *'  but  a  direct  interference  it  certainly  was.**  It  was  true  thi 
British  troops  were  at  Lisbon  when  Don  Miguel  arriveJ.  It  was  true  that  instm* 
were  given  to  our  commanders  to  avoid  interfering  in  the  internal  dissen»u 
Portugal,  with  this  proviso,  that  in  ca<e  of  necessity,  they  were  to  grant  prot< 
to  the  menil)ers  of  the  Royul  family.  ^^  Nothing,"  said  the  hon.  gentleman  opp 
*^  could  have  lM.'en  more  imsy  than  for  us  to  have  retained  [H)sscssion  of  the  foi 
the  Tagus,"  and  on  that  point  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  we 
right  to  go  to  war  with  Portugal  to  support  the  Constitution,  or  to  control 
Miguel,  the  time  for  going  to  war,  or  for  using  those  menaces,  which,  if  dtsregi 
lef\  no  alternative  hut  war,  was  when  Lisbim  was  occupied  by  our  forces,  t 
there  be  any  ({uc-stion  upon  that  p«>int?    The  period  during  which  we  had  4,G 
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^000  efficient  troops  in  Portug^,  was  the  period  when  it  would  have  been  most 

opedieDt  for  us  to  interfere;  but  when  we  omitted  that  opportunity,  and  directed 

our  troops  to  withdraw  entirely  from  Portugal,  we  abandoned  all  right  of  inter* 

fennce  for  the  future.     It  was  only  right  that  he  should  state  to  the  House  that  the 

firiti^h  minister  had  withheld  the  order  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  contrary 

10  his  instructions,  but  in  conformity  with  what  he  considered  Ihe  interests  of  his 

eoontry.     The  British  government,  in  the  instructions  which  they  had  given  him, 

bad  maintained  the  position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Canning — that  the  troops  were  not 

MDt  to  take  any  part  in  the  internal  dissensions  of  Portugal ;  and  thus  they  were 

lUoved  to  stay  at  Lisbon  when  Don  Miguel  arrived,  and  also  when  he  assumed  the 

rqyil  signature,  and  usurped  the  throne  of  his  brother.     The  British  minister,  from 

good  motives,  dbregardcd  his  instructions,  acting  therein  with  such  perfect  propriety 

as  to  receive  for  it  the  approbation  of  the  government  at  home.     Ilis  reason  for 

disregarding  them  was  his  desire  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  engagement 

btnding  us  to  correct  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Don  Miguel,  or  whether  the 

interest  of  the  country  required  that  a  menacing  tone,  or  even  war,  should  be  adopted 

towards  him  and  his  intrusive  government.      All  this  took  place,  he  ought  to 

obeenre,  after  several  appearances  of  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  Don  Miguel,  to 

■Murne  the  royal  authority,  and  to  place  himself  upon  the  throne.     The  decree  for 

eonvening  the  Cortes  at  last  came  out,  having  the  royal  signature,  instead  of  the 

fignature  of  the  King^s  lieutenant  attached  to  it.     The  question,  whether  it  should 

btcrfere  or  not,  then  came  regularly  before  the  British  government,  and  yet,  though 

nch  was  the  question  brought  before  it,  the  order  that  every  British  soldier  in 

Portogal .should  be  withdrawn  was  repeated,  and,  if  he  were  not  mistaken,  the  letter 

which  contained  that  order  bore  the  signature  of  William  Iluskisson.     Thus,  if  the 

King's  government  had  basely  shrunk  from  the  performance  of  its  engagements,  it 

wa*  at  the  very  time  that  it  could  have  interfered  with  the  greatest  effect;  and  if  it 

were  base  to  shrink  from  the' performance  of  such  engagements,  the  King^s  present 

advisers  were  not  the  only  persons  obnoxious  to  that  imputation.      There  was 

toother  circumstance,  to  which  it  was  painful  even  to  allude,  but  to  which  he 

■adoubtedly  must  allude,  because  it  formed  one  of  the  combination  of  circumstances 

which  led  his  noble  friend  to  suppose  that  we  were  under  engagement  to  make  Don 

iliguel  perform  his  contract  towanls  his  brother  and  his  people,  and  that  was  the 

oath  which  Don  Miguel  had  taken  before  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of 

England,  mnd   the  British  government,  to  stand  faithfully  by  the  Constitution. 

He  admitted  that  such  a  promise  was  given  in  the  most  solemn,  and  that  it  had  been 

viobced  in  the  most  shameful,  manner.     God  forbid  that  he  should  say  one  word  in 

viodication  of  Don  MigueFs  conduct  upon  that  head.     Tie  was  well  aware  of  the 

illiance  which  his  noble  friend  was  sure  to  form  with  the  sympathies  of  all  who 

heard  him,  when  he  had  to  deal  with  the  engagements  of  a  person  upon  whose 

character  such  reflections  could  be  cast,  and  cast  with  justice.     He  was  also  well 

aware  that  his  noble  friend  had  availed  himself  largely  of  that  natural  sympathy 

which  he  was  certain  to  excite  when  he  pleaded  in  behalf  of  that  young  person 

whom  we  admitted  to  be  the  legitimate  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  whose  right  Don 

Mignel  had  asurped.     He  (Mr.  P.)  was  bound,  as  a  minister,  to  consult  the  great 

interest*  committed  to  his  charge,  and  to  decide  on  the  inerits  of  the  question,  not 

by  listening  to  appeals  to  his  feelings,  but  by  pursuing  the  dictates  of  reason  and 

exfiediency.     It  was  true,  then,  that  Don  Miguel  had  disregarded  the  oath  which 

he  had  sworn  to  his  brother.     What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  that  oath 

was  disrcgarde<J, — how  far  the  violation  of  it  was  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing 

feeling  of  Portugal, — were  points  into  which  he  docline<l  to  enquire,  for  he  was  not 

prepared  to  vindicate  them.     He  had,  however,  heard  it  whispered  that  the  same 

circamstances  had  happened  l)efore  in  the  same  family,  and  they  mi^ht  therefore 

entitle  him  to  some  allowance,  though  he  admitted  that  they  could  nor  palliate  his 

oblivion  of  the  most  sacred  engagements.     Honourable  members  could  not  have 

forgotten  that  the  I^razils  had  been  separated  from  Portugal  some  years  before  in 

Dcariv  the  same  manner  as  Portugal  had  recently  been  separated  from  the  Brazils. 

Be  was  afraid  that  it  somehow  or  other  had  happened  that  Don  Pe<lro  liad  contractetl 

towards  his  father  engagements  similar  to  those  which  Don  Miguel  had  contracted 

towmrds  Dud  Pedro.      He  was  afraid  that  it  likewise  had  happened  that  Don  Pedro, 
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reiving  on  tlic  support  of  the  people,  had  violated  his  engagements  foi%'ards  his 
futlier  OS  decidedly  as  Don  ^liLMiel  had  since  violated  them  towards  Don  Pedro, 
lie  had  some  reason  to  helieve  that  when  Dun  Pedro  was  administering  the  govern- 
ment of  the  J>ra/ils  in  the  name  of  his  father,  he  took  the  foHowing  oath  in  a  letter 
he  wrote.  ^' John,  King  of  Portugal: — I  protest  to  your  majesty  that  I  never  will 
be  a  perjurer.  That  if  the  peoule  of  the  Brazils  were  mad  enough  to  think  of  elect- 
ing me  emperor,  the  election  should  not  be  until  I  and  all  the  Portuguese  in  the 
Drazils  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  that  I  swear  all  this  fuithfully  to  your  majesty, 
writing  in  my  own  blood,  this  oath  to  be  faithful  to  your  majesty,  the  I'ortuguefa 
nation,  and  the  constitution.**  Circumstances  arose  shortly  afterwanls,  which 
proved  the  value  which  Don  Pedro  set  upon  this  oath.  The  prevailing  feeling  of 
the  Brazils  wa.s  so  strong  in  favour  of  erecting  the  Brazils  into  an  indeftcndcnt  state, 
and  of  separating  them  from  Portugal,  that  Dun  Pedro  felt  that  he  had  no  altematiTa 
but  to  yield  to  that  feeling,  ami  to  declare  himself  emperor,  if  he  wished  to  prewrva 
any  amicable  relations  wiih  Portugal.  It  was  true  that  the  cases  of  Don  Pedra 
and  Don  Miguel  were  not  anahjg(ju^ ;  for  in  the  case  of  Don  Pedro  there  waa  not 
even  the  shadow  of  an  obligation  made  with  England ;  still  tliere  was  enough  nf 
rc^'cmblance  between  them  to  show  that  Britain  ought  not  altogether  to  disregard 
the  way  in  which  such  engagements  had  been  violated  by  another  memlKT  of  (ha 
royal  family  of  Braganza.  There  was  another  argun;ent  of  his  noble  friend,  which 
might  appear  to  pii>M*>s  some  importance—*'  Ynu  repudiate,"  said  his  nolde  friend, 
**all  interference  now,  though  I  lia\e  shown  that  all  your  former  con rsi»  has  beea 
a  course  of  iulerferen«*e.  I  claim  your  aillierence,  not  to  your  exception,  but 
to  your  rule.  You  ha\e  interfereil  otien  before  in  the  alfairs  of  Portugal,  all  I 
ask  of  you  is  to  interfere  again  n«iw."  Now  this,  he  begged  leave  to  .«ay.  wai 
a  lulhirioiis  arguuiLiit.  lie  admittiil  that  England  hail  often  interfered  with 
the  atVairs  of  Portugal.  The  relations  of  England  to  Portugal  were  .«*o  jitcu- 
liar,  t!i;»t  it  wan  inipnsslble  for  Eiif^laud  not  to  interfere  in  tl;em.  Wv  had 
guaranieid  in  repea'eil  treaties  tl.e  iiulepcndence  of  I*ortuj;al;  and  that  guaranue 
gave  ti>  a  ri^lit  to  interfere  in  the  iKUiiagement  of  hi-r  atl'airs.  Ili.^  noMe  friend  had 
said,  "  You  interienil  at  Vienna  about  the  separation  of  the  Brazils  from  Purtngal, 
and  aUo  about  the  appointment  of  Don  Miguel  to  be  lieutenant  of  that  kingdoni: 
why  do  y<«u  not  interlere  for  the  restoration  of  the  Cliarler?"  lie  (Mr.  Peel)  woiUd 
tell  his  nol»le  friend  >ljor;ly  why.  \\  c  interfered  in  the  case  of  the  BraziN,  Invau^c 
under  i»nr  mediation  a  n«  L''otiatii)n  had  been  entered  iiito  for  separating  the  Biu/ili 
fnini  Piiituiral,  and  lor  piaeing  the  crowns  of  the  two  countries  on  dillereut  biuils. 
When  Don  Peth'o,  li\  the  death  of  his  t'atiu-r,  united  the  two  crow us:  on  his  own 
head,  we  were  eoinpclled.  hy  the  tre.ity  which  liad  hecn  signed  under  our  m»liaiiop, 
to  intert'L-re  in  order  to  compel  him  to  mala-  his  election  of  the  crown  wliieh  he  wou'd 
prefer  to  wear.  Tlie  tri'aty  of  l^'J.*  remiend  it  necessary  lor  u>  In  call  on  Don  Puiru 
to  fulfil  hi<  oblig.itioi)s  unih*i  it,  and  to  separate  Portugal  and  the  Brazils  for  vut. 
Sucll  interference  a^  this  uii^ht  jiowibly  he  found  by  hi-  noble  friend  in  numerciui 
ca<^e<;  but  where  could  his  nolde  frieiul  tiiid  any  interference  on  our  part  with  the 
internal  regulatilm^  of  ilic  governn.ent  of  P<»rtugal 'r  We  had  been  eonmvJed  nith 
Portugal  tor  four  cenfurie>.  and  in  tliat  time  many  ehangi.>  hail  occurred  in  the  form 
of  governtiicnt  of  IkiiIi  einintrio.  There  were  treaties  formed  uilh  Portugal  in  the 
reign  (d'Charle**  1.,  ai-d  aNo  in  the  lime  of  ilie  eonimonwealtli.  and  hy  those  (reativ^ 
we  ^\ere  Ixnind  to  nothing  ninre  than  maintain  her  indepen<ienee  a^dnst  all  n'^sailant.«. 
When  the  Corti-i  met  in  l.**-*2,  and  claimed  our  int«  irea-nic  in  their  l)eh:di'.  what 
wa>  the  an!'\\er  f^ivm  tu  ilii-ir  api'lication  by  Mr.  I'anning?  It  was  this — "  We 
have  undertaken  to  jjniirantee,  and  are  really  at  all  ha7ard>  to  guarantee,  the  irdo- 
pendcnee  of  Portugal  tVoni  foreign  powuiv,  hut  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  «i! 
decline  to  interlere  in,  it^  iijtrrn.il  reu'daii<'n>."  l!e  ti,erei*«»re  .-»aid,  that  then?  »a* 
no  moral  oli!i;:atioii.  ha\inir  the  fi»ree  <  i  a  fi>rnial  obl'i^ation,  ari>irg  from  uur  pa>t 
interferem-e  in  tht- atVairs  ct'  Pt>rtug;d,  ^^hich  called  np-u  !!<  to  interfere  at  presk-r.l 
fur  tiie  ri-.<:or:iti<.n  of  the  (Vnarter.  l*ut  tlien  came  anoilier  ipie:>tion.  — did  aiiv  con* 
siderutioo"*  of  intin^t  ei.inni  1  n^  to  intiTien*  otherni  e  than  we  hiiherto  had  inter- 
feriil ':*  He  rea!l\  did  iH't  understand  tl.e  cour.-e  wl.ieh  his  nolde  friend  wi>lit\J  the 
go\ernmcut  to  p'tr-ue.  We  Inul  taken  every  other  alternative  but  war.  or  the  menacf 
uf  war.     We  hud  withdrawn  our  minister  from  Portugal  some  time  ag«i.  and  he  was 
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fdilabteat.    The  English  gOTcrnmcnt  had,  as  was  generally  known,  hccome  the 
(piMnntee  for  the  payment  of  a  loun  made  in  this  country  to  Don  Miguel.     The 
mmej  was  sent  off  to  Lisbon,  but  as  soon  as  Don  Miguel  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  his  brother  and  to  the  charter,  the  British  minister  sent  back  the  first 
nstalment  of  the  loan,  which  had  actually  reached  the  port  of  Lisbon.    On  the  affairs 
of  Terceirs,  he  did  not  intend  to  speak,  for  it  appeared  that  they  were  to  form  the 
Mhj'.'ct  of  another  motion.     Ho  knew  not  to  what  acts,  save  those  which  he  had  men- 
tioaed,  England  could  have  resorted,  short  of  war,  or  the  application  of  such  menace.4 
tt.  if  disreganled,  would  render  war  a  natural  consequence.     Now,  was  it  for  the 
ioterest  of  England,  ho  would  ask,  to  fio  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Don 
IGtrud  to  perform  his  engagements,  or  of  enforcing  on  a  reluctant  people  a  consti- 
uition  for  which  they  had  no  predilection  P     Under  what  circumstances,  he  would 
isk.  wa<  that  constitution  granted  ?    The  House  had  been  told  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  England  to  range  herself  on  the  side  of  free  con.^titutions,  and  against  despotic 
fpOTeniment» ;  and  that  she  ought,  upon  that  principle,  to  throw  her  sword  into  the 
bahace  of  parties  which  were  now  dividing  Portugal.     In  plain  English,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  baronet,  and  of  his  noble  friend,  when  stripped  of  its  dazzling 
rhetoric,  was  nothing  more  than  this — ^^  We  ought  to  go  to  war  for  the  Portuguese 
etnstitution.**     Now,  whatever  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England  might  be  at 
present  reganling  the  propriety  of  sucli  a"  war,  ho  would  venture  to  predict  that  two 
months  would  not  elapse  afternts  commencement,  before  the  supplies  for  prosecuting 
it  would  be  withheld.     Was,  then,  that  constitution  granted  with  such  deliberation 
anil  consideration  of  circumstances  as  ought  to  precede  the  grant  of  a  form  of  govern- 
EKnt?    ift  was  true  that  that  constitution  emanated  from  a  legitimate  source.     Rut 
nn«I(?r  what  circumstances  ?     Don  Pedro  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  D<m 
John  on  the  26th  of  April.     On  the  30th  of  .April  he  had  an  interview  with  Sir 
Ch^ries  Stuart,  when  mention  was  first  ma<le  of  the  Portuj^uese  constitution.     Sir 
(.*.  Stuart,  in  his  despatch  to  the  British  government  on  tiie  subject,  said,  **  he  pro- 
dot'ed  the  project  of  a  constitution  for  Portugal,  to  the  compilation  of  which  he  had 
<levoti.«il  the -greater  part'* — of  what  would  the  House  suppose?     Of  his  life?     No; 
Wr  Charles  Stuart  aMdetl,  **of  a  week."     Thi-*  was  the  manner  in  which  Don  Pedro 
h»j  framcHJ  a  cr>nstitution  by  which  a  country  2,000  or  3,000  miles  from  the  Brazils 
wa«  to  Iw  governed!    Before  this  country  resolved  to  go  to  war,  in  su|)]>ort  of  such  a 
r- tomtit uiion,  it  would  at  least  be  material  to  ascertain  how  far  the  atleetions  of  the 
Wiple  of  Portugal  were  enlisted  in  its  favour.     On  the  1st  of  March,  1828,  Sir 
Knilerick  I^mb  wrote,  in  a  d&t|)atch  to  the  Hrilij^h  government — *'  Don  Miguel  is 
r)n«tantly    assaile<l    with   entreaties  to  make   himself  king.     The   assumption   of 
tovereign  pow-^T  by  Don  Miguel  is  likely  to  be  popular  with  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Portugal."     In  the  course  of  tlie  same  month  Sir  F.  Lamb  stated,  in 
anoth<*r  He- patch — •'  Xo  party  here  of  any  consecjuence  attaches  the  least  value  to 
the  charter."     Tlie«e  facts  beio?  i)erfectly  undeniable,  he  im])lored  the  House  to 
reflect  upon  the  coTise(|uence8  of  forcing  upon  a  reluctant  people  a  constitution,  how- 
e»ef  gnod  in  itself.     It  should  not  l>e  forgotten  that  an  effort  ha<l  been  made  in  Por- 
tusal  to  oppose  the  assumption  of  ])ower  by  Don  ^liguel.     The  army  aided  that 
attempt,  all  the  disciplined  force  of  the  country  was  in  its  favour,  and  yet  the  attemjit 
ii-jnally  faileil.     The  failure  of  this  attemjjt  to  dis]>ossess  Don  Miguel  of  his  usurped 
authority  warrantwl  the  assumption  that  we  should  mtiet  with  no  cordial  sup[)ort 
from  the  people  of  Portugal,  if  we  entered  upon  a  war  in  support  of  the  constitution. 
It  was  said  tliut  Brazil  had  proposal  to  us  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  dispossw^  Don  ^Miguel  of  his  power  and  re-*  stablish  the  constitution  ;  but  it 
v»  quite  evident  that  this  would  be  merely  a  nominal  treaty  on  the  part  of  Bra/il, 
in-l  that  the  whole  burthen  of  the  war,  if  it  were  undertaken,  would  fall  upcm  us. 
Be^idi-s,  there  were  gfmd  reapons  for  supposing  th.at  even  if  the  government  of  Brazil 
were  inclincfl  to  defray  its  share  of  the  undertaking,  the  people  of  that  ecmutry  would 
not  con-sent  to  such  a  sacrifice  in  favour  of  Portuguese  interests  exclusively.     On 
the  jmiund,  therefore,  that  there  wa<nothing  which  called  upon  thiscountry,  in  vindica- 
tion of  its  honour,  to  go  to  war,  or  lo  pursue  any  other  cour?e  than  that  which  had 
Keen  ]>ur»uefl,  on  tlie  ground  that  the  interests  of  the  country,  apart  from  considera- 
t!oiiH  i.f  honour,  were  ojjpoed  to  war,  he  wouM  resist  the  niotif-n,  the  object  of  which 
«ii»  tii  eipri'tfs  ail  opinion  in  favour  of  another  line  of  policy.     He  wisjlied,  on  hii 
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own  account  personally,  and  as  connected  with  the  administrationf  that  the  papers 
movt>d  for  couUl  be  pnMiucu  i ;  but  in  the  pivsent  state  of  our  relations  with  Portugml, 
he  was  bound  to  state  his  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  interes^t  of  England, 
it  woiiM  not  be  for  the  interest  of  Portugal,  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  that 
])arty  with  which  the  syminithies  of  his  noble  friend  were  80  justly  and  so  honourably 
en<,'a^cd.  On  these  grounds  he  was  bound  to  state,  on  hi.s  res|xjn«ibility  as  a  min- 
iiiter  of  tlio  crown,  that  it  wtiuld  nut  be  wise  to  pnHhice  the  docninciits  at  the  present 
moment.  The  noble  Lord  had  ^tared,  that  the  paper*  alivady  pnKhiced  on  the  snb- 
joct  were  parbled  extracts.  He  donii-d  that  most  di'^tinctly.  Ho  truste«l  that  tha 
Hou*ie  would  not  Ihj  iniposfd  uprm  by  whatever  they  might  have  heard  with  respect 
to  the  pretlilections  of  his  Majesty's  government  for  arbitrary  power  and  despotic 
institutions,  and  of  its  inditfen>nco  to  free  institutions,  and  to  the  fate  of  those  who 
hail  lKH.*n  ongHffetl  in  maintaining  them ;  he  hop(Hl,  he  rci>eated,  that  the  House  would 
not  allow  itself  to  ho  led  away  by  vugue  accusations,  that  government  wa«  insensible 
to  the  painful  situation  of  those  |K*rsons  who  had  involved  themselves  in  dilKculiies 
from  their  adherence  to  the  i'vvc  institutions  of  i*ortngal.  IK*  could  state  wiih  truth 
that  ministers  were  at  the  present  moment  labouring  earnestly  and  solicitously  for 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  those  unhappy  persons,  and  he  Coidd  assure  the 
House  that  one  of  his  main  grounds  for  withholding  his  a>scnt  from  the  motion 
before  them,  was  his  dclil>crate  conviction  that  the  unreserve<I  communication  uf 
documents  would  not  ]irouiote  their  inti-rests.  An  att'jnipt  had  bivn  made  to  raiw 
a  prejudice  against  the  government  by  assorting  that  ministers  huil  insistetl  that 
Don  Peilro  should  ^ive  liis  dau;;htcr  in  marriage  to  l)(»n  Miguel.  He  could  only 
meet  that  p<»siti  ve  as'jerlion  by  as  positive  a  denial.  The  liritish  government  ha*!  never 
attempted  to  press  the  marriage  u}ion  Don  iVdro  since  he  dirlared  his  insu|»enib!e 
and  very  natural  repugnance  to  the  union.  Indeed,  all  communicaticms  with  Don 
Pedro  oil  that  >ubject  had  been  made  rather  with  the  view  of  aseiTlaiuing  his  .M,'oli- 
ments  than  any  other  object.  After  the  e.vplanation  he  had  otioii-d,  be  was  sun* (he 
House  wouUl  iK'ar  hiui  out  in  the  a<i<ertion  that  the  British  government  hail  done 
nothing  in  di«crrace  the  honour  of  England.  The  guvcTnincnl  pn»fesst»d  no  friend- 
ship fur  :irl)'itrary  power,  it  c.\pr(»s«'e«l  no  ap])rohation  <it'thc  course  of  conduct  which 
Don  Miiriicl  had  ])urMit'd.  Heelalnied  perniissirn  to  sliarein  the  sympathy  which  wai 
felt  for  tho-^e  individuals  who  were  sutU-riiig  on  account  of  thi-ir  attachment  to  free 
institution*,  and  their  adlnTfOcc  to  the  cause  of  Don  IV'dni,  whtmi  thev  cnn«i:dered 
their  legitimate  monarcli ;  but  he  tru^ted  it  was  pri'^'iiiile  to  nroneile  that  feeling 
with  ol>i*dieMcc  to  the  dictates  of  calm  an<l  .'■oljer  judgment.  He  thought  it  was  the 
true  policy  of  England  to  maintain  pi-ace  as  loni;  as  it  cotdd  be  maintained  coi.H^t- 
eiitly  with  honour,  and  not  for  one  hour  lunger  than  it  could  he  so  maintained.  lo 
tlie  pi<  r<Mit  in-'tanec  he  was  of  opinion  that  ilu»  mainlenance  of  ]icace  wa«*  perfectly 
fM.n>i>tcnt  with  tin*  honour  and  intcri''ts  of  England;  and  let  the  ju«lsrnient  of  the 
HouM'  he  what  it  niiirht.  lu*,  for  one.  iu\cr  would  1)^  a  party  t«)  a  vote,  which  would 
have  the  etl'icl  of  contra\«  ninjr  the  policy  which  the  L'overninent  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued, and  of  v.  hich  he  bclicvetl  the  ilou>e  wouM,  at  no  remote  i»eri(Mi.  have  cau?e  lo 
rejient  [rhiir>\ 

Rising  aI"t<T  .Mr.  Hn"*ki<^on,  who  had  spoken  iumiediately  after  the  right  hon. 
Sci  retary,  in  favour  of  the  motion. — 

Mr.  iVd  e\|-laincd.  that  h\<  rii-ht  hon.  friciul  had  complained  thai. he  had  s-tatc*! 
tl.:»i  the  Hrili-h  armv  had  been  recalled  from  PortUL'al.  whiNt  he    .Mr.  HM>ki^!«;'n 

m 

w:.>  ('(doniul  Sccretaiv.  at  a  rime  when  it  was  known  that  Don  Mijuel  bad  \i<'la'itl 
the  charter.  Uut  he  hail  utit  stated  that  when  his  right  h«)n.  frienil  reealUti  the 
}{riti>h  trottps  Don  Miguel  had  taken  the  title  of  King.  ihoiiLrh  he  had  gi\en  ii.ilica- 
tiiin>  <if  hi-i  intentions  to  u^ur]i  that  title.  The  onler  was  given  tm  the  l'»'ih  of 
March:  and,  previously  to  giving  it.  a  letter  had  been  rccei\td  from  Sir  V.  Lamh. 
stating  that  the  otiiccrs  of  the  army  had  been  di^plactd.  and  that  <ither  ste|»s  had 
been  taken,  which  were  the  evident  ])recur!»ors  of  more  violent  measures.  t>n  the 
*J-lth  of  March,  Sir  F.  Lamb  noiiticd  to  Lord  Dudley,  that  the  (Miamlier  of  Di-pntie* 
liad  been  di>solved.  witln.nt  rci|uir:i:g  th::t  ai]f»thcr  >hotdd  be  convoked,  which  was 
<lireclly  contrary  to  the  charter.  It  wa-.  >uhsc<piently  to  the  former «!e«ij»atehes  reeei\ttl 
from  Sir  F.  Lauib  that  the  order  had  been  used  for  the  recall  of  the  Uriti>h  triw^if, 
and  he  tluTctore  inferix^l  that  his  right  Ir  r.   friend  concerTt'  in  the  policy  of  itid 
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Bfftiih  gofernment  not  to  interpose  by  force  for  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese 
aoBfCitntioQ. 

Mr.  Huskisdon  explained.  What  he  complained  of  was,  that  his  riglit  hon.  friend 
noted  despatches  of  his  which  he  did  not  produce,  and  he  challenged  his  right  hon. 
ffieMl  to  produce  the  letter  signed  by  him. 

Mr.  Peel  (with  warmth.) — "  I  deny  the  charge,  [loud  cries  of  'hear.H  I  did  not 
•note  the  letters  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  There  is  an  end  of  all  discussion,  if 
1  eaoDot  refer  to  facts.  I  said  that  an  order  was  given  for  the  recall  of  the  British 
troops  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  Secretary  was  Mr.  Huskisson.  I  quote  no 
kOars:  I  relate  facts.'* 

On  adivision*  the  motion  was  negatived  by  150  against  73;  majority,  77. 
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Mabch  11,  1830. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice,  at  the  close  of  a  long  speech,  moved  for  a  select  committee,  to 
enjaire  into  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  and  the  best  means  of  im- 
pnmng  their  condition. 
In  the  coarse  of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Ma.  Secretabt  Psel  said  he  was  unwilling  to  permit  a  question  relating  so 
iamediaiely  tu  the  domestic  policy  of  one  part  of  the  empire,  and  not  very  remote 
fran  that  of  the  other,  to  pass  without  a  few  observations  from  him,  particularly  in 
Muideration  of  the  public  situation  which  he  held.     He  was  favourable  to  the 
ippoiotment  of  the  committee ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  improper  than  to  attempt 
tokj^late  upon  the  subject  of  providing  for  the  Irish  poor,  without  very  mature 
Kvliminary  enquiries,  and  nothing  could  be  so  unwise  as  to  reject  the  proposal  to 
iegiAile  after  such  enquiries  had  been  made.     One  great  part  of  the  value  of  the 
eomioittee  would  depend  on  the  mode  in  which  the  enquiry  should  be  conducted.  If 
(he  eommittee  entered  into  the  general  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  he  would  not  say 
tiiit  much  valuable  information  would  not  be  collected,  but  perfectly  certain  was  he 
thit  DO  practical  result  would  ensue.     He  would  advise  his  hon.  friend,  who  he  sup- 
posdl  would  sit  OS  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  make  his  report  upon  the  few  follow- 
iflf  points  : — First,  a  clear  statement  to  the  House,  and  to  the  British  public,  of  the 
editing  enactments  in  Ireland,  with  reference  to  the  provisions  for  the  Irish  poor ; 
thff  exti^nt  to  which  the  land  is  subject  to  any  pecuniary  levy  for  the  purposes  of 
providing  for  any  classes  of  the  poor,  mutilated,  diseased,  or  wanting  subsistence ; 
aen  to  enquire,  whether  it  were  desirable  to  extend  those  enactments,  and  to  describe 
the  Dieasureri  by  which  they  were  to  be  extended,  with  the  machinery  by  which  they 
were  to  o'lerate ;  anl  Listly,  the  committee  should  report  on  the  effect  which  the 
•ystem  of  Irish   Poor-laws  would  have  upon  the  population  of  Ireland.     Nothing 
eoiiM  lie  more  plausible  and  specious  than  the  first  appearance  of  the  proposal  for 
Veimilating  the  two  countries,  or  extending?  the  English  Poor-law  system  to  Ireland. 
It  might  appear  that  the  poor  had  a  natural  claim  to  relief.     By  poor  he  meant  those 
that  were  unable  to  provide  for  themselves  ;  and  great  injustice  arose  practically  from 
the  existence  of  Poor-laws  in  one  place  and  from  their  absence  in  another.     The 
galbnt  General  who  seconded  the  motion  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  Poor-laws, 
imi  he  wished  to  impose  the  same  suffering  on  Ireland.     lie  was  like  the  fox  who 
hirj  lost  hi*  tail,  and  who  wanted  to  persuade  all  other  foxes  that  tails  were  an  en- 
cambrance.     He  would  give  the  whole  of  the  English  system  to  Ireland.     IMany 
gniJemen  swd — Apply  all  the  good  of  the  English  system  of  Poor-laws  to  Ireland, 
Uhl  without  any  of  the  evil.     But  even  if  this  could  be  done,  the  question  was,  could 
tJiey  exclude  the  gradual  growth   of  what  was  bad?     There  was  an  inevitable 
tendency,  in  any  such  a  system,  to  grow  into  abuse ;  and  if  the  poor  had  an  acknow- 
ledged legal  claim  to  relief,  where  could  the  limitation  of  that  claim  be  fixed  ?     If 
every  man  who  could  not  support  himself  were  to  have  an  acknowledged  legal  claim 
upon  the  wealthy,  the  land  of  Ireland  would  be  subject  to  an  Agrarian  law,  and  the 
present  poMessors  of  the  soil  would  have  to  part  with  their  property,  and,  what  was 
more,  without  any  material,  and  certainly  without  any  permanent,  diminution  of  the 
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distress.  If  the  right  or  claim  be  confined  only  to  those  who  wera  digoMcii, 
limitation  would  not  be  found  much  stricter  than  the  other;  fur  if  a  man  weieui 
to  procure  employment,  and  especially  if  he  liod  a  family,  the  step  from  pover 
illness  was  very  short.  The  hon.  mem()cr  for  Armagh  had  said — **  We  woB*t 
Poor-rates,  but  we  will  have  a  Labour-rutc,  and  nothing  shall  be  raised  on  the 
except  to  proTide  for  the  employment  of  the  poor.'*  The  hon.  member,  by 
principle,  provided  no  relief  for  distress ;  he  excluded  the  decrepit,  and  all  who  c 
not  labour.  Was  this  **  Lalwur-rate  "  to  be  applied  in  the  parish  in  which  it 
raised  ?  What  would  this  be  but  a  subscription  from  the  rich,  and  a  diminutic 
their  means  to  employ  the  |>oor,  and  how  would  this  increase  the  demand  for  lab( 
It  would  pro  tanto  dimini.sh  the  means  of  the  prosperous  farmer,  to  be  applied 
forced  labour,  which  would  not  otherwise  arise,  or  be  actually  nccessar}* ;  the  pnx 
of  which  being  less  productive  in  amount,  and  in  every  resiiect  of  inferior  beoef 
the  trountr}'  than  the  labour  the  farnn-rs  would  employ  with  that  capital  if  it  were 
in  their  own  hands,  there  would  ultimately  l>e  less  employment  for  the  labourer, 
diuiini>hed  wages,  than  if  no  such  Labour- rate  were  imposed.  Before  the  House 
sented  to  the  intro<luction  of  the  Poor-laws,  under  the  name  of  Labour-rate,  \c\ 
House  consider  the  practical  operation  of  that  system ;  and  they  would  find  in  i 
material  dibtinetion,  cither  in  principle  or  effect,  from  such  a  rate  2is  was  called 
Poor-rate  in  England.  His  hon.  friend,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  advocated 
Scotch  system,  instea<l  of  the  Knglish.  Now,  what  was  meant  by  the  Scotch  systt 
for  in  Scotland  the  system  in  the  Highlands  was  perfectly  different  from  that  o( 
Lowlands  and  manufacturing  districts.  Hy  the  law,  the  system  in  everv  pK 
Scotland  should  be  the  same;  hut  practically  this  was  very  different,  fte  n 
doubted  if,  acconling  to  the  decisions  of  the  Scotch  courts,  there  was  not  a  legal  cl 
for  relief  by  every  one  of  the  poor  who  was  unemployed.  He  doubted  if  tlH»  Sc 
system  were  legal  as  it  existed,  or  if  any  system  of  taxing  parishes  for  iIk*  sup 
of  the  poor  could  check  the  ultimate  evil  now  fi-lt  in  this  country.  It  was  ]m|KM! 
for  him  to  discuss  a1)sentei*isni  at  that  time,  although  he  felt  nil  the  inconvenient 
it ;  but  he  wouhl  at  once  reject  the  doctrine  which  considered  it  proper  that  \ 
liainent  should  attempt  to  interfcn*  directly  with  absentei'ism.  It  might  beth'ii 
plausible  to  impose  a  tax  upon  absenteeism;  but  if  anv  man  diti  entertui.i  .«»n 
notion,  and  wishwl  to  Ik'  converted,  or  wa*^  open  to  conviction,  let  him  reu*.l  the  !« 
of  Mr.  Ihirke  to  Sir  <*harlc'i  Itinghain.  In  1774,  when  Ireland  had  an  indefa'n 
Parliunicnt,  a  tax  on  ab>entccs  was  ])ro]>o^cd,  and  a  very  popular  and  prevailing 
prc-«iion  existi.'d  in  tavour  of  the  tax;  but  Mr.  Burke's  argument^  were  pi'rfectly « 
el(l'^ive,  and  they  had  changed  the  opinions  of  many  of  those  who  were  difri^jM 
decide  in  fa\our  of  the  measure.  But  at  present,  wlien  the  public  duties  called 
Irish  gentry  away  from  their  country,  and  when  so  many  ])ossesscd  property  in  I 
parts  of  the  Uuitinl  Empire,  how  could  it  be  consi>tent  with  justice  to  ini|K»se  an 
tax  ?  The  question  was  altogether  bevond  the  direct  interference  of  the  legislat 
But  the  most  material  o})jcct  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  C*ommittce  would  bi 
satisfy  the  people  of  JOngland  by  its  enipiiries.  There  was,  unquestionably,  a  g 
practu-al  injustice  in  the  working  of  thr  Poor-laws  ut  present.  Although  thegrei 
abuses  existed  respecting  the  pa>!>age  of  Irish  lalxjurers  into  England,  hemuittcoB 
thuthefi'lt  aver>e  to  impo>ing  any  restriction  on  a  free  passage.  His  hon.  friend  prop 
inq>risoinnent  a<  a  check,  he  would  probably  confine  all  the  Iri»h  labiiureni 
came  to  Liverjuiol  in  that  town  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  ;  but,  of  all  chi 
to  iniuiigratiitu,  imprisfmnient  wuuld  l>e  tlie  inn>t  useless  a:.d  objectionable. 

<iencral  (ra<coyne :  I  said  inqjrisonnicnt  and  hanl  labour. 

Mr.  Peel  continiK-d  :  Then  the  passengers  would  never  come  a^in.  But  it  w« 
not  Ik.'  a  chcaj)  way  of  getting  rid  of  Irish  lalnnircrs,  to  build  a  jail  and  supiKirttl 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  tlie  population.  'J'he  lx.>st  way  would  be  to  find  an  i 
market  for  tlit*  pr»or  man's  labour,  his  only  eomnKKlity ;  and  any  laws  to  prevent 
poor  man  from  passing  freely  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  «ouU 
pregnant  with  ir.justire.  \^  to  laryrc  institiiti«)ns  in  Ireland,  to  receive  the  poor ' 
were  unable  to  pruvide  for  liicmM*lvc«:,  he  desp:iiriMl  of  any  etfectual  remedy  f 
such  a  scheme.  Thl-i  was  the  wor.>t  -y^tem  that  couhMx*  intnNhiecfl :  for'it 
pn>viding  not  only  foiMl  but  h)dging,  \«hich  ought  not,  he  thought,  to  be  duue.  eit 
incases  of  disease,  or  decrepitude  fnmi  accident.     He  much  doubted  iftbeio 
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of  dM  English  Poor-laws  into  frcland  would  reiieTe  the  poor  of  England';  for 
{  did*  not  suiler  from  Irish  distress,  but  from  the  invasion  of  Irish  labourers. 
giUiih  fiumer  had  the  benefit  of  cheap  labour,  by  the  influK  of  Irish  poor. 
MT-lswa  in  Ireland  would  increase  distress,  as  they  would  prevent  the  building 
^  md  hmve  other  injurious  effects.  They  woiUd  probably  banish  from  tlie 
a  nuinber  of  persons  of  small  fortimes,  who  would  not  like  to  be  subject  to 
tional  annoyance  of  the  Poor-laws.  Although  he  thought  it  a  dangerous 
Kit  to  introduce  the  EngJish  Poor-laws  into  Ireland,  yet  the  proposal  ought 
t  rejected  without  the  most  deliberate  enquiry.  The  Committee,  however, 
aiy  have  to  consider  the  distress  which  existed  among  the  labourers,  and  the 
Di  of  providing  them  employment  and  relief.  In  that  view  of  it  he  gave 
ial  assent  to  the  motion, 
lotion  wns  agreed  to  and  a  committee  appointoi. 
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Maech  12,  1830. 

hder  of  the  Day  having  been  moved,  for  the  House  to  resolve  into  a  Com- 
r  Supply*  Sir  James  Graham  moved,  pursuant  to  notice,  by  way  of  amend- 
e  IfiHowing  resolution: — '*That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  late 
in  the  otiicc  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  afforded  an  opportunity  to  save 
Df  X3,000  a  year,  without  any  violation  of  existing  engagements,  and  with- 
letrimeot  to  the  public  service.^ 
coarse  of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

ccxETABT  Pbel  Said,  before  the  House  disposed  of  the  proposition  now 
i  to  it^  consideration,  it  would  not  be  immaterial  distinctly  to  recall  to  its 
ou  the  character  and  principle  of  that  proposition.  It  was  not  a  motion 
e  an  excessive  estimate,  nor  to  diminish  an  extravagant  vote,  but  to  visit 

0  had  made  this  ap[K>intment  with  condemnation  and  censure.  Thus  a 
of  justice  was  inseparably  interwoven  with  a  matter  of  policy.  The  House 
*d  upon  to  pronounce  a  verdict ;  it  was  sitting,  not  merely  in  its  political, 
:s  jufiicial  character;  and,  however  highly  excited  party  feelings  might  be 
*riain  there  were  few  members  who  would  consent  to  pronounce  that  verdict 
listening  to  the  evidence,  and  paying  due  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the 

The  animus  was  always  a  very  main  ingredient  in  the  estimate  of 
ity.  Never  had  he  been  more  satisfied  of  any  thing  in  his  life,  than  that  if 
so  adopted  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet,  it  would  be  doing  an  act  of 
t  flagrant  injui^ticc.  Standing  in  the  situation  he  (Mr.  Peel)  occupied, 
g  as  the  advocate  of  the  accused,  and  addressing  the  House  as  the  judges 
?  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
its  forbearance  and  indulgence.  In  the  year  1828,  when  a  schism,  to  the 
ances  of  which  he  could  never  refer  without  regret,  occurred  between  the 

1  of  the  government,  his  right  hon.  friend  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  had  been 
d  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ami  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.      Lord 

nod  his  hon.  friend  behind  him  (Sir  G.  Coekburn)  protested  against  that 
lunation,  and  they  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  efficiency  of  tho  service, 
ley  apprehended  would  then  be  injured :  they  contended  that  the  two  places 
lot  be  united  in  the  same  person ;  and  the  question  was  considered  at  the 
h  reference  to  what  had  passed  in  the  year  18*26,  when  tho  House  had  over- 
s  proposal  of  government  that  these  offices  should  be  disunited.  Ministers, 
thought  if  right  to  defer  to  the  sense  of  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Vesey  Fitz- 
ras  tlwrefore  called  upon  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  situations.  So 
continued,  until  the  health  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  broke  down  under  the  weight 
sited  duties  and  anxieties,  and  it  then  was  required  of  Ministers  to  consider 
rangements  could  be  made  to  provide  a  substitute.  To  the  abilities  and 
for  business  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  he  had  borne  testimony  on  a  former  occa- 
l  it  wa«  n'>t  necessary  to  repeat  it  now;  but  during  the  whole  summer  his 
nd  suiKired  from  his  laborious  attendance  on  Parliament,  and  on  the  duties 
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of  his  office,  till  at  length  it  entirely  failed,  and  when  he  retired  ministen  dU 
certainly  think  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  might  safely  depart  from  wkH 
ap])earcd  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  House — provided,  at  the  same  ciiM^l 
savin);  of  tlie  pHblic  money  could  be  eflected.  If  they  had  wished  Co  niakecHila 
specious  case,  and  not  to  trust  to  the  good  sense  and  feeling  of  Parliannent  in  judgM 
of  their  intentions,  they  might  have  filled  up  the  oihee  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  win 
a  salary  of  i.'8,000  a  year — liuve  appointed  a  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  as  the  otBeeitil 
existed,  and  have  united  the  situations  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Tradt  mi. 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  with  the  emoluments  \thich  previously  belonged  to  thoN 
united  othees.  Had  that  course  been  pursued,  not  a  word  of  objection  would  hm 
biH'n  uttered ;  and  \vere  not  ministers  at  liberty  to  save  the  public  £'2,200  a  year  if 
they  could,  although  they  did  not,  in  other  respects,  adhere  closely  to  the  wishes  of 
Parliament?  The  ur<;ument  of  liis  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  had  beM| 
that  the  wishes  of  Parliament  had  iK'cn  expressed,  in  18*2(),  contrary  to  the  viewiof 
government,  and  thut  Ministers,  on  the  recent  occasion,  ought  to  have  deferred  lo 
the  Uesolution  of  the  House.  No  doul^t,  in  a  matter  of  InditTerencc,  such  shooU 
have  been  the  course;  but  if  it  were  found  that  the  health  of  a  valuable  and  abli 
public  servant  hud  yieUknl  to  the  pressure  of  the  duties  of  lx>th  otfices  and  if.  hf 
departing  I'roui  that  course,  X1,()(H)  a  year  in  the  tirst  instance,  and  iiltinuitelj, 
X*i/iOO  a  year  could  he  saved  to  the  publie,  with  a  relinqui»hment,  besides,  ti 
patronaire,  was  it  eon^i^'tent  v%ith  the  principles  fif  common  justice  to  vi«it  goven* 
ment  with  a  vote  of  censure  and  eondeninaiiony  Ministers  had  thought  that  tbej 
might  review  the  cireunistanees  of  the  appointment,  and  they  had  decided  that  tM 
be>t  arrungemeut  was  not  to  make  the  deputy  principal,  but  to  sevurc  to  a  grvM 
nutionul  establishment  the  >erviees  of  a  public  man  of  ability,  while,  at  the  same  timCi 
his  salary  was  redueinl.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montmse  had  asked  how  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  eouUi  discharge  his  otliciul  <liuies,  be  present  in  his  place  ii 
Parliament,  and  attend  also  as  a  Member  of  the  Wexford  Committee!'  tie  (Mr. 
Peel)  wi.-hed  to  know  how  the  same  man  could  be  Treasurer  of  the  Na\y,  Presidotf 
of  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  be  present  in  hi.s  place  in  Parliament,  and  attend  also  on  the 
Wexr<inl  fiimuiittee?  Surely,  if  three  \\ere  ineouipatible,  a  fortiori,  four  niu>t  bt 
incompatible  also,  :icenr.Iiii^  to  t!ie  very  sliowin^  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  ISut  befsTi 
the  Hou>e  became  ]'.arties  to  tlii<i  vote  of  eondemnaiion,  ho  implored  it  (o  attfsd 
to  the  opinion  it  had  expn>sse<l  by  its  eommittre.  From  the  year  17S8  to  tbe 
present  time,  \arious  emiuirie'*  had  been  in.'otituted  into  theoffieeof  Trea>urprof  tht 
Navy,  a:id  no  committee  had  yet  ever  suggested  the  fitness  of  alxtlishing  the  odlee. 
Several  liad  complained  that  the  dutie>  were  ficrf'ormed  by  deputy;  and  beaeei 
an  itpinion  was  impli'Ml  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  service,  it  ought  to  bt 
made  a  sulMaiitive  and  ellieient  a]ipoinMnent.  Upon  this  point,  he  would  BOC 
go  farther  iiaek  than  the  r'inanee  Coininittee  of  1^17,  of  which  the  PresidenI  of 
the  Koyal  Soeiety  (Mr.  1).  (iilbert)  liad  consented  to  act  as  chairman.  Whjil  w« 
the  repi>rt  of  that  committiv!"  iJefore  ministers  !ille<l  up  the  {Mist,  they  hail  rpfened 
to  all  the  reiHirts;  ami  if  they  had  erred,  they  liad  crreil  with  autlioritii*s  in  sbrir 
favour,  whiih.  in  mere  JM*tiee,  wouM  prevent  Parliament  from  joining  in  a  vpferf 
censure  and  condemnation.  The  lte])ort  <if  the  Finance  (.Vimmittet*  of  ) 817  was, 
that  tlie  salarv  (d'  the  Trea<un>r  of  the  Navv  was  nnu'h  too  larsre.  A  dnliiefinn  *M 
therefore  reeoinmendrd,  ami  it  was  ])ro])<><:ed  that  the  otlice  and  it^  salarv'  should  bt 
plai-td  upon  the  s-ime  tooting  as  that  (d' the  Paymaster  (»f  the  Ff)rre«.  At  thai  date, 
tlic  salarv  vva>.  i.M.tXX')  a  vear:  and  the  committee  added,  that  it  was  not  for  them 
tci  determine  whetli«*r  it  ^honld  lie  lowered  to  .i.'*).<X)t>  a  %ear,  or  to  anv  othrr  sun. 
Thus  it  \\a«  eviiienr.  that  mini>ters  had  not  nctifl  in  preei>e  concurrence  with  tbf 
sngi^e^tion  tif  the  committee,  l)ee:iu«e  tli(>y  had  gone  b(>yond  it.  and  had  lowered  tbi 
emolument  of  the  olllee  of  Tri-a-nrei  of  the  Navv  below  I'il.OOO  a  vear.  Thev  ha4 
reduced  it  to  I'J.ono  u  year,  and  had  ptu  it  preei<^e]y  on  the  fmiting  of  the  Payraaslcr 
of  the  l''iirre<  1 1*.  after  this  ree«inmiendation.  and  this  conduct  founded  uimn  it, 
Parliament  were  tt»  turn  roimd  at  once,  and  pu^s  a  vote  of  eensure  uihui  ministers 
he  in»i«»t  say.  tliat  n*p<irt!*  i»f  <'tinnnittee<,  in>tead  of  iK-ing  be.icons  to  guide.  wouM 
b«'  (MMiveriiil  into  fabe  H::hts  to  diliide.  The  valui*  of  reports  would  be  at  an  end— 
*' Hrin;f  me  no  more  n'lHTts — let  them  fly  all" — >inee  it  would  be  far  fafer  for 
ministers  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility  and  discretion  than  on  the  recommriMU- 
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ii  committees.  In  filling  up  the  recent  vacancy  they  had  adopted  the  very 
of  their  political  opponents,  and  they  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
n  on  any  side  of  the  House  to  object  to  the  arrangement.  And  here,  he  must 
tiiough  he  had  had  some  reason  to  be  prepared  (or  opposition  from  his  right 
lend  (Mr.  Huskisson),  he  was,  nevertheless,  utterly  astonished  by  his  speech. 
d  referred  to  the  Nestor  of  the  Cabinet  (Lord  Bathurst),  and  to  the  example 

Roee  in  1807,  observing,  tiiat  he  himself  was  the  only  man  in  the  House  who 
dd  the  united  offices  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the 

be  therefore  hoped  that  the  House  would  confide  in  his  authority.  At 
t»  his  right  bon.  friend  held  neither  office,  and  he  might  say  with  Macheath — 


M 


How  happy  could  I  be  with  either  ** — 


1  18*26,  when  doubly  burthencd,  he  added,  like  the  same  gallant  captain, 
!r  line  to  his  song — 

"  Were  t'other  dear  cliarmer  away  ;" 

though  he  now  argued  that  another  appointment  ought  to  be  added  to  that 
sasurer  of  the  Navy,  in  his  speech  on  the  7th  of  April,  1826,  he  contended  that 
ities  were  more  important  than  they  were  generally  supposed,  and  that  they 
Dot  be  properly  executed  by  an  individual  who  was  also  President  of  the  Board 
de.     Mr.  Huskisson  then  said  : — 

e  also  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  saying  any  thing  relative  to  what 
lieotlemen  called  an  useless  office,— the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy.  After 
Bad  been  stated  by  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  and  by  the  right  hon. 
nao  opposite,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  business  of  that 
DBent  had  very  considerably  increased,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  duties 
tted  with  it,  since  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  management  of  seamen's  wills.  It 
dte  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  business  of  that  office  was  a  mere  matter  of 
:  money.  So  far  from  that,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  was  called  on  to 
e  his  discretion  in  the  instance  of  every  demand  made  on  him  for  money.  He 
>liged  to  sift  the  grounds  of  each  claim,  and  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the 
mi.  With  so  many  branches  of  public  duty  to  be  performed,  the  Bank  could 
expected  to  execute  them,  or  to  exercise  any  discretion  on  tlie  different  cases 
.ted  to  the  consideration  of  whoever  might  be  placed  in  the  superintendence 
t  department.  Whether  from  his  not  having  that  capacity  of  mind  which 
ichmrge  of  such  duties  undoubtedly  required,  or  from  whatever  other  cause, 
ilessed  he  did  feel  considerable  hardship  arising  out  of  the  union  of  the  two 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He  felt  not 
he  difficulty  attendant  upon  a  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  both,  but  the 
f  which  proceeded  from  the  great  pecuniary  responsibility  which  attached  to 
those  offices;  the  weight  of  which  was,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  augmented 
e  doties  arising  from  the-  frequent  complaints  from  the  Navy-office,  the 
illing-office,  and  other  departments  of  the  public  service  connected  with  it. 
selared  that^  united  as  those  offices  were  in  him,  he  could  not  satisfy  his  mind 
he  duties  of  the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy  were,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
ad  adequately  performed."  •  •  •  • 

1  answer  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  with  reference  to 
er  or  not  he  had  time  enough  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  employments, 
tainly  could  not  reply  that  he  had  not  time  enough ;  but  he  could  most  truly 
e,  that  to  whatever  cause  it  might  be  owing,  he  was  not  able  to  do  the  duties 
h  offices  with  tliat  satisfaction  to  his  own  feelings  witli  which  he  thought 
pablic  duty  ought  to  be  performed.  Beyond  question,  the  country  was  fully 
d  to  hb  best  services,  and  to  uU  his  services ;  but  so  long  as  he  remained 
9  to  divest  himself  of  the  feelings  to  which  he  had  adverted,  he  was  convinced 
t  was  any  thing  rather  than  a  public  service  to  continue  in  possession  of  both 
without  being  able  adequately  to  discharge  the  duties  attached  to  them." 

•  »         44  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  told 

immittee,  that  when  he  held  that  office  he  contrived  to  do  other  duties  of  a 
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public  nature.  Doubtless,  a  raau  of  hi»  powers  and  diligence  was  capable  of  I 
such  an  employ meut  wit)i  advantage  to  the  public,  and  alio  to  diachargi 
duties  of  importance;  but  this  could  not  be  act'^'ptcKi  as  a  proof  that  the  burtb< 
duties  at  the  Board  of  Trade  wen'  compatible  witli  those  at  the  Nairy-oflSce. 
further  consideration  of  this  questiuu  he  would  now  leave  in  the  hands  of  tiie  i 
so  far  as  he  was  iK^rsonally  concerne<l."  This  opinion,  which  his  right  hon. 
then  gave,  of  the  duties  of  the  two  offices,  w;is,  in  his  view  of  the  matter,  a  < 
one,  and  it  had  been  confirmed  by  the  failure  of  the  health  of  Mr.  Fitzgerali 
ministers  were,  therefore,  led  to  believe  that  tlie  plan  they  had  recently  adopt 
advisable,  not  only  on  the  score  of  public  economy,  but  because  the  duties 
office  could  not  otherwise  be  elhi-iently  discharged.  The  Presidency  of  the  Bi 
Trade  hod  been  united  with  the  Masteriihip  of  the  Mint,  because  the  righ 

fentlcman  who  occupied  those  two  places  was,  at  least,  not  new  to  either  of 
t  ought  not  to  bo  forgotten  that  the  proposal  of  182G  was  to  add  £*2,000  a  } 
the  public  burthens,  while  the  plan  ministers  had  pursued  saved  more  than  ih: 
to  the  ])ub]ic.  Ho  did  not  know  that  he  could  say  more  on  this  subject, ; 
would  not  enter  into  the  details,  resting  confidently  upon  the  justice  and  t*qi 
the  case  to  produce  their  duo  impression  upon  the  Ilouse,  without  any  bia: 
party  feelings  or  |)er.«onal  resentments.  He  would  put  it  to  all  who  hcarc 
whether  the  general  conduct  of  the  present  government — that  of  the  Di 
Wellington — was  such  as  to  justify  a  vote  of  censure.  Jle  was  sure  that  the  J 
sitting  as  jiulges,  would  not  only  consider  the  wishes  of  the  hon.  mover,  b 
intentions  and  the  acts  of  the  government.  The  great  advocnite  for  ei*on<Hn 
hon.  member  for  Montrose),  to  whose  motives  {msterity  would  do  justice,  ho 
annoying  and  persevering  his  opposition,  had  n^peatedly  acknowledged, 
comparing  the  prc'^ent  Cabinet  with  any  that  had  preceded  it,  he  thought  that 
evinctnl  a  more  sincere  desire  than  any  other  to  spare  the  puldic  purse.  It  di 
indetMf,  go  as  far  as  the  hon.  m(*nilMT  wished;  but  still  he  had  felt  bound,  in  ji 
to  admit,  that  it  had  gone  a  great  way.  Tiie  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Grahan 
urginl  that  it  was  m»ci.*ssary  to  n.'duce  this  «>ilice,  in  onler  to  lessen  the  nun 
that  band  of  pensioners  who  were  calUti  u]J<)n,  on  everj*  occiision,  to  ovcrwhe 
sense  of  the  independent  ))orti<m  of  the  House.  The  hon.  banmct  and  th< 
member  for  Westminster  (Mr.  Hobhouse)  were  at  issue,  in  some  sort,  upo 
{K)int,  as  the  latter  had  said,  in  a  recent  debate,  that  he  preferred  a  bad 
government  to  a  good  weak  one.  It  became  important,  therefore,  to  cunsitj 
present  amount  of  cfovornment  influence,  compannl  with  the  better  periods 
history,  to  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  referred  with  such  apparent  batisfi 
8ome  time  since  return^  were  calkni  for  and  laid  on  the  Tabic  showing  the  n' 
of  members  of  Parliament  who  held  oihce,  place,  or  pension  in  the  first  Parli 
of  George  I.;  a  similar  return  was  made  for  the  first  Parliament  of  C 
H.;  and  a  third  return  of  the  members  of  Parliament  who  held  offices 
pleasure  of  (he  Crown,  or  other  ])laces,  in  the  first  Parliament  of  George  l\ 
thu  first  Parliament  of  George  I.,  instead  of  the  fiAy  or  sixty  placemen  now 
IIousi>,  they  had  271  memlK>rs  of  Parliament  holding  situations  at  the  pleai 
the  (^rowu.  In  the  first  ParlianuMit  of  George  II.,  there  were  257  mcmbei 
holding  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  This  was  a  much  greater  ni 
than  at  ]ire«ent.  Perhaps  it  would  -be  said  that  those  offices  were  so  sk 
divided,  that  a  few  situations  wore  spn^ad  over  a  numennis  body  of  filac 
What,  however,  was  the  fact?  So  far  fnmi  a  few  offices  being  made  to  serve  a 
numlKT  of  holders,  the  skill  was  exercised  in  accumulating  up^n  the  he: 
individuals  a  numlier  of  offices,  which,  by  |)ersons  less  adroit  and  able  thai 
the  disfiensers  of  (jmwn  patronage  in  those  days,  would  have  bei'n  cons 
utterly  incompatible.  At  the  time  (hat  there  were  271  servants  of  the  C 
holding  their  situations  <iuring  pleasuns  sitting  in  that  House,  Mr.  Craggs  « 
the  singular  dexterity  of  that  |K»ri(Ml,  enabliHl  to  hold  the  offices  of  Vii-e-Tre 
of  Ireland,  Lonl  Warden  of  the  ^t.-innaries.  Comptroller  of  the  Ilousehol 
(lOvernor  of  St.  PauKs.  Another  member  of  the  Parliament  was  St»eretarv  of 
Secrt'tar}'  at  War,  C^lerk  of  Deliveries  to  the  Onlnancd  and  a  Lord  of  Trad 
third  member  was  a  Secretary  of  State,  C<imptroller  of  the  Household,  a  Loni 
Treasury,  and  Ambassador  to  Spain.     The  present  number  of  mcniben  L 
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m  658;  the  number  at  the  time  of  which  he  was  speaking,  was  55S — 
D  existed  an  Irish  Parliament — and  it  was  pretty  generally  acknowledged 
body  poMeased  an  adequate  supply  of  parliamentary  offices.  It  was  quite 
refore,  in  oompiiring  the  influence  of  the  Crown  at  present  with  those  days 
nnatitntional  purity,  that  the  balance  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  present 
he  hon.  baronet  by  whom  the  motion  was  made  contended  for  the  reduction 
Inence  of  the  Crown  by  the  reduction  of  the  office  against  which  his  speech 
•ted;  but  be  thought  it  had  been  made  pretty  well  manifest  that  the 
of  the  Crown  was  undergoing  a  most  rapid  reduction.  Without  dwelling 
pon  those  topics,  he  should  call  upon  the  House  to  review  the  general 
sf  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government     His  hon.  friend  near  him,  the 

to  the  Treasury,  stated  not  long  since,  that  during  the  summer  the  noble 
he  head  of  his  M^esty's  government  had  been  occupied  in  effecting  every 
eduction  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  public  service ;  and  the  effect 
viog  so  long  and  so  assiduously  directed  his  attention  to  that  subject  was, 
I  that  time  to  the  present  it  had  not  been  in  his  power  to  bestow  any  office 
»t  value  to  be  worth  the  acceptance  of  any  person  holding  the  rank  of  a 
Q.  The  fact  was,  that  so  limited  was  the  number  of  offices  now  in  the 
povemment,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  .might  be  considered  as 
d  for  several  years  to  come,  lie  would  ask,  had  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
I  hts  government  by  a  prostituted  or  lavish  expenditure  ?    On  the  contrary, 

with  perfect  tnith,  be  said,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  he  had 
TTcd  any  civil  distinction  since  he  came  into  office.  Other  governments 
:  his,  might  have  found  it  necessary  to  avail  themselves  of  the  prerogative 
own,  even  to  an  extent  that  might  have  been  called  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
oours.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  in  no  instance  availed  himself  of  that 
*  the  royal  prerogative,  of  the  exercise  of  which  former  administrations  had 
iTish.  Upon  enquiry  it  would  be  found,  that  in  no  one  case  had  he  con* 
y  civil  honours  since  his  accession  to  office.  In  the  days  of  Mr.  Piit, 
i  different  course  might  have  been  found  necessary.  But  he  was  mistaken 
f  "in  no  one  instance;"  there  were  some  few  exceptions — one  or  two 
-but  they  were  not  cases  in  which  any  influence  could  be  exercised  over 
se.  His  noble  friend  had,  with  these  exceptions,  never  felt  it  necessary  to 
ad  the  exerci!^;  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  that  respect ;  not  that  he 
led  that  patronage,  but  that  he  had  not  found  it  necessary  for  the  purposes 
iment  as  it  was  in  former  administrations.  The  present  administration 
»r  support  to  public  opinion,  and  they  felt  that,  relying  upon  that,  and 
mrauiog  that  course  which  they  considered  most  likely  to  deserve  it,  the 
of  such  patronage  might  be  dispensed  with.  Greatly  indeed  should  he  bo 
ited  if  the  vote  of  that  evening  should  convince  him  that  they  were  mistaken 
eltance,  and  that  they  requir^  such  influence.  The  House  would  no  doubt 
ts  own  discretion  as  to  the  motion  before  it,  and  if,  after  what  the  ministers 
idy  done,  it  should  think  proper  to  adopt  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
they  would  bow  with  submi^ision,  but  they  would  still  have  the  satl<ifaction 
Dg  that  they  had  not  deserved  the  censure.  He  must  observe,  however, 
le  House  passed  a  censure  on  the  ministers  who  had  done  most  in  the  way 
my  and  retrenchment,  it  would  hold  out  to  their  successors  the  folly  of 
Q  public  opinion,  in  lieu  of  lluit  patronage  which  other  administrations  had 
ely  exercised, 
division  of  the  House,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  188  against  90;  ma- 
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March  19,  1830. 

dward  D.  Davenport  move<l  (on  the  16th  instant)  "  That  the  Petitions 
ing  of  distress  in  various  classes  of  the  community  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
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of  the  whole  House,  with  a  view  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  causes  < 
distress,  and  the  remedy  thereof." 

On  the  third  night  (March  19)  of  the  dehate  on  this  subject, — ^ 

Mb.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  tcit  tiie  full  force  of  theohservmtionsof  theh< 

able  Mover,  on  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  enquiry ;  and  he  agreo<K  alw 

each  branch  of  the  subject  demanded  the  most  patient  investi(^tion.     Of  the  t 

topics  introduced  by  the  hon.  baronet,  the  meml>er  for  Cornwall  (Sir  R.  Vyvyan) 

was  one  which  he  (Mr.  Vee\)  beggcnl  altop^ether  to  exclude — he  meant  the  ref 

made  by  the  hon.  baronet  to  party  considenitions.     He  declined  followiap:  hin 

that  point,  because  he  was  anxious  to  enter  u|)on  the  consideration  of  the  ^udrri 

the  |>eople,  without  that  temper  of  mind  which  party  questions  were  likely  to  pr 

In  steering  his  course  thn>ugli  the  crowded  chart  of  facts  and  arjjumeiits  adduc 

felt  the  want  of  a  meridian  line  by  which  he  could  be  directetl,  and  )>erhaps. 

fore,  it  would  be  better  fur  him  to  pursue  the  track  of  those  who  had  pn^cedc 

in  debate.     Acting  then  upon  that  view  of  the  question,  he  had  not  the  ^li 

hesitaiion  in  ur<ring  that  it  \vii8  tiie  imiK'rative  duty  of  the  le>;islaturc  to  revi 

the  means  calculated  to  mitigate  the  existing  sutierings  of  the  countrj* — ' 

especial  care  thai  they  adopter!  none  wliich  were  not  i>erfectly  comymtiblc  wi 

real  and  permanent  interests  of  the  whole  community.    Deeply  lamenting,  as  I 

and  as  no  man  in  the  country  of  just  feelings  could  help  doing,  the  exi^tence 

public  distress,  which  he  admitted  to  exi<«t,  tliough  not  in  the  degree,  and 

extent  which  some  hon.  gentlemen  asserted — deeply  lamenting,  he  repeat* 

existence  of  that  distress,  he  was  most  anxious  to  do  all  tlmt  could  l>e  done 

mitigation.  He  once  more  repeate<l,  that  admitting  its  existence,  he  most  dec 

differed  from  hon.  members,  as  to  tlie  nature  and  causes  of  that  distress.     Rut 

he  proceeded  with  any  more  geufnil  observations  on  that  point,  he  wished  to  c 

attention  of  the  House  to  a  statement  made  by  his  ngbt  hon.  friend,  the  Mem 

Liverpool,  a  >peech,  a?  able  as  it  was  candid,  and  the  temiterand  moderation  uf 

he  should  be  proud  to  imitate;  the  statement  to  which  lie  alUiile<l  was  respecti 

Savings'  Ranks;  the  deposits  made  in  them,  and  the  degree  in  which  those  d' 

might  be  supp<»seti  to  indiea'o  the  natun*  and  extent  of  the  prevailing  distn*«s — ' 

if  the  statements  of  his  right  hon.  friend  were  borne  out  by  the  facts,  nr 

considen.«<l  a  degree  of  distress  universal  and  «»vcrwhelmiug.     He  stateii  tli 

deposits  in  the  Savings'  Ranks  had  m-iterially  diminished  in  the  year  \X'J\K  ai 

pared  with  the  year  lH-28.     in  IvJS  the  deposits  amounted  to 'i*94.'>,000,  a 

sums  withdrawn  amounted  to  X67H,000.     In  18*29,  the  deposis  were  X449.0( 

the  sums  withdrawn  amounted  to  £1,41.;. 000,  and  tbese  facts  his  right  hon. 

reg^arded  as  a  conclusive  evidence  of  general  distress.     Now,  could  the  facts 

accounted  for  in  a  manner  the  most  comjdetc  and  perfeet,  he  should  eertainU 

in  the  conclusion  which  had  been  drawn  from  that  slate:uent.     Rut  he  ?h<tui 

no  difficulty  in  satisfying  his  riglit  lu>n.  friend  tluit  those  circumstances  did 

means  warrant  such  an  inference,  or  f!irni>h  tlie  degree  of  proof  fiuflicient  to  i 

the  alarming  ])osition  for  which  his  riglit  hon.  friend  contended.     It  would 

him  also,  he  was  sure,  sincere  pleasure  to  hear  the  satisfuctor)'  answer  which  mi 

given  to  that  argument ;  and  as  the  House  mu<:t  fed  a  deep  intercut  in  any  th 

materially  afflicting  the  condition  of  the  poorer  cla'«'«es,  he  Ijeggtnl  that  it  woulc 

him  some  indulgence  while  he  entered  into  the  detail  of  the  subject.     In  tfr 

1828  a  law  was  pa<ise<l,  tlie  operation  of  which  had  a  most  material  hearing  uf 

de|>osits  in  the  Savings'  Hanks;  and  that  law  was  quite  sufficient  to  account 

disproportion  between  the  deposits  and  withdrawals  of  the  one  year  and  the 

namely,    1828  and    18'29.     The  oj)eration  of  that  law  commenced  io    Nov 

1828.     Previously  to  that  time  the  interest  allowiHl  at  Saviuirs'  lianks  was  ihre 

|)er  diem,  being  £A,  1  Ix.  Ihl.  annually.     In  November,  1   28,  the  date>  of  th« 

ments  he  s|K>ke  of  commeneeil.  and  it  would  be  found  that  the  pericNl  at  wh 

diminution  iM'gan  exactly  coineided  with  the  time  when  that  law  came  into  ofH' 

The  interest  on  <leposits  wa'*  ciuini^eii  from  :\ff.  to  2jr/.;  an<l  it  was  further  ei 

that  in  one  year  the  auiouut  (d'di'|>t)sits  <honl<I  not  exeet^l  .1\*)0  from  each  indi 

and  that  when  the  dep(i>i:s,  intiTC'^t,  and  prineipal  .sliould  amount  to  X20i^fn 

time  forwanl  all  interest  shouhl  eca-c.     It  nuist  !)e  obvious  to  the  House,  t 

iinnie<iiate  effect  of  stieh  a  law  must  bo.  th-it  con^iiicrable  sums  would  be  witi 
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Ode  estaUishroents.  He  was  sure  his  right  hon.  friend  would  be  glad  to 
it  the  persons  making  small  deposits  in  1829  were  much  more  numerous  than 
oaking  small  deposits  in  1828.  He  had  lately  obtained  returns  of  the 
'  of  deposits  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  countr}',  dis- 
ling  those  who  had  deposited  under  £20  and  above  it ;  those  who  had  deposit- 

*  and  under  £100;  above  £100  and  under  £150;  above  £150  and  under 
Ele  found  from  the  return,  that  in  1828  the  number  whose  deposits  amounted 
e  £20  was  2,273,  and  in  1829  they  were  reduced  to  1,850;  but  in  the  latter 
i  namber  of  deposits  under  £20  had  most  materially  increased,  so  much  so, 
i  total  number  of  one  year  was  upwards  of  4,000  above  the  other.  In  1828 
1  numbers  were  66,240,  while  in  1829  the  numbers  were  70,150.  He  should 
9  apology  for  occupying  so  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  House  in 
so  minute,  for  he  was  assured  that  they  could  not  fail  to  feel  that  deep  interest 
thing  affecting  the  labouring  classes  which  their  condition  calfcd  for,  and 
it  all  times  the  House  of  Commons  was  forward  to  manifest.  This  subject 
^  on  which  much  stress  had  been  laid  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  from  which 
sore,  when  the  real  state  of  the  case  was  known,  his  right  hon.  friend  and  the 
irould  draw  a  different  conclusion  from  that  to  which  he  had  come.  He  would 
-e  state  to  the  House  the  names  of  some  of  the  places  in  which  an  increase  of 
losits  of  the  sums  last  mentioned  had  taken  place,  and  he  would  do  this  to 
lat  the  improvement  of  wliich  he  took  it  to  be  a  proof  was  not  confined  to 
n,  or  one  district  of  the  country.  He  had  returns  from  Liverpool,  Norwich, 
•street  Haymarket,  Shrewsbury,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  Truro,  Warwick, 
ter^  Exeter,  and  Leeds,  and  in  every  one  of  those  places  the  number  of 
>rs  under  £20  had  increased.  Hence  it  was  evident  that  the  inference  of 
It  hon.  friend  had  no  foundation — for  the  total  increase  of  1829  over  1828 
KK)  depositors,  and  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  deposits  was  fully 
ed  for  by  the  law  of  wiiich  he  had  just  spoken.  No  man  could  feel  more 
r  than  he  felt  the  imperative  necessity  which  then  existed  of  consulting  the 
s  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  no  man  could  approach  the  consideration  of 
iterests  with  a  more  earnest  desire  to  promote  them  than  he  should.  He 
t  it  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  legislature  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  excite  a 

I  the  humbler  classes  of  society  for  those  comforts  and  those  enjoyments — 
oxuries,  he  might  add — of  civilized  society,  the  desire  for  which,  and  the 
1  possession  of  which,  would  form  the  best  guarantee  for  their  good  conduct, 

•  best  giurantee  that  the  higher  classes  could  have  for  the  possession  of  their 
y  and  their  power,  as  at  present  enjoyed.     It  was  urged,  and  with  perfect 

thai  the  remission  of  taxes  was  amongst  the  means  by  which  that  most 
le  object  could  be  chiefly  effected ;  and  he  would  ask,  had  not  the  government 
King  proposed  the  remission  of  taxes  to  a  great  amount  ?  The  noble  lord 
e  (the  Member  for  Northampton)  had  given  his  Majesty's  government  credit 

selection  of  taxes  which  they  made  for  the  purposes  of  repeal — for  having 
hat  selection  more  with  a  view  to  the  real  interests  and  necessities  of  the 

than  to  any  thing  which  might  promote  tlie  influence  of  their  own  admi- 
on  in  that  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  That  was  testimony  of  a 
ttory  kind,  and  upon  which  he  set  considerable  value;  but  the  facts  spoke  for 
Ires.  Their  best  vindication  would  be  found  in  a  reference  to  the  taxes 
f  repealed.  His  right  honourable  friend  seemed  to  recommend  a  more 
re  commutation  than  had  yet  been  thought  of,  and  the  levy  of  taxes  too, 
lething  el^e,  in  lieu  of  what,  for  the  relief  of  industry,  might  be  repealed. 
oose  could  not  fail  to  observe,  that  his  right  honourable  friend  most  skilfully 
I  the  enunciation  of  what  that  something  else  was  to  be;  but  his  drift 
»t  t»>  be  concealed.  The  House  might  naturally  suppose  that  amongst  the 
,  subjects  connected  with  the  finances  of  the  country,  which  had  occupied  the 
>n  of  government,  the  question  of  a  property-tax  had  not  escaped  them ;  it 
le  of  those  that  they  had  most  seriously  mooted.     It  was  a  question  which, 

bad  not  most  maturely  deliberated  on,  they  should  ill  have  discharged  their 
i  exercising  the  executive  power  of  the  State.  They  had  most  attentively 
•red  the  bearing  of  such  a  tax  as  affecting  the  commercial,  the  professional, 
e  landed  incomes  .of  the  country ;  and  also  the  question,  if  such  a  tax  were 
56— Vol.  II. 
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of  the  whole  IIou.*e,  with  n  view  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  causes 
distress,  and  the  romedy  thereof." 

On  the  third  night  (March  19)  of  the  dchate  on  this  suhject, — 

Mb.  iSeirktary  Peiil  said,  he  tclt  tlic  full  force  of  fheoljscrvationsof  theh 

able  Mover,  on  tlie  importance  and  extent  of  tlie  enijuiry  ;  and  he  agreiii,  alf 

each  hranch  of  tlie  suhject  dcniand«Mi  the  most  patient  investigation.     Of  the  • 

topics  introduced  by  the  hon.  baronet,  the  meniher  for  Cornwall  (Sir  K.  Vy  vyan 

was  one  whidi  he  (Mr.  Peel)  begrged  altojrether  to  exclude — he  meant  the  re 

made  by  tlu'  hon.  baronet  to  party  considerations,     lie  dcrlinc<l  fullowiiijr  hii 

that  point,  l)ecause  he  was  anxiou*:  to  enter  upon  the  con j^i* K-ration  tif  the  sutU  i 

the  {>cople,  without  that  temper  of  mind  which  party  <[ui'sti»tns  were  hkt'ly  to  pi 

In  steering  his  coursie  throngh  the  crowded  chart  of  facts  and  ar;;unu'ii:<  mldu 

felt  the  want  of  a  nieridian  line  by  which  he  could  he  directed,  and  jHThaps, 

fore,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  pursue  the  track  of  those  who  had  pn»ci.ii 

in  dehate.     Acting  then  iipon  that  view  of  the  question,  he  ha<l  not  the  ^l 

hesitaiion  in  urjriug  that  it  uas  the  inifMTative  duty  of  the  lc^'i».lature  to  rv^ 

the  means  ealculat(.>d  to  uiitiirate  the  exist  in;?  sutfcrings  of  the  cuuntry— 

especial  care  that  they  adoptet!  none  which  vere  not  perfect ly  <>iimpatible  w 

real  and  permanent  interests  of  the  whole  community.    I)i'e]ily  lanientin>r.  as 

and  a^  no  man  in  the  country  of  just  frt'lin;^^  niuld  help  doing,  the  t'xi*tene« 

public  distress,  which  he  aihnittvd  to  exi«ir,  thouu'h  not  in  the  degnt'.  .luc 

extent  which  some  hon.  gentlemen  as>ertcd — deeply  lamenting,  he  n*peat 

existence  of  that  distress,  he  was  mo-t  auxiou'*  ti»  do  all  tliat  could  Ik*  don« 

mitigation.  He  cmce  m(»re  repcattnl,  that  admitting  its  existence,  he  mor^t  de 

dilTereil  fnim  hon.  members,  a-^  to  the  nature  and  c:iuses  of  that  distri^s.     Bui 

he  priiceede«l  with  any  moie  general  «)b<crv.itlon«  <jn  that  point,  he  wi>hetl  to 

attention  of  the  Ilou.-c  to  a  st  itement  ma^le  bv  his  ri«:lit  hon.  frien<l.  the  Men 

LiTer|>fjol,  a  >pecch,  as  able  as  it  was  candid,  and  the  tcmjieraml  moderation  o; 

he  shouM  be  pn)ud  to  imitate;  the  -statement  to  which  be  alluded  was  respee! 

Savings'  Hanks;  the  deposits  made  in  them,  and  the  degree  in  which  iho^e  < 

might  he  supp)«eti  to  indieu'e  the  natnn-  and  extent  of  tin-  prevaillnj'  <ro>tn'ss— 

if  the  statements  of  hi^  riurht  hon.   friend   were  borne  out  bv  the  farts,  i 

considere<l  a  degree  «»f  jHstre-ss  univer.-al  and  overwhelming,      lie  >f.it«  d  t 

deposits  in  the  Savings'  Uanks  had  mati'rially  dimini«ih«l  in  the  year  1*^-J!»,  i 

pared  with  the  year  \H'2H.     In  ls-2S  the  (lepnsit>  amounted  to  JL';)4'i,0(H), ; 

^ums  withdrawn  amounteil  to  £()7s,000.     lu  ls*2J>,  the  dej»oM  s  were  i.'44!*.0 

the  sums  withdniwn  amounte<l  to  1*1,4  1-;. 000,  and  these  facts  hi<i  right  hon 

reganled  a<»  a  conclu>ive  cviilence  of  general  di'^tnvas.     Now,  couM  the  facts 

accounted  for  in  a  manner  the  most  com]di>te  ami  perfect,  ho  should  certaini 

in  the  Cfmclusiun  which  had  been  drawn  from  that  ^tate.iient.     Itut  he  fh<iii 

no  difficult v  in  sati^sfvinz  his  riirht  h<m.  friend  that  th(»e  circuni>rance«  Hit 

means  warrant  such  an  inferiMice,  or  fsirni^h  the  d<*LTce  of  proof  "in  111  ci  en  I  to 

the  alarming  po>itiim  for  which  his  right  hon.  friend  contendiHl.     It  wnul 

him  also,  he  was  sure,  sincere  pleasure  to  hear  the  sati>faetnry  answer  which  n 

given  to  that  arginnent ;  and  as  the  Hon^e  mu'^t  feci  a  deep  intere<:t  in  any  t 

materially  affecting  the  condition  of  tin*  poorer  cla^'ses,  he  beggwl  that  it  woul 

him  s<mie  indulgence  while  he  entered  into  the  di'tail  of  the  subject.     In  I 

IvJH  a  law  wa*'  pa«Hi><K  the  operation  of  which  had  a  mo'tt  material  bt^aring u 

deposits  in  the  Savings'  Hanks;  and  that  law  was  quite  sufficient  to  necoUDi 

dispi'opftrlion  betwci-n  the  deirosits  and  withdrawals  of  the  one  year  and  fh< 

namely.    Is^s  and    \s±i.     The  operation  of  that  law  commenced  in   Nc 

1S2M.     Previously  to  that  time  the  interest  allowed  at  Savinirs'  Hanks  i*-as  ihr 

|K?rdiem.  iM-intr  1'4,  llx.  .'W.  annually.     In  November,  1   2S.  tho  datoof  t& 

iiicnts  lu'  spoke  of  commenced,  and  it  would  be  f(Uind  that  tho  period  at  wl 

diminution  began  exactly  coincided  with  the  time  when  that  law  came  into  op 

The  interest  on  deposits  was  cliaoLTcd  from  :)//.  to  *2jr/.;  and  it  was  further  < 

that  in  one  year  the  am<>uut  of  ilep.fsit*:  shouhl  not  exce(>d  XSOfrom  eachfaid 

and  that  when  the  dep'iNi;^  'mu  re^t.  and  prinei]>al  should  amount  toJESOOft 

time  forwanl  all  interest  shouhi  cea-e.     It  must  Ih*  obvious  to  the  Hooml  i 

immeiiiaie  cfTcet  of  snch  a  law  met  be.  tint  considerable  rnms  WOOM  btlNI 
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rc<(olved  upon,  what  might  be  the  effect  of  confiaing  it  to  the  landed  income 
excluding  the  other  two  classes.  Afler  those  mature  deliberations,  then,  the  e* 
sion  at  which  thev  arrived  was,  that  they  should  best  discharge  the  dutj 
owed  the  country,  by  re|)ealing  this  year  j£3, 400,000  of  taxes — ^that  was  the  m 
which  to  their  minds  appeared  best  calculated,  in  the  way  of  re4uced  ta 
at  least,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  people.  In  doing«that,  howerer,  i 
making  these  observations,  he  begged  to  be  understood  as  giving  no  pledge 
the  subject  of  a  property-tax,  or  making  no  assertion  with  respect  to  it  one  i 
the  other — standing  in  the  situation  in  which  he  did,  it  would  be  extremelj 
dicious  in  him  to  restrict  himself  by  any  pledges  whatever  on  either  side, 
course  which  they  had  adopted  pretty  plainly  proved  that  they  had  not  re 
upon  submitting  to  parliament  any  proposition  for  a  property-tax.  Ai 
subject  which  had  been  touched  upon  by  his  right  hon.  friend  was  the  sjrsi 
banking,  and  what  might  be  done  with  a  view  to  its  improvement.  This  ah 
a  topic  which  he  thought  could  not  be  adverted  to  by  him  with  too  grreat  cai 
delicacy.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  underrated  the  value  of  the  impi 
services  which  bankers  rendered  to  the  country.  Indeed,  in  looking  to  the  i 
of  the  whole  as  a  body,  he  thought  they  were  too  apt  to  overlook  the  g 
advantage  derived  from  them,  and  to  dwell  on  individual  cases  of  abuse.  He, 
ever,  was  not  of  this  number,  and  he  did  hope  that  it  might  be  possible,  in  an 
provements  that  might  be  made  in  the  system,  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  thi 
to  which  he  alluded  with  those  of  the  public.  Upon  the  nature  of  any  improve 
that  might  be  made  in  the  system,  he  was  not  then  disposed  to  enter ;  bat  be 
say,  that  to  throw  open  the  banking  system  to  every  adventurer, — to  consent 
establbhment  of  Joint  Stock  Banking  Companies,  with  only  a  limited  respomi 
while  the  responsibility  of  the  private  banker  extended  to  his  entire  property 
measures  which  ought  to  be  considered  with  great  caution.  He  would  now  ap( 
some  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  hon.  member  who  lust  addressed  the  Hou» 
he  must  own  that  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  confirmed  him  in  what  he  I 
along  feared, — that  whatever  might  be  the  views  of  the  hon.  member  who  bi 
forward  this  motion,  those  of  very  many  by  whom  it  was  likely  to  be  supported 
be  directed  to  some  enquiry,  which  would  go  to  a  revision  of  onr  Currency  9} 
and  also  to  that  of  Free  IVado.  If  he  might  take  the  hon.  member^s  speech 
indication  of  the  general  intentions  in  this  respect,  there  could  be  no  doubt  < 
subject ;  and  he  was  glad  of  it,  for  he  did  hope  that  their  discussion  of  that 
would  put  an  end  to  the  Currency  question.  He  knew  the  hon.  member 
agitate  it  again  and  again,  if  he  pleased,  but  he  was  willing  to  believe  that  thi 
seventh  or  eighth  decision  of  the  House  upon  it,  would  put  an  end  to  mil  fi 
doubts  upon  the  subject,  and  that  they  would  now  debate  it  for  the  b»t  tin 
showing  that  it  was  their  firm  determination  to  adhere  to  the  system  al 
adopted  with  respect  to  our  currency.  But  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  AW 
asked  with  great  force  of  declamatory  eloquence,  '^  Will  you  abdicate  the 
tions  of  Parliament  by  refusint;  to  enter  into  an  enquiry  on  a  question  so  imp< 
to  the  country  P"  He  (Mr.  Peel)  would  answer,  Yes.  I'arliamcnt  had  noi 
cussed  the  question  so  frequently  and  so  fully,  that  meml)ers  were  already  in 
session  of  every  thing  which  could  be  known  rei«pecting  it.  Did  the  hon. 
her,  by  the  proposed  enquiry,  mean  that  the  standard  of  value  should  be  a) 
or  was  there  any  great  error  which  he  would  wish  to  have  corrected  in  the  dm 
of  1819?  If  he  did,  he  hoped  the  House  would  now  pronounce  its  opinion 
both  points.  As  the  author,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  measure  of  1819,  he  b 
the  House  would  indulge  him  while  he  offered  a  few  remarks  in  support  of  ita 
ciple,  and  the  more  particularly  as  he  trusted  they  were  now  discussinf^  the  qo 
for  the  last  time.  The  two  questions  he  would  ask  the  hon.  member  were — had 
been  an  error  committed  in  the  measure  of  1819,  and  in  what  way  were  they  t 
rect  that  error  ?  Let  the  House  hear  in  mind  that  ten  years  were  now  elapaed 
the  adoption  of  that  measure,  which  had  since  been  farther  confirmed  by  re| 
decisions  of  that  House.  U]K)n  that  adoption,  and  its  subsequent  confirmai 
variety  of  contracts,  mortgage:),  and  other  i)ecuniary  engagements,  had  beeo  m 
into,  on  the  faith  that  the  measures  of  parliament  would  be  strictly  pertew 
He  a^ed,  then,  was  it  advisable  that  the  whole  of  thoee  engagements  shoold  be 
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it  the  faith  of  parliameDt,  pledged  for  the  measures  in  which  they  were 
should  he  hroken?   But  what  course  would  the  hou.  meuher  take?   Would 
I  paper  currency  convertible  into  gDid  ?     Would  he  alter  the  standard  of 
would  he  have  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  ?     If  any  one  of  those  were 
lune  be  would  point  out,  and  to  some  of  which,  in  his  own  declamatory  mood, 
Uuded,  why  should  not  he,  who  knew  so  much  on  the  subject,  provoke  a 
D  by  the  introduction  of  a  short  bill?    A  single  sheet  of  paper  would  con- 
1  for  any  of  those  objects:  why  then  not  introduce  it  at  once?     But  as  the 
aber  had  shrunk  from  such  discussion,  he  would  not  then  enter  minutely 
ut  would  make  a  few  observations  on  the  facts  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
The  hon.  member  stated,  that  we  had  £800,000,000  of  debt,  which  had 
tracted  for  in  a  currency  depreciated  more  than  twenty  per  cent  below  that 
it  was  to  be  paid.     But  if  the  hon.  member  looked  to  the  real  facts  of  the 
woitM  find  that  this  was  not  so.     Let  him  consider  that  a  large  portion  of 
was  contracted  in  a  currency  nearly  as  high  as  that  in  which  the  public 
ras  BOW  paid.     But  suppose  the  public  creditor  were  to  be  paid  only  in  the 
ID  which  the  debt  was  contracted,  he  would  ask  the  hon.  member  to  dis- 
»  who  were  the  parties  to  whom  the  depreciated  rate  of  payment  was  to  be 
A.  great  majority  of  the  original  contractors  had  passed  away,  and  since 
ist  portion  of  the  public  funds  had  got  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  did 
»r  it  in  a  depreciated,  but  in  an  improved  currency; — not  in  the  value  which 
member  would  set  upon  it,  but  in  the  improved  mercantile  value.     Surely 
Derober  would  not  turn  round  on  those  parties  and  say  to  them,  '^  You  must 
MS  of  your  confidence  in  the  resolutions  of  parliament,  which  state  that 
ad  be  kept  inviolable  with  the  public  creditor!^'    When  the  hon.  member 
from  this  £600,000,000  the  amount  standing  in  the  names  of  those  who 
1  at  a  rate  nearly  equal  to  the  present  value,  and  those  who  had  since  pur- 
a  full  value,  he  would  find  that  this  sum  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  small 
adeed.     He  would  now  come  to  the  alteration  in  the  standard  of  value.    Iz 
ezuted  for  eleven  years,  and  under  it  a  variety  of  contracts  and  obligations 
entered  into.  Would  it  not,  then,  he  would  ask,  be  a  greater  evil  to  depart 
system,  than  to  persist  in  it  as  it  is?     If  the  hon.  member  thought  not,  he 
ain  tell  him  that  his  best  mode  of  bringing  the  question  to  an  issue  would 
roduoe  a  measure  by  which  he  might  show,  if  it  could  be  shown,  that  no 
ience  would  result  from  the  alteration.    Referring  again  to  the  bill  of  1819, 
unpopular  the  assertion,  or  to  whatever  degree  of  obloquy  it  might  sul^ect 
iroala  affirm  that  the  introduction  of  that'bUl  was  no  error.   No  doubt  many 
Bibers  then  in  the  House,  who  had  taken  an  active  share  in  the  discussion  of 
Mire,  would  be  ready  to  relieve  him  from  any  degree  of  personal  responsi- 
iched  to  it,  by  stating  that  it  was  one  in  which  they  also  had  joined.    Indeed, 
mentioned  that  it  was  a  measure  that  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislature, 
t  relieve  himself  from  all  equitable  or  legal  responsibility.    But  without 
[f  himself  under  that,  he  would  then  contend,  that  in  that  measure  parliament 
aed  the  wisest  and  safest  course  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  nothing 
more  grossly  incorrect  than  the  assertion  that  it  was  not  so.     It  was  said, 
ehange  in  the  ounrency  had  depreciated  the  value  of  commodities  more  than 
er  cent,  and  in  fact  every  degree  of  distress,  every  depression  of  trade,  every 
commercial  revulsion  that  had  since  occurred,  had  been  attributed  to  that 
r,  it  might  not  be  unimportant  to  ask  whether  there  had  been  no  convulsions, 
^  DO  depression,  before  it  became  a  law  ?    Let  him  beg  of  the  hon.  member 
erwhat  had  taken  place  in  1793,  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
s  the  situation  of  the  countrv  in  1797,  when  we  had  restricted  the  issue  of 
:  bad  substituted  a  pa})er  currency?     What  was  the  state  of  the  country  in 
en  there  was  not  even  a  whisper  of  intention  to  return  to  cash  payments? 
that  very  year,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  distress,  and 
d  that  credit  had  been  destroyed  in  the  country,  that  many  of  the  commer- 
■aiioBa  of  the  country  were  carried  on  at  a  loss  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  per 
kt  a  Dumber  of  manufacturers  continued  their  men  in  employment  only  to 
■i  a  precarious  subsistence,  and  to  prevent  the  ii^jury  to  their  machinery 
MfAom  oecasioned.    Every  symptom  of  the  country  at  that  time  was  mucn 
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worse  tlian  at  present,  and  yet  there  was  then  no  appoorance  of  a  return  to  ] 
in  gold.  He  would  next  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  year  18  ij 
begged,  in  doing  so,  to  remind  the  hon.  member  for  Essex,  that  he  tb^n 
forward  a  resolution  affirming  that  agriculture  was,  at  that  period,  in  a  stat 
gpreat  distress.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  hon.  member  had  lately  referr 
able  speech  which  he  then  delivered  on  the  causes  of  the  distress,  or  whetl 
had,  he  might  not  think  that  the  different  circumstances  of  the  country  si 
would  be  a  just  ground  for  having  altered  his  opinion.  Jn  that  speech, 
member  attributed  the  agricultural  distress  to  a  fall  of  prices,  and  he  arg 
powerfully  to  show,  that  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  would  have  a  pi 
effect  on  the  value  of  the  produce  of  home  tillage.  The  hon.  member  had  ; 
argued  that  a  paper  currency  was  the  effect,  and  not  as  it  had  been  since  a&sc 
cause  of  high  prices.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  was  willing  to  admit,  that  at  the  ti 
the  hon.  member  made  his  speech,  the  Ikmk  of  England  had  g^ven  some  ic 
of  returning  to  cash  payments.  This  induced  him  to  revert  to  another  p* 
nected  with  the  subject — namely,  the  decline  in  prices.  He  would  admit,  tl 
distress  was  occasioned  by  that  decline,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  one  tent 
distress  could  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  res4imption  of  cash  payments.  Whi 
on  this  point,  he  begged  to  say  one  or  two  words  to  rescue  the  memory  of  the 
Bicardo  from  an  imputation  which  had  been  unjustly  cast  upon  it.  Mr. 
was  stated  to  have  said,  that  the  difference  between  the  prices  before  and 
resumption  of  cash  payments  was  only  from  three  to  four  per  cent.  Now,  Mr 
said  no  such  thing.  What  he  did  say  was — that  the  great  difference  betwc 
before  and  after  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  was  a  difference — he  (} 
did  not  know  at  what  amount  Mr.  Ricardo  stated  it — not  referable  to  the  < 
currency,  but  referable  to  the  change  from  war  to  peace ;  but  he  said  that  th 
of  reduction  of  price  in  consequence  of  a  return  from  paper  to  gold  was  not  r 
from  three  to  four  per  cent.  Now,  when  he  (Mr.  Peel)  admitted  that  a  g^rei 
took  place  in  prices  after  the  resumy^tion  of  cash  payments,  he  must  look 
causes  for  that  change.  Let  him  refer  to  the  war,  which  was  of  thirty  yw 
tion,  and  let  him  look  at  the  prices  to  which  all  articles  were  raised  during 
and  he  would  ask  whether  it  would  be  possible,  undtT  any  system  of  cui 
have  kept  up  these  prices  in  time  of  peace.  To  the  return,  therefore,  frt» 
peace  must  be  attributed  the  difference  of  prices,  and  not  to  any  change  in 
rency.  Now,  going  to  the  period  of  the  French  war,  which  he  would  not  stn 
defend,  he  would  only  say,  that  in  his  opinion — and  he  agreed  with  an  hon 
who  said  it  was  a  war  for  the  support  of  existing  institutions — that  it  had  tcnd« 
mote  the  (he  hoped)  permanent  settlement  of  Europe.  Now,  if  he  divided 
into  two  periods  of  fourteen  years,  in  the  first  of  these,  the  expenditure  of  th« 
exceede<l  its  revenue  by  £  1 89,000,000.  In  the  second  period,  the  excess  of  ex| 
above  revenue  was  X'236,000,000,  making  an  excess  in  the  two  periods  of  ir425 
After  such  an  extraordinair  expenditure  as  that,  could  it  be  expected,  1 
nsk,  that  the  country  should  resume  its  onlinary  condition  without  greal 
sion,  and  whether  the  same  high  prices  could  be  continued  as  in  war  ?  It 
a  nation  as  with  an  individual:  if  he  had,  for  some  cause,  whether  necc 
his  credit  or  not,  made  a  large  anticipation  of  his  income,  he  couM  not  rvtu 
former  condition  without  great  weakness  being  apparent  in  his  resources, 
cause  of  this  great  difference  in  prices  was,  that  by  the  system  which  1 
obliged  us  to  adopt  with  respect  to  our  colonies,  we  iH'came  possiVM^d  of  tl 
polv  of  the  trade  of  Europe,  and  of  course  that  monopoly  raised  tlie  prirt* 
article  here,  and  of  the  vidue  of  the  labour  expended  in  its  productioi 
system  was  now  at  an  end,  and  of  course  the  high  prices  ended  with  it.  It  I 
repeatedly  said,  that  the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace  ough 
bcHpn  over  before  this;  but  no  mistake  could  be  greater  than  that  under  ubi 
persons  laboured  who  entertained  such  an  opinion.  They  should  have  re 
that  it  was  not  pos«<ih1e  for  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to  ent 
once  into  a  compi*tition  with  England,  the  seeds  of  mnnufacturingr  indiH 
so  completely  blighted  every  where  amongst  them  by  the  long  continuance 
tilities.  In  fact,  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  war,  our  mani 
received  an  Impetus  rather  than  a  depression ;  but  gradually,  a«  coDtincntal 
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its  tone,  we  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  struggling  to  maintain  that 
eoce  which  we  had  before  uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  ^nd  who  could  now 
eyes  to  the  conviction  that  we  should  be  obliged  and  compelled  to  regulate 
s  by  theirs,  if  peace  continued,  and  capital  increased  in  the  hands  of  our 
ors,  and  machinery  should  be  introduced  among  them,  which  we,  even  if 
i  desirable,  had  it  not  in  our  power  to  prevent  ?     We  should  be  obliged,  he 

to  regulate  our  prices  by  existing  circumstances,  altered  as  they  were  to 
tdice,  and  to  abandon  those  which  we  could  exact  in  the  days  of  our  monopoly 
le  war.  Was  it  fair,  then,  to  load  the  authors  of  the  Bill  of  1819~he  could 
with  calumnies,  because  no  personal  charges  had  been  made  against  him, 
h  accusations  of  being  the  causes  of  evil  which  was  referable  to  circumstances 
zh  neither  they,  nor  Parliament  itself,  could  have  any  possible  control  ? 
»m  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  from  the  first  symptoms  of  the  downfall  of 
Ts  power,  the  real  causes  began  to  operate ;  nor  were  they  long  in  operation 
ey  exhibited  their  effects.  It  would  be  found,  by  a  reference  to  dates,  that 
D  the  price  of  wheat,  for  example,  was  not  coincident  with  changes  in  the 
>D.  On  June  1st,  1812,  for  example,  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  country  was 
quarter;  on  the  1st  of  July  it  had  fallen  to  I4ls. ;  on  June  1st,  1813,  it 
.;  on  the  1st  of  November,  1814,  it  was  76«. ;  and  on  July  1st,  1815,  the 
*f  wheat  which  in  the  same  month  in  1812,  had  fetched  140^.,  was  sold  for 
lis  depression  was  not  produced  by  any  alteration  in  the  currency,  for  no 
I  took  place.  It  arose  from  general  causes,  which  were  then  coming  into 
I,  and  the  effects  of  which  still  continued.     On  those  subjects  which,  he 

to  say,  were  but  little  understood,  hon.  members  would  derive  much 
information  from  a  perusal  of  the  many  able  works  which  had  been  published 
:o  put  political  men  in  possession  of  the  facts  and  arguments  necessary  to  a 
lowledge  of  what  was  allowed  to  be  so  important.  But  he  more  particularly 
o  the  labours  of  Mr.  Tooke,  to  whose  abilities  and  information  he  was  happy 
A  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony.  No  man  felt  sincerer  or  more  cordial 
f  for  the  landed  interest  than  he  had  always  entertained.  From  political 
ktlons  alone  he  should  deeply  lament  their  permanent  depression,  as  he 
it  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  the  proper  balance  of  society, 
e  who  were  possessed  of  incomes  amounting  to  from  £1,200  to  £1,500  a-year 
i  upheld  in  their  station,  and  it  was  at  all  times  painful  to  his  feeelings  to 
ctator  of  their  depression  or  decline.     After  the  restoration  of  the  peace, 

it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  could  maintain  the  old  prices  which 
ted  in  times  so  different  from  the  present.  There  was  one  cause  of  the 
low  complained  of  by  agriculturists,  which  was  certainly  beyond  legislative 
Bnd  which,  at  the  same  time,  appeared  to  him  to  be  greatly  underrated — he 
he  improvement  in  steam  navigation,  and  the  mechanism  of  modem 
ry,  which  certainly  brought  the  bad  land  of  this  country  into  competition 
richest  land  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which  imported  agricultural  produce 
:land  with  a  facility  of  conveyance  unprecedented  hitherto.  A  steam-vessel 
ssantiy  employed  in  transporting  the  produce  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
9f  Ireland  to  Liverpool,  whence  it  was  as  rapidly  transmitted  to  Manchester, 
le  cargoes  were  immediately  disposed  of.  In  short,  the  effect  of  this 
tion  of  Irish  produce  on  the  agricultural  resources  of  England  was  precisely 
o  that  occasioned  in  the  West  India  islands,  by  the  annexation  of  the  rich 
>emerara  to  the  British  Crown.    The  causes  which  lie  had  mentioned  would 

to  operate,  maugre  all  our  anxiety  to  remove  them  or  to  neutralize  their 
f  effects.  He  hml  taken  leave  of  the  Currency  question,  and  did  not  intend 
resume  it.  The  hon.  member  opposite,  he  perceived,  shook  his  head  on  his 
lis ;  but  he  hoped  that  he  would  not  shake  it  again  during  the  session,  if 
ire  were  indicative  of  a  resolution  to  bring  the  subject  again  under  their 
ition.  In  reply  to  those  declaimers  who  had  so  vehemently  condemned  the 
H9,  as  ruinous  to  the  country,  he  should  not  deal  in  counter-declamation. 
r  their  vague  assertions  and  inconsequent  conclusions  by  a  similar  mode  of 
but  would  rather  confine  himself  to  a  few  facts,  which  he  submitted  were 
ficient  to  confute  their  misrepresentations.  He  had  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
bearing  of  this  obnoxious  measure  in  several  of  the  large  manufacturing 
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districts,  by  enquiries  Inio  the  condition  of  the  population  now,  »  eompfti 
what  it  was  at  the  period  of  its  introduction.  In  the  town  of  Mancbestei 
animated  controversy,  the  House  was  probably  informed^  was  at  presen 
forward,  as  to  whether  the  inhabitants  were  distressed  or  not;  some  con 
that  they  were,  and  some  that  they  were  not ;  nor  was  it  probable  that  the 
would  ever  know  an  end  until  circumstances  should  decide  the  qnestion  1 
indisputable  authority.  He  should,  then,  pass  over  Manchester,  and  1 
Liverpool  and  Leeds,  as  there  were  others  better  entitled  by  local  knowledge  i 
as  to  the  existing  state  of  those  places  than  he  could  pretend  to  be,  bat  hn 
select  the  fairest  example,  where  he  could  meet  the  hon.  member  on  fair  gTO\ 
he  might  himself  be  said  to  represent  the  district  to  which  he  alluded,  an 
contradict  him  in  any  statement  he  should  advance  if  it  were  incorrect  or  err 
Birmingham  was  the  part  of  England  he  would  select;  and  he  did  to  mc 
ticularly,  as  it  was  the  nucleus  of  a  certain  political  union,  which  had  eztei 
ramifications  elsewhere,  originating  in  Birmingham,  he  presumed,  oo  ace 
the  pre-eminence  of  suffering  among  the  inhabitants  over  their  fellow  tui 
distress.  Most  willingly  would  he  give  the  hon.  member  his  choice  of  i 
criterion  of  prosperity,  arid  by  his  own  selection  he  should  abide.  His  obje 
to  compare  tne  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  in  1818  with  those  under  whi 
were  so  loudly  complaining  in  1830,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  fiu*  the  biU 
had  operated  as  a  cause  of  their  depression.  And  first  as  to  the  populatioo. 
year  1818,  there  were  18,000  premises,  including  warehouses,  in  Birmii 
whereas,  in  1828,  it  contained  no  less  than  22,000  inhabited  houses,  exdi 
warehouses,  llie  hon.  member's  ai^uments  went  to  prove  that  the  alteratioi 
currency  had  depressed  the  value  of  property,  but  he  was  assured  tliat  the 
nevertheless,  in  Birmingham,  a  great  increase  in  its  value  since  the  bill  hi 
introduced.  Three  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  had  been  pureh 
1827  for  X600,  which  were  since  sold  for  £2,426;  and  ground  rents,  wbe 
Tears  remained  unexpired,  were  disposed  of  at  100  years*  purehase.  Land 
had  been  sold  in  1826  at  £3,500,  was  bargained  for  in  last  November  at  . 
The  number  of  licensed  traders  amounted  in  1820  to  only  198,  but  m 
estimated  in  1829  so  high  as  1,150.  Then  with  respect  to  the  consumptioi 
luxuries  of  life,  there  was  an  increase  in  exactly  the  same  ratio.  The  four-i 
carriages  which  were  charfl^ed  with  assessed  taxes  in  1819  wereonly  38;  in  18 
were  44 ;  in  1824  they  reached  94;  in  1826  they  amounted  to  106 ;  and  in  1828 
The  hon.  member  might  say  that  four-wheeled  carnages  were  the  vehicles  oft] 
he  would  descend  therefoi^*  to  those  of  the  poor:  the  number  of  two- wheeled  oi 
in  Birmingham  in  1819  was  301 ;  in  1822,  321;  in  1823,  386;  and  in  1828 
than471 ;  so  that  whet  her  the  I  louse  looked  at  thevehiclesof  thepoororthoseof  tl 
the  result  was  equally  a  proof  that  Birmingham  had  increased  in  prosperit 

1819.  Horses  which  were  charged  assessed  taxes  in  1819  were  in  number  i 
1822  they  amounted  to  971,  but  in  1823  and  1825,  when  the  tax  was  tal 
there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  progrL*ssive  increase.  In  1828,  he 
they  might  amount  to  977.  The  manufacturing  activity,  he  thought,  w<Mild  I 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  tolls  on  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Binninghar 
here  also  the  same  increase  was  manifest;  for  the  tolls  on  the  Holyhead, 
bridge,  and  London  roads  had  been  let,  in  1822,  for  £1,200  a  year;  but  ii 
they  brought  £l,7G7.     The  tolls  on  the  Kidderminster-road,  likewise,  were 

1820,  at  £1,100  a  year;  whereas  in  1828.  they  were  raised  to  £1,655.  The  1 
the  Bromsgrovc  and  Birmingham  roads  let  in  1822,  for  £1,164  ;  in  1824,  for  i 
and  in  1828,  for  £1,722.  A  lilce  increase  took  place  in  the  item  of  canals, 
custom  on  the  Woreester  and  Birmingham  canaJ,  in  1821  and  1822,  aven 
£100,  and  in  1828  and  1829,  its  relative  prosperity  was  nuirked  by  the  avei 
£165,  making  a  diff'crence  of  65  per  cent.  The  old  Birmingham  canal  in  18 
1822,  averaged  at  £93,  and  in  1828  and  1829  at  £105.  These  facts,  in  his  o] 
clearly  established  the  conclusion,  that  the  hill  of  1819  had  not  been  ^iroduc 
that  overwhelming  distress  which  was  dt'scribod  as  the  consequence  of  its  ope 
Touching  the  subject  of  that  night*s  debate,  which,  after  all,  had  no  very 
derable  share  in  the  discussion,  lie  could  not  sec  what  they  were  to  do  wi 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  fur  Shaftesbury',  who  had  proposed  tkiat  the 
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ihe  itself  into  a  committi^e  to  consider  of  the  causes  of  that  senerfd 
nj^aioed  of  in  the.  petitions,  and  endeavour  to  devise  a  remedy  Tor  the 

his  asking  the  hon.  member,  at  a  quarter  to  six,  what  vras  the  nrecise 
ich  be  intended  to  bring  forward,  the  hon.  gentleman  replied,  tnat  he 
1  a  soldier  to  give  him  any  information  upon  the  subject.  The  result, 
r  a  fortnight's  deliberation,  was  a  motion  for  a  committee  of  the  whole 
lead  of  a  Select  Committee,  and  he  thought  that  the  hon.  member  had 
preferred  framing  his  motion  as  he  had  done.  But  the  hon.  baronet, 
r  for  Shoreham,  had  certainly  not  treated  him  well.  He  had  not  paic^  the 
kf  the  first  motion  that  deference  and  respect  to  which  his  zeal,  assiduity, 
3g^ttation  upon  the  subject  had  so  deservedly  entitled  him.  The  motion 
nber  for  Shaftesbury  he  considered  by  much  the  better  of  the  two.  If 
is  as  was  described  did  in  reality  exist,  it  was  greatly  preferable  thi^t  an 
»akl  be  conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  where  all  members 
air  equality,  and  where  the  public  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
!.     But  the  hon.  baronet  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 

members,  who  were  to  sit  and  enquire  by  oral  evidence  into  the  extent 
of  the  distress*  and  also  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Was  it  possible  (he  put 
spaasionate  roan)  that  such  a  committee,  with  such  a  subject  before  them, 
;nt  a  satisfactory  report  during  either  this  or  the  ensuing  session  ?     He 

the  House  would  reject  both  motions,  not  because  most  of  those  who 
them  would  desire  to  have  an  alteration  in  the  currency,  but  from  a 
that  if  an  enquiry  of  this  nature  were  instituted,  large  classes  in  the 
»uld  inmiediately  infer  that  a  depreciation  of  the  standard,  or  some 
'ecting  the  currency,  was  contemplated.  Certain  indications  of  a  return 
ty  were  at  present  beginning  to  exhibit  themselves,  and  he  had  received, 
m  that  very  morning,  letters  from  Manchester  and  Leeds,  which  induced 
ieve  that  we  had  already  reached  the  lowest  point  of  depression.  Hon. 
ad  observed,  that  we  were  entitled  at  this  peculiar  season  to  witness  a 
jur  manufactures,  if  the  distress  were  not  entirely  irretrievable,  and  he 
with  them  in  thinking  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  severe  and  long- 
frost  ought  to  produce  such  an  effect  as  they  anticipated.     But  he  feared 

less  t£in  the  remedy.  The  hapless  fate  of  a  patient  under  the  joint 
lence  of  three  physicians  was  adverted  to  in  the  progress  of  the  debate, 
3uld  entertain  similar  fears  for  the  nation,  whether  submitted  to  the 
>f  658  of  the  faculty,  as  proposed  by  one  gentleman,  or  to  twenty-one  as 
by  another.  He  did  not  like  to  trust  the  constitution  of  the  country  to 
lose  hon.  members,  with  their  bundle  of  prescriptions,  which  only  excited 
involuntary  shudder  when  they  were  produced.  In  refusing  to  assent  to 
sitions  now  submitted  for  their  adoption,  they  were  not  abandoning  their 
icting  consistently  with  the  true  interests  of  those  whom  it  was  intended 
shunning  an  enquiry  which  would  only  cause  fruitless  anxiety  and  excite- 
iwaken  hopes  that  were  doomed  to  disappointment  ere  they  were  formed, 
me  farther  discussion,  the  debate  was  again  adjourned. 


UNION  WITH  IRELAND. 

Mabch  22,  1830. 

onnell  presented  a  Petition  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Drogheda,  praying 
il  of  the  Act  of  Union,  through  which,  they  alleged,  that  Ireland  was 
icalculable  mischief. 

members  having  briefly  spoken  on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Lockhart  having 
an   amendment,   that  the  debate  on  the  Petition  be  adjourned  tiU 
'  next, — 

:ri!Taet  Peel  confessed  he  did  not  feel  much  surprise  at  the  doubts  ex- 
the  hon.  member  for  the  City  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Lockhart),  and  the  hon. 
tr  Plympton  (Sir  C.  Wethcrell)  respecting  the  propriety  of  receiving  a 
support  of  a  project  so  mad  and  so  absurd— so  utterly  destructive  of  the 
of  Ireland,  and  so  much  calculated  to  injure  the  integrity  of  the  Empire— 
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as  that  of  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union.  He  repeated,  he  was  not  surprise 
opinions  of  these  hon.  members,  but  at  the  same  time  he  doubted  whetner  i 
be  proper  to  depart  from  the  general  Parliamentary  rule,  and  refuse  to  rec 

Edition.  He  did  not  apprehend  that  the  petition  proposed  a  diminutioo 
mpire,  or  a  separation  of  Ireland  from  the  control  and  goTeroment  veste 
sovereign  of  this  country.  Ireland  was  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire;  tl 
of  England  was  also  the  King  of  Ireland  before  any  Act  of  Union  was  thoa 
and  the  petition,  he  supposed,  merely  prayed  that  the  two  countries  should  Ix 
with  respect  to  each  other  in  the  same  situation  as  they  were  before  th< 
Union  was  passed.  Ho  doubted,  therefore,  whether  they  could,  according 
forms  of  Parliament,  reject  the  petition ;  but  while  he  gave  his  vote  for  the  n 
of  the  petition,  he  could  not  find  terms  strong  enough  to  express  his  reprob 
the  prayer  of  that  petition,  or  his  sense  of  the  renewal  of  attempts  to  dist 
minds  of  the  ignorant  portion  of  the  people  by  a  representation  of  adTani 
result  from  the  possession  of  a  Parliament  in  Ireland.  The  sentiments  of  tb< 
of  both  countries  had  been  freely  and  fairly  expressed  in  the  formation  of  th< 
between  the  two  countries.  That  Union  was  finally  consolidated  by  the  rt 
all  those  disabilities  under  which  the  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
laboured,  in  comparison  with  those  of  England ;  and  he  repeated,  that  he  c< 
find  terms  to  express  the  strong  disgust  and  reprobation  with  which  he  vie 
attempts  made  to  separate  them.  When  all  good  men  were  cong^tulating  the 
on  the  return  of  that  tranquillity  which  they  sought  to  promote,  and  wh: 
followed  the  healing  measure  of  last  year,  when  all  denominations  of  Irishm 
allowed  free  access  to  every  department  of  the  State ;  when  advantages  hi 
conferred  on  them,  such  as  they  never  before  possessed,  it  was  too  much  that 
old  feelings  of  discord  were  to  be  revived  for  the  g^tification  of  some  indi 
by  such  injurious  and  incorrect  assumptions  as  formed  the  basts  of  that  pctiti< 
the  same  time  that  he  could  not  too  strongly  express  his  abhorrence  of  its  pra 
its  object,  he  saw  no  reason  for  refusing  to  receive  the  petition. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Mr.  Peel,  in  explanation,  denied  that  he  had  ever  contended  against  the  i 
the  people  to  express  their  opinions  on  that  or  any  other  subject.  On  the  a 
he  had  contended  for  that  right.  But  while  he  had  admitted  the  right,  he  1 
declared  that  he  could  not  find  language  strong  enough  to  express  his  reproli 
the  doctrines  which  the  petitioners  maintained.  With  respect  to  what  the  h 
learned  gentleman  had  said  of  the  separate  le^rislatures  of  Jamaica,  Ilalii 
Canada,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  they  had  separate  legi>latun 
were  still  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  wished  to  ask  the  hon.  and 
member  for  Clare,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  names  that  were  afikcd  to  the  p 
They  appeared  to  have  been  signed  in  a  moment  of  conviviality  rather  tl: 
serious  meeting  of  freeholders.  For  instance,  there  was  the  name  of  *^  Paddy 
followed  by  that  of  •*  Billy  Powder  Bray." 

Mr.  O^Connell  said,  that  those  were  the  names  of  two  of  the  registered  free 
of  the  town  in  which  the  meeting  was  held. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  yielding  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the 
withdrew  his  amendment. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 


LAW  REFORM. 

Mabch  22,  1830. 

Mr.  Seobetart  Peel  presented  a  message  from  his  Majesty,  which  was 
the  Siieaker.  It  was  to  the  following  effect: — ^*  His  Majesty  having  tak 
consideration  the  report  made  to  his  Altgesty  by  the  Commissioners  i^pointct 
majesty  to  enquire  into  the  practice  and  course  of  proceedings  in  the  su()erio 
of  Common  Law,  is  desirous  with  a  view  to  improve  and  expedite  theadmini! 
of  justice  in  England  and  Wales,  to  l>o  enabled  to  add  to  tne  number  of  Ju 
the  superior  courts ;  and  his  majesty  relies  on  the  liberality  of  the  House  of  Cc 
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to  make  such  peeoniary  allowance  to  the  additional  judges  as  may  be  suited  to  the 
iignitj  of  the  judicial  station  and  the  duties  attached  to  it.^' 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Peel,  an  Address  was  ordered  to  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 

UiiokiDg  him  for  his  most  gracious  Message,  and  assuring  him  that  that  House 

wMld  tSke  it  into  their  most  serious  consideration. 


NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

March  22,  1830. 

On  Sir  George  Clerk's  motion  in  committee.  **  That  £32,033,  It.  ed.  for  the 
tthrin  of  Officers  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Navy  Pay  Office  for  the  current 
yeir  be  granted  to  his  Majesty, — 

Mr.  Veroon  Smith  moved  an  amendment,  to  the  efiPect  that  a  reduction  of  £1,200 
beside  in  the  salary  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

Several  members  having  taken  different  views  with  reference  to  the  two  offices 
of  Paymaster  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, — 

Ma.  SacRBTABT  PsEi.  observed,  that  out  of  the  five  speeches  that  had  been  made 

igumt  the  item,  four  of  them  contained  different  and  distinct  propositions  as  to 

&  two  offices.     This  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme 

£fieulty  for  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  bring  forward  a  proposition  with  respect  to 

^  tituation  that  was  at  all  likely  to  produce  unanimity.     He  denied  that  there  was 

loj  diiSnrence  in  the  language  held  by  ministers  on  the  present,  and  on  the  former 

McisioQ.      They  assert^  that  there  would  be  an  immediate  saving  of  £1,000  a 

jar,  and  that  eventually  the  saving  would  amount  to  £2,200  per  annum,  and  they 

lud  so  still.     Their  object  was,  to  continue  the  office  of  paymaster,  until  some 

prorision  might  be  made  by  the  falling  in  of  a  situation  connected  with  the  patronage 

of  the  Crown,  for  the  person  who  now  holds  it,  instead  of  saddling  the  country  with 

i  pension.    lie  thought  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  remove  a  distinguished  naval 

oiecr  from  the  situation,   without   granting  him  an  adequate  provision.      The 

estimates  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  members,  and  therefore  it 

oM  not  fairly  be  urged  that  the  House  was  not  aware  that  the  vote  was  to  be 

{rroposed.     Neither  was  it  just  to  insinuate  that  the  government  were  taking  this 

itq>  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  its  patronage;  because  in  this  case,  they  were 

woviding  for  an  individual  whose  brother,  his  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for 

Liverpool,  had  voted  against  them  on  this  very  question,  the  object  of  which  vote, 

bad  it  been  successful,  would  have  been  to  have  turned  the  ministers  out  of  office. 

They  therefore  might  be  wrong  in  judgment,  but  was  it  possible  to  say  that  they 

«ere  acting  from  any  corrupt  motive  ?     He  would  give  the  House  this  assurance — 

thtt  the  office  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Navy  should  never  again  appear  in  an  estimate. 

They  bad  never  contemplated  its  appearance  there ;  but  when  the  motion  was  made 

the  other  night,  he  did  expect  tliat  parliament  would  make  the  provision  for  one 

year.    If  within  two  months  an  opportunity  of  a  vacancy  should  occur,  the  govern- 

neot  would  take  advantage  of  it,  and  in  preference  to  any  political  claim,  would 

give  the  appointment  to  this  officer.     But  it  was  possible  that  no  such  vacancy 

vonld  occur,  and  he  therefore  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  compel  them  to 

turn  this  individual  out  of  office  without  any  provision  whatever. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hume, — 

^Ir.  r^'l  lamented  that  his  argument  had  not  penetrated  the  understanding  of  the 
Ih/d.  member,  who  must  be  extremely  pugnacious  if  he  were  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
the  very  modest  proposal  of  ministers.  The  experiment  he  wished  to  try  was, 
vhetber  the  office  of  deputy  could  not  be  abolished — the  pilncipal  being  required  to 
discharge  the  duties.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  experiment  failed,  he  would 
udertake  that,  in  the  estimates  of  next  year,  only  £2,000  should  be  taken  for  the 
ttbry. 

On  a  divisioD,  the  original  motion  was  agreed  to,  by  155  against  69 ;  majo- 
rity, 86. 
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DISTRESS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
Marcu  23^  1830. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  this  subject, — 

Mb.  Secbktabt  Peel,  rising  after  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  said,  be  wished  to  notice 
a  most  extravag^t  misconception  of  the  lion,  baronet  opposite.  The  hon.  baroMt 
had  charged  him  with  having  8aid,  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  policy  to  depress  lbs 
landed  interest.  Every  one  who  had  heard  bim,  except  the  hon.  baronet,  must 
know  that  he  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  His  statement  was,  that  during  tbt 
war  a  great  portion  of  inferior  land  had  been  brought  into  cultivation  in  this  country, 
and  that  now,  by  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation,  and  by  the  circumstanee  of 
the  good  land  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  being  better  cultivated,  the  produce  of  tht 
inferior  land  of  this  country  was  likely  to  be  injured  in  the  market.  He  had  sCalc4 
this  as  a  fact ;  and  \\e  had  added,  that  whatever  might  be  the  benefit  to  the  eooatry. 
he  could  not  but  view  the  consequences  with  the  utmost  pain,  so  far  as  they  aftcM 
those  individuals  who  would  suffer  from  them.  The  hon.  baronet  had  entirely  mis- 
taken him  in  supposing  that  he  had  stated  it  as  jiart  of  faU  settled  policy  to  deyraM 
the  landed  interest. 

Mr.  Davenport,  in  reply,  expressed  his  intention  to  withdraw  his  origiail 
moiion  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  which,  on  the  first  night  of  the  debate  bad  besi 
moved  by  Sir  C.  Burrell,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman,  **Thala 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  present  distress,  sad 
into  the  remedies  for  that  distress." 

The  Speaker  informed  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  the  original  motion  were  witb« 
drawn,  tkiere  would  remain  no  que.*)tion  hi>i'>re  the  House,  as  an  amendment  opoot 
motion  which  was  withdrawn  could  not  Ul*  yMt. 

Mr.  Peel  suggested,  that  they  should  divide  upon  the  amendment,  with  the  under* 
standing  that  that  division  was  to  decide  the  whole  question.  The  original  motioi 
was  accordingly  negatived  witliout  a  division. 

On  the  amendment  the  Housi'  divitle<i,  when  the  numbers  appeared— for  tki 
amendmoDt  87,  against  it  255;  majority  against  the  amendment  lGi». 


INJUDICIOUS  TAXATION 
Mabcu  25,  1830. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  at  the  close  of  a  very  long  speech  on  the  subject  of 
taxation,  moved,  ''  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
ex{>e<licncy  of  making  a  revision  of  the  taxes,  so  that  the  means  of  paying  tlie  sum 
voted  by  the  House,  and  all  othor  charges  for  the  public  service,  may  be  provided  fiir 
with  as  little  injury  as  practicable  to  the  industry  and  improvement  of  the  conatiy.'* 

Colonel  Davies  seconded  the  motion. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mb.  Secbltabt  Peel  said,  that  at  that  late  hour  he  should  addreu  himsdf  lo 
the  considerations  of  paramount  importance  aribing  out  of  the  question  belore  the 
House,  and  thereby  should  disi>nibarras9  himself  of  the  details  into  vihich  the  boa. 
moniber  for  Dover  had  entered.  The  proposal  was. — a  proposal  made  for  the  fir»t 
time  in  Parliament. — that  a  Select  Committee  should  beap|>ointtd  for  revising  acd 
con>idering  the  whole  system  of  the  taxation  of  the  countr}'.  It  was  somriliing 
wonderful  that  it  ha<l  never  occurred  before,  that  the  whole  |K>wer  of  the  gu^era- 
ment  and  of  the  parliament  should  be  thus  delegated  to  a  belect  committee  of  twenty* 
one.  It  was  a  practice  founded  on  good  sense,  that  the  I  louse  should  rracnre  to 
itself  the  power  which  the  hon.  mc-niWr  wished  to  devolve  on  a  select  commiticf : 
that  the  House,  possessing  anipJe  informutinn  upon  nil  the  necessary*  {loints,  should 
not  transfer  to  any  delegated  portion  of  it  thu«e  powirs  which  a  Hou^e of  Commons 
ought  to  exereij^e  <if  itself.  And  let  it  Iw  riTollirted  that  the  House  of  Conimoos 
had  fought  the  battles  (»f  taxation  ngainst  ministers  u]M>n  former  occasions  without 
committees.     Even  in  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  \Vali>ole  the  Excise  tax  was  rejrctid 
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Qoose  withont  any  enquiry  in  a  committee.     The  Shop-tax,  proposed  by 
t,  bad  beeo  defeated  without  any  comnuttee.     In  1807,  Lord  Henry  Petty 
d  a  duty  on  iron,  which  had  Wn  defeated  in  that  House.     In  1817  the 
bad  defeated  the  intention  of  the  goyernment  to  continue  the  property- tax ; 
b  respect  to  this  tax,  he  would  advise  the  House,  whether  a  property- tax 
isiraiUe  or  not,  to  start  fair  on  the  queslioB,  and  not  haye  it  decided  in  a 
oomittee.     He  would  give  no  opinion  on  the  expediency  of  a  property-tax ; 
idyised  gentlemen  in  that  House,  and  those  of  the  landed  interest  especially, 
TO  this  question  to  themselyes,  or  at  least  to  throw  the  responsibility  of 
ig  it  iipen  the  goyemment,  and  not  permit  it  to  screen  and  shelter  itself 
ipeosibility  under  a  seleet  committee.    Almost  all  those  who  had  adyoeated 
•omtmeBt  of  the  committee  had  contemplated  a  property* tax  as  a  necessary 
teooe  of  it.     The  bon.  member  for  Dover,  indeed,  did  not  (to  use  a  homely 
let  the  eat  out  of  the  bag;  but  he  siiffsred  a  little  kitten  to  escape,  which 
pretty  well  what  the  cat  would  be.     He  proposed  a  legacy  duty  on  real 
f,  which,  be  said,  would  add  j^l, 500,000  to  our  present  revenue.    If  there 
ly  frith  members  present,  he  would  beg  to  advertise  them  that  Ireland  had 
CBpted  from  the  property-tax ;  and  supposing  that  there  should  be  a  fair 
MO  of  Irish  members  in  the  committee  of  twenty-one,  Irish  members  would 
their  duty  to  their  constituenta  by  rejecting  the  proposal  of  a  property-tax, 
sueh  a  proposal  to  the  government.     He  (Mr.  Peel)  could  not  conceive  how 
amentaiy  committee  could  discharge  the  duties  which  the  bon.  member 
d  to  impose  upon  it.    Was  the  committee  to  make  a  report  recommending  a 
in  of  taxes  in  the  present  session  or  in  a  future  session  ?     If  in  the  present 
the  consequence  of  that  would  be,  that  there  would  be  a  second  budget, 
I,  not  on  ^e  opinions  of  his  Majesty ^s  govemment,  but  of  the  select  commit- 
itheito  it  had  been  considered  that  proposals  for  the  imposition  of  taxes 
d  to  the  Crown,  and  that  it  was  an  encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  his 
^*s  ministers  to  interfere  in  that  province.    Besides,  the  committee  would  not 
mmittee  of  secrecy,  and  every  member  could  divulge  what  took  place  there, 
lee  would  be  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  the  bias  of  the  committee ;  the  effects 
he  enquiry  would  have  on  trade  would  be  serious ;  every  one  connected  with 
ould  be  pressing  forward  to  be  examined  in  order  to  serve  his  own  purposes. 
*mbers  of  this  committee  of  twenty-one  would  be,  in  fact,  the  most  powerful 
the  House,  and  their  power  would  pro  tanto  diminish  that  of  every  other 
r.      If  the  House  adopted  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member,  it  would  be 
oing  to  twenty-one  of  its  members  some  of  its  most  important  functions, 
ry  ground,  therefore,  he  objected  to  this  delegation  of  functions  properly  its 
od  although  the  hon.  member  for  Dover  disavowed  any  hostility  to  govern- 
f  his  motion,  he  must  put  it  to  the  sense  of  the  House  whether  his  Majesty^s 
rs  wotdd  not  be  degraded  by  its  being  carried.     The  Chancellor  of  the 
uer  would  be  virtually  superseded;  for,  whiUt  he  sat  in  Downing-strset, 
iwers  which  were  intrusted  to  him  for  the  public  good,  much  diminished,  and 
broken  staff  of  office,  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  backed  by  a  select 
tee,  would  be  exercising  his  functions  within  the  purlieus  of  that  House, 
ntention  of  the  vote  were  to  show  a  distrust  of  his  Majesty^s  government,  it 
be  expressed  in  a  manner  less  pr^udicial  to  the  public  interests.     The 
re  of  the  government  should  be  upheld  in  the  exercise  of  their  just  influence 
wer :  it  was  no  longer  a  government  when,  although  in  possession  of  place, 
discredited  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.      He  would  ten  times  rather 
the  pretensions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dover  to  fill  the  situation  of 
llor  of  the  Exchequer,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  than  consent  to  remain  in 
nominal  servant  of  the  Crown,  but  merely  registering  the  edicts  of  a  select 
tee. 
division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  167  against  78 ;  migority,  89. 
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HON.  W.  L.  BATHURST. 
Marou  2G,  1830. 

On  the  proposed  vote  for  £174,584,  9s.  Ad.  to  defray  the  su])craDDUStioD8  granted 
to  Commissioners,  Clerks,  &e.,  formerly  employi.>d  in  the  civil  departments  of  the 
Navy,  Sir  R.  Heron  moved,  that  the  proposed  grant  be  reduced,  by  deducting  fnun 
it  the  sum  of  XDOO. 

Towards  tlie  close  of  the  brief  debate  which  ensued.  Colonel  Dundas  expreued 
himself  a^rieved  by  certain  personalities  in  which,  he  conceived,  the  Hon.  baronet 
had  unnecessarily  thought  j)ro]>er  to  indulf^,  ^%'ith  reference  to  the  Dundas  family. 

[Sir  R.  Hen)n  and  Mr.  reel  rose  together,  but  the  latter  gave  way.] 

Sir  R.  Heron,  in  explanation,  begu:e<l  to  say,  that  when  he  called  the  late  Lord 
Melville  a  sort  of  Viceroy  of  Scotland,  he  alluded  to  an  office  and  to  duties  which  do 
lon;:^er  existed.  x\s  to  the  expression  "  equivocal  services,"  he  could  assure  the  hoo. 
member,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  hinting  at  the  circumstance  to  which  the  hoD. 
member  had  allude<l.  Indeed,  that  circumstance  never  once  entered  his  mind.  Bat 
his  meaning  ^as,  that  the  late  I/ord  Melville  belonged  to  a  particular  party ,  and  hii 
services,  however  approved  by  that  party,  were  equivocal  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

]Mk.  Si:crkt\rt  Pkel  said,  iie  was  glad  he  had  g^ven  way  to  the  hon.  baroncl; 
whose  explanation,  he  was  sure,  must  be  satisfaetorv  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  lad 
exprcsse<I  himself  on  the  subject  with  a  degree  ot  warmth  that  the  circumstaneet 
undoubte<lly  ju>tiHo(l.     The  hon.  niemlier  for  Westminster  was  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing tliat  he  disapproved  of  the  pro))osition ;  but  he  could  assure  that  hon.  member, 
that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  that  independent  support  which,  the  hon. 
raemlier  truly  said,  the  present  government  had  received.    ^lost  sorry  should  he  bt 
to  lose  sueh  support ;  and  never,  to  the  latest  day  of  his  existence,  could  he  forget 
the  conduct  pursue<l  by  tlie  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  on  the  great 
measure  of  last  session.     The  manner  in  which  the  gentlemen  opposite  gave  their 
support  to  the  government  at  that  time  couhl  never  be  forgotten  by  him;  and  he 
thought  that  the  cnudnet  pursue<l  by  those  gentlemen  on  that  occasion  reflected  the 
hi^'liest  ere<iit  on  tlie  political  partie>  of  this  country.     With  respect  to  the  preseol 
proposition,  he  agrt^ed  with  the  hon.  member  who  s)H)ke  last  as  to  the  nature  of  it 
It  wasonlya  proiM)sition  made  by  the ^t>vernment,  which  the  House  would  rejector 
allow  as  it  tiiought  fit.    It  was  ;i  mere  estimate,  which,  if  tlie  House  thought  improper, 
it  would  bo  its  duty  to  rej(»e.t.     He  beggwl  of  hon.  membi*rs,  however,  to  cupsidflr 
what  the  real  nature  of  the  proposition  was.  lK'f(»re  th«'y  came  to  a  decision  upon  it 
It  was  a  proposition  which  arose  out  of  a  revision  of  the  establishments  of  the  countiT 
which  the  goveniment  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  make.     The  course  which  bid 
been  pursutnl  in  this  case  by  his  Majoty's  ministers  had  been  to  take  away  ibe 
youngest  officors,  and  instead  of  a  salury  of  XI, 000  to  give  them  X450.  until  soot 
other  employment  otfered  for  them.     But  the  main  C|ue8ti(m  was  the  intention  of  Ini 
Majesty's  ministers  in  the  measure,  and  he  would  read  to  the  committee  the  ofBdil 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place  n\si<i'eting  it.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  bcii 
read  the  following  letters: — 

*^  Admibaltt  Offk-f,  March  20/A,  1829. 

*■''  Sir — I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Conmiis.>ionors  of  the  Admiralty  to  acouaiat 
you  that  their  lordships  ha\e  given  directions  for  praying  new  |»atents  for  the  ^ivy 
and  Victualling  Ikiards,  the  etfeet  of  which  will  l)e  the  immiHliate  reiluction  of  tvo 
nieml>ers  of  the  former.  an<l  one  of  the  latter  boards,  and  the  further  re«1  notion  of  a 
third  member  of  the  Navy  Hoard,  on  the  death,  removal,  or  resignation,  of  Mr. 
Turker  or  Sir  UoluTt  SepijinLr-*,  the  |)resi'nr  j«»int -surveyors  of  the  navy.  The  two 
Comnii.<*sioners  of  the  navy  who  are  reihieid  are  (  aptaiu  J.  M.  Lewis  and  the  IIoB. 
Robert  Dundas.  the  lormcr  of  whom  will  he  af)p(/mt(Hl  to  Sh(H.Tuess  and  iliathaB 
Yard>,  in  the  room  of  e.')nimi>*>ioner  Cunniiiuliam,  who  retires;  and  the  ndacrd 
rommisj'ioiirr  of  the  Victualling  Board  is  the  Hon.  W.  L.  llathurst. 

^'  My  lords  command  nw  to  n-fjuot  you  will  state  this  arrangement  to  the  lofdi 
of  his  Majesty's  treasury,  and  inform  uii-  whether  their  lordrhips  are  of  opinion  (l:it 
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mnj  retired  allowance,  and  to  what  amount,  should  be  granted  to  Mr.  Dundas  and 
Mr.  Batburst  on  the  abolition  of  their  offices,  which  have  usually  been  deemed 
hitheno  as  held  during  life  or  good  behaviour.  Mr.  Dundas  has  held  the  office  four 
jears,  haying  been  one  year  previously  attached  to  the  British  embassy  at  Madrid 
and  Lisbon ;  and  Mr.  Batburst  has  held  his  situation  nearly  four  years. 

**  Their  lordships  think  it  right  to  add,  for  the  information  of  the  lords  of  the 
treatorj,  that  Mr.  Dundas  is  eligible  to  two  of  the  reserved  commissionerships  of 
the  Navy;  bat  that  as  all  the  members  of  the  Victualling  Board,  except  the  chairman, 
are  professional,  Mr.  Batburst  would  not  be  efigible  to  any  seat  at  the  board,  unless 
as  chairmao. 

tt  I  am  Sec 
(Signed)         *  "  JOHN  BARROW. 
"  The  Hon.  J.  Stewart,  Treasury." 

"^  Tbbasubt  Chambers,  April  fiOth,  1829. 

**SiB — Having  laid  before  the  lords  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  treasury  your 
letter  of  the  20th  ult.,  respecting  the  amount  of  isuperannuation  allowance  to  be 
mnted  to  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Batburst,  on  their  removal  from  the  Navy  and 
Vietiialling  boards;  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  commis- 
ffamers  of  those  respective  boards,  I  am  commanded  by  my  lords  to  acquaint  you,  for 
tk  iDfonnation  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  that  they  observe  with  satisfaction  that 
their  lordsbipi*  have  made  an  arrangement  for  employing  in  another  situation  Captain 
F.  M.  Lewis,  -one  of  the  reduced  commissioners  of  the  Navy,  and  have  thus  super- 
tried  the  necessity  of  raising  any  question  as  to  any  provision  for  him.  And  my 
kfds  have  no  doubt  that  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  will  be  equally  anxious  to  adopt 
tnmilar  coarse  with  respect  to  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Batburst;  and  my  lords,  there- 
fere,  consider  that  any  allowance  to  be  made  to  them  is  purely  of  a  temporary  nature, 
teeoodnae  only  during  the  period  which  may  elapse  before  they  can  be  again 
Mployed  in  some  civil  situation  connected  with  the  civil  departments  of  the  Navy. 
Mj  lords,  therefore,  see  no  objection  to  assigning  to  them  a  temporary  allowance  of 
we-half  of  their  respective  salaries  from  the  period  when  they  ceased,  being  the  pro- 
portion allowed  to  other  officers  reduced  on  abolition  of  their  respective  offices,  under 
the  minate  of  this  board  of  February  2nd,  1825,  it  being  distinctly  understood,  that 
Mr.  Dandas  and  Mr.  Batburst  are  to  succeed  to  the  first  situations  which  may  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  for  which  they  may  be 
qtnfified. 

"  I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)  "J.  STEWART." 

These  letters  showed,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  went  on  to  observe,  that  these 
lAowances  were  in  conformity  to  the  rule  of  former  governments — they  were  not  the 
icsnlt  of  any  special  rule  of  the  existing  government,  nor  any  job.  The  rule  might 
he  wrong,  bat  it  was  established  long  before.  It  did  not  originate  with  his  noble 
friend  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Eicheqner,  but  it  was  established  when  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Goderich  were  in 
office.  The  treasury  minute  of  February  2nd,  1825,  referred  to  in  the  letter  he  had 
TaA,  rdated  to  the  Board  of  Customs;  and  the  rule  it  laid  down  was,  that  the  lords 
of  the  trea<(ury  would  grant  to  those  officers  who  had  not  served  ten  years,  one  half 
of  their  official  salaries.  The  general  rule  was  the  material  point  of  the  question ; 
and  it  was  a  positive  hardship  on  the  sons  of  cabinet  ministers,  that  they  only  should 
be  liable  to  animadversion  when  they  are  treated  according  to  this  rule.  The  com- 
mittee would  allow  he  had  not  attempted  to  bias  its  opinion  by  any  appeal  to  the 
paanoas;  bat  he  must  say,  that  considering  the  difficulties  attending  the  making 
redoctioas,  it  wa^  not  quite  right  to  embarrass  the  government  when  it  attempteii 
toeflect  them.  He  hoped  he  hiS  said  enough  to  convince  the  House  that  his  Majesty^s 
Binisten  had  not  been  influenced  by  any  corrupt  motive  in  this  transaction. 

The  question  being  loudly  called  for;  the  committee  divided,  when  there  appeared 
— for  the  ameodmeot,  139;  against  it,  121;  majority  against  ministers,  18. 
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ORDNANCE  ESTIMATES. 
Marcd  29,  1830. 

On  Mr.  S.  Perccvars  motion  for  referriDg  the  Ordnance  Estimatet  to  tht 
Committee  of  Supply,  >Sir  J.  Graham  moved,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  proposed 
Totc  for£s5,0'25  bu  reduced  to  £83,825,  to  strike  otf  the  salary  of  the  offiee  «f 
Lieutenant- fT^ncrul  of  the  Ordnance. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

^Ir.  Secrktaby  Peel  said,  no  man  was  more  disposed  than  he  was  to  give/aO 
cretlit  to  the  hon.  baronet  who  moved  the  amendment,  for  the  most  perfect  sinocritj, 
yet  he  was  sure,  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  not  desire  to  be  exempt  from  that 
ordinary  rule  of  debate,  by  wliieh  all  that  was  said  by  one  party  was  not  taken  for 
granted  by  their  op])onent,  but  submitted  to  that  close  examination,  which 
necessary  to  the  investigation  of  truth.  The  hon.  baronet  had  proved  himself  a 
skilful  advocate,  for  with  all  his  professions  of  sincerity  he  had  contrived  to 
into  his  speech  every  argument,  connected  or  unconnected  with  the  lubjecl,  wimh 
might  produce  an  impression  unfavourable  to  the  government — the  influence  of  iIm 
Crown  in  that  House ;  and  the  opinions  of  Lord  lieresford  in  Portugal ;  the  conditka 
of  the  Portuguese  confined  in  Terceira;  and  lastly,  Ajax  himself!  All  this  nifht 
be  very  well  by  way  of  oniament,  but  did  not  seem  to  have  much  connection  inA 
the  object  which  the  hon.  b:in>net  professed  to  have  in  view, — namely,  to  prove  thil 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance  was  an  unnecessary  one.  The  boa. 
baronet  first  attempted  to  thmw  on  government  the  blame  of  treating  with  narkid 
disrespect  all  committees,  and  particularly  the  Finance  Committee,  and  called  npea 
the  House  to  support  that  last-mentioned  committee.  Now,  what  were  the  faedof 
the  case?  The  Finance  Committee  made  four  very  able  rejiorts,  containing  tevcral 
suggestions  as  to  the  most  proper  mode  of  carrying  on  the  public  service,  and,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  office  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance,  the  reco« 
mondations  of  that  Finance  Committee  had  been  acted  upon,  or  attempted  to  bf 
carried  into  effect,  by  the  government.  If  the  House  recollected,  the  fint  report  of 
the  Finance  Committee  referred  to  the  mode  in  which  annuities  were  graatod,  aai 
pointe<i  out  how  a  saving  might  l>e  eticctcd  by  an  alteration  of  the  system.  Thai 
suggestion  was  immediately  assented  to  by  the  government,  and  carried  into  ciecl 
by  the  bill  which  was  brought  in  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  ef 
the  Exchequer.  The  second  report  referred  to  the  Ordnance,  which  for  tht 
present  he  would  not  notice.  The  third  report  recommended  an  alteratioa 
in  the  mode  of  granting  su|)crannuation  allowances;  and,  if  that  recommen- 
dation were  not  carried  into  effect,  it  was  certainly  not  owing  to  any  fault  of  the  got  era* 
ment.  His  right  hon.  friend  propose«l  a  measure  to  carry  into  effect  that 
recommendation,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  that  support  from  the  Iloiue  which 
he  felt  himself  entitled  to  ex[>ect.  The  fourth  report  of  the  {"Inance  CommitMi 
reviewed  the  general  financial  system  of  the  country,  and  among  its  reeoM* 
mondations  was  the  abolition  of  a  nominal  and  delusive  tmking  fund.  That  reeon* 
meiidation  was  carried  into  effect,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  appoint  a  iurplai 
revenue  for  the  purpose  of  fonning  a  sinking  fund.  The  second  report  of  tht 
committee  referred,  as  he  had  said,  to  the  Ordnance  department,  and  evoy  OM 
of  its  recommendations  relating  to  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  the  olBoen  had 
been  attended  to.  The  government  could  not,  therefore,  be  charged  with  treativ 
with  disre.4|)ect  the  recommendations  of  that  committee.  They  had  given  practical 
proofs  of  their  desire  to  carry  into  effect  the  improvements  suggested  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  Rut  how  was  it  the  duty  of  public  servants  to  act  ?  If  a  oian  in  the 
situation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  conscientiously  convinced  that  it  waa  far 
the  interest  of  the  State  that  a  certain  office  should  be  maintained,  waa  it  hir  daty 
to  act  contrary  to  his  conviction,  and  propose  to  the  House  to  adopt  the  rceon* 
mendation  of  the  Committee  of  Finance,  or  appeal  to  the  House  from  the  report  ef 
fhe  Committee,  and  give  effect  to  that,  which  in  his  conscience  he  believed  voaU 
tend  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  public  service  ?  If  a  Miniater  of  the  Crown. 
whom  the  Constitution  made  responsible  for  his  conduct,  were  not  to  act  on  the  wcD» 
considered  deliberation  of  his  own  mind, — if  the  Duke  of  WellingtoD,  reiKpOPaiblt  aa 
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most  be  for  the  efficiency  of  every  branch  of  the  military  service,  but  above  all 
that  panicalar  branch  over  which  he  presided  for  so  many  years,  was  not  at 
erty, — nay,  if  it  were  not  his  sacred  duty  to  appeal  to  that  House  (for  that  was  all 
claimed  a  right  to  do)  in  support  of  what  he  believed  to  be  most  advantageous  to 
e  public  senrice, — ^the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of  ministers  became  a  perfeet 
Dckery.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  the  Committee  of  Finance  had  a  right  to 
jaet  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  lie  admitted  that  they  had,  and  he 
iped  at  the  same  time  the  noble  lord  would  concede  to  ministers*  the  right  of 
Spring  from  the  committee,  and  of  submitting  to  Parliament  what  they  conceived 
•  be  biest  for  the  public  service.  And  who  were  the  individuals  who  entertained 
le  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  the  office  in  dispute  would  tend  to  promote  the 
lUie  serrice?  They  were  those  who  had  followed  up  the  example  set  by  their 
nedeoessors,  and  who,  having ^led  the  office  of  Master-general,  had  been  constantly 
Kopied  in  endeavours  to  reidnce  the  expenditure  of  the  establishment.  None  had 
Imred  with  more  zeal  and  greater  success  in  this  way  than  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
iB,  wbo,  during  the  period  when  he  was  Master- general,  was  so  far  from  manifesting 
4iipontUNi  to  encourage  superfluous  expense,  that  the  Ordnance  Estimates  had 
eea  redneed  in  amount  by  £1,000,000;  and  there  never  was  a  case  in  which  so 
laeh  perhaps  even  necessair  establishment  had  been  reduced,  and  so  much  patronage 
irtio  the  government.  Much  had  been  said  with  respect  to  the  discontinuance  of 
H  Floanee  Cofmmittee,  hot  he  was  sure  that  many  of  those  gentlemen  who  regretted 
I  Mii^ziBtenee  were  aware  that  government  was  more  able  to  examine  thorouglily 
rto  the  diSerent  departments  of  the  State,  and  propose  reduction.  Indeed,  a 
nmee  Committee,  in  consequence  of  its  being  unable  to  examine  into  details, 
Hgkt  become  an  authority  to  government  for  expenditure  rather  than  reduction. 
laoiig  the  recommendations  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  one,  that  enquiry  should 
eproMcnted  by  the  government,  as  it  could  do  more  than  any  Finance  Committee. 
hd  the  government  disregarded  that  recommendation  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  had 
knra  every  respect  to  the  Committee  of  Finance,  and  since  it  had  closed  its 
iboors,  great  reductions  had  been  made  in  the  civil  establishment  of  the  Ordnance, 
I  advised  by  the  Committee.  By  the  labour  of  officers  in  that  department  reduc- 
MH  had  been  effected  to  the  extent  of  £27,800.  Further  reductions  to  the 
■simt  of  £4U>00  were  in  contemplation,  and  would  be  carried  into  effect  before 
he  Best  Estimates  were  brought  forward.  Having  stated  these  facts,  he  was  relieved 
nm  the  necessity  of  saying  any  thing  further  on  the  charge  which  had  been 
mnght  against  the  government,  of  treatmg  the  Finance  Committee  with  disrespect. 
rhe  committee  had  not  been  continued,  in  order  that  government  might  examine 
Bto  every  department  of  the  State.  It  was  not  therefore  from  any  desire  on  the 
urt  of  the  government  to  shrink  from  enquiry,  but  from  a  desire  to  undertake 
aiqttry.  that  die  committee  was  not  reappointed.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  said 
^  thm  was  some  inconsistency  in  his  (Mr.  Peers)  declining  to  adopt  the  recom- 
MDdation  of  the  Finance  Committee  with  respect  to  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
Seaen],  when  be  showed  himself  so  strict  an  advocate  for  the  opinion  of  a  committee 
netpettiBg  the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy.  But  this  hon.  gentleman  must  see 
Ikat  his  argtunent  partook  of  a  fallacy.  The  hon.  baronet  proposed  a  vote  of 
nadenmation  against  the  government  for  retaining  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Wavy  with  a  sahiry  of  £2,000  a  year.  That  proposition  he  had  met  with  the  ai^u- 
■ent  that  it  was  not  fair  to  visit  the  government  with  a  vote  of  condemnation, 
vhra  it  adopted  the  recommendation  of  a  Finance  Committee,  which  was  the  best 
Slide  by  which  it  eouM  learn  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  House.  By  adopting 
thit  Tecommendatron  of  the  committee,  he  showed  no  inconsistency  between  the 
HMne  he  was  now  purKuing  and  that  which  he  pursued  on  a  former  occasion. 
Knee  the  discnssion  in  1823,  the  House  had  not  adverted  to  the  saving  of  expendi- 
tve  dfeeted  in  tlie  Ordnance  department,  and  the  additional  duties  imposed.  Since 
te  period  ^e  Comptroller  of  the  Barracks,  wifli  a  salary  of  £1,500,  had  been 
iboliibed,  and  by  the  duties  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  Ordnance  depart- 
■nt,  a  saving  of  £4,680  had  been  effected.  All  these  alterations  had  added  to  the 
Mil  of  the  Meatenant-general,  which  were  various.  They  related  to  the  recruiting 
dt^tftBmt,  to  the  examination  of  cadets  and  other  subjects.  The  hon.  baronet  had 
irii,  that  in  th«  present  distressed  state  of  the  country,  the  lieutenant-general,  being 
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a  useless  officer,  ought  to  be  disinissed.     If  he  were  a  useless  officer,  he  ough 

dismissed  at  any  time,  whether  the  country  were  distressed  or  not ;  but  if  by  d: 

ing  him  the  efficiency  of  tlic  service  would  be  impaired,  the  goTerument  woi 

be  justified  in  abolishing  the  office  in  order  to  court  popularity  in  a  time  of  di 

The  question  for  the  House  tu  consider  was,  whether  or  not  the  office  were  a 

one.     But  the  hon.  baronet  inferred,  that  government  defended  the  present  v 

the  ground  of  preserving  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  that  House,  and  had  a< 

him  of  casting  a  longing  eye  to  the  times  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Mr.  IN 

when  270  servants  of  the  government  filled  the  benches  of  that  House.     Tb 

baronet  had  accused  him  of  having  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of  a  ret 

those  good  old  times,  but  he  had  only  referred  to  them  to  show  what  was  th« 

of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  at  that  time.     The  hon.  barone 

this  office  was  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  C 

In  enumerating  the  illustrious  names  of  those  who  had  filled  the  calumniated 

of  lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance,  he  appealed  to  the  House  to  decide,  ml 

those  appointments  were  more  likely  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  desire  to 

the  favour  of  Parliamentary  influence,  or  from  a  desire  to  enlist  in  the  ni 

service  during  times  of  peace  those  officers  who  had    rendered  themselves 

conspicuous  by  their  exertions  and  character  during  war.     When  the  office  b 

vacant  in  1822,  the  first  otfer  of  it  was  made  to  Lord  Ilopetoun.     The  sit 

would  be  accompanied,  as  his  lordship  was  told,  with  incessant  labour,  and  i 

perpetual  residence  in  London.      On  these  grounds  Lord  Hopetoun  refuA 

situation.     The  next  officer  to  whom  it  was  oflcred  on  the  same  conditions,  i 

whom  it  was  on  the  same  grounds  refused,  was  Lord  Hill.     The  third  offer  was 

to  Lord  Berosford,  and  accepted.     On  its  resignation  by  that  noble  loni,  it  wai 

for  a  short  time  by  his  right  hon.  friend.  Sir  George  Murray,  whose  exertions  ii 

and  whose  glorious  campaigns  had  so  greatly  distinguished  him.     When  th< 

was  resigned  by  him,  it  was  offered  to  Sir  W.  Clinton ;  on  Sir  William  Cli 

quitting  the  office  [hear  hear !] — he  was  surprised  at  the  sneer  which  had  foUon 

mentioning  the  retirement  of  Sir  William  Clinton — he  was  surprised  at  its  c 

from  the  part  of  the  llouv^e  which  it  came  from,  and  from  which  he  should  li 

all  have  expected  any  condemnation  of  the  determination  of  government  to  be  \ 

mous  on  the  question  to  which  that  retirement  referred — he  had  thought  the 

had  heard  enough  of  imputation  on  Mr.  Pitt  in  former  times,  with  reference 

Slave-trade,  and  on  other  governments  engaged  in  important  measures,  for  all 

themselves  to  be  defeated  by  the  votes  of  persons  connected  with  them  in 

Of  this  he  was  sure,  that  if  government  had  been  defeated  in  their  propo»iti< 

year  by  the  votes  of  persons  h(»lding  office  under  them,  ho  hhould  have  receivei 

the  hon.  baronet  a  lesson  on  the  subject  in  terms  of  no  very  mild  a  nature. 

return  to  the  point  from  which  his  attention  had  been  for  a  moment  divert 

had  been  said  that  this  office  wa.<«  filled  by  men  of  great  family  and  much  ] 

mentary  influence ;  but  he  thought  it  was  rather  a  subject  of  congratulatio 

the  best  blood  of  P^ngland  should  have  been  shed  in  those  fields  of  glory  wh 

honour  had  been  so  bravely  asserted  :  and  if  such  men  had  so  distinguished  them 

was  the  fact  of  their  connexion  with  high  and  noble  families  to  deprive  them  o 

well-earned  reward  ?    Miserable,  indeed,  would  be  the  fate  of  those  hon.  and  f 

officers,  if,  aAer  all  their  great  services,  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  gi 

ment  were  to  say  to  such  men  as  Loni  Hopetoun,  I^rd  Hill,  Lord  Somerfc 

those  others  of  his  gallant  companions  in  arms, — *'  'Tis  true  you  have  disting' 

younself  by  most  heroic  efforts  in  the  sen  ice  of  your  country, — 'tis  true  you  hi 

times  of  peril,  appeared  as  the  intrepid  as«ertors  of  her  honour, — *tis  true  y< 

entitled  to  reward,  and  are  eminently  qualified  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  m-her 

country  may  derive  still  farther  benefit  by  your  military-  skill, — but  it  is  aUi 

that  you  are  descended  from  great  families,  connected  with  much  parliaments 

fluence,  and  I  must  not  recommend  you  to  an  office  of  which  you  are  every  ^ 

worthy,  lest  I  should  incur  a  snt»er  at  having  made  the  recommendation  with  i 

to  that  influence.'*     Such  language  would  be  unworthy  of  his  noble  friend,  ai 

worthy  of  the  coimtry  in  whose  service  he  and  his  gallant  companions  so  honoi 

distinguished  themselves.     In  conclusion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  expm 

hope  that  the  vote  of  that  night  would  not  have  the  effect  of  declaring  tk 
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office  wts  kept,  not  as  a  reward  for  military  merit,  and  he  had  not  put  it  on  that 
gnNud,  bnt  was  retained  for  the  purpose  of  the  influence  which  might  be  gamed  by 
iNDgle  rote. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers   were,  for  the  amendment,  124;  against  it,  200; 
Biajontj,  in  faTour  of  ministers,  76. 


TRIAL  BY  JURY  IN  SCOTLAND. 

April  1,  1830. 

The  Lord  Adrocate  closed  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  by  moving  for  leave  to 
ingin  "  A  Bill  for  uniting  the  benefits  of  Jury  Trial  in  civil  causes  with  the  ordi- 
\rj  Jarisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  for  making  certain  other  alterations 
d  redactions  in  the  Judicial  Establishments  of  Scotland.** 

In  the  consequent  debate, — Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  Hume,  said 
was  happy  to  find  the  system  so  good,  that  the  hon.  member  could  find  out  nothing 
e  to  blame  but  that  the  Judges  of  Scotland  mixed  with  other  classes  of  society, 
d  engaged  in  some  other  business.  Among  the  employments  to  which  the  learned 
mber  objected  was  the  being  appointed  on  the  commission  to  enquire  into  Acade- 
eal  Instruction  ;  and  he  stated  as  an  aggravated  offence  that  they  were  the  pre- 
ieots  of  charitable  Institutions,  and  the  managers  of  Infirmaries.  All  the  fault 
eoold  find  with  them  was,  that  they  mixed  with  their  fellow-citizens.  The  hon. 
udeman  said,  that  English  Judges  did  not  do  such  things ;  but  he  had  sent  for  the 
d  BooL,  and  on  opening  it  at  the  Lying-in- Hospital,  he  found  that  Mr.  Justice 
rk  and  Mr.  Justice  Gazelee  were  Vice-Presidents  Ihonorary^  said  Mr.  Hume]. 
>  found  that  among  the  six  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  there  were 
id  Tenterden,  Mr.  Justice  Gazelee,  and  Sir  John  Nichnll. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  could  show  that  they  went  farther;  some  of  them  might  be 
md  amongst  the  members  of  Select  Vestries. 

Mr.  Peel  resumed ;  the  hon.  gentleman  charg^  the  Scotch  Judges  with  addicting 
mselves  to  secular  employments,  and  instituted  comparisons  between  them  and 
{ English  Judges,  unfavourable  to  the  former,  and  then  he  sought  to  aggravate 
i  efaarge  by  saying  that  the  English  Judges  went  a  length  the  Scotch  Judges  had 
»er  been  known  to  go.  If  that  were  really  and  seriously  brought  as  a  charge,  and 
itaioed  io  the  manner  which  he  had  just  described,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say  that 
I  experience  afforded  but  few  parallels  to  such  a  mode  of  parliamentary  discussion, 
was  indeed  new  to  him  to  hear  it  brought  as  matter  of  accusation  against  judicial 
nous,  thftt  they  were  found  mixing  in  deeds  of  charity  with  their  fellow-citizens 
brge.  The  case  of  the  English  Judges,  to  which  he  bad  adverted,  was  certainly 
ch  aa  Isy  open  to  no  reasonable  objection  ;  and  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  hon. 
nber  ror  Westminster,  who  sat  opposite,  could  bear  testimony  to  the  benefits 
lich  their  interference  conferred  upon  the  charities  with  which  they  were  connected. 
Ittppeoed  that  in  Scotland  some  of  them  had  been  appointed  Commissioners  for 
epfirpoee  of  enquiring  into  the  state  of  Academical  Education,  and  he  should  gladly 
ira  what  there  was  in  the  judicial  office  to  unfit  them  for  such  a  situation;  and  he 
sfat  be  allowed  to  add,  that  they  deserved  great  credit  for  the  willingness  with 
nch  they  undertook  those  duties,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  they  discharged 
no.  As  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  present  motion,  he  should  reserve  to 
melf  the  right  of  addressing  the  House  on  it  at  some  future  occasion — possibly 
Kfi  it  came  to  be  discussed  in  the  committee.  As  he  had  a  motion  of  his  own  to 
nig  on  that  night,  he  might  be  excused  from  then  saying  more. 
Lave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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LAW  OF  FORliERY. 

April  1,  iHiM). 

Mb.  Secretary  Peel  said  he  was  not  dispuscd  at  that  hour  to  pcrscrere  ii 
the  motion  with  respect  to  the  Liw  of  Forgery,  of  which  he  had  given  ootiec^ 
hut  that  he  felt  it  ahsohitely  nece>sary  to  do  so  in  order  to  the  succc!>«f(d  intro- 
duction of  any  lep:islative  measure  which  ini>j^ht  have  the  chance  of  passing  into 
a  law  durinp^  the  present  session.     In  the  course  of  the  prosecution  of  the  ta»khf 
had  undertaken, — namely,  the  Revision  and  Amendment  of  the  Criminal  Lav— 
the  crime  of  forgery  had  a]>peared  to  him  to  occupy  a  most  important  station  in  the 
list  of  offences,  and  to  it  he  was  now  anxious  to  direct  the  aitentiou  of  the  legu- 
lature.     Before  he  stated  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  the  amendment  of  the  lavs 
respecting  forgery,  he  hoped  the  House  would  permit  him  to  present  them  with  A 
slight  view  of  the  existing  laws  on  that  subject,  and  the  way  in  which  they  arrivd 
at  their  present  extent.     Originally  there  was  no  statute  law  relating  to  forgery.  Dp 
to  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  the  punishments  for  forger}'  were  inflicted  under  tof 
common  law;  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  that  queen  thata 
statute  was  passed  inflicting  a  penalty  on  the  offence  of  forging  documents  rrlaiing 
to  real  property.     That  penalty,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  punishment  of  detlh. 
The  statute  authorised  imprisonment  for  life,  the  pillory,  branding  and  loss  of  etrii 
according  to  the  nature  ot  the  offence.     It  was  not,  indted,  until  the  reign  of  kiof 
William  that  any  statute  imposed  the  punishment  of  death.     At  that  time  the  Bant 
of  England  was  estublished,  an<l  the  punishment  of  death  was  awarded  to  those  vhc 
forged  the  negociable  securities  of  that  e^tabIishment,  but  in  all  other  respects  the 
punishments  for  forgery  remained  the  same  from  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  uotO 
the  reign  of  (xcorge  II.     In  the  year  1728,  however,  in  that  reign,  a  very  materiil 
addition  was  made  to  tlic  list  of  offences  punishable  as  forgeries — the  issuing  of  foigcd 
promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  being  made  a  c«ii)ita1  offence.     He  believid 
there  could  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  extreme  rigour  ailopted  at  this  pariiculsr 
time  on  the  subjecrt  of  forgery,  was  owing  to  the  alarms  created  by  the  very  extemivf 
and  somewhat  extraonlinary  forgeries  of  an  individual,  a  full  account  of  whow  de- 
predations would  be  found  in  the  State  Trials  of  that  period.     It  appeared  that  this 
person,  whose  name  was  Hale,  committed  a  numl>er  of  forgeries  on  a  Member  of 
that  House,  name<l  Gibson.     One  bill  was  for  £1,()00,  another  for  ir400,  another 
for  j£700,  and  one  for  i;(>,500.     At  that  time  it  was  the  practice  of  a  Member,  !■ 
franking  a  letter,  to  write  liis  name  with  the  word  ''  free  '^  in  the  corner,  leaving  tht 
superscription  to  be  filled  up  in  the  writing  of  the  i)erson  sending  the  letter.     Uaky 
it  appeared,  procured  a  nuniWr  of  these  franks,  and  having  changed  the  woHi 
'*  (rvQ  "  into  '*  for  R.  (xibson.**  and  then  filled  up  the  blank  at  pleasure,  he  was  thm 
able  to  commit  the  forgery  with  ease.     He  had  little  doubt  that  the  indignalioa 
and  alarm  ]>roducod  by  this  forgery  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  enactment  ti 
the  laws  to  which  he  alluded;  but  in  consequence  of  the  extensiun  of  trade,  ths 
statutes  on  the  subject  of  forger}'  were  subse(piently  increased  toagjeat  extent,  each 
dejmrtment  bringing  in,  with  very  little  con>ideration,  an  Act  to  punish  the  forgcM 
ap]>licab]e  to  tlieir  own  business.     To  such  a  magnitude  had  this  evil  arisen  at  ths 
time  Mr.  Justice  Hluckstone  wrote  his  Commentaries,  that  he  observes,  mith  respMl 
to  the  Law  of  Forgery — **  In  addition  to  tlie  number  of  general  and  special  con- 
missions,  there  was  not  a  forgery  which  could  be  ])raciised  on  a  real  or  a  fictitiooi 
penion,  for  which  a  law  did  not  exist  whii'h  made  the  crime  a  ca]tital  offence.*'    !!• 
iM'lieveil,  indeiHl.  that  the  whole  number  of  stattites  on  the  subject  amounted  to  120L 
Thest»  statutes  might  be  divided  j»roperly  into  two  i'las>es.     Those  relating  to  pubGe 
and  general  affairs,  and  tliose  relating  tofiliicial  ;ind  departmental.     In  the  first  rlMi 
might  be  compriMtl  all  documents  relating  to  tlie  public  funds  and  to  negoriabb 
securitirs — to  bills  of  t-xrhange  and  ])romis^<»ry  notes,  and  all  ducumcnts  connectfJ 
with  the  transfer  of  property— all  papers  n>Iating  to  marriage  settlements  andletta- 
mentary  Im  (piest^,  and  registers  in  ]Mil»lie  offircs.     rn<ler  the  second  head,  the  offidil 
ond  de]»artmentaU  might  be  includtd  all  documents  connected  with  the  Navy  aai 
the  Army,  the  Cu>tonis,  the  Excise,  the  Post-f.fliee,  and  Greenwich  or  CbrisA 
Hospitals — every  Act  relating  to  ifihich  contained  some  enactments  on  the saljcct  if 
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wj.  In  attempting,  then,  to  consider  what  course  was  to  be  pursued,  he  felt 
}  were  not  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  with  reference  to  the  general  and 
c  securities  which  were  transferable  and  negotiable,  but  that  there  were  very 
difficulties  in  the  way  when  they  came  to  deal  with  the  official  and  departmental, 
ike,  for  instance,  of  the  latter  class,  the  Act  relating  to  the  land-tax.  In  that 
here  were  200  separate  clauses,  although  only  one  of  them  related  to  forgery, 
len  that  clause,  the  194th  section,  overruled  and  referred  to  the  whole  of  the 
daoses,  and  expressly  declared,  that  the  penalty  affixed  to  the  crime  of  forgery 
wd  to  forging  the  documents  referred  to  in  the  preceding  clauses.  In  the  same 
er  the  Navy  Pay  Act  contained  twenty  clauses,  and  the  clause  relating  to  the 
ies  of  orders  for  pensions  and  other  documents  referred  to  all  the  clauses  con- 
l  in  the  Act.  If^  therefore,  he  merely  took  out  the  forgery  clause  and  did  not 
the  whole  of  the  Act,  he  did  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  consolidation  of  the  Law 
r]gery,  and  left  the  offences  unprovided  for.  N^ow  he  proposed  to  meet  the 
ihy  in  this  way.  He  proposed  to  leave  to  each  department  the  task  of  revising 
Itering  the  Acts  connected  with  it.  The  Customs  had  360  acts  connected  with 
epaitment,  and  they  had  already  reduced  them  to  the  number  of  ten.  The 
Miffice  was  engaged  in  the  same  task.  The  Navy  Pay-office,  and  those  connected 
the  hospitals,  were  engaged  in  the  same  task,  and  he  was  informed  that  in  a 
time  the  whole  of  the  Acts  relating  to  them  would  be  reduced  into  a  very 
eompaas.  He  proposed  then  to  repeal  all  the  Acts  which  inflicted  a  capitid 
uneot  for  forgery,  whether  the  offence  be  either  public  or  departmental,  and 
ae  a  eertain  description  of  offences  for  which,  and  no  other,  the  punishment  of 
was  to  be  inflicted.  Of  the  120  statutes  to  which  he  had  alluded,  61  inflicted 
loi^ment  of  death.  The  Bill  he  proposed  would  contain  only  four  clauses, 
1  them  he  proposed  to  consolidate  the  whole  statute  law  relating  to  forgery. 
bU  contain  in  one  clause  a  distinct  enumeration  of  all  forgeries  fof  which  the 
kment  of  death  was  to  be  inflicted,  whether  the  offence  were  committed  on  the 
il  or  the  departmental  class,  and  the  Act  would,  therefore,  consolidate  the 
of  the  laws  relating  to  forgery  in  all  public  and  private  affairs.  He  thought 
ost  important  object  to  diminish,  as  much  as  possible,  the  number  of  offences 
ieh  the  punishment  of  death  had  been  attached.  He  had,  indeed,  no  hesitation 
(wing,  that  he  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  mitigation  of  capital  punishments. 
ished  to  remove,  in  all  cases  where  it  was  practicable,  the  punishment  of  death; 
was  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  capital  punishments  were  more 
tot,  and  the  criminal  code  more  severe,  on  the  whole,  in  this  country,  than  in 
rantry  in  the  world.  It  was  better,  however,  to  proceed  cautiously,  so  as  not 
barrass  their  judicial  functions,  in  the  event  of  any  increase  of  crime  taking 
aad  that  iDcrease  being  attributed  to  the  laxity  of  punishment  they  had  intro- 
.  They  had,  however,  both  reduced  the  number  of  offences  for  which  death 
ifietod;  and  that  punishment  had  also,  in  all  cases,  been  more  sparingly 
d.  On  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  executions  in  London  and  Middlesex, 
18  of  war  and  peace,  it  appeared  they  were  much  more  numerous  in  time  of 
Whether  it  were,  that  dishonest  and  profligate  persons  were  carried  off  by 
sonads  of  war,  or  that  the  quantity  of  employment  was  greater  for  all,  it  was 
sibk  to  say;  but  the  fact  was  so,  as  the  return  sufficiently  proved.  In  the 
years  of  peace  which  succeeded  the  year  1783,  although  the  number  of  the 
ifl^n  was  less  and  the  number  of  erimes  less,  yet  the  executions  were  much 
■anieroiis  than  at  any  former  or  succeeding  period.  The  executions  in  the 
years  amounted  to  378,  or  56  on  an  average  in  each  year.  In  1787,  97  execu- 
And  now,  taking  the  seven  years  from  1816  to  1822  both  inclusive,  the 
tions  were  only  192,  or  an  average  of  27  each  year;  and  in  the  last  seven  years, 
1822  to  1829,  there  were  only  122  executions,  making  an  average  of  17  each 
or  about  one-third  of  the  executions  of  1 784.  He  would  now  proceed  to  state 
fcoees  on  which  he  proposed  to  remit  the  punishment  of  death.  The  great 
Ue  to  which  he  adhered  was,  to  confine  that  punishment  to  the  forgery  of 
^i^q  and  transferable  securities,  and  to  every  thing  which  represented  money. 
Hbt  add  to  them  the  forgery  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Privy  Seal,  and  the  Sign- 
2.  He  shonU  also  add  the  forgery  of  wills  of  personal  property.  In  docu- 
I  of  th^  Idnd  no  witnesses  were  necessary,  and  as  they  were  generally  not 
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produced  till  the  death  of  the  parties,  and  might  therefore  be  made  the  in«trur 

of  great  deception,  and  cause  great  injury  to  faiuilies,  he  had  tlioifght  it  ri:;lit 

reganl  to  them  lo  retain  the  capital  ])unishment.     He  added  to  these  all  fal^e  ci 

relative  to  public  stocks.     All  forgeries  of  promissory  notes — all  fraudulent  a\te 

to  procure  money — all  forgeries  of  the  notes  of  the  Rimk  of  Englan<l — in  fac 

documents  representing  money,  or  which  came  under  the  denomination  of  negot 

or  transferable  securities.     In  the  cases  where  he  remitted  the  punishment  of  d 

he  was  confident  there  would  be  much  dilierence  of  opinion  as  to  their  propriety 

that  some  persons  would  be  inclined  to  su])pose  he  had  not  gone  far  enough, 

others  much  too  far;  but  he  was  (»f  opinion  that  there  would  be  more  stvuri 

that  course,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  done  by  the  incr(^<ied  cat 

which  these  exceptions  would  introiluce.     He  proposed,  therefore,  to  except 

the  punishment  of  death  all  forgeries  of  rei'eipts  for  money  and  goods — all  i.HS 

of  forged  stamps,  or  forgeries  of  >tam])s — all  attempts  to  defraud  by  forg^  ord( 

all  fabrications  of  bank  paper,  that  is,  the  paper  on  which  notes  arc  stamfird 

forgeries  of  deeds  an<l  bonds,  and  every  document  which  did  not  come  unilei 

class  he  had  named,  and  wliich  were  not  negotiable  or  transferable  securities. 

these  offences  death  was  now  very  rarely  inflicted,  and  he  was  rea»ly  to  atlmit 

it  ought  not  to  bo  inflicteil.     He  had  bi.'en  guided  in  this  course  by  the  opini* 

the  committee  which  sat  to  enquire  into  the  Criminal  Co<le  in  1819.     The  rep< 

that  committee  sa\'s,  ^'  It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  the  abolition  of  {len&l ! 

which  have  fallen  into  disuse,  is  of  little  advantage  to  the  community.' 

committee  consider  this  opinion  as  an  error.      They  forl)ear  to  enlarge  oi 

striking  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  all  such  laws  weaken  and  disarm  other  pai 

the  criminal  system.     The  frecjuent  occurrenee  of  the  unexecuted  threat  of  dea 

a  criminal  code  tends  to  rob  that  punishment  of  all  its  terrors,  and  to  encnut 

general  authority  of  the  government  and  the  laws.    The  multiplication  of  this  il 

in  the  laws  of  P^ngland  has  brought  on  them  and  the  nation  a  character  of  harsi 

and   cruelty  which  evidence  of  a  mild  administrati<m  of  them  will  not  eiit 

remove.     Repeal  silences  the  objection.     Reasoning,  founded  on  lenient  exerei 

authority,  whatever  its  force  may  be,  is  not  calculated  to  make  a  general  aiid 

impression.     The  removal  of  disuses  is  a  preliminary  of)eration  which  greatly  f 

tates   a  just  estimate,  and  where  it  is  necessary,  an  efl'ectual  reform  of  those 

which  are  to  remain  in  activity.    Were  cai)ital  punishments  ri»duce<l  to  the  roni| 

tivelv  small  number  of  cases  in  which  they  are  usually  inflictal,  it  would  bec«» 

much  simpler  operation  to  form  a  right  judgment  c)f  their  projiriety  or  nece; 

Another  consideration  of  still  greater  moment  ])resents  itself  on  this  part  ol 

subject;  penal  laws  are  sometimes  called  into  activity  after  long  disuse,  and  im 

where  their  verv  existence  may  be  unknown  to  the  best-informed  part  ti 

community;  malicious  prosecutors  set  them  in  motion;  a  mistaken  adminisin 

of  the  law  may  apply  them  to  purposes  for  which  they  were  not  intended,  and  • 

they  are  calculated  more  to  defeat  than  to  promote ;  such  seems  to  have  Ijtn 

case  of  the  person  >%ho  in  the  year  1814,  at  the  assizes  of  K<sex.  was  cafii 

convicted  of  the  offence  of  cutting  down  trees,  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  eame*f  a] 

cations  for  mercy  from  the  prosecutor,  the  committing  magistrate,  and  then 

neighlM)urhoo<l,  was  executetl,  apparently  bccau«ie  he  was  Ix'tieved  to  he  habiti 

engaged  in  other  offences,  for  none  of  which  however  he  had  bi-en  eonviiie 

tried.''     The  right  lion,  gentleman  then  eulogiseil  Jjord  Bacon,  who  ronteni< 

his  works  for  the  principles  he  now  asserte<l ;  and  having  adverted  to  the  wondi 

sagacity  which  that  great  man  displayetl,  he  rx])re'«>c<l  hi>  surprise  that  any  iht 

in  authority  could  have  f)enise<l  his  recommendations,  and  lef^  it  to  the  prv^eot 

to  carry  them  into  effect.     He  confesswl  he  never  heard  the  name  of  Lord  Di 

without  feeling  the  force  of  those  lines  of  Cowley,  which  he  thought  very  pwfff 

to  those  celebrati-d  vers<»^  of  Pope,  in  which  he  dcscrilKnl  him,  connecting  inpf 

his  gh'ry  and  his  di^grai'e,  as  at  onee  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of  numk 

Cowley's  ctmimendation  was  contained  in  his  Address  to  the  Roval  Societv,  oa^ 

comparison  of  Ricon  to  Mo^^es  might  be  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  learning 

philoso]>hy.     If  he  had  not  hd  statomen  and  s<  eiety  out  of  the  wildeniers»  ht 

l)ointed  out  the  ]mth.     That  glory  \\as  his,  the  neglect  was  his  luccesaon*. 
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**B&oon.  Uke  Hoeefl,  led  as  forth  at  last. 
The  harren  WildvrneM  he  past. 
Did  on  the  veiy  border  itand 
Of  the  blest  Promised  Land, 
And  fh>m  the  mountain-top  of  his  exalted  wit. 
Saw  it  himself,  and  showed  us  it." 

Before  making  his  present  proposition,  he  had  referred  to  the  bill  of  1821,  which 
hid  beeo  read  a  thii^d  time  in  that  Ilouse,  but  did  not  pass  into  a  law,  and  he  found 
tbt  there  was  no  very  material  variation  in  the  principle  of  the  two  measures.  He 
fend  also  referred  to  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  he  also  found  that  there  was  no  very 
Btterial  Tariation  in  the  principle  of  his  proposition  and  that  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 
TWe  was  one  peculiar  reason  for  being  cautious  in  their  advances  towards  the 
mitigation  of  the  punishment  of  forgery :  it  was  an  offence  chiefly  committed  by 
persons  of  ability  and  information,  and  whose  ability  and  information  frequently 
gwt  them  the  means  of  committinfir  it  to  a  great  extent :  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  Fauotleroy,  the  forgeries  which  he  committed  amounted  to  above  ;£400,000.  If 
the  capital  punishment  were  entirely  remitted,  some  secondary  punishment  must  be 
nbstituted.  Now,  however  mischievous  and  extensive  was  the  crime  of  Fauntleroy, 
ke  was  qaite  sure  that  if  such  a  person  had  been  sentenced  to  such  a  punishment  as 
two  Tears*  hard  labour  on  the  public  roads,  the  sympathy  of  the  public  would  soon 
hare'  been  excited  at  seeing  him  degraded  to  the  condition  of  associating  with  the 
eommonest  and  vulgarest  criminals.  If  he  had  been  sent  to  New  South  Wales, 
nrh  a  man  in  that  colony  would  have  found  that  transportation  was  the  slightest 
pQoi»fament  that  could  have  been  inflicted  on  him.  Looking  at  these  and  other 
coii4idcrtUion&.  he  must  deprecate  the  sudden  and  entire  cessation  of  the  punishment 
of  death  for  forgery.  Let  the  effect  of  the  measure  which  he  was  now  proposing  be 
watched.  Desirous  as  they  all  were  of  gradually  mitigating  the  severity  of  our 
erimioal  code,  he  entreated  the  Ilouse  not  to  load  such  a  disposition  with  the 
opprobriimi  which  might  be  cast  upon  it,  should  premature  efforts  prove  injurious. 
Let  the  pnign^s  be  gradual  and  cautious,  and  he  was  confident  that  the  object  would 
fDcotnally  be  attained.  It  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the  number  of  offences  to 
which  the  present  law  applied  was  very  considerable.  Upon  the  average,  every 
one  of  the  sixty-one  acts  which  he  had  described  comprehended  five  distinct  offences. 
Of  thl*.  however,  he  was  persuaded,  that  the  mitigation  of  the  punishment  would 
£imni«h  the  present  facilities  which  the  offender  had  of  escape.  It  would  ensure 
his  eooviction.  There  were  offences  connected  with  forgery  which  the  existing  law 
61  not  touch.  One,  and  that  a  very  great  one,  was  the  forging  of  acceptances  of 
indiTidaals  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange :  he  doubted  if  any  penalty  whatever  attached 
It  present  to  such  a  crime.  It  was  his  intention,  however,  to  remove  that  doubt,  by 
comprehending  the  offence  in  the  provisions  of  his  bill.  There  were  several  other 
•Amces,  the  punishment  of  which  was  at  least  doubtful.  If  an  English  person  dying 
It  Paris  made  a  will,  and  another  will  were  forged,  that  offence  ought  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  punishment  as  the  forging  of  a  will  in  this  country.  He  meant,  there- 
fcre,  to  propose,  that  it  be  ena^rted,  that  wherever  a  document  of  that  nature  was 
eicrated.  the  punishment  of  forging  it  should  be  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  executed 
b  this  country.  lie  proposed  also  to  remove  a  great  imperfection  in  the  law,  by 
proposing  to  alter  the  law  of  venue;  and  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  proving 
the  place  where  the  fortrery  was  committed,  provided  the  fact  itself  were  proved. 
He  was  ashamed  to  trespa^^s  so  lom^  on  the  attention  of  the  House ;  but  he  trusted 
the  importance  of  the  subject  would  be  his  apology.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  here 
irittiy  recapitulated  the  objects,  as  they  reganle<l  forgery,  which  his  Bill  contem- 
dated.  Connected  with  the  Uw  of  forgery  was  the  law  of  coining.  It  was  his 
otention  to  propose  the  consolidation  of  all  the  laws  having  reference  to  coining, 
lod  to  mitigate  the  law  with  respect  to  capital  punishment,  as  it  affected  one  offence, 
B  the  ikame  manner  as  he  proposed  to  mitigate  it  as  it  affected  the  other.  Should 
bese  bills  pass  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  little  would  remain  to  be 
one  in  the  consolidation  of  the  criminal  law.  He  had  been  encouraged  to  pursue 
be  course  which  he  was  pursuing,  by  the  fact,  that  in  no  single  instance  had  what  had 
itberto  been  done  proved  injurious.  Although  so  many  statutes  had  bt^en  repealed 
y  his  former  measures,  no  evil  consequence  wliatever  had  resulted,     lie  could  not 
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coDclude  without  repeating^  his  .deep  obligations  to  the  two  gentlenwn  wboH 
invaluable  Oi^sistunce  he  had  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  his  measure.  The  oat 
was  Mr.  llobhouse,  who,  having  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Under  Secretary  of  Stattfor 
several  years  with  ^reat  zeal  and  ability,  had  retired  into  private  life,  ret^ningUi 
disposition  to  be  serviceable  to  the  public.  The  other  was  his  friend  Mr.  Gregioa, 
whose  aid  had  been  most  material.  Nothing  cuuld  exceed  the  zeal  of  that  geotlonii 
in  the  work ;  and  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  the  country  was  greatly  indebted  far 
their  penicvering  exertions.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  asking  )mn 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  forgery. 

Leave  was  given  to  brint?  in  the  Bill,  which  was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  far 
the  second  reading  on  the  26th  of  April. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

April  2,  1830. 

Mb.  Secretaby  Peel,  in  reply  to  Lord  John  Rus.sell,  said,  he  could  assure  ths 
noble  liord  that  his  ^Iajesty*s  Ministers  were  anxious  to  produce  the  pa|iers  which 
related  to  the  negotiations  regarding  the  future  condition  of  Greece  at  as  early  a  period 
as  they  could,  consistently  with  that  which  must  be  the  leading  object  of  all  slatcf* 
men — the  permanent  interests  of  this  kingdom,  and  those  likewise  of  that  oountry 
in  whose  affairs  we  had  been  iiiducetl  to  interfere.     He  had  the  satisfaction  of  statiog 
that  the  parties  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  the  Gth  of  July,  1827,  had  come  tot 
resolution  res|)ecting  the  government  of  Greece,  and  the  relations  it  was  to  hold 
with  other  powers;  and  he  had  also  the  satisfaction  to  say,  that  they  were  in  perfect 
accord  as  to  the  Prince  to  whom  the  sovereignty  of  that  country  was  to  be  committed. 
On  these  main  points,  the  future  govcniment  of  (irreece,  its  future  condition  (which, 
he  was  happy  to  declare,  was  to  be  one  of  unqualified  independence),  and  lastly,  the 
selection  of  the  Prince  who  was  to  preside  over  its  destinies — on  all  these  great  points 
there  was  the  most  complete  concord,  and  the  most  perfect  unanimity  between  thf 
Allie<l  Powers  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  the  (ith  of  July.     That  concord  had 
existed  from  the  beginning,  and  up  to  this  moment  was  uninterrupted.     But  that 
were  some  ))oints  of  a  subordinate  nature,  on  which  negotiations  were  still  pendioK 
and  until  they  were  brought  to  an  end,  the  noble  lord  himself  must  concur  witk 
him  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  ]>ublie  interest  to  produce  the  papers;  he  was  surr, 
however,  that  ut  no  distant  moment,  he  shouhl  receive  the  commands  of  bis  m^|aty 
to  lay  them  before  the  House.     He  was  also  sure  that  this  would  be  done  at  tbt 
earliest  possible  time  consistent  with  the  interests  of  England,  and  the  pennancat 
welfare  of  Gniro.     The  noble  lonl  had  stated  that  he  approved  of  the  domestic 
policy  pursued  by  the  administration,  but  that  he  viewed  the  foreign  policy  viiihiOBt 
suspirion  and  distrust.     Now,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  diktinetion  aroft 
from  the  circumstunce  that  tliorc  was  not  the  same  opportunity  of  giving  thai 
immediate  explanation  respertinpr  the  course  pursuinl  by  g(»vernment  in  tlie  one  thai 
tut-n*  was   in   the  other.     The  (]tMno>tie   policy  was   in   itself  of  neceaoity  mora 
clear — it  was  the  subjivt  of  constant  dii^cussiou  in  that  House;  but  it  was  obvious 
that  the  same  facility  did  not  exist  us  to  fi^reign  policy.     Silence  was  imposed  opoa 
the  ministiTs  for  a  huig  pori^Ml  in  n.any  instances.     If,  then,  on  thoM  points  ia 
which  inini>ti.Ts  had  moans  of  ('\]>lanatiuu  the  nobW  lord  gave  them  his  confidence, 
and  if  there  were  point^^  on  which  they  could  not  give  an  explanation,  he  hoped  that 
the  House  would  not  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  lord  as  to  our  foreisn  policy, 
but.  on  the  contrary,  su'>{M>nd  its  jud^rnient  until  ministers  could  give  a  full  account 
or  thrir  pri'cerdiiigs;  and  he  entertaiiiLMl  the  utmo>t  confidence,  tliat  when  this  took 
place,  the  decision  wouM  he  in  their  favour,  us  weil  in  regard  of  foreign  policy  as  in 
that  of  domestic  ])olicy.     The  IIousi>  might  rest  as.sured,  that  after  having  completed 
the  p:u'ification  of  (irecce,  they  ^ould  neither  sacrifice  the  permanent  interests  of 
that  country  nor  of  thi<  :  and  that  also  the  most  anxious  attention  would  be  paid  to 
that  which  must  be  us  dear  to  them  as  any  worldly  or  peiMiniury  interest  wbatsoetcr 
—he  meant  the  high  character  of  the  British  nation  [cheers]. 
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r.  Russell  asked  if  the  negotiations  then  pending  related  to  the  affairs  of 
)r  to  those  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  ? 

eel  stated^  that  they  were  negotiations  between  the  three  Allied  Powers 
'D€  hand,  and  the  Prince  designated  as  sovereign  of  the  country  on  the 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  after  a  short  pause,  gave  a  further  explanation 
he  said^  was  a  very  important  point  which  he  had  inadvertently  omitted,  in 
to  the  questions  of  the  noble  lord.  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  it  in  that 
f  uncertainty  which  might  seem  to  warrant  the  correctness  of  the  noble 
inion.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  from  something  which  had  passed  in 
ise,  he  had  been  led  to  understand  that  in  August  last  we  were  upon  the 
a  war,  in  order  to  protect  Turkey  from  the  attacks  of  Russia.  Now,  he 
:  acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  the  noble  lord's  interference.  He  was  not 
It  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  war  at  the  period  alluded  to,  and  still 
le  purpose  of  protecting  Turkey  of  Constantinople  from  the  Russians. 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  RHINE. 

Aprils,  1830. 

irer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  relating  to  the  navigation  of 
e,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, — 
ECBETABT  Peel  Stated,  that  he  was  willing  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
.  friend,  and  give  a  short  explanation  as  well  as  an  answer.  In  1815,  a 
5  made  at  Vienna,  which  he  thought,  and  in  this  he  concurred  with  his 
I.  friend,  and  all  his  predecessors  in  otfice,  intended  that  t)ie  navigation  of  the 
ould  be  open  to  all  nations.  A  doubt,  however,  had  arisen  as  to  the  mean- 
*  treaty,  which  was  drawn  up  originally,  he  believed,  in  German,  and  not 
I,  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  contended  that  the  words  of  the  origi- 
7  did  not  bear  the  signification  other  parties  had  assigned  to  them.  What 
the  meaning  of  the  original  treaty  in  German  he  would  not  decide,  but 
t  it  as  it  was  expressed  in  French,  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  meant  to 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  to  all  nations.  The  words  were,  that  the  naviga- 
bt  iTee—jttsqu'  a  la  mer.  The  government  of  the  Netherlands  interpreted 
ean  a&  far  as  the  sea,  and  not  into  the  sea;  which  was  not,  he  thought,  a 
i  argument.  Another  difficulty  had  been  raised  concerning  the  channel  of 
e,  connecting  it  with  the  sea — whether  it  were  the  Waale,  or  the  Leek 
ly;  and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  was  disposed  to  determine  that  it  was 
exclusively.  If  that  were  the  case,  as  the  Leek  was  not  navigable  for  sea- 
tsels,  nor  accessible  at  all  times,  it  would  so  limit  the  navigation  of  the  river 
ier  it  almost  useless.  England,  he  admitted,  above  all  other  nations,  was 
I  in  having  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  free,  or  subject  only  to  such  very 
duties  as  were  sufficient  to  maintain  the  police  of  the  river,  keeping  the 
Eith  in  onler,  &c.  His  right  hon.  friend,  after  having  stated  the  case,  had 
he  navigation  were  not  closed  to  all  but  those  having  a  concurrent  interest 
er?  He  had  asked  whether  there  had  not  been  a  treaty  lately  signed  by 
nental  Powers  bordering  on  the  Rhine?  and  he  had  also  asked  whether  or 
reaty  would  be  communicatett  to  Parliament  when  it  was  ratified?  As  he 
td  the  subject,  it  was  somewhat  different  from  the  case  as  stated  by  his 
.  friend.  There  were  assembled  at  Mayence,  commissioners  from  all  the 
dering  on  the  Rhine,  constituting  what  was  called  the  central  commis- 
sh  represented  all  these  states,  and  no  treaty  had  been  entered  into  between 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  There  was,  indeed,  a  projet  of  a  convention 
Prussia  and  the  Netherlands,  which  had  been  commurncated  to  the  central 
5D,  which  had  not  stated  that  it  would  accept  ih\%  projet.  When  the  treaty 
luded  and  ratified,  there  was  no  doubt  it  would  be  communicated  formally 
jesty's  government,  and  when  communicated,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be 
e  the  House.  He  could  not  pledge  himself,  as  the  treaty  was  not  ratified, 
t  would  be  the  course  pursued  by  his  Majesty's  government.  France,  he 
had  some  objection  to  the  treaty;  but  he  could  have  no  doubt  that  when  it 
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appeared,  England  would  claim  her  full  share  of  the  advantages.  England  wai 
not  prepared  to  airquiesce  in  any  s3'stom  for  granting  exclusive  eomtnercial  privilegef; 
she  had  signified  to  those  powers  that  they  were  not  to  prejudice  her  interests  bf 
their  treaties,  and  that  she  sliould  urge  her  riglitii  according  to  the  treaty  of  1815. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  case,  England  claimed  a  free  traflSc,  und  declared,  thit 
till  the  treaty  wa«  ratified  she  would  not  consider  her  claims  in  any  way  prejudiecd. 
In  wiiatever  view  it  might  be  ratified,  England  would  not  consent  to  any  luek 
exclusive  scheme.  He  agreed  with  his  right  hon.  friend  tliat  the  interests  of  tht 
commercial  world  ought  not  to  be  overlooked;  and  ho  was  sure  that  his  Majtft/i 
government  was  deeply  alive  to  every  measure  which  aflccted  the  commercial  iDte- 
rests  of  this  country. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  said,  that  the  convention  between  Pru>>ria  and  the  Nethcr1aixl«« 
mentioned  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  was  dilferent  from  what  he  described  it  to  be. 
The  projet,  which  he  had  seen  in  a  (terman  paper,  for  December,  was  entered  into 
by  Pru>sia,  liavuria,  France,  Ilcs'se,  Nas>au,  and  the  Netherlunds.  It  was  not 
merely  a  convention  between  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands,  but  an  agreement  entend 
into  between  all  the  purties.  That  was  the  general  inipri>s>iun  concerning  it.  Whea 
the  treaty  was  carricni  into  operation,  England  would  be  unable  to  claim  any  privi- 
leges under  it,  a-*  it  rclatcil  solely  to  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  it.  The  treaty, 
as  he  understood  it,  was  so  exclusive,  that  vessels  from  Baltic- Prussia  were  not  to 
enter  the  Rhine,  the  navigation  of  which  was  to  be  confined  to  the  vessels  of  tba 
powers  seated  on  its  banks.  Under  the  treaty,  England  would  have  no  privilege! 
whatever. 

Mr.  Peel  replied,  that  he  had  stated  what  was,  he  l>elieved,  correct.  He  belie*ed 
the  projet  was  only  for  a  convention  lK*tW(H;n  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands.  PrusMi 
was  the  party  most  interested.  Tiie  central  commission  consisted  of  a  delegate 
from  each  state  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine;  and  that  commission  had 
never  consented  to  the  convention  entereil  into  l>et\veen  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  powers  Cijncerncd  had  the  convention  under  consideration;  but  what  opinion 
tlu'V  would  form,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  lie  believed  that  ihe  pmjtt  was  furmed 
on  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  1^1.>,  which  certainly  his  Majesty's  g^ivemment 
wtmld  not  lose  sitrht  of.  England  would  not  relin(juisii  her  claims,  and  when  the 
treaty  was  ratifie<l  would  not  forget  to  urge  them,  lie  sup))os(.><l  that  the  ease  would 
be  amicably  arrangeii;'  but,  whatever  miglil  be  the  result.  England  would  claim  all 
the  iHMicfit  which  ^he  had  a  right  to.  It  uiight  ]jerhaps  be  satistactnry  tu  his  rigbt 
hon.  frienil  to  know,  that  an  En;!li>Ii  vessel  had  ]>roceciled  up  the  Rhine  inith  acar);i\ 
which  had  been  delivei'cd  at  ('olo}»i»e. 

Mr.  C.  f^rrant  kncM  that  an  Koglish  ves^^el  had  proccitled  up  the  Rhine,  buthealfo 
knew  that  there  was  no  disposition  to  re[)eat  the  voyage.  Tiie  duties  levied  on  her 
were  so  enormous,  that  they  destroyed  all  prtjfit,  and  no  other  vessel  would  make 
the  same  e\perimcnt. 

Mr.  Pii'l  said,  the  govorninent  would  protest  as  strongly*  against  prohibitor}' duties 
as  ugaiust  actual  proliibition. 


IN)OIl  L.VWS*  AMENDMENT  lULL. 

Ai'uiL  '2r>,  ivi.jo. 

In  a  committee  of  the  whole  Huu<e,  on  the  Poor  I^ws*  Amendment  1)111, — 
Mb.  Si:<'rkt.\uv  Pkkl  said,  he  was  sorry  th.it  there  had  not  In-en  a  preliminary 
dis«*us>ion — that  they  had  not  diseus^ctl  the  prineiple  of  the  bill  before  they  went 
into  committee  upon  it.  At  ]in'>ent.  instead  of  ]>aying  all  that  attention  Cu  the 
i'lau>e>  which  it  wa^  tlie  pra«'tieeof  the  llojisc  to  pay  in  cununittees,  they  had  ociupitfd 
tliein.H'lves  chiefly  with  <iiseii>sin;7  the  {irinei|)le  of  the  bill;  thus  reversing  the  usual 
course  of  liu>iness,  by  leaving  to  the  thinl  reading  the  arrangement  of  the  clauMS, 
ami  orcu))ying  the  time  of  the  connnittee  \iith  that  which  ought  to  be  dune  at  tht 
thiril  ri>atling.  lie  wishe<l.  then>fore,  that  the  hon.  mov4T  would  endeavour,  in  tbt 
committee,  to  reiider  the  bill  as  perfect  as  p(iv<»i1ile  according  to  his  own  coiiceptioo. 
and  then  let  it  take  its  fate  on  the  third  reading.     The  hon.  gentleman  bad  cspmeed 
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oess  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  meet  the  views  of  members,  and  so  to  frame 
he  bin  as  to  obtain  general  support :  in  doing  so,  he  more  indulged  his  own 
ure  than  did  what  was  calculated  to  promote  the  success  of  the  bill.  He 
)ugbt  that  the  object  of  the  hon.  member  would  be  best  effected  by  making 
5  perfect  as  possible,  according  to  his  own  conception,  and  not  by  endea- 

0  accommodate  it  to  the  fancies  of  every  hon.  member.  Though  he  saw 
itter  for  serious  consideration  in  the  bill  before  the  committee,  yet  he 
}  far  from  throwing  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  passing  through  that 
id  he  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  say  any  thing  that  could  prejudice  it  on 
reading ;  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he  doubted  whether  the  hon. 
rauld  accomplish  what  he  had  in  view — namely,  making  the  condition  of 

1  resemble  that  of  the  North,  by  the  introduction  for  a  time  of  an  interme- 
:em  not  now  in  use  in  either.  No  one  could  doubt,  that  the  hon.  member^s 
IS  a  very  laudable  one;  and  wishing,  as  he  did,  every  success  to  the  hon. 
still  he  entertained  doubts  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  some  of  the 

the  measure  before  them.     lie  thought,  in  fact,  that  by  this  measure  the 
iber  would  introduce  into  the  South  a  plan  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
The  manner  in  which  the  reception,  care,  and  education  of  children  were 
for  in  this  bill,  was  unknown  in  the  North.    He  had  his  doubts  with  respect 
jpriety  of  the  power  given  by  this  bill,  of  separating  the  children  from  their 
In  cases  where  the  parents  were  persons  of  profligate  character,  the  sepa- 
ight  be  advantageous ;  but  where  the  parish  had  provided  houses  for  the 
of  children,  he  was  afraid  this  power  of  separating  children  from  their 
rould  be  exercised  indiscriminately,  and  that  the  overseer  would  make  no 
i  between  the  careless  and  profligate,  and  the  industrious  and  affectionate 
Overbearing  necessity  might  justify  this  power  of  separation;  but  at  the 
h  of  tlie  question,  and  as  a  general  measure,  he  was  decidedly  opposed 
I  some  cases  it  would  doubtless  be  consulting  the  morality  and  the  interests 
ildren  to  separate  them  from  their  parents ;  but  there  were  many  cases  in 
should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  such  a  power  exercised.     He  doubted, 
t  would  not  prove  an  expensive  system,  and  he  therefore  entreated  the 
e  well  to  consider  that  point  before  they  proceeded  further  with  the  bill, 
retood  it  as  conferring  certain  powers  upon  the  parish  officers,  until  the 
af  the  South  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  North — it  gave  them  a 
founding  a  school,  in  which  they  could  place  all  children  on  whose  behalf 
relief  was  demanded,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen,  and  fixed  it 
inder  the  management  of  the  parish  officers.     Whenever  relief  was  asked 
hild  from  the  parish,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  from  that  mo- 
parish  officers  were  entitled  to  interfere  with  its  daily  education,  namely, 
education  which  it  might  receive  at  a  day  school ;  but  beyond  that,  he 
p*tioncd  the  expediency  of  interference.     lie  ha<l  had  some  experience  on 
^ct  in  Ireland,  in  respect  of  an  establishment  which  undertook  not  alone  to 
or  the  edrication,  but  for  the  clothing  and  employment  of  the  children  com- 
its  care ;  and  he  must  confess,  that  the  rc-jult  of  tiiat  experience  was  by 
■'  favourable  to  the  practice.     One  of  the  difficulties  which  it  presented  was 
when  the  children  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  managers  knew  not 
lo  with  them.     They  might  have  twenty,  thirty,  forty  children  at  the  age 
m,  who  had  received  a  better  education,  perhaps,  than  might  have  qualified 
situations  merely  servile;  and  from  that,  and  other  causes,  the  conductors 
T-8cho<)ls — the  establishments  to  which  he  particularly  alluded — had  great 
s  to  contend  against.     Those  conductors  stood  in  the  place  of  parents, 
»arents  and  friends  of  the  children  had  a  rijjht  to  say,  you  are  responsible, 
re,  and  to  you  we  look  for  puttinpf  forward  in  the  world  those  young  persons, 
»e  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  of  whom  you  have  assumed  the  care.     Then, 
lother  objection  to  the  bill  was,  that  it  conferred  upon  churchwardens  and 
powers  which  they  would  be  very  likely  to  exceed.     To  establish  such  a 
was  conteraplate<l  by  the  bill,  invested  the  churchwardens  and  tiverseers 
power  of  appointingmas^ers  and  mi'^trcsses,  and  attendants,  and  so  conferred 
m  a  certain  amount  of  patronapc ;  for  the  persons  employed  must,  of  neces- 
Bome  stipends,  more  or  less.     To  such  an  enactment,  he  confessed,  he  could 
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not  help  feeling  considerable  objection.  This  bill  would  confer  apon  cbarebwi 
and  overseers  the  power  of  taking  leases,  makin?  purchases,  building  or  fittli 
houses — surely  such  powers  were  open  to  abuse.  For  these  reasons,  then,  he  th 
that  the  committee  ought  to  pause  before  they  agreed  to  all  the  clauses  of  the  bill 
beffged  not  to  be  understood  as  urging  these  obseryations  as  objections  to  the  bil 
only  aimed  at  suggesting  topics  which  he  thought  were  desenring  of  m 
consideration. 


VESTRIES  IN  IRELAND, 
ApmiL  27,  1830. 

Mr.  O^Connell,  preliminary  to  an  intended  motion,  called  the  attenticm  < 
House  to  a  statute  named  the  Vestry  Act,  passed  in  1827,  which  considt 
affected  the  property  of  his  M^jesty^s  subjects  in  Ireland.  His  motion,  he  saic 
simply  thi8---to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  one  class  being  bound  to  ke 
pockets  open,  that  another  might  thrust  its  hands  into  them.  The  hon.  and  Ic 
ffentleman  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relat 
Vestries  in  Ireland. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  defended  the  act ;  and,  in  the  course  < 
debate  which  took  place,  Mr.  Trant  opposed  the  motion,  and  pointedly  reim 
that  all  men  had  foreseen  that  the  moment  a  Roman  Catholic  member  obtai 
seat  in  that  House,  measures  would  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  overtumii 
Established  Church  in  Ireland.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  object  of  the  hoi 
learned  gentleman,  though  he  couched  it  under  the  name  of  an  amendment 
Vestries  Act. 

Mb.  Secbbtabt  Pkel  said,  he  most  fullv  concurred  with  the  hon.  membe 
had  spoken  last,  that  they  should  look  with  the  utmost  vigilance  to  all  that  al 
the  interests  of  the  Established  Church — there  was  no  motion  brought  forw 
the  present  had  been  which  should  not  be  regarded  with,  he  might  evei 
suspicion — a  motion  made  upon  such  a  subject,  and  having  such  an  effect, 
hon.  member  dissenting  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  avowing  opinion 
respect  to  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church,  such  i 
been  avowed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mover — to  which  he  added,  that  he  co 
plated  ulterior  measures,  which,  for  the  present,  he  did  not  think  it  exp 
to  put  forth.  Now,  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  confined  himself  t 
imperfect  statement  of  his  opinions;  it  would  have  been  much  to  be  desiret 
those  opinions  had  now  been  submitted  to  the  House,  that  they  might 
at  once  what  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  proposed  to  do.  With  res| 
the  particular  question  then  befcjre  them,  he  begged  to  say,  that  he  was  fai 
denying  that  very  plausible  arguments  had  been  brought  against  point 
portions  of  the  Act,  of  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gent 
to  procure  the  repeal;  but  he  looked  to  the  main  principle  of  the  motioi 
upon  principle  he  opposed  it.  lie  understood  the  main  object  of  it  to  be,  to 
Catholics  and  other  Dissenters  to  vote  at  Vestries  concerning  the  imposit 
church-rates. 

Mr.*  O'Connell :  Other  Dissenters  vote  now. 

Mr.  Peel  resumed :  If  Roman  Catholics  wore  permitted  to  vote,  he  fore 
must  be  productive  of  the  most  endless  confusion  in  Ireland,  and  would  le^ 
destruction  of  that  peace  and  good-will  now  so  happily  pre\*ailing  in  th.it  cc 
The  Church  of  Ireland  was  a  branch  of  the  Protestant  United  Episcopal  Chi 
England,  and  the  reform  carrj'ing  on  in  the  whole  of  that  church  rrquii 
increased  supply  of  places  of  worship,  and  he  know  not  how  those  were  to 
otherwise  than  bv  taxing  the  possessors  of  land  in  Ireland.  They  could  not 
England  to  pay  for  those  churches ;  and  if  it  turned  out  that  the  possessors  < 
in  Ireland  were  not  able  to  pay  for  them,  then  England  must  sec  that  they  wei 
for  from  some  other  quarter,  so  as  to  keep  the  hiinlen,  if  possible,  upon  lhc«^.i 
of  those  who  ought  to  bear  it.  The  members  of  the  United  Church  had  a  r 
look  to  the  possessors  of  land  in  Ireland,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
performance  of  public  worship,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Establisbcd  C 
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part,  he  knew  nothing  better  than  levying  parochial  rates  for  this  purpose, 
ssed  he  heard  with  surprise  a  lawyer  recommending  an  enactment,  giving 
r  of  application  to  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench — it  might  be  said,  that  even 
went  moment  there  existed  the  means  of  application  to  the  King*s  Bench ; 
»t  know  whether  it  were  so ;  if  it  were,  he  regretted  it ;  for,  in  his  opinion, 
of  King^s  Bench  ought  to  be  kept  aloof  from  all  party  contention,  whereas 
ire  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  sought  to  carry,  would  have  the 
erecting  the  court  of  King's  Bench  into  a  political  tribunal,  exercising  a 
I  upon  the  expediency  of  erecting  a  church  in  every  parish  in  Ireland.  He 
t  in  certain  cases  of  rates,  that  Court  could  issue  a  mandamus ;  but  he 
ost  decidedly  object  to  devolving  upon  that  court  the  exercise  of  a  political 
I,  instead  of  leaving  it  exclusively  to  its  legitimate  business,  the  administra- 
astioe.  Admitting  the  force  of  some  observations  which  had  been  made 
i;  the  operation  of  the  vestry  act,  he  preferred  giving  the  present  motion  a 
egative,  to  adopting  any  other  course ;  nor  should  he  purchase  the  concur- 
uiy  hon.  gentleman  in  that  House,  by  giving  a  distinct  pledge  to  propose 
ition  in  it  He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  difficulties  that  were  in 
^f  any  attempt  to  specify  by  law,  in  what  cases  Vestries  should  have  the 
imposing  rates.  The  canon  law  and  the  rubric  were,  it  must  be  admitted, 
understood,  and  rarely  referred  to  by  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
of  Vestries ;  and,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  circular  letter  of  his 
.  friend  had  been  issued,  he  did  not,  he  confessed,  see  how  a  more  expedient 
lid  have  been  piu^ued.  Though  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  accomplish- 
bject  of  which  he  spoke,  he  could  not  help  expressing  a  wish  that  all  those 
e  specified  by  law ;  for  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  Roman 
would  remain  satisfied  with  any  practice,  merely  because  it  was  prescribed 
uion  and  the  Rubric,  and  not  specified  in  any  legislative  enactment.  It 
,  therefore,  convenient  and  advantageous,  that  a  law  should  be  passed,  did 
ds  of  objection  to  it  appear;  but  to  say  any  thing  decisive,  one  way  or  the 
uld  be  giving  a  pledge  in  the  course  of  a  debate  too  important  to  be  given, 
(on  due  consideration.  There  were  other  points  connected  with  the  present 
which  required  much  consideration,  and  to  which  he  was  willing  to  give 
IS  attention,  but  upon  which  he  could  then  give  no  pledge.  As  to  the 
r  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he  differed  from  it  in  principle;  and 
he  was  prepared  to  give  it  his  most  decide<i  negative. 
ivision,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  177  against  47 ;  majority,  130. 
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April  28,  1830. 

rant  prefaced  a  speech  of  considerable  length  by  reading  the  following 
ms,  which  it  was  his  intention  to  submit  to  the  House : — 
t  prior  to  the  12th  of  December,  1828,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Donna 
.  had  been  recognised  by  his  majesty,  and  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe, 
ptimate  Queen  of  Portugal ;  and  that  at  the  period  above-named  the  said 
IS  residing  in  this  country,  and  had  been  received  by  his  majesty  with  the 
,ed  honours  of  her  royal  rank. 

:  on  the  said  12th  of  December,  the  island  of  Terceira,  part  of  the  domi- 
the  queen  of  Portugal,  was  governed  by  authorities,  civil  and  militar}%  in 
e  to  her  majesty. 

t  on  the  said  12th  of  December  instructions  were  given  by  the  Lords  Com- 
P8  of  the  Admiralty,  stating  that  '  a  considerable  number  of  Portuguese 
and  other  foreigners,  were  about  to  sail  in  transports  from  Plymouth  to 
b,  and  it  is  supposed  they  intend  making  an  attack  on  Terceira,  or  other  of 
an  isles ;  and  his  majesty  having  been  pleased  to  command  that  a  naval 
raid  be  immediately  despatched  to  interrupt  any  such  attempt,  you  are 
squired  and  directed  to  take  the  ship  and  sloop  named  in  the  margin  under 
imsndf  tad  to  proceed  with  all  practicable  expedition  to  Terceira;  and  having 
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a5}ccrtainc(l  that  you  have  succeeded  in  reaching  that  island  before  the  tran»portl 
alhide<l  to,  you  Mill  remain  your-^elf  at  An^ra  or  Praia,  or  cniisio^  close  to  the 
island  in  the  nio>t  advi>al)Ie  po>itioD  for  intercepting  any  vesi^rls  arriving  off  it ;  ud 
you  will  detatrh  the  other  ships  as  you  sliall  deem  best  for  preventing  the  aforuaid 
force  from  reaehin;?  any  of  the  other  i^llnds/ 

^'  That  on  the  arrival  of  the  naval  fiirce  sent  to  Terceira,  in  pursuance  of  thoe 
instructions,  tht*  com mand in^^  otiicer  found  that  island  in  possession  of  and  goverad 
by  the  authorities  above  mentifined. 

*'Tiiat  in  the  begiunin<^r  of  January,  l.s2!^  a  numlier  of  Portuguese,  snbjoctsor 
soldiers  of  her  said  uiiijesty,  vtiluntarily  leit  tliis  country,  with  a  view  of  rejtairiiiK 
to  the  said  inland,  and  that  their  dej):irture  and  destination  \iere  known  to  iiii 
Majesty's  government ;  that  they  appear  to  have  embarked  and  sailed  in  unanncd 
merchant  shi])s,  to  have  been  unaccompanicHi  by  any  naval  force,  and  thenudvM 
without  any  arms  or  ammunition  of  war. 

*'  Tliat  tiiese  unarmed  merchant  ships  and  passengers  were  prevented  bv  hii 
majesty'>  naval  forces,  sent  for  the  purpose,  fnim  entering  the  harbour  of  Porto 
Praia;  and  ttiat  at*ter  they  had  bt-en  fired  into,  and  blood  hail  been  spilled,  tbcf 
were  compelled,  under  the  threat  of  the  further  use  of  force,  again  to  pruiree«l  to  ^ci, 
and  warned  to  quit  the  nei;^lil)ourlio(>d  of  Terceira  and  the  n'st  of  the  Azores,  bat 
that  they  might  proi-eed  wherever  eUe  they  might  think  proi>er. 

"  That  the  use  of  force  in  intercepting  the!^e  unarmetl  ve>>el.s  and  preventing  then 
anchoring  and  landing  their  passengers  in  the  harbour  of  Porto  Praia,  was  a  violation 
of  the  so\('reignty  of  tlie  state  to  which  tlie  i>land  of  Terceira  belonged;  and 
that  the  further  interfereiice  to  com])cl  tho<e  merctiant  ships  or  transports  to  quit  the 
neighbourhood  ot*the  A/.ore<,  was  un  as>umpti('n  of  jurisdiction  upon  the  high  scM, 
neitlier  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  ca^e,  nor  sanctioned  by  the  general  liv 
of  nations." 

Mr.  (jrant  having  concluded  his  sj)ee<'ii  by  reading  tlie  first  of  the  alxtve  resoln* 
tirm'i,  a  long  di-ltate  en»U(d,  in  tlio  course  of  which,  riNiiig  iuiniediately  after  Sir 
Francis  lUirdett, — 

Mu.  Si:<'iiKTAKY  Pkkl  said,  that  he  felt  great  obligations  to  the  hon.  baronet  for 
ttie  new  li^ht  he  had  tlu'owu  upon  the  discM»ion.     In  a  manner  the  nio«t  generottf, 
if  not  the  ino>t  discreet,  he  had  disclosed  the  real  tendency  and  ohjtct  of  the  niuiioa. 
![cfl<in<r  to  the  wiii-:is  the  dry  aMract  (pie>tii>n  of  the  law  of  nations;  a«ay.  he 
sa\}^,  witli  your  Vattels  and  y«>ur  I{ynker>hi»cck< — away  with  all  enquiries  into  the 
jtiriMiictiin  viHi  have  c\erciM-d  under  the  la\^s  of  nations;  1  impugn  the  |Hjliry  of 
your  netitrality ;  the  princi[)K'S  which  animattd   the  patriots  of  (innve  and  KiiOie 
ought  to  have  guided  yon;  and  you  ought  to  have  njihcld  the  principles  of  liberty  bf 
niaking' war  on  Dim  ^lignd.     And  tliat,  however  disguised,  \>a'»  the  n'.il  gn>uoa 
for  the  attack  now  ma^ie  on  his  Majesty's  iiiini>ters;  their  neutnil  |ioliiy  «,is  in- 
I)n^ncd  through  the  .itVair  ^\hich  ]ia]i))"iii'd  at  Terceira.     Like  the. hon.  ban>nel.  be 
would  not  involve  hini>t'If  in  legal  snotletics— he   would  only  ap|  cal  to  the  plua 
go(Ml  sense  and  couiinon   under«'tanding  of  hon.  gentlemen,  having  thus  luerrlT 
reniindc<l  tho-e  who  were  prepared  to  vote  upon  the  abstract  right  «)f  the  question, 
what,  according  to  the  views  of  the  hon.  baronet,  ought  to  have  Uvn  the  iu'licT  of 
this  country  in  order  tf>  promote  the  general  principles  of  lilK-rty.     lie  was  ilis|Mi««4 
to  spiak  of  the  Portnene-e  n  fngecN  with  syinj-atliy  for  their  sutferings.  and  ri^ptrl 
f(»r  their  misfortunes:  they  came  to  our  >hore  claiming  our  ho^pitality.  ard  ibcjr 
were  kintlly  receiviii;  thty  had  >inee  h  ft  it.  and  perliaps  all  of  them  had  uoi  nen 
yet  found  a  jilaee  of  nfnp*.     When  they   eaoie  to  this  country.  governn.rDt  nml- 
lcet<'d  the  <'in-ninstances  uniier  ^\hich   Ocu   Mij^uel  had  usurped  the  go^emnieul  of 
Portn;:al  — hi*  re]'e.itecl,  uMirped  tl;e  trovernnient  of  Portugal;  and.  though  ne  ron- 
sente<i  to  atl'ord  them  atenii)orarv  a'^vlnin.  we  re<olvid  to  maintain  a  strict  netitr:ilitT. 
It  was  for  the  iiilcre>t  of  (ii-eut  Britain  not  to  fi»ment  civil  tlissensions  in   PurtugaL 
'i  he  dieioion  of  \i\>  Maie*>tv*s  inini«ter>  had  on  >everal  occa>ions  rifeivid  the  ^anctioa 
of  that  House,  a  inaioritv  of  which  had  iiifin'  than  once  c!eclarc<l.  that  it  wa««ii»tftctf 
thecouijtry  to  Tiiaintuin  a  strict   neulKiiiry  hetwKu  the  contendii  g  panie>  in  Por- 
tn;:al.     Jle  adniitttd  tl.i*  distinct ii-n  (irawn  hy  hi>  linUt  hon.  t'riend  who  o(ier.ed  the 
dehate.   between  a   volniit.iry  anl   >iiiiulate(i   luulKility :  hut  that   di^tiuciion   led 
Dolhiug  to  du  Hith  the  present  ipiestiun.     W  e  were  itot  bound,  he  would  al^oMlllif, 
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tnrfmain  neutral;  but  bavins  cbosen  neutrality  as  our  best  policy,  we  were  bound 
ri^illy  to  observe  its  principles.  In  that  respect  voluntary  neutrality  did  not  differ 
from  stipulated  neutrality,  and  both  equally  conferred  some  privileges,  but  imposed 
iaportant  duties.  To  Don  Miguel,  who  was  king  of  Portugal  de  facto,  this  country 
vasboimd  to  look,  to  maintain  the  engagements  entered  into  by  Portugal  towards 
this  country.  Whenever  Don  Miguel  displayed  a  disposition  to  violate  the  engage- 
meurs  subsisting  between  England  and  that  country,  even  so  far  as  regarded  the 
f^u  of  an  individual,  he  had  been  threatened;  and  consequently,  when  the  govern- 
ment enforce<l  the  strict  performance  of  treaties  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  bound  to 
naintaio  a  perfect  neutrality  on  the  other.  The  House  would  recollect  that  an 
attempt  wa«  made  to  oppose  the  government  of  Don  Miguel  by  force,  and  that 
attempt  having  failetl,  most  signally,  the  persons  engaged  in  it  sought  refuge  in 
Spain.  Did  the  government  of  this  country,  then,  show  no  sympathy  with  these 
person*?  It  was  not  bound  to  interfere  for  them,  it  might  have  left  them  to  the 
government  of  Spain,  but  it  took  a  more  active  and  generous  part.  Messengers 
were  despatched  to  the  Spanish  government,  requesting  it  to  extend  the  time  granted 
to  the«e  refugees  to  remain  in  Spain;  that  request  was  granted,  all  means  short  of 
aetoal  interference  by  force  to  protect  these  people  were  adopted,  and  it  was  upon 
so  anderstanding  with  the  British  government,  if  not  upon  its  invitation,  that  they 
came  into  this  country.  In  short,  every  measure,  except  a  breach  of  neutrality, 
wa«  nesorte*!  to  for  the  benefit  of  the  refugees.  When  they  came  here  we  told  them, 
in  the  most  friendly  but  candid  manner,  that  we  would  do  every  thing  for  them  in 
cor  power  but  commit  a  breach  of  neutrality;  such  as  recognising  them  as  a  military 
force,  or  allowing  them  to  act  as  such.  They  found  an  asylum  here,  and  the  con- 
duct of  his  Majt»sty's  government  displayed  any  thing  but  a  want  of  sympathy  for 
their  sufferincrs.  When  the  Marquis  Barbaeena  first  applied  to  the  government  for 
fiirilitiei  to  fit  out  an  hostile  expedition,  the  government  was  obliged  to  look  on  the 
refii^ws  as  an  organized  body  of  troops.  As  such  they  could  not  be  allowed  to 
mnaio  in  England,  and  they  were  told  that  if  their  object  were  to  threaten  the  Azores, 
or  any  other  portion  of  the  territories  that  acknowledged  the  government  of  Don 
Miirrii*!.  that  would  be  a  breach  of  our  neutrality,  and  we  must  decidedly  oppose  it. 
Hi»  right  hon.  friend  had  accused  his  Majesty's  government  of  having  availed  itself 
of  the  existence  of  civil  war  in  Terceira  as  a  justification  of  its  conduct,  when, 
as  he  asserted,  that 'civil  war  did  not  commence  till  after  we  had  stopped  the 
expedition  going  to  Terceira.  Rut  he  held  in  his  hand  the  most  indisputable  proofs 
of  ihe  exi*tence  of  civil  war  at  Terceira  antecedently  to  that  time,  and  which  were 
in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty's  government  at  the  period  when  it  gave  orders  for 
itopping  that  expedition.  It  was  not  neces«ary  for  him  to  refer  to  those  proofs;  they 
were  on  the  table  of  the  Hou?e,  and  would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  members. 
He  would  only  observe,  that  it  was  well  known  that  the  port  of  Terceira  is  a  strong 
WHifion,  within  the  limits  of  which,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  the  Spanish  and 
r«ti«rue<e  ve^^els  found  refuge;  it  was  equally  well  known,  tliat  soon  after  Don 
Mirael  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal,  his  authority  was  recognised  in  every  part 
of  the  Portuguese  dominions  except  this  island,  and  there  also  his  authority  would 
have  been  rc»cognised  but  for  the  presence  of  five  regiments,  who  were  in  the  interest 
of  Donna  Maria,  and  held  the  fortress  in  her  name.  There  was  a  despatch  on  the 
table  fn>m  General  Cafhera,  dated  October  3rd,  18*28,  and  he  could  not  conceive 
bow  it  Wci<  possible  for  any  person  to  read  that  despatch  and  doubt  for  one  moment 
that  civil  dissensions  had  existed  at  Terceira  antecedently  to  that  time,  and  that  but 
for  these  regiments  the  whole  island  would  have  acknowledged  Don  Miguel.  He 
ha'!,  he  thought,  fully  justified  his  Majesty's  government  from  the  accusation  of 
•eekinj  a  pretext  in  subsequent  disturbances  for  its  own  antecedent  conduct.  The 
dij^tiirhances  existe<l  long  prior  to  that  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  which 
the  motion  went  to  censure.  The  next  question  for  consideration  was,  the  character 
of  the  expedition,  and  his  right  hon.  friend  contended  that,  going  unarmed  from  our 
■bore*,  the  refugees  were  not  to  be  considered  as  a  military  body,  and  that  their 
fondact  was  no  breach  of  our  neutrality.  Was  it  then  to  be  contended,  that  no 
npedition  was  a  military  expedition  except  the  troops  had  their  arms  on  board  the 
•me  vessels  with  them?  If  they  were  on  board  one  vessel,  and  their  arms  in 
iBoUier,  did  that  make  any  difference?     Was  such  a  pretence  to  be  tolerated  by  that 
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common  sense  to  wliich  the  lion,  baronet  had  appealed?  During  the  whole  tint 
the  refuges  were  in  this  country  the  Marquis  Harbacena  si)oke  of  them  ms  troopi^ 
and  (ireneral  8tubbs  addressed  them  as  such  in  a  military  order  of  the  day.  WoaM 
it  do,  then,  fur  the  government  of  this  country  to  tell  all  Europe  that  it  had  Boknov- 
led}<e  of  tlieir  character,  and  no  cognizance  of  their  departure?  Arms  were  almrfj 
provided  for  them  at  Terceira;  the  men  were  proceeding  thither  for  the  purpoM  of 
using  the  arms,  ami  no  (>erson  could  for  one  moment  doubt  what  was  the  real  natuv 
and  character  of  the  expedition.  Some  time  before,  the  Marquis  Barbacena  reqneHid 
permission  to  send  some  arms  and  ammunition  out  of  the  country,  and  he  then  dii- 
tinctlv  declared,  in  answer  to  the  foreign  secretar}',  that  they  were  intended  for  tlw 
Brazils.  It  was  on  that  declaration  that  permission  was  given.  The  Emperor  Dob 
Pedro,  it  was  said,  was  not  desirous  of  being  the  Brutus  of  Portugal,  and  he  wh 
aware  of  the  danger  of  committing  the  Brazils  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  her  andoot 
European  dominions.  Don  Pedro  left  the  defence  of  the  principles  of  liberty  a 
Europe  to  the  members  of  the  English  parliament.  After  the  assurance  to  wnieh 
he  hatl  alluded  had  been  given — after  the  declaration  thus  made,  the  arms  and'ssi- 
munition  were  taken,  not  to  the  Brazils,  but  to  Terceira,  and  deposited  in  the  fort  aft 
Angra.  The  arms  were  sent  previously  to  sending  the  troops,  and  woold  any 
say  that  this  did  not  make  the  exiiedition  as  completely  a  military  expedition  as 
left  the  shores  of  any  country  ?  The  Marquis  Pulmella  admitted  that  the  arms  had 
sent  to  Angra,  and  he  stated  unequi  vncuUy  that  he  was  preparing  a  further  supply  if  the 
quantity  already  sent  should  be  insiiflicient  for  the  troops.  The  troops  were  embarkei 
on  board  eleven  transports,  and  it  was  not  {rassible  for  the  government  of  this  coiutry, 
knowing  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the  real  objects  of  the  ezpeditioB. 
The  question  had  been  argued  as  if  it  were  a  strictly  legal  question,  and  gentlemn 
seemed  to  suppose  that  they  could  settle  a  question  of  national  policy  by  their  law 
books.  The  opinions  of  jurists  had  been  referred  to,  and  the  judgments  of  Lord 
Stowell  had  been  cited  with  a  triumphant  but  useless  display  of  learning.  Surely 
the  hon.  and  learned  memlicr  who  had  referred  to  that  noble  lord  s  opinion,  ought  Is 
have  recollected  that,  in  one  of  the  very  eases  mentioned,  that  noble  lord  had  dis- 
tinctly declared,  that  any  i>ersons  who  made  use  of  a  neutral  country  fur  the  purpose 
of  titting  out  a  warlike  armament,  to  be  directi'd  against  a  country  with  which  that 
neutral  was  at  peace,  were  guihy  ofa  bn>ach  of  its  neutrality,  lie  would  not,  however* 
dwell  longer  on  that  point;  he  would  rather  take  u])  the  sam^  ground  as  the  hoD. 
baronet ;  be  would  leave  the  law  of  the  case  to  the  professional  gentlemen,  and  look 
at  the  question  with  a  plain  understanding.  Would  any  person  then  say.  thai  it 
made  any  diiferenee  that  this  expedition  was  going  to  defend  not  attack  a  fortrew? 
Was  not  defence  the  act  of  a  belligerent  as  well  as  attack,  and  did  not  the  oeutnl 
who  assisted  the  defence  as  much  commit  a  breach  of  neutrality  as  if  he  aided  aa 
attack?  Sup|)ose  Gibraltar  were  invested,  and  two  or  three  of  our  battalions,  in 
order  to  a»sist  their  brethren,  should  re|)air  to  a  neutral  state,  and  say  to  its  govern- 
ment, '*  We  are  veterans  we  are  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  we  desire  to 
assist  the  besieged,  but  in  order  to  elude  the  other  party,  we  have  pulled  off  our  rtd 
coats;  we  are  therefore  now  peaceful  citizens,  private  innocent  persons;  we  go  only 
as  individuals,  we  shall  tind  arms  and  ammunition  there:  do  you  only  allow  us  lo 
indulge  the  amor />fi/ri£e  which  we  feel;  allow  us  to  refresh  and  recruit  oundvei 
here,  and  then  to  proceed  from  your  territor}'  into  the  fortress  of  our  own  sovereign." 
That  might  be  a  very  good  ruse;  but  if  sueh  practices  were  to  be  the  doctrines  acd 
principles  of  states,  he  did  not  sve  how  they  could  preserve  amicable  relations  «ith 
each  other,  or  how  any  one  of  them  could  long  remain  neutral  in  any  quarrel  between 
two  other  titates.  »Su|»pose  the  case  reversefl,  and  that  Don  Miguel  were  substituted 
for  Donna  Maria;  that  hi*  had  assembled  tn>ops  at  Plymouth,  and  had  proceeded  to 
attack  some  part  of  the  Quct'ii's  dominions,  and  suppose  that  ministers  liad  stood  up 
to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  allowing  him  to  collect  a  force  nt  Tly- 
mouth,  would  not  such  a  paltry  distinction  as  that  urged  to  jii»tify  the  sailing  of  this 
expedition,  be  scouted  with  indipnaiit  dorision  by  evtr}*  patriotic  member  who  should 
hear  it  employiHl  to  justify  tlie  goViTinnent  for  not  interfi'ring  with  the  expedition  of 
Don  Miguel.  It  was  not  ncci'syary,  iie  believed,  further  to  discuss  tlie  qucstiona 
whether  the  expedition  wen'  or  not  u  lireuch  of  our  neutrality,  and,  concetvibg  ibaft 
it  was,  the  next  question  which  retiuired  to  be  settled  was,  whether  or  not  «• 
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joftified,  after  that  expedition  had  left  our  ports,  in  preventing  it  from  reaching  the 
pliee  of  its  destinatioo.     On  that  point,  he  thought,  a  complete  answer  to  the  state- 
ant  of  his  rig^ht  hon.  friend  who  opened  the  debate,  had  been  given  by  his  right 
ban.  friend  who  sat  near  him.     Toe  Portuguese  refugees  and  their  leaders  had 
tlmiqghoot  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  deception  towards  the  British  government. 
It  M  beeo  sach  as  justly  to  subject  them  to  the  treatment  they  had  received.    They 
had  made  representations  that  were  untrue — they  had  entered  into  engagements 
wfaidi  they  had  not  kept;  and  in  short,  they  had  attempted  to  practise  a  fraud  on 
tke  govemineot  of  the  country  where  they  had  received  the  rites  of  hospitality.     On 
tiwir  heads,  therefore,  and  not  on  the  head  of  any  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
Qogfat  die  consequences  of  these  transactions  to  be  visited.     Were  the  government  of 
tiM  eoantrj  to  allow  itself  to  be  deceived  in  the  way  these  refugees  had  deceived  it, 
ike  ports  of  Eogland  would  be  selected  by  all  the  discontented  people  of  Europe  to 
h  oat  and  ]>repare  expeditions  against  their  governments;  or  even  expeditions 
t»  pbmder  and  devastate  other  countries.     It  might  be  true,  that  we  had  no  right  to 
pmish  the  Portuguese  for  their  fraud,  but  we  had  a  right  to  prevent  them  profiting 
by  their  fraud,  particularly  when  doing  that  might  have  involved  us  in  a  contest 
vilh  anothei'  power  on  account  of  the  breach  of  our  neutrality  committed  by 
tkeM  people.     In  a  speech  made  by  the  brother  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  on  the 
Forrign  Enlistment  bill,  that  gentleman  quoted  the  following  passage  from  Vattel, 
whidi  he  presumed  was  correctly  quoted:  *'*■  Neutrals  shall  not  suffer  themselves  or 
tltfir  possessions  to  be  made  instrumental  in  doing  injury  to  other  nations.     There 
u  BO  law  of  nature  or  of  nations — no  obligations  of  justice — which  condemn  us  to  be 
tbe  dopes  of  those  who  would  lead  us  into  such  wrong.**     That  was  the  doctrine  he 
woakl  apply  to  the  present  case — we  were  not  to  be  made  the  dupes  of  these  people, 
to  commit  wrong  against  another  power.   But  the  consequences,  he  believed,  of  such 
proceedings,  did  we  permit  them,  would  be  fatal  to  ourselves.     If  we  supported,  or 
tUowed  fraud,  we  should  have  no  remedy  but  to  submit  to  it  when  our  own  rights 
were  in  question.     If  we  allowed  one  hostile  expedition  to  be  prepared  within  our 
(crritorr,  ten  years  would  not  elapse,  to  use  the  remarkable  words  of  Mr.  Canning, 
IB  the  dehate  on  the  Alien  bill,  ^*  before  this  country  will  be  made  tho  workshop  of 
intrigue,  and  the  arsenal  of  every  malecontent  faction  in  Europe.     Placed,  as  this 
eooDtry  is,  on  the  confines  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  possessing  such  facilities  in 
ber  manoikctures,  and  in  her  natural  advantages,  and,  above  all,  in  her  free  institu- 
tions, for  the  purposes  of  hostility — it  becomes  her,  to  watch  with  the  narrowest 
•emtiny  that  tne  facilities  she  affords  are  not  abused  to  her  own  injury."    Was  it 
pomble,  when  such  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Canning,  that  he  should  now  be  invoked 
MflD  authority  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  supported  the  present  motion?     He 
nttembered  that  when  he  was  sitting  by  th'e  side  of  Mr.  Canning,  as  his  colleague 
boAce,  that  it  was  stated  by  that  right  hon.  gentleman,  shortly  before  the  Alien 
Mt  was  brought  forward,  and  when  ministers  were  considering  of  the  propriety  oi 
•btodoniog  it  altogether,  that  information  had  been  obtained,  and  he  knew  it  to  be 
comet,  that  the  Spanish  constitutionalists — the  martyrs  to  liberty,  as  the  hon. 
bsrooet  called  them — ^had  resolved  to  fbment  internal  disorders  in  the  dominions  of 
8piiB.  Mr.  Canning  stated  in  the  House,  that  he  did  not  allow  a  day  to  elapse,  after 
kaniDg  this  fact,  without  notifying  to  the  persons  carrying  on  these  intrigues,  that 
**  tbe  govemment  would  not  allow  them  to  desecrate  the  asylum  they  had  chosen 
i     (at  tbeir  protection,**  and  at  the  same  time,  he  gave  information  to  the  governor  of 
tbe  Sf>anish  province  threatened  by  these  machinations  of  what  was  going  on.     Mr. 
Cinoing  said,  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that,  if  we  authorized  such  a  line  of 
coodiiet,  we  should  not  have  to  pay  the  penalties  of  hostility.     For  the  interest  and 
pciee  of  this  country — not  less  than  for  the  interest  and  peace  of  other  countries,  he 
eoiorced  on  all  those  who  resided  here  the  strictest  neutrality.     *^  God  knew,"  he 
ttid,  "•  when  we  should  see  the  end  of  the  prevailing  agitation — when  the  struggle  of 
Qpflkms  would  terminate;  and  no  man  could  wish  for  it  more  than  he  did;  but  he 
diimed  these  bills  in  order  that  we  might  not  be  fooled,  gulled,  bullied,  cheated,  or 
deceived  into  hostilities,  into  which  we  never  intended  to  enter.**    It  could  not  be 
loppoied,  it  would  be  indeed  deceiving  ourselves  to  suppose,  that  the  champions  of 
frieodoQi,  and  the  friends  of  unquiet  ncss  would  not  make  use  of  our  ports  and  our 
i;  we  had  parted  with  tbe  Alien  bill,  we  could  not  prevent  foreigners  having 
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access  to  our  shores — we  had  no  longer  a  means  of  sending  them  snniimarily  ont  of 
the  country,  and  could  it  be  bc*lieved,  then,  that  there  was  u  law  of  nations  so  mbsimi 
as  to  interdict  us  from  usin^  our  own  di*<cn'tion  whether  hostilities  in  which  we  bad 
no  interest,  should  or  should  not  le  currloil  on  from  our  ports.  For  fifteen  years  «c 
had  lM>en  at  peace — for  lifteen  years  not  an  armament  had  left  our  shores,  and  i( 
during  that  ixTiod,  the  trancpiillity  of  our  ports  and  arse.nals  had  not  been  disturbed 
by  the  nwessity  of  supportinj^  any  Hritiish  inten.»st,  or  resenting  any  insult  offeml  10 
the  Hriti^Il  dominions;  it  was  too  much  that  iWtuguesc  refugees,  who  bad  bcti 
received  here  with  iiospitality  and  kindness,  were  to  endanger  our  rcpos«  and  the 
repose  of  all  Kiirope,  it  was  too  much  to  suppose  that  FiUgland  was  toziutfer  hcrwif 
to  be  made  the  starling- post  of  their  animosities,  and  that,  herself  seeking  and  deur- 
ing  [>eace,  she  was  to  be  launched  into  hostilities  by  those  who  had  sought  refuge  M 
her  shores.  As  long  as  Kiigland  reniained  at  peace,  she  might  l>e  an  asylnm  to  the 
unfortunate,  a  refuge  to  the  distressed,  and  a  retreat  to  those  who  were  wearjand 
heavily  laden,  when>  they  might  lay  down  their  burthen  and  he  at  rest.  Hut  to  main- 
tain our  Ii.ilvi);ii.li'::.'j,  t'>  jTC'Crve  t!ie  power  of  being  this  phice  of  refuge,  it  wti 
necessary,  io  u  e  the  wonls  of  Mr.  ('jHminir,  that  **  we  should  not  be  foolcS.  gulled, 
bullied,  chi'ated.  or  deceive<l  iiito  hostilities;"  and,  in  onler  to  prevent  such  a  resnh. 
he  hoped  the  lioiisi*  would  juin  with  hiiu  in  rejecting  the  rcMiIutions  which  hid 
been  proposed,  and  which  were  neither  more  nf)r  les^  tlian  a  severe  censure  on  tbf 
conduct  of  those  who  had  preventtMl  Knghind  fnjui  being  cheat(*d  into  hn$tilitie«. 

On  a  divi>ion,  the   numbers  appeared — for   the  motion,  78;   against  it,  191; 
majority,  113. 


RKFOllM  IX  COLOITS  OF  LAW. 
April  29,  18;10. 

Mr.  Hrougham,  at  the  close  of  a  long  .«ij»eech  in  illustration  of  his  views  resporting 
Law  lU'fonn^,  moved  for  h>ave  to  bring  in  a  }Yi\\  to  establi^h  Local  Jurisdictions 
in  certain  tli-trieis  in  Kitglaiid.     In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mil.  SKiHrr.vuv  Vv.wi.  s:ud,  he  wi>luHl  only  to  addre>s  a  few  words  to  the  lIooM 
upon  tlie  main  subjei't  under  consideration.  It  could  not  be  necessary  for  him  lo 
say,  that  it  wa^  not  his  intontiou  to  otter  any  inipcMliii.etit  to  theintmduetion  of  iW 
bill  pro])osod ;  for  hr  had  piarcd  on  record  liis  concurivnce  in  so  much  of  the  prift- 
ci])le  and  detail  of  the  propo>ition,  that  it  ^>as  quite  impossible  for  him  to  diwcit 
from  the  motion,  thongli  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  ]ilan  diflered  in  MM 
respects  from  the  considerations  he  had  >ul>mi-.ted  to  the  Ilouse.  The  hon.  and 
learneil  gentleman  went  farthrr  tlKin  he  bar!  been  disposed  to  go,  but  both  net* 
sures  were  baM><l  on  the  same  jirineiple;  and  in  the  ])rineiple  of  the  proposition  he 
conlially  eoneiirred.  The  tiuu'  bud  arrived  %\  lit  n  it  was  desirable  to  liacilitatc  ibc 
recovery  of  small  debts,  and  brinLT  j'istiee  in  t\\\<  respect  as  near  as  ]KM<MMeto  the 
homes  of  the  penple.  Kx])en>e>  should  be  les<<«iH»ii,  and  he  felt  no  objrclion  to  the 
establi>hnient  of  local  courts.  He  was  aware  of  the  c>bjectioDS  which  applied  to 
exclusive  and  corporate  jurisdietio-s,  but  it  would  be  ver}'  easy  to  e>tablish  local 
courts  to  execute  the  ireneral  law  of  the  laiul,  and  to  steer  clear  of  the  e\il»  vhirh 
applieil  to  loeul  jurinlietions  guidui  by  local  rule«.  Much  had  liecn  said  with  re- 
fen-nee  to  the  inexpediency  cf  eb.ea])  justice.  If  by  cheap  justice  they  mere  to 
under<«tnnd  bad  justice,  he  aeknowled^ed  that  nothing  could  lie  u  greater  evil  than 
to  make  that  cheap:  biit  the  inlniduction  of  ciieap  and  gocd  justice  was  not  open  to 
the  objections  by  wbieb  cheap  and  bad  justice  might  Ik*  *i>>uiled.  He  nas  well 
aware  that  it  wa>  desirable  tn  l;tep  down  a  litigiou<  spirit  amongst  the  p«>pi]latioB. 
but  there  was  nuu'h  le>s  evil  in  that  than  in  a  total  denial  of  justice,  for  the  parpoM 
of  preventing  such  a  <[»irit.  It  was  ditlicult  to  define  what  was  a  litigious  tptrit. 
The  sums  trilling  to  one  uian  miLrbt  Im>  important  to  anr>ther,  and  he  who  appealed  fer 
the  reeovery  of  hi<  wa^eo,  tb.e  amount  of  \xhich  might  appear  to  soidv  of  little 
concenj.  might  feel  the  |ii>*.  of  >cven  or  ten  >hillings  nmre  severely  than  those  wfct 
legislated  might  fed  the  h'--  o?" X1(M>,  There  wa«»  a-^  n.ueh  nasen  tn  facilitate  the  re- 
covery of  a  jubt  debt  of  a  few  shillings  asofi.'lCO.   It  Mas  a  gric  vous  injury  to  tbc  poor,  if 
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Id  not  recoTersmall  sums  on  occoun  t  of  the  expenses  of  the  suit ;  and  to  measures 
itating  the  recovery  of  such  sums,  he  was  decidedly  a  friend.  He  would 
House  what  was  worse  than  a  spirit  of  litigation ;  it  was  that  spirit  of  dis- 
which  was  engendered  by  being  told  that  the  injured  had  no  protection, 
tltemative  but  an  acquiescence  in  injustice.  He  hoped  he  might  be  allowed 
to  the  bill  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  which  he  had  introduced  List 

It  was  entitled,  **  A  bill  for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  small  debts  in 

and  Wales,  and  for  the  establishment  of  local  jurisdictions  for  that  purpos?.'* 
h  his  bill  did  not  go  to  an  equal  extent  with  the  bill  now  proposed  to  be  in- 
i,  yet  there  was  not  a  single  clause  of  it  that  might  not  be  inserted  in  the 
le  non.  and  learned  gentleman,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  his  speech 
oing.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  took  no  credit  to  himself  for  introducing  that  bill, 
msrit  of  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Althorp) ; 
was  only  because  the  bill  could  not  be  brought  forwaiid  with  sufficient 
^  by  any  but  an  official  person,  that  the  noble  lord  had  delivered  over  to 
task  of  proceeding  with  the  measure.  He  would  beg  leave  to  mention  a 
le  detaib  of  his  bill,  to  show  how  far  they  agreed  with  those  of  the  lion, 
ned  gentleman.  He  would  first  say,  that  he  had  a  great  objection  to  the 
iment  of  new  tribunals,  if  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended  could 
aplished  by  improving  the  old  tribunals  already  in  existence,  and  making 
ore  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  wants  of  the  countr}'. 
ach  a  case,  it  were  possible  so  to  improve  the  old  tribunals  as  to  meet 

which  the  House  had  in  view,  it  would  have  all  the  advant^es  attendant 
lem  which  were  derived  from  prescription  and  name.  There  already 
n  this  countiT  an  institution  called  the  county  court,  which  was  capable  of 
ig  many  of  the  objects  of  the  new  tribunal.  He  would  propose  to  improve 
rt'by  giving  to  it  a  more  extensive  jurisdiction,  and  with  that  view,  all  that  his 
ided  was  to  increase  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court.  The 
f  these  courts  were  familiar  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  would  claim 
I  a  greater  influence  than  if  the  House  were  to  establish  new  tribunals.  If, 
r,  county  courts  were  not  specially  abolished,  they  would  continue  in  exist- 
d  there  would  be  two  separate  jurisdictions.  All  his  bill  had  proposed  to 
ks,  to  increase  the  amount  of  causes  in  the  county  courts  from  £2  to  £10. 
ed  with  the  learned  and  hon.  member  in  excluding  from  the  county  courts 
Izance  of  cases  of  freehold.  The  county  courts  were  held  at  fixed  periods, 
lad  specified  the  smallest  number  of  sessions,  which  should  be  held ;  but 
»rence  to  the  extent  of  difi^erent  counties,  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in 
ing  any  general  measure  which  would  suit  the  circumstances  of  all  countie<i, 
efore  he  had  given  the  quarter  session  the  power  of  dividing  large  counties 
•rent  districts,  and  of  specifying  where  county  courts  should  be  held.  The 
ites  of  the  quarter  sessions  could  require  the  judges  of  the  county  courts 
heir  sessions  more  or  less  frequently,  if  they  thought  that  nccessair.  He 
wed  by  his  bill  parties  having  cause  of  action  above  £10  to  waive  their  right 
irplns,  and  to  proceed  in  the  county  courts  for  the  remainder.  He  had 
[  that  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  should  be  examined  in  open  court,  and 
tion  should  be  made  to  a  witness  on  the  ground  of  incompetency,  leaving  his 
ty  to  be  judged  of  by  the  jury.  He  had  required  the  trial  by  jury,  but  he 
much  the  necessity  of  unanimity  in  their  decisions  in  these  courts.  He 
that  i)ersons  in  the  county  courts  at  present  acting  as  jurors,  decided  cases 
coining  to  a  unanimous  decision.     The  question  then  was,  whether  the 

of  the  jury  should  not,  in  the  proposed  measure,  be  made  capable  of  deciding 
r  case  was  bi*ought  before  them  ?  This  was  a  question  for  future  and  grave 
ition.  If  unanimity  were  to  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  jury,  the  right 
ng^og  them  should  then  be  allowed,  and  that  was  a  machinery  of  rather  a 
m  nature,  which  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  exclude  from  such  courts. 

Peel)  also  proposed  to  give  this  court  the  power  to  order  the  defendant,  in 
suit  was  decided  against  him,  to  pay  the  amount  awarded,  if  the  court  should 
fit,  by  instalments.  He  did  not  propose  that  in  a  case  where  an  honest 
t  was  anxious  and  willing  to  pay  ovn  of  the  earnings  of  his  labour,  that  he 
e  driven  at  once  to  execution,  but  he  would  afibrd  him  time  to  satisfy  the 
J— VouH. 
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dexnaud  awanlod  o^ainst  him.     Another  provision  he  had  made  was,  that  in  no 
should  the  remedy  lie  against  the  person,  hut  against  his  property,  and  he  propoGei 
that  execution  against  the  pro{>erty  should  issue  in  wliutcver  county  it  mignt  be 
situated.     Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  pn)cess  by  which  these  proTiiions 
were  to  be  carried  into  eifect.     [Here  the  right  hon  gentleman  read  from  the  draft 
of  bis  bill  the  wording  of  the  plea«  whieli  was  confined  yimply  to  the  cause  of  actiim, 
the  defendant  being  limited  to  a  denial  of  the  debt,  or  a  proof  of  {Mivment.]    Tlw 
fees  of  court  were  limitetl  by  a  table  in  the  Appendix,  and  a  debt  of^i>10  could  be 
recovered,  so  far  as  the  court  was  concerne<l,  for  the  expense  of  4«.  or  5m.     Theei- 
penses  of  witnesses  it  was  impossihle.to  regulate  by  any  .'<ueh  means,  and  they  would 
remain  the  same  as  at  present.    The  greatest  ditlicufty  had  been,  to  deal  with  tb« 
courts  of  exehisivejuri.-dietion  in  corporate  towns.     He  had  not  abolished  th«c» 
but  he  had  given  to  the  county  courts  a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  being  perfectly 
sure  that  the  cheaper  and  better  process  in  the  new  courts,  would  induce  all  penoM 
to  resort  to  them,  and  that  the  exclusive  courts  would  die  out  of  tbemselvef .    The 
greatest  remaining  difficulty  was,  who  should  be  the  judges,  and  from  whom  the 
appointment  should  proceed ;   for  objections  had  been  made  to  increasing  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Crown.     If  the  residence  of  the  judges  within  their  counties  were  a 
Mine  qua  non,  the  appointments  would  be  objects  of  local  patronage :  but  if  resident, 
a  lower  salary  would  tempt  them  to  accept  office ;  and  the  whole  object  might  be 
effected  at  a  smaller  sum  than  had  beeu  imagined,  and  certainly  at  much  less  thai 
.£130,000  a  year.     It  was  not  necessary  that  the  expense  t^hould  altogether  fall  upoa 
the  Consolidated  Fund;  for  the  fees,  though  not  taken  by  the  judges,  would  forua 
fund,  out  of  which  their  salaries  might  be  paid.     As  to  the  tenure  of  office,  the 
question  was,  whether  the  Judge  should  be  a  local  barrister  or  not  ?     If  he  were  a 
practising  barrister,  his  practice  in  the  su{)erior  courts  would  give  him  a  knowledge 
of  the  dauy  progress  of  the  law,  which  is  improved  as  science  advances;  and  to  male 
him  acQuainted  with  every  improvement  must  be  esteemed  a  great  advantage.     Be- 
sides, his  residence  in  that  seat  of  law  from  wliich  its  ramifications,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  truly  stated,  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  must  alio 
be  considered  as  a  circumstance  which  would  entitle  him  to  greater  weight  in  the 
court  in  which  he  presided,  than  he  could  otherwise  hope  to  jrassess.     He  thought 
he  had  now  said  enough  to  show  that  degree  of  concurrence  in  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  which  would  naturally  preclude  him  from  any  other 
course  than  that  of  voting  for  his  bill.     He  trusted  he  might  l>e  allowed  to  consider 
himself  the  associate  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  these  reforms,  and  be 
accordingly  most  cheerfully  offered  him  his  assistance ;  and  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman's  bill  were  such  as  would  enable  him  to  dispense  with  his  own,  he  would 
most  heartily  njoice  in  such  a  conclusion  of  his  labours. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
Mat  17,  18:J0. 

[The  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Home  I)e})artment  appeared  to  night  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  House,  subsequently  to  his  father's  death,  which  bod  occurred 
on  the  nrd  of  May]. 

Mr.  E.  Davenport,  on  presenting  a  ]H'tition,  signe<l  by  25,000  of  (he  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  lVinniii<:ham,  praying  for  a  Reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, s|)oke  at  considerable  length  on  the  subject. 

StxuKTARY  Sir  Uohkht  Pkki.  said,  that  he  never  was  more  suqirised  than  by  ihc 
speech  of  the  hon.  nieuiber.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  informed  him  that  he  ^hc»^M 
state,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  on  presenting  the  petition,  some  facts  in  opposition 
to  the  statements  which  he  (Sir  Roliert  Peel;  hud  made  on  a  former  occasion,  when 
he  had  quoted  various  facts  to  show  that  Hinnin<rham  was  not  in  that  state  of  extmne 
and  overwhelming  di>tress,  pa^t  all  hopes  of  relief,  that  Itad  been  stated  on  leYenl 
occasions.  Tie  hon.  member  had  been  hinet*  that  time  gi'tting  information  on  thf 
spot,  and,  ai>er  all  his  local  enquiries,  what  n>futatiou  had  he  given  to  his  ftatCBcats  ? 
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He  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  member,  that  he  would 
dk>w  him  to  select  what  indications  he  pleased  of  increasing  prosperity,  and  that  he 
tooid  leaTe  the  Uoase  to  judge  by  the  indications  selected  by  him,  whether  or  not 
Bimungham  were  in  that  state  of  distress  described.  He  had  then  stated  that  there 
tis  «n  increased  consumption  of  articles  subject  to  Excise-duties,  which  argued  no 
listress  among  the  poor.  Ue  had  also  stated,  that  on  all  the  turnpike  roads  about 
Birmingham  there  was  a  great  increase  of  tolls,  and  that  on  every  canal  in  the 
Bcighbourfaood  of  Birmingham,  there  were  proofs  of  an  increased  traflfic ;  and  the  hon. 
gentleman,  leaving  his  statement  as  to  the  roads  untouched — leaving  unnoticed  hb 
proofs  of  increased  consumption — had  stated  that  there  was  in  one  single  canal  a 
brge  increase,  which  he  ascribed  to  other  causes  than  the  increase  of  prosperity,  and 
wlwh,  he  said,  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase  of  traffic  on  the  canal. 
Bat  the  hon.  member  had  by  this  confirmed  his  argument.  Ue  had  not  con- 
tri£cted  by  facts,  after  all  his  enquiries,  one  single  statement  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
bd  fntnerij  made  to  the  House,  to  show  that  Birmingham  was  increasing  in 
pQsperity.  The  hon.  member  proved  by  his  admission,  that  there  was  an  increase 
n  toe  prosperity  of  Birmingham.  The  only  other  point  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
bid  adverted,  was  the  increase  of  four- wheeled  carriages.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
found  out  that  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  had  changed  their  gngs  into  four- 
vheded  pony  chaises,  which  accounted,  he  thought,  for  the  increase  of  four-wheeled 
cvriagei.  He  had  quoted  the  increase  of  different  kinds  of  carriages  formerly,  to 
ibov  that  the  middle  and  lower  classes  had  increased  in* comforts.  Had  he  referred 
€Bly  to  sach  carriages  as  were  used  by  the  rich,  he  should  have  been  told  that  these 
were  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  that  the  poor  were  suffering.  He  had  quoted  the 
Dumber  of  two- wheeled  cariages,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  number  of  four-wheeled 
ones,  because  the  two-wheeled  ones — the  gigs — were  used  by  the  lower  and  middle 
ebttcs,  and  the  increase  in  them  showed  that  the  lower  and  middle  classes  had  in- 
creased their  enjoyments — their  comforts  and  luxuries.  The  hon.  gentleman  said, 
that  only  one  four-wheeled  carriage  had  been  added  to  the  number  m  Birmingham 
hr  many  years.  He  did  not  know  where  the  hon.  gentleman  got  his  information, 
bat  be  could  assure  him  that  the  returns  in  his  possession  showed  a  considerably 
larger  increase.  As  he  wished  to  quote  no  returns  not  in  the  possession  of  every 
bn.  member,  if  the  hon.  member  would  move  for  those  in  his  possession  he  would 
Meood  his  motion. 

Mr.  £.  Davenport  said,  he  would  save  him  the  trouble. 

ffir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  did  not  want  to  be  saved  the  trouble.  He  wanted 
tbe  bon.  member,  and  all  other  hon.  members  who  complained  of  the  effects 
of  that  bill  which  bore  his  name,  and  who  continually  stated  that  it  had  been 

KQCtive  of  evil  to  the  country — he  wanted  those  hon.  members  to  hear  the 
which  disproved  their  assertions.  He  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
tbat  the  number  both  of  two- wheeled  and  four-wheeled  carriages  had  increased 
ia  Birmingham;  and  he  had  quoted  that  increase  to  show  that  the  people 
bid  increased  in  comforts  and  luxuries,  which  he  took  to  be  an  indication  of  in- 
crcasiog  prosperity.  In  order  to  obtain  the  information,  he  had  applied  to  the  £x- 
tiie  tod  to  the  Tax-office,  and  had  required  as  full  and  accurate  a  return  as  possible 
of  ill  the  carriages  that  paid  taxes.  There  could  be  no  higher  authority  than  the 
Warns  of  the  Excise  and  Tax-offices;  and  if  their  accounts  of  the  number  of  four 
lad  two- wheeled  carriages  showed  an  increase  in  them,  what  better  proof  could  be 
obtained  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Birmingham  ?  lie  had  not  rested  his  proofs, 
Wverer,  on  this  alone.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  an  increased  revenue  raised 
from  the  people,  by  an  increase  of  taxation,  was  no  proof  of  their  increasing  prosperity. 
Bat  when  he  found,  though  the  rate  of  taxation  was  not  increased,  though  it  was 
even  diminished,  that  the  revenue  increased,  was  not  that  a  proof  that  the  people 
ponesMd  an  increased  means  of  consumption — that  they  actually  consumed  more,  and 
vere  increasing  in  comfort  ?  The  hon.  member  stated,  that  there  was  only  one 
idditiottal  four-wheeled  carriage  in  Birmingham  for  ten  years:  but  this  was  a 
ttstake;  and  he  wished  that  the  returns  he  quoted  were  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
dttt  every  member  might  correct  him  if  he  made  a  mistatement.  In  1819,  then, 
ht  nnmbcr  of  four-wheeled  carriages  in  Birmingham  was  38 ;  in  1820,  38 ;  in 
1321,38;  in  1822,  44;  in  1823,  55;  in  1824,  68;  in  1825,  94;  in  1826,  106;  in 
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1827,  137;  in  1828,  157.     Thus,  sinco  1819,  when  the  bill  was  passed,  which  th« 
hon.  gcDtleman   said   had   ruined    Birmingham — which  the  petitioneni  i^aid  hid 
involved  that  town  in  bankruptcy,  and  made  it  unable  to  nay  rate^  and  taxei— 
[Mr.  E.  Davenport  was  understood  to  deny  this.     Sir  Robert  Peel  said  hehadtakei 
down  the  words  of  the  petition] — this  Birmingiiam,  which  had  been  ruined  by  tin 
bill  of  1819,  had  then  only  tliirty-eight  carriages,  and  in  1k28  it  had  do  less'tliu 
157.     But  the  hon.  gentleman  accounted  for  this  by  saying,  that  the  people  hid 
converted  all  their  gigs  into  four-wheeled  pony  chaises;  that  all  the  i)cople  who  hid 
kept  a  taxed  cart  and  one  horse,  had  changed  their  vehicles  for  a  pony  chaife. 
Now,  if  the  hon.  member  s  statement  were  true,  there  ought  to  have  beea  a  frnit 
deduction  of  the  number  of  two- wheeled  carnages;  that  was  the  way  the  ban. 
gentleman  accounteil  for  the  increase  of  the  four*  wheeled  carriages.     But  if  the  gigi 
had  been  so  converted,  the  two- wheeled  carriages  must  be  put  an  end  to;  bnt  tM 
returns  by  no  means  bore  out  the  statement  of  the  hon.  gentleman.     It  appeared  hf 
them  that  tlie  number  of  these  vehicles  in  Birmingham,  in  1819,  was  301,  andthit 
from  that  time  they  had  increased  in  regular  pn»gression,  up  to  18*2H,  when  they 
amounted  to  470.     The  hon.  memlKT  >tuti^l  that  Birmingham  was  in  suchastatcw 
distress  that  it  could  not  pay  rates  and  tuxes ;  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saving  thit 
Birmingham  paid  its  taxes  and  rates  as  well  now  as  at  any  period.     [Mr.  h.  I)avcB« 
port  was  understood  again  to  dissent  from  the  stat(>ment  about  the  taxes  and  ntcf.] 
It  was  said  (continued  Sir  U.  Peel)  that  by  the  bill  of  1819,  Birmiiigharo  had  bicB 
so  much  reduced,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said  it,  that  prices  had  been  reduetd 
Oi\  \yQr  cent,  while  the  bunlen  of  taxation  had  been  increased  bevond  the  power  of 
the  peo])le  to  pay  to  the  same  amount.      The  hon.  member  stated  as  a  con^umcf 
of  that  bill,  that  the  inhabitants  could  not  pay  their  rates  and  taxes;  but  he  »biMiU 
be  able  to  show  that  the  rates  and  taxes  were  never  levied  there  with  greater  cue 
than  at  present,     lie  had  a  return  of  the  arrears  of  rates  at  different  years;  froa 
which  it  op|>eared,  that  tho^e  arrears  amountiMl,  in  lhl8,  to  i*3,904;  in  1H20.  to 
XiS,571 ;  ami  in  1^*29,  to  i.'l,0:M.     lie  had  a  similar  return  also,  as  to  tlic  arreanol 
taxes,  \vhii:h  he  would  read  to  the  House. — In  the  year  1819,  the  amount  of  taxd 
as>es'^e<l  on  Birmingham  for  the  half-year  ending  on  the5ih  of  April,  was /IS.OOO; 
of  these  taxes  the  amount  ])aid  was  only  i,'7,0(>0,  while  tlie  arrears  were  £11,000. 
In  the  year  1S21,  the  arrears  were  i;iO,:V24.     In  the  year  iS'i.'J  they  were  £7,^HS\ 
and  iu  IS'Jo,  the  year  of  pn)>])erity,  1k*  it  recollected,  the  arrears  were  i.'5,74N.    In 
1h28  thi'v  had  fallen  Ut  i,'1.7.'J4,  and  la^t  year  they  were  only  j6''i,.V2'J.     Indttd.  b< 
believed  that  there  never  hud  been  less  di>tri>ss  at  any  period  in  Binuingham  thanal 
the  proent  moment.     The  hon.  memlxT  h:ul  fcirmerly  state«l,  that  the  eonsumpcioi 
of  buteiiers'  meat  in  Birmingham  had  decrea>e<l  one  thinl;  he  knew  not  from  vhal 
sources  the  hon.  getitleman  derived  his  information  on  that  subject :  but  kf  VM 
certain  that  the  statement  of  the  ctmNumption  of  meat  being  one  third  less  than  il 
had   been  was  not  su])ported  by  the  fact.      To  show   that  the  eonditinn  of  lb 
working  clas>es  was  not  deteriorated,  he  would  advert  to  the  returns  cnniieeti'dwill 
the  savings'  bank.     Tlie  total  amount  of  money  (ieposit<*d  there  was  alK>ut  /AO.OCOi 
and  the  total  number  of  accounts  actually  opencnl  was  3,547.     In  the  last  moDth  lb 
amount  of  money  taken  out  was  £\,'2j'2,  and  the  amount  paid  in,  i;*'i.4l>.*),  leaving  I 
balance  of  i!l,150,  money  paid  into  the  savings^  bank.     But  this  wa>  nut  all     Tht 
jKiyments  of  every  kinil  on  every  article  of  taxation  had  receivwi  a  sensible  inrrme 
The  taxes  had  inc.reas>eil  on  windows,  on  hou^es,  on  servants,  on  horses,  on  carrii^flii 
and  on  do;r*,  indeed  on  tviry  arliele  {»f  luxury,  enjoyment,  or  neces.Mty,  exrepl  ^*9^ 
and  he  v.'ould  give  the  hon.  member  the  full  benefit  to  be  deri\(*d  from  them:  tiM 
were  tlie  taxes  on  hor>e-dealers  and  hair- powder.     He  thought  it  unneee^nrrM 
]iursue  this  subject  further.     The  hc»n.  nu'Tiiber  had  not  been  able  to  impugn  any  of 
the  statements  he  had  formerly  put  torth;  and  having,  therefore,  shown  that  ibe 
situation  of  the  population  of  Biiminghnm  was  not  such  as  he  represented,  lie^btfild 
not  trouble  the  llou^e  with  any  furtiier  details. 
The  petition  wa^  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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Mat,  17,  1830. 

lo  the  debate  wbich  took  place  on  Mr.  Robert  Grants  motion,  for  tbe  second  read* 
log  of  the  Jews^  Relief  Bill, — 

8iB  RoBBBT  PsBL  spokc  as  follows: — I  shall  endeavour,  Sir,  to  condense  into  the 
dmteft  possible  compass  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  present*  occasion.   As  I  had  not 
tfaeadvaotage  of  being  here  on  the  former  discussion,  I  hope  the  House  will  bear 
with  me  should  I  trouble  them  with  any  thing  that  they  may  have  heard  before.     I 
matt  set  out  by  saying,  that  I  cannot  support  this  bill.     I  do  not  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  nor  can  I  help  objecting  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  sought  to  esta- 
ndi  that  principle.     Tbe  bill  professes  to  limit  itself  to  giving  relief  from  all  civil 
disabilities  to  all  the  Jewish  subjects  of  his  majesty ;  but  that  is  not  the  sole  object 
to  vkich  the  bill  is  limited.     I  will  not  say  that  it  is  a  bill  for  unchristianizing  the 
kgiflatore,  but  I  wiU  say  that  one  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  this  measure 
wul  be,  diat  every  one  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  which  give  us  assurance  of 
Oiirifltianity  must  be  abolished.  I  take  it  that  it  follows  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of 
thb  measure — that  every  man,  to  whatever  sect  or  persuasion  he  may  belong,  will 
be  entitled  to  prescribe  the  form  of  affirmation  by  which  he  may  give  assurance  to 
tbe  state  of  his  fidelity.     The  session  before  the  last  we  were  calM  on  to  give  our 
Mpport  to  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters ;  and  last  session  we 
fmtd  a  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects ;  therefore  it  is 
■id  that  we  are  bound,  in  consistency,  to  follow  up  those  measures  by  adoptiog  the 
prvent  measure.     I  hear  this  with  regret,  because  I  hear  it  for  the  first  time.     In 
tbe  discussions  respecting  either  the  Catholics  or  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  nothing 
of  tbe  sort  was  ever  intimated ;  it  was  never  stated  to  us  that  because  we  admitted 
ovfeUow  Christians  to  a  participation  of  power,  that  therefore,  as  an  unavoidable  and 
Meessary  consequence,  we  were  bound  to  admit  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  constitution 
■en  who  reject  Christianity  altogether.     Some  most  forcible  appeals  were  made  to 
11 00  the  g^und  of  the  common  Christianity  of  the  parties  applying  for  relief.     In 
tbe  speeches  of  Burke,  and  in  his  recorded  sentiments,  as  contained  in  his  writings, 
ve  learn  that  be  rested  his  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  concession  to  the 
lomao  Catholics  upon  the  Christianity  of  that  body ;  so  of  Mr.  Grattan,  of  Mr.  Can- 
ling,  and  of  all  the  great  and  eminent  advocates  of  that  cause;  even  my  right  hon. 
friend  on  my  left,  in  pressing  their  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  last  ses- 
■on,  observed,  that  ^^  when  serving  with  Protestants  in  the  army,  they  entered  to- 
geiber  the  same  breach,  they  fought  together  on  the  same  field,  reposed  together  in 
tbe  fame  grave,  and  rested  their  hopes  of  future  happiness  upon  the  merits  of  a 
esmmon  Redeemer" — those  appeals  were  forcibly  made,  and  successfully  made ;  for 
it  vis  not  to  be  denied  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  admitted  the  same  great  doc- 
tnnes  of  Christianity.     But  if  this  bill  pass,  though  it  may  apparently  bo  limited  to 
tbe  Jews,  and  though,  confining  our  view  solely  to  this  bill,  it  does  not  go  beyond 
tbtt  class  of  men ;  yet  we  shall,  if  this  be  agreed  to,  have  to  pass  other  bills  most 
^leetiooable  in  my  views  of  the  constitution.    It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  we  pass 
tbisbill,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  every  form  of  oath  which  requires 
t  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  must  be  abandoned.  Now,  this  is  a  most  important 
■itention  in  tbe  usages  of  this  country.    Before  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters 
vere  excluded,  there  was  still  a  necessity  for  all  public  functionaries  to  profess 
Oiristianity;  from  tbe  earliest  period  abelief  in  Christianity  was  required  as  necessary  to 
oScial  appointments  or  to  seats  in  parliament.    No  person  who  rejected  Christianity 
eoold  obtain  office;  therefore,  from  the  first,  our  constitution  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  Christian.    Here,  then,  we  have  an  evident  and  palpable  departure  from  the  prin* 
6tHiti  of  the  constitution,  as  admitted  and  recognised  in  the  earliest  periods ;  and 
vfaere  is  the  urgency  of  this  vast  change  ?     What  is  it  that  requires  this  departure 
htm  the  first  principles  of  our  constitution  ?    What  is  the  case  made  out  respecting 
the  Jews  ?    It  would  seem — I  take  my  information  from  a  book  which,  I  understand, 
h  written  by  a  very  respectable  Jew,  and  is  considered  a  work  of  authority — that 
there  are  resident  in  the  united  kingilom  about  27,000  Jews,  natural-born  subjects 
af  bis  majestj,  of  whom  20,000  are  resident  in  London,  7,000  Jews  in  the  other  parts 
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of  the  kin^om ;  and  for  these  27,000  or  30,000  individuals  I  am  invited  tn 
from  the  principle  which  huA  been  acted  on  from  the  earliegt  period  of  the  const 
I  am  tohl  the  Jew  is  degraded  by  his  exclusion — he  is  not  excluded  in  tl 
manner  that  the  Catholic  and  the  Dissenter  were — he  is  not  excluded  by  any  t 
the  nature  of  a  taunt  upon  his  form  or  profession  of  faith.  The  Jew  is  e: 
merely  because  the  Ic^slature  requires,  as  the  great  principle  of  civil  govei 
that  all  persons  admined  to  office  should  acknowledge  the  fundameiital  truth; 
Christian  religion.  Tlhe  Jew  is  not  a  degraded  subject  of  the  state;  lie  is 
regarded  in  the  ligllt  of  an  alien-  -he  is  excluded  because  he  will  DOt  amalj 
with  us  in  any  of  his  usages  or  habits — he  is  regarded  as  a  foreigner.  In  the  bit 
the  Jews,  their  domestic  usugrs,  their  institutions  re8()ectiDg  nmrriagc,  at: 
variety  of  other  )>oint8,  we  tind  enough  to  account  for  the  prejudice  whici 
against  them.  \Ve  find  them  in  the  possession  of  political  privilegfcs  iu  Fra 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  Unitud  States  of  America — in  the  last  during  a  {n 
forty  yeant,  and  in  the  two  former  during  the  last  fifteen  yyaurs.  and  only  tw 
have  in  that  time  been  admitted  to  political  otiices  [Arar.'JTNl  think  i  undi 
that  cheer.  I  understand  it  to  mean,  that,  since  so  few  have  uecn  admitted,  t 
no  danger  in  admitting  the  £n<$lish  Jews  to  political  power.  Now  the  iofe 
draw  ffvim  it  is,  that  if  the  Jews  expect  to  derive  so  little  advantage  from  the  r 
of  disabilities,  the  practical  benefit  to  them  must  be  very  small;  and  for  ^Ui■ll 
are  we  to  depart  from  what  has  formed  for  centuries  one  of  the  fundament j 
ciplcs  of  the  British  constitution?  Does  the  House  suppose  that  the  pe 
England  are  inditierent  because  no  petitions  have  been  laid  upon  the  tablo 
House?  On  the  contrary,  1  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  sense  of  the  pc 
England  is  opposed  to  concessions  of  this  nature,  and  I  will  venture  to  predi 
the  result  will  prove  that  affirmation  to  be  well  founded.  If  the  House  is  pi 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  Deists,  Atheists,  and  other  infidels  may  b 
highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  possess  seats  in  the  legislature,  then  you  must 
pared  to  revolt  the  feelings  of  tlie  country.  For  fifteen  years,  in  France  ! 
Netherlands,  have  they  been  entitled  to  all  privileges,  and  during  fortv  yea 
they  possessed  those  advantages  in  the  United  States;  yet  during  the  wKoIe  < 
periods  not  one  of  them  lias  obtained  a  seat  in  the  legislatures  of  those  coi 
only  one  has  been  appointed  to  a  high  situation  at  Amsterdam,  and  one  h 
made  mayor  of  New  Yoik;  and  that  convinces  me  that  the  exclusion  of  Je^ 
not  arise  from  their  |>oliticul  incapacities,  but  from  their  own  i>eculiar  in»ti:uti< 
usages.  So  much  tor  the  principle  of  the  measure.  The  moi!e  in  which  it 
posed  to  cairy  it  into  etf'oct  I  look  upon  as  equally  objectionable.  It&  ad 
propose  to  abolish  all  disabilities  on  account  of  religious  opinions.  I'he  lu)n.  i 
fur  Clare  would  have  every  man  allowed  to  worship  God  as  he  might  think 
but  if  the  present  bill  be  passed,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  worsl 
at  all.  The  Deist  and  the  avowed  infidel  are  ailmitted  into  parliament  ud4 
bill.  From  its  provisions  this  principle  necessarily  flows,  that  {>olitica]  power 
ought  to  l)e,  UnconnectiHl  with  religious  belief — that,  I  take  it,  is  a  h-giiims 
sequence  of  its  enactment.  Now,  if  that  be  intended,  whv  not  a\ow  it  ut  i-i 
for  ever?  Does  any  man  in  this  House  suppose  that  this  is  the  last  bill  whi 
be  passed  upon  this  matter  of  religious  freidom,  as  it  is  called?  There  ar* 
present  moment  three  greut  classes  of  his  Mujc>ty*s  subjei'ts  eligible  tu  high  | 
office  and  to  seats  iu  parliament;  but  they  are  all  required  to  be  Clinstian> 
are  the  Protestant  Didsenters,  the  Roman  Catht  lies,  and  (he  mcuibcrs  of  the  < 
of  England — and  now  we  are  calleil  on  to  ad n> it  the  Jews:  but  are  there  no 
tians  excluded?  What  Wcomes  of  the  Quakers?  ^^  hy  is  not  a  bill  brou^h 
their  adniis>ion  also?  [ht-ar!]  1  again  hail  liiose  cheer? — if  the  Jew  be  at: 
there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  Quaker  is  equally  well  entitled.  Why  not  one 
as  the  other?  Are  vou  afraid  of  the  consequences?  [Ao,  m>,  no.']  Obse 
admission — if  this  bill  be  allowt  d  to  jtass,  other  bills,  a  fortiori,  must  pass.  Is 
then,  to  disturb  yearly  the  religious  feelings  of  the  |-i*c>plc  of  this  country  by  » 
bills  for  the  relief  of  the  several  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  the  diM 
which  from  the  earliest  |>eriod  the  ccnstitution  imposi-d  upon  them?  If  the  n 
be  right,  establish  it  fully  and  for  all,  and  let  us  not  have  a  bill  one  year  for 
of  men,  and  another  year  for  another.    I  know  of  no  tenet  of  Quakerifeui  wluc) 
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lDeifIad«  Qiiakere  from  the  enjoyhient  of  political  po^er  if  the  Jews  arc  to  be  ad- 
tutted.  It  is  said  that  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  placed  the  Jews  in  a  worse  situation 
(Wa  before^that  the  more  the  space  was  narrowed  the  greater  Was  the  suffering — 
l»fpeak  mathematically,  theintensity  of  the  suffering  varied  inversely  with  the  space 
•psrated  od.  Bat  I  repeat,  that  if  the  Jews  are  entitled  to  this  relief,  so  are  the 
Qsikers — so  are  the  Separatists.  On  these  grounds,  then.  Sir,  I  am  not  prepared 
toidmit  the  principle,  and  I  object  to  the  mode  of  giving  effect  to  the  bill;  and  I 
enfesB  I  do  80  with  much  regret.  There  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews 
diemsdves  which  ought  to  create  the  slightest  prejudice  against  them.  The  upper 
dt»es  of  that  people  are  eminent  for  charity  and  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
tiidr  fellow  men,  and  the  lower  classes  are  not  marked  by  any  vices  beyond  what  is 
eommon  amongst  persons  in  that  rank  of  life.  I,  therefore,  cannot  but  feel  the 
■eeessity  of  opposition  as  most  painful;  but  there  has  been  no  case  of  practical 
oppression  shown,  to  call  on  us  to  give  them  relief.  So  fur  as  landed  estates  are  con- 
med,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  Jews  being  empowered  to  hold  them;  my  own 
Ofinion  is,  that  they  can  do  so  already;  but  in  that  I,  of  course,  submit  to  higher 
ntlHmty  than  my  own;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  it  requires  no  new  law  to 
mblethem  to  hold  estates  in  land.  At  an  early  period,  eleven  learned  judges  gave 
il  18  their  opinion,  that  Jews,  being  native  bom,  are  capable  of  holding  land.  But 
if  there  be  donbts  on  the  subject,  I  shall  not  object  to  a  bill  to  grant  them  relief. 
The  bte  Lord  Ellenborough  contented  himself  with  such  a  title  as  a  Jew  could  make 
tolud;  he  purchased  an  estate  of  Mr.  Goldschmidt,  and  after  that  I  think  we  need 
bite  Tittle  donbt  that  Jews  may  hold  land  and  can  make  good  titles.  With  respect 
to  the  present  bill,  I  think  it  cannot  be  so  amended  as  to  meet  my  views,  and  there- 
fere  I  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  I  must  oppose  it;  foreseeing  its  consequences,  I 
cintiot  give  it  my  support 

Od  i  division,  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  negatived  by  228 
Igainstl6j;  majority,  63. 


ENGLISH  IN  ALGIERS. 
Mat  20,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  said  he  would  ask  a  question  of  the  right  lion.  Secretary  for 
iHe  Home  Department.  It  was  understood  that  a  frigate  had  been  some  time  since 
^npatclied  to  Algiers,  with  a  view  of  removing  from  that  city  the  British  consul 
•od  all  other  British  subjects  resident  there.  When,  however,  the  frigate  arrived 
4f  the  coast,  the  eonmiander  of  the  French  blockading  squadron,  it  was  said,  pre- 
«rated  the  vessel  from  approaching  Algiers,  and  she  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  Malta. 
Xow,  be  asked  if  any  mode  had  been  adopted  to  carry  the  original  intention  of 
GoTTmment  into  effect,  or  whether  the  French  admiral,  having  sent  the  frigate  away, 
kid  taken  any  measure  to  secure  the  safety  of  those  persons  ? 

Sii  RoBEBT  Pbel  said,  he  could  give  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  a  very  satis- 
fcetory  answer.  It  was  well  known  that  a  blockade  of  Algiers  had  for  some  time 
b«n  undertaken  by  a  French  squadron;  airl  when  it  became  notorious  that  France 
VIS  fitting  out  a  very  considerable  exf>e<lition  against  that  place,  the  British  govcrn- 
■mt  thought  it  right  to  despatch  a  frig^ate  to  remove  the  wives  and  children  of 
British  subjects  from  Algiers,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  present  during  the 
•i«re.  The  British  frigate  arrived  there,  and  took  on  board  all  the  women  and 
fhiidreo,  except  the  wife  of  the  consul,  who  was  unable  to  leave  the  place  in  conse- 
quence of  illness,  and  could  not,  therefore,  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  On 
Iftving  Algiers  a  communication  took  place  between  the  captain  of  the  British  ship 
•Cwar,  and  the  officer  who  had  the  chief  command  of  the  French  blockade  flotilla. 
That  individual  intimated  a  doubt  to  the  commander  of  the  British  frigate,  whether 
W  could,  consistently  with  his  instructions,  permit  him  to  return  to  take  away  the 
vifeof  the  British  consul;  but  he  said  that  he  would  state  the  circumstance  to  his 
•^Binl,  and  ask  his  orders.  The  instructions,  in  all  cases  of  blockade,  were,  he 
Wieved,  the  same ;  but  it  was  customary  to  admit  exceptions  in  the  case  of  packets, 
lad  certain  ships  of  friendly  nations.  Previously,  however,  to  the  French  admiral 
fjimg  hit  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  French  government  itself  heard  of  thecircum- 
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stance,  and  immediately  interfered,  There  was  no  necoasity  for  making  any 
application,  as  the  French  government  stated  at  once  that  the  officer  had  miscc 
his  instructions,  and  that  there  was  not  the  least  intention  of  intermpting  tk 
system  which  prevailed  between  friendly  nations.  Even  before  the  British 
ment  had  sent  the  ship  of  war  to  remove  the  women  aJid  children  to  this  c 
the  French  government  had  taken  measures  to  secure  the  safety  of  all  £u 
in  Algiers. 

Sir.  R.  Wilson  said,  he  was  perfectly  gratified  and  delighted  with  the  sti 
of  the  right  hon.  secretary. 


MEXICO. 
Mat  20,  1830. 

Mr.  Huskisson  having  brought  up  a  petition  from  the  merchants  of  li' 
relating  to  their  commercial  intercourse  with  Mexico, — 

Sir  Kobebt  Pbel  said,  he  felt  that  he  should  not  only  be  excused,  but 
should  stand  justified,  if  he  abstained  from  entering  into  the  discussion  of  any  • 
important  points  upon  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  touched.  He  did  not 
with  the  introduction  of  those  points  by  his  right  hon.  friend  in  the  speech  he  1 
delivered.  His  objection  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  them  was  founded  oc 

f  rounds.  He  stood  there  in  a  position  different  from  that  of  his  right  hon. 
lis  right  hon.  friend  had  very  justly  observed,  that  he  spoke  there  as  an 
dual  member  of  that  House.  The  government,  consequently,  were  not  res] 
for  the  opinions  expressed,  or  the  doctrines  laid  down,  by  his  right  hon. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  place  in  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  as  a  minij»ter 
to  enter,  into*  a- discussion  of  the  future  policy  of  the  country.  Neither 
he  be  justified  in  going  into  those  questions  of  national  rights  upon  w! 
right  hon.  friend  had  touched;  for  though  these  were  apparently  of  an 
nature,  yet  his  right  hon.  friend  had  given  them  a  practical  applicatic 
felt,  therefore,  that  duty  imposed  silence  upon  him  with  regard  to  these 
Upon  one  point  only  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  speech  did  he  feel  hii 
liberty  to  say  any  thing.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  insisted  on  two  thing 
he  had  said  that  England  had  imposed  upon  itself  an  obligation  to  protect 
and  Colombia  from  any  attack  on  the  part  of  Spain  from  the  island  o 
and  that  England  had  contracted  this  obligation  in  consequence  of  past  trans 
but  especially  in  consequence  of  an  interdict  which  she  bad  laid  upon  these  pr 
forbidding  them,  it  was  said,  from  making  an  attack  on  Cuba.  Secondly,  I 
hon.  friend  had  laid  down,  that  England,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  pow 
a  right  to  prevent  Spain  from  continuing  hostilities  against  Mexico  and  C< 
On  the  latter  point  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  abstain  from  discussion,  because  i 
lead  him  into  the  future  policy  of  this  country.  With  respect  to  the  first  p 
must  preface  what  he  had  to  say  by  the  expression  of  the  regret  he  felt  t 
misunderstanding  should  have  gone  abroad  on  a  subject  of  so  much  imp 
The  question  was  simulv  this — whether  any  such  interdict  had  been  laid 
country  on  Mexico  and  Colombia  as  ought  to  call  upon  us  to  prevent  an  ex 
against  those  provinces,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  from  Cuba.  It  was  with  surp 
he  heard  his  right  hun.  friend  say,  that  there  had  been  such  an  interdict; 
language  of  Mr.  Canning,  both  in  that  house,  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  his  des 
wus,  that  England  would  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  contest  betwcei 
and  her  colonies.  Mr.  Canning  had  indeed  said,  that  this  country  deploreti  I 
ti nuance  of  those  hostilities;  but  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  invariably  said  1 
would  preserve  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  contest.  Now,  he  was  bound  to  ad 
if  this  country  had  interdicted  Mexico  and  Colombia  from  attacking  Cuba, 
if  it  had  prevented  such  an  attack  by  remonstrances,  which  amounted  to  an  ii 
then  in  such  a  case  we  should  have  departed  from  that  strict  and  imimrtial,  nt 
which  was  invariably  professed  by  Mr.  Canning.  With  this  view,  the  pro] 
which  he  presumed  no  one  would  be  found  to  question,  he  could  not  help 
that  the  character  of  that  distiug^i.«he<i  statesman  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
of  the  question ;  and  the  House  therefore,  he  was  sure,  would  think  him  ju 
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nto  scmie  details,  for  tbe  puroose  of  remoying  the  misconception  which  had 
iiJj  gone  abroad  respecting  this  affair.  In  the  first  place,  then,  he  was  pre- 
0  denj  the  existence  of  any  such  interdict,  or  of  remonstrances  which  would 

to  an  interdict.  There  was  no  written  record,  as  his  right  hon.  friend  ad- 
of  any  thing  of  the  kind;  and  this,  if  such  interdict  or  remonstrances  bad 
ide,  was  at  once  against  the  established  usage  of  the  office,  and  at  total  vari- 
th  the  custom  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  no  less  remarkable  for  punctuality 
tosiness  of  his  office,  than  he  was  for  brilliancy  of  eloquence  and  cogency  of 
ig  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  that  House.     The  absence,  then,  of  any 

record  was  the  first  ground  on  which  he  denied  that  there  had  been  any 
terdict  or  remonstrance.  In  the  next  place,  if  there  had  been  such  an  inter- 
ras  certain  that  it  was  never  issued  at  the  instance  of  Spain.  Spain  certainly 
er  aware  of  the  obligation  she  would  have  owed  to  us  for  such  an  interference  on 
.  If  such  an  interference  had  taken  place,  it  was  not  probable  that  Mr.  Canning 
lave  suffered  Spain  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  it;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
lications  with  that  country  to  warrant  the  belief  that  Spain  was  ever  informed 
f  thing  of  the  kind  took  place.  Ue  was  not  discussing  the  point  as  to  what 
Might  to  have  \ken  taken,  or  what  we  did  take,  but  whether,  even  if  we  had 
kat  course,  so  far  as  to  advise  the  governments  of  Mexico  and  Colombia,  it 
lave  entailed  upon  us  the  moral  obligation  to  make  a  defensive  alliance 
Me  powers  now,  to  prevent  any  attack  by  Spain  from  Cuba  upon  them.  It 
t  that  in  1820  the  government  of  the  United  States  did  advise  the  govem- 
f  Colombia  and  Mexico  to  abstain  from  any  attack  on  Cuba,  on  the  ground 
issia  was  disposed  to  offer  her  mediation  with  Spain.  On  the  20tb  of 
ter,  1820,  Mr.  Clay  wrote  to  Mr.  Salassa,  the  minister  of  Colombia  at 
gton,  informing  him  of  the  proposed  mediation  of  Russia  between  Spain  and 
»nies;  and,  alluding  to  an  expedition  which  he  understood  to  be  then  in 
tion  at  Cartbagena,  destined  against  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  he  mentioned  that 
aining  from  sending  such  an  expedition  would  have  a  salutary  influence  in 
iiation ;  he  hoped,  therefore,  thpt  the  government  of  Colombia  would  see  the 
nee  of  abstaining  from  the  intended  attack.  Now  surely  it  would  not  be 
ed,  that  if  Colombia  had  acted  upon  that  advice,  the  United  States  would 
sreby  contracted  an  obligation  to  make  a  defensive  alliance  with  it  against 
ick  from  Cuba.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Salassa  to  that  communication  was 
nt :  he  said,  that  as  to  the  wish  of  the  United  States  for  suspending  any 
bout  to  be  made  by  Colombia  on  Cuba,  he  would  lose  no  time  in  communi- 
t  to  his  government ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  it  necessary  to  state,  that 
by  official  communication,  nor  otherwise,  had  he  any  information  that  such 
k  was  intended.  He  believed  the  report  to  be  rather  the  result  of  conjecture, 
,  probably,  upon  the  fitness  of  the  time  and  opportunity  for  making  such  an 

He  added,  that  this  government  wanted  not  the  opportunity,  for  that  such 
;k  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  desirable  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba 
But  in  the  whole  of  this  communication  he  never  once  mentioned  England, 
any  wish  had  been  expressed  on  her  part  that  such  an  attack  should  not  take 
There  must,  then,  he  conceived,  be  some  mistake  on  the  part  of  his  hon. 
tant  friend  (Sir  Robert  Wilson)  on  the  point  as  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Can- 
'  No,  no,"  from  Sir  R.  Wilson.]  It  was  certain,  however,  that  he  could  find 
*  of  any  such  advice  having  been  given,  and  he  was  in  the  ministry  at  the 
The  second  point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
U  Spain  had  no  notice  of  the  interference,  nor  was  in  any  way  aware  of  the 
on  she  was  under  to  this  country  on  that  account— an  obligation  which,  as 
jbsenred,  Mr.  Canning  would  not  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  letting  Spain 
lat  she  owed  us.  This  fact  was  of  itself  a  strong  one  against  the  probability 
r  advice  had  been  given,  or  request  made,  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
ntry ;  but  he  held  in  his  hand  a  document  which  he  thought  afforded  con- 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  view  of  the  case.  He  knew  it  was  not  the  prac- 
Dtroduce  official  documents  of  this  kind  in  discussions  in  the  House;  but  the 
>f  the  present  case,  referring  in  a  great  degree  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Can- 
rould  justify  this  departure  from  the  ordinary  practice.  The  document 
le  held  in  his  hand  was  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr. 
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Dawkins,  our  minister,  who  was  proccediog  to  the  cong^ress  at  Panama.  1 
despatch,  dated  March,  1826,  Mr.  Canning  pointed  out  how  earnestly  it  wasd 
by  the  United  States,  by  France,  and  by  this  country,  that  Cuba  ibould  rei 
colony  of  Spain ;  but  it  was  added,  that  the  British  government  was  so  fai 
denying  the  right  of  the  Mexican  state  to  attack  Cuba,  as  the  colony  of  a  c( 
with  which  she  was  at  war,  that  we  Imd  not  even  joined  the  United  states  of 
America  in  the  intimation  given  to  Mexico  and  Cohjmbia,  that  the  abstaining 
such  an  attack  would  be  desirable,  or  made  any  communication  which  would 
that  an  attack  on  that  island  would  annoy  us.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  il 
of  any  document  of  Mr.  Canning's  in  the  Foreign  Office  showing  that  any  1 
communication  was  made  to  the  Mexican  government  on  this  subject,  Wi 
thought,  conclusive  that  no  such  communication  was  ever  made.  It  was 
probable,  that  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  the  Mexican  minister,  Mr. 
ning  might  have  pointed  out  the  danger  which  would  have  attended  a  plai 
respect  to  Cuba,  which  had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  creating  an  insurrection  i 
the  slaves  of  that  island.  Mr.  Clay  himself,  it  was  certain,  did  point  out  tl 
policy  of'puttiug  arms  into  the  Iiands  of  one  part  of  the  population  for  the  de 
tion  of  the  other,  and  it  was  probable  that,  in  conversation  witll  the  Mexican  mil 
Mr.  Canning  might  have  expressed  his  concurrence  in  that  view,  and  also 
'pointed  out  the  danger  that  would  arise  to  Jamaica  and  others  of  our  West 
colonies,  from  the  example  of  arming  the  slaves  of  Cuba.  Such  conversati 
had  no  doubt  did  take  place ;  but  there  existed  no  record  of  any  communicat 
the  kind  having  been  made  to  the  Mexican  or  Colombian  government.  (J 
contrary,  he  appealed  to  the  document  which  he  had  just  read,  to  show  that, 
ever  Mr.  Canning  might  have  thought  on  the  subject,  he  had  never  pledge 
authority  of  this  country  to  any  endeavour  to  prevent  war  from  being  carri 
against  Cuba,  thouj^h  it  was  probable  that  he  might,  in  conversation,  have  exp 
an  opinion  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  by  no  means  desirable.  What  he  ha 
offered  was,  he  hoped,  sufficient  to  vindicate  this  country  from  any  moral  oblii 
to  defend  Mexico  from  any  attack  by  Spain,  through  Cuba.  At  the  same  ti 
would  admit,  that  this  country  was  by  no  means  indifferent  tq  the  condition  • 
new  states  of  South  America,  or  had  any  wish  but  that  they  should  consolidate 
power.  We  had  shown,  and  France  and  the  United  States  had  shown,  that 
that  the  whole  world,  had  an  interest  in  the  tranquillity  of  those  states.  He  d 
know  where  his  right  hon.  friend  had  got  the  information  of  the  intended  ai 
again  to  reduce  them  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  but  he  owned  he  shoidd  re^ 
hear  of  any  attempt  of  that  kind,  lie  spoke  of  this,  not  viewing  it  as  a  quesi 
abstract  right,  but  rather  as  one  in  which  this  country  woidd  offer  her  advio 
tone  of  friendship  to  Spain,  and  he  believed  that  never  was  there  a  time  wb 
was  more  dis[>o!*ed  to  listen  to  that  advice  than  at  present ;  and  knowing  th 
should  not  discharge  our  duty  towards  her  a^  a  friendly  state,  if  we  did  not  si 
ously  rei'ommend  that  she  should  not  waste  the  resources  »he  still  pos.vt'SM 
fruitless  attempt  to  reduce  those  states  which  were  formerly  her  colonies;  arjtj 
if  she  dill  not  recognise  their  independence,  she  should  at  least  cease  to  carri 
war  against  them.  lie  would  not  enter  into  the  q-iestion  of  the  right  we  mh^\\\ 
to  demand  this,  for  that  would  be  entering  info  the  question  of  our  future  | 
upon  which  he  did  not  think  it  would  Ik'  pnul/nt  for  hira  to  touch  in  adl^i  ii<s 
tliis  kind;  but  undoubtedly,  in  common  with  every  other  maritime  power,  w 
an  interest  in  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  between  the  new  states  of  South  An 
and  Spain,  ina«^mucli  a.s  the  continuance  of  hostilities  would  kei*p  up  tho<e  pir 
attacks,  which  were  so  frequent  upon  the  commr>rce  of  all  nations  in  the  sej 
joining  those  states.  Spain  hud,  indwd,  a  strong  interest  in  nn^venting  the  I 
her  possessions  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Kieo ;  but  b(\vond  thcw^e  she  ought  not  to 
ftir  there  was  no  doubt  that  she  would  never  be  able  to  regain  those  she  had 
and  the  greatest  curse  which  oouhl  full  upon  her  would  be  to  gain  temporary 
session  of  two  or  three  fortified  places  in  those  states.  The  whole  of  her  infl 
in  Europe  would  be  paralysed  by  her  attempts  to  keep  up  even  a  few  sm^ill  ; 
against  the  will  of  the  people.  For  the  sake  of  the  interest  of  Spain  her-  If. 
he  should  regret  any  attcmi>t  of  the  kind ;  and  he  earnestly  hoped  she  wou!d  a 
to  the  advice  she  received  this  day  from  England,  of  whose  goodwill  bIm  ma^ 
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iDced.   Nothing  would  be  more  injurious  to  Spain  than  such  a  course.   There 
ounples  in  her  own  history,  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  alluded,  which 
d  be  well  for  her  to  imitate.     In  the  year  1609  she  listened  to  the  friendly 
>f  other  powers,  to  agree  to  a  truce  with  the  states  of  the  Netherlands,  which, 
it  did  not  bring  about  a  recognition  of  their  independence  immediately,  yet 
ily  led  to  that,  and  had  the  effect,  with  some  slight  interruptions,  of  putting 
to  the  sanguinary  contests  which  she  had  carried  on  against  them.     This, 
r,  was  not  the  only  instance  in  her  history  in  which  she  had  recognised  the 
le  of  friendly  mediation ;  and  there  was  one  in  which  it  would  have  been 
thia  country  if  it  had  taken  such  mediation  and  advice  in  the  prudent  and 
spirit  in  which  it  was  offered.   In  the  contest  in  which  we  were  engaged  with 
th  American  colonies,  Spain,  in  the  year  1779,  seeing  the  fruitlessness  of  the 
9  we  were  making  to  retain  dominion  over  those  colonies  against  the  wishes 
'  inhabitants,  did,  as  a  friendly  state,  offer  her  advice,  that  if  we  did  not 
to  recognise  the  independence  of  those  states,  we  should  at  least,  as  we  had 
considerably  in  the  contest,  cease  from  hostilities, — ^that  a  truce  should  be 
upon  for  a  time,  which,  without  any  compromise  of  the  right  of  either  party 
moment,  might  lead  eventually  to  an  amicable  termination  of  the  contest. 
viee  we  rejected, 'and  what  did  we  gain  by  it?    After  continuing  the  contest 
IT  years,  we  were  oblig^  to  do  that  which  it  would  have  been  much  better 
done  sooner — we  recognised  the  independence  of  the  United  States.     Spain 
w  in  a  situation  nearly  similar  to  the  situation  of  England  then ;  and  if  she 
the  friendly  advice  whicl/'England  and  other  states  gave  her,  she  would  find 
se  but  baneful  consequences  would  follow.     He  did  hope,  however,  that  she 
»e  induced  to  listen  to  the  friendly  counsel  she  received,  and  not  waste  herself 
litless  contest,  that  could  never  restore  her  the  dominion  over  her  colonies, 
old  forfeit  for  her  the  goodwill  of  those  powers  which  were  now  anxious  to 
i  her  interests,  and  effect  an  accommodation  between  her  and  her  former 
i.     In  these  few  remarks  he  hoped  the  House  would  find  a  proof  that  the 
rs  of  this  country  had  not  looked  with  an  eye  of  indifference  on  the  pros- 
ind  political  relations  of  the  new  States  of  America.     Another,  and  a  very 
'■  point  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  called  the  attention  of  the  House, 
9  views  of  the  United  States  towards  part  of  the  Mexican  territory.    He 
that  those  states,  possessing  as  they  did  the  freest  institutions,  which  had 
credit  to  themselves  for  being  the  advocates  of  freedom  every  where,  would 
generous  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Mexico,  and  trench  upon 
Bpendence  as  a  state  by  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  her  territory.     If  in 
nent  of  her  strength  they  had  by  their  advice  prevented  her  from  a^acking 
ind  now  took  advantage  of  her  being  attacked  from  that  quarter,  to  prey  on 
ikneas  and  her  distractions,  they  would  be  acting  inconsistently  with  their 
tions,  and  doing  that  which  would  redound  but  little  to  their  honour  or  their 
cr  as  a  free  state ;  but  he  owned  he  entertained  no  suspicions  of  the  kind.   He 
rith  confidence  on  the  statements  of  the  American  minister  to  this  countr}', 
lom  a  more  honourable  man  did  not  exist,  that  America  had  no  wish  to  take 
ige  of  either  Mexico  or  Spain,  or  to  possess  herself  of  any  of  those  portions 
tory  to  which  his  right  hon,  friend  had  alluded.     Undoubtedly  it  would  not 
istent  vri th  the  interests  of  England  that  America  should  make  any  such  ad- 
to  her  territories,  or  occupy  any  part  of  the  Mexican  States  by  settlers  or 
ise;  but  he  repeated,  he  had  no  suspicion  of  her  disposition  to  do  so.  He  trusted 
stated  sufficient  to  maintain  his  chief  point — that  we  were  not  bound  to 
ito  a  defensive  alliance  with  Mexico,  to  prevent  any  attack  from  Spain  through 
He  would  not  enter  upon  the  abstract  right  or  policy  of  this  country  with 
to  any  such  interference,  for  the  reason  he  had  already  assigned ;  but  he  must 
L,  that  his  right  boo.  friend  had  not  made  out  a  case  to  show  that  we  were  at 
aid  to  act  defensively  for  Mexico. 

le  coarse  of  the  debate  which  followed,  and  during  the  speech  of  Mr.  Baring, 
bert  Peel  interposed  to  explain,  that  the  hon.  member  had  misunderstood  him 
be  said  waa,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  Spain  and  this  country  were 
m  friendly  terms  than  at  present.     From  this  circumstance  he  inferred  the 
'  probability  of  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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Mr.  G.  Dawson  having  moyed,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ^£21,135  be  gn 
defray  the  expense  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank  for  the  year  1830,  Mr. 
objected  to  the  vote,  and  recommended  the  subject  to  the  serious  consider, 
the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply,  said,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  afforded 
the  hon.  member,  of  entering  into  some  explanations  on  this  subject.  He  conft 
felt  as  deeply  as  the  hon.  member  the  importance  of  the  subject,  not  more  fi 
circumstances  connected  with  it  to  which  he  had  adverted,  than  from  otbers  U 
he  had  not  directed  his  attention.  The  whole  question  was  so  connected  w; 
other  most  important  question — the  infliction  of  secondary  punishments— 
really  thought  it  worthy  of  the  strictest  investigation ;  and  that  investiga 
courted,  not  to  relieve  himself  from  any  responsibility,  but  in  order  that  the  1 
formation  might  be  obtained  respecting  the  infliction  of  secondary  punishmei 
the  prevention  of  offences.  He  had,  indeed,  been  at  all  times  most  anxious  to 
the  admission  of  strangers  and  foreigners  into  all  places  appropriated  to  the  ] 
ment  of  offenders;  because  he  thought  it  of  great  importance  that  the  conn 
the  government  should  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  information  and  8ug| 
which  such  visits  might  call  forth.  The  hon.  member  had  put  to  him  a  nui 
questions  on  the  subject  of  the  management  of  the  Penitentiary,  as  connectc 
the  present  system  of  punishment ;  and  he  would  answer  these  ouestions  ^ 
the  fairness  and  candour  which  the  hon.  gentleman  could  desire.  The  hon.  i 
commenced  by  asking  him  to  say,  if  it  were  his  opinion  that  the  advantage 
Penitentiary  were  not  counterbalanced  by  the  expense  attendant  on  its  n 
ment  ?  Now,  certainly,  if  the  question  to  be  agitated  at  the  present  moment 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  expedient  to  expend  £500,000  on  a  building 
description — he  confessed  he  should  pause  before  he  gave  his  assent  to  it. 
real  question  to  be  considered  was,  whether  it  must  not  be  roore.advantag 
avail  ourselves  of  the  beneflts  which  the  possession  of  such  a  building  affordc 
to  abandon  it  at  once  after  so  great  an  outlay,  which  could  not  be  recalh 
ought  to  be  known  that  the  Penitentiary'  was  not  in  reality  governed  by  the 
tary  of  State,  but  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council  for  the  pu 
giving  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  every  thing  connected  with  the  n 
ment  of  prisoners.  Tliese  gentlemen  performed  their  duty  gratuitously,  b 
great  advantage  to  the  country ;  and  although  he  confessed  very  candidlv  t 
at  one  time,  enterfaine<l  a  very  strong  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  placinj 
department  connected  with  the  administration  of  secondary  punishments  ui 
immediate  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  still  he  had  no  reason  to  rp( 
decision  of  the  committee  of  the  House,  which  had  been  appointed  at  bis  rc< 
enquire  int«  the  subject.  The  members  of  that  committee  were  gentlemen, 
majority  of  whom  were  not  favourable  to  the  government.  Mr.  U.  G.  Benn< 
at  that  time  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  House,  was  theii 
man ;  Mr,  Hobhouse,  and  many  others  of  the  opposition  were  among  its  nu 
and  he  was  hound  to  confess  that  they  differed  with  him  on  the  propnetv  of 
the  Penitentiary  under  the  government  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  lh< 
better  and  more  satisfactory  that  it  should  continue  under  the  managem< 
number  of  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  experience,  such  as  those  who  for 
committee.  Having  said  thus  much  with  respect  to  the  management,  he  woi 
proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  hon.  member's  other  objections.  The  hon.  i 
complained  of  the  salary  of  the  superintendent.  He  differed  with  him  on  tha 
He  believed  that  some  reductions  might  be  made  in  the  general  estabIi5bDie 
when  it  was  considered  that  the  committee  acted  gratuitously,  and  that  th 
expense  of  management  was  the  salary'  of  the  superintendent,  he  thought  it  < 
importance  that  they  should  have  m  that  oflSce  a  gentlenuin  of  eduemt 
character,  and  of  such  a  situation  in  life  as  would  be  a  guarantee  for  tbi 
discharge  of  the  very  important  duties  appertaining  to  his  office.  The  hoD.  t 
however,  objected  to  the  establishment  altogether.    What  would  he  do  with 
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it  vere  offered  for  sale  to  the  Middlesex  magistrates,  he  apprehended  they  would  give 
ibr  it  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  worth  or  of  the  money  it  had  cost.  [Mr. 
Maberhf  said,  '*  Give  it  to  them ;  make  them  a  present  of  eY.'*]  Now,  really  consideriDg 
tiut  the  boo.  member  who  made  that  suggestion  was  a  great  economist,  it  was  a 
little  $urprisiog  that  he  should  offer  to  give  away  a  building  which  cost  so  much, 
vben  they  most  immediately  after  erect  another  of  some  kind,  although  perhaps  not 
^te  so  extensive.     They  could  not  transport  all  who  were  found  guilty  of  offences, 
lithoagh  the  propositions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  would  go  to  the  ex- 
tiDcuoQ  of  all  imprisonment,  except  for  life.     There  were  some  classes  of  offenders 
wfco  mast  always  be  excepted — ^young  females,  for  instance,  who  might  probably 
be  Kotenced  for  a  first  offence,  and  who  did  not  come  within  the  description  of 
kndeiied  criminals.     He  begged,  however,  to  admit  at  once,  that  while  he  denied 
tke  propriety  of  the  hon.  member^s  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  transportation,  he 
kid  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  for  the 
purpoie  of  enquiring  into  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  convict  system,  and  of 
tmsportation.     The  hon.  gentleman  said,  he  would  transport  all,  both  young  and 
tU;  the  young  to  increase  the  population  of  the  colony,  and  the  old  to  become 
joong.    He  would  be  glad  to  know,  however,  what  benefit  was  to  be  received  from 
tnosporting  offenders  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age,  or  of  what  advantage  they 
codU  be  to  the  colonies  ?     He  was  convinced,  that  a  system  of  secondary  punish - 
wot,  by  compelling  convicts,  under  good  discipline,  to  serve  at  the  public  works, 
VM  one  calculated  to  prevent  crime,  and  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  offender,  as  well 
II  profitable  to  the  country.     By  a  letter  from  the  Navy  Board,  which  he  held  in  his 
hai,  he  found  that  the  expense  of  the  convicts  in  the  hulks  was  ^£70,500,  while  the 
prodoce  of  their  labour  amounted  to  £67  670 ;  and  to  this  was  to  be  added  the  labour 
a  the  Ordnance  Department,  which  produced  ^9,092.    At  Bermuda,  too,  the  labour 
if  the  convicts  had  been  found  highly  productive.     The  hon.  member  blamed  him, 
loo,  for  not  sending  every  female  offender  to  the  colonies,  where  they  were  so  much 
vanted.     Now,  in  order  to  show  how  much  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  on  this 
lol^t,  he  begged  the  hon.  member  to  hear  the  language  applied  to  a  system  of 
tnosportation  of  that  kind,  by  Mr.  Halford,  a  gentleman  who  had  lately  published 
i  pamphlet  on  the  subject.    Mr.  Ualford  tliere  says,  he  wanted  language  to  ex- 
press his  objections  to  the  monstrous  principle  which  seemed  to  be  adopted  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  State,  in  sending  out  females  to  the  colonies,  with  a  regard  to  the 
wuti  of  those  colonies  rather  than  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.     He  mentioned  this, 
lot  for  the  purpose  of  combating  Mr.  Halford's  arguments,  but  to  show  that  the 
tttnadon  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  amidst  such  conflicting  opinions,  was  not  a  very 
itneable  one;  for,  altbouglthe  had  adopted  the  practice  of  sending  out  a *n umber 
«  female  eonricts  in  consequence  of  overwhelming  considerations  of  morality, 
Rpeatedly  urged  on  the  Home  Office,   he  was  here  charged  with  the  crime  of 
Minding  the  Penitentiary  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  female  convicts.     It 
VIE  obvious,  however,  that  New  South  Wales  had  long  outgrown  all  the  objects 
iir  which  it  was  chosen  as  a  place  of  transportation — for  if  young  and  active  profli- 
gates were  to  have  the  assurance  that  they  could  support  themselves  in  ease  and 
eoiaibrt  the  moment  they  were  sent  out  of  this  country  at  an  expense  of  £30  or  £40 
lo  the  government,  transportation  became  an  object  to  be  coveted  rather  than 
ifoided.     It  was,  indeed,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  government  to  endeavour  to 
Rake  the  punishment  of  transportation,  when  had  recourse  to,  much  more  severe 
than  at  present,  not  only  as  a  punishment,  but  as  an  effectual  preventive  of  crime. 
In  England  transportation  was  not  much  dreaded :  in  Ireland  it  was.     The  inhabi- 
tuts  of  that  country  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  dislike  to  be  separated  from  their 
ioontry  and  their  kindred.     In  all  agricultural  countries  this  feeling  seemed  also  to 
Kermil;  bot  in  England  the  people  of  large  towns  were  little  affected  at  the  prospect 
i  being  sect  to  a  distant  colony,  and  the  change  of  scenery  appeared  rather  to  possess 
ittractions  for  them.     It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  thought  the  infliction  of  secon- 
biy  punishments  at  home  was  preferable  to  transportation  to  New  South  Wales. 
Sot  then  the  hon.  member  recommended  the  selection  of  new  colonies  for  that  pur- 
lOK.     If  the  government  were  to  adopt  that  recommendation,  it  was  much  to  be 
mnd  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  be  much  satisfied  with  it  on  the  score  of 
oonomj.     If  convicts  were  sent  to  a  colony  there  must  be  labour  for  them,  or  the 
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object  of  transportation  would  be  lost.  When,  however,  tbU  difficuU?  wu  rar- 
niounted,  tbe  necessity  of  providing  a  surgeon,  a  chaplain,  a  guard,  and  all  the  otbtf 
requisites  for  the  settlement,  would  lead  to  an  expense  which  the  hon.  member  woaU 
not  be  prepared  for.  The  cost  of  the  establishment  at  New  South  Wales  had  tangkt 
them  the  danger  of  embarking  in  plans  of  that  kind.  Bermuda,  however,  wv 
admirably  calculated  for  all  the  purposes  of  transportation.  There  labour  wm 
ncedt^J,  and  by  a  judicious  system  it  was  supplied  in  abundance,  and  he  belicfii 
there  were  now  almvc  1/200  convicts  employed  in  the  works.  In  other  places  li 
Canada  for  instance — the  same  facilities  were  not  afforded  for  that  purpose,  beeaoH^ 
if  the  convicts  were  tu  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  they  must  have  a  guard  of  sow 
strcngtli  to  accompany  them,  and  buildings  must  be  provided  for  their  reeeptioa. 
lie  mentioned  thi^se  things,  not  to  prevent  enquiry,  but  to  encourage  it.  Hetboogbl 
the  subject  one  of  great  importance,  well  deserving  the  most  serious  investigaliaa. 
He  knew  that  many  different  opinions  were  entertained  respecting  it;  but  he  stalsd 
his  o})inion,  that  the  labour  of  the  hulks  wa<«  the  most  economical  method  of  dispoi- 
ing  of  the  time  of  tlie  convicts,  and  that  it  deserved  encouragement.  He  repesl«i, 
however,  his  former  declaration,  that  if  the  House  were  of  opinion  that  a  sufBci«l 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  last  enquiry,  and  that  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  wu 
so  much  altered  as  to  render  it  inexi»edient  to  make  it  longrer  a  place  of  transporla- 
tion,  although  ho  did  not  by  any  means  wish  to  relieve  himself  from  the  respoDSibiHty 
of  his  situation,  yet  he  should  feel  glad  to  see  the  wholo  of  the  subject  thorougUf 
investigated  by  a  select  committee. 

Colonel  Davies,  having  commenced  by  saying  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  hdl 
changed  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  because  he  had  formerly  rejected  all  cnqniiy 
into  the  general  management  of  county  penitentiaries — 

ISir  R.  Peel  denied  that  he  had  expressed  any  opinion  with  respect  to  them  now, 
and  observed  that  any  me<ldiing  with  the  management  of  county  juls  by  the  local 
magistracy,  aOer  the  counties  had  been  persuaded  to  expend  £20,000  or  £30,000 
in  their  erection,  would  be  calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  government 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Maberly»  said,  there  was  do 
analogy  between  the  situation  of  a  colonel  in  the  army  and  the  governor  of  a  prison; 
he  had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  gentleman  of  the  attainments  and 
character  he  deemed  necessary,  to  till  the  situation. 

The  vote  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 
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Mat  24,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Perl  brought  up  tlie  following  Message  from  His  Majesty,  which 
read  by  the  Speaker:— 

**■  George  R. 

**  His  ^iajesty  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  the  House  that  he  is  labouring  undtr 
a  severe  indisposition,  which  renders  it  inconvenient  and  painful  to  his  M^esty  lo 
sign,  with  his  own  hand,  the  public  instruments  which  require  the  sigD>manuaL 

^*  His  Majesty  relies  on  the  dutiful  attachment  of  Parliament  to  consider,  withont 
delay,  the  means  by  which  his  Majesty  may  be  enabled  to  provide  for  the  temporvy 
discharge  of  this  important  function  of  the  Crown,  without  detriment  to  tbe  poUie 
service.*' 

Sir  Rol)ert  Vw\  then  said:  I  am  confident  that  I  shall  be  acting  in  conrnrrenff 
with  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  House,  if  I  proceed  immediatelj  to  moYe  an 
Address,  expressive  of  the  dei*p  rt'gret  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  at  the 
intelligence  just  communicated,  n'S|Hrting  the  indisposition  under  which  his  Mn&ff 
is  labouring,  and  conveying  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  UoOM 
of  Commons,  that  his  Maji^sty  may  \ie  speedily  restored  to  health.  Hm  MlriiiM  I 
shall  propose  will,  in  addition,  nien*ly  ple<lge  the  House  to  take  into 
with  the  least  practicable  delay,  the  means  which  may  enable  ~ 
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niehrihe  attidiment  of  tbe  rojal  siemtnre  to  the  pnblw  iz^tnuKixs  laa:  reqoirc 

1   Perfaftps  it  mmj  be  coDreoient  to  Mate,  that  tbe  biu  :«>r  ctf^cdsf  :iie  'Xftti^  ti 

\in  viU  oriiniiate  in  the  iiooae  of  Lords,  and  it  will  ih^smzont  »x  g«  z^utfiars-  l3 

Bote  immcdutely  that  the  mes5s^  be  taken  in:o  cr^n^bien::.:  a.     I  w^  :>  =ir.v«. 

"That  ao  Address  be  presented  to  his  Maje&tr.  to  recum  the  tiii-i*  ■::' tki*  H  .i« 

ibr U5  most  gracious  me&»3ge — to  aanre  hU  Mijes:j  tfaoc  hi5  f&itifil  Coci:z.:r« 

htie  heard  with  the  deepest  regr^  that  his  Maje»tT  U  labocrlnr  :  -:  :-;r  «t»-i*>r»  :  -  :i«. 

jmitioo,  and  that  they  eamcstl?  praj.  under  the  £ivour  of  DiT.a-e  ?ro>!f>rc<n».  ir.:xz 

m  ymesty  may  be  speedilj  restored  to  health — to  a^^  ire  hi*  iLiJe-rj  'hxr  izia  ii..'^« 

viU,  widi  the  leant  practicable  delay,  proceed  to  the  co^IJcnzit:  3  of  KL'.fi  txAs  iT^in 

M  nay  enable  his  >Iaje*ty  to  provide  f^r  the  tem^wnry  a j<:airze  of  ciiac  impi-razt 

inetioo  of*the  Crown  referred  to  in  his  Majetfy's  mc^t  zracioos  CKSdaee." 

Mr.  Broagham  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  addre&s  was  azreed  u>.  ^m.  c/a. 
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Mat  24,  1^30. 

Sn  Robert  Peel  brought  np  and  laid  upon  the  table,  by  comxaod  of  his  Ma/ssty, 

Micnivlating  to  Greece.     In  moving   he  iald)  that  :heydv>  lie  up->D  theiAttii'l 

icd  it  my  duty,  aa  the  House  has  had  00  opportunity  of  becomizz  acquainted  with 

(W contents  of  the  papers,  not  only  to  ab^iain  from  any  disc  .if«:on  ar<in  th-itn.  bat 

fronalj  reference  to  them.     It  may  be  cor.renieat,  boweTer.  ti  state  *hor:iT  what 

•retbe  transactions  to  which  ttiey  refer.     They  may  be  divi-ied  under  three  heads: 

Fint,  Prottxrrils  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty  between  this  co'intry. 

Fnoce,  and  Russia,  on  the  6th  of  July.  1^27.  to  the  1 4th  of  the  i^re^ent  mon*h: 

Second,  Protocols  of  conferences  which  t«xA  place  at  Con?tan::D«::!ff.  betwec-n  the 

ofoisters  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  Porte,  from  the  period  of  the  «i?r:ature  of  tlie 

tnatr.  to  that  of  the  departure  of  the  ministers  of  the  .Mlied  Powers  from  the  Turkish 

capital:  and  Third,  documents  relating  to  three  tran«actions.  not  immediately  con* 

Mcted  with  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  but  still  growing  out  of  it,  and  which  par- 

fiunent  expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  inspectintr.     Those  threa 

tnnnctions  are — The  convention  concluded  at  Alexandria  by  Sir  E.  Codringtoo, 

far  tbe  evacuation  of  the  Morea;  papers  relating  to  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles 

bfHiiMiia,  and  to  the  circumstances  connected  with  it:  and  dcumenta  regarding 

tW  nifing  of  the  Greek  blockade  at  Patras  and  other  places.     I  feel  it  my  duty  also 

to  i^tatp.  that  the  expectations  entertained  by  his  Majesty's  government,  that  his 

K^'jal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  would  become  the  sovereign  of  Greece,  have  been 

Appointed,  and  that  be  has  signified  to  his  Majesty's  government  his  determination 

torelioqaish  the  trust  he  had  undertaken.     All  the  papers  connected  with  tbe 

meptanee  of  the  tru<t,  and  with  its  resignation,  will  be  presented  to  the  Uonse  in 

t^marae  of  a  few  days ;  and,  until  the  House  is  in  possession  of  the  requisite  infor- 

■ttioD,  it  will  be  much  better  for  me  to  abstain  from  making  any  observations. 

After  fome  observations  from  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Hume,  a*.d  Lord  John  Russell, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  laid   the  documents  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  in 

^ing  vo  he  conceived  it  was  proper  to  state  what  they  were,  but  strictly  to  avoid 

uv  comments  upon  them  until  they  should  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  members.     He 

tlicofrht  he  was  bound  to  observe  that  course  in  fairness  to  the  Hou.^e.  and  to  the 

parti*^  interested,  he  being  now  acquainted  with  their  contents,  and  other  hon. 

Dfmhers  not  having  that  advantage.     As  to  the  questions  which  had  been  a^ked, 

he  •h4>utd  willingly  reply  to  them,  but  in  doing  so  he  wished  to  avoid  all  discussion. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  he  had  to  state,  that 

fan  information  would  be  found  in  th(»se  papers  respecting  the  pecuniary  engage- 

larcts  of  this  country',  arising  out  of  the  negotiations  to  which  the  papers  he  had 

jwt  laid  apon  tbe  table  of  the  House  referred.     The  noble  lord  opposite  enquired 

whether  dtflerenoes  respecting  loans,  or  a  disagreement  relative  to  the  proposed 

twfitoffial  limits  of  Greece,  formed  the  grounds  on  which  the  nc^gotiations  were 

hnkan  off?     On  a  former  occasion  he  stated,  that  all  the  great  points  had  been  set- 

thd,  wUeb,  op  to  that  time,  had  been  raised  between  the  Allies  and  Prince  Leopoki. 
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object  of  transportation  would  be  lost.  When,  however,  this  difficult?  wis  for- 
niounted,  the  necessity  of  providing  a  surgeon,  a  chaplain,  a  guard,  and  all  the  otbtf 
requisites  for  the  settlement,  would  lead  to  an  expense  which  the  hon.  member  wodi 
not  be  prepared  for.  Tiie  cost  of  tlie  establishment  at  New  South  Wales  had  tangfel 
thetn  the  danger  of  eml>arkinsr  in  plans  of  that  kind.  Bermuda,  however,  «■ 
admirably  calculate<l  for  all  the  purposes  of  transportation.  There  labour  «■ 
needed,  and  by  a  judicious  system  it  was  supplied  in  abundance,  and  he  beUevrf 
there  were  now  above  1/200  convicts  employed  in  the  works.  In  other  places  li 
Canada  for  instance — the  same  facilities  were  not  afforded  for  that  purpose,  beeuM^ 
if  the  convicts  were  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  they  must  have  a  guard  of  mmbi 
strengtli  to  accompany  them,  and  buildings  must  be  provided  for  their  reesptioa. 
Ho  mentioneil  these  things,  not  to  prevent  enquiry,  but  to  encourage  it.  Uetboogbl 
the  subject  one  of  great  importance,  well  deserving  the  most  serious  inveitigaim. 
He  knew  that  many  different  opinions  were  entertained  respecting  it;  but  be  statid 
his  opinion,  that  the  labour  of  the  hulks  was  the  most  economical  method  of  dispoi- 
ing  of  the  time  of  the  convicts,  and  that  it  deserved  encouragement.  lie  repeslMi, 
however,  his  former  declaration,  that  if  the  House  were  of  opinion  that  a  safBciwI 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  lust  enquiry,  and  that  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  wu 
so  much  altered  as  to  render  it  inexiiedient  to  make  it  longer  a  place  of  tnotporlii- 
tion,  although  he  did  not  by  any  means  wish  to  relieve  himself  trom  the  responsibility 
of  his  situation,  yet  he  should  feel  glad  to  see  the  whole  of  the  subject  tiioroiigUy 
investigated  by  a  select  conmiitti^c. 

Colonel  Davies,  having  commenced  by  saying  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  hid 
changed  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  bi'cause  he  hud  formerly  rejected  all  enqiiiiy 
into  the  general  management  of  county  penitentiaries — 

Sir  R.  Peel  denied  that  be  had  expressed  any  opinion  with  respect  to  them  now, 
and  observed  that  any  meddling  with  the  management  of  county  Jails  by  the  k>cil 
magistracy,  after  the  counties  had  been  persuodeil  to  ex]iend  £'iO,000  or  £30,000 
in  their  erection,  would  be  c^ilculuted  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  government 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Maberly»  said,  there  was  nn 
analogy  between  the  situation  of  a  colonel  in  the  army  and  the  gOTemorof  aprison; 
he  had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  gentleman  of  the  attainmcnis  and 
character  he  deemed  necessary,  to  liil  the  situation. 

The  vote  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 


THE  KINO'S  ILLNESS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  THRONE. 

Mat  24,  1830. 

Sib  Rodert  Peel  brought  up  the  following  Message  from  His  Miyesty,  which  wm 
read  by  the  Speaker:  — 

*'  Gbokgb  R. 

**  His  Majesty  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  the  House  that  he  is  labonring  undtr 
a  severe  indis{>osition,  which  renders  it  inconvenient  and  painful  to  his  Migesty  to 
sign,  with  his  own  hand,  the  public  instruments  which  require  the  sign-manual. 

*'  His  Majesty  relies  on  the  dutiful  attachment  of  Parliament  to  consider,  wtthoot 
delay,  the  means  by  which  his  Majesty  may  he  enabled  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
discharge  of  this  important  function  of  the  Crown,  without  detriment  to  the  pnUie 
service.'* 

Sir  Rol)ert  Vw\  then  said:  I  am  confident  that  I  shall  be  acting  in  concarrenes 
with  the  unanimous  ftH.*ling  of  the  House,  if  I  proceed  immediately  to  move  an 
Address,  expn*ssive  of  the  dei'p  regret  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  at  the 
intelligence  just  communicate<l.  respecting  the  indis]iosition  under  which  his  Majesty 
is  labouring,  and  conveying  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  IloM* 
of  Commons,  that  his  Maji>»ty  may  )>c>  speedily  reston^l  to  health.*  llw  addms  1 
shall  pro|K>se  will,  in  addition,  merely  ple<lge  the  House  to  take  into  eonsidenCioB, 
with  the  least  practicable  delay,  the  means  which  may  enable  hia  Mijestj  to 
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r  tiK  attachmeiit  of  tbe  royal  signature  to  the  public  instruments  that  require 
rbaps  it  maj  be  convenient  to  state,  that  the  bill  for  effecting  the  object  in 
ill  originate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  will  therefore  not  he  necessary  to 
■mediately  thai  the  message  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  beg  to  move, 
ao  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  return  the  thanks  of  this  House 
■oBt  gracious  message — to  assure  his  Majesty  that  his  faithful  Commons 
ifd  with  the  deepest  regret  that  his  Majesty  is  labouring  under  severe  indis- 
,  and  that  they  earnestly  pray,  under  the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  that 
esty  may  be  speedily  restored  to  health — ^to  assure  his  Majesty  that  this  House 
th  the  least  practicable  delay,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  measures 
suable  his  Majesty  to  provide  for  tlie  temporary  discharge  of  that  important 
I  of*tbe  Crown  referred  to  in  his  Majesty^s  most  gracious  message/' 
kougham  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  address  was  agreed  to,  nem.  con. 
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May  24,  1830. 

OBEBT  Peel  brought  up  and  laid  upon  the  table,  by  command  of  his  Majesty, 
elating  to  Greece.  In  moving  (he  said)  that  they  do  lie  upon  the  table,  I 
y  duty,  as  the  House  has  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
rats  of  the  papers,  not  only  to  abstain  from  any  discussion  upon  them,  but 
reference  to  them.  It  may  be  convenient,  however,  to  state  shortly  what 
ransactions  to  which  they  refer.  They  may  be  divided  under  three  heads: 
rotocols  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty  between  this  country, 
and  Russia,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  to  the  14th  of  the  present  month: 
Protocols  of  conferences  which  took  place  at  Constantinople,  between  the 
s  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  Porte,  from  the  period  of  the  signature  of  the 
)  that  of  the  departure  of  the  ministers  of  the  Allied  Powers  from  the  Turkish 
and  Third,  documents  relating  to  three  transactions,  not  immediately  con- 
rith  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  but  still  growing  out  of  it,  and  which  par- 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting.  Those  three 
ions  are — The  convention  concluded  at  Alexandria  by  Sir  E.  Codrington, 
•vacuation  of  the  Morea;  papers  relating  to  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles 
ia,  and  to  the  circumstances  connected  with  it;  and  documents  regarding 
ng  of  the  Greek  blockade  at  Patras  and  other  places.  I  feel  it  my  duty  also 
that  the  expectations  entertained  by  his  Majesty's  government,  that  his 
[ighoess  Prince  Leopold  would  become  the  sovereign  of  Greece,  have  been 
nted,  and  that  he  has  signified  to  his  Majesty's  government  his  determination 
aish  the  trust  be  had  undertaken.  All  the  papers  connected  with  the 
\ee  of  the  trust,  and  with  its  resignation,  will  be  presented  to  the  House  in 
le  of  a  few  days ;  and,  until  the  House  is  in  possession  of  the  requisite  infor- 
it  will  be  much  better  for  me  to  abstain  from  making  any  observations. 
loroe  observations  from  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Hume,  a\d  Lord  John  BnsseU, — 
>bert  Peel  said,  he  laid  the  documents  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  in 
he  conceived  it  was  proper  to  state  what  they  were,  but  strictly  to  avoid 
ments  upon  them  until  they  should  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  members.  He 
be  was  bound  to  observe  that  course  in  fairness  to  the  House,  and  to  the 
interested,  he  being  now  acquainted  with  their  contents,  and  other  hon. 
I  not  having  that  advantage.  As  to  the  questions  which  had  been  asked, 
d  willingly  reply  to  them,  but  in  doing  so  he  wished  to  avoid  all  discussion, 
er  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  he  had  to  state,  that 
rmation  would  be  found  in  those  papers  respecting  the  pecuniary  engage- 
r  this  country,  arising  out  of  the  negotiations  to  which  the  papers  he  had 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  referred.  The  notble  lord  opposite  enquired 
cnfferences  respecting  loans,  or  a  disagreement  relative  to  the  proposed 
il  limits  of  Greece,  formed  the  grounds  on  which  the  negotiations  were 
)ff  ?  On  a  former  occasion  he  stated,  that  all  the  great  points  had  been  set* 
\At  vp  to  that  time,  had  been  raised  between  the  Allies  and  Prince  LeopoM. 
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He  understood  since,  however,  that  points  of  diiferenco  arose  which  were  of  a  peeii'- 
iiiary  nature.  The  Prince's  resignation,  however,  was  also  connected  with  other 
questions.  The  Hon<(e,  ho  repeate<l,  would  he  in  possession  of  the  papers  within 
four- and -twenty  hours,  and  then,  but  not  until  then,  ho  should  consider  that  tbej 
were  in  a  condition  to  dis^cuss  the  question. 

Mr.  Aprar  Klli:i  was  desirous  of  knowing  whether  it  were  information  reeeotlr 
received  from  (ireece  that  decideil  Prince  Leopold  in  breaking  off  those  negotiatiuur 

»Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  in  the  communications  between  Prince  Leopold  aad 
his  Majesty's  provernmont,  his  Royal  Highness  stated,  that  in  dcspatchei  receircd 
from  (ireece,  he  certainly  had  received  information  which  had  decided  his  condiKt 
on  the  matter  of  his  rcjrignation. 

Mr.  Rrougham,  ail  verting  to  what  fell  from  his  noble  friend  behind  him,  io  whvb 
the  resignation  of  Prince  Leo|.>old  was  s]M)ken  of  as  **  unfortunate,^*  confessed  ihitbe 
considered  it  as  any  thinj^  but  unfortunate.  He  should  rejoice  in  any  thiog  calei* 
latt^l  to  promote  the  honour  and  glory  of  that  illustrious  personage,  buthecouU 
not  help  coIli^idering  it  an  excellent  thing  that  his  resignation  enabled  this  coontrr 
to  avoid  the  entungU'nient  which  the  acceptance  of  that  sovereignty  might  eventulij 
have  brought  about. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  again  recommended  the  postponement  of  any  further  discusiioa 
until  hon.  members  were  in  possession  of  the  papers. 

Lord  John  Russi-ll  explained — he  used  the  term  **  unfortunate  "  in  theusaalwijf 
in  which  that  term  was  applied  to  negotiations  terminating  unsucce»sfully. 


MEXICO. 
May  24,  1«30. 

The  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchecjuer  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  ih« 
House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Counuittee  of  Supply,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  ruse  toeiUthe 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  to  the  im|K)rtant  subject  oa 
which  a  ]>etition  bad  been  presented  to  the  House  on  the  20th  instant,  and  which 
concerned  the  cnnlit,  the  interest,  find  the  prosperity  of  the  country — the  Pfllilioi 
from  the  Merchants  of  Liverpool  relating  to  Mexico. 

Sir  Rohkkt  Pf.et^,  in  ripply,  said  he  was  sorry  that  his  hon.  friend  had  renevi^ 
the  discussion  on  this  subject,  and  he  was  confident  that  the  hon.  member  anithf 
representatives  of  the  stales  of  Mexico  and  Colombia  were  not  consulting  the  In* 
interests  of  those  countries,  by  wishing  to  fasten  on  England  an  engagement  to 
enter  into  u  defen^ive  alliance  with  them  against  Spain ;  an  alliance  which  no  bub- 
ister  of  this  country  ever  eontemplatiHJ,  and  which,  he  repeated,  it  was  injorioasli 
the  interests  of  those  states  for  their  representatives  to  insist  on,  through  any  coi- 
struction  put  on  the  correspondence  of  ^Ir.  Canning.  There  never,  indeed,  vtt 
any  thing  clearer  than  that  Mr.  Canning  had  not  by  any  language  in  an?  pubfa 
document,  interdicted  Mexico  and  Colombia  fn)m  the  fair  aggression  of  belfigemli 
against  Spain,  and  that  he  hud  not  entered  into  any  obligation,  either  fonnal  cr 
moral,  to  it«>i.st  thost.  states  against  Spain  in  consequence  of  their  refraining  fro* 
their  contemplated  attaek  on  Cuba.  What,  however,  had  his  hon.  friend  done?  Hi 
hail  pnjiluced  nn  authenticated  document  from  the  Forei^  Office — no  paper  brarii| 
the  ^ignatu^e  of  Mr.  (.*anning;  but  he  had  read  to  the  liouso  the  memoranda  of  i 
series  of  conversations  %vhich  the  Mexican  and  Colombian  ministers  aiv  snid  to 
luive  had  with  Mr.  Canning;  but  niemoninda  of  conversatioDs  which  that  minister 
never  saw,  and  which  he  had  not,  by  his  signature,  acknowledged  to  be  gennine. 
The  hon.  member,  however,  said,  that  the  reason  why  these  documents  were  not  ID 
Im*  found  in  the  Foreign  Oihee  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ministers  of  the 
new  states  not  beimr  at  that  time  formally  r(H.^eived  in  this  country,  or  acknowWdgdi 
by  the  niini>ters  of  foreign .atl'airs.  Whether,  however,  they  were  ministen  oragentik 
therif  could  not  l)e  the  slightest  doubt,  that  if  any  sueh  admission  as  that  attriimlM 
to  Mr.  Canning  hatl  Ix'en  made  in  these  conferences,  some  notice  of  it  would  hut 
been  found  in  the  Foreign  OlKee;  and,  had  any  sueh  document  been  found,  its nlkSij 
would  have  been  acknowledged,  though  the  ministers  of  those  stmtM  wen  BOt  at  ihli 
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time  reeognised.  In  the  discussion  on  a  fonner  eveningf  he  had  stated  distinctly, 
thatilthoagh  Mr.  Canning  declared  an  invasion  of  Cuba,  in  the  manner  and  under 
tbe  circomstances  of  that  contemplated  by  Mexico,  would  be  displeasing  to  Great 
Britain,  still  no  interdict  of  any  kind  whatever  had  been  laid  on  either  Mexico  or 
Colombia  from  prosecuting  the  war,  if  they  thought  proper.  When  General  Santa 
Umt  had  assembled  about  700  men  in  the  province  of  Yucatan  and  issued  his  pro- 
limatioD,  this  country  and  the  United  States  of  America  did  protest,  as  they  had 
right  to  do,  ag^nst  the  attempt  to  conquer  Cuba  through  an  insurrection  of  the 
bes;  but  they  did  not  attempt  to  restrain  the  fair  use  of  the  Mexicans*  rights  as 
eUigereots,  when  exercised  according  to  the  acknowledged  rules  of  war,  against 
paio.  Uis  hon.  friend  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Canning  advised  the  Mexicans  not 
)  io?ade  Cuba.  Why,  at  that  time  the  new  States  of  America  were  not  recognised 
r  this  country ;  but  even  if  they  had  been,  he  expressly  denied  that  Mr.  Canning 
iopted  any  o(ber  course  than  that  of  expressing  the  dislike  of  this  country  to  that 
lode  of  warfare  which  the  States  seemed  disposed  to  adopt.  It  was  with  great 
4iKtance  that  he  referred  to  any  unpublished  official  documents,  but  he  had  already 
1  a  former  occasion,  for  the  special  reasons  he  had  then  stated,  referred  to  the 
ttcrof  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Dawkins,  to  which  no  answer  had  been  or  could  be 
iven.  Mr.  Canning  is  supposed  to  have  promulgated  the  interdict  in  1824 ;  yet 
hen  writing  to  Mr.  Dawkins  shortly  afterwards  (and  he  would  quote  the  passage 
:  length,  to  set  the  question  at  rest  as  far  as  that  could  be  done  by  Mr.  Canning's 
ithority),  Mr.  Canning  said,  *' You  will  see  how  earnestly  it  is  desired  by  the 
nited  States,  by  France,  and  by  this  country,  that  Cuba  should  remain  a  colony 
Sjwiin.  The  British  Government,  indeed,  so  far  from  denying  the  right  of  the 
iTiStates  of  America  to  make  a  hostile  attack  upon  Cuba,  whether  considered  as 
e  poss^-ssion  of  a  power  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  or  as  an  arsenal  from  which 
peditions  are  fitted  out  against  them,  that  we  have  uniformly  refused  to  join  with 
e  United  States  in  remonstrating  with  Mexico  and  Colombia  against  the  supposed 
teotioD,  or  in  intimating  that  we  should  feel  displeasure  at  the  execution  of  it.** 
len  followed  the  passage  which  he  quoted  the  other  night,  **  We  should  indeed 
;ni  it,  but  we  arrogate  to  ourselves  no  right  to  control  the  military  operations  of 
e  belligerent  against  another."  This  was  the  clear  and  express  language  of  Mr. 
oaiog  at  the  very  time  when  the  hon.  member  supposed  he  was  interdicting  the 
'a&ion.  He  would  state,  also,  one  other  fact,  which  was  convincing  on  the  sub- 
t  In  the  year  1826  Mexico  and  Colombia,  so  tar  from  thinking  tnemselves  in- 
dicted, actually  determined  on  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  blockade  the  Havannah, 
1  it  wz%  announced  at  the  same  time,  that  the  President  of  Mexico  meditated 
i  eoQection  of  a  body  of  troops,  to  be  marched  from  various  places,  in  order  to 
•operate  with  the  blockading  squadron  for  the  reduction  of  Cuba.  At  that  time 
'.  Canning  was  informed  of  the  expeilition,  and  the  British  minister  wrote  to  him, 
mnunicating  the  nature  of  the  expedition,  and  asking  for  instructions.  In  answer 
the  demand  for  instructions  on  those  points  which  were  likely  to  arise  with  refe- 
«e  to  the  interests  of  England,  Mr.  Canning  replied,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
iter  to  make  a  division  somewhat  more  distinct  than  he  had  made,  before  he 
iM  answer  his  questions ;  but  not  one  word  was  to  be  found  of  surprise  at  the 
nmnnication,  as  there  naturally  would  have  been  had  any  interdict  existed  as  to 
iovaston  of  Cuba.  That  fact  could  not,  at  such  a  moment,  have  been  passed 
T  in  the  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  British  agent,  if  such  an  interdict  had 
n  ever  put  forth  by  Mr.  Canning. 
Hr  R.  Wil.«on  said,  that  the  blockade  was  prevented. 

Hr  B.  Peel — the  blockade  was  prevented  by  internal  dissensions  among  the 
«,  but  not  by  the  interference  of  England.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded 
repeating  his  former  declarations,  that  there  was  no  obligation,  either  moral,  or 
losed  by  treaty,  on  Great  Britain,  to  protect  Mexico  from  attacks  on  the  side  of 
)a;  and  he  protested  against  the  reception  of  unauthorized  memoranda  of  con- 
■tioDs  in  the  discussion  of  a  question  of  this  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
aim  to  a  defensive  alliance,  which  never  was  contemplated  by  any  member  of  the 
rcrmnent  of  this  country. 

fr  R.  Wilson  intimated  an  opinion  that  it  was  only  in  March  last  that  Mexico 
lived  permistioii  to  invade  Cuba. 
89— Vol.  n. 
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Sir  R.  Peel  repeated,  that  the  South  Americau  States  knew  they  were  at  liberty 
to  do  so  throughout  the  whole  [)eriod,  and  that  in  182G  they  showed  a  dispoMtion  to 
act  on  that  opinion.  Some  stress  had  heon  laid  on  tlie  sup]K>sitioD  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning advised  the  ^lexicans  not  to  invade  Cuba.  He  denieiLthat  Mr.  Canning  did 
so ;  but  if  he  had,  he  (Sir  R.  I'eel)  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  at  the  time  whei 
Mr.  Canning  was  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  S{>ain  to  ree(»guise  these  States,  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  advise  the  Mexicans  to  abstain  from  offending  Spain  by  an  attack 
on  Cuba. 


PUNISHMENT  OF  FORGERY. 
Mat  24,  1830. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Punishment  of  Forgeries'  Bill,  iSir  James  Alackiotnsh 
moved,  as  an  amendment  upon  the  original  motion,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  taffer 
death"  fur  the  crime  of  Forgery,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  **  transportation  be- 
yond the  seas,  for  life,  or  for  fourteen  years,  or  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour,  or  solitary  confinement,  as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper.** 

On  the  question  being  put. 

Sis  Robert  Pkkl  rose  and  said,  that  if  he  had  expected,  when  he  came  into  tlM 
House  that  evening,  to  find  the  question  of  forgery  tn'ated  as  a  party  question,  and 
as  one  by  whicli  the  fate  of  a  ministry  might  he  decided,  such  an  impression  wouU 
have  been  removed  by  the  great,  not  to  say  lavish,  encomiums  bestowed  on  his  hunblt 
exertions  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  But  he  entered  the  House  with  no  suck 
impression,  knowing,  and  he  rejoiced  at  it,  that  the  time  was  at  length  come  whaa 
they  could  consider  all  tlie  questions  connected  with  the  criminal  law  of  the  couotfy« 
as  no  party  questions,  nor  hie  liable  in  discussing  them  to  have  their  attention  diTeit- 
ed  from  the  sound  reasons  which  ouglit  to  determine  their  conduct,  and  from  tkt 
interests  of  those  cla^^ses  for  which  they  were  called  ou  to  legislate.  He  wished  to 
defer  to  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  genlloinan  and  the  great  l>ody  of  the  petitioners; 
and  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  conclusion  diflorent  from  theirs,  he  eonld 
assure  them  that  it  was  after  deliberate  con>ideration  that  he  had  attained  to  tkt 
honest  conclusion,  that  it  would  I>e  better  to  preserve  the  punishment  of  demth  for 
forgery  than  abandon  it.  He  had  no  motive^  to  make  him  wish  to  differ  from  thco, 
and  he  had  no  previou^ly-formed  theories  wliieh  he  was  anxious  to  support.  Froia 
the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  general  doctrines  respecting  the  punishment  of  death 
he  did  not  dissent :  but  ho  wishi>d  to  state  his  < 'pinion,  with  the  reasons  and  the  facts 
on  which  it  had  been  formed,  on  the  ({ucstion  whether  the  punishment  of  deaiii 
ought  to  be  preserved  or  abandoned.  Inhere  were  no  Reasons,  that  he  knew  of,  nor 
any  circumstances  in  his  situation,  why  he  should  not  be  ready  to  adopt  the  Tiewsof 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  By  the  hill  which  he  had  introduced  into  the  llouse  bt 
])roposed  to  meliorate  one  part  of  our  criminal  code,  and  his  course «had  unifomiy 
been  towanis  the  mitigation  of  its  severity.  When  he  came  into  office  seven  ycti* 
liefore  the  present  period,  the  criminul  law  of  Great  Britain  exceeded  in  scveriij 
the  criminal  c<Mles  of  ever}'  other  part  of  Eunipe,  and  he  had  then  thought  it  ought 
to  l)e  meliorate<l.  He  made  it,  since  he  h:id  been  in  oliiee,  the  great  object  of  Ids 
ambition,  not  to  set  the  example  of  meliorating  this  code,  but  to  follow  the  example 
previously  set  by  others.  He  had  touutl.  however,  that  the  habits  and  usageiof  the 
country  were  a(lai)tc<l  to  and  formed  on  the  severity  of  our  code,  and  he  found  it  ne- 
res>ary  to  pniceed  in  the  mitiuMtion  of  this  si'verity  with  great  caution.  He  thoii|chl 
it  aflvanta^^His  to  continue  the  severity  of  the  law  in  its  K*titer,  but  gradually  te 
meliorate  its  practieal  ap)»lication.  The  bilN  he  hud  introduced  into  (larliamrnt, 
consftliduting  the  criniinal  laws,  had,  in  part,  al>andoned  c-apital  punishment;  but  he 
hmkiHi  forwani  to  a  tinii>  when  the  criminul  law,  aOer  the  consolidation  of  its  diflRrr- 
cnt  parts  had  been  carried  into  elfi^'t,  should  he  again  bmught  under  considentioa. 
When  that  was  the  cu>e,  the  House  might,  with  pmpriety,  take  the  question  isti 
consideration,  whether  further  mitipration  of  its  severity  should  not  be  attempted.  Il 
his  views  he  hail  adopted  the  rpcomnien<lation  of  the  committee  over  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  presided,  and  had  endeavoured  first  to  simplify  the  lav,  witka 
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B  mttigatioD  afterwards.  What  he  had  done  to  consolidate  the  law  was  not 
L  the  whole  subject  being  hereafter  brought  under  review ;  and  when  the 
tioQ  was  complete,  a  further  mitigation  of  its  severity  might  be  found  ezpe< 
'  he  resisted,  at  that  time,  the  proposition  to  abolish  the  punishment  of 
forgery,  he  must  appeal  to  the  course  he  had  pursued,  and  to  the  practical 
n  be  luui  made  of  the  law,  to  show  that  he  was  not  attached  to  that  punish- 
ie  had  not  contented  himself  with  a  bare  expression  of  his  opinion  on  this 

had,  by  the  advice  he  had  given  to  the  crown,  carried  those  opinions  into 
ration.  He  found  that  in  the  seven  years  previously  to  1822,  when  he  came 
the  number  of  executions,  in  England  and  Wales,  was  731,  while  the  number 
3ns  since  1822 — that  is  up  to  December,  1829 — was  433,  showing  a  consider- 
wtion.  The  number  of  executions  in  London  and  Middlesex  in  the  former 
rs,  was  192 ;  in  the  latter  seven  years  during  the  period  that  he  had  been  in 
-as  120,  showing  a  diminution  of  seventy- two.  He  was  afraid  that  this  dimi- 
ild  not  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  diminution  of  capital  offences,  as  they  had 
sr  on  the  increase.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the 
It  have  encouraged  and  facilitated  prosecutions,  and  so  more  capital  crimes 
prosecuted,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  the  diminution  of  executions  could 
ited  for  by  the  diminution  of  capital  offences.  He  thought  that  the  House, 
joo\  the  subject  into  its  serious  consideration,  would  pause  before  it  gave 
It  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  for  forgery ;  and  he  wished  first  to 
reasons,  and  afterwards  the  facts,  which  ought  to  be  well  weighed  by  hoD. 
before  they  consented  to  abolish  the  capital  punishment  for  this  crime. 
>ect  to  the  crime  itself,  there  were  many  reasons,  such  as  the  magnitude  of 
irhich  might  be  acquired — the  facility  of  committing  the  crime,  the  diifi- 
letection,  and  the  temptation  to  commit  it,  which  marked  it  with  peculiar 
Isttcs,  and  made  it  deserving  of  especial  consideration.  As  an  illustration 
piitade  of  the  sums  to  be  obtained,  he  would  refer  to  the  case  of  Fauntleroy, 
It  of  whose  forgeries  was  not  less  than  £353,000.  The  Bank  of  England 
erable  for  forgeries  committed  by  this  individual  through  a  series  of  years, 
Uy  paid  a  sum  of  ;£353,000.  Looking  to  the  temptation,  he  would  observe, 
ne  across  a  man  overwhelmed  with  distress,  who,  by  the  mere  presenting  a 

banker's,  might  be  relieved  from  his  difficulties,  and  find  himself  suddenly 
idst  of  prosperity ;  and  then,  if  he  did  succeed,  there  was  the  difficulty  of 
In  this  crime  there  were  none  of  those  revolting  circumstances  which 
nankind.  There  was  no  confederacy  necessary.  The  criminal  did  not 
tisclose  his  guilt  to  any  particeps  criminis;  there  was,  consequently,  an 
ifficolty  of  detection — the  draft  was  paid  by  a  banker's  clerk,  who  might, 
be  induced,  in  a  case  of  need,  to  cancel  it  or  to  deliver  it  up.     Then  the 

might  be  so  welt  imitated,  that  no  precaution  could  detect  the  forgery  at 
Bnt«  No  vigilance,  therefore,  could  guard  against  it;  and  when  it  was 
mitted  there  might  be  no  remedy.  No  receiver,  too,  was  necessary,  as  in 
f  many  other  crimes ;  and  the  property,  when  once  obtained,  could  not  be 
lence  against  the  criminal.  But  even  the  crime  itself  might  be  committed 
ooent  man,  and  a  man  ignorant  that  he  was  committing  a  crime.     A  man 

a  draft  at  a  banker's;  it  was  paid,  in  the  hurry  of  business,  over  a 
desk ;  the  person  who  presented  it  might  not  be  the  forger,  but  somebody 

bad  employed.  The  real  guilty  party  might  escape,  if  the  stake  were 
Bgfa,  to  the  continent ;  he  might  leave  the  country ;  but  even  if  he  did  not 
the  difficulty  of  detection  was  very  great.  It  depended  obviously  on  a 
of  personal  identity.  The  clerk  wko  paid  the  draft  must,  in  the  first 
recognise  the  man  who  presented  it ;  and  if  he  were  only  some  ignorant 
rent  agent,  he  must  find  out  and  identify  his  employer.  Thus,  it  was  a 
of  double  identity ;  and  that  must  be  decided,  before  the  guilt  could  bo 
lome  to  any  person.  When  he  recollected,  therefore,  the  magnitude  of  the 
\  great  temptation — the  difficulty  of  the  detection,  that  there  were  no 
tes  necessary,  and  no  violence  to  alarm  people,  as  in  a  burglary  or  murder; 
ill  these  circumstances  with  the  large  properties  concerned,  he  thought  th^ 
this  crime  with  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  character — a  character  whicn 

to  DO  other  species  of  crime  against  which  the  legislature  had  to  guard. 
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Before  the  House  resolved  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death,  the  memben  ibeuU 
be  well  convinced  that  they  could  find  a  more  efficacious  punishment,  such  as  that 
recommended  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.     The  House,  before  it  came  to  mcb  a 
resolution,  would  pause,  and  it  would  deliberate  long  before  it  adopted  the  propon- 
tion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.     He  did  not  by  any  means  undervalue  the  pabUe 
aympathy  in  giving  force  to  laws,  or  rendering  them  nugatory ;  he  adverted  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  petitioners,  but  he  did  not  find  them  eoneluiiic 
against  his  view.     'I  he  petitioners,  gcncrallv  speaking,  were  not  the  persons  moit 
interested  in  the  question,  though,  if  he  lociked  only  at  individual  interest,  be  moit 
be  silent.     If  a  regard  to  that  were  all  the  arguments  he  could  urge,  he  mut 
abandon  the  defence  of  the  law ;  but  if  it  could  be  made  out  that  the  apprebcnsioa 
of  the  punishment  of  death  prevented  the  commission  of  the  crime — if  public  morab 
were  protected  by  the  fear  of  this  punishment — if  without  that  punishment  then 
would  be  a  g^eat  increase  of  the  oifence — if  these  things  could  all  be  niadeout,  tbcB 
there  would  be  very  strong,  and  indeed  very  powerful,  reasons  for  maintaining  tkc 
punishment.     If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  fear  of  death  did  operate  to  prevent  tW 
commission  of  the  crime  of  forgery,  and  if  property  were  defenacd  by  it — which  wa 
not  immaterial — he  conceived  tliat  they  would  not  be  justified  in  abolishing  iL    If 
he  could  also  show,  that  those  who  petitioned  against  it  were  not  the  parties 
interested,  he  thought  the  House  would  have  good  reasons  for  withholding  its  i 
to  the  prayer  of  their  petitions.     The  chief  petitioners  in  favour  of  the  measure 
interested  in  it  were  the  country  and  provincial  bankers;  but  the  direct  and  inuof- 
diate  interest  they  had  in  it  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  interest  of  the  banken  ti 
London.     London  was  the  great  centre  and  mart  of  all  money  transactions,  and 
very  few  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  or  negotiated  through  the  whole  country,  bat 
found  their  way  to  London.     The  danger  of  forgery,  therefore,  was  tenfold  greater 
in  London  than  in  any  other  place.     Since  the  alx)lition  of  the  small  notes  also,  tbt 
number  of  forgeries  committed  on  country  bankers  had  considerably  diminished. 
Forgeries  of  £5  notes,  and  of  notes  to  a  large  amount,  hod  never  been  so  frequent  u 
of  the  £\  and  X2  notes.     It  might,  ut  first  view,  api>ear  as  easy  to  obtain  £50  or 
£20  for  signing  a  name  as  £1  or  £2 ;  but  it  was  to  he  remembered  that  the  largt 
sums  caused  the  notes  to  be  examined.     The  small  notes  also  were  taken  by  a 
different  class  of  persons — they  were  passed  among  the  working  classes,  who  had 
not  time  nor  skill  to  examine  them  or  to  detect  the  forgery.     Moreo\er,  grenerally. 
the  £5  notes  were  mode  payable  in  London;  and  if  they  were  once  paid,  the 
London  banker  was  responsible  for  the  sum.     As  to  cheques,  which  were  the  grtai 
instruments   forged,   the  country  bankers  hardly   used   them.      They  were  ncA 
acquainted  with  cheques  as  they  were  used  by  the  London  bankers.     Besides,  ia 
their  narrow  circle,  every  persrm  who  drew  cheques  was  known,  and  foigerv  was 
there  much  more  difficult  than  in  I^ndon.     He  believed  that  the  forgery  of  acbeqat 
in  any  provincial  town,  except  Bristol,  Liverpool.  Manchester,  and  one  or  tve 
others,  was  hardly  known.     Thus,  in  estimating  the  interests  of  I^ndon  and  conDliT 
bankers  in  this  question,  those  of  the  latter  would  be  found  to  be  comparatively  malL 
The  argument  in  favour  of  the  principle  he  was  opposing  was  this,  and  he  wished  tt 
state  it  fairly.     The  severity  of  the  law,  it  was  said,  defeats  its  own  object;  ll 
prevents  prosecutions,  it  leads,  wlien  criminals  are  prosecuted,  to  their  acquittal; 
it  enlists  in  their  cause  the  sympathies  of  juries,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  aad 
leaving  a  prosecutor  witliout  ho|)e  of  obtaining  a  conviction,  gives  him  an  intemt 
in  avoiding  a  prosecution.     He  admitted  the  exi>tenee  of  a  reluctance  to  prcMruld 
but  he  iM-'lieved  that  it  was  not  always  wholly  dictated  by  conscientious  motivrf; 
other  motives,   mingling  with  the  conscientious  motive^,  did  deter  people  fnoa 
pros(*rution.     There  was  the  great  rx]M'nse  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  chance  of  the 
criminal  escaping.     When  a  man  had  been  dcfrautii'd  of  £hO  or  £200,  he  did  BOl 
always  ^ee  the  necessity  of  exi»eii(iing  £mO  or  £100  more  in  prosecuting  tbe  crini- 
nal,  without  a  chance  of  recovering  his  pro]>erty.     It  might  only  be  regardcdt 
according  to  a  vulgar  saying,  a<  throwing  grxtd  money  aAer  bad;  and,  thenrfon^ 
prosecutions   were  abstainetl   from   on   aeeount   of  the  ex{>ense,    aa  wrll  at  oa 
account  of  conscientious  motives.      To  illustrate  this  he  mould  obsene  thai  iht 
country  bankers  had  proposi*«l  to  the  Hank  of  England,  in  c&sea  where  the  fefgcd 
bills  of  tho  latter  were  piaid  to  the  former,  to  give  the  Bank  of  F»^Ui>J  all  iha 
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infbniiation  in  their  power  if  it  would  prosecute,  or  even  to  be  at  half  the  expense ; 
Imt  when  they  fouod  that  the  bank  would  do  neither  they  declined  to  prosecute. 
He  could  not  allow,  therefore,  that  all  the  reluctance  proceeded  from  conscientious 
motifes;  and  he  could  not  admit  that,  if  the  law  were  altered  as  to  severity, 
that  there  would  be  no  reluctance  to  prosecute.     He  was  sony  to  fatigue  the  House 
vith  details,  bat  he  hoped  that  the  members  would  give  to  the  following  facts  their 
deliberate  atteotioD.     The  argument  was,  that  the  reluctance  to  punish  the  parties 
with  death  prevented  individuals  from  prosecuting  and  juries  from  convicting. 
It  was  ditBcult  to  determine  the  cases  not  prosecuted.     Individual  instances  were* 
so  doubt,  known,  but  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  draw  a  general  conclusion 
from  isolated   facts.      He  would  compare  the  cases  abandoned   by  proMcutors, 
tfter  commencing  the  prosecution  for  forgery,  with  the  prosecutions  abandoned  for 
aome  other  crimes.     Selecting  the  seven  years  between  1823  and  1829,  inclusive,  he 
had  examined  the  question  in  reference  to  six  other  capital  offences;  that  was,  he  had 
tiken  the  cluuqges  preferred  on  six  capital  offences,  and  the  number  of  prosecutions 
ibandoned  on  them.     These  were  murder,  burglary,  highway- robbery,  horse-steal- 
iog,  sheep-stealing,  and  offences  under  Lord  EUeoborough^s  act.   On  these  six  capi- 
tal o&nces,  the  number  of  offences  charged  in  the  seven  years  was  8,392;  and  of 
these  l,0i54  had  not  been  prosecuted,  or  the  abandonment  of  prosecutions  amounted 
to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  of  charges.     The  number  of  charges  of  forgery 
daring  the  same  period  was  383,  and  of  these  fifty-three  cases  had  not  been  prose- 
CQted.    There  was,  therefore,  about  ono-eighth  of  the  prosecutions  for  this  crime,  as 
of  the  former  class  of  crimes,  abandoned.     There  was  no  greater  number  abandoned 
io  forgery  than  in  murder  and  other  crimes.    The  acquittals  were  of  more  importance, 
m  his  view  of  the  matter,  than  the  abandonments  of  prosecution,  for  they  had  in  them 
las  of  what  was  vague  and  uncertain.     Taking  the  capital  crimes  before  mentioned, 
he  foand  that  the  number  of  them  charged  in  the  seven  years  he  had  already  alluded 
to  was  7,328,  and  of  these  the  convictions  were  4,850,  so  that  the  proportion  of  con- 
victioDs  to  charges  was  as  two  to  three.  There  was  one  third  acquitted.   The  proportion 
of  acquittals  for  forgery  was  not  greater.     It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  several  of 
the  crimes  he  had  selected — such  as  sheep-stealing  and  horse-stealing — were,  like 
forgery,  condemned  by  the  general  sentiment,  and  therefore  that  the  acquittals  under 
than  would  be  as  numerous  as  those  under  the  charge  of  forgery,  and  from  the  same 
caoM.     To  avoid  this  imputation,  he  would  take  the  case  of  murder,  and  see  what 
pioportion  the  charges  and  acquittals  bore  to  each  other.     The  charges  for  murder, 
mtoe  seven  years,  were  479,  and  the  convictions  were  only  99;  so  that  the  convic- 
tions were  to  the  charges  as  one  to  five.     There  were  in  the  same  period  2,760  charges 
of  forgery,  and  the  convictions  were  1,790;  so  that  the  House  would  see  that  the 
eoarictions  were  more  numerous  in  proportion  for  forgery  than  for  murder.     The 
latter  was  as  ^ye  to  eight,  the  former  only  as  one  to  five.     He  contended  from  this 
view,  that  the  law  had  not  been  so  inoperative  as  some  hon.  members  supposed,  and 
that  it  had,  in  fact,  protected  property  to  a  very  considerable  extent.     He  thought, 
Aerefore,  that  the  punishment  of  d^ath  had  checked  the  crime  of  forgery,  and  was 
thus  a  protection  to  public  morality.     The  parties  most  interested  in  the  question  of 
prMrenting  forgery  were  the  London  bankers,  and  Bank  of  England,  and  he  would 
advert  to  the  magnitude  of  the  property  they  had  at  stake.     He  would  first  take  the 
ca«e  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  House  would  see  if  the  punishment  of  death 
might  not  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  property.     The  number  of  stock 
aeeoonts,  in  the  Bank  of  England,  was  not  less  than  300,000.    It  paid  in  the  course 
of  one  year,  not  less  than  400,000  drafts,  and  there  were  not  less  than  1,000  transfers 
of  stock  made  in  its  books  daily.     Before  they  came  to  any  determination  on  this 
fobject,  they  ought  to  look  to  the  state  of  criminal  prosecutions  for  forgery  at  the 
present  moment.     And  first  he  would  beg  the  House  to  look  at  the  number  of  prose- 
ntioas  instituted  by  those  establishments  most  exposed  to  suffer  from  forgery.  The 
woeecutions,  then,  of  the  Bank  of  England  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  £1  notes, 
tad  been  gradually  on  the  decline.     Bear  this  in  mind,  therefore,  when  the  question 
af  altering  the  law  was  to  be  considered,  that  in  an  establishment  which  had  300,000 
•Kouots  of  stock,  which  paid  400,000  checks  every  year,  and  which  had  1,000 
tranrfers  of  stock  every  day,  there  had  been  only  two  prosecutions  for  foiigery  at  the 
iHt  MaJTrti,  while  op  to  the  present  moment  there  was  not  a  single  prosecution  pending 
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for  the  next  assizes.  This  was  the  state  of  crime,  with  reference  to  this  gn 
lishment,  under  the  present  law  of  punishing  forgery  by  death.  He  had  : 
duty  to  make  very  minute  enquiries  with  respect  to  the  practical  operatic 
present  system,  in  the  case  of  the  great  London  bankers,  in  order  that  he  mi 
to  some  positive  conclusion  whether  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  deai 
to  the  promotion  of  morality,  or  of  the  reverse.  It  might  be  necessary  to  s 
in  London  there  had  been  formed,  in  the  year  1825,  an  association  for  th( 
of  protecting  bankers  against  forgery,  by  an  immediate  prosecution  of  all  thos* 
of  that  crime.  This  association  was  composed  of  thirty- six  of  the  most 
London  bankers.  They  have  a  secretary  and  a  solicitor,  and  to  them,  h 
bended,  it  was  the  practice  to  commit  the  conduct  of  the  prosecntion.  T 
hers  were,  of  course,  *bound  to  communicate  any  oflfence  m  the  way  of  fc 
which  they  became  cognizant.  lie  believed  there  were  two  instances  of  a  c 
from  that  practice.  He  would  not  name  them ;  but  ordinarily,  be  nndersto< 
the  practice  for  the  members  to  communicate  to  the  secretary  and  solicitor 
mission  of  any  forgery  which  came  to  their  knowledge. 

Mr.  Martin  beg^ged  pardon  for  interrupting  the*right  hon.  gentleman;  but 
he  was  a  member  of  the  association,  he  never  understood  that  It  was  binding 
to  make  any  communication  to  the  secretary  or  solicitor,  unless  they  thougl 
t«  do  so. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  mention  names,  but  he  had  been  a 
the  fact  on  very  good  authority.  Returning,  however,  to  this  association, 
by  returns  which  he  had  received,  that  at  the  clearing  oflSce  of  these  bank 
were  paid,  on  the  18th,  14th,  and  Mth  of  the  month  of  May,  bills  and  chec 
number  of  45,800,  and  the  money  value  of  this  amazing  number  of  drafts  ; 
all  of  them  liable  to  forgery,  amounted  to  £10,095,000.  But  this  was  no 
found  that  four  of  the  banking-houses,  whose  members  belonged  to  the  co 
liquidated  demands  upon  paper,  and  therefore  liable  to  forgery,  to  the  extn 
amount  of  £.500,000,000  in  the  year.  Now,  by  the  returns  from  the  secret 
committee  of  London  bankers,  he  found,  that  in  1827  there  were  nineteen 
committed,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  forgeries  was  £7,000.  In  182S  tl 
sixteen  forgeries,  and  the  amount  was  £15,000.  In  1829  there  were  twelve 
and  the  amount  was  £2,500;  and  in  the  present  year,  up  to  the  latest  lime 
the  return  could  be  made  out,  there  were  only  four  forgeries,  and  the  am 
£(S58.  Coupling,  therefore,  the  fact  of  there  being  at  the  present  moment  n 
under  prosecution  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that  the  prosecutions  by  th 
of  the  bankers  of  the  metrofK>lis  were  gradually  diminishing,  he  thought  th 
maturely  to  consider  how  far  the  present  law  had  proved  sufficient  for  its  ei 
they  abandoned  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death,  and  substitute 
secondary.punishment,  which  was  expected  to  operate  more  effectually  to  th 
tion  of  crime,  lie  confejtsed  he  had  net  heard  from  the  right  hon.  gentle 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  secondary  punishments 
expected  from  him  with  reference  to  this  subject.  The  men  accustomed,  i 
generally  were,  to  nil  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  were  i 
to  be  influenced  so  much  by  the  fear  of  the  punishment  of  traniiportation 
priHonmont,  as  of  death.  1'hey  were,  by  their  habits  and  education,  plj 
situation  which  prohibited  the  beneficial  exercise  of  the  system  of  secondar 
ments.  ^  In  many  cases  the  government  had  trie<l  the  effect  of  secondary-  pun 
It  had  imprisoned  men  for  seven  years,  and  what  was  the  consequence? 
tlie  low  diet  and  the  languor  produced  by  solitarj*  confinement  had  giver 
mortal  and  infectious  disease,  which  the  most  eminent  physicians  ascribed 
most  minute  enquiry,  to  purely  moral  causes,  to  the  lanpior  of  long  and  sol 
flnement,  coupled  with  the  prison  diet,  which,  as  a  fit  punishment,  wn 
them.  It  was  observed,  indeed,  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  when  giving  his  e^ 
the  committee  who  sat  on  this  subject,  that  punishment  by  solitary  confine 
low  diet,  acted  with  a  doable  force  on  those  whose  previous  hniiits  were  fai 
from  such  privations.  Bat,  in  addition  to  disea<e,  there  was  another  < 
ffuarded  against.  It  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  the  languor  of  sol 
nnement  led  to  tome  of  the  most  formidable  aggravations  of  insanity.  •? 
the  qoettioD  of  whether  tbii  insanity  were  feigned  or  real — wbethfr  the 
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vere  pretended,  or  the  result  of  the  situation  and  previous  habits  of  the  crimiDal — 

10  that,  nixler  any  view  of  the  case,  the  infliction  of  long  solitary  confinement  as  a 
Mmndary  punishment,  presented  numberless  difficulties.  Then  came  the  question  o£ 
Ike  infliction  of  hard  labour.  Now,  with  every  disposition  to  make  the  criminal  suffer 
bf  the  inflietion  of  hard  labour,  it  not  unfrcqucntly  happened  that  his  previous  habits 
of  life  precluded  the  possibility  of  putting  that  portion  of  the  sentence  in  force.  It 
vas  freqaently  impossible  to  inflict  such  a  punishment.  But  supposing  he  did  send 
a  man  of  education  to  the  hulks  at  Deptford  or  Chatham ;  after  he  had  been  there 
far  two  or  three  years,  suffering  under  the  eyes  of  the  public,  what  security  had  the 
4iceiitiTe  that  the  public  sympathy  would  not  be  as  much  awakened  in  his  favour, 
ad  the  poblic  prejudice  as  much  directed  against  the  infliction  of  hard  labour,  as  it 

11  now  agaiDtt  the  taking  away  the  life  of  the  offender  for  the  same  crime  ?  What 
ecrtaiatj  bad  be  that  the  public  and  prosecutors  would  not  shrink  as  much  from 
taflieting  the  punishment  of  solitary  imprisonment  or  hard  labour,  as  they  now  do 
from  th^  of  death  ?  The  infliction  of  secondary  punishments,  such  as  hard  labour, 
km  diet,  and  solitary  confinement,  had  been  tried  for  ten  years,  and  it  had  been 
(bond  impoasible  to  continue  it;  for  the  consequence  always  was,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  alter  the  diet  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  give  a  kind  of  nutriment,  which,  as 
vis  obwrred  by  an  hon.  member  (Colonel  Davies)  the  other  evening,  when  he  had 
Bot  ao  opportonity  of  answering  his  remarks,  rendered  the  situation  of  the  convict 
•0  object  of  envy  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  whose  honest  industry  would  not 
pneare  bim  may  austenance  of  the  same  description.  It  was  said,  however,  that  they 
au|^ht  transport  offenders  of  this  description  to  New  South  Wales,  and  keep  them  to 
hani  labour  there.  Independently  of  the  power  which  a  man  of  education  must 
ilvsTs  exercise  among  such  persons  as  he  would  be  compelled  to  associate  with  in  New 
Soato  Wales,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  guard  against  other  peculiarities  of  the  situa- 
tion of  a  person  committing  forgery.  A  man  who  was  guilty  of  that  crime, 
iddom  or  never  failed  to  secure  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  might  even 
CKipe  diacovery  long  enough  to  accumulate  a  very  large  sum ;  and  it  must  therefore 
W  taken  into  calculation,  that  when  detected  and  subjected  to*  punishment,  he  might 
CBiploy  a  portion  of  his  gains  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  escape.  In  truth,  if 
the  infliction  of  secondary  puaishments,  such  as  imprisonment  or  confinement  to  the 
kiilks,  were  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  such  cases,  he  for  one  had  no  confidence  in  being 
ahle  to  prevent  a  forger  from  finding  the  means  of  escape.  For  these  reasons,  which 
bt  had  thus  candidly  avowed,  he  had  no  confidence  in  secondary  punishments  pro- 
iaaag  the  end  all  had  in  view — the  prevention  of  crime — unless  they  made  them  so 
Mfere  that  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  would  be  affected — the  public  sympathy  awak- 
ened for  his  sufferings,  or  his  constitution  prove  inadequate  to  the  support  of  the 
Kateacp.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  he  submitted  the  question  to  the  impartia) 
tad  unbiassed  decision  of  the  House — premising  only  that  his  decided  opinion, 
Mpported  by  many  years*  experience,  was  in  favour  of  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  ex- 
pTMiog,  as  he  did,  his  conscientious  conviction  that  the  adoption  of  the  right  hOn. 
f«itleinan*8  proposition  would  not  tend  to  the  repression  of  crime.  He  must  oppose 
tlie  amendment. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  134  against  118 :  majority,  16. 


THE  KING'S  ILLNESS— THE  SIGN-MANUAL. 

Mat  25,  1830. 

Sib  IUnbibt  Peel,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  I).  W.  Harvey,  said,  that  the 
koQ.  HicBber  appeared  to  him  to  mbtake  altogether  the  object  of  the  message  of  last 
i^iit.  His  Majesty  was  perfectly  capable  of  exercising  discretion  and  deliberation, 
iikI  the  message  of  last  jnght  merely  stated  that  bodily  indisposition  made  it 
iaeoDTenient  and  painful  for  his  majesty  to  sign  with  his  own  hand  those  public 
iaitraiMEnts  which  required  his  sign- manual.  No  minister  would  presume  to  attach 
bit  MigeatyV  sigoature  to  any  document  upon  which  the  {Measure  of  the  Crown 
had  not  been  taken ;  much  less  to  an  instrument  for  the  removal  of  a  judge.  His 
Myity^i  pleasare  would  be  taken  upon  this,  as  it  was  tak«^  upon  every  other 
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caso;  for  he  hoti  the  satisfaction  of  assuring  the  House,  that  his  Mi^Jestj  wit  ri 
that  moment  as  competent  to  exercise  his  mental  faculties  as  bo  bad  ever  bten  rt 
any  other  period  of  his  life. 


DRAMATIC  CENSORSHIP 
Mat  25,  1830. 

Mr.  Lonnard,  the  hon.  member  for  Muldon,  moved  **  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  reptal  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  Act  10  Geo.  II.,  c.  28,  which  empowen 
the  Lord  Chaniborlaiu  to  prohibit  tlie  acting  of  any  new  play  or  entertauuMBt 
on  the  stage." 

In  the  brief  discussion  that  followed, — 

Sir  RonERT  Pcel  observed,  that,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  stage  before  ami  afttr 
the  ])assii)g  of  the  Act,  there  was  nothing  to  induce  the  House  to  remove  the  eentonfaipi 
He  confessed  he  hud  not  the  confidi'ncc  which  the'hon.  mover  had  in  the  good  taste o( 
the  public ;  and  w  us  by  no  nicins  .satisfied  that,  but  for  the  censorship,  immoral  aad 
blasphemous  dramas  would  not  be  received  with  applause ;  neither  did  he  believe  thU 
the  common  law  would  be  found  sufficient  to  repress  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage. 
He  was  the  more  induced  to  entertain  these  o])inions  from  the  manner  in  which  &• 
horrid  municr  committed  by  Thurtell,  w  ith  all  its  dreadful  details,  was  represented  « 
a  minor  sta^e,  ahnoi^t  imme<liately  after  its  occurrence.  The  hon.  member  for  MaMoB 
hud  alluded  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  speech.  There  w<is  one  ]>art  of  that  speech  to  whicb 
he  begged  the  ])artieular  attention  of  the  hon.  member,  namely,  that  part  of  it  in 
which  I^rd  Chesterfield  had  objected  to  bringing  in  the  bill  at  so  late  a  period  ol 
the  session.  Lord  Cliestertield  hud  predicted  tliut  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  qoestioii 
would,  in  its  consequences,  be  injurious  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  resall, 
however,  had  sho^n  that  the  noble  lord  was  entirely  mistaken  on  that  poinL  Ths 
de])utv-lieenser,  Mr.  Colman,  had  l)een  charged  by  the  hon.  gentleman  with 
fu>tidiou>ness ;  but  was  the  hon.  gentleman  prepared  to  say,  that  the  dramatic  tailt 
of  the  people  of  England  was  so  pure  that  it  might  l>e  left  without  control?  Aod 
what  was  the  substitute  for  that  authority  recommended  by  the  hon.  gentlemaaf 
A  conunittee  of  niagistrutes — of  police — or  at  best,  county  magistrates !  For  sll 
these  reasons,  but  e.opeoially  because  he  objocte<l  to  brimming  in  such  a  bill  as  the 
])resent  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  session  as  the  2oth  of  May,  he  must  oppose  tbt 
hon.  gentleman's  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  having  subsequently  intimated  that  he  would  not  object  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Maiden's  bringing  in  u  bill  at  as  early  a  |)eriod  in  the  neit  sessaoQ 
us  he  might  thiuk  proper, — the  motion  was  negatived  without  a  divbion. 


CIVIL  govi:rnment  of  Canada. 

Mat2.'>,  1830. 

Mr.  Labouehcrc  move!,  and  Lonl  Sandon  ^jccondod  the  following  resolutions :— 

**  rhat  it  is  the  ojtiniou  of  this  Iltuise,  that  a  majority  of  the  niembert  of  ths 
li>.ri-t.itive  couiifils  of  r]>per  and  Lower  Canada  ought  not  to  consist  of  penons 
liMltlinu:  olhoes  ut  the  pleasure  of  the  Cmwn ;  and  that  any  measures  that  mar  icnl 
to  e(»nnei!t  more  intimately  this  branch  of  the  constitution  with  the  interest  of  thcM 
colonics,  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  lIou>e,  that  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  jad|rte 
should  liold  seats  in  the  Executive  C^ouncils  of  U])per  and  Lower  Canada,  and  tksl 
(with  the  exception  of  the  chief  ju^^tiee'i  they  ought  not  to  be  inTolved  in  the 
]Kjlitieal  business  of  the  Irj^islative  councils. 

'*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  good 
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Bent  and  contentment  of  his  M^esty^s  Canadian  subjects,  that  these  measures 
faould  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  least  possible  convenient  delay/* 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  towards  the  close  of  the  discussion,  said,  he  had  been  asked, 
vbetfaer  he  did  not  think  that  the  judges  ought  to  be  indepeodent  of  the  Crown  ? 
fkis  w&s  a  difficult  question  to  answer  in  general,  as  much  depended  on  the  nature 
»f  ncietj,  on  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  inducements  held 
at  to  men  to  accept  judicial  situations.  The  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  was,  a 
ore  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  in  the  colony.  The  mover  and  seconder 
tf  the  resolutions  that  had  been  proposed  to  the  House,  had  suppof  ted  them  in  a 
omoer  which  indicated  that  it  was  necessary  to  force  his  right  hon.  friend  to  adopt 
W  recommendation  of  the  conmiittee;  but  it  had  already  been  pointed  out  by  his 
igfat  hon.  friend,  that  he  had  not  only  adopted  the  principle,  but  had  actually 
irried  it  into  practice,  by  seizing  the  opportunity  afforded  by  three  vacancies  to 
l^mt  the  successors  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  committee.  As  the 
emulations  were  meant  to  apply  a  stimulus  to  the  government,  which  his  right  hon. 
liend  had  shown  that  the  government  did  not  need ;  that  was,  he  thought,  a  suffi- 
kai  reason  why  the  House,  which  must,  under  such  circumstances,  wish  to  avoid 
he  appearance  of  censuring  the  government,  should  not  adopt  the  resolutions. 
rhere  were,  however,  two  other  reasons.  First,  as  the  resolutions  referred  to  the 
serene  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  House  ought  to  proceed  by  addressing 
be  Crown  to  abstain  from  exercising  that  prerogative,  and  not  by  coming  to  the 
loposed  resolutions.  The  Act  regulating  the  Canadas  gave  the  power  to  the  Crown, 
od  if  the  House  wished  to  restrain  that  power,  it  would  be  proper  to  proceed  by  a 
egiilative  measure.  To  the  resolutions  of  that  House  the  other  House  of  ParJia- 
MDt  could  not  be  a  party ;  and  therefore^  what  was  intended  to  alter  the  prero- 
itife  should  be  done  by  a  measure  in  which  the  whole  legislature  could  concur, 
bother  reason  was,  that  the  Crown  had  exercised  its  prerogative,  and  had 
ppointed  a  Council,  and  in  that  council  were  several  persons  dependent  on  the 
overament,  as  well  as  judges ;  and  a  resolution  of  that  House,  condemning  the 
niation  of  that  Council,  would  not  add  to  its  respect  in  the  Canadas.  He 
Mwgfat  it  would  not  be  wise,  therefore,  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  come  to 
leh  a  resolution.  He  desired  to  see  the  colonies  prosperous;  and  he  was  con- 
ineed  they  would  long  be  of  use  to  the  mother-country,  by  remaining  connected 
ith  her  bv  the  ties  of  affection ;  and  it  was  only  by  those  ties,  which  he  wished  to 
se  strengthened,  that  we  could  secure  their  assistance  and  goodwill. 
On  a  division,  the  first  resolution  was  negatived  by  155  against  94;  majority,  61. 


INTERFERENCE  OF  THE  MILITARY  AT  RYE. 

Mat  27,  1830. 

Colonel  Evans  presented  a  petition  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Rye,  complaining 
f  the  interference  of  a  militaiy  armed  force,  under  the  direction  of  Herbert  Curteis, 

3.,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  disturbance  at  that  place  between  certain  landowners 
other  persons,  relative  to  the  sluices  which  served  to  clear  the  harbour.  The 
ML  member  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  disturbance  which  took  place  there  on  the 
^th  ultimo;  he  justified  the  conduct  of  the  people,  and  considered  the  interference 
'the  military  as  illegal, 
lo  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Sii  RoBEBT  Pekl  said,  that  he  would  not  give  any  opinion  on  the  question  between 
e  people  of  the  town  of  Rye  and  the  commissioners.  He  absented  himself  from 
ting  on  the  bill  relating  to  Rye,  upon  the  principle  that  it  was  better  for  a  minister 
the  crown  not  to  interfere  in  giving  an  opinion  on  a  private  bill.  The  time  for 
ikbg  repairs  in  the  sluice  woiud  not  by  law  expire  till  1881,  and  yet,  at  ten  o*clock 
vight,  abont  500  persons,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  went  to  level  it  by  force, 
d  so  destroyed  the  communication  between  Rye  and  Dover.  He  felt  it  his  duty 
lay,  that  the  magistrate  (Mr.  Herbert  Curteis)  acted  with  promptitude  and  tem- 
maee.  The  men  in  the  preventive  service  were  called  to  assist  in  putting  down 
t  noun.    Rye  was  not  a  place  from  which  the  blockade  service  could  be  safety 
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drawn  away,  and^  in  order  to  let  them  attend  to  their  own  dutj,  he  (Sir  1 
ordered  troops  to  go  in  aid  of  the  civil  servioe.  lliere  was  no  altemaliT«  but 
protection  to  property.  He  hoped  the  gallant  colonel  would  interfiBre  with  1 
stituents,  and  advise  them  on  their  conduct  in  this  matter.  The  magistrate  i 
feetly  right  in  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  sluice  by  night  and  by  viol< 

At  the  close  of  the  debate  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  was  no  part  of  his  dm 
terfere  with  the  progress  of  any  bill  that  was  before  the  other  House  of  Pari 
neither  did  he  think  that  he  was  called  upon  to  interfere  officially  with  miv 
in  any  respect.  Presuming  even  the  aUeged  grievance  to  exist,  he  still  tnou| 
it  ought  not  to  be  redressed  in  a  tumultuous  numner.  l£  the  parties  should  1 
they  had  a  right  to  abate  the  nuisance  by  law,  there  would  be  no  opposition  i 
oflfered  on  his  part. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  ROYAL  SIGN-MANUAL  BILL. 
Mat  27,  1830. 

A  message  was  brought  down  from  the  Lords,  stating  that  their  lordsl 
passed  a  biu,  entitled  *^  An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  i^point  certain  pc 
affix  the  Royal  Signature  to  instruments  requiring  such  signature,**  in  wh 
desired  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Sib  Robbbt  Pebl  said, — Sir,  in  moving  the  first  reading  of  a  bill  intended 
a  temporary  provision  for  enabling  his  mi^esty  to  affix  his  royal  signature 
public  instruments  whi'ch  require  that  formality,  I  must  repeat,  in  concoi 
am  sure,  with  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  House,  and  of  this  nation,  i 
regret  at  the  circumstances  which  have  rendered  this  application  to  Pai 
necessary.  It  is,  as  his  mf^sty  has  informed  the  House  by  his  gracious  x 
on  account  of  the  indisposition  under  which  he  is  labouring,  painful  and  incoi 
to  the  king  to  attach  his  sign-manual  to  the  multitude  of  official  instrument 
require  the  royal  signature  to  fl^ve  them  validity.  I  must  at  the  same  tii 
that,  under  all  circumstances,  WTicn  application  has  been  made  to  his  mi^ 
his  signature  to  any  instrument,  the  completion  of  which  was  necessary  to  th 
service,  particularly  instruments  connected  with  the  administration  of  jus 
pardons,  when  it  was  thought  fit  to  extend  mercy  to  those  who  had  received 
sentence;  on  all  such  occasions,  whatever  pain  or  inconvenience  affixing  th 
ture  might  have  subjected  the  king  to,  his  majesty  never  suffered  those  consid 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  desire  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice,  or 
cise  his  roval  prerogative  of  mercy,  and  to  forward  the  due  execution  of  ih 
service.  I  am  sure  that  this  House  is  animated  by  a  unanimous  desire  ( 
his  majesty  the  pain  and  inconvenience,  if  measures  can  be  devised  to  eff* 
•bject  consistently  with  the  due  discliarge  of  the  public  service.  I  hope,  cons 
with  that  object,  and  with  the  prevention  of  all  detriment  or  fear  of  i^jur 
public  service,  that  the  measure  which  is  now  introduced,  is  likely  to  be  satb 
The  present  bill  provides  that  his  mijestpr  may,  by  his  royal  warrant  or  comi 
to  be  signed  with  the  sign-manual,  appomt  one  or  more  persons  to  attach  i 
to  those  instruments  which  reouire  the  royal  signature.  That  stamp  will  be  p 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  There  will  be  two  i 
one  of  which  will  bear  the  words  **  George  R.,"  and  the  other  •*  G.  R.,"  the 
only,  for  such  instruments  as  are  usually  signed  in  that  way.  The  bill  provk 
the  persons  so  empowered  to  affix  this  stamp,  shall  not  be  authorized  to  affix  ii 
instrument  without  a  memorandum,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  instrum< 
bearing  the  signature  of  at -least  three  out  of  seven  officers  of  state,  who  an 
to  be  responsible  for  its  application.  Of  those  seven  signatures,  three,  at  lea 
be  attached  to  every  instrument,  as  a  certificate  of  its  authenticity.  Th 
persons  so  appointed  are  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Cooi 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  three  principal  src 
of  state.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  bi^  that  no  one  of  these  seven  ofl 
•{^Minted  shall  aei  alone;  and,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  poaaiUlity 
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Mod  of  moj  possible  fraud,  an  oath  is  provided  by  the  bill,  to  be  taken  by 
ties  bj  whom  the  stamp  is  to  be  affixed.  The  stamp  can  only  be  affixed 
kix^^  express  command,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  majesty,  and  the  party 

*  it  most  attest  by  his  own  signature,  that  the  stamp  has  been  affixed  by  his 
r^  express  command,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  majesty.     These  are  the 
9BB  which  accompany  the  passing  of  this  bill.     However  temporary  it  may 
B  duration — for  it  is  proposed  to  limit  the  bill  to  the  end  of  this  session — 
>d  grant  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  extend  it  longer — but  in  case  it 
become  necessary  to  continue  it  for  a  longer  time,  then  there  will  be  a  ne- 
of  bringing  the  measure  again  under  the  consideration  of  the  House;  so 
ay  cantion  possible  has  been  used  in  this  case.     It  is  right  that  it  should  be 
lose  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  establishing  a  precedent  which  may 
aded  to  on  future  occasions.    There  is  one  other  provision  which  I  omitted 
»— namely,  an  express  enactment  that  his  majesty  may,  at  any  time,  attach 
D-manual  in  the  ordinary  way  to  any  instrument  when  he  sees  fit  and  con- 
,  and  that  such  signature  shall  have  the  ordinary  operation,  notwithstanding 
current  power  given  to  attach  the  signature  in  the  other  manner.     His  ma- 
ill,  therefore,  if  be 'see  fit,  exercise  his  royal  prerogative  with  his  own  hand, 
have  been  ranous  instances  in  the  former  history  of  this  country,  of  the 
nature  being  attached  in  the  manner  proposed  by  this  bill.     In  the  reign  of 
VlII.  more  than  one  commission  was  issued,  empowering  persons  to  apply  a 
instead  of  the  royal  signature  or  initials,  and  giving  it  equal  validity  with 
d  sfgna-manoal.    In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  also,  the  same  power  was  given 
1  commission ;  and  it  is  also  recorded,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Burnett, 
the  reign  of  King  William,  a  stamp  was  applied  in  a  similar  manner.     But 
h  there  exist  all  these  various  precedents  for  devolving  to  individuals  the 
f  afilxing  a  stamp,  by  the  authority  of  the  sign -manual,  we  have  thought  it 
r  ^urse  to  apply  to  parliament  in  this  way  for  its  sanction.     I  could  enter 
lore  detailed  explanation  if  it  were  necessary ;  but  from  the  circumstances 
rhich  this  measure  is  proposed,  from  its  temporary  duration,  and  the  caution 
ich  it  is  surrounded,  I  should  hope  that  the  House  wiU  be  unanimous  in  the 
)  afford  his  majesty  this  accommodation.     It  will  be  felt  that  it  is  extremely 
e  that  the  measure  should  be  passed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  particu- 
aecount  of  those  public  instruments  which  would  now  be  pressing  for  signa- 
it  were  not  for  the  pain  and  inconvenience  which  the  operation  causes  to  his 

.     At  the  same  time  I  propose,  that  we  should  see  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
before  it  is  finally  carried.     I  shall  move  that  it  should  be  read  a  first  and 
tizne  to-day ;  it  can  then  be  carrie<l  through  its  remaining  stages  to-morrow, 
eiTe  die  royal  assent  on  Saturday. 

Althorp  suggested  that  it  might  be  proper,  before  the  bill  should  be  finally 
to  have  some  evidence  that  his  inajestv  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  a 
s  of  this  nature  necessary. 

Lobert  Peel  said,  he  was  sure  that  when  the  noble  lord  thought  of  the  cir- 
loes  under  which  the  bill  was  pro])08ed,  be  would  not  press  his  proposition. 
nise  had  his  majesty ^s  distinct  ai^su ranee,  in  his  gracious  message,  that  he 
onring  under  indisposition  which  rendered  it  painful  and  inconvenient  to 
e  various  official  documents  presented  for  that  purpose.  He  entirely  con- 
in  the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  a  step  of  this  nature; 
en  the  House  had  the  royal  message,  saying  that  it  was  painful  and  in- 
ent  to  bis  mi^esty,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  respectful  to  imply  a  doubt 
let. 

•  in  the  evening,  in  reply  to  some  observations  from  Sir  C.  Wetherell  and 
mal.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  said,  that  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  trouble 
Me  with  any  further  details  before,  but  there  was  a  precedent  for  a  commission 
orize  a  party  to  attach  a  stamp,  instead  of  the  royal  hand.  It  was  in  the 
'  Mary,  and  it  was  really  curious  and  remarkable  how  closely  the  precautions 

on  tnat  occasion  coincided  with  those  provided  by  the  present  bill.  The 
ot  had  only  been  discovered  yesterday,  after  this  bill  was  prepared,  and  if 
tee  had  any  curiosity,  he  would  reail  it.  The  right  hon.  baronet  then  read 
■et  from  the  5th  and  6th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  which  stated^  that  the  Queen, 
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in  consequence  of  the  great  labour  which  she  sustained  in  the  gOTarnn 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  was  unable,  without  much  danger  and  inoonyeoi 
sign  the  commissions,  warrants,  letters,  missions,  and  other  papers,  and  sb4 
fore  appointed  certain  persons  therein  named,  and  gave  them  authority  to  i 
necessary  instruments,  instead  of  the  Queen,  at  her  command,  and  in  her  p 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  3] 
the  Horse,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
the  Garter,  and  others  named  therein,  or  any  two  of  them,  and  declared 
instruments  so  signed  should  be  as  valid  and  effectual  in  law  as  if  they  were 
by  the  hand  of  the  queen.  This  precedent  had  been  discovered  iiubsequentl 
preparation  of  the  present  bill ;  but  it  would  be  seen,  that  the  precaution 
were  the  same.  Indeed,  the  bill  went  further  than  the  precedent,  because  | 
which  he  omitted  to  mention  before)  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  insti 
should  be  signed  also  in  the  presence  of  a  confidential  servant.  The  que 
forp^ery  had  been  considered ;  but,  as  the  duration  of  the  bill  was  to  be  so  ih) 
as  It  was  environed  with  so  many  cautions,  it  was  thought  that  forgery  wg 
be  possible,  because  the  forgery  of  the  stamp  alone  would  not  be  sufficient.  1 
be  necessary  also  to  affix  the  names  of  all  those  who  attested  it.  In  almn 
instrument  there  would  be  five  signatures.  Referring  to  the  Regency  Act 
not  find  in  it  any  provision  making  it  treason  to  counterfeit  the  sigpi-manui 
C.  Wetherell  said,  he  did  not  desire  to  persevere  in  his  su^^gestion].  If 
necessary  to  continue  the  present  measure  after  this  session,  it  would  then  I 
to  consider  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  any  additional  provision 
this  point.  But  at  present  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary,  for  the  reason) 
he  had  stated,  and  also  as  forgery  was  at  all  times  subject  to  a  high  pei 
common  la%. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  a  committee  appointed 
following  day. 

Mat  28,  1830. 

The  Bill  was  passed  through  the  committee,  and  ordered  to  be  reported,  y 
amendments.     On  the  question  being  put,  that  it  be  read  a  third  time, — 

Sir  Robkbt  Peel  wished  to  say  in  reply  to  an  observation  made  last  nig 
specting  the  crime  of  forging  the  Royal  Signature  stamp,  that  in  the  Regei 
there  was  a  clause,  enabling  his  present  majesty,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  1 
**  Grcorge,  Prince  Regent,"  and  the  Act  did  not  make  the  foivinff  that  si( 
treason,  but  forgery.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  precedent  afforded  by  tli 
was  strictly  followed ;  and  most  hon.  members,  be  had  no  doubt,  would  couM 
punishment  of  forgery  abundantly  sufficient  for  such  a  possible  offence.  Th 
precautions  contained  in  the  bill  better  provided  against  forgery  than  would  1 
traordinary  severity  which  they  might  introduce  in  the  nature  of  a  penal  enai 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  immediately  carried  up  to  the  Lords  by  Sir  R.  F 


THE  NEW  POLICE. 
Mat  28,  1830. 

Sir  R.  Vyvyan  moved,  '^  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesi 
he  would  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  House  the  number  of  men  employed 
Police  of  the  metropolis  under  the  Police  bill  of  1820,  distinguishing  the  grada 
persons  so  employed,  and  the  s{>ecific  number  of  each  grade,  together  with  t 
and  Allowance  of  all  the  |)ersons  employed  ;  and  also  all  the  General  Orden 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  since  the  formation  of  the  Establishment.^* 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Li 
and  agreed  to. 

Sib  Rodebt  Peei^  who  just  then  entered,  said,  if  he  had  been  in  the  Hmw 
the  hon.  baronet  moved  for  these  Returns,  he  should  have  taken  that  opportu 
stating,  that  on  this  subject  he  was  prei^ared  to  sive  the  House  the  folfeat  li 
tion.    All  the  orders  which  had  been  issued,  both  general  as  well  at  sccrel— 1 
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any,  bot  in  fiust  there  were  none, — ^he  should  be  roost  willing  to  lay  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  There  was  no  sort  of  information  connected  with  the  police 
flat  he  was  not  ready  to  give.  •  In  order,  however,  to  make  the  returns  to  be  laid  on 
tiK  table  complete,  the  House  ought  to  know  to  what  extent  the  police  had  been 
kought  into  operation,  and  what  was  the  extent  of  the  districts  it  guarded.  He 
woqU  therefore  move  for  an  account  of  the  number  of  districts  to  which  the 
Metropolis  police  had  been  extended,  specifying  the  number  of  parishes,  and  the 
pspttlatioD  cif  each  parish  according  to  the  last  Population  Returns,  with  the  total 
iWNiDt  of  the  population  embraced  within  the  dbtricts  of  the  police. 

.  3ir.  Lennard  said,  he  had  made  no  allusion  to  secret  orders,  for  he  did  not  suppose 
tkat  aoy  such  had  been  given. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  if  there  had  been  any  he  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
fradueed  them,  for  he  was  convinced  that  the  efficiency  of  the  police  would  be  in- 

oiMcd  in  proportion  as  it  was  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  House. 
Lord  Encombe  said,  if  the  Metropolitan  police  were  to  be  conducted  on  the  ^ame 

frindples  as  that  at  Brighton,  it  would  be  purely  a  military  body. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  knew  nothing  of  the  Brighton  police,  except  having  seen  the 

md.    He  had  readily  given  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  such  towns  as  chose 

b  iBrm  a  police  like  the  Metropolitan  police ;  but  he  had  taken  no  other  part 

la  their  proceedings,  though  he  hoped,  that  every  provincial  town  would  form 

Mb  A  police. 
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Mat  28,  1830. 

)Ir.  O'Connell,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for  '^  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
cflectual  and  radical  reform  of  abuses  in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
ComiDons  House  of  Parliament." 

•Mr.  John  Wood  seconded  the  motion. 

Lord  John  Russell  intimated  his  intention  of  moving,  by  way  of  amendment,  a 
series  of  resolutions,  in  substance  the  same  as  those  which  he  had  formerly  proposed 
m  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

la  the  course  of  the  evening.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  question  was  already  so 
BQch  exhausted,  that  he  would  not  trouble  the  House  with  any  general  observations 
ipoo  the  matter  at  issue,  but  confine  himself  to  the  motions  which  had  been  made. 
'Uere  were  two  specific  propositions  before  the  House.  The  one  was  the  motion  of 
tW  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  the  other  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord. 
Tbe  motion  of  the  learned  gentleman  embraced  three  topics — Triennial  Parliaments, 
Vole  by  Ballot,  and  Universal  Sufifrage.  The  act  which  altered  triennial  parliaments 
into  septennial,  had  been  designated  by  the  learned  gentleman  a  gross  usurpation, 
isd  he  hail,  on  that  ground,  claimed  the  going  back  to  triennial  parliaments;  but 
be  begged  to  observe,  that  the  usurpation  extended  only  as  far  as  that  one  parliament 
«ii  cnocemed,  which  was  elected  for  three  years.  With  respect  to  future  parlia- 
neoti,  it  had  just  as  much  right  to  make  them  septennial,  as  the  present  parliament 
bad  to  make  future  ones  triennial.  But  he  was  opposed  to  triennial  parliaments  on 
other  grounds;  neither  did  he  see  how  it  could  help  the  interests  of  which  its  friends 
declared  themselves  the  advocates.  The  expenses  of  elections  had  been  talked  of; 
bit  surely  the  oftener  they  occurred,  the  more  frequent  must  be  the  expense.  It 
kid  been  stated,  that  in  clubs  the  vote  by  ballot  prevailed,  but  he  thought  that  there 
vt^  a  great  difference  between  the  cases;  besides  which,  he  altogether  doubted  the 
fAifj  uf  exercising  the  elective  franchise  in  secret;  to  him  it  appeared  that  it  would 
ifibrd  ample  cover  for  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  if  it  did  not  altogether  prevent  that  free 
cuvass  and  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  different  candidates. —  [Some  hon.  mem- 
bar  observed,  *' They  may  have  that  too"].  No:  if  they  did  discuss  those  meriU, 
■ales  hypocrisy  were  afterwards  made  use  of,  the  landlord  would  have  just  as  much 
famtr  of  discovering  what  the  vote  of  his  tenant  was,  whether  the  discussion  took 
pbcc  in  the  public-house  or  on  the  hustings;  neither  did  he  believe  that  any  assur- 
oould  be  given  that  the  ballot  would  be  fairly  token.    To  whomsoever  the  task 
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might  be  trusted,  he  would  be  placed  in  a  nituation  of  great  napoMibillty. 
respect  to  unlTersal  suflPragc,  he  had  only  this  observation  to  make;-— If  the  ]» 
member  had  said,  "  I  prefer  a  republic  to  a  monarchy,"  he  shoukl  liave  uodei 
why  that  learned  gentleman  wanted  to  have  universal  suffrage.  But  if  be  aak 
he  intended  to  improve  the  constitution  according  to  consUtutioiial  pripc 
he  ought  to  show  that  there  was  a  precedent  in  the  constitutioo  for  UDiversa 
frage.  There  was  no  such  precedent.  Once  grant  univcnal  suffrage,  and 
monarchy  which  the  learned  gentleman  professed  to  admire— that  House  of  I 
for  the  existence  of  which,  he  said,  he  saw  so  many  excellent  reasoos,  would  no 
survive.  If  that  House  were  to  be  the  immediate  org^n  of  the  people's  wiU»  it  i 
not  long  be  content  with  possessing  only  one-third  of  the  legislative  power— ai 
first  moment  in  which  there  was  an  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lo 
the  expressed  opinion  of  the  representatives  elected  on  the  principle  of  uniTeru 
frage,  that  moment  would  endanger  either  the  existence  of  the  Ilouae  of  Lor 
change  the  state  of  the  country,  so  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  govcrniBcnt. 
let  him  tell  the  learned  gentleman,  who  had  been  so  fond  of  referring  to  the  tic 
the  Revolution,  that  if  universal  suffrage  had  existed  then,  they  oerer  would 
had  that  Revolution;  for  the  voice  of  the  people  was  decidedly  for  another  fv 
government.  But  the  learned  gentleman  had  contended,  that  as  the  peoide  pa 
the  public  appointments,  they  ought  to  have  a  control  over  those  appointn 
Why,  did  not  that  very  arsiiment  show  that  as  soon  as  they  g^t  possession  i 
elective  power,  they  would  also  want  the  executive  power?  The  only  tai 
instance  that  had  been  cited  by  the  other  side,  was  that  of  an  hon.  and  ^ 
general,  who  had  be'en  dismissctl  from  his  office  for  voting  agfiinst  the  g^vvmi 
but  did  any  one  suppose  that  a  state  could  ever  be  so  constituted  t»  that  thoK 
were  opposed  to  the  government  in  opinion  should  form  part  of  the  govcmc 
But  even  supposing  that  this  circumstance  eave  a  proof  of  a  corrupt  state  of  tl 
he  could  tell  the  learned  gentleman  that  universal  suffrage  would  give  no  sei 
from  such  dismissals  from  office;  andyin  this  ancient  limited  monarchy  then 
infinitely  less  exercise  of  this  power  than  in  that  republic  where  universal  su 
prevailed.  In  this  country,  when  there  was  a  change  of  government,  the  ren 
were  generally  confined  to  those  who  held  confidential  situations,  and  all  the  s 
dioate  officers  were  usually  retained;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  couM  assui 
learned  gentleman  from  good  authority,  that  when  General  Jackson  succccc 
the  presidential  chair,  his  first  act  was  to  remove  every  individual  from  oflSce- 
the  highest  down  to  the  lowest — even  the  very  postmasters,  who  had  been  op 
to  his  interest.  In  his  mind,  that  was  a  conclusive  proof,  that  even  if  there 
universal  suffrage,  there  still  would  be  no  security  against  the  removal  of  indir 
from  offi(*e.\  On  these  gprounds,  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  motion  of  th4 
and  learned  gentleman.  With  res])cct  to  the  amenament  of  the  noble  lord,  he 
say  that  he  was  also  opposed  to  that.  The  noble  lord,  referring  to  something 
he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  said  on  a  former  night,  observed,  that  he  had  contrasts 
present  House  of  Commons  with  the  Houses  of  Commons  in  the  reigns  of  Geo 
and  II.;  but  that  ho  (Lonl  J.  llussell)  was  ready  to  prove  that  there  was 
attention  paid  to  the  ])ublic  interest  in  those  times  than  at  present.  If  this  r 
any  thing,  it  proved  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  reform ;  for,  as  the  nobi 
had  observed,  there  were  more  members  of  parliament  holding  office  formerij 
now,  so  that  the  present  defect,  according  to  that  argjument,  would  be,  (hat 
were  too  few  members  holding  offices.  The  proposal  of  the  noble  lord  was  si 
to  affiinl  no  satisfaction  to  those  who  sided  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentl* 
and.  if  it  were  carried  into  execution,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  it  ' 
involve  the  whole  country  in  great  confusion.  In  particular,  the  part  of  thef 
sition  which  n»ferre«I  to  the  com]Milsory  di<franchi!*ement  of  boroughs,  appea 
hiin  to  be  quite  incomprehensihlt*;  he  could  not  understand  in  what  mann* 
pecuuiary  compensation  was  to  be  affonled,  or  to  whom  it  was  to  l>e  paid.  F 
still  more  jrencral  grounds  he  was  np{M)se<l  to  the  pn>po!»ed  iKirliamentary  n 
The  House  was  hound  to  divide  this  question  on  the  most  comprehensive  ' 
They  had  to  consider  whether  there  were  not  on  the  whole  a  general  repir<en 
of  the  [leople  in  that  House;  and  whether  the  popular  voire  were  not  sulBe 
beard,    For  himself  he  thought  that  it  was;  ana  that  that  House  was  not  n 
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9d  by  tb»  members  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature.     The  hon.  and 

SeDUenaa  bad  contended  that  the  want  of  reform  was  the  cause  of  the  expen- 

leogtben^d  ware  in  which  this  country  had  been  engaged.     He  begged 

deny  that  assertion;  for  he  did  not  believe  that  a  House  representing  the 

f  the  people  would  be  a  security  against  the  recurrence  of  expensive  ware, 

hftd  been  found  in  the  experience  of  English  history,  that  peace  was  vety 

or  that  war  was  very  adverse  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people.     He  would 

ml  the  people  sometimes  became  tired  of  war;  but  war  having  been  entered 

wms  then  matter  for  the  consideration  of  government  whether  there  were  not 

taneea  to  prechide  an  immediate  treaty  of  peace.     On  these  grounds,  and  not 

bat  there  were  any  grievances  made  out  which  called  for  parliamentary 

be  should  certainly  give  his  most  decided  opposition  to  both  the  measui^s 

be  House. 

Untton,  the  numbers  were— for  the  motion,  13;  again8tit,dl9 — majority,  306. 
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Ju9b3,  1830. 

'lullimore  moved,  *'  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
that  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  direct  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
into  the  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  and  Wales,  to  take  into 
isideration  the  state  of  the  Law  of  Divorce,  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
^  persons  to  obtain  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  in  cases  of  adultery, 
process  in  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction." 

il  members  having  spoken,  Sib  Robert  Pbel  said,  the  House  had.  some 
»  complain  of  the  imperfect  notice  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
n  of  Uiis  measure — all-important  as  that  was.  He  was,  therefore,  rather 
r  surprise  in  being  called  upon  tb  g^ve  an  opinion  upon  it  at  that  moment. 
aony  to  be  compelled  to  g^ve  a  vote  on  so  extensive  a  subject  without  the 
iHiaideration.  The  question,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  this: — Was  a  case 
nty  made  out  for  a  change  in  the  existing  law?  and,  secondly,  was  the  pro- 
m  best  mode  of  legislating  upon  the  subject?  As  to  the  firat  part  of  the 
,  he  would  not  at  that  moment  undertake  to  decide  it,  but  he  was  prepared 
lal  he  could  not  admit  all  the  hon.  and  learned  member^s  statements.  It 
1  said  that  that  House  was  not  a  competent  tribunal  in  cases  of  divorce,  and 
Hoe  cases  out  of  ten  collusion  took  place.  He  thought,  however,  that  that 
It  was  much  exaggerated;  for  he  could  not  give  the  name  of  collusion  to  a 
ere  a  wife,  who  bad  been  guilty  of  adulteirv,  and  wronged  an  affectionate 
i  offered  oo  opposition  to  his  procuring  a  divorce.  If  it  were  the  case  that 
1  was  frequent  and  inevitable,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  take  some  means  of 
ng  such  an  evil  in  future.  But  the  testimony  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
Tregony  was  directly  opposed  to  such  a  supposition.  If  by  collusion  were 
.  erimlnal  collusion  to  obtain  a  divorce,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  by  no 
f  opinion  that  such  a  collusion  was  frc(juent.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
>ke  of  the  expense  of  the  remedy  operating  to  give  the  rich  an  advantage 
;  poor.  Let  them  adopt  what  regulations  they  pleased  on  the  subject,  he 
bat  that  inequality  could  not  be  obviated.  How  could  any  court  determine 
Qstice  or  expediency  of  granting  a  divorce  without  an  extensive  review  of  the 
lie  parties  by  whom  it  was  claimed,  and  without  hearing  satbfactory  evidence 
e  subject?  The  expense  attendant  on  such  proceedings  must  always  operate 
to  the  poor.  It  had  been  said  that  there  were  courts  in  which  a  sulpect  of 
d  eould  be  investigated  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  £15,  With  a  reference 
e  morality,  however,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
U  the  existing  inconveniences  than  to  make  divorce  so  easily  attainable.  To 
would  be  to  hold  out  a  temptation  to  adultery,  He  was  tar  from  thinking 
present  system  was  a  good  one;  but  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  say, 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Clare,  that  the  husband  should  have  no  remedy 
nfidelity  of  his  wife. 
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Af r.  O^Connell  said,  ho  was  not  opposed  to  divorces  a  metua  et  thoro. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  his  arg-ument  applied  to  both  species  of  divorce.  It  wax  w 
to  make  it  the  general  rule  thut  there  should  be  no  divorce;  but  there  most  be  excf 
tions;  yet  those  exceptions  ought  to  be  strictly  enquired  into,  and  ought  to  bet 
subjects  of  distinct  acts  of  legislation.  As  to  referring  the  subject  to  the  eccle«ii 
tical  commission,  it  must  be  reinembi>red  that  that  commission  was  appointed  i 
a  very  ditferent  purpose.  And,  besides,  there  were  in  the  discussion  of  the  questi 
many  moral  and  political  considerations,  which  the  legislature  ought  to  retain  iu  itso^ 
hands,  and  not  devolve  them  upon  any  commission.  It  must  also  be  recoUected,  tt 
the  commissioners  were  actinir  gratuitously.  Having  undertaken  what  it  would  reqoi 
three  or  four  years  of  application  to  accomplish,  was  it  fair  to  impose  upon  them  i 
additional  labour?  For  all  these  reasons  he  was  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  bo 
and  learned  gentleman's  motion;  and  hoped  that  he  would  follow  the  advice  of  t 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tregony,  and  not  press  his  motion  to  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  102  against  4o;  majority,  57. 


FGUR-AXD-A-IIALF  PER  CENT. 
JiNE  4,  1830. 

On  the  motion  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  Ways  and  Meif 
with  reference  to  his  notice  of  motion  resj)ecting  the  prerogative  of  the  Crowafti 
the  4^-per-c'ent  duties,  he  (Sir  James  (jrahum)  wished  to  make  a  ])roposition.  h 
proposition  was  this : — That  his  majesty's  ministers  should  undertake,  without  Ic 
of  time,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  prtTogative  of  the  Crown  to  import  eommcd'ti 
free  of  duty,  to  such  commodities  as  were  for  the  use  of  the  Crown,  and  not  allowii 
it  to  import  commodities  free  of  duty,  for  sale,  particu'arly  the  sug^r  wliich  wasM 
here  in  payment  of  the  4}-per-eeut  duties,  from  Barbados  and  the  Leeward  IsUiH 
If  ministers  would  accept  his  ])roposition,  and  bring  in  such  a  measure,  it  would  tai 
away  the  necessity  of  making  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  though 
should  reserve  to  himself  the  right,  if  he  were  not  sati>fieii  with  the  tneasure,  to  brii 
forward  a  motion  on  the  subject  hereatter. 

Sir  Rodkrt  Pf.kl  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  making  that  statement  hefb 
g^jing  into  the  committee,  whifh  his  right  hon.  friend  would  have  had  to  make, 
appeared,  that  acconiing  to  the  ])rinciple  of  the  I'onstituticm,  nothing  was  nr 
clear  than  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  bring  into  the  couotnr  ai 
commo<lities  without  the  payment  of  any  ordinary  duties ;  and  it  was  quite  ck 
that  this  prerogative  exten<le<l  to  the  sugar  which  the  Crown  received  in  pajmeol 
the  4V-()er-c€>nt  duties.  It  was,  he  asserted,  quite  clear,  according  to  the  eooMit 
tional  law  of  this  country,  and  the  common  law,  that  this  sugar  was  not  subject 
pay  Customs'  duties.  That  was  the  fact  in  point  of  law.  The  pn»ceeds  of  tha 
duties  (the  4j-pcr-cents).  though  evidently  belonging  to  the  Crown,  were  b 
appropriated  to  any  ]H>rsonal,  but  to  public,  objects ;  and  were  applied  to  dimini 
the  charges  on  some  other  public  funds.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  preimred 
contend  that  the  Crown  couhl  import  commodities  for  sale  in  the  market,  eicepc  < 
payment  of  duties,  like  other  persons.  Neither  was  ho  prepared  to  say,  that  tl 
pn>rogative,  though  existing  constitutionally  to  this  extent,  might  not  leail  topuhl 
inconvenience.  He  was  not  prcparid  to  say,  that  the  prerogative,  if  wholly  « 
limit(Hl,  might  not  lead  to  abuse.  It  was  therefore  the  intention  of  mini.*trr' 
place  the  prerogative  under  such  a  limitation,  thut  the  sugar  for  sale  should  ik<  i 
brought  into  the  market  without  paying  the  Customs'  duties.  His  right  hon.  t'ri«i 
would  have  to  intniiluce  a  legislative  meusure  on  the  subject,  to  the  Houm.  U 
should  n*ser>'e  himself  for  further  ex^tlunation  when  the  measure  wa«  ^ubinitN^t 
Parliament,  and  then  the  hon.  baronet  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  if  ll 
enactment  merited  his  approhation. 

Sir  James  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary. 
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nittee  of  supply,  on  the  question,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ^15,000  be 
lis  Majesty,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Law  Charges  for  1830,  being  put, 
bate  arose,  particularly  witii  reference  to  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
ty  the  I/ord  Chancellor,  for  a  libel. 

RT  Pkel,  rising  immediately  after  Mr.  O'Connell,  said,  that  whatever 
e  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  question  now  before  it,  he  was  certain 
r  member  would  be  prepared  to  give  his  vote  on  the  same  grounds  as  the 
rned  member  for  Clare,  lie  had  said  that  the  prosecution  was  vindictive :  if 
lonae  mark  its  sentiments,  by  reprobating  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney- 
t  let  it  not  degrade  itself  by  such  a  paltry  mode  of  reprobation  as  that 
the  votes  on  the  P^stimates.  Was  there  ever  such  a  miserable  mode  of 
h  a  great  constitutional  question  ?  Was  there  ever  an  instance  of 
to  subject  a  Lord  Chancellor  and  an  Attorney-general  to  censure,  by 
a  vote  of  £100?  And  what  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  paid  out  of 
ket  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  instituted  by  the  Attorney-general? 
:he  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Clare  be  among  the  first  to  charge  him 
iveness  on  that  very  ground,  and  cite  it  as  the  strongest  instance  of  an 
vindictive  feeling?  He  had  never  yet  seen  a  gentleman  placed  in  such 
i<i  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  beside  him.     When  he  had  been  expressly 

0  justify  his  conduct,  he  had  been  called  to  order  by  an  hon.  member, 
it  he  ought  not  to  proceed  in  an  explanation  into  which  he  had  been 
by  surprise.  He  must  say  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  not  been 
with.  He  was  called  upon,  without  any  public  notice  or  private  in- 
vindicale  his  conduct  in  these  prosecutions;  and  he  would  ask,  whether 

jonvenient  opportunity  for  discussing  that  subject?    A  motion  on  this 

1  Ijeen  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Plympton,  who  had 
ainst  a  private  prosecution  being  changed  to  a  public  one.     The  House 

against  it.  [ATo,  7/o.]  Well,  the  House  had  given  no  vote  upon  the 
1  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  given  notice  of  a  motion,  which  was 
e  whole  subject  before  the  House.     Not  content  with  this,  the  hon. 

Newark  had  also  given  notice  of  a  distinct  motion  to  a  similar  effect, 
lese  hon.  members  had  persevered  in  his  motion;  and  was  it  therefore 
it  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  could  expect  that  he  was  this  night  to  be 
enter  into  the  whole  question?  Although  it  was  competent  for  any 
T  in  a  Committee  of  Supply  to  introduce  any  question  he  pleased,  yet, 
of  convenience,  it  was  desirable  to  limit  questions  as  much  as  possible  to 
latters,  unless  distinct  notice  were  given.  A  pecuniary  consideration 
>se  out  of  the  question  of  the  hon.  baronet,  whether  the  expenses  of  the 
ellor's  prosecution  were  defrayed  out  of  the  public  purse.  If  they  were, 
jfrayed  by  the  vote  of  last  year.  He  hoped  they  were ;  for  he  thought  it 
lat  the  charges  of  such  prosecutions  should  come  from  the  public 
from  those  of  indiviluaU.  He  would  say,  that  although  his  (Sir  R. 
!  hsLfl  been  introduced  into  an  information,  he  would  not  pay  the  expense  of 
tomey-gcneral  had  instituted  tliat  prosectition,  not  out  of  regard  for  his 
ngs,  but  because  he  had,  is  St'cretary  of  State,  been  unjustly  libelled. 
?  so  without  communicating  lii-?  intention  to  him;  and  could  there  be 
ore  absurd  and  unjurit,  than  for  him  to  be  reqiiircd  to  pay  the  expenses 
tion,  in  respect  to  winch  lie  was  not  even  consulted  ?  It  was  the  duty 
ney-general  to  protect  public  servants  from  attempts  to  run  them  down 
e  performance  of  their  public  duties;  and  it  was  right  that  the  Lord 
should  refuse  to  pay  the  expenses  of  s  ich  a  prosecution.  He  should 
t  before  the  report  be  considore«l,  and  before  a  grant  be  made  to  defray 
es,  in  order  that  the  House  should  not  adopt  a  proceeding  implying  the 
isure  on  the  Attorney-ironeril,  or  on  the  Lord  Chancell(>r,  or  on  any 
>nnected  with  those  prosecution^!,  that  an  encjuiry  should  be  made,  and 
y  stated  to  the  House,  as  to  whether  it  were  usual  for  the  public  to  pay 
Vou  H. 
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Mr.  O^Connell  said,  ho  was  not  op|>osed  to  divorces  a  meiua  et  ihoro. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  his  arp^umcnt  applied  to  both  species  of  diTorce.  It  was 
to  make  it  the  general  rule  that  there  should  be  no  divorce;  bat  there  must  hi'  e» 
tions;  yet  those  exceptions  ought  to  be  strictly  enquired  into,  and  ought  to  be 
subjects  of  distinct  acts  of  legislation.  As  to  referring  the  subject  to  the  ecclei 
tical  commission,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  that  commission  was  appointed 
a  very  diilbrent  purpose.  And,  besides,  there  were  in  the  discussion  of  the  queD 
many  moral  and  political  considerations,  which  the  legislature  ought  to  retain  in  itsc 
hands,  and  not  devolve  them  upon  any  commission.  It  must  also  be  recollected,  t 
the  commissioners  were  actin'^  gratuitously.  Having  undertaken  what  it  would  reqi 
three  or  four  years  of  application  to  accomplish,  was  it  fair  to  impose  upon  then 
additional  labour?  For  all  these  reasons  he  was  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  b 
and  learned  gentleman's  mutinn;  and  hoped  that  he  would  follow  the  advice  of 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Trcgony,  and  not  press  his  motion  to  a  division. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  10*2  against  45;  majority,  57. 


FGUR-AND-AIIALF  PER  CENT. 
Jl->e  4,  1830. 

On  the  motion  for  the  House  to  n-solvo  itself  into  a  committee  of  Ways  and  Mci 
with  reference  to  his  notice  of  motion  respecting  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown ; 
the  4}-pcr-cent  duties,  he  (Sir  James  (iraham)  wished  to  make  a  proposition, 
proposition  was  this : — That  his  majesty's  ministers  should  undertake,  without 
of  time,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  import  commcd- 
free  of  duty,  to  such  commodities  as  wore  for  the  use  of  the  Crown,  and  not  allon 
it  to  import  commodities  fn^e  of  duty,  for  sale,  particu'arly  the  sugar  which  was! 
here  in  payment  of  the  4i-per-cont  duties,  fmm  Barbados  and  the  Ijccwanl  IrIu 
If  ministers  woul<l  accept  his  ])ropo^ition,  and  bring  in  such  a  meaaure.  it  would  1 
away  the  necessity  of  making  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  tbotigl 
should  reserve  to  himself  the  right,  if  he  were  not  sati^fietl  with  the  measure,  tu  bi 
forward  a  motion  on  the  subject  hereatter. 

Sir  Rodkrt  Pekl  was  glad  of  the  opportunitv  of  making  that  statement  be 
g^ing  into  the  coniniittee,  which  his  right  hon.  fnend  would  have  had  to  make, 
appeared,  that  acconling  to  the  principle  of  the  (Constitution,  nothing  was  B 
clear  than  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  bring  into  the  coaotry 
commodities  without  the  payment  of  any  ordinary  duties ;  and  it  was  quite  c 
that  this  prerogative  extended  to  the  sugar  which  the  Crown  received  in  paymet 
the  4^-per-cent  duties.  It  was,  he  asserted,  quite  clear,  according  to  the  coort 
tional  law  of  this  countrv',  and  the  common  law,  that  this  sugar  was  not  subjee 
pay  CtLstoms*  duties.  '1  hat  was  the  fact  in  point  of  law.  The  procei<is  of  tl 
duties  (the  4J-per-ccnts),  though  evidently  belonging  to  the  Crown,  were 
appropriated  to  any  personal,  but  to  public,  objects ;  and  were  applied  to  dimi 
the  charges  on  some  other  public  funds.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  prepare 
contend  that  the  Crown  could  import  comnuxlities  for  sale  in  the  market,  e&cep 
payment  of  duties,  like  other  persons.  Neither  was  he  prepared  to  say,  thai 
pren)gative,  though  existing  constitutionally  to  this  extent,  nnght  not  lead  tnni 
inconvenience.  He  was  not  [ircparcd  to  say,  that  the  prerogative,  if  wholly 
limiteil,  might  not  lead  to  abuse.  It  was  therefore  the  intention  of  mini«tei 
place  the  prerogative  under  such  a  limitation,  that  the  sugar  for  sale  should  m 
brought  into  the  market  without  paying  the  Customs'  duties.  His  right  hon.  fr 
would  have  to  intnMliice  a  legi>lative  measure  on  the  subject,  to  the  l]«>u«e. 
should  n*serve  himself  for  further  ex^>lanation  when  the  njca^uro  was  snbmittr 
Parliament,  and  then  the  lion,  Imronet  would  have  an  opi>urtunity  of  seeing  U 
enactment  merited  his  approbation. 

Sir  James  accepted  the  propoMtion  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary. 
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amittee  of  supply,  on  the  question,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ^15,000  be 
his  Majesty,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Law  Charges  for  1830,  being  nut, 
lebate  arose,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  a  libel. 

ERT  Peel,  rising  immediately  after  Mr.  O'Connell,  said,  that  whatever 
he  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  question  now  before  it,  he  was  certain 
er  member  would  be  prepared  to  give  his  vote  on  the  same  grounds  as  the 
irned  member  for  Clare.  He  had  said  that  the  prosecution  was  vindictive:  if 
House  mark  its  sentiments,  by  reprobating  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney- 
iit  let  it  not  degrade  itself  by  such  a  pultry  mode  of  reprobation  as  that 

the  votes  on  the  Estimates.     Was  there  ever  such  a  miserable  mode  of 
th    a   great   constitutional  question  ?     Was  there  ever  an   instance  of 

to  subject  a  Ijord  Chancellor  and  an  Attorney-general  to  censure,  by 
j:  a  vote  of  £100?  And  what  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  paid  out  of 
ckct  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  instituted  by  the  Attorney-general? 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Clare  be  among  the  first  to  charge  him 
tiveness  on  that  very  ground,  and  cite  it  as  the  strongest  instance  of  an 
vindictive  feeling?  He  had  never  yet  seen  a  gentleman  placed  in  such 
a^  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  beside  him.  When  he  had  been  expressly 
to  justify  his  conduct,  he  had  been  called  to  order  by  an  hon.  member, 
lat  he  ought  not  to  proceed  in  an  explanation  into  which  he  had  been 
1?  by  surprise.     He  must  say  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  not  been 

with.  He  was  called  upon,  without  any  public  notice  or  private  in- 
5  vindicate  his  conduct  in  these  prosecutions;  and  he  would  ask,  whether 

convenient  opportunity  for  discussing  that  subject  ?  A  motion  on  this 
id  been  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Plympton,  who  had 
jainst  a  private  prosecution  being  changed  to  a  public  one.  The  House 
i  against  it.  [iVo,  tio.']  Well,  the  House  had  given  no  vote  upon  the 
it  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  given  notice  of  a  motion,  which  was 
iie  whole  subject  before  the  House.  Not  content  with  this,  the  hon, 
r  Newark  had  also  given  notice  of  a  distinct  motion  to  a  similar  effect, 
these  hon.  members  had  persevered  in  his  motion ;  and  was  it  therefore 
lat  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  could  expect  that  he  was  this  night  to  be 
)  enter  into  the  whole  question  ?  Although  it  was  competent  for  any 
»er  in  a  Committee  of  Supply  to  iniroduce  any  question  he  pleased,  yet, 

of  convenience,  it  was  desirable  to  limit  questions  as  much  as  possible  to 
matters,  unless  distinct  notice  were  given.  A  pecuniary  consideration 
•ose  out  of  the  question  of  the  hon.  baronet,  whether  the  expenses  of  the 
cellor's  prosecution  were  defrayed  out  of  the  public  purse.  If  they  were, 
lefrayed  by  the  vote  of  last  year.  He  hoped  they  were ;  for  he  thought  it 
that   the   charges  of  such  prosecutions  should  come  from   the   public 

fnjm  those  of  indivi  luah.  He  woiild  say,  that  although  his  (Sir  R. 
le  had  been  introduced  into  an  information,  he  would  not  pay  the  expense  of 
ttorney -general  had  iu:^tituted  that  prosecution,  not  out  of  regard  for  his 
ings,  but  because  he  hatl,  is  Sv^'cretary  of  State,  been  unjustly  libelled, 
le  so  without  communicating  his  intention  to  him ;  and  could  there  be 
norc  absurd  and  unjust,  than  for  him  to  bo  required  to  pay  the  expenses 
ition,  in  res;K»ct  to  which  lie  was  not  even  consulted  ?  It  was  the  duty 
rney-peneral  to  protect  public  servants  from  attempts  to  run  them  down 
le  performance  of  their  public  duties;  and  it  was  right  that  the  I^ord 

should  refuse  to  ])ay  the  expenses  of  s  ich  a  prosecution.  He  should 
It  befuro  tho  report  be  considered,  and  before  a  grant  be  made  to  defray 
ses,  in  order  that  the  House  should  not  adopt  a  proceeding  implying  the 
nsure  on  the  Attorney-p^.-ncril,  or  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  on  any 
onnected  with  those  prosecutions,  that  an  enquiry  should  be  made,  and 
lly  8tate<l  to  the  House,  as  to  whether  it  were  usual  for  the  public  to  pay 
■Vol.  II. 
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,buttliatliLMv«Kildderen<l  it  on  ihegrouiul  ol'its  giving  a  new  security  and  pro- 
property.  Now,  he  would  again  slate  that  whicli  he  luul  statetl  thcothernig-ht, 
Liiild,  in  his  opinion,  have  precisely  tlie  contrary  ellect.  If  he  were  to  look 
ly  forward  to  his  continuing  to  hold  the  olhcc  of  secretary  of  state,  he 
mre  those  who  advocated  the  pro])0&ition  of  the  riglit  hon.  and  learned 
n,  that  nothing  would  be  more  agreeahlo  to  him  than  to  agree  to  a  com- 
of  puui>hment,  if  he  could  bring  himstlf  to  believe  that  it  would  be  attended 
;6cial  ctfeets.  It  would  unquestionably  free  him  from  many  very  painful 
»n«.  In  arguing  this  question,  he  relied  entirely  on  facts  connected  with 
intiie  concerns  of  tliis  city,  and  to  these  facts  the  House,  in  his  opinion, 
attach  very  great  weight,  lie  particularly  selected  the  ca?e  of  the  London 
md  of  the  Bank  of  Kncrlaud.  lie,  however,  formerly  declared,  and  he  now 
that  he  did  not  nu an  \o  retain  thi^  punifthment  merely  on  account  of  the 
•  interests  of  the  London  bankers  or  of  the  Ijank  of  England,  but  because 
at  the  general  interests  of  the  public  were  deeply  concerned.  In  treating 
ion  formerly,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  advert  to  the  London  bankers ; 
id  first  statetl  the  immense  extent  of  their  business.  He  had  shown  that 
banking  establishments  (torming  the  Bankers'  Ct»mmittee  far  prosecuting 
had  in  the  course  <>f  three  days,  in  the  month  of  May,  transacted  busi- 
le  amount  of  i,*  J  0,000,000.  That  fact,  which  he  then  stated,  and  which 
at  the  time  to  have  astonished  some  gentlemen,  he  now  confidently 
He  had  also  stated  to  the  House,  that  four  private  banking-houses 
»n  lutd,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  transacted  business  to  the  amount 
:HX),000.  But  then  he  was  told  that,  as  all  the  drafts  and  bills  of 
must  go  through  the  clearing-house,  an  eifectual  security  against  forgery 
created.  Thcrt^fore,  the  right  hon.  and  learnetl  gentleman  argued  that 
t  to  deduct  from  thesccuritie"«  which  were  liable  to  forgery,  that  they  ought 
from  the  general  account,  all  notes  and  drafts  which  went  through  the 
louse.  Now,  he  dilfered  entirely  from  those  who  advanced  this  as  a  valid 
lie  would  contend  that  the  clearing-house  was  not  an  etfect:ial  security 
"gery.  He  would  contend  that  the  right  hon.  and  learne<i  gentleman,  and  not 
'as  mistaken  as  to  facts.  He  said  that  the  banker  was  not  called  on  to  pay 
r  when  the  instrument  was  presented,  and  that  therefore  he  had  an  oppor- 
L«certaining  its  authenticity.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  fact  was,  and 
,  that  forgeries  had  on  many  occasions  passed  the  clearing-house.  A  recent 
If  i;.50O  on  Messrs.  Uoth^child,  did  actually  pjiss  through  the  clearing- 
Then  a  lx>ndon  banker  receiveil  a  bill,  he  had,  no  doubt,  a  day  to  ascertain 
nes.** ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  such  skill  was  evinced  in  the  ])erpetration  of 
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amount  of  business  was  necessarily  transacted,  tliey  had  only  instituted  thrc 

cutions  for  forgery  in  the  last  assize^,  and  in  the  present  there  was  not  o 

recorded,  in  England  or  Waloit,  for  forgery  on  that  establishment.     The  ri 

and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  an  unflincli 

Becutor,  when  it  wa<(  supposed  that  the  prosecution  would  serve  its  interest; 

it  was  always  guided  by  its  legal  advisers,  who  never  urged  a  prosecutiu 

where  conviction  was  sure  to  follow,  and  that,  therefore,  many  cases  ol 

might  occur,  which,  being  abandone<l,  were  unknown  to  the  public.     Non 

sent  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  a  return,  specifying  the  entire  extent  of 

of  which  that  body  had  receiveil  notice  during  the  years  18*27,  1828,  and  }i 

did  not  call  for  a  mere  return  of  forgeries  that  were  prosecuted,  but  f 

return  of  the  forgeries  attempted  on  the  Bank  of  England,  i^hether  tliey  s 

or  not,  and  what  was  the  result y     In  18*27,  the  total  amount  of  forgeries  on 

of  England  was  £*2,107;  in  1828,  the  total  amount,  under  the  existting 

i;197;  in  18*29,  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  York  forged  throe  ptiwer*  of 

to  the  amount  of  £0,500;  he,  however,  not  placing  much  confidence  in  th 

ingness  of  juries  to  convict,  left  the  country  the  moment  he  had  received  th 

but,  exclusive  of  that  particular  forgery,  tlie  sum  of  which  it  was  nttempti^d  l 

the  Bank  of  Engbnd  by  fahe  instruments,  in  18*20,  amounted  only  to  X;i7i 

it,  he  would  ask,  be  argued,  alter  this  was  made  known,  that  the  pn'>ent  i>ti 

law  affordcil  no  protection  to  property?     The  hon.  member  for  i'alne  arg 

the  Bank  of  England,  being  a  rigorous  and  inexorable  prosecutor,  therein 

its  own  property.     But  if  grand  juries  were  so  verj'  unwilling  to  find  ini 

these  cases,  and  if  petty  juries  were  so  anxious  not  to  convict,  a>  the  House 

told,  how  came  it  tnat  the  Bank  of  England  commanded  this  protection  fu 

perty?     The  two  arguments  were  com|)letely  op|)osed  to  cacii  other.     Al 

liad  heard,  his  conscientious  conviction  was,  that  they  would  not  be  pr<»ni 

protection  of  property,  or  the  cause  of  public  morality,  by  substitutin)^''  th' 

ment  of  transportation  for  the  punishment  of  death.    One  punishment  was 

mentioned  to  him  as  very  proper  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  ca<e  of  forgery 

suggested  that  the  culprit  should  l)e  branded,  and  thus  held  up  to  public 

This,  however,  had  been  formerly  trieil,  with  reference  to  other  ot!cnci*s.  a 

failed.     In  1GG9,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  an  act  was  passe<l  by  ^ 

peri>etrators  of  burglary  and  larceny  were  directetl  to  be  puni^hell  by  brum 

on  the  face  and  hand;  but  six  or  seven  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Que<'n  .\ 

act  was  repealed,  on  the  exi)ress  ground  that  the  offenders  who  were  thus  dr 

society,  instead  of  being  in  any  degree  reformed,  became  more  desperate;  a 

quite  sure  that  any  very  severe  secondary  ))unishment,  if  substituted  for  dea 

speedily  Ihj  aboli.-lied.     The  French,  he  knew,  had  seeomlary  punishmvut 

was  convince<l,  that  if  an  individual  here  were  to  be  condenmeil,  as  man 

France,  to  work  for  ten  years  on  the  public  roads,  dragging  a  cannnn-l 

feet,  the  Quakers,  or  the  sentimentalist^  as  the  hon.  and  learne<l  u-^'ntlou 

them,  would  shud<ler  at  such  a  punishment,  and  would  feel  ju<st  as  niui-h  r 

to  prosecute  for  the  crime  of  forgery  as  they  did  at  present  on  account  vf 

tion  of  death.     Much  bail  been  said  about  Fninee;  but  he  must  obst-r^t 

punishment  of  death  for  forgery  was  not  al)oli>hed  in  that  eoimtry.     'I'hi* 

transfers  of  stock,  or  of  any  documents  liearing  the  stamp  of  the  provorni 

still  subject  to  the  punisliment  of  death.    Secondary  punishments,  though  r 

by  the  law,  were  not  at  all  popular  tliere.     The  punishment  of  the  cnrct 

stance,  was  denounce<i  as  cruel  and  deirrading.     In  taking  the  course  whi 

it  to  be  his  duty  to  pursue,  he  was  actuatcti  by  no  other  motive  than  the  | 

of  property,  and  the  repression  of  crime.    If  the  House  thought  differently  i 

he  must  bow  to  its  decision;  but.  under  all  circumstances,  he  would  act  >tea 

the  feelings  and  principles  which  a  serious  consideration  of  the  suhjiH.*!  bail 

Mr.  Brougham  having  addressed  the  lIou>e  at  some  length.  Sir  KuIkn 

explanation  stattsl,  that  tJie  menil)ers  of  the  committee  of  bankers  to  whon 

and  learned  gentleman  alluded,  had  nev<.r  spoken  to  him  as  a  biMly,  or  in 

capacity  than  that  of  individuals  on  their  own  responsibility.     He  could  i 

hon.  member,  that  he  must  have  been  misinformed  it'  he  understood  that  eiil 
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iodiridaals  io  question  had  consented  to  forego  a  prosecution  from    motives  of 

frincipk. 
On  a  division,  the  numbers  were :  for  the  clause  abolishing  the  punishment  of 

Auh  for  forgenr,  151;  against  it,  138;  majority  for  the  clause,  18. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  having  brought  up  the  clause,  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  and 
Mid.  that  be  bowed  to  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  although  he  must 
Rpot,  that  his  sentiments  remained  entirely  unchanged,  and  he  believed  they  would 
MOD  bare  reason  to  repent  the  decision  to  which  they  had  just  come.  As  the  bill 
kid  taken  this  turn,  he  now  relinquished  to  others  the  benefit  of  his  labours,  and 
Wqueathed  the  further  progress  of  the  measure  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber, who  had,  he  took  it  for  granted,  well  weighed  the  terms  of  his  clause,  and  given 
Mit  that  deliberate  consideration*which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  not  had  the  power 
cf  bestowing  upon  it  On  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  then,  devolved  the 
laponslbility  of  this  amendment. 

June  8,  1830. 

Sn  RoBEBT  Peel  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  clause  added  to  the  Forgery 
Ponisbment  Bill.  The  right  hon.  baronet  said,  he  would  take  that  opportunity  of 
Making  a  statement  to  the  llouse,  in  reference  to  something  which  had  fallen  from 
ibe  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Knaresborough  last  night.  When  he  (Sir  Robert 
FM;  stated  that  he  had  communicated  with  six  of  the  most  respectable  merchants 
in  l/)odon,  expressing  to  him  their  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  If  the  punish- 
Mat  of  death  were  abolished,  he  was  met  by  the  statement,  that  two  of  these  very 
gnitlemen  had  permitted  a  person  charged  with  forgery  to  escape  the  hands  of 
jutice.  Nuw,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  letter,  signed  by  all  these  gentlemen,  dated 
(hit  day,  in  which  they  asserted  that  the  statement  he  had  just  alluded  to  was  entirely 
without  foundation ;  and  they  requested  that  he  would  communicate  the  contents  in 
the  mo«t  public  manner  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Powell  Buxton  said  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  statement  was  substan- 
Ibllj  correct  as  to  the  fact,  though  inaccurate  as  to  date.  The  fact  was,  that  a 
fciywy  was  committed  upon  the  house  of  Shipman  and  Co.,  of  George-court,  up- 
hoiiterers ;  and,  when  it  was  recollected  that  the  party  accused  was  the  father  of 
liae  children,  some  excuse  would  be  made  for  these  parties  not  prosecuting.  But 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  forgery  took  place. 

Sib  Robebt  Pkel  said,  the  question  was,  whether  the  parties  abandoned  the 
pnteeution  from  a  dread  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  ? 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  had  been  informe<i,  on  high  authority,  that  the  substance  of  what 
be  had  slated  was  capable  of  proof  in  every  part,  as  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Knarebborough,  except  the  date. 
The  cLiuse  read  a  second  time,  and  the  Forgery  Bill  passed. 
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June  10,  1830. 

Mr.  O'Connell  move<l  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  statutes 
b  force  in  Ireland,  as  enabled  parish  vestries  to  assess  rates  for  the  building,  rebuild- 
faig.  and  enlarging  of  churches  and  chapels,  and  also  for  the  repairing  of  the  chancels 
flf  ehun'he:*,  and  ulao  for  providing  things  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
icnrice  therein. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  as  an  amendment,  for  "  leave  to  bring 
it  a  bill  to  amend  the  Act  7  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7*2,  for  regulating  Vestries,"  and,  with 
R^pect  even  to  that  amendment,  he  should  be  ready  to  abandon  it  in  favour  of  the 
loble  lord  opposite  (Loid  Gower),  if  he  would  undertake  to  bring  forward  a  measure 
far  the  purpose. 

Mr.  llume  defended  the  original  motion,  and  expressed  a  hope  that,  if  ministers 
vwU  not  accede  to  that  motion,  they  would  themselves  originate  some  measure 
vbicfa  would  give  satbfaction  at  once  to  the  House  and  to  the  country. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  was  afraid  tliat  he  should  never  be  able  to  brinjy  in  a  bill 
this  subject,  so  framed  as  to  give  sati^^fa(;tion  to  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdfen 
thought  that  the  whole  question  now  under  discussion  resolved  itself  simjil 
this — Is  it  right  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  due  perfonnance  of 
worship  in  every  parish  in  Ireland?  If  it  were,  how  ought  that  provi«^ion 
made?  He  contendeil  that  it  should  1m*  by  pan>chial  assessment.  The  hon.  m 
would  have  it  otherwise.  Was  the  hon.  member  then  prepared  to  provide  f 
pro|)er  payment  of  the  Chureh  of  Ireland  out  of  his  own  funds,  as  well  as  f 
proper  pjiyment  of  the  ClHirdi  to  which  he  now  contribute*!  ? 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  was  not.     He  wished  the  parishioners  to  be  alhn 
tax  themseves. 

Sir  RonERT  Peel  said,  that  the  answer  of  the  hon.  member  for  Abenleen  w; 
the  answer  which  he  had  cxpccteil  to  receive  from  him.  Tlie  hon.  inenilHT  wa.* 
fore  an  advocate  of  ])ar()chial  assessments,  but  of  parochial  assessments  formed 
such  a  system  as  must  be  dcNtructive  to  tiie  l>ta!)lished  Church  of  Ireland 
admit  l,(X)0(-'at]iolics  to  be  on  a  level  with  twelve  Protestants  in  pari<«hes  whc 
population  was  so  unetjuully  divided  between  tlie  two  religions,  would  be  to 
the  Church  Kstablishinent  of  Ireland  a  mere  moekerv.  He  thou^^ht  that  there 
to  b#  a  specification  by  law  of  the  matters  deemed  essential  to  the  maintena 
divine  service,  and  that  the  vestry  should  not  be  empowered  to  disburse  the 
of  the  parish  on  any  l>ut  such  matters;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  intnNliicc 
with  such  S]h?cifica^i<)n  during  the  pro-^^ent  session.  The  hon.  meml)er 
why  not?  He  would  a<k  in  return,  whether  ministers  were  nuw  able  to  u'el 
hearing  for  the  !)usine«:s  which  wa>  already  before  the  House,  and  which  wa< 
lutely  necessary  for  the  public  service  ?  He  <'\duiitted  that  it  was  tlie  riiiht  n 
and  every  other  hon.  member  lo  speak  upon  and  discuss  every  subject  that 
before  the  llou-e.  The  right  hi*  would  n«>t  dispute ;  but  when  the  lum.  ui 
and  others  thon^^ht  fit  to  exercise  tliat  right  as  they  did,  how  was  ptjblir  bu*in 
go  on  ?  Tlie  hon.  giMitleman  uiii!:lit,  no  doubt,  say  he  was  a  memlK?r  of  the  li 
ture,  and  had  a  right  to  do  so;  but  if  tluTe  WiTC  twenty  other  members  who 
exercise  tlieir  right  to  the  same  ex'.ent,  so  far  from  l)eing  enablwl  to  pa«s  any  b: 
House  could  never  get  one  to  a  first  reading.  He  theri'fore,  without  eo;it 
the  hon.  uu'mber  for  Ab'Tdeen's  right,  or  presuming  to  say  that  the  hon.  ;rei»t 
ever  uiide  u-^e  of  any  unnecessary  argumentatiim  in  his  reasoning,  still  fel 
while  siifh  course  was  j)uisued,  they  could  never  get  to  the  end  of  tlu-ir  bu 
When  the  hon.  m  mber  occupietl  the  time  of  the  House  on  an  avera;^^  fori 
five  hours  every  night,  it  was  rather  hani  that  he  should  be  the  person  to  turn 
and  becoiMC  the  areii^er  of  the  government  for  delay.  He  was  not  willing  to 
the  bu««iness  of  the*  pri-^'iit  se^-^ion,  f(»r  he  was  sf>rry  to  find  that  there  was  mi 
sufKcient  time  to  d-^-^iiatch  wliat  wa-J  alrea<ly  before  the  House.  For  his  owj 
he  was  often  emplovcd  M'venteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  dav.  In  that  House  hi 
spent  ten  hours,  in  a«Mi:ion  t«»  seven  or  eight  s]»ent  in  the  discbarge  of  his 
duties,  and  he  fairly  owneil,  that  he  was  thus  left  with  too  little  lime  for  the 
consideration  of  public  l)ii>iness.  UndiT  these  circumstances,  it  would  not  U 
to  pre.s.5i  .sucli  a  bill  a<  that  on  the  consideration  of  the  House,  The  rigb 
gentleman  eoneluil.-l  by  e\pre--in>ir  his  o))position  lo  the  motion. 

The  Hi#u-e  rcj-'ctcd   the  ain-rulment,  and  divided  ou  Mr.  O'Connell's  d 
Aye",  17;  Noes  Ml  —  majority,  121. 


CONVICTS. 

Ji  NE  11,  ls;>0. 

Mr.  H»ime  having  n'r)vcd  for  cerlain  returns  relatincr  to  conNii'Vs  sent  out  t 
South  Wale<,  \r.,  in  Isjs  and  i^j:);  Sir  M.  W.  Ui.ilry.  concurring  in  then 
be«/L'»tl  to  call  the  attenf  ii»n  of  the  rii,^ht  hon.  sern^'arv  opposite  to  a  statement 
hail  betm  mailr  to  him  (Sir  M.  W.  I{i«ih-y :  a  few  day<  back,  respiting  thetre; 
of  some  convieis  on  their  arrival  at  New  .South  W;i|fs,  He  was  informed  Ih: 
week  after  their  arrival  out  at  the  colony,  some  of  them  appeared  abroad  witho 
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ff^traJDt;  that  they  lived  in  a  style  of  aiTIiiencc  which  they  could  not  support  here. 
Be  iHiidcd  to  convicts  who  had  been  sent  out  for  forgery, — many  of  whom  were 
liiogiD  a  style  of  splendour.  Some  of  them  kept  their  carriages  and  horses,  and 
in  other  respects  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  much  affluence.  He  understood  that 
Mne steps  had  been  taken  to  correct  this  evil ;  but  still  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the 
itteatioQ  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  it. 

Sit  Robert  Pekl  said,  the  circumstances  to  which  the  hon.  baronet  alluded,  were 
BBOogst  the  reasons  which  induced  him,  on  a  former  evening,  to  object  to  trans- 
portation as  an  ctHcient  punishment  for  forgery.     In  fact,  it  was  almost  impossible 
ibta  man  who  had  moved  in  a  resi)ectablc  rank  of  life,  and  who  had  the  command 
rf  money,  could  be  made  to  labour  under  another  who  was  very  much  below  him 
a  station.    He  regretted  that  any  thing  such  as  this  should  occur,  yet  it  was  dilfi- 
eali,  in  a  colony  which  had  now  nearly  lost  its  character  of  a  pemU  colony,  to  prevent 
tfaciofluenee  which  education  and  rank  would  naturally  acquire.     No  doubt,  how- 
wer.  t  limit  should  be  set  to  indul<rence  to  convicts.     With  the  particular  circum- 
ftaoces  to  which  the  hon.  baronet  alluded,  he  was  not  acquainted.     Indeed,  as  the 
boo. baronet  must  be  aware,  the  colony  did  not  come  within  his  department;  but 
DO  doubt,  if  they  were  such  as  the  hon.  baronet  had  described  them,  a  check  ought 
to  be  put  to  them,  and  he  was  sure  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  secretary  for  the  colonies, 
woqW  give  the  subject  all  due  attention. 
Mr.  Harness  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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June  11,  1«.30. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  James  Graham,  on  the  item  relating  to  Consular 
ErtabU>hments,  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  £79,970  be  substituted  for  £87,970. 

Sir  R'.nEBT  Pkeu  who  spoke  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  debate,  said  he  could 
■ot  see  the  slightest  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  member  for  Beverley. 
Wlien  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  entertained  confidence  in  the  general  dispo- 
BtJOD  of  his  Majesty's  government  towards  economy,  he  by  no  means  relinquished 
y«  right  to  examine  any  particular  part  of  their  conduct.  He  did  not  think  his 
Mije^ty's  government  had  been  well  u^^ed  by  the  hon.  baronet.  It  was  too  much  for 
tl»c  bon.  baronet  to  ar^rue,  that  his  Majesty's  government  disregarded  public  opinion 
b(eau«e  they  disregarded  his  opinion.  What  were  the  facts  ?  The  estimates  voted 
hrt  year,  amountal  to  £1 7,.>2().0(X) ;  the  estimates  which  it  was  proposed  to  vote  this 
jwr,  amounted  only  to  £16,5S4,000.  When  did  any  preceding  ministers  of  their 
©wn  acconJ,  the  circumstances  of  the  country  remaining  the  same,  propose  a  reduc- 
tion in  one  year  of  £1,100,000?  Having  done  that  in  a  single  year,  and  having 
icelared  their  determination,  if  they  continued  in  administration,  to  persevere  in 
th«r course,  that  atlbrded  in  his  mind  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  charge  against  them 
rfeonftituiing  a  profligate  and  corrupt  government. 

After  si»me  ex]danations  on  the  part  of  Sir  James  Graham, — 

Sir  R(»lH'rt  Peel  said—  By  voting  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet,  I  do  not 
pledge  rnys*.df  to  the  support  of  the  present  consular  establishments,  for  I  think  that 
iheiiholc  system  of  our  consular  establfshments  and  salaries  ought  to  be  revised. 
Wtf  are.  however,  placed  in  a  peculiar  situation  ;  for  if  we  concede  to  the  opinion  of 
tht  Hmii<o  nf  Cniiiinons  on  one  occasion,  our  so  yielding  is  u«?ed  as  a  taunt  against 
0*  it  another.  Tliis  certainly  is  a  novel  course,  at  least,  if  it  be  not  a  just  one.  Now, 
tbif  jtnM*nt  sv*tem  n»lative  to  consuls  was  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Canning's  in  the 
J^ar  IS'2.* :  and  the  alM»lition  of  fees  and  the  substitution  of  salaries  was  tried  at  the 
ftctmnjendation  of  the  House.  This  experiment  has  not  succeeded,  and  it  is  a  sub- 
jwt  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  we  ought  not  partially  to  return  to  the 
8fcli«y>tnm  of  remuneration  by  fees.  But,  let  me  iisk,  am  1  to  be  taunted,  because 
the  House  of  Commons  threw*  out  a  suggestion,  to  which  I  yielded  ;  or,  is  there  any 
tbingin  such  conduct  to  justify  the  hon.  baronet  in  throwing  out  such  a  taunt?  The 
Hous«  of  Commons  is  as  much  responsible  for  the  present  consular  system  as  the 
^eminent ;  and  therefore  not  the  tribunal  that  ought  to  inflict  censure.  There  have 
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1,  already,  several  reductions  made,  aiuountinj^  to  £5,300  a  year;  aiid,! 

cies  occur,  a  due  and  proper  consideration  will  be  given  to  every  apPOiBl 

ore  any  vacancy  be  fille«l  up :  but  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  withamw 

note  colonies  the  present  consuls,  and  put  tbem  on  the  superannuatioo  list  at  1 

lere  are,  at  present,  under  the  consideration  of  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  ( 

)reign  Departuient.  the  appointments  at  Mexico.  C'arthagena,  Lima,  Valpi 

iienos  Ayres,  Conception,  Li.>hr)n,  Madrid,  and  several  others ;  and  as  va« 

jcur  at  these  stations,  the  necessity  of  iilling  them  up  will  be  considerefl ;  and, 

i  of  more  importance,  also,  whether  the  emoluments  of  these  offices  may  not  un 

omc  partial  alteration— at  least,  as  to  the  source  from  which  they  are  to  be  ultio 

Irawn. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  by  121  against  98  ;  majority,  23. 
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June  15,  1830. 

In  a  discussion  which  arof^e  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Sir  E.  Knatc 
from  the  market  gardeners  of  Middlesex,  Sumy,  &c.,  Sia  Robkbt  Peki^  wli 
entere<l  the   House  while  Mr.   Benett  was  speakin;r,  said, — There  certainl; 
been  many  complaints  that  thQ  old  system  was  inetlicient;  and  with  good  rt 
for  thire  were  parishes  which  had  refused  t«  subject  themselves  to  the  asscM 
which  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  watt-h;  the  consequence  was,  that  i 
parish  there  had  been  eighteen  burglaries  in  the  course  of  six  weeks:  this  ali 
the  inhabitants,  and  a  voluntary  suhserintidu  was  enterc*d  into;  but  in  the  enu 
two  months  it  fell  to  the  gnmnd;  and  all  this  time  there  was  no  provision  f 
nightly  watch.     The  present  system  mi^ht  be  more  exjK^nsive  than  the  old  on 
it  was  the  greatest  injustice  that,  by  the  refusal  of  ^onle  to  provide  a  proper  < 
those  expenses  should  be  hi-iu^iiteuLil  to  others  who  were  willing  to  pay  f(;r  tb 
tection  of  their  property.^  If  it  were  desirable  to  imjirove  the  system,  the  me 
be  disciplineil  for  that  purpose;  but  as  to  calling  them  a  military  force  beyoi 
it  was  absurd.     Every  ortler  under  ^>hieh  they  acted  had  come  to  the  know! 
the  public.     1  he  power  which  that  House  had  at  all  times  to  call  fi»r  the  revr 
made,  was  a  suilii*ient  protection  agaiu^^t  any  military  system  being  inri 
Considering  that  the  number  only  amounted  to  3,(K)0  mon,  he  thought  t' 
had  done  a^  much  as  eculd  possibly  be  ex|>ecte<l.     Of  course  the  ex]jeii>»' 
siderable;  but  how  was  that  to  be  avoided?     Was  the  number  i-f  Uirn  U 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  generally  complained  of  as  Iwing  too  small.     Wa* 
too  large?     On  the  contrary,  it  was  said  that  it  was  not  sullieient  t«i  indue 
able  men  to  otfer  tlieuiselves.     For  himself  he  ihoujjht  that  the  salnry  wa* 
and  he  should,  therefore,  be  unwilling  to  raise  it;  still,  however,  the  opiMi'' 
pre\ailed  to  a  eon>iderable  extent.     With  respect  to  land  in  tlu*  uiml 
of  the  metropoli"*  having  to  pay  the  rate,  he  thought  that  \*as  but  jji- 
reajied  all  tiie  advantages  attendant  on  bi'ing  situatinl  near  so  largi'  u 
right  had  its  owners  to  expect  that  they  should  Ik»  exonenitid  fn»ni  thvdi'*; 
He  saw  no  reason  why  a  parish  at  a  distance  from  the  nietro]n>iiii  >h.(  uld 
in  the  police  sy>tem;  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  propose  to  the  Privy  i\ 
elude  any  such  pari>h,  without  fir>t  eon>ultii:g  the  parish  authorities,  ii 
lurly  if  they  objected  to  it.     He  wouhl  not  extend  the  sNstein  to  pansl. 
not  form,  as  it  were,  ])art  of  the  uietrop(dis.     In  general,  however, 
made  applications  to  be  included  within  the  poliee  di>trict«;  anil  n 
made  applications  to  l>e  ineludtMl  than  to  be  exeluded.     As  tar  as  hi> 
the  new  system  went,  he  had  formed  a  h'ghly  lavcnirable  opinion  n' 
months  had  not  yet  elap^tnl  since  it  was  fornie<l,  and  he  ilid  not  e\' 
fthort  a  time  it  would  have  (l'>ne  so  niui'h.     He  had  never  antieifiatiii 
in  that  time  ha\4'  Ik^couic  so  well  aecpiuinted  with  iiie  ela*'^  of  petit 
desirous  the  |)oliee  should  Ik*  aei{ua'uriHl  with,  in  order  to  >\ateh  tln'i 
sup|Kisc  that  its  discipline  wouM  in  that  period  have  be<'i  nie  so  perfi 
xibo  were  all  new  to  the  employment,  would  in  so  &tiort  a  tinu*  haxe 
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with  the  habits  of  the  thieves  of  London,  as  to  prevent  their  dcpreilations, 
WQS  daily  improving,  and  three  or  four  yeai*s  would  not  elapse  before 
le  was  sure,  would  congratulate  itself  on  having  established  the  force. 
Bust  not  judge  altogether  from  the  streets  through  which  they  were 
to  walk,  but  they  must  look  at  every  part  of  the  metropolis  and  its  envi- 

sy.>tem  could  not  be  good  which  did  not  provide  for  ttie  police  of  every 
the  |>olice  of  St.  Giles's  were  neglected,  the  parish  of  St.  George  would 
J  former  system,  which  allowed  each  parish  to  take  care  of  itself,  was  a 
1  one  parish  the  greatest  care  might  be  taken,  but  in  another  the  police 
holly  neglected.  The  consequence  would  be,  that  the  thieves  would 
ut>kirts  of  the  well-watched  parish,  and  commit  their  depredations  in 
hen  they  found  an  opportunity.  Complaints  were  made  of  the  police 
e  it  was  formed.  It  was  not  adopted  from  any  whim,  it  had  beea 
il  by  a  committee  nominated  at  his  suggestion — that  committee  had 
ate  enquiries,  and  recommended  the  present  police  system.     The  moment 

even  before  it  was  complete,  some  gentlemen  exclaimed  against  it,  and 
•turn  to  the  old  system.  He  hoped  the  new  system  would  be  preserved, 
dence  in  its  success  was  strengthened  every  day.  The  improvement 
'ted  was  very  great,  and  every  day  it  became  more  manifest ;  and  if  gen- 
d  only  watch  its  operations,  and  wait  a  reasonable  time,  he  was  persuaded 
luld  be  as  ])artiHl  to  it  as  he  was. 

he  debate,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  ex[)lanation  to  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  said 
r  more  surprised,  than  to  find  a  debate  of  this  kind  brought  on  without 
ion  having  been  given,  or  any  notice  even  that  a  petition  was  to  be  pre- 

not  merelv  a  debate,  but  an  attack  on  him.  The  hou.  baronet  came 
icraps  of  his  former  speeches,  and  ende^ivoured  to  prove  that  he  wished 
le  institutions  of  the  country.  The  hon.  bdronet  said  he  was  glad  that 
^ondon  had  resisted  the  secrctarv  of  state,  as  it  ha'l  formerlv  resisted  an 
vereign,  and  had  escaped  the  control  of  the  new  police.     The  fact  was, 

told  the  city  that  he  would  not  concern  himself  in  any  way  with  its 
[)t  by  giving  it  all  the  documents  and  papers  connected  with  the  West- 
cc.  which  could  be  of  service  to  the  city  in  forming  an  improved  police. 
i4l  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  city ;  he  had  no  desire  to  control  the  city 
and  uished  that  its  police  should  be  improved  under  its  own  municipal 
and  not  under  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  slate.     He  did  say  that 

had  outgrown  its  institutions;  but  he  applied  that  remark  only  to  its 
utions.     If  the  hon.  baronet  thought  that  iliere  should  be  no  other  insti- 

than  tliose  that  existed  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  he  was  much  mistaken. 
'  of  pro[)erty  now  would  complain  loudly  enough,  if,  under  the  present 
:es  oi'the  country,  there  were  no  other  justice  than  that  which  wasinsti- 

Alfred  reigned.  The  hon.  baronet's  respect  for  antiquity  carried  him 
n  he  found  nothing  to  admire  but  the  institutions  that  were  framed  GOO 
s  agt).  He  hojied  every  populous  place  would  provide  itself  with  a  police, 
o  means  wished  that  the  police  of  every  town  should  be  under  the  con- 
ecretary  of  stafe.  There  was  no  other  ell'ectiial  way  of  checking  crime 
'having  a  good  y>oli<e.  To  show  that  he  did  not  wish  to  control  the 
he  did  not  want  any  ])atronage  from  it,  he  would  mention  that  he  had 
ne  single  a])pointnient,  but  had  left  all  the  appointment^  in  the  hands  of 
sioner-i,  making  them  re-ponsible  for  the  ])ersons  tlicy  recommended. 
t  sy>tem  was  a  great  deal  better  than  the  old  one,  under  which  theparo- 
'ities  made  a  great  nun»!)cr  of  very  improper  aiipointments  without  being 
?nt,  active,  or  united. 

ntly.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  wished  to  state,  that  he  himself  was  no 
le  of  manairing  a  police  thirty  miles  from  London  than  of  regulating  the 
hiblin  or  Edinburgh.  He  certainly  wished  that  all  the  large  towns 
di>h  a  police,  but  he  did  not  wisli  tliat  to  be  jiiaired  under  the  control  of 
V  of  state.  He  hud  enough  to  do  without  looking  after  such  details. 
>hed  to  >ee  extended  was,  the  ))lan  adopied  at  Manchester.  In  that  town 
n  excellent  police,  but  it  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  local 
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ROUTINE  OF  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 
Junk  15,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  be  felt  himself  obliged  to  call  tbe  attention  of  tbe  I: 
tbe  state  of  the  public  business,  as  he  was  at  present  deeply  interested  in  the 
It  was  necessary  to  make  some  alteration  in  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  ' 
some  determination  as  to  the  time  at  which  public  business  should  begin,  or  n 
it  altogether.  At  present  it  was  so  deferred,  that  attention  to  it  was  preelujl 
that  late  period  of  the  session,  something  ought  to  be  done,  or  the  inconvcn 
the  public  would  be  very  great,  lie  should  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  suhmi 
House,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  public  business,  that  it  would  l>e  ex})ed 
the  present  session,  and  only  for  the  present  session,  that  the  House  should  < 
an  understanding,  that  public  business  should  commence  at  a  definite  htiu 
would  say,  that  on  every  day  excei)t  Wcdne>day,  public  business  ought  to  b 
half-past  five  o'clock.  For  private  business,  and  for  the  presenting  of  p« 
there  would  then  be  an  hour  and  a  half  every  day.  The  p<.*titions,  t(N»,  ir 
presented  after  the  public  business  was  done.  Gentlemen  who  were  conco 
petitions,  when  they  were  of  a  doubtful  nature,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  1 
of  the  House  if  they  would  not  excite  debates  on  them.  He  would  not  ni* 
formal  resolution  on  the  subject,  but  he  was  anxious  to  colIe<rt  the  general ; 
the  House  on  the  (piestion,  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  make  a  ten 
arrangement — and  to  be  understood  only  as  a  temporary  arrangement — t 
public  business  should  begin  every  evening  at  half-past  five  oVlockJ*  He 
wish  that  it  should  take  effect  on  the  present  day,  but  that  in  future,  bu$ines^ 
begin  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  if  any  private  matter  were  under  discussion  at  h 
five,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  concluded.     Sir  R.  Peel  assented  to  this  pr 
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Junk  IS,  18.30. 

In    the  discussion  on   the  Altorncy-generars  motion   for  the  recommiti 
this  Bill,— 

Sir  RonERT  Pkkl  objected  to  the  oour-^e  taken  by  hon.  members,  who,  in  <» 
the  committee  upon  the  bill,  had  anticipated  the  discussion  pn)|KT  to  a  ci>u 
and,  instead  of  combating  the  principle,  contented  themselves  with  critieis 
details  of  the  bill,  lie  should  not  imitate  this  example,  but  a«ldress  the  u 
tions  he  had  to  make  to  the  object  or  principle  of  the  me-isure.  After  r 
complaints  of  the  4lt'lay3  that  oceurnnl  in  legal  prociH*dings,  and  the  con 
hinderance  of  ju'«ti<'(»,  a  commission  warappointed,  at  the  unanimous  desin 
House,  to  investigate  the  whole  question  of  the  prociH.'dings  in  our  ec 
common  law,  and  submit  to  the  (Vown  and  Parliament  reme<iies  for  so: 
an  evil.  Now  that  the  enqin'ry  had  been  instituted,  and  the  n'|K>rt  had  beiM 
they  were  asked  to  begin  the  enquiry  over  again,  and  by  jhtsous  who,  h< 
venture  to  say,  had  never  read  the  report  at  all.  This,  however,  was  the  t 
course  now  pursued  :  for  enquirv  they  \nu\  clamour;  aixl,  when  the  time  for 
bad  gone  by,  then  tresh  entjuiry  was  calltMl  for.  He  would,  howe\er.  a 
gentlemen,  before  they  di»cided  against  the  principle  of  this  bill,  to  adwrt  a 
the  facts  of  the  case.  The  first  encpiiry  (»f  the  eoinmissiou  wa^  with  rv^jKi- 
courts  of  common  law;  and,  with  rtfiTence  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bei:rl 
it  ai)peared  that  there  had,  within  live  years,  been  begun  in  that  court  no  h 
*i8l,(KM)  can*!es.  In  the  year  isj.l,  thenumher  wa>  ^.'^(KK);  in  1«1M;.  it  wa*' 
and  in  lh27,  it  was  (»(>,(KH).  The  roiiiniis^ioners  pursuul  lhi>  calculation 
and  the  conduMon  to  which  they  came  wa<,  that  the  Court  of  Kintr's  Bel 
inmxHlerately  overbunlenc<l  with  bu.Mni>«»;  that  the  judj;es  exericil  the 
with  gieat  activity:  but  that,  notwitlisfanding,  the  arrear  of  Term  b»i>iii 
Ni>i  Prius  causes  was  extremely  opi)rcs>ivc:  that  the  Cotirt  4)f  C\>mnion  PI 
also  very  busy;  that  there  was  no  arrear  of  Term  business,  but  a  cun»i 
arrear  of  Nisi  Prius  business.     The  commis^iouers  doubted  the  |)olicy  of  ad 
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5ur  of  the  jiu!n:es,  and  of  occupying  every  moment  of  their  time,  without 
;  thorn  any  leisure  for  recreation^  or  even  for  the  pursuit  of  those  branches 
ling  which  were  connected  with  their  functions.  They  proposed,  therefore, 
5  business  in  all  the  courts  should  be  equalized,  and,  for  that  purpose,  that 
judge  should  be  added  to  each  c  urt.  That  was  the  main  proposal  which 
Drt  suggested,  and  which  the  bill  was  to  carry  into  effect.  There  were 
into  which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary'  to  enter  at  present.  If  it  were 
i  that  three  new  judges  were  necessary,  then  arose  the  question,  whether 
e  of  those  three  judges  would  be  entirely  and  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
I  so  assigned  to  them ;  or  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  that  a  portion  of 
fTJC  mi:?ht  be  employed  in  the  business  which  now  devolved  upon  eight 
in  Wales?  The  commissioners  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
so  to  employ  them,  and  that  k»d  to  the  question,  whether  it  were  not 
p,  by  that  means,  to  save  the  expense  of  the  eight  judges  who  now  performed 
es?  His  Miijesty's  ministers  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  three  new 
were  to  be  appointed  in  the  first  place,  they  could  not  ask  Parliament  to 
iirht  unnecessary  persons  in  office ;  and,  next,  he  thought  that  they  would  be 
show  that  justice  would  bo  better  administered  by  judges  of  the  highest 
.T,  lielonging  to  the  superior  courts,  than  it  would  be  administered,  without 
;  any  disparagement  to  the  present  judges,  and  entertaining,  as  he  did,  the 
respect  for  them,  by  those  who  might  hohl  tiieir  offices  with  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ad  who,  from  the  narrowness  of  their  salaries,  wore  necessarily  practising 
r*.  liut  then  ministers  were  met  with  this  objection,  "  You  must  not  make 
ration  because  the  people  of  Wales  (a  bravo  and  gtiUant  people,  as  Ids  hon. 
rnefl  friend  designated  them,  and  truly) — the  people  of  Wales  are  adverse  to 
I  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  right  of  Parliament 
a-.vay  their  Court  of  Ivpiity.  No  man  could  speak  more  affectionately  than 
I  do.  with  tlie  utmost  sincerity,  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  lie  must  say 
]ionourr*d  the  principality ;  that  no  part  of  the  empire  had  held  out  examples 
>rtliy  of  niluiiratlon  than  Wales  had,  at  various  periods  of  difficulty  as  well 
iC'^C'S;  but  could  he,  on  reading  the  reports,  say  that  the  measure  was 
:  to  the  will  of  the  pet)j>le  of  Wales?  It  was  not  either  by  his,  or  his  hon. 
■ned  friend's  a-^sortion,  hut  by  the  evidence,  that  that  point  must  be  decided, 
ho  were  the  parties  whose  ojnnion  had  been  taken  by  the  commissioners  on 
ect  ?  The  first  was  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  the  county  of  Brecon, 
?  was  sure,  if  the  h(mour  or  charaoter  of  the  principality  were  at  stake, 
3e  ready  to  staiid  up  in  its  vindication.  The  chairmen  of  the  different 
session*  had  al>o  been  examined,  who,  by  their  own  experience,  and  by 
tercourse  \>ith  the  magistrates,  were  best  calculated  to  form  a  judgment, 
1  concurred  in  pronouncing  it  desirable  that  the  principality  of  Wiiles  should 
nlcil  in  the  circuits  of  the  English  judges.  One  of  those  gentlemen  added, 
»  attorneys  were  princijially  adverse  to  the  change,  because  the  fees  in  the 
ility  courts  were  higher  than  elsewhere.  After  the  government  had  received 
lions  of  the  commissioners,  supported  by  this  evidonce,  woidd  it  have  been 
in  refu^iing  to  act  upon  the  rejwrt,  and  ought  it  not  to  call  upon  Parliament 
anction  to  a  measure  so  reconunendod  ?  Besides,  it  was  a  fallacy  to  say  that 
iripality  had  local  courts,  and  that  this  bill  was  taking  them  away.  There 
ye  just  a«*  many  local  courts  as  ever,  only  the  justice  in  them  would  be 
tere<i  by  English  judges,  and  on  the  luiglish  system  :  it  appeared  to  him, 
re  was  a  combination  of  advantages  to  be  anticipated  from  this  bill.  First, 
is  the  more  effectual  administration  of  justice  in  England,  by  the  addition 
new  judges ;  and  next,  the  advantage  of  ])lacing  Wales  under  the  same 
ion  .as  England,  and  saving  the  ex]>ensc  of  the  Welsh  judges.  Now,  cer- 
f  his  Majesty's  government  were  inclined  to  select  improper  persons  to  fulfil 
cial  office,  the  WeUh  ju<licial  system  would  have  been  precisely  what  they 
lave  preferre<l,  from  the  necessity  in  which  the  judges  were  of  practising  as 
r*.  This  it  was  proposed  to  do  away  with  altogether,  as  well  as  the  j)atronagc 
al  mach'n^ry  connected  with  the<e  courts.  He  said  that  his  Majesty's 
lent  were  not  only  justilic*!  in  the  course  it  had  pursued,  but  that  it  would 
;  discharged  its  duty  if  it  had  acted  otherwise. 
division,  tlie  motion  was  carried  by  129  against  30;  majority,  99. 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS— SUGAR  DUTIES. 

JixE'il,  1830. 

In  a  debate  on  the  resolutions  res])cctinj^  the  su^ar  (liitlos  in  a  committee  <if  wiyi 
and  means,  after  a  speech  of  considerable  leni^th  by  Mr.  lIuskisiiMin;  Mr  Chruki 
(vrant  moved,  as  an  amenthnent,  that  all  brown,  Muscovado,  ur  plain  ftUifar.  tbc 
pnxhice  of  British  posse -.-ions  in  the  West- Indies  or  North  America,  or  the  Mauritiiu, 
shonid  be  admitted,  on  [)ayin^  a  duty  of 'iOs.  the  c«t. 

SiK  K.  Pr.KL  said  that  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  tlie  last  |»oint  to  which  tbe 
hon.  member  for  (.'allin^rton  had  adverted,  and  which  he  e4)n'«idered  to  be  by  (artbe 
most  important  c<jn-ideration  wliich  had  yet  been  introtluceii  into  the  dc)>ate.    That 
))oint  was  simply  tlii? — was  it  the   duty  of  the   lIou<e,  in    the   present  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  and  after  the  remission  of  taxation  which  ha<l  already  been  nude 
in  this  M*s>ion,  to  run  the  risk  of  impairin;;;^  the  revenue  further,  by  makinir  thi'R- 
duction  on  tho.'e  duties  whieli  his  ri;rlit  hon.  friend  ] imposed  ?  The  taxes  which  bid 
been  already  reinilti-d,  by  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  beer  anil  leather,  amuiintird 
to  £:),:iO(),o6o.     His  ri;;lit  hon.  friend  the  C'haueellor  of  the  ExeluMpier,  had  tuld  tbc 
Houm'  th:»t  he  exp^'i'ted  th:it  lo'^s  of  revenui'  to  be  conipensated  by  tlie  new  d.itieii  oa 
spirits,  to  the  amount  of  X  l'H).()(K),  an«l  im  .-tamp-  to  the  amount  of  i.'*20'),000.  leaiing 
a  t«)ta1  lo<:>  (d'  revenue  amouiiiin^  to  .i'J,70().(KK).    His  rii:lit  hnn.  t'riend  behind  bim 
now  j)n)p</  ed  an  iili/r  rcmi>-ion  of  »a\cs  to  tiie  amount  of  i;i,2<)i  ,000,  loukin^runW 
to  tho  r<mipe:i^;itioii  lo  l)e  deiivi-d  from  the  udditioiial  duty  on  spirits,  which  wii 
calru'.ated  to  pro!u«e  ^lii'O.OJU);  thu«<  propo>in-r,  in  reality,  another  riiluriion  of  taiei 
to  no  li>s  an  amourjt  than  l'l,;K)).0'jn.     His  riLfhl  hon.  friend  expriv^^etl  a  h»pe  thai 
thesu;ii  so  \)<t  to  tlie  rev^-iiu.'  vvouM  i>e  made  up  by  the  duties  paid  on  the  i:ii"ri'd*ed 
coU'.iunption  •  f  >u.r.ir  wid-h  wouM  f<'llow  tlie  rnbn.tions  he  prnpo^ed  to  niake.    It 
was  an  exirerimcnt  fri;rhifiilv  ha/  Uilous  ;  fur  eould  the  House  calculate  tliat  i'-3im.(«yO 
would   be  prol;iee«l  to  tlie  r/\enue,  when,  in  order  to  rai>e  that  sum,  there  niuot  be 
an  inciva.-e  In  tlir  mi^uMtpiion  of  su^ar  anionntin;r  toa  full  eighth  part  (d'  tliat  uhich 
wa'i  :dro.iily  e'^;i-u;iied  in  tiie  ciimtry  y   Hut  even  if  that  sum  should  be  productil.thi'it 
Would  >till  be  an  additional  dcfieit  of  half  a  million  of  revenue  to  sn]i])ly  :  >othalui)no 
the  whole  ri'vonue  j)f  ih«'  year  there  nm^t  be  a  detieit  of  i!rJ,*200,OOi)  lobe  made  iT'^jd 
upon  th«.'  mo-*  t'avnuniMi"  «  aleulalion.      Such  bein«^  the  *'ase,  would  it  Ik'  w;:^'  to 
make  any  furtluT  rt'd'u-'ion  ^    Hi<  rijlit  hon.  frieiul  hail  rendndeil  tiie  Hi>'jse  of  the 
^rivin^N  wliich  ili»'  ^i  Arrmnent  winild  make  by  the  redueti(»n  of  the  4  |Hjr-cent*.    H* 
wouiliTcl  how  IiIn  ri^'oi  b«in.  friend  co-dd  li:ive  refcrrctl  to  that  point,  becauM*  it  w»* 
sure  to  ('\eitc  in  h\^  miu  1  a  remiiii>ci>n<'c  of  which  he  wa>  bound  to  avail  hiin<«*ll. 
Ho'.v  h:td  til.'  (iovcrjjiiit'nt   lu\n  able  to  rll'cet  the  rcdueti*»n  of  the  4  jK'r-cen!<r  Hf 
the  miin'n:  I'.ic  of  ilu-  p'il)l;i-  cicdil.      It   wa>  by  the  manner  in  which  it  bail  lie|'l 
uj)  the  public  fiiM  :>  thii  (Ii  i"-uine:ii  lij  1  been  aide  t<i  avail  itself  of  ir>  erinlit  t  •  re- 
dii-.-e  the  i*a'e  ot  interf^'.  aul  to  diuiinidi  the  annual  taxation  (d'the  eounrrv.  in  that 
re- peel,  !'V  no  les-  a  ^mui  thin  £7oo.<i  •().    it  wa<  jin  this  very  account  that  he  dipub!«u 
the  ])olii.'v  «r  iucfiniii-T  the  ri^U  <.if  hasinir  anv  ilellciencv  in  tlie  revenue.     If  thev  roa 
the  ri.-k  of  having  t  i  !n:ike  up  a  delii'ivncy  by  an  i.-^ue  of  Exehe'[uer  bilN.  «.r  a  l«'an 
from  the  b:inK,  tiiey  mu«"r   hid  ailie'i  to  :ill  further  hopes  of  relievin;;  the  r-vcuMe  "f 
till"  co'.ritrN  by  a  re  luerii.n  «.f  t!ie  rate  of  interest  juiid  for  the  support  t)f  the  puMic 
jTeJit.      11'  li:il  li'Mi'd  his  rii^lit   Iilii.  friend  behind  hiui  talk  of  the  vaeiilat:- n  ii- 
lii'il'td   by  h'^  ri.;lit  hon.  frie:id,  tlie  ( 'liaii.-ell  -r  of  the  I'.Xidie  pier.      Niiw  be  wi-.M 
reirr:'d  tin-  II  iu^«'.  tlia*  thi*  n  ;oi>-'.t.n  of  tave^  dill'ered  fi'-nn  everv  other.      It  wii*  iia* 

m 

]n»-  iM"  r  I  tn'.e  ad\ic>'  up  -i.  i:  frouj  tli-Ki-  wlio  ha-l  the  bi'.i  kno-Alrdje.  bi';MU-»e  tl-.y 
wi  re  dci-j'Iy  iiit'.n-ted  in  i:;e  ri^olt.  if  t!ii»*e  [lersnu-.  after  the  ri'Uii>''I'-i:  w.i-»  iUTnJ 
up  >ii.  loM  li.liii-^'iT"  tiiJt  t';''y  Wf-re  '.'oin-^  to  do  wh.il  wa'*  niiju>t.  wi:e  thtv  tn  In? 
bi.i  ;;id  if,  on  learjiiii:^"  tin*  i::ii  tiee  w|]:,-!i  iliev  were  !.i':i;!.r  to  i'onnnit.  lliev  ch.ii'i:*^ 
tiieir  or":^Iii;il  courM-oi"  a -ti.!!!  .'  'I'iia?  the  cliaive  of  v.ieiliaii<»n  »ih«ndd  h.i\e  cniefri'in 
l!;ii  particular  (jM.irter  « ertniiily  did  surjjri-e  hioi.  I'l.r  a  week  pa>t  j«  iS*.j«"  n"!iiV 
ii-ii|  b.-i-n  !:''\en  bv  the  ri^ht  hon.  nuMidicr  for  Iiivernc'^.  that  the  motion  whiiii  tbc 
HoU'*i>  wiiiild  haNe  to  ili<>eM>s  w'.i<i  I'nr  a  ri-dui'iiou  of  (he  duty  of  Hii;;f;ir.  not  uen-nltDg 
to  a  Ii\«'il  rate  of  tlie  artiil'*.  hut  ace«.rdin;j:  to  the  (piality  of  the  >n;;ur.  The  pn»- 
po'jl  now  made  by  iiis  ri^ht  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  did  not 
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lE^from  the  principle  advanced  in  the  notice  of  motion  given  hy  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Inverness,  as  would  appear  by  a  reference  to  the  tenns  of  the  notice. 
The  second  resolution  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tmtioD  to  move,  declared,  that  it  was  expedient  to  levy  a  duty  on  sugar  according  to 
tlKTalue  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  article,  rather  than  by  a  fixed  rate.  Up  to 
blf-past  five  o'clock  that  evening,  he  believed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  propose  a  rciiuction  of  the  duty  upon  that  principle.  The  charge 
of  inconsisteDcy  and  vacillation,  therefore,*came  with  very  bad  grace  from  the  right 
boo.  (pentleraan,  who  had  abandoned  his  original  proposal,  and  substituted  a  fixed 
nteof  duty  instead  of  a  duty  imposed  according  to  the  value  of  the  article.  The 
rigiit  boo.  gentleman,  it  should  be  recollected,  stood  in  aditferent  situation  from  his 
right  hon.  friend.  The  former  acted  only  as  an  individual  member  of  parliament : 
tie  latter  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  would  remind  the  llou.se,  that  the 
right  hoD.  gentleman  had  filled  an  important  situation  in  the  government  of  the 
countrj,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  bearings  of  the  subject.  If  the  right 
hoD.  gentleman  with  all  his  experience,  found  it  necessary,  after  a  week*s  consider- 
•tioii,  to  propo5C  resolutions  not  only  at  variance  uith  those  of  which  he  had  originally 
giten  notice,  but  directly  opposed  to  them,  why  should  he  deny  to  the  Chancellor  of 
tlM  Exchequer  the  privilege  of  changing  his  opinion  with  respect  to  tlie  practical 
operation  of  a  measure  which  he  had  pro})ounde(l  ?  lie  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
ngbthon.  gentleman  had  not  a  good  excuse  lor  changing  the  nature  of  his  resolutions. 
The  resolutions  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to-night,  did  not  agree  with 
those  whiidi  he  moved  la<t  year.  lie  thouijrht  that  no  imputation  rested  with  any 
■u  fur  changing  his  course  of  conduct  with  reference  to  matters  >o  complicated.  In 
inch  cirenmdtances,  individuals  must  be  governed  by  comnmnications  from  parties 
iaterested  in  the  question.  No  imputation  could  rest  upon  any  man  for  changing 
his  course,  rather  than,  by  a  protracted  contest  in  that  House,  submit  to  the  chance 
of  keeping  the  whole  countryin  suspense,  and  creating  great  inconvenience.  If  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchcfjuer  were  convinced  tliat  his  original  proyiosition  was  not  a 
eoDveDiirut  one,  he  thought  that  so  far  from  its  Ix'ing  his  duty  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  IIou«e  witti  a  contest  on  the  subject,  he  did  his  duty  towards  the  country  and 
tovirds  all  parties  intercste<i  in  the  question,  by  announcing  the  change  which  his 
intentions  had  undergone,  and  submitting  the  new  proposition  to  the  House.  He 
vould  not  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the  bill,  but  he  saw  no  diilicultyin  fixing 
the  duty  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  hon.  member 
who  jipoke  la.<«t  admitted  that  the  principle  of  the  measure  was  just.  Then  why  not 
tSUrm  the  resolutions  which  contained  the  principle  ?  He  hoped  that  the  House  would 
prefer  the  resolutions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  those  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  without  notice,  which  called  upon  the  House  to  relinquish  one 
■illiooof  revenue  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  finances,  trusting  to  an  increased 
cowumption  to  compensate  the  diminution.  In  his  opinion,  the  proposition  was  fraught 
vitb  conse<iuences  so  dangerous,  that  no  consideration  could  induce  him  .to  give  it 
hif  support.  He  also  hoped  that  the  House  would  by  its  vote  show  a  determination 
to  maintain  the  public  cre<iit,  and  to  enable  the  government  to  make  a  further 
remission  of  taxation  by  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  debt. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  182  against  144 — majority,  38  ; 
■nd,  on  another  division,  the  original  resolution,  for  2'2s.  per  cwt.,  was  agreed  to  by 
161  against  144— mnjority,  17. 


SUITS  IN  EQUITY  lULL.— COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

Jf.NK '24,  1830. 

In  tl:e  resumed  debate  on  the  Court  of  Chancer^'  Bill, — 

Sii  UoBKBT  Peei*  said,  that  he  was  sorry  to  interpose  between  the  long  array  of 
1^  coml>atants  who  had  addressed  the  House;  but  there  were,  he  thought,  some 
nmsiderations  not  legil,  which  mi^ijht  with  propriety  be  addresse<i  to  the  House  by 
ikymAn.  It  was  a  question  in  which  they  were  all  deeply  interested  ;  their  com- 
fcft*  and  Iheir  property  were  deeply  involved  in  it ;  and  therefore,  though  they  were 
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.  l€g:il  mon,  they  nii'jht  innn  an  opitiion  concerninj?  it.      The  que 
tiise  to  (Ji'cide  w:is,  iiDt  whrriuT  tho  hill  woiihl  ])revent  di'hiy,  but  w 
iiiiiary  ohstuolc  should  \w  ^iil!cTi>d  t<i  )>rev('nt  the  cunsidi^ration  even 
liieh  hod  heen  >eiit  down  Iroiii  the  otiicr  House  of  Parliament,  aud 
hieh  Wci^  to  diminish  t)M>  i-.\]uMifre  und  sliorten  the  proceedings  in  a  suit 
le  oons'i<leri»d  that  th**  di>eu*sion  at  pn'si'nt  was,  wliether  or  not  tlu'v  m 
nd  take  into  consiileratlon,  according  to  the  onlinary  ionns.  a  hill  to 
Jourt  orChaneery':*    -All  lh«'  measures,  however,  lor  the  imj)nivenient  < 
A'ere  met — by  what  ?     Hy  a  demand  for  further  enquiry.    He  thought  tl 
a  praetical  measure  was  ealied  for;  and  when  it  was  pro(hiee<l.  it  wa 
enquiry  wa-  wante4l.    AftK>r  all  the  debates  on  thi>  suhjeetf  t4)a^k  for  fu 
when  a  ]>raetieal  mea.Niue  was  pro]>osed,  was  to  imitate  the  eourse  of  tli 
procwMlings  in  the  Court  of  Clianeery  which  they  wen.'  all  ready  to  ct 
was  fit'tcen  years  sinee  that  eanse  had  heen  lir^t  set  d4»wn  for  a  heariti;;, 
lyinf^  before  him  the  first  \olunie  of  the  C(muni>sioners'  Report:  it  I 
clown  a^aiu  and  ai^uin  for  further  exceptions,  for  rehearings  to  Im.*  spfiki 
there  was  no  decision  :  and  the  nou<e  wanted  t(»  follow  the  exaniph'  of 
C'hane-.ry :  and  thon;;h  one  half  of  the  H«'j)«»rt,  made  three  year:*  bel'i«ro, 
less  than  5(J0  paires,  the  Hon'<e  wanted  fnrtliereiicpiiry.    There  wi*n»  tli 
propostnl — the  lirr«t  wa«,  todlinini>h  the  interval  b«'tween  the  sett  in  jc  doi 
and  the  hearinj^  of  it:  the  m-coihI  wa<.  to  les^^en  the  delay  whieh  inrcr 
passing  tluMleeree;  and  tin*  third  had  for  its  ohjcet,  to  dintini<li  the 
attributed  (fht.n:;h  he  belirvrd  unjustly)  to  the  Ma^ter^  furtlelay,  on  arc 
turning  to  their  own  pn't.     'I'lie-se  measures  were  cah?ulute<l  to  prevm 
now,  at'ter  so  nundi  enquiry,  to  stop  them,  on  the  ^rouuii  of  further  i> 
neeessarv,  seemed  to  him  a  solenui  morkerv.    Tn  ^how  the  neeessit v  of  i 
what,  he  would  a*k,  wa<  the  siatc  of  busmess  in  t'.ie  Court  of  <'hanr»r' 
busine>s  of  the  Court  of  Chanri*ry  inerea-etlJ*    He  woidd  not  go  bjnk  ; 
would  t'lke  the  bnsineiis  before  the  Court  durinir  the  last  three  vta'v- 
and   ]S2!),  aiid  compare  it  with  the  business  bL*for4' the  Court   in    l"* 
18 It),  the  thrt'e  \viirs  innuediatelv  sub-ecnu'nt  to  the  creation  of  ihe  \'l 
riie  number  of  (•aU'ies  >et  down  torhearisjir  of  alldii^oriptions.  in  ihc-^r  xV 
4,n01;  while  the  number  set  down  in  1>27,  1^2  •,  ancl  Isjii,  wa<  t5.77 
actual  iru-n-ase  in  the  business  of  the  Court,  arising  from  the  iucrca-t 
and  the  inerea*:e»d'  wealth,  and  the  inerense  of  litipratinn,  of  I.!»71  *'.ni 
hist  years,  as  eompari^-il  to  the  three  ywirs  ending  witli    I^K!.      lb*  • 
strong  presumption  that  a<lditional  aid  was  nec4»s.-ary  to  get  thm:  j 
What  was  tlie  arrear  of  busim's^ Y    He  would  take  the  first  seal  InfMr 
the  last  four  vears,  and  sei'  what  was  the  total  numb«'r  of  c:iu^r>  ^ 
paper  ready  for  hea^in^^  but  whieh  couM   not   be  beaiil.      In  1>*J7. 
before  Kaster,  ineludini^  all  caiist's  s4't  down,  thi' ain-ar  wa^  7-4 J: 
ftHHx  in  IhJll,  it  wiis  s:,:\i  mid  in  1n:I<>.  on  the  tir>t   seal  brfuri'  K 
Tho  parties  were  anxious  to  have  a  hearing  — they  were  rr:;'i\  :  bu 
there  wen*  fJ(K)  causes  reniaininir  uidieard,  frmn  tlu'  inqjo^-iiiility 
That  the  time  was  come  when  s<unr  nniedy  ouirht  to  be  a]>|ilird.  ctiu! 
be  doubtt*d,  tlumu^h   there  niiglit  be  <onie  diJliienee  of  nj.ini.n  a» 
be  appliiHl.     It  wa«»  the  dury  of  the  llou'se  to  ]irovidr  a'^'.ii;j-t  Uin 
was  tlie  state  of  the  bu-^iui's  at  ]iresi»nt  'f     The  uM:n!"'r  uf  e;ju<i*^ 
entere<l  on  the  Viee-ehaiieelli»r\  p;i))er,  in  tiannary  and    Fi'brn:> 
The  average  (»f  the  time  before  the>e  causes  cou)<l  b  •  be  ird  \\:i-  nn*- 
although  they  were  all  n':.dv  for  lu-arinir.    It  wjiuM  !•"  ♦!!':»  lunm 
opportimity  arrive<l  for  luarinir  aiiy  one  <.f  tlie^e  eau>es  lA'-rv  it 
Were  those  facts  not  ^ulhi  ii-nt  lo  <':ill   for  a  reun-fly  ?      'in  »r  w 
he  thoU'zht  siti-faetorily  auNWii-.d.    'I'iie  next  r|in''Tii>u  \\:i-.  N 
the    fitting  oney      Tlie  olijfet   of  the  measure  w.;-  t  i  :im''  iut 
He  wisheti  to  meet  tne  objeetions  to  this  pro])  '>itioii  with  i-.:n<l 
in  IS'iS  he  had  oppo«e<l  a  similar  motion,     lie  h.i'i   ii  •;  d«>:>e 
no  such  propo»irion.      ll(>  had  ni'ivcil  the  prexii-u^  q'letioii  i- 
gentleman's,  but  that  was  not  tor  the  aj'i'i'int.t mt   of  an  .a 
wen  if  be  were  not  clear  of  all  such  objietiunr.  he  el.tiuied  1 
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ing  all  qnestions  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  brou<^ht 
le  House  for  discussion  ;  and  lie  contended  that  it  was  not  proper  to  bind 
lembers  to  the  words  of  their  former  speeclies.  He  begged  therefore  to 
be  question  of  this  additional  judge  witliout  any  reference  to  his  own 
votes,  or  the  previous  speeches  of  other  hon.  members.  The  hon.  member 
cmtbrigbt  (Mr.  Ferguson)  ii&d  declared,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  his  satisfac- 
:  the  present  triumph  over  the  arrear  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chaneery 
'  temporary,  he  would  vote  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  judge.  Now,  he 
low  that  the  impression  on  that  arrear  was  temporary  ;  he  would  prove  that 
less  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  increasing,  and  he  would  claim  that  hon. 
s  vote.  Since  the  returns  connected  with  the  business  of  that  Court  had 
sentcd  to  the  House,  the  number  of  causes  on  the  paper  had  materially 

I.  On  the  1st  of  June,  in  Trinity  Terra,  tliere  were  down  for  hearing 
le  Vice-chancellor,  an  arrear  of  3.53  causes.    Since  that  time  there  had  been 

disposed  of,  but  thirty-two  new  eaui^es  had  been  set  down ;  so  that  the 
of  causes,  according  to  that  return,  was  increased  nearly  threefold.  In 
e  manner,  in  the  Court  of  the  ]\]ac>ter  of  the  Rolls,  there  were  on  the  same 
causes,  or  whatever  else  they  were  called  ;  of  tliese  there  had  been  disposed 
that  time  fifty,  and  there  were  entered  on  the  paper  seventy.  This  was  the 
diminution  of  the  arrear  of  causes  of  wliich  they  had  lieanl  so  much.  This 
prospect  they  had  of  getting  rid  of  the  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Jent  of  all  this,  however,  he  doubted  the  policy  or  the  expediency  of  trusting 
wtinuance  of  the  good  health  of  the  judge,  or  the  uncejisable  exertion  of  his 
in  the  constant  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  of  his  otFice.  He  doubted 
ticthcr  it  wore  politic  or  prudent,  either  in  official  or  in  legal  situations,  to 
ise  who  held  them  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a-day  employed  in  the  mere 
f  of  their  department.  He  confessed  it  appeared  to  him  that  such  a  course 
ulatefl  to  di^quulify  them  for  the  perlbrmancc  of  some  of  the  more  importjint 
•ler  duties  of  their  station— an  ojnnion  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  Mr. 
vh«'.  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  French  Convention,  declared  that  the 
it  of  tho-e  who  were  so  laboriously  employed  must  be  deficient  in  that  wisdom 
thought  which  should  distinguish  such  a  situation.  It  had  been  objected, 
t  the  number  of  appeals  which  must  be  made  to  the  decisions  of  inferior 
za  an  argument  against  the  appointment  of  another  judge;  but  he  believed 
benefit  derived  from  such  appeals,  when  under  proper  restrictions,  counter- 
L  in  a  great  degree,  .iny  evils  which  might  arise  from  their  number.  An- 
jectjon  to  this  measure  was,  that  the  additional  judge  would  be  the  mere 
.f  the  Ix)rd  Chancellor,  a  mere  Jack  Rugby.  He  confessed  ho  did  not  well 
lat  the  allusion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Plympton  aimed  at  by 
k  Rugby ;    but  he  thought  he  could  find  enough  in  the  speech  of  Mr. 

II,  in  Ibi.'J,  to  nc'itralizo  the  objections  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  in  1830. 
.  and  learned  member,  on  the  debate  on  the  appointment  of  the  Vice-chan- 

lhl3,  ha<l  sp(iken  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  new  judge  so 
U  he  wished  he  had  as  gootl  a  one  on  his  side  now.  The  hon.  and  learned 
at  that  time  contended,  as  he  found  it  reported  in  Hansard's  Parliamentary 

**  that  the  bill  oiiered  the  most  efficacious  and  constitutional  means  for 
!g  the  grievances  under  which  the  subjects  of  these  realms  now  laboured 
»  necessary  delay  and  arrcir  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
»f  l>ords.  He  denied  that  the  new  oflicer  would  be  either  inefficient  or 
I,  anti,  on  the  contrary,  argued  that  men  of  competent  legal  knowledge,  high 
r,  and  excellent  abilities,  would  be  found  eligible  to  and  ready  to  undertake 
large  of  its  important  functions.  He  justified  the  application  of  the  Dead 
the  payment  of  part  of  the  salary  of  the  new  officer,  and  closed  his  obser- 
by  warmly  approving  of  every  part  of  the  bill."  His  hon.  and  learned 
light  oppose  the  bill,  but  he  was  not  justified,  after  having  expressed  such 
on,  to  declare  that  it  would  degrade  the  Lord  Chancellor.  After  observing 
increase  of  the  business  of  the  Court  year  after  year  had  fully  justified  the 
nent  of  an  additional  judge  now  as  it  did  then,  the  right  hon.  baronet 
i  the  House  not  to  lose  the  good  which  this  bill  held  out  the  hope  of  attain- 
auise  it  might  not  go  to  the  full  length  which  gome  sanguine  persons 
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&nticii>it'-.1.  nnd  that,  ton,  whoii  no  other  proposition  of  any  feasible  nature 
bi'foro  tluM).  to  prc'VL'nt  tlie  dchiys  which  had  been  so  often  a  subject  of  complaiDC 
Above  ull.  lu>  iir.pl()ri'<l  them  not  to  yield  tu  the  demand  for  a  new  and  indeBniie 
enquiry,  at  a  time  when  tliey  hail  hiMore  them  a  1)111,  founded  on  the  report  of  those  able 
couiini^sioner^  who  liad  eiupur(.'d  into  the  whole  of  the  pruetiecof  the  courts,  and  whute 
reeonimei]d;iti(jn!>  t'onneil  the  ^uh^tanee  of  the  bill.    lie  thou;;ht  he  hail  done  enough 
to  prove  that  he  wa<  the  tVieiul  of  jrradual  rt'torm  in  the  admini>t ration  of  tlie  lav. 
'i'his  was  one  of  the  measures  by  which  he  hoped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
reform;  and  if  there  were  rmy  who  ol»jcete«l  to  the  permanent  expense,  they  wodU 
learn  with  sati.-f:ictioiK  that  wlu>n  the  temporary  relief  had  lK*cn  ufforded  to  the 
judges  of  the  court,  the  hid  lett  it  in  tlie  power  of  his  niaj(*sty,  on  the  re^^if^natiua 
or  death  <»f  the  new  judjic.  to  disprMi-e  ^^i^ll  the  nece'ssity  of  appt)iMting;  a  iucccaor. 
lie  tni<itc !,   thcrciorc,  that  no  anKiuimcnt  woidd  be  allowetl  to  interfere  wiih  in 
object  so  renlly  hcJiefl-.Miil ;  ami  bein;;  him-elf  dee]dy  injpres>ed  with  a  sense  of  iti 
ini,  ortance,  he  should  i>[  occe  move,  as  an  amendment  on  the  aniendmeot  of  the 
hon,  inui   Kvnud  )^v:iiiemau  (>ir  C  WclhcrcU),   "That  the  lull  be  now  reads 
see  iid  time." 

On  a  di\i»I')n,  Sir  (Miurles  WctluTcH's  amendment  was  m»p:a'ived,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  eunsented  to  the  po.-tj-oneuient  of  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  to  the  ^btbiii- 
star.t. 
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Jim:  21).  ]H'M). 

Siu  UnnrKT  Pkkl  brou:rht  up  tlu*  f.iilovvinfj  messa^^e  from  his  Maje!*ty  (William 
IV.),  whi'h  wa-^  read  bv  the  i^pLaker: — 
-  Wi!i:.uM,  W. 

*•  Tile  Kinu"  \WU  a-^nr. «!,  that  the  llou^e  of  Commons  entertains  a  ju*:t  fcnseuftbi 
los«!  whieh  his  m.;j;'»:y  :.n  1  the  cnuntry  have  sustainetl  in  the  death  of  his  majc«tT*s 
lamentL*d  brother,  the  late  Uiiiu';  and  that  the  House  sympathizes  with  his  niajcmia 
the  deep  a!lli<-tIon  in  which   hi*  maj^'sty  is  )dtin'j:ed  by  tiiis  nioumtul  eveni.     The 
kin^,  takit^^  into  hi<  >i-:  ioM^i  eon-ideratiou  the  advaneinl  period  of  the  session,  iDd 
the  state  J.i' th«' public  Ini-in'^-,  ffcl'i  un\\illin«r  to  recommeuil  the  intrixluetion  of 
any  uew  i;iii;er,  whi-Ii.  by  ii^   p  )-fp  »nemcnt,  wmiM  tend  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  ."'.'.  ■.i-'\    ilis  111  .je.;y  lia'.  aiUerted  to  the  provisituis  of  the  law  wiiirh  decitfi 
the  d<.  t«  'uiiiiiition   (»f  p,i:-ii  .ii!-.-:it  witiiiu   an   v,u'\\  period   after  the   demise  of  the 
erown:  rnd  liiMr  (<f  oiMiiii  u  ih.'it  it  will  be  much  eouduci^e  t(»  the  eeneral  eimvoni- 
eneeaM<l  to  the  [lU'i!!:-  iiiii're-t>»  of  the  country,  to  call,  with  as  little  delay  as  piis^ible, 
a  nivv  paiii.imciit.  i:!-  niMJc-ty  rcci»m»tu*nds  the  Ho!i>e  of  C>>nnni)UM  to  make  *uA 
temponiry  pi'ovis  rm  ii-  m:iy  b'»  re<|;ii>ite  fir  tlie  ])td)iic  service  in  the  interval  ilial 
niuy  elapse  helweeu  the  (rlo>e  of  the  prc-ent  ses>iun,  and  the  meetinirt if  another  par- 
liament." 

( 1  )miti:r  t^e  rendu:;  of  the  me--a'_'e,  th«'  members,  in  compliance  with  a  verr  jpene- 
ral  ca'l  to  th.it  e(!'i-.>r.  remained  uiu:u\ered,  and  the  whole  procix'diii^  evidently  at* 
t;*ai"Ii'd  dt    ;i  attentimi.  . 

»*^ir  Unhcrt  I*«tl  rheii  ni^e  to  HMi\e  an  addn---  in  answer  t«»  thi*  inessa^re.  and  cpokc 
nearly  a-  .oilnw-::-  -Sir,  1  pn»p'j>e  to  deter  until  lo-iimrrnw  the  consideration  ofaoT 
part  i't  tl;  '  mc'j'rii.'e.  the  asivuvT  to  whii-li  can  by  ]Hi'sibility  pr>\oke  any  diiriTenee 
(ifopinii  n  in  thi-»  IIuM';*'.  \\:\l  I  am  "iirc,  >ir,  I  -limild  nc^t  he  actin;^  In  eoR«onanct 
with  the  I  i'  Miilini- — nnd.  I  trt;>t  I  oiay  >ay,  llu-  unanimous  — fiiding  of  thi»  Ilotisr. 
if  I  pn-tj"ii-.d  e.rii  fi.r  the  >!n>rti -t  pcriiid,  the  moNini;  au  address  to  liis  niaje«ty« 
cwudwlin^  w'.:h  hi*  i.  ::j  -ty  im  ;u':(;:!it  of  the  scv-tc  lo^-s  v^hicii  he.  in  ei>nin;i>n  nilh 
tip*  C'Uiriy.  i.A"  -:!  ♦  .  :nil  i-y  tin-  «l';n"^e i.:' <i':r  Lite  uincli-lauieiited  siiverei^ :  and 
olicriiiLr.  u'  t!.-'  ^aiMi'  t";i.«',  to  his  ssiaj  -ty,  tin'  a-^ur-inces  of  our  earnest  hi>|»e  and 
])r.tyer.  th:i»  hi>  rc'iu:i  n  ly  r«.-  :•  }-.  ''jn  (.f  h.ui  -ur  and  4if  hap])-nc.'»  tu  his*  majt'vffy  aid 
t«»  hi*  !'•'  :;ii'.  Th.i:  piv:  ".jleif  li:.*  etin-:l:'!'i')ti  v.lii»-li  I'l-rlii.ls  the  ]>n«si:iilitT  of 
there  ln*iiJ;i'  »iiy  .''.i-p  :.--••(  ',r  iiit-  rnq  ti<in  •"!'  ilie  e\e;ei.-c  of  ihere;»al  power,  maktt 
it  neee^saiy  that  we  >hould  unite  the  di;>eoidant  ami  jjitrorgly-coutrafttiil  Copies  flf 
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eondolenceon  the  death  of  the  late  sovereign,  his  Majesty's  brother,  and  of  congratu- 
kUon  OD  his  Majestj*s  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors;  but  yet,  I  am  con- 
fident that  no  expression  of  congratulation,  however  strong — no  prayer  for  liis 
M^esty^s  health,  happiness,  or  prosperity,  could  be  more  gratifying  or  more  con- 
Mlitory  to  his  Majesty,  than  the  assurance  that  this  House  deeply  sympathises  with 
him  in  bis  affliction  for  the  loss  he  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  a  beloved  brother; 
tod  that  it  is  also  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  to  him  and  to  his  people  in  being  deprived 
of  that  sorereign  whom  they  now  unfeignedly  deplore.   The  House  will  bear  in  mind 
tfait  Us  late  Majesty  administered  the  affairs  of  this  country  for  a  period  of  twenty 
yan,  a  great  portion  of  which  time  the  nation  was  involved  in  a  war,  during  which 
dleicign  of  the  Sovereign  was  signalised  by  some  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements 
neorded  in  history,  and  the  military  reputation  and  r«;nown  of  this  country  exalted 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory.    But  in  the  course  of  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
tiae,  daring  which  his  late  Majesty  reigned  over  this  country,  we  enjoyed  the  highest 
Utsidogs  which  could  be  conferred  by  peace;  and  I  believe  that  much  of  the  benefits 
vehave  derived  from  the  mild  and  temperate  administration  of  the  laws  during  that 
•  period,  were  owing  to  the  mild  and  generous  character  of  his  Majesty  himself.     Sir, 
w  live  too  near  the  period  of  those  occurrences  to  be  able  to  estimate  in  their  full 
tone  all  the  benefits  we  have  derived  from  the  mild  and  beneficent  government  of 
the  late  king;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  more  remote  posterity  will  pro- 
Boonce  that  reign  to  have  been  one  of  the  brightest,  and  I  may  add,  one  of  the  most 
koDourable  as  well  as  most  beneficial,  in  the  annals  of  this  country.     It  will  regard 
die  late  king  as  a  sovereign  who  in  war  maintained,  in  its  highest  state,  the  honour, 
tad  character,  and  glory  of  England;  and  who,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  delegat«i  power,  whether  as  regent  or  as  king,  never  exer- 
cised, or  expressed  any  wish  to  exercise,  the  prerog^atives  of  the  Crown,  except  for 
the  isfety  and  the  advantage  of  his  people.     I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  considered  as 
•ferstcpping  the  language  of  truth  when  I  say  that  the  king  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
Ihearts  and  of  artists;  and  I  may  add,  from  much  personal  experience,  that  no  appeal 
to  bis  Majesty  for  the  afiliction  or  distresses  of  his  subjects  ever  remained  unnoticed, 
Md  that  his  generosity  was  widely  and  frequently  extended  to  those  whose  situation 
demoded  relief.   Sir,  this  address,  while  it  condoles  with  his  Majesty  on  the  loss  of 
Ui  brother,  congratulates  him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors;  and  I 
vn  sorc  I  shall  best  consult  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  his  Majesty,  by  refraining  on 
the  present  occasion  from  any  of  that  laboured  or  overstrained  language  of  panegyric 
vhieh  the  occasion  might  seem  to  demand.     The  life  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
tonij  of  thb  country  is  familiar  to  almo>it  the  whole  of  its  people.     I  think  it  right 
toamire  the  House  that  his  present  Majesty  has  openly  declared,  that  the  greatest 
idicf  he  feels  under  his  present  difficulties,  is  the  satisfaction  that  he  has  had  op- 
portnnities  of  witnessing  the  conduct  of  his  late  revered  father  and  lamented  brother, 
■d  that  he  shall  ever  have  his  recollection  of  that  conduct  before  him  as  his  guide 
iithe  discharge  of  his  important  duties.     The  House  will,  however,  bear  in  mind 
thtt  his  Majesty  has,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  been  engaged  in  the  active  service  of 
hv  country.     His  habits  and  principles  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  various 
Mtfions  he  ha5  occupied  are  well  known.     His  conduct,  whether  as  a  peer  of  parlia- 
■CBt,  or  as  a  private  subject,  is  before  the  world,  and  has  been  displayed  to  so  much 
idvsntas'e  on  so  many  occasions,  that  I  think  I  may  be  spared  the  necessity  of  dilat- 
ing on  uie  subject  at  this  moment;  but  I  trust  the  House  will  cordially  and  unani- 
■ously  join  with  me  in  voting  an  answer  to  this  address — declaring  our  anxious 
wiihes  that  his  Majesty  may  enjoy  all  health,   and   honour,  and   glory,  in  the 
■dministration  of  the  government,  and  expressing  our  confident  expectation  that 
hit  Majesty's   reign   will   be  distinguished   by  an  ardent  desire  to  maintain  in- 
vtUto  our  religion,  our  liberty,  and  our  laws,  and  that  he  will  labour  to  promote 
Ihetrue  and  permanent  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  people.     The  right,  hon.  gen- 
tiemn  then  moved,  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  ^*  To  assure 
hii  Majesty  that  this  House  most  cordially  sympathises  in  the  deep  afiliction  in  which 
hv  Majesty  has  been  involved  by  the  death  of  his  lamented  brother,  the  late  king ; 
Mdhombly  to  condole  with  his  Majesty  on  the  loss  of  a  sovereign  so  justly  dear  to 
liiiMjjesty  and  his  people;  to  ex}tre^s  to  his  Majesty  the  deep  sense  we  entertain  of 
AeUoiiags  this  nation  has  enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  his  late  Msjesty,  from  the 
81— Vol.  U. 
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long  continuanee  of  peace — the  anxioas  efforts  of  his  late  Majestj  to  eoeoiini 
arts,  to  extend  the  commerce,  and  to  advance  the  general  welfare  of  the  eoiinti 
beseech  his  Majesty  to  accept  of  our  cordial  congratulations  on  his  accession 
throne — tx>  assure  his  Majesty  of  our  ardent  attachment  to  his  person — and  to  i 
his  Majesty  further  of  our  deep  conviction  that  his  reign  will  be  distinguished, 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  by  an  anxious  desire  for  the  maintenance  < 
religion  and  the  laws  of  his  kingdom,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  happine: 
liberty  of  all  conditions  of  his  people." 

Mr.  Brougham  having  seconded  the  address,  in  a  brief  but  suitable  speech, 
Robert  Peel  moved  that  the  address  should  be  presented  to  his  Migesty  by  such 
hers  of  the  House  as  were  of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  privy  council. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  proposed,  as  it  was  a  subject  in  which  toe  feeling^  of  the  y 
House  were  so  immediately  concerned,  and  as  it  would  be  more  respectful  1 
Migesty  and  agreeable  to  the  whole  House,  that  the  Address  be  presented  t 
House  in  a  body. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  approaching  funeral  of  hh 
Majesty,  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable  and  right  that  Uie  House  shoo 
a  body  present  the  Address  to  his  Migesty,  but  as  it  was,  it  certainly  wou 
better  the  Address  should  be  presented  as  he  had  proposed. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  hoped  to  be  excused  for  pressing  his  own  view  upon  the  1 
again;  but  he  really  believed  it  would  be  more  agreeable^— certainly  to  his  own 
ings — and  likewise  to  the  whole  House,  that  the  House  should  go  in  a  body 
present  the  Address. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  George  IH.,  f 
also  happened  on  a  Saturday,  the  House  met  on  Sunday;  but  that,  owing  to 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  attending  to  administer  the  oath 
House  adjourned  till  Monday;  and  again  adjourned  over  till  Tuesday  or  Wedoc 
and  then  adjourned,  so  as  to  allow  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  his  Majesty  to  pass 
then,  indeed,  the  House  could  not  do  otherwise  than  go  up  in  a  body. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that,  as  hU  Majesty  had  retired  into  privacy  as  mud 
was  possible  for  him  to  do  without  detriment  to  any  of  the  important  public  dutie 
devolved  upon  him,  he  believed  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  his  Migeetv  to  n 
at  the  hands  of  the  members  of  his  Privy  Council  that  Address  which  his  Mi 
could  not  but  regard  as  the  most  unanimous  and  affectionate  feeling  of  the  Ho 

It  was  carried  unanimously,  that  the  Address  be  presented  by  such  memb 
the  House  as  were  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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June  30,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  taking  into  further  considfl 
his  Majesty^s  most  gracious  Message.     The  Order  having  been  read, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows : — Sir,  I  now  rii>e  for  the  purpose  of  callix 
attention  of  the  House  to  that  part  of  the  most  gracious  Mfessage  of  hu  m; 
which  expresses  a  hope  that  this  House  will  make  temporary  provision  for  tiN 
duct  of  the  public  service  in  the  interval  which  must  elaspe  between  the  termii 
of  the  present  session  and  the  assembling  of  a  new  Parliament.  But  I  canool 
ceed  to  the  performance  of  that  duty  without  expressing,  so  far  as  an  indiridui 
presume  to  express,  my  deep  sense  of  the  considerate  and  respectful  forbea 
with  which  the  House  was  pleased  yesterday  to  limit  its  procMdings  to  tha 
of  the  Address  which  related  to  condolence  and  congratulation,  and  unaiua 
to  refuse  to  enter  u{K)n  the  consideration  of  any  thing  which  could  pravoke  t 
debate,  or  lead  to  the  expression  of  a  difference  of  opinion.  Sir,  upon  the  r 
demise  of  the  Crown,  there  necessarily  devolved  upon  the  ministers  a  duty  off 
advice  to  his  majesty  as  to  the  course  which  it  was  Htting  for.him  to  pursue  M 
despatch  of  public  business.  The  House  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that,  by  an  — '**• 
of  this  country,  the  demise  of  the  Crown  necessarily  terminated  the 


Parliament,    the  reason  assigned  for  that  hy  Hlaekstone  is,  that  the  king,  he^ 
head  and  soul  of  Parliament—iU  **  capuL  principwrnt  etfims^^thn  deniito 
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put  mo  end  to  the  proceedings  and  existence  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  not 
eign  of  King  William  that  any  alteration  was  made  in  the  law  in  that  respect. 
ict  of  that  Sovereign  (the  7th  and  8th  William  and  Mary)  it  was  provided, 

demise  of  the  Crown,  during  the  existence  of  Parliament,  should  not  neces- 
xminate  its  existence,  but  that  it  might  continue  to  sit,  unless  expressly 
ed  or  dissolved,  for  six  months  af^er  such  demise.  The  preamble  to  that  Act 
itly  sets  out  the  causes  of  it ;  stating,  amongst  other  things,  *'  the  dangers  likely 
ne  upon  the  demise  of  the  Crown  from  the  invasion  of  foreign  enemies,  or  the 
ades  of  evil  and  wickedly-disposed  persons  at  home."  And  the  alteration  in 
r,  no  doubt,  had  relation  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  those  times,  and 
ger  which  then  existed  of  a  disputed  succession  to  the  Throne  of  this  country. 
teen  said  that  this  was  a  temporary  Act ;  but,  from  all  that  I  can  understand 
natter,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  it  was  intended  to  be  a  permanent  measure; 
•  more  firmly,  because  I  find  it  repeated,  almost  in  the  same  terms,  and  re- 
1  bj  the  subsequent  statutes  of  Queen  Anne.  But,  Sir,  whatever  may  have 
e  circumstances  of  that  precedent,  and  whether  the  provident  precaution  then 
of  allowing  the  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  to 
le  to  sit,  provided  the  circumstances  of  the  country  recjuired  its  uninterrupted 
ations,  was  or  was  not  expedient,  is  not  now  the  question :  the  question  now 
ther  or  no,  in  the  present  state  of  public  business,  and  referring  to  the  pro- 
^  incident  to  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  and  the  accession  of  a  new  Sove- 
it  b  more  advisable  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament,  or  to  continue  to  sit 
consideration  and  despatch  of  such  public  business  as  is  now  unfinished  ?  This 
question,  and.  Sir,  after  the  most  mature  consideration  of  it  in  all  "its  bear- 
be  minbters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  the  Crown,  have  come  to  a  conclusion 
lej  best  discharge  that  duty  by  recommending  the  course  pointed  out  by  this 
re.  The  question,  then,  which  I  have  now  to  put  to  the  House  is  tids — will 
de  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Crown,  of  making  provision  corresponding 
tie  present  state  of  affairs?  This  is  a  question  which  I  propose  for  its  imme- 
onftideration.  Sir,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that,  though  circumstances 
)em  to  prove  that  it  is  necessary,  nay  almost  advisable,  that  parliament  should 
ue  its  deliberations,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  much  inconvenience  must  arise  from 
itinned  sittings,  paiticularly  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  period  of  its  natural 
itioD — namely,  six  months — is  not  very  far  distant.  I  would  also  put  it  to 
Dken  whether  the  giving  a  longer  time  to  canvass  for  elections  would  not  be 
ed  with  the  greatest  inconvenience,  and  very  great  expense — for  we  all  know 
ie!«  long  preparations  produce  no  good;  they  do  not  facilitate,  on  the  contrary 
mpede,  the  free  and  unbiassed  expression-  of  opinion  by  the  electors;  and  the 
li  thus  made,  and  of  necessity  often  repeated,  within  a  large  space  of  time, 
tave,  not  a  beneficial,  but  a  mischievous  and  corrupting  influence.  I  hold  it 
ir,  that  it  would  expose  members  of  the  existing  parliament,  who  are  obliged 
!Dd  to  their  duties  here,  to  an  unfair  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  their 
eots — candidates  for  public  favour,  who,  having  no  business  to  distract  them, 
p  enabled  to  apply  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  seek 

of  support  which  those  others  have  not.  These  considerations,  and  the  ad- 
^  of  being  personally  on  the  spot  canvassing  their  constituents,  must  either 
Liijariously  towards  the  sitting  members,  if  they  attend  their  duties  in  parlia- 
or  they  will  affect  most  mischievously  the  public  business,  should  gentlemen 
iih  enough  to  yield  to  them,  and  absent  themseb-es.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in 
r  periods,  when  parliament  continued  to  sit  under  circumstances  like  the  pre- 
bere  was  a  constant  complaint  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  attendance  of  mem- 
lod  there  are  frequent  entries  in  the  journals  of  those  days,  of  orders  made 
nembers  themselves,  urging  their  return  to  town,  or  upon  sheriffs  and  return- 
Seers,  calling  upon  them  to  return  them.  Upon  all  these  grounds,  I  think  it 
t  be  denied,  that  unless  •there  be  some  special  circumstances  which  require  the 
Uste  intervention  of  parliament,  it  will  he,  upon  the  whole,  most  conducive 
convenience  of  gentlemen  themselves,  most  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  most 
id  impartial  towards  the  parties  contending  for  the  voices  of  their  constituents, 
jotowledge,  at  the  very  earliest  period  we  can,  consistent  with  the  public  busi- 
htl  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ought  to  be  exercised  upon  this  oocaaioiit 
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and  that  a  new  parliament  ought  to  be  called.  I  am  aware  that,  since  Qoc 
reigpi,  instances  have  occurr^  of  a  diiferent  course  pursued  in  the  ret] 
monarchs  who  immediately  succeeded  her.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  bee 
send  a  message  to  this  House,  proposing,  without  delay,  the  arrangcrn 
civil  list,  and  that  such  arrangements  were,  in  fact,  made  before  any  pron 
dissolution  took  place.  But  let  it  be  home  in  mind  that  the  constituti 
civil  list  was  different  then  from  what  it  now  is;  that  the  sovereign  was  th 
session  of  the  iiereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the  sum  to  be 
parliament  was  exactly  the  difference  between  the  actual  amount  of  the 
and  the  sum  of  the  charges  upon  it.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  time  devot 
discussion  of  this  subject,  up  to  the  accession  of  George  HI.  was  not 
length  as,  in  modem  times,  so  great  and  important  a  measure  would  b 
to  require.  The  bill,  for  instance,  which  settled  the  civil  list  upon  Geor 
passed  through  both  Houses  with  an  ex|)odition  little  known  now-a-days 
Anne  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714,  and  the  bill  for  settling  the  civil 
her  successor  was  brought  into  the  House  on  the  r2th  of  August;  it  m 
through  all  its  stages  with  great  rapidity  and  little  comment;  upon  the  1^ 
taken  np  to  the  Lords,  returned  again  upon  the  19th,  and  parliament  was  ] 
on  the  2^th  of  the  same  month  of  August.  Tlie  periods,  therefore,  in  whi( 
ment  proceeded  to  regulate  the  civil  list,  upon  the  demise  of  the  crown,  I 
parliament  was  dissolved,  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  referred  to  as  authoriti* 
guidance  now.  It  is,  I  am  persuaded,  the  concurrent  and  unanimous  feeli 
country  that,  in  making  a  settlement  of  the  civil  list  upon  the  present  kii 
circumstances  differing  so  entirely  from  those  of  the  late  reign,  it  is  desii 
the  ministers,  upon  whom  the  rc^ponsibility  of  advising  the  measure  res 
have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  maturely  considering  i!  in  all  its  points; 
the  members  of  this  House,  who  are  to  sanction  such  arrangements,  sli 
have  the  fullest  opportunities  of  weighing  and  deliberating  upon  them, 
to  be  considered  that  we  have  to  arrange  and  settle  the  civil  lists  of  three 
parts  of  the  empire,  or,  rather,  the  three  civil  lists  of  England,  Scotland, 
land.  A  committee  which  sat  upon  this  subject  in  1815 — fifteen  years  a 
some  general  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of  the  c 
the  Prince,  then  unrestricted  regent,  which  were  closely  followed  when 
Highness  succeeded  to  the  Throne;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossi 
adroit  that  there  are  several  circumstances  connected  with  the  subject  whi 
admit  of  additional  improvement.  I  would  mention,  for  instance,  sevc 
public  officers  of  state,  who  receive  their  salaries  partly  from  the  civil  list  i 
from  the  consolidated  fund.  The  judges  are  so  paid;  so  are  some  of  the 
the  treasury,  the  expense  and  charge  being  defrayed  from  both  sources, 
cannot  put  the  case  more  strongly  than  in  the  instance  of  my  right  hon.  f 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  At  this  moment  the  chancellor  of  the  exchcqut 
his  official  emoluments  from  ^ve  different  sources,  i)artly  from  the  civil 
from  the  consolidated  fund  of  this  country,  part  from  the  consolidated  fund  < 
part  from  other  funds  arising  out  of  the  commutation  of  fees,  and  partly  f 
transactions  in  his  office.  It  is  desirable  that  this  condition  of  the  civil  1 
be  amended,  and  all  charges  upon  it  consolidated.  But,  adverting  to  t 
which  must  elapse  before  government  can  prepare  any  well-digested 
arranging  the  civil  list — adverting  to  the  time  which  parliament  must,  of 
take  in  considering  that  plan — I  do  not  think  that  the  former  precedent — a  ] 
too,  taken  from  the  earliest  {>eriod,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Queen 
whom  the  bill  was  passed — ought  to  be  binding  on  us;  and  thinking,  then 
there  will  be  more  advantage  in  postponing  the  civil  list  to  a  future  occai 
in  pressing  it  on  now,  and  keeping  parliament  sitting  for  several  weeks,  w' 
inconveniences  of  haste  in  the  measure,  and  expense  to  the  members,  we  | 
follow  the  latter  precedent  of  1820,  vl%  the  safest  course.  Sir,  it  is  not  that 
have  any  doubt  that  the  present  parliament  would  make  a  just  provisu 
majesty,  for,  while  members  are  naturallv  and  justly  desirous  of  curtailing  t 
expenses,  yet  they  woidd  not  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  nieeting  their  eoc 
from  makmg  a  just  and  liberal  provision  for  the  Crown.  We  know  tbey  w 
aider  that  the  interests  of  the  state  were  blended  with  the  Mse  and  tplmc 
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mcmmrch,  and  they  would  find  it  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  feel  it  a  duty  to  the  country, 
Id  make  aiich  a  provision, — not  ret^rdlcsa  of  economy — but  ample,  as  would  main- 
tam  tlie  dignity  of  the  Throne.     It  is  not,  therefore,  from  any  distrust  in  the  present 
yariiament,  that  we  do  not  now  lay  before  it  the  arrangements  of  the  civil  list  for 
the  new  reign,  but  solely  upon  the  ground  that  there  is  not  time  enough  for  the 
adequate  consideration  of  the!«e  matters,  consistently  with  their  importance,  and  the 
daims  of  other  business.      I  have,  Sir,  already  said  that  we  have  decided  upon 
fiDllowin^  the  precedent  of  1820,  but  there  were  many  circumstances  in  that  case 
vUehdo  not  apply  to  the  present.     In  1820  his  late  Majesty  ascended  the  Throne, 
after  having  been  unrestricted  regent  for  a  number  of  years,  and  there  was,  therefore, 
ao  change  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign.     In  1820  the  parliament,  which  had  been 
deeted  under  the  regency  of  the  Prince,  afterwards  George  IV.,  had  already  sat  one 
^nr  and  six  months,  and  the  demise  of  the  Crown  took  place  the  last  day  of  January, 
at  the  very  period  when,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  be  beginning  tie 
failianientary  session.     But  the  demise  of  the  Crown  has  now  taken  place  under 
nrj  different  circumstances.     The  present  parliament  has  sat,  not  a  year  and  six 
■ooths,  but  four  years.    There  is  also  a  complete  change  in  the  person  of  bis  Majesty, 
who  was  never  till  now  called,  like  the  late  king,  to  exercise  any  of  the  prerogatives 
if  the  Crown.   The  demise  of  the  Crown  has  not  taken  place  at  the  commencement, 
hit  at  the  end,  of  the  session,  and  afler  five  months  of,  I  won^t  say  successful,  but  cer- 
Inly  unremitting  and  severe  labours.  It  has  occurred,  too,  at  a  period  when  some  inter- 
id  between  the  past  and  future  labours  is  so  desirable,  not  so  much  for  the  personal 
iHivemence  of  members  as  for  the  better  despatch  of  public  business.     Keeping 
therefore  the  precedent  of  1820  before  us,  we  propose  to  imitate  it,  so  far  as  the 
tterent  circumstances  of  the  two  periods  will  allow ;  and  it  will  be  at  once  per- 
ccifed  that  in  the  present  case,  tliere  are  more  reasons  for  an  immediate  dissolution 
ttaa  in  18*20.    There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  competent  to  the  House  to  sit 
aad  transact  business,  and,  if  there  were  any  necessity  fur  its  continuing  to  sit,  I 
IB  sure  no  feeling  of  personal  inconvenience  would  induce  us  to  rise,  or  to  forego 
ihe  consideration  of  the  matters  necessary  to  the  public  interests.     Sir,  I  will  not 
•T,  even  for  the  purposes  of  debate,  that  this  question  is  free  from  all  difficulty,  or 
Ihat  it  is  one  to  which  we  may  at  once  come  to  a  conclusion,  without  regarding  any 
pmrious  difficulties.     The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Brougham), 
mi  some  other  members,  made  some  remarks  upon  omissions  in  the  message  from 
\k  Majesty.     Sir,  it  would  be  affectation  in  me  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  meaning 
rfdiew  remarks,  or  not  to  know  that  the  omissions  alluded  to  must  refer  to  one  of 
tndiiogs:  first,  cither  to  the  CMvil  Lidt;  or,  secondly,  to  some  arrangements  for  a 
le^mcy.     Sir,  this  latter  is  a  subject  of  great  delicacy  and  importance ;  but  still  it 
b  better  to  treat  it  with  frankness,  that  we  may,  if  possible,  remove  wrong  impres- 
MH.    I  admit  that  it  is  a  question  quite  open  to  consideration,  and  various  opinions 
hne  been  formed  upon  it;  but  I  can  say  that,  after  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
fti  natter,  and  afler  weighing  maturely  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
■imsten  are  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  shall  best  consult  the  public 
htemts  by  recommending  a  postponement  of  the  consideration  of  that  question  for 
Represent.     We  have,  it  is  true,  at  this  moment  an  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne, 
*ho  is  an  infant  of  tender  years;  and  the  question  is,  whether  parliament  will  go  on 
••  provide  for  an  event — possible,  no  doubt,  but  which  God  avert! — namely,  the 
iauaeof  the  Crown — to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  Royal  prerogative  in 
the  interval  between  such  demise  and  the  period  when  the  next  heir  shall  come  of 
Btttare  age.  whoever  that  person  may  be  ?    I  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more  deeply 
iktiog  the  interests  of  this  country,  or  which  rcipiires  more  mature  and  dispas- 
Mate  consideration,  than  the  provision  for  such  a  case.     It  is  a  case  of  the  very  last 
haportaoce  and  consequence.     There  have  been,  indeed,  in  our  history,  instances  of 
lifesciea  before;  but,  I  apprehend,  none  exactly  resembling  this.     In  each  of  the 
Jttn  I7«il  and  176<5  there  was  an  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  of  tender  years,  and 
fatUament  made  provision  for  the  possible  demise  of  the  Crown.    But  yet  the  subject 
VMio  far  involved  in  difficulties,  and  the  circumstances,  however  near  to  each 
ilhff  10  point  of  time,  were  considered  so  dissimilar  in  character,  that  parliament 
thoaiiUt  It  necessary  to  make  a  great  difference  in  the  arrangements.      By  the  Act 
if  1751,  pariuunent  appointed  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  guardian  of  the  infiuit 
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prince  her  «nn,  and  Recent  of  the  kinj^om,  in  the  event  of  a  demise  of  the  Crown. 
In  17<w>  |)ar1ianii'nt  eni])owiTed  (icorgo  III.  to  name  the  person  who  should  he  the 
giiuniian  of  his  >o:),  and  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  restricting  his  choice  to  certain 
individuals.     I  only  refer  to  these  j)recedents»  however,  to  show,  not  that  they  onKht 
to  be  followed,  hut  tbat,  from  the  ditiieulties  whieh  presented  themselves  in  the 
progress  of  them,  they  provtni  that  the  subject  was  deserving  of  the  most  serious 
consideration.      It^^iIl  be  admitted  at  once,  that  to  make  a  permanent  proTisiun 
now,  in  onlor  to  guard  against  all  pos>ible  events,  and  against  all  coDtingencits 
which  might  hap])en  to  the  heir-apparont,  to  make,  I  say.  any  permanent  proTi>ian 
against  a  possible  state  of  things,  and  whieh  would  accomnuMlate  itself  to  all  pos»ibIe 
circutn^itanees,  wouM  require  the  most  serious  and  grave  consideration.     But  then  I 
am  a>ke<l,  "  Is  there  no  risk  in  leaving  the  ease  wholly  unprovided  for  till  the  nifit 
meeting  of  parliament  ?'    To  that  I  answer,  that,  at  the  early  periods  of  our  histonr, 
there  are  various  instani*es  of  infant  sovereigns  coming  to  the  throne  of  this  kinsdom, 
for  wlio>e  protection  no  legi>lative  measures  had  l)een  previously  taken.      I  could 
name  Henry  III.,  Riehard  II.,  and  Henry  VI., — all  of  them  infant  sovereigns — none 
above  eleven  years  of  age — one  not  a  year  old ;  ami  yet  imrliameni  made  no  pn>vi»ion 
for  a  Regency,  hut,  after  the  accession  of  the  sovereign,  appointed  perwms  to  govera 
the  kirgdom  till  the  infant  king  had  arrived  at  those  years  of  maturity  whieh  ibt 
Act  afipointing  the  Regency  had  prescribwl.      Since  the  Revolution,  in  17ul  and 
17(»5.  ditfercnt  courses  had  been  pursued;  but  in  neither  of  these  cases  was  tlivrsi 
])rovision  immeiliately  made  for  the  event  of  a  minority.     In  ITtio  no  ste])s  wvft 
taken  till  three  years  after  the  birth  of  the  heir-ap])arent.     The  late  king  was 
born  in  Apgu<t,  ITtl'i.  but  it  wa>  not  till  ITft^,  three  years  afterwards,  that  tit 
pnvaution  of  appointing  a  Regency,  in  the  event  of  a  demise  of  the  Crown,  was  taken. 
I  cannot  find  that  (re«>rgc  III.  ever  acted  upon  the  powers  containe<l  in  that  Act 
S'r,  this  is  a  delicate  sui)jiH:t,  but  I  hope  I  treat  it  with  the  delicacy  which  liecomcs 
u>  all,  though  we  feel  the  necessity  of  doing  our  duty.   But,  let  me  fairly  a>k,  where 
is  the  risk  of  postjioning  this  measure  to  the  next  ses>ion?     In  the  reign  of  (iit'i^ce 
III.,  it  was  postponed  for  three  years;  and  in  the  reign  of  (riHirge  II.  nearly  (co 
Wicks  were  suttcrcd  to  elapse,  after  the  death  iif  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  before 
any  Act  was  passed  for  the  Regency  ;  of  course,  under  the. sanction  of  that  pret  fdcirt« 
then*  can  he  no  ncce<>ity  for  making  any  provision  for  a  Regency  in  the  intmal 
between  the  end  of  the  present  >e><ion  and  the  meeting  of  a  new  one.     In  rase  fuch 
an  eveiit  should  unfortunately  ha]>pcn,  as  the  demise  of  the  C'ro\«n,  I  apprehend  ihtt 
the  ii)!ant({iieen  ^ould  have  full  p^wer  to  give  her  assent  to  any  Act  of  parliaoiffll 
appointing  a  giianlian  for  herself,  and  a  R<  gent  of  the  kingdom,  and  lliai  in  a  man- 
ner as  iiinding  a<>  if  it  were  signed  by  a  sovereign  of  full  age.     But.  Sir,  ^till  it  hn 
been  thought  by  tiio^e  who  admit  the  imjiortance  of  giving  full  consideration  to  iba 
ptTUiaiu'nt  settl-  nieiit  of  the  Regency,  that  >cnie  temporary  pniviMon  ought  to  bt 
niaile.  to  giv«'  Mime  one  of  mature  age  tlie  jniwcr  of  consenting  ti»  an  Actof  par- 
lian-.ent  for  appointing  a  guardian  for  an  infan'i  SovercMgn  and  Regent  uf  thekirf* 
d<-m.     r)inn  Tliat  hearl  ton.  Sir,  all  1  shall  say  is.  that,  after  having  given  tnittbt 
be<t  cf»n*i<lcratiou  wiiich  was  in  my  pow«»r,  I  would  j)ress  u])on  the  I!  use  iheimpn- 
\\'\  (if  <ii«(ru><iiig  any  such  ]ilan.     1  will  not  now  detail  the  ci  re  inn  stances  istath 
i!'.tl!ie:i'*e  my  oj»iiiion:  but  it  mu'«t  occur  to  everyone,  th:it  any  teni]M»rary  arranpe- 
Miiit's.  which  would  have  the  ellci-t  of  fetr«'rii;g  the  rut-rc  rnd  tin.d  derioii-n  f^lbil 
(.iii'tK  n.  niii'^t  be  \e:*v  incnnvenient :  and  the  apn<iintnici.t  of  an  individual  wiihsiKh 
auti  ri  Ity,  for  cmt  >o  «.hort  a  time,  and,  al)ove  :  1'.  if  thf  event  to  be  guartftd  agaiii*! 
>lifnl.i  necur,  v,o  Id  very  zwurh  impiMJc  ami  eniliarr;"">  any  futun»  arrangi  meni»  M 
to  the  "t  ttlen  cut  <it  tiic   He:«ficy  question.      It   nui-^t  he  always  the  paranoiul 
intercut  nf  the  rmintry  t«»  have  tlie  nial'er  reru:anently  setthd.       Ami  having  Dov, 
Sir,  tnatid  of  the  varimL^  vivw«  iii  wliith  th:^  very  deiicate  matter  has  pre^rrtiJ 
itM'lf  to  his  Maje-ity's  giiverr.incnt,  :in  !  ha\i.  ^'  shf>wn  enough  to  explain  the  niotiiA 
nf  that  government  why  it  di^a|.p^o^cs  cf  :ij;y  tinipc»nirv  prt>vi>inn  for  a  Rfpi*t 
l)eing  now  made,  and  why  i*  advi<e>  the  p(.«.t]K  r  en^ent  of  a  permanent  prnvisirn  til 
the  >uhject  can  Ik*  In-tter  discu>se<l  and  nwire  Im  Kc<l  into,  I  don't  know  that  I  (tl 
off«T  any  other  con>ideratii>iis  to  tlie  Hou>c  to  iiwiucc  it  to  a^n-e  in  the  terms  of  iMl 
part  of  the  Aiidress.     I  shall,  therefore,  procci.-4l  to  state  what  is  the  eoune of  imblie 
business  which  his  MajestyV  government  propoKi?  to  recommend,  should  the  uomB 
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if  Oommoiu  agree  to  the  Address  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  submit.    That 

Address  will  of  course  assure  his  Majesty,  that  the  House  will,  without  delay,  make 

temporary  provision  for  the  public  service  hi  the  interval  which  must  elapse  between 

the  disM>lution  of  this  parliament  and  the  assembling  of  the  next.    Assuming  those 

psftsof  it  to  be  agreed  to,  then  comes  the  question,  what  course  is  to  be  taken  witli 

reipaei  to  the  public  business  ?     If  it  be  determined  that  a  dissolution  is  to  take 

pbeei  and  the  House  is  willing  to  perform  its  part  as  stated  in  the  other  branch  of  the 

AddicBi,bj  making  a  temporary  provision  for  the  public  service  in  the  interval  between 

tbetwa  parliaments; — both  these  points  being  conceded,  I  think  the  House  will  be 

usanaoiisiD  agreeing  that  the  sooner  we  despatch  the  public  business,  consistently 

vitk  the  public  interests,  and  with  the  severid  measures  of  great  public  importance 

wUdi  are  now  in  progress  before  the  House,  the  better.     Under  circumstances  like 

fkmt,  H  is  hard  to  lay  down  any  rule  which  can  guide  us  in  the  course  we  ought  to 

tike  With  so  many  measures,  and  so  many  of  them  of  such  great  importance,  as  we 

Mvhave  unfinished  before  us,  it  is  hard  to  expect  the  concurrence  of  all  parties  to  any 

narse  ministers  may  suggest;  but  I  do  hope,  that,  under  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 

goiemmeDt,  occasioned  by  the  demise  of  the  late  Crown,  gentlemen  will  extend  as 

■aefa  indulgence  as  they  can,  consistently  with  their  public  duty,  to  our  proposals  for 

te  despatch  of  public  business.    One  rule  of  our  proceeding,  in  case  we  agree  to  go  on, 

Asll  be  to  avoid  every  thing  which  is  likely  to  provoke  discussion,  and  to  forego  every 

re  which  is  likely  tu  lead  to  much  detailed  illustration.  After  the  expectations 

were  held  out  to  the  country  by  my  right  hon.  friend  at  the  beginning  of  the 

and  more  particularly  to  the  lower  classes,  of  relief  by  the  remission  of  the 

duties,  I  think  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  this  House,  and  of  all  parties,  that  the 

which  had  for  their  object  the  carrying  these  views  into  effect,  and  the 

ithcf  measures  connected  with  them,  which  have  not  been  brought  to  a  conclusion 

koe,  the  public  interests  require  that  these  should  be  passed  immediately.  Although 

the  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of  beer  on  the  premises,  and  the  other  bill  for  remitting 

^duties  upon  beer,  have  not  kept  pace  in  this  House,  tlie  one  being  at  the  second, 

lad  the  other  at  the  third  reading,  yet  I  think  the  House  will  concur  with  me  in  the 

tttaapt  to  pass  these  bills  together.     There  is  also  another  bill,  which  is  not  much 

bovD,  and  has  not  received  much  consideration  in  this  House,  though  it  is  abso- 

htAj  necessary,  as  a  foundation  for  every  sort  of  legal  reform — I  mean  the  bill  for 

iipuiiiig  of  vested  interests  in  patent  offices  in  courts  of  justice,  in  themselves  the 

I     pmtai  obstruction  to  legal  reforms :  this  ought,  I  think,  to  be  passed  also.     For, 

■Mhoogh  we  never  venture  upon  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts 

vttoat  taking  into  account  the  reasorable  claims  of  persons  entitled  to  compensa- 

',,     ^ytt  these  patent  rights  are  great  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  reform,  and 

I     AiyBQst  be  removed  before  reform  can  be  effected.  I  propose  to  take  all  these  into 

!<      the  hsods  of  the  Crown,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  e({ualization  of  the  fees  in 

.    ^ASerent  courts;  for,  so  long  as  the  fees  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  are  three 

tbei  as  much  as  in  the  King's  I^nch,  one  cannot  wonder  that  the  business  flows  un- 

*^dj  into  the  latter.     The  bill  for  abolishing  these  privileges  stands  for  the  third 

lidtiig,  and  I  propose  that  it  be  passed  without  delay.     With  respect  to  the  spirit 

^iies  bill,  which  is  before  the  House,  the  House  will  recollect  that  it  was  at  an  early 

idgeof  the  session  proposed  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  as  an  indemnification  to  the 

^icmie  for  the  losses  which  it  would  sustain  bv  the  remission  of  the  leather  and 

kerdoties,  to  impose  a  duty  of  6d.  a  gallon  on  British  and  Colonial  spirits,  and  we 

"it  our  duty  to  press  upon  the  House  the  proj)riety  of  carrj'ing  that  plan  into 

But  the  passing  of  these  measures  will  make  it  necessary  to  consider  the 

— ^..wD  of  the  whole  of  the  West-India  interest,  to  which  we  should  wish  to  give 

I    lO  posRble  attention.     \_Some  member  suggested  thai  this  should  he  postponed  till  next 

MMa.]     I  wish  Gentlemen  to  understand,  that  by  the  delay  of  four  or  five  days 

•tare  already  in  a  curious  situation,  and  that  no  more  time  ought  to  be  lost  in 

liltfiag  the  Question,  for  the  sugar-duties  will  expire  on  Monday  next.     I  hope 

FMament  will  not  suffer  them  to  expire  before  they  have  substituted  some  others 

iidKv  room,  for  so  large  an  amount  of  revenue  cannot  be  given  up ;  and,  short  as 

ike  iBterval  is,  I  do  hope  that  the  House  will  concur  with  the  government  in  re-en- 

Mtiag  those  duties  beifore  the  period  when,  according  to  law,  they  would  cease. 

TUi  b  nol  a  time  fiir  going  into  detail  on  the  subject;  but  as  they  will  expire  on 
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Monday,  and  as  the  late  scheme  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  has  been  iererdy 
('ontesti*d  in  tho  Iluiise,  and  passed  by  no  very  largo  majority,  it  in  impossible  ihst 
wo  could  call  upon  Parliament,  without  great  deliberation,  to  adopt  that  scheme  of 
duties.     It  is  therefore,  to  be  abandoned  [laughter].    Sir,  if  there  be  any  ridieals 
attaching  itself  to  those  acts  of  our  public  duty,  1  undoubtedly  am  here  to  bear  my 
share  of  it ;  we  advised  the  measures  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  from  the  sum 
ft>t>:ing  we  now  withdraw  them.     We  have  tried  to  confer  some  benefit  upon  tW 
West-India  interest,  which  has  not  been  very  graciously  received  by  it;  and  siaei^ 
in  retaining  the  additional  duty  upon  rum,  which  is,  after  all,  only  equal  to  Britidb 
spirits,  we  seem  called  upon  to  realize  the  benefit  which  was  promised  to  thatdil* 
trossed  interest,  we  pro]>ose  some  reduction  of  tho  duties  u|>on  sugar;  and,  becaMt 
of  the  shortness  o(  the  time,  it  is  proposed  that  the  alterations  be  of  the  simplot 
kind.  As  the  resolutions  are  not  now  before  us,  this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  tboiii 
detail ;  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  stating,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  pnurtical  men  tkil 
the  scheme  might  have  been  carried  into  effect.  For  my  part  Isee  none  of  thedifficnUa 
which  some  hon.  members  have  been  pleased  to  |Kiint  out.   Iluwever,  in  order  to  fil 
over  these  difficulties,  and  give  relief  to  the  West  India  interest,  we  mean  to  nakea 
reduction  in  the  sugar  duties,  hut  that  reduction  shall  be  uniform  and  absolute.  Tkl 
reductions  which  we  propose  to  make  are  a  reduction  of  ds.  per  cwC  upon  Wcitla- 
dia  sugars,  and  of  5s.  per  cwt.  upon  those  of  the  East  Indies.     This  is  as  gratft 
boon  as  we  can  give  to  the  West  Indies.      The  loss  to  the  revenue  from  these  mM* 
suros,  supposing  them  to  be  passed  into  a  law  this  session,  will  be  explained  in  tkl 
statement  which  I  am  about  to  make,  one  side  of  which  shows  the  amount  eoBti^ 
buted  to  the  revenue  by  the  additional  duties,  and  the  other  the  loss  sustuned  by  At 
remission  of  duties.     The  revenue  then  will  sutler — 

On  account  of  the  remission  of  the  hc-or  duties,  a  loss  of. £3,000,000 

The  duties  on  leather  300,000 

Remission  of  the  sugar  duties 4^,000 

Totalloss £3,750,000 

By  the  additional  duties  on  spirits,  British  and  Colonial,  it  will 

gain £000,000 

Leaving  a  nett  loss  to  the  revenue  of £3,150,000 

^liifh  will  be  three  millions  gained  *)y  the  people. 

1  have  also  to  state,  for  the  gratification  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  oppoA 
(Mr.  (VC  onncll).  uml  other  members  for  Ireland,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to JVI* 
ci'iHi  with  the  hill  for  the  consolidation  of  ^tamp  duties  in  Ireland.     We  are  villif 
ti>  ^:i>e  up  every  contoted  thing,  and  to  tt;icrifiee  any  principle  which  maybe  1^ 
voKcd  in  onltT  to  avoid  debate.     There  will  remain  then  to  be  passed  the  Apfl^ 
priution  Hill  for  the  vutes  of  the  present  se^sion.     We  pro{>osc  that  the  Uooierf 
Commons  siiull  \ote  a  sum  on  account  of  the  e^^timates  not  {Missed;  and  undtr  ihl 
hi'aii  (»f  the('i\il  li>t  we  a>k  for  some  provision  to  meet  the  eircumstanoei of  ikl 
iH'W   rci'j-n,   T:tkini;  into  account  the  expenses  of  a  queen  consort.     But  «c  tfk 
nothing''  ^Oii'^h  iiirty  fetter  any  dcci.vion  hereafter,  and  what  we  ask  is  oolv  for  ihl 
iiit(T\al  hetweeii  the  eonelioion  of  tlie  pre>ent  session,  and  the  beginning  of  tbe aril 
.oexxif)!).    What  I  ]>ropose  is.  a  vote  on  account,  not  for  a  whole  year,  but  forsacbt  ^ 
liriiited  time  us  circunistaiices  render  ueee>sary.     I  have  thus,  as  briefly  as  powiy^    ; 
>tare(I  iity  views  as  to  tlie  course  which  it  appears  to  me  most  expedient  to  adeotil    i 
Tite  pn-MMit  juncture.  I  eiiiinoi,  howe\er,  conclude  without  earnestly  ezpresring aWfi    ; 


tiuit  the  House  uiil  roTtisir  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  parsing  some  few 
ill  f:ivour  of  whieh  the  House  has  already  expresscil  its  opinion.  Among  theMiltbi 
hili  >Kitli  re«<poct  to  the  adniini^^trutiun  of  ju>tice.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  seanrf 
tl  e  House  havini;  U-en  taken  w.  on  the  ({notion  of  the  Wel»h  judicature,  an  aim* 
tion  of  the  e\i^tin;r  M<t(  n;  l:<is  been  ii^m'i-<I  to,  after  full  and  repeated  dismMMHi 
A^  to  the  hill  f(  r  :i]i]<oii:tii:;.--  a  uvw  jn(i^''e  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  tbebiU  hf 
icLuhiiin^-  the  of!iees  of  the  ii  :istcr  ai.d  registrar,  bis  Maji*sty*s  roinisten  think  ifcift 
tluy  ^hould  nut  duly  consult  the  feelings  of  the  Uouee,  if  thij  preawd 
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;  the  present  session  of  parliament,  and  they  are,  therefore,  willing  that  further 
bould  t>e  allowed  for  taking  them  into  consideration.     These  are  the  arrange- 

which  ministers  consider,  upon  the  whole,  most  conducive  to  the  general 
Its  of  the  country.  We  have  advised  his  Majesty  to  seek  for  a  temporary  pro- 
far  the  public  service  during  the  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
B,  and  the  asseoiblinff  of  a  new  parliament.  I  have  now  plainly  and  concisely 
iiwd  the  course  which  the  government  proposes  to  pursue  in  case  the  House  of 
Dont  shall  acquiesce  in  the  address  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  propose ; 
1  therefore  move  it.  Sir,  which  is  all  that  remains  for  me  to  perform ;  and  which 
e  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  House. 

i  right  hon.  gentlem&h  accordingly  moved  the  following  address,  precisely 
r  to  that  which  had  been  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of 
s  CD  the  preceding  day : — 

liat  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  assure  his  M^je8ty 
wt  fiolly  participate  in  the  severe  affliction  his  Majesty  is  suffering,  on  account 
i  death  of  the  late  King,  his  Majesty's  brother,  of  blessed  and  glorious  memory, 
liat  we  shall  ever  remember  with  affectionate  gratitude  that  our  late  Sovereign, 
r  dreumstances  of  unexampled  difficulty,  maintained  the  ancient  glory  of  this 
37  in  the  war ;  and  during  a  period  of  long  duration,  secured  to  his  people  the 
imable  blessings  of  internal  concord  and  external  peace. 
Po  offer  his  Majesty  our  humble  and  heartfelt  congratulations  on  his  Majesty's 
▼  accession  to  the  Throne. 

10  assure  his  Majesty  of  our  loyal  devotion  to  his  Majesty's  sacred  person,  and 
press  an  entire  confidence,  founded  on  our  experience  of  his  Majesty's  beneficent 
icter,  that  his  Majesty,  animated  by  sincere  love  for  the  country  which  his 
sty  has  served  from  his  earliest  years,  will,  under  the « favour  of  Divine  Pro- 
Ke,  direct  all  his  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  religion  established 
iw,  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the 
ioess  and  prosperity,  of  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  people." 
>ni  Althorp  having  offered  some  observations  on  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
tary,  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  further  discussion  on  the  question  be 
imed  until  to-morrow, 
r.  Brougham  seconded  the  amendment. 

iRoBEBT  Peel,  in  reply  to  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  rose  to  deny,  that  he  had  offered 
SQch  compact  to  the  House  as  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Plvmpton 
ted.  Nothing  was  farther  from  his  wish  than  to  have  the  statement  whicn  he 
>ff?red  to  the  House  considered  as  either  a  bargain  or  a  compact.  He  had  beeo 
sted  to  state  what  measures  government  intended  to  postpone,  and  what 
ores  it  still  intended  to  prosecute  this  session.  In  compliance  with  that 
St,  he  had  stuted  the  business  which  ministers  proposed  to  press  to  a  conclusion 
•esuon,  but  he  had  not  done  so  with  any  view  of  compromii^ing  the  wishes  or 
0D8  of  any  member  in  that  House. 

tier  a  protracted  debate,  involving  an  extensive  variety  of  subjects, — 
I  RoBEBT  Peel  hogged  to  recall  the  members  to  a  consideration  of  the  real  ques- 
before  them.  The  question  was,  whether  they  should  reply  to  the  message  of 
lajesty,  declaring  themselves  ready  to  facilitate,  as  far  as  in  their  power  lay, 
espateh  of  the  business  of  the  session,  according  to  the  royal  wish;  or  whether 
should  take  twenty-four  hours  longer  to  deliberate  on  the  course  they  might 
ately  adopt.  Now,  he  could  not  desire  any  better  answer  in  support  of  the 
fjw,  than  that  which  was  contained  in  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord.  They 
already  had  twenty-four  hours  to  consider  what  they  were  to  do,  and  the 
odment  required  twenty-four  hours  longer.  That  was  the  question.  They 
red  twenty- four  hours  longer,  to  consider  that  reply  to  his  Majesty  which 
'  man  knew  was  already  determined  on.  Could  any  man  doubti  at  the  time 
nessage  was  brought  down  and  read,  that  it  was  plain  from  its  language  the 
er  must  correspond  to  its  wish  ?  Could  any  man  doubt  that  it  contained  no 
ioii  to  a  proposal  for  a  Begeicy,  and  therefore  that  there  was  nothing  of  that 

on  which  it  was  necessary  for  members  to  make  up  their  minds?  But  what 
the  lean^rd  member  for  Knaresborough  (Mr.  Brougham)?  Why, — that  the 
e  of  the  people  of  this  country  had  for  six  weeks  past  been  considering  the 
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question  of  a  Regency.  If  that  were  the  case,  surely  then  the  memben  of  that  HooM 
had  made  up  their  minds  on  the  siibjiHit,  and  were  competent  to  decide  the  qoestiaB 
of  a  Regency  or  not  a  Uegencry,  ^^  ithout  requiring  twenty-four  hours'  lunger  dieliber^ 
tion.  The  proposal  on  the  s^ubjcHst  of  a  provisional  regency  seemed  to  be  abandoaed 
by  all  parties.  What,  then,  he  asked,  were  they  now  called  on  to  decide?  Why, 
that  they  should,  as  quickly  as  possible,  go  over  those  votes  which  were  neoetMUT 
as  a  preparation  for  an  immediate  dissolution,  and  that  they  should  inform  In 
Majesty  they  were  disposed  to  comply  with  his  wishes  in  that  respect.  Hit  right 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Myntgomery  (Mr.  G.  W.  Wynn)  had,  howerer,  eaUed 
on  the  House  to  decide,  not  that  point,  but  other  questions,  which  for  a  thootud 
years  had  not  been  decided  in  this  country.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  called  M 
them  to  decide  the  question  of  whether  the  heiress  presumptive  was  to  be  queen  t/L 
the  time  when  the  Queen  Consort  might  probably  have  issue.  A  question  wlui^ 
although  it  might  have  frequently  occurred,  had  yet  remained,  he  repeated,  nndeeidedi 
This  was  the  question,  however,  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  fir 
Montgomery,  would  allow  the  House  a  few  days  to  determine.  Here,  however,  hf 
recollected  another  specimen  of  the  objections  to  the  address ;  it  was  the  oljcctioa 
of  the  right  hon.  member  fur  Liverpool,  that  the  debate  had  been  taken  on  a 
Wednesday.  So,  because  the  king  died  on  a  Saturday,  and  that  circumstaaee 
prevented  the  communication  from  the  thn>ne  being  made  before  Tuesday,  tbij 
were  at  this  period  of  the  session  not  to  en<er  on  the  discussion  of  most  important 

1)ublic  business  because  it  was  fixed  for  Wednesday.  He  confessed  it  appeartd  It 
lim  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  to-night  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasionii 
forgotten  he  had  once  been  in  the  senice  of  the  Crown.  There  was  scarcely  cm 
'Occasion  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  whether  in  describing  the  state  of  tndi^ 
the  distresses  of  the  people,  or  the  conseq\iences  of  a  particular  course  of  policy,  AM 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  east  into  oblivion  the  fact  that  for  more  that 
twenty  years  no  man  had  l>een  more  closely  connected  with  the  government,  oona 
had  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  its  decisions,  than  he.  If  his  right  hon.  friead 
found  such  objections  to  the  course  now  pursued,  and  condemned  it  so  strongly,  bev 
came  it  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had,  in  his  capacity  of  Priinr  Councillor,  giveo  Iw 
consent  to  the  very  same  course  in  the  year  1820?  What  did  the  Crown  require  a 
the  present  occasion  ?  A  concurrence  in  its  wishes  with  respect  to  the  despatebif 
business,  in  unier  that  it  might  exercise  its  undoubted  prerogative.  Tbe  Cnva 
asked  the  House  for  no  opinion  on  the  course  it  proposed.  Its  power  to  makelkii 
use  of  its  prerogative  was  undoubted;  but  the  House  might,  nevertheless,  as  intke 
case  of  the  continuance  of  the  sugar  duties,  exercise  its  privileges  to  control  tht 
exercise  of  that  prerogative.  The  question,  as  he  said  before,  was  not,  tberelbn^ 
whether  they  should  wait  twenty-four  hours  to  deliberate  on  that  question  onwUik 
every  man  had  already  made  up  his  mind ;  but  whether  they  should  adopt  the  vievi 
of  the  Crown,  or  refuse  to  allow  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  until  a  Rcfeacy 
were  appointed.  He  did  not  complain  of  those  who  had  framed  the  amendoMBlii 
its  present  shape.  However  opposed  to  the  real  common-sense  question  they  hil 
to  determine,  it  was  a  i>erfectly  legitimate  method  of  opposing  the  proposition  «f  thi 
government.  He  begged  those  who  contended  for  the  immediate  appointment  oft 
Regency  to  recollect,  however,  that  even  supposing  the  Crown  were  to  devolve  oo  thi 
Princess  Victoria,  the  responsibility  of  his  Majesty^s  Ministers,  in  the  a|ipoinfesi 
of  a  regency,  would  remain  the  same,  and  no  difficulty  would  occur  in  a  caseof  thil 
kind  more  than  at  present.  He  knew  he  might  be  told  of  the  power  of  tbe  Crovi. 
There  were  cases  certainly  in  which  that  power  could  be  exercised  to  produce  itrifl 
in  the  country ;  but  every  one  knew  that  all  real  power  was  exerciwd  under  te 
res{)onsihility  of  the  ministers,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  stoppage  ef 
the  supplies,  could  always  compel  them  to  adopt  that  course  which  the  ncceasiMsef 
the  country  demanded.  He  entn,*ated  the  House,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  vote  on  tht 
real  merits  of  the  question^m  the  propriety  of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  tht 
Crown,  and  reposing  a  just  confidence  in  his  Majesty*s  ministers;  and  noC  to  ht 
deluded  by  an  amendment  which  professed  to  require  twenty-four  hours  for  tht 
consideration  of  a  question  already  fully  determined  on. 

Mr.  HuHkisson#was  proceeding  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  forgotten  hbdntyait 
Privy  Councillor,  when, — 
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r  Robert  Ped  explained,  that  he  had  not  said  any  thing  of  that  kind.  All  he 
ed  to  express  was,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  frequently  forgotten  this 
HI  that  he  had  ever  been  a  minister  of  the  Crown. 

r.  Hoskisson  said,  he  was  unconscious  of  having  acted  with  the  forgetfulness 
ttod  to  him;  but  he  bowed  with  great  humility  to  all  lessons  received  from  his 
tboD.  friend  on  the  subject  of  inconsistency. 

ftor  some  further  discussion,  the  House  divided :  For  the  amendment  139 ; 
•St  it  185 — majority  46. 

■  tiie  qaestion  being  put  on  the  original  address,  Lord  Althorp  said,  in  his  opi- 
^  House  had  been  called  upon  to  decide  this  question  without  due  notioe; 
tke  amendment  wh!ch  he  had  already  moved  had  expressed  his  view  on  the 
tL  He  should  now  move  an  amendment  to  the  address  itself,  which  he  did  to 
bOowing  effect : — *^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to 
seat  to  his  majesty  that  we  acknowledge,  with  every  sentiment  of  gratitude, 
sommanication  which  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  make  to  his  faithful 
laons;  that  his  faithful  Commons  acknowledge  as  a  proof  of  his  majesty^s 
!ty  for  the  public  welfare  bis  majesty's  gracious  determination  that,  in  consider- 
:  of  the  advanced  period  of  the  session,  and  the  state  of  the  public  business,  he 
onwilling  to  recommend  the  introduction  of  any  new  matter,  which  would  ad* 
if  postponement  without  detriment  to  the  public  service;  and  his  faitliful  Com- 
I  ieel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  state,  that  if  his  majesty,  taking  the  present  circum- 
Ks  of  the  country  into  his  consideration,  should  contemplate  some  provision  for 
drag  against  the  danger  to  which  the  country  might  otherwise  by  possibility  be 
wd,  bis  faithful  Commons  are  ready  to  take  into  their  consideration  such 
ures  as  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  recommend  for  this  purpose:  that  his 
sty*s  faithful  Commons  are  at  all  times  ready  to  assist  his  majesty  in  the  exe- 

0  of  all  public  services,  and  to  facilitate  the  dissolution  of  parliament  whenever 
iD  appear  to  his  majesty  to  be  recpiisite  for  the  benefit  of  his  people ;  and  they 
;  that  the  furtherance  of  his  majesty's  wishes  will  be  most  effectually  provided 
i]r  diligently  carrying  through  that  portion  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  session 
i  still  remains  incomplete.'' 

r  Robert  Peel  did  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  the  noble  lord ;  but  as  the  debating 
naendment  would  only  be  going  over  the  same  ground  again,  he  should  content 
lelf  with  generally  opposing  it. 

r.  Brougham,  in  a  speech  of  severe  animadversion  on  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
nearly  the  following  words : — We  can  perceive.  Sir,  in  this  country  as  in  that 
taee)  that  the  day  of  force  is  over,  and  that  th^  minister  who  hopes  to  rule  by  an 
d  to  royal  favour  or  military  power,  may  be  overwhelmed,  though  I  in  nowise 
ae  him  of  such  an  attempt.   Him  I  accuse  not.   It  is  you  1  accuse — his  Batterers 

1  mean,  fawning  parasites. 

r Robert  Peel:  I  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  as  I  am  one  of  those  on 
tide  of  the  House  to  which  he  is  referring,  whether  he  means  to  accuse  me  of 
conduct?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  addressed  himself  to  this  side  of 
iouse,  when  he  said,  "  1  mean  to  accuse  you — his  flatterers — his  mean,  fawning 
Rtes."  I  am  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House;  and,  speaking  in  my  own 
"^nal  capacity,  I  ask  him  whether  he  presumes — whether  he  presumes  to  call 
be  mean  and  fawning  parasite  of  any  body  ? 

r.  Brougham  rose  amid  some  cries  of  "  Chair,  diair !"  How  it  is  possible.  Sir, 
ou  to  answer  the  question  that  has  been  asked,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  aware 
you,  by  any  possibility,  can  answer  a  question  that  has  been  put  to  me;  but  I 
•vethat  it  Is  reckoned  much  easier  on  that  side  of  the  House  to  have  the  question 
and  then,  by  a  cry  of  this  sort  prevent  the  answer  being  given.  Now,  Sir,  I 
to  answer  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  question  by  a  question  of  my  own.  I  ask 
whether,  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  sessions,  I  have  ever  treated  him 
•respectfully  as  he,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  this  question,  chooses  to  consider 
•asc?  I  ask  him  whether  he  has  perceived  in  my  conduct,  in  word  or  dee<l, 
ig  the  last  two  or  three  sessions,  the  slightest  tendency  towards  treating  him  with 
nal  incivility  or  disrespect  ?  Sir,  I  anticipate  the  rignt  hon  gentleman's  answer, 
It  ii  in  replv  to  the  question  which  he  has  demandeil  of  me.  Sir,  it  was  impos- 
thal  I  should  allude  to  him,  but  what  I  did  allude  to  was  the  votes  passed* 
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and  the  resnlutions  come  to,  and  the  cries  uttered,  all  of  which  I  have  as  much  righ 
to  canvass  as  hon.  members  had  to  make  them.  An  eqral  right,  too,  I  claim  ti 
comment  on  the  character  and  conduct — or  at  least,  if  not  on  the  character,  oo  tb« 
political  and  official  conduct  of  any  one  of  the  ministers  to  whom  the  crown  is  plcaM 
to  give  its  confidence.  This,  Sir,  is  my  undeniable  right;  and  if,  in  the  courwd 
my  comments,  I  am  interrupted  by  cheers,  the  meaning  of  which  is  as  much  as  li 
say  that  those  comments  are  contemptible  and  unfounded,  it  is  also  my  uodcniabli 
right  to  impute  that  interruption  to  what  I  please.  Lict  me  be  understood ;  I  doMt 
ascribe  motives,  but  I  ascribe  tendencies.  It  was  tendencies  that  I  ascribed.  I 
am  in  the  judgment  of  the  House  that  I  said  it  was  the  parasite — pesstmum  gam 
iniwicorum^ihfit  did  the  mischief.  I  have  a  perfect  right.  Sir,  to  challenge  thi 
conduct  of  any  minister  that  the  crown  may  please  to  appoint;  ami  if  any  miniittr 
be  defended  in  an  unconstitutional  manner,  it  is  my  pnvilege,  it  is  my  right,  nv 
more,  it  is  my  bounden  duty,  to  attack  and  expose  him,  and  that  shall  ever,  wtt 
I  have  a  seat  in  this  House,  be  the  course  which  I  shall  adopt.  It  is  at  the  nai 
time  the  course  of  conduct  which  it  behoves  this  House  to  pursae;  and  I  warn  hit 
majesty's  ministers,  that  such  a  course  will  always  be  adopted,  and  that  it  will  bi 
their  interest,  and  their  best  and  safest  policy  to  expect  and  lay  their  account  ton^ 
ing  it  adopted. 

Sir  RobtTt  Peel : — Sir,  I  have  no  right  to  speuk  at  this  moment;  but  I  trust  tbtf 
the  House  will  permit  me  to  say  a  few  wonis  (I  trust  in  perfect  good  temper)  ii 
allusion  to  that  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member^s  speech  in  which  he  rvfnTBl 
to  my  interruption  of  his  observations.  I  do  not  suspect  that  he  offered  to  nyidl 
these  personal  comments  of  an  unjustifiable  nature.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  WH 
his  deliberate  intention  to  offend  any  one  by  their  use ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  moil 
say,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  withdrawn  the  expression  i]t» 
gether,  to  have  said  that  it  was  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  debate,  rather  ihao  li 
attempt,  in  this  unsatisfactory  manner,  to  justify  it.  No  one  has  contested  hk 
perfect  right  to  attack  ministers  for  their  public  conduct ;  but  he  said,  ^*  if  the  Dohi 
of  Wellington  should  resort  to  intrigue  or  employ  force,''  and  at  that  word.  Sir,  i 
cheer  was  given,  on  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  turned  around  and  wii^ 
^'  Do  I  accuse  him  of  this  ?  No,  Sir,  no  such  thing — I  accuse  you,  his  fawning  pai^ 
sites" — and  theu  there  was  a  cheer  of  indignant  remonstrance  at  an  attack  thus  wak^ 
and  then  declared  to  be  meant,  not  as  against  the  minb^ter,  but  against  his  fawnim 
para>ites.  Now,  giving  the  hon.  and  lcarae<l  member  ever}*  advantage  of  the  r%ll 
of  free  discussion,  I  mus»t  say  tliat  he  has  no  right  to  accuse  men  as  honest.  indepM 
dent,  and  upright  as  himself,  of  being  parasites.  Sir,  it  will  be  bad  indeed  if  wsvi 
not  able  to  conduct  these  debates,  which  naturally  lead  to  sufficient  asperity  of  M" 
p^i^ssi()n  and  warmth  of  feeling,  without  these  personal  imputations.  These  woi^ 
Sir  (for  I  will  make  the  apology  and  retractation,  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gcntlcBM} 
were  not  meant  to  (ip])Iy  to  any  one — they  were  not  meant  to  apply  to  me;  thete 
and  Ieurnc>d  member  said  so  himself,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  feeling  of  hoooorMi 
candour  will  acquiesce  in  the  statement  I  now  make,  that  they  were  uttered  in  ikl 
warmth  of  debate,  and  without  reference  to  any  individual  application. 

Mr.  Brougham: — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  iiqali 
correct.  I  did  not  charge*  any  member  more  than  himself  with  being  a  parsflts.  I 
was  mysi'lf  offended  that  I  was  suspecte<l  of  applying  the  words  to  him.  Thrywin 
not  deiiherately  directe<l  to  any  individual.  All  that  I  did  was  to  state  my  feeliBfi 
in  language  i)erhaps  a  little  warmer  than  usual.  I  will  only  add,  that  what  I  Mi 
of  parasites  is  in  fact  true;  and  that  the  wor«(t  sort  of  enemies  a  man  can  hsTCUf 
tln»st»  who  obsequiously  call  themselves  his  friends. 

After  some  farther  remarks  by  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  IlmUasi 
suggeste<i  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  further  consideration  of  this  qucsiioa  tobt 
]Ki>t|M)ned  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Sir  Robert  IVel  couhl  not  consent  to  that  postponement. 

The  ^ou^e  divided:  for  the  amendment  14() — against  it  193;  m^orityantMttkt 
amendment  47. 

The  original  address  was  then  put  and  carried. 
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July  1,  1830. 

A  debftte  arose  on  theiorder  of  theXlay  having  been  moved  for  the  resumption  of 
tbe  adjonmed  debate  upon  the  amendment  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  motion  of  the 
SSid  of  Jane — *'  That  this  House  do  agree  with  the  Committee  in  the  first  Amend- 
mod  mde  by  the  Committee  on  the  Bill;''  which  amendment  was,  to  leave  out 
froB  the  word  **  that,"  to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  '^  the 
KD  be  le-committed  "  instead  thereof. 
Mr,  Home,  Mr.  Littleton,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  having  spoken, — 
fits  RoBEBT  Peel  observed,  that  the  hon.  member  Imp  Aberdeen  had  asked  him, 
vly  be  did  not  include  this  among  the  bills  to  which  he  had  on  a  former  occasion 
iwrred?    When  he  had  spoken  the  other  night,  it  was  of  the  bills  the  government 
Bent  to  carry  forward ;  and  it  came  to  that  resolution  because,  if  those  bills  were 
Ht  paeed,  it  would  leave  the  country  in  a  worse  state  than  before.     The  truck- 
iptan,  as  had  been  said  by  an  honourable  member  opposite  (Mr.  Baring),  had  a 
tedency  to  debase  the  labourers,  and  was  objectionable  because  they  alone  who 
tdopted  it  were  benefited  by  it ;  although  they  obtained  that  benefit  by  evading  the 
•petition  of  the  law.     He  knew  that  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  was  an  able 
•ivocate  for  the  poor  man,  but  he  could  not  go  the  whole  length  with  him  in  his 
vgument.     The  hon.  member  said,  that  every  man  was  the  best  judge  of  what  was 
ftr  bis  own  interest,  but  that  maxim  had  been  carried  into  execution  in  reference  to 
Ibe  ptnengers  who  were  allowed  to  go  out  to  Canada ;  and  the  House  must  recol- 
iiet  the  horrible  scenes  which  ensued  in  1828,  and  which  compelled  the  House  to 
Ut  tbe  numbers,  and  to  lay  down  rules  to  prevent  a  too  g^reat  number  of  persons 
from  following  in  this  particular  what  they  might  consider  their  best  interests.   Witli 
Rgud  to  these  poor  workmen,  it  would  be,  he  thought,  better  to  take  them  under 
^  protection  of  the  legislature,  and  rescue  them  from  their  present  state  of  degra- 
^m,  than  leave  them  to  be  the  prey  of  the  truck- master.    He  believed  that  it  was 
viM  to  repeal  the  combination-laws ;  but  when  the  hon.  gentleman  said  that  un- 
■OBed  good  had  arisen  from  that  step  he  went  too  far.    In  the  manufacturing  districts, 
moiittees  were  formed,  and  a  system  existed  of  preventing  men  from  working 
•Kept  at  a  certain  rate  of  wages.     It  was  not,  he  admitted,  against  any  provisions 
tf  tbe  law  that  such  committees  were  formed ;   but  although  they  did  not  openly 
Adate  the  rate  of  wages,  yet  they  had  amongst  them  an  understanding  upon  that 
■Ijeet,  aid  persons  were  appointed  as  spies,  to  ascertain  that  no  one  worked  for 
!■  wages  than  that  which  was  agreed  upon  in  the  committee.    By  this  means, 
ifebNgh  in  an  indirect  manner,  a  system  of  intimidation  was  kept  up;  and  an  evil 
m  created  very  difficult  to  guard  against.     The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  there 
bid  been  no  discussion  upon  this  bill,  and  yet  he  had  heard  him  (^liver  what  he 
Rpided  as  a  very  able  speech,  which  lasted  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
h  wbich  he  advanced  many  arguments  against  the  principle  of  the  bill.     He  could 
■ot  anderstand  why  any  hon.  gentleman  should  not  be  able  to  compress  all  which  it 
vat  necessary  to  say  upon  the  principle  of  a  bill  of  that  kind,  within  a  speech  of 
tbree-quarters  of  an  hour.     Some  of  his  hon.  friends  near  him  said,  that  the  hon. 
ttonber^s  speech  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half.    At  all  events,  whether  the  hon. 
Beoiber  spoke  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  he  had  occupied 
line  enoueh  to  say  all  that  was  necessary  upon  a  bill  of  this  kind.     [Mr.  Hume 
admitted  that  he  said  all  that  he  wished.]     Then  why  require  a  postponement? 
Sorely  there  could  be  no  use  in  travelling  the  same  ground  over  and  over  again, 
vben  all  argument  was  exhausted.     When  the  House  came  to  a  decision  on  the 
principle  of  this  bill,  there  were  forty  members  on  one  side,  and  only  four  on  the 
Nbff — a  sufficient  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  House  upon  the  subject ;  and,  as 
it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  measure  should  be  curried  through  before  the  close 
of  tbe  present  session,  he  hoped  it  would  be  allowed  to  go  through  that  stage 
b  night. 

Colonel  Davies  did  not  mean  to  occupy  the  House  for  an  hour,  or  for  three 
(oartera  of  an  hour,  as  all  he  wished  to  say  was,  that  he  regarded  this  bill  as  erroue- 
iKtt  in  priDeiple.    The  hon.  member  for  Stafibrd  admittS  that  there  would  be  no 
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objection  to  a  workman  purcliasing  goods  at  his  master's  shop,  pro? ided  he  i 
first  paid  in  money.  If  that  were  to  be  allowed,  what  rood  could  posstblj  i 
from  the  man's  having  been  paid  in  money?  lie  would  still  have  goods  ol 
inferior  quality  palmed  upon  him  at  a  high  price,  and  consequently  do  advaDi 
could  possibly  result  to  him.  But,  not  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  at  that 
hour,  he  would  only  say  that  the  whole  question  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  i 
serious  importance,  that  it  recjuired  some  further  consideration;  and  he  agi 
with  the  hon.  member  behind  him,  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  over  x 
the  next  session.  In  his  opinion,  also,  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  enq 
into  the  whole  subject. 

After  some  farther  discussion  the  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  House  i 
into  a  committee  on  the  bill.  On  a  division  in  the  committee,  however,  there  i 
found  to  be  only  thirty-five  members  present,  and  the  House  waa  in  conscqoi 
counted  out. 


REPORTS  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 

July  2,  1830. 

In  a  debate  which  arose  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  by  Lord  Morpeih,  fi 
the  letter-press  printers  of  London,  praying  for  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  uc 
paper  stamps  and  advertisements, — 

Sia  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  E.  Davenport,  assured  that  hon.  member  t 
he  had  no  power  to  direct  that  the  speeches  of  ministers  should  be  reported, 
that  the  speeches  of  persons  opposed  to  them  should  be  suppressed.     He  must 
that  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  that  House  were  given  with  singular  com 
ness  upon  the  whole,  and,  what  was  still  higher  praise,  with  great  impartiality, 
very  much  doubted  the  policy  of  that  arrangement  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
suggested,  that  every  word  uttered  in  that  House,  and  the  exact  terms  of  every  i 
tence,  should  be  faithfully  and  accurately  reported.     On  the  whole,  he  did 
think  there  was  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  speeches  io  t 
House  were  reported.     Indeed,  he  considered  that  a  very  wise  and  useful  discrct 
was  employed  m  lopping  ofi^  some  of  the  sui>erfluities  which  were  uttered.    Bcfii 
the  arrangements  suggested  by  the  hon.  gentleman  would  lead  to  re|K>rten  be 
paid  at  the  public  expense.    He  was  of  opinion  that  hon.  members — and  he  ioclti 
tiimself  in  the  remark — would  g^in  nothing  by  having  every  word  spokeD  in 
House  reported.     That  would  neither  be  advantageous  to  the  public,  nor  v 
creditable  to  themselves. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  discussion, — Sir  Robert  Peel  begged  to  state,  in  reph 
the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Davenport),  who  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  pleMra 
having  hb  speeches  fully  reported,  that  he  was  very  glad  that  his  speeches  were : 
always  reported  verbatim. 


SUPPLY— FOUR  AND  A  HALF  PER  CENT.  DUTIES. 

July  2,  1830. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchcijuer,  for  the  House  to  reeolve  it 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  James  Graham  rose  to  submit  a  motion  to  the  He 
relative  to  the  four  and  a  half  |>er  cents.  At  the  close  of  aspeoch  of  con>iderable  \n{ 
the  hon.  member  moved  the  following  Resolution,  as  an  amendment  on  the  ong 
motion; — **  That  the  Sugars,  the  produce  of  the  Four  and  a  half  percent  UN 
levied  in  the  Islands  of  Barbados,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Tortola,  and 
Christopher,  have  for  a  great  number  of  years  been  sold  in  the  like  manner  ai 
duty-paying  sugars  from  the  British  plantations  are  usually  sold  in  this  com 
namely,  at  the  long  price,  in  which  is  included  the  duty  of  Customs  payable  on  sai 
and  that  there  has  been  no  difference  in  this  mode  of  sale  since  the  date  ol 
Treasury  minute  of  the  15th  of  April,  1828.  That  the  said  sugars  have 
formly  entitled  to  the  drawback  or  bounty  payable  by  law  on  duty-paid 
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has  been  no  diflference  in  this  respect  since  the  date  aforesaid.  That  the 
^aek  or  bonntj  on  any  such  sugars  exported  since  the  date  aforesaid,  has  been 
wt  of  the  rerenne  of  the  customs,  into  which  no  duty  has  been  paid  on  account 
:h  sogars.  That  the  nett  proceeds  of  all  moneys  received  on  account  of  hi.^ 
tf%  rerenoe  of  customs  ought  by  law  to  be  paid  into  his  Majesty's  Exchequer, 
saeeooot  of  the  Consolidate  Fund.  That  these  duties  virtually  levied  on  the 
of  the  said  sugars  since  the  25th  of  March,  1828,  have  not  been  paid  into 
r*s  reyenue  of  Customs,  and  have  been  appropriated  without  the  cognizance 
of  Parliament.  That  this  House,  having  called  for  an  account  of  the 
jpriation  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  four  and  a  half  per  cent  duty,  for  the  year 
ig5th  of  January,  1830,  an  account  was  furnished,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
DOS  paid  by  the  husband  in  that  year  amounted  to  £20,890 :  1 :  4 ;  that  the 
es  and  other  charges  amounted  to  £1,502  :  5  :  11;  that  the  salaries  and  pensions 
It  the  Exchequer  amounted  to  £20,412 :  16 : 1 ,  making  a  total  of  £42,805 : 3 : 4 ; 
it  further  appears,  that  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  said  duties  for  the  same 
were  £61,059 :  16 :  2,  leaving  a  balance  of  £18,254 :  12 :  10  not  accounted  for 
e  Slid  return.  That  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  said  duties  for  the  year  ending 
anoary,  1829,  were  £66,992 :  15  :  1.  That  no  part  of  the  surplus  arising  from 
ett  proceeds  of  the  said  duties  for  the  years  ending  5th  January,  1829  and  1830, 
paying  the  pensions,  salaries,  and  charges  thereupon  for  the  said  years  respectively, 
een  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  in  the 
Indies;  and  that  no  account  has  been  rendered  to  Parliament  of  the  manner 
lich  such  surplus  has  been  applied.  That  to  exempt  from  duty  any  article  of 
haodise  imported  for  the  Crown,  but  not  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Sovereigpn, 
extension  of  the  King's  prerogative  of  dangerous  example,  and  that  to  levy  the 
amentary  duties  payable  upon  such  article  when  sold  for  home  consumption,  and 
(pn^riate  the  amount  thereof  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Parliament, 
oooonstitntional  violation  of  the  undoubted  privileges  of  this  House.** 
her  a  reply  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  some  remarks  from  Mr. 
le  and  Mr.  Huskisson, — 

1  RoBJssT  Peel  rose.  The  question,  said  he,  which  is  now  under  the  consi^ 
ioD  of  the  House  lies  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  If  there  be  any  doubt  as 
e  appropriation  of  these  funds,  let  any  individual  move  for  any  returns,  I  care 
of  what  natiu*e,  which  he  conceives  likely  to  throw  light  upon  it,  and  I  will 
\f  Mcond  bis  motion  for  their  production.  I  say  that  there  has  been  no  misap- 
riation  of  them.  But  at  the  same  time  I  admit  that  it  is  only  right  that 
ment  should  be  put  into  possession  of  every  official  guarantee  that  there  has 
BO  misappropriation.  My  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Liverpool,  says, 
the  proceeds  of  these  duties  for  two  years  have  been  £128,000.  My  right  hon. 
d  is  wrong:  they  will  amount  to  that  sum.  but  the  sugars  are  sold,  as  he  well 
rs,  at  a  long  credit,  and  as  yet  no  part  of  the  purchase  money  for  those  sold 
fear  has  been  received ;  so  that,  from  my  right  hon.  friend's  £128,000,  £61,000 
for  the  present  be  deducted.  If  there  be  any  doubt  upon  that  point,  let  any 
I  repeat,  call  for  the  official  guarantees  which  will  remove  it,  and  1  wiU 
xiiately  grant  them,  if  it  be  in  my  power.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  censure 
b  the  hon.  baronet^s  resolutions  cast  upon  ministers ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
charge  had  been  fixed  upon  these  funds.  They  are  already  regulated  by  law, 
be  proceeds  of  these  sugars,  with  the  remission  of  duty,  will,  pro  tarUOy  go  to 
Consolidated  Fund  in  case  of  a  surplus. 

te  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  consequence  of  an  observation  of  Mr.  Hub- 
ii*s,  the  purport  of  which  was  not  understood,  interpOfied  to  explain.  The  Act 
riument  stated  that  the  surplus  of  these  funds  should  go  to  defray  the  expense 
t  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  which  was  before  defrayed  out  of  the  Conso- 
d  Fund.  The  Treasury  minute  authorized  the  payment  of  thai'expense  from 
!oosoli<iated  Fund,  directing  the  proceeds  of  the  four  and  a  half  f)er  cents,  to 
id  to  that  fund  :  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  ore 
■Idy  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  four  and  a  half  per  cents. 
'  Robert  Peel,  in  continuation,  said,  that  such  was  his  understanding,  and 
be  believed,  was  the  understanding  of  the  House.  With  regard  to  the  other 
if  tbe  question  wluch  the  hon.  baionet  had  raised  that  evening,  he  thought 
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that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  a  right  to  complain.     It  wa9  now  a  fortnigfat  linee  lb 
right  hon.  rriend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  prepared  a  bill  in  coon- 
quence  of  the  pledge  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  given  publicly  to  the  lloiite,  lluC 
a  legal  enactment  should  be  iutroduced,  restoring  the  former  practice  with  reKpeet 
to  these  sugars.     That  bill  would  l)e  submitted  to  their  consideration  in  the  oooim 
of  the  present  evening.     He  thought  that  the  circumstances  which  had  occunvd  ii 
the  interval  since  his  right  hon.  friend  had  tirst  mentioned  this  bill  to  him,  wouU 
account  for  the  delay  which  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  its  introduction.    Whet 
he  read  to  the  IIou^c,  on  a  former  evening,  a  list  of  the  measures  which  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  abandon  for  the  present  session,  and  also  a  list  of  those  which  W 
thought  it  advisable  tu  carry  through  the  House,  the  reason  why  he  did  not  inclndt 
that  bill  in  the  latter  list  was,  that  he  had  drawn  up  both  lists  from  the  Onl«r»,  tti 
that  that  bill  had  not  then  been  inserted  in  them.     lie  would  remind  the  hon.  idhh 
ber  for  Cumberland  of  the  private  communication  whicli  took  place  between  thia 
on  the  4th  of  June  last,  when  he  told  the  lion,  member  that  it  was  the  intentioa  if 
ministers  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restore  the  former  practice,  and  levy  the  usual  dntM 
on  all  goods  imported  for  the  Crown.     After  such  a  communication,  he  did  Ml 
expect  to  find  the  conduct  of  ministers  made  the  subject  of  a  hostile  motion  by  tkt 
hon.  baronet,  who  ought  to  have  ])reviously  ascertained,  by  a  private  communicatiat 
with  him,  whether  ministers  were  inclined  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  they  hai 
g^ven,  or  not.     He  should  most  willingly  have  given  the  hoUv  baronet  an  answff  ii 
the  affirmative  if  he  had  condescended  to  ask  for  it.     It  was  placing  ministers  ia  • 
very  unfavourable  situation,  if,  after  they  had,  in  private  communications,  aflbiM 
hon.  gentlemen  ever^  information  in  their  power,  they  were  still  to  be  made  tkt 
objects*  of  hostile  motions.     It  would  be  better  for  them  not  to  hold  private  i  niiiiaa 
nication,  than  to  be  liable,  after  they  had  granted  all  the  information  in  their  powa^ 
to  the  attacks  of  hon.  members,  who  persevered  in  complaints  after  the  grounawoik 
of  them  was  removed.     It  a]>pcarcd  to  him  that  the  hon.  luimnct  had  in  this  instaast 
departed  from  that  courtesy  which  he  usually  disulayed.     lie  trusted,  however,  tfcift 
after  the  explanation  which  had  been  given  by  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  M  i 
hon.  member  would  joiu  the  hon.  baronet,  should  the  hon.  baronet  perseviTC,  wUeb 
he  hoped  he  would  not,  in  doing  an  act  of  injustice  for  the  mere  purpose  of  iniiel-  ji 
ing  a  personal  censure  on  the  members  of  government. 

After  some  explanations  on  the  part  of  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir  Robert  Ped,  ihi  S 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  others.  Sir  James  Graham  consented  to  witbdmv  '  • 
his  motion. 


SUPPLY— IRISH  ESTIMATES,  &c. 
July  2,  1830. 

In  a  Committee  of  Su])ply,  a  debate  arose  on  the  resolution  for  granting  to  hii 
Majesty  the  sum  of  i)l,l*2(i,o.>4,  for  defraying  the  charges  of  Miscellaneous  SJierTicci 
in  Ireland,  the  Army  Extraordinaries,  the  Ooniniissiariat,  the  Civil  Contlngeocio^ 
and  the  Refiairs  and  Improvements  of  Windsor  Castle  for  nine  months  of  1830. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Lord  F.  L.  Gower,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  Mr.  Maberley,  bavisf 
res|>ectively  aiddresfcd  the  chair, — 

Sir  RoHERT  Pkkl,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bmugham,  said,  that  in  considering  theafgv* 
ment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ()p|io:<ite,  he  should  treat  of  the  iwoolyt- 
tions  which  he  had  made  to  this  estimate,  but  did  not  mean  to  trcui  uf  them  in  At 
(»rder  in  which  tlu'V  had  been  suprgested.    His  second  objection,  that  it  would  prevMl 
them  fmm  entering  into  the  Regency  Question,  ileserved  a  primary  considcnMi 
us  it  was  by  far  the  more  im]M)rtant.     The  other  n^ated  merely  to  the  form  of  tW 
vote.     He  held  in  his  hand  the  st*cond  communication  that  had  been  sent  bj  thrt 
lloiKC  since  the  late  accession  to  the  throne,  in  renly  to  a  most  gracious  ONSMI 
from  his  Majesty  [the  right  hon.  baronet  here  read  the  address],  which  praaisni 
in  compliance  with  the  royal  message,  to  make  temporary'  provision  ibr  tiM  pabBi 
service,  and  met*t  the  inmu  diate  exigencies  of  the  State  without  delay.    Owivf  tothf 
arrangement  made  on  the  occasion,  on  answer  to  such  addreu  had  not  jil 
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he  purport  of  their  resolution  was  of  course  immediately  made  known 
ty.  How  then,  he  asked,  could  they  now  think  of  doing  what  the  hon. 
gentleman  proposed  ?  Ilow  could  they  retract  on  Friday  that  to  which 
?nted  on  Wednesday?  With  what  grace  could  they  say  that  they  had 
ged  their  minds,  and  immediately  press  the  Crown  to  recommend  a 
exercising  the  compulsory  power  which  was  given  them  by  their  control 
oces  of  the  country  ?  Would  such  a  course,  he  put  it  to  the  candour  of 
e  respectful  to  the  Crown,  or  satisfactory  to  the  people  ?  Consistency 
:  they  should  refuse  to  adopt  it,  the  whole  House  having  been  pledged 
'  the  majority.  At  the  same  time  it  was  competent  for  the  hon.  and 
teman  to  give  a  notice  of  motion  on  the  subject  if  he  thought  proper, 
nevertheless,  whether  any  member  of  the  late  minority  would  now 
(uch  a  proceeding.  As  to  the  form  of  the  vote,  he  thought  that  all  those 
he  argument  already  mentioned  had  no  weight  must  approve  of  it,  as 
I  general  vote  for  a  limited  time  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  Parlia- 
be  assembled  early,  and  the  objection  against  voting  on  account  was 
the  clause  in  the  Appropriation  Act,  which  required  that  each  item  of 
s  should  be  distributed  according  to  what  was  due  to  it,  instead  of 
surplus  from  one  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  another.  On  the 
fore,  he  submitted  it  would  appear  that  government  had  resorted  to  the 
St  calculated  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  House,  and  least  liable  to 

e  remarks  from  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Huskisson, — 
t  Peel  said,  he  should  be  very  glad  if  there  were  any  authority  belonging 
lers  to  procure  a  refractory  House  of  Commons  to  side  with  them.  But 
>ssib]e  for  ministers  to  tell  members  that  they  should  not  bring  forward 
give  notices  of  motions ;  the  members  would  do  as  they  pleased,  and  he 
lat  he  should  not  iigain  see  a  tractable  House  of  Commons.  When  his 
iend  complained  of  the  delay  of  business,  he  might,  perhaps,  recollect 
in  the  ministry  when  the  army  estimates  were  debated  for  sixteen  nights. 
)  Sir  Richard  Vy  vyan,  who  had  spoken  at  considerable  length, — 
t  Peel  said,  the  hon.  baronet  had  requested  that  he  would  repeat  the 
lich  he  had  made  in  an  early  part  of  the  session,  that  the  English  govern- 
3  no  way  connecte<l  with  the  appointment  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac  as 
the  ministry  in  France.  It  really  seemed  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat 
*an  assertion  so  absurd  as  that  the  government  of  this  country  would 
>rce  a  minister  upon  such  a  country  as  France;  but  as  it  might  prevent 
nee  of  any  delusion  on  the  subject,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  doing  so. 
ition  was  agreed  to. 
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July  5,  1830. 

te  on  the  Order  of  the  House  for  going  into  a  Committee  on  this  Bill, 
vas  interrupted  in  a  certain  part  of  his  speech,  by  the  exclamation  of 
''  from  Sir  Robert  Peel.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Hume's  speech, — 
BT  Pkkl  arose  and  said,  he  was  sorry  that,  by  any  impatience  on  his 
been  betrayed  into  such  a  want  of  courtesy  as  to  call  "  Question  ;'*  but 
ure  the  hon.  <rentleman,  that  it  was  only  mean:  as  an  appeal  to  him  to 
ether  he  had  nut  nearly  exhausted  his  argument,  and  whether  he  woidd 
tate  of  the  session  and  of  the  House,  attempt  to  compress  what  he  had  to 
s  narrow  limits  as  possible:  by  not  doing  that,  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
hat  did  the  argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman  consist  in  ?  He  said,  "  I 
illing  that  you  should  enforce  contracts,  and  I  think  it  an  advantage  that 
mid  undersell  another."  Enforce  contracts !  yes,  but  a  contract  by  which 
paid  in  truck  could  not  he  enforced,  for  it  was  to  be  decided  by  one 
uffered  by  another,  just  as  the  interest  and  inclination  of  the  first  might 
a  man  contracted  to  pay  another  la.  for  his  labour,  he  could  tell  whether 

^OL.IL 
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he  got  a  bad  sliillinp^,  or  whether  he  were  paid  lid,  or  I2d, ;  but  if  the  < 
were  for  provisions,  by  what  regulations  could  the  legislature  ensure  the  %i 
good  articles  ?   what  rule  would  it  abide  by  ? 

Mr.  Hume  said,  across  the  table,  "  the  market  price." 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  the  hon.  member  then  admitted  the  justice  of  the  rule,  a 
take  the  market  price  if  you  please.  But  the  market  price  of  u  hat  ? — if  a  i 
cheese  or  bread  of  inferior  quality,  the  market  price  would  be  inferi(»r 
truck  contract  was  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  one  party,  for  that  one  fu 
as  he  thought  proper.  Persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  were 
best  judges  of  the  qualities  of  provisions;  but  having  bought  a  stock,  uhhou 
deteriorated,  they  still  paid  them  away  to  their  workmen,  who,  having  ente 
a  contract  to  receive  pn)visi()ns,  had  no  tribunal  to  which  to  apply  for  reliel 
was  a  radical,  a  fatal  objection  to  tiie  system;  and  when  the  hon.  gontlem. 
that  it  wasagaiuAt  all  principle  to  interfen.^  in  this  manner,  would  he  say 
had  any  regulations  with  res|)ect  to  weights  and  measures,  when,  occortiin 
doctrine,  every  one  ought  to  be  left  to  weigh  and  measure  as  he  pli*aM'(i  'f 
with  respect  to  the  medical  profession,  why  did  the  legislature  throw  diHIic 
the  way  of  incompetent  persons  acting  as  surgeons  ?  why  should  it  not  al 
man  who  might  wish  to  set  up  for  u  doctor  so  to  do  ?  for  its  not  doing  so,  lu. 
to  the  hon.  gentleman,  must  be  against  all  principle.  The  general  nile  c 
was,  to  leave  each  person  free  to  transact  his  own  concerns  in  his  own  man 
there  ought  to  be  siwcial  reasons  to  induce  the  House  to  interfere  with  then 
the  special  reasons  existed,  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  advanta;r 
gained  by  sfiecial  interference  outweighed  the  advantages  of  abiding  by  the 
rule.  In  liis  opinion,  the  truck  systi'in  had  a  direct  tendency  to  undem 
Independence  of  the  workmen.  The  doctrine  of  the  h(»n.  gentleman  was. 
undersell  at  any  rate,  and  by  any  measure,  was  an  advantage  to  the  cdin 
That  he  denied,  and  he  atlirmed,  that  when  one  man  was  able  to  undersell 
upon  prolits  derivinl  from  extorting  the  comforts  of  the  workmen,  he  accoi 
it  by  a  po^iti^e  disadvantage.  The  gn^at  evil  of  the  j)i-esent  day  wa>  a  ivm 
diminish  the  enjoyments  of  the  poorer  classes — to  lower  ihem  in  the  scale  o 
— and  widen  their  separation  fnjn  the  up]>er  classes;  and  he  conld  conceive 
more  likely  to  re<luce  them  to  a  state  of  servitude  than  that  their  master,  wL 
be  getting  £s,000  or  £10,000  a  year  by  his  manufactory,  should  take  fn, 
jC'2,000  or  £3,000  more,  l)y  dealing  in  bacon  and  cheoe.  He  lio|^*d  tha 
bill  were  lost  by  the  means  which  the  hon.  member  pos^ess(d,  and  migii 
defeat  it,  that  the  working  clas^es  would  understand  that  it  was  he  who  waa 
sible  for  the  consequences. 

The  House  went  into  a  committee,  discussed  several  clauses  of  the  bill, 
pn)gress,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS.— THE  REGENCY  QUESTIO 

JilyG,  1«:J0. 

SiE  RoHERT  Pkkl  liiid  upon  the  Table  the  Answer  of  his  Majesty  to  the 
of  the  House  of  June  30th.     it  was  to  the  following  etl'ect:  — 

'*  I  feel  grateful  to  you  for  this  l(»yal  and  dutiful  Addn^ss,  and  I  thank 
the  assurance  that  you  will  apply  yonr-selves  without  delay  to  the  making  si 
vision  as  may  be  re(]uired  for  the  public  service,  <luring  theintenul  that  ma 
between  the  terminatiim  of  the  ])re>ent  and  the  callinp:  of  a  new  Parliament. 

Mr.  UolKTt  (trant  then,  pursuant  to  notice,  nu>ved,  at  the  close  of  a  *| 
corisiderable  length,  "  That  an  bun. hie  Addrt^ss  be  presentetl  to  his  Maje>tT.  i 
hi!»  Majesty  that,  deeply  afleeted  by  th«»  gracious  declaration  made  by  hi» 
on  his  aceesMon  to  the  Thn)ne,  of  his  Maje>ty's  attachment  to  the  Con>tii 
the<e  realm<i,  we,  his  Maje>ty*s  faithful  Conininii^,  should  not  be  doing  out 
duty  to  his  Majesty,  if,  amidst  our  general  feelings  of  gratitude,  mingled  ' 
anient  prayers  for  the  proh)nge<l  duration  of  a  reign  so  auspiciously  comma 
omitted  to'make  known  to  his  Majesty  the  anxiety  felt  by  hb  Mi^jaitj**  k 
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I  at  the  possibility  of  a  misfortune  which  might  deprive  them  of  the  blessings  of 
Majett/s  paternal  reign,  and  in  its  consequences  endanger  the  best  interests  of 
empire,  that  we  are  induced  to  lay  the  expression  of  this  anxiety  at  the  foot  of 
Throne,  from  the  deep  attachment  which  we  feel  to  his  Majesty,  and  his  Majesty*s 
2U  family,  and  from  the  conviction  which  we  entertain  that  the  safety  of  the 
i,  and  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  essentially  depend  on  the  unimpaired 
me  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Crown  as  the  first  of  tlie  three  Estates  composing 
Constitution  of  this  limited  monarchy.     That  under  the  impression  of  these 
tiaents  we  approach  his  Majesty  with  the  dutiful  assurance  of  our  readiness  to 
iiato  immediate  consideration  any  measure  which,  in  his  Majesty's  royal  solici- 
f  ior  the  happiness  of  his  people,  his  Majesty  might  be  graciously  pleased  to 
■unend,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  possible  hazard  of  those  evils  which  cannot 
be  apprehended  from  the  demise  of  the  Crown  under  the  present  circumstances 
le  succession." 

1  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  could  not  help 
king,  that  the  apathy  which  had  appeared  during  this  debate  was  an  evidence  that 
was  not  a  desirable  period  to  enter  on  such  a  protracted  discussion  as  must 
ssarily  ensue,  should  the  lU'gency  Question  be  brought  forward.  If  it  were 
commenced,  it  would  probably  be  so  far  advanced  at  the  end  of  August,  that 
bill  might  be  got  to  the  second  reading,  when  neither  the  attention  of  the  House, 
the  number  of  members  in  attendance,  would  be  such  as  the  importance  of  the 
ect  required.  He  could  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  in  the  minority 
Hber  night,  who  felt  themselves  included  by  the  vote  of  the  House,  thanking  his 
nij  for  being  unwilling  to  recommend  to  them,  at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
km,  and  the  state  of  public  business,  any  new  matter,  and  assuring  his  Majesty 
the  House  would  apply,  without  delay,  to  make  temporary  provision  for  the 
iact  of  the  public  service  during  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  present 
on  and  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament.  He  could  enter,  he  said,  into  their 
ogs,  but  tliat  ought  not  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  contradict  its  own 
lotion.  To  the  Address  which  the  House  had  formerly  agreed  to,  the  Crown 
that  nifrht  returned  an  answer,  and  his  Majesty  thanked  the  House  of  Commons 
ts  dutiful  Address.  If  the  motion  were  carried,  they  must  go  up  to  the  Crown 
a  very  different  Address,  which  would  require  another  answer.  The  Address 
sd  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  could  not,  however,  have  the  approbation 
le  House  of  Commons.  It  was  hardly  respectful  to  the  Crown,  after  the  king 
communicated  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  no  intention  to  recommend 
the  consideration  of  a  Regency,  or  any  other  matter  which  would  have  the 
t  of  delaying  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  to  vote  an  Address  to  compel  the 
rn  to  deliver  a  message  which  it  declared  it  had  no  intention  to  deliver.  It 
Id  be  not  a  very  auspicious  commencement  of  a  new  reign  for  the  House  to 
;e  the  king  to  do  what  he  had  declared  he  had  no  intention  of  doing.  The 
osal  of  his  Majesty's  government,  to  permit  a  sufficient  time  to  elapse  for 
ffely  considering  the  proposal  of  the  Crown,  was  reasonable  and  proper.  He 
1  conceive  nothing  more  dithcult  than  to  determine  what  were  the  contingencies 
r  to  happen  on  the  demise  of  tlie  Crown,  so  that  they  might  be  properly  pro- 
1  for  beforehand.  There  were  very  many  contingencies  which  might  occur,  and 
;b  it  might  be  extremely  difficult  to  provide  for;  and  after  exerting  the  utmost 
oaity  in  devising  remedies,  they  might  produce  ten  thousand  times  more  danger 
if  the  contingencies  took  place  without  the  remedies.  Some  specific  calamities, 
hich  the  Crown  was  subject,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  had  been  adverted 
ind  his  hon.  friend  hud  instanced  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  Lord  Liver- 
,  who  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  health  and  strength,  and  in  one  short  week 
itruck  to  the  ground,  and  deprived  of  his  mental  faculties.  But  was  it  pro- 
)  to  make  provision  for  every  possible  contingency  by  which  the  exercise  or  the 
I  function?  might  be  suspended  ?  If  not,  what  had  the  case  of  Lord  Liverpool 
I  with  the  question  ?  The  House  would  recollect  what  had  passed  in  the  reign 
eorge  III.  In  1788,  when  a  calamity  had  visited  the  sovereign,  proceedings 
taken  to  provide  a  Regency.  But  did  parliament  think  it  desirable  to  provide 
1st  the  recurrence  of  such  an  event  ?  No ;  for  in  1810  it  did  recur,  and  did  not 
imcot  find  itself  without  any  provision  for  that  contingency  ?    It  did ;  and 
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yrhy,  after  having  obtuincd  tlic  knovslcd^c  that  the  royal  faculties  might  dcci; 

it  refuse  to  provide  for  such  a  future  contingency?     Because  it  would  rather  jj 

its  recurrence  than  be  guilty  of  the  indecency  and  indelicacy  of  presuming  up( 

possible  future  derangement  of  the  king.      The  lion,  mover  had  stated  eight  * 

suppositious,  and  these   only  by  way  of  sample.     If  the   contingencies  wc 

numerous,  and  the  dillicuhy  so  great,  was  it  deeer.t,  before  the  funeral  of  one 

to  force  liis  successor  to  deliver  a  nu*ssage,  retpiiring  the  House  to  consider  i 

contingencies?     If  the  (juestion  were  so  complicateil,  let  it  be  left  to  the  Cron 

its  advisers  to  devote  a  suilitient  time  for  its  consideration.     There  were  twi 

tingencies  which  had  been  mainly  dw  tit  on.    The  tirst  was  not  a  qm»sti«»n  immef 

connected  with  that  of  a  Regency,  because  it  might  occur  when  the  hfir-pn»<ui 

was  not  a  minor;  namely,  when  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown  there  wa^*  an  hei 

sumptive,  an<l  also  ;i  Queen  Consort  \*ho  might  he  pri'gnant.     The  question  : 

case  was,  whether  it  were  di-^Inible  to  make  any  provi>ion;  and,  if  so,  what 

sion  ?    When  he  referred  to  tiiis  ca^e  on  a  former  night,  he  had  mentionwl  its  i 

already  occurred,  and  the  possibility  of  its  neurrence,  and  he  then  statt^l  il 

absence  of  a  remedy  was  a  stDiig  pro)f  of  the  conviction  of  the  legi>lature 

difficulty  of  providing  a  sari.->taei«)ry  remedy,  and  of  the  necesj^ily  of  mature 

deration  before  any  remedy  wa>  suggested.     The  hon.  member  for  Montg 

(Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn)  hal  s:»i  I  that  in  this  case,  that  of  the  existence  of  an  hei 

sumptive  eontcmj)orary  v.iih  a  Queen  <.?onsort  pregnaut.  was  most  importai 

required  to  be  j):'ovij!cd  lor.     His  answer  was,  that  that  was  a  case  of  wliid 

had  been  examples  in  our  hi^toly,  and  that  they  had  not  been  ]>rovided  f » 

therefore,  before  llie>ubjecl  were  submitted  to  parliament,  the  ('n>wn  should  I 

least  six  weeks  for  con:<ideiing  it.     He  would  content  himself  with  taking 

illustrations  he  should  have  occasion  fiT,  from  recent  times;  and  taking  thv 

of  our  monarchs  from  Jame>  1.,  reign  by  reign,  the  result  was,  that  in  alm(» 

case,  similar  circumstances  existed  as  at  j>resent.     In  the  reign  of  Jaine* 

case  was  similar,  at  least  it  wa.'-  (vpially  necessary  for  parliament  to  provide  a 

remetly.     There  was  a  king  in  po— c>>inn  of  the  Crov.n,  an  heir-apparent  w 

a  minor,  and  no  ]>rovision  v\a>  made  lor  a  Ucgiiicy.     In  the  reign  of  Charlie 

least  for  some  period  of  his  reign,  the  ])arliament  migiit  have  felt  a  dwp  i'ti 

regulating  the  succession  to  the  Throne,  nor  were  the  contests  between  thai 

an<l  his  parlian;cut  a  n'a-on  ^^hy  tbcv  should  not  l\*cl  such  an  intere>l.     IniV. 

of  Charles  II.  the  kiuir  was  married,  but  had  no  legitiinaiO  issue.     Then*  wjls  a 

presuujptive  (James  II.)  and  a  (J  icen  Consort.  Cliarles  H.  die<l, and  the  Qme 

sort  might  have  becui  pregnant.    '1  heheir-proumptixe  wa^  (»f  full  age,  and  he 

to  say,  that  the  danger  of  a  striiL' -le  was  far  greater  w  hen  the  heir,  as  in  that  ci 

been  accustomed  to  mllitijrv  >ervice.     In  the  ri'i'jrn  of.Iami»s  II.  this  was  the  ; 

things,     .lames,  by  his  first  \s\\\',  hud  two  dau;^hters,  who  were  the  heir>-pre>ui 

Thus,  in  every  reign  hitherto,  a  cae  nufiht  he  found  parallel  to  the  prtv-eTit. 

reiirn  of  Ausie  tliere  wa^  souiethit'r.  if  not  paralh-l,  at  lea>t  analogous.     D.ir 

lifetime  r»f  (ienr;i<'.  riince  of  Denin.u  k.  Parliament  made  a  provi^on  a*;  to  the  mi 

to  the  throne,  v. h(»  iluu  re>id('<l  aim.ad, — the  Princess  Sophia  vr  Ctv*  rjre  I.; 

made  no  provi-ion  fur  the  ])«->^ihlei'a>enf  the  pregnancy  of  the  rei«;ning  tpiecn. 

came  theca>e  of  <uM<:-.;e  111.,  in  whieh,  i'nr  thns'  years,  the  coritinirtMicy  uiiirl 

occurre<i,an'.lyct  no  ])ro\i*i<fO  \\a-iip4(ie:  -o  th.it  he  did  not  d.c>p:iirol  I'arlianie 

inga  remwly,  if  the  contingencv  >houhi  occur;  norwa>  Parliament  >o  dt|H^n< 

mere  forms  that  it  could  not  make  a  ]»reeedent.   In  the  easo  of  the  aUlieatiun  ol 

II.,  Parliament  had  fouutl  a  reuHslv.  ns  well  as  on  theoccit^ion  of  the  mental  im 

tion  of  (feor:re  III.    (it»d  forbid  that  he*.hould  cM-lude  all  cun>iderjtion  i>f  pre 

against  ])os«;ihle  dangers;  but  they  Nhould  be  adi  pted  afier  due  consideration. 

could  not  ailmit.  that  at  pre««'nt  the  ri^k  wa^  so  great  a>  in  lornjcr  instances. 

instances  ]>rior  to  the  Ucformafifn.  i:o  reircnt  was  ever  a]i{M)inted  till  after  the 

of  the  Crown.     His  hon.  frii-tjd  «.i-crM!l.  that  it  wa^  not  wise  to  refer  to  sa 

clients.      Perhaps  s«» ;  but  he  woidd  n  tisark,  that  Lord  Coke,  in  writing  oft! 

of  Ucgent,  said,  that  it  was  ut:kn«»wn  to  tl  e  ci'O'U.ou  hiw.     Ho  hail  nftrreil 

regency  app<iintid  by  Henry  Vlll  .  ;ii  d  -;;:•'.  that  it  wa^  for  the  king  t(»ap 

guardian  or  recent,  with  the  a<Uice  of  the  iirru*  rnuueil  of  the  kingdum.     If 

dents  uiKin  this  sulject  weru  always  clear,  thi-tj  nothing  could  bo  mora  ra»T  t! 
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5tmeDt  of  this  question ;  but  it  was  singular  that  there  was  no  one  precedent 
ch  bad  ever  been  followed  in  the  appointment  of  a  regency.  Tliere  had  been  no 
*r  than  ^fe  cases  in  modern  times,  and  every  one  of  them  had  been  different.  This 
showed  the  immense  importance  of  tlie  question,  and  how  each  case  was  accom- 
lated  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  so  that  one  was  in  opposition  to  the 
eeediog  case.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
honang  the  king  to  nominate  the  regent,  and  a  more  complicated  regulation 
dd  not  well  be  conceived  than  that  contained  in  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
.tiicy  in  the  reign  of  Anne  was  a  commission  composed  of  seven  great  officers  of 
'  Crown.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  one  regent  was  ap])ointed,  who  was  the 
acess  Augusta,  Dowager  of  Wales.  In  the  reign  of  George  III.  there  was  a 
lily  different  precedent.  Parliament  did  not  nominate  the  regency,  but  left  the 
oioation  to  the  king,  limiting  his  choice  to  a  certain  number  of  persons  naued  in 
Act.  All  the  instances,  therefore,  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
eand  of  the  times.  There  being,  then,  two  difficulties  to  provide  for, — one  the 
iority«K)f  the  heir- presumptive  to  the  crown,  the  other  the  possible  pregnancy  of 
Queen  Consort, — and  no  case  being  in  existence  which  would  serve  as  a  prece- 
t,  it  was  too  much  to  force  the  Crown  to  devise  a  remedy  before  his  Majesty^s 
listers  could  apply  their  consideration  to  so  grave  a  question.  It  was  but  decent 
five  the  Crown  an  opportunity  of  maturely  deliberating  upon  the  subject.  As 
different  cases  had  occurred,  in  each  of  which  the  provision  had  varied,  that  very 
was  a  proof  that  this  was  a  question  environed  with  difficulties,  and  requiring 
nre  deliberation  before  a  deci^ion  could  be  formed.  It  was  a  question  on  which 
as  dangerous  to  pronounce  hasty  opinions, — pnepropera  concilia,  as  Lord  Coke 
ed  them.  The  Crown  should  have  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  consideration. 
ere  was  not  such  great  risk  of  evil  occurring  to  render  it  necessary  to  make  hasty 
risions ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  unwise  to  presume  that  no  contingency  would 
ir.  But  if  it  did,  that  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  calamities  which  had  been 
rred  to.  The  good  sense  and  the  reason  of  the  country  would,  he  was  con'vinced, 
port  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  had  been  asked,  to  whom  the 
Be  of  Commons  should  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  that  event  ?  He  would 
,  wlicre  was  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  required  the  oath  to  be  taken  at  the 
ting  of  that  assembly  ?  It  had  been  said  by  one  hon.  member,  that  Parliament 
U  Dot  take  the  oaths  until  after  the  proclamation  of  the  new  king.  That  was, 
lefer,  a  mistake.  It  certainly  was  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  take 
oaths  subsequent  to  the  proclamation ;  but  suppose  that  the  Privy  Council  pro- 
Bed  a  sovereign  who  ought  not  to  be  proclaimed,  it  would  then  become  the  duty 
hn  House  to  abstain  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  person  so  proclaim- 
The  Hou.«e  of  Lords,  he  believed,  proceeded  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Crown  previously  to  the  proclamation  of  the  king  by  the  Privy  Council ;  and  the 
I  of  Lkion,  a  high  authority  in  such  a  case,  was  the  first  to  do  so  on  the  late 
won.  Therefore,  the  difficulty  could  not  occur  which  had  been  stated,  of  the 
!*Mty  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  some  person,  it  being  uncertain  who 
person  might  l)e.  On  the  demise  of  King  William  and  the  accessicm  of  Queen 
K,  Parliament,  for  ^0Ine  reason,  proceeded  to  act  without  taking  the  oaths  at  all. 
*  of  the  iuconsi.>tenfies  which  had  been  j)ointed  out  would  not  arise,  and  many 
le  difficulties  which  had  been  started  would  not  occur.  At  the  san^e  ti:ne  he 
not  contending  against  Parliament,  at  a  proper  season  and  after  due  deliberation, 
iding  for  a  regency ;  yet  he  would  not  attempt,  considering  the  variation  of 
lan  atfairs,  to  foresee  every  contingency,  or  to  devise  too  much  beforehand  for 
i  mu^t  necessarily  occur  at  a  distant  period.  If  immetliatc  dangers  pressed,  he 
id  ndvide  the  Honse  to  provide  a  remedy ;  but  he  believed  that  more  danger  would 
t  from  an  inconsiderate  provision  for  a  regency,  and  he  would  therefore  rather 
IT  the  risk  of  dehiy.  On  these  grounds  he  should  vote  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
d  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  lie  did  hope  that  the  House,  before  coming 
division  for  the  purjmse  of  finally  disposing  of  this  question,  would  well  consider 
ther,  after  the  course  whicli  the  House  had  already  taken, — after  an  address 
been  presented  to  the  Crt)wn,  if  not  by  a  preponderating,  at  least  by  a  consi- 
iMe  majority, — after  the  ani'.iuinients  on  that  :ul<lress,  wliich  were  precisely  in 
Connity  with  the  address  of  to-night,  had  beeu  negatived, — after  the  House  had 
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why,  after  havinp^  obtuineil  the  knowledge  thut  the  royal  faculties  might  decay,  did 
it  refuse  to  provide  for  such  a  future  contingency  ?     Because  it  would  rather  permit 
its  recurrence  than  be  guilty  of  the  indecency  and  indelicacy  of  presuming  upon  the 
possible  future  derangement  of  the  king.     The  hon.  mover  had  stated  eight  or  ten 
suppositions,  and  these  only  by  way  of  sample.     If  the  contingencies  were  so 
numerous,  and  the  dilfieulty  so  great,  was  it  decent,  before  the  funeral  of  one  king, 
to  force  his  successor  to  deliver  a  message,  requiring  the  House  to  consider  all  the 
contingencies?     If  the  question  were  so  complicateil,  let  it  be  left  to  the  Crown  and 
its  advisers  to  devote  a  sufficient  time  for  its  consideration.     There  were  two  con- 
tingencicH  which  had  been  mainly  dw  clt  on.    The  first  was  not  a  question  immediately 
connected  with  that  of  a  Regency,  because  it  might  occur  when  the  heir-presumptive 
was  not  a  minor;  namely,  when  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown  there  was  an  heir-pre- 
sumptive, and  also  a  Queen  Consort  who  might  Im*  pregnant.     The  question  in  this 
case  was,  whetlier  it  were  desirable  to  make  any  provi>ion;  and,  if  so,  what  provi- 
sion ?   Wlien  lie  referred  to  tliis  case  on  a  former  night,  he  ha<l  mentioned  its  having 
already  occurred,  and  tlic  j>os<ibility  of  its  recurrence,  and  he  then  8tate<l  that  the 
absence  of  a  remedy  was  a  strong  ]>ro.>f  of  the  conviction  of  the  legislature  of  the 
difficulty  of  providing  a  sati>tactory  remedy,  and  of  the  necessity  of  mature  consi- 
deration before  any  rcnuKly  \va>  suggesteil.     The  hon.  meml)er  for  Montgomery 
(Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn)  liad  sai  I  that  in  this  case,  that  of  the  existence  of  an  heir-pre- 
sumptive contemporary  with  a  Queen  Consort  pregnant,  was  most  im|N>rtant,  and 
required  to  be  providcti  for.     His  answer  was,  that  that  was  a  case  of  which  there 
had  been  examples  in  our  history,  and  that  they  had  not  been  provided  for;  and 
therefore,  before  Uie  .subject  wcresubniiltctl  t(»  parliament,  the  (.-rown  should  have  at 
least  six  weeks  for  considering  it.     He  would  coiitent  himself  with  taking  all  the 
illustrations  he  should  have  occasion  for,  from  recent  times;  and  taking  the  reigns 
of  our  monarchs  from  James  I.,  reign  by  reign,  the  result  was,  that  in  almost  every 
case,  similar  circumstances  existed  a.>  at  present.     In  the  reign  of  James  1.  the 
case  was  similar,  at  least  it  was  equally  necessary  for  parliament  to  provide  a  similar 
remedy.     There  was  a  king  in  ])0>-c>si<»n  (»f  the  Crown,  an  heir-apparent  who  was 
a  minor,  and  no  ]>ro vision  was  made  for  a  Regency.     In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  at 
least  for  some  periwl  of  his  reign,  the  parliament  niiglit  liave  felt  a  deep  iiiten^t  in 
regulating  the  succession  to  the  Throne,  nor  were  the  contests  between  that  prince 
and  his  parlian.cnt  a  reason  why  they  should  not  fi*el  such  an  interest.     Intliereipn 
of  ( -hjirles  1 1.  the  king  was  married,  but  had  no  legitimate  issue.     There  was  an  heir- 
presumptive  (James  II.)  and  a  Queen  Consort.  Charle-i  II.  died,  and  the  Queen  Con- 
sort mig!it  have  been  pregnant.    The  heir- presumptive  was  of  full  age,  ami  he  begjri'<l 
to  say,  that  the  danger  of  a  stniL^','le  was  far  greater  wl'.en  the  heir,  as  in  that  ease,  hail 
be<*n  accustomed  in  military  service.     In  the  reign  of  James  II.  this  was  the  >tare  of 
things.     James,  by  his  first  v\ife,  hud  two  dauj;liters,  who  were  the  heirs-presumptixe. 
Thus,  in  every  reign  hitherto,  u  case  might  be  found  parallel  to  the  pre-^ent.     In  the 
reign  of  Anne  there  was  something,  if  not  parallel,  at  lea>t  analogcms.     During  th»' 
lifetime  of  George,  rrince  of  Denmark.  Parliament  made  a  provi.sion  asti)thesucee«st»r 
to  the  thnme,  v.  ho  then  roidetl  abroad, — the  Princess  Sophia  or  (leorKe  I. ;  but  it 
made  no  provision  for  the  ])<»s<ihle  case  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  reigning  (pieon.    Then 
came  the  ease  of  (ieor^e  ill.,  in  whieh,  for  threo  year-a,  the  contingency  might  have 
occurred,  and  yet  no  provi-ioo  wa^  nutde:  s(»  that  hetlid  not  des])air  of  Parliament  find- 
ing a  remwly,  if  the  contingency  should  occur;  nor  was  Parliament  so  dependent  on 
mere  forms  that  it  could  not  make  a  precedent.  In  the  ca'se  of  the  alnlication  of  Janie^ 
II.,  Parliament  had  found  a  remwly,  a<  well  as  on  the  occasion  ofthe  mental  indis|><)si- 
tion  of  (ieor-re  HI.    God  forbid  that  he  should  exclmle  all  considerati<m  of  provi^icms 
against  ]M)«sible  dangers;  but  they  should  l)e  adopted  al'ier  due  consideration,  and  he 
could  not  admit,  that  at  present  the  risk  was  so  great  as  in  former  instances.    In  all 
instances  prior  to  the  Reformation,  no  regent  was  ever  appointed  till  after  the  demi>e 
of  the  Crown.     His  hon.  friend  (observed,  that  it  was  not  wise  to  refer  to  such  pre- 
cedents.    Perha|>s  so;  but  he  wouhl  remark,  that  Lord  Coke,  in  writing  ofthe  otliee 
of  Regent,  said,  that  it  was  unknown  t<»  the  comn.oii  law.     He  had  referr«Nl  to  the 
regency  ajipointid  by  Henry  VI H.,  and  sai«!,  tl.at  it  was  for  the  king  to  appoint  a 
guardian  or  n'gent,  with  the  advice  ofthe  great  council  ofthe  kingdom.     If  precc- 
doDts  upon  this  subject  wcro  always  clear,  then  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  the 
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adjustment  of  this  question ;  but  it  was  singular  that  there  was  no  one  precedent 
which  had  ever  been  followed  in  the  appointment  of  a  regency.  There  had  been  no 
fewer  than  five  cases  in  modern  times,  and  every  one  of  them  had  been  diflPerent.  This 
fact  showed  the  immense  importance  of  the  (jucstion,  and  how  each  case  was  accom- 
modated to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  so  that  one  was  in  opposition  to  the 
succeeding  case.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
authorizing  the  king  to  nominate  the  regent,  and  a  more  complicated  regulation 
coidd  not  well  be  conceived  than  that  contained  in  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
regency  in  the  reign  of  Anne  was  a  commission  composed  of  seven  great  officers  of 
the  Crown.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  one  regent  was  appointed,  who  was  the 
Princess  Augusta,  Dowager  of  Wales.  In  the  reign  of  George  HI.  there  was  a 
totally  different  precedent.  Parliament  did  not  nominate  the  regency,  but  left  the 
nomination  to  the  king,  limiting  his  choice  to  a  certain  number  of  persons  named  in 
the  Act.  All  the  instances,  therefore,  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  of  the  times.  There  being,  then,  two  difficulties  to  provide  for, — one  the 
minority<of  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  the  other  the  possible  pregnancy  of 
the  Queen  Consort, — and  no  case  being  in  existence  which  would  serve  as  a  prece- 
dent, it  was  too.  much  to  force  the  Crown  to  devise  a  remedy  before  his  Majesty's 
ministers  could  apply  their  consideration  to  so  grave  a  question.  It  was  but  decent 
to  give  the  Crown  an  oi)portunity  of  maturely  deliberating  upon  the  subject.  As 
five  different  cases  had  occurred,  in  each  of  which  the  provision  had  varied,  that  very 
fkct  was  a  proof  that  this  was  a  question  environed  with  difficulties,  and  requiring 
mature  deliberation  before  a  decision  could  be  formed.  It  was  a  question  on  which 
it  was  dangerous  to  pronounce  hasty  opinions, — prccnropera  concilia^  as  Lord  Coke 
called  them.  Tlie  Crown  should  have  ample  time  antl  opportunity  for  consideration. 
There  was  not  such  great  risk  of  evil  occurring  to  render  it  necessary  to  make  hasty 
provisions ;  at  the  sauje  time  it  was  unwise  to  presume  that  no  contingency  would 
occur.  But  if  it  did,  that  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  calamities  which  had  been 
referred  to.  The  good  sense  and  the  reason  of  the  country  would,  he  was  convinced, 
support  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  had  been  asked,  to  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  should  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  that  event  ?  He  would 
a>k,  where  was  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  required  the  oath  to  be  taken  at  the 
meeting  of  that  assemljly  ?  It  had  been  said  by  one  hon.  member,  that  Parliament 
could  not  take  the  oaths  until  after  the  proclamation  of  the  new  king.  That  was, 
however,  a  mistake.  It  certainly  was  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  take 
the  oaths  subsequent  to  the  proclamation  ;  but  suppose  that  the  Privy  Council  pro- 
claimed a  sovereign  who  oiiglit  not  to  be  proclaimed,  it  would  then  become  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  abstain  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  person  so  proclaim- 
ed. The  House  of  Lords,  he  belie ve<l,  protreeded  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  previously  to  the  proclamation  of  the  king  by  the  Privy  Council ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Eldon,  a  high  authority  in  such  a  case,  was  the  first  to  do  so  on  the  late 
occasion.  Tlierefore,  the  difficulty  could  not  occur  which  had  been  stated,  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  some  person,  it  being  uncertain  who 
that  person  might  be.  On  the  demise  of  King  William  and  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  Parliament,  for  some  reason,  proceeded  to  act  without  taking  the  oaths  at  all. 
Some  of  the  inconsisteiifies  which  had  been  pointed  out  would  not  arise,  and  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  had  been  started  would  not  occur.  At  the  same  ti:ne  he 
was  not  contending  against  Parliament,  at  a  proper  season  and  after  due  deliberation, 
providing  for  a  regency ;  yet  he  would  not  attempt,  considering  the  variation  of 
human  atfairs,  tt)  luresee  every  contingency,  or  to  de\ise  too  much  beforehand  for 
what  must  necessarily  occur  at  a  distant  period.  If  immediate  dangers  pressed,  he 
would  advi>e  the  House  to  provide  a  remedy ;  but  he  believed  that  more  danger  would 
arijie  from  an  inconsiderate  provision  for  a  regency,  and  he  would  therefore  rather 
incur  the  risk  of  delay.  On  these  groimds  he  should  vote  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
{>osal  of  the  hon.  and  leurnod  member.  He  did  hope  that  the  House,  before  comings 
to  a  division  for  the  purpose  of  finally  disposing  of  this  question,  would  well  consider 
whether,  after  the  course  whicli  the  House  had  already  taken, — after  an  address 
had  been  presented  to  tlio  Crown,  if  not  by  a  preponderating,  at  least  by  a  consi- 
derable majority, — after  the  iinjondnients  on  that  address,  wliich  were  precisely  in 
conformity  with  the  address  of  to-night,  had  been  negatived, — after  the  House  had 
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led  the  Crown  to  believe  that  it  was  prepared  to  act  in  conformity  with  his  Mi^esty^s 
recommendations, — afler  having  received  that  very  day  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Crown  for  the  assurances  given, — he  hoped  the  House  would  well 
consider,  he  repeated,  whether,  after  taking  that  course,  it  would  be  compatible  with 
its  own  dignity,  and  whether,  in  the  words  of  the  address,  it  would  **tend  to  make 
the  commencement  of  his  Majesty *s  reign  auspicious/*  if  the  House  were  now  to 
approach  the  Crown,  informing  the  Crown  that  it  had  repented  of  its  determinations, 
and  that,  scared  by  the  approach  of  its  own  dissolution,  it  begged  for  a  more  distant 
day,  in  order  to  consider  the  question  of  the  regency. 
On  a  division,  the  numbers  were :  for  the  motion,  93 ;  against  it,  247 ;  miyority,  1 54. 
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JuLT  7,  1830. 

In  a  committee  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill,  Mr.  Hume  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity,  as  it  was  the  last  time  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
during  that  session,  on  the  subject  of  the  supplies,  to  enter  at  considerable  length 
into  the  present  state  of  parliamentary  representation. 

Sib  Robebt  Peel,  in  reply,  said  he  hsid  listened  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
recipe  given  by  the  hon.  member  for  securing  those  large  and  overwhelming  majorities 
by  which  he  seemed  to  think  the  government  ought  to  be  supported.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber had  truly  stated,  that  the  government  of\en  laboured  under  difficulties  in  bringing 
forward  raanv  of  those  measures  by  which  the  public  interest  was  to  be  promoted. 
There  were  individual  interests  which  were  often  opposed,  and  but  too  powerfully, 
to  such  measures.  Notwithstanding  the  exhortations  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  he 
believed  it  would  be  found,  that  constituents  were  always  ready  to  assert  their  par- 
ticular interests,  and  that  as  they  looked  to  that  interest  their  representatives  consulted 
their  own  by  obeying  the  wishes  of  those  that  sent  them  there.  The  government 
had  often,  during  the  present  session,  proposed  measures,  the  adoption  of  which 
they  supposed  would  promote  the  public  interest — the  sale  of  beer  bill  was  one  of 
the  instances  he  might  select.  Conceiving  it  desirable  to  destroy  a  monopoly  in  a 
necessary  article  of  life,  the  government  had  brought  forward  that  measure ;  but  it 
did  happen  that  there  were  hon.  gentlemen  who,  though  they  declared  that  they 
agreed  with  the  principle  of  the  bill,  yet  met  the  bill  itself  with  a  most  decided 
opposition.  Such  hon.  gentlemen  laid  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  indivi- 
dual interest  ought  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  public  welfare;  but  when  the 
principle  was  to  be  applied  to  themselves,  they  manifested  a  strange  dislike  to  its 
operation.  They  declared  at  one  time  that  they  would  give  their  unhesitating 
support  to  any  measure  for  the  public  benefit ;  but  then  they  felt  some  nicely  scru- 
pulous doubts  as  to  what  measures  were  likely  to  be  for  the  public  benefit  This 
was  a  practical  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  disregarding  those  vested  rights  which 
in  argument  were  passed  over,  but  which  in  practice  it  was  often  necessary  to  attend 
to,  as  the  observance  of  them  would  conciliate  a  powerful  body ;  hon.  gentlemen, 
with  respect  to  such  rights,  looked  to  the  poll,  and  giving  their  support  to  vest(*d 
interests,  thus  maintained  monopolies.  The  hon.  member,  however,  forgetting  all 
these  things,  had  taken  the  opportunity,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  of  issuing 
his  exhortations  to  the  constituency,  lie  seemed  to  be  relieved  from  all  anxiety  as 
to  his  own  return,  and  manifested  more  interest  than  an  individual  generally  showed 
at  such  a  period  for  the  event  of  the  general  election.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
hon.  member  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  what,  in  his  opinion, 
was  the  cause  of  public  interest ;  and  he  hoped  to  see  the  hon.  member  in  the  next 
parliament  swelling  that  large  majority  by  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  government 
ought  to  be  supported. 
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July  9,  1830. 

The  Bill  having  been  read  a  third  time,  the  Attorney-general  proposed  an  Amend- 
ment to  increase  the  amount  of  recognizances.     In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  he  wiis  sorry  that  the  early  part  of  this  discussion  had  been 
mixed  up  with  reflections  of  a  personal  nature  on  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney-general,  for  he  was  certain  that  this  measure  was  one  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  well-meaning  part  of  the  community  would  reflect  credit  upon  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend.     Yes,  he  repeated  the  expression,  it  would  reflect  credit  on  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend.     Those  gentlemen  who  supposed  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
was  courting  the  favour  of  either  the  press  or  the  public  in  bringing  this  bill  forward, 
might  think  that  his  hon.  and  leanied  friend  would  fail  in  securing  it.   But  that  was 
not  the  object  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend.     Ills  hon.  and  learned  friend  wanted 
to  do  what  was  just  and  right,  being  indifferent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  popular 
applause,  and  being  fully  satisfied  that  the  time  would  at  last  come  when  his  motives 
would  be  properly  appreciated.     He  had  always  understood,  that  the  complaints 
against  the  law  affecting  the  press  of  this  country  were  in  their  nature  twofold.  The 
first  complaint  he  understood  to  be  this, — that  the  punishment  of  banishment  for  the 
second  conviction  for  libel  was  grievous  and  too  severe;  that  its  continuance  on  the 
statute-book  was  a  reflection  upon  the  law  itself;  and  that,  in  spite  of  its  severity, 
it  was  not  valid  to  restrain  from  ofience,  as  nobody  ever  thought  of  enforcing  it, 
seeing  that  if  ever  it  were  enforced,  it  would  be  so  much  superior  to  the  ofllence 
committed  as  to  constitute  a  positive  act  of  injustice  to  the  individual  on  whom  it 
might  be  inflicted.     His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  endeavoured  to  meet  that  com- 
plaint by  repealing  tlie  punishment  of  banishment  altogether,  for  oflcnces  of  the 
press.     The  next  complaint  was  directed  against  the  difficulty  which  there  was, 
under  the  existing  law,  of  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  punishing 
iL<  calumnies  upon  pri\atc  individuals.     Now,  however  anxious  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  might  be  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press,  could  any  one  of  them  deny, 
that  of  late  the  press  had  evinced  a  prurient  desire  to  examine  into  the  conduct  and 
character  of  private  individuals,  and  particularly  of  females,  who  never  ought  to  be 
needleaisly  dragged  from  retirement  into  public?     Ought  not  the  law  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  sucli  a  mischief?     Fictitious  characters  had  their  names  entered  at  the 
Stamp-office,  and  thus  females  were  left  without  the  protection  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  and  could  gain  no  redress  from  the  parties  who  had  endeavoured  to  inflict 
the  severest  injuries  on  their  characters  and  feelirigs.     But,  said  the  hon.  member 
for  Westminster, — *' '  The  Times'  newspaper  will  not  care  for  this  additional  secu- 
rity."    ^*  The  Times"  newspaper,  and  journals  of  the  same  high  character,  had  no 
occasion  to  mind  it,  for  papers  of  such  distinguished  character  never  indulged  in 
calumnious  attacks  on  private  individuals.     The  high  character  which  papers  like 
**  The  Times,"  had  to  support,  was  a  security  far  stronger  than  any  pecuniary  secu- 
rity which  the  legislature  could  devise,  that  they  would  not  disgrace  their  columns 
by  the  insertion  of  sucli  slanders  on  individuals  as  every  member  that  heard  him 
must  have  seen  elseu  here,  and  as  every  gentleman  amongst  them  on  seeing  must 
have  reprobated.     Though  individuals  moving  in  the  same  rank  with  those  whom 
he  then  had  the  honour  of  addressing  might  despise  such  slanders,  and  think  them 
too  contemptible  for  notice,  there  were  others  who,  from  their  situations  in  life, 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  the  same  state  of  feeling,  and  who  might  receive  deep 
and  lasting  injury,  if  they  i)crmitte<l  them  to  pass  unreproved.     Admitting  it  to  be 
true  that  the  papers  conducted  by  proprietors  whose  means  were  small,  and  capital 
limited,  were  the  papers  which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  bill  would  most  affect, 
was  it  not,  he  would  ask,  from  journals  of  that  description  that  these  malicious  and 
injurious  calumnies  most  frequently  proceeded?     Whether  it  would  be  received  by 
the  country  as  a  boon  or  nut,  lie  c(»uld  not  tell;  but  ho  lodked  upon  it  as  an  improve- 
me.Mt  in  the  law  of  libel,  as  it  diminished  the  undue  severity  against  political  lil)eb, 
ar.d  increased  the  securities  by  which  the  public  ought  to  be  protected  against  pri- 
vate libels. 
The  bill,  with  its  amendment,  was  passed. 
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led  the  Crown  to  believe  that  it  was  prepared  to  act  in  conformity  with  his  Mi^esty's 
recommendations, — afler  having  received  that  very  day  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Crown  for  the  assurances  given, — he  hoped  the  House  would  well 
consider,  he  repeated,  whether,  after  taking  that  course,  it  would  be  compatible  with 
its  own  dignity,  and  whether,  in  the  words  of  the  address,  it  would  **  tend  to  make 
the  commencement  of  his  Majesty *8  reign  auspicious,"  if  the  House  were  now  to 
approach  the  Crown,  informing  the  Crown  that  it  had  repented  of  its  determinations, 
and  that,  scared  by  the  approach  of  its  own  dissolution,  it  begged  for  a  more  distant 
day,  in  order  to  consider  the  question  of  the  regency. 
On  a  division,  the  numbers  were :  for  the  motion,  93 ;  against  it,  247 ;  majority,  1 54. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION. 

JuLT  7,  1830. 

In  a  committee  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill,  Mr.  Hume  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity,  as  it  was  the  last  time  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
durinff  that  session,  on  the  subject  of  the  supplies,  to  enter  at  considerable  length 
into  the  present  state  of  parliamentary  representation. 

Sib  Robebt  Peel,  in  reply,  said  he  hsul  listened  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
recipe  g^ven  by  the  hon.  member  for  securing  those  large  and  overwhelming  majorities 
by  which  he  seemed  to  think  the  government  ought  to  be  supported.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber had  truly  stated,  that  the  government  of\en  laboured  under  difficulties  in  bringing 
forward  manv  of  those  measures  by  which  the  public  interest  was  to  be  promoted. 
There  were  individual  interests  which  were  often  opposed,  and  but  too  powerfully, 
to  such  measures.  Notwithstanding  the  exhortations  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  he 
believed  it  would  be  found,  that  constituents  were  always  ready  to  assert  their  par- 
ticular interests,  and  that  as  they  looked  to  that  interest  their  representatives  consulted 
their  own  by  obeying  the  wishes  of  those  that  sent  them  there.  The  government 
had  often,  during  the  present  session,  proposed  measures,  the  adoption  of  which 
they  supposed  would  promote  the  public  interest — the  sale  of  beer  bill  was  one  of 
the  instances  he  might  select.  Conceiving  it  desirable  to  destroy  a  monopoly  in  a 
necessary  article  of  life,  the  government  had  brought  forward  that  measure ;  but  it 
did  happen  that  there  were  hon.  gentlemen  who,  though  they  declared  that  they 
ag^reed  with  the  principle  of  the  bill,  yet  met  the  bill  itself  with  a  most  decided 
opposition.  Such  hon.  gentlemen  laid  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  indivi- 
dual interest  ought  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  public  welfare;  but  when  the 
principle  was  to  be  applied  to  themselves,  they  manifested  a  strange  dislike  to  its 
operation.  They  declared  at  one  time  that  they  would  give  their  unhesitating 
support  to  any  measure  for  the  public  benetit;  but  then  they  felt  some  nicely  scru- 
pulous doubts  as  to  what  measures  were  likely  to  be  for  the  public  benefit.  This 
was  a  practical  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  disregarding  those  vested  rights  which 
in  argument  were  passed  over,  but  which  in  practice  it  was  often  necessary  to  attend 
to,  as  the  observance  of  them  would  conciliate  a  powerful  body;  hon.  gentlemen, 
with  respect  to  such  rights,  looked  to  the  poll,  and  giving  their  support  to  vest(*d 
interests,  thus  maintained  monopolies.  The  hon.  member,  however,  forgetting  all 
these  things,  had  taken  the  opportunity,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  of  issuing 
his  exhortations  to  the  constituency,  lie  seemed  to  be  relieved  from  all  anxiety  as 
to  his  own  return,  and  manifested  more  interest  than  an  individual  generally  showcni 
at  such  a  period  for  the  event  of  the  general  election.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
hon.  member  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  what,  in  hU  opinion, 
was  the  cause  of  public  interest ;  and  he  hoped  to  see  the  hon.  member  in  the  next 
parliament  swelling  that  larg^  majority  by  which,  in  his  o]»inion,  the  government 
ought  to  be  supported. 
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LIBEL  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
July  9,  1830. 

The  Bill  having  been  read  a  third  time,  the  Attorney-general  proposed  an  Amend- 
ment to  increase  the  amount  of  recognizances.     In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  he  was  sorry  that  the  early  part  of  this  discussion  had  been 
mixed  up  with  reflections  of  a  personal  nature  on  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney-general,  for  he  was  certain  that  this  measure  was  one  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  well-meaning  part  of  the  community  would  reflect  credit  upon  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend.     Yes,  he  repeated  the  expression,  it  would  reflect  credit  on  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend.     Those  gentlemen  who  supposed  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
was  courting  the  favour  of  either  the  press  or  the  public  in  bringing  this  bill  forward, 
might  think  that  his  hon.  and  learued  friend  would  fail  in  securing  it.   But  that  was 
not  the  object  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend.     Ills  hon.  and  learned  friend  wanted 
to  do  what  was  just  and  right,  being  indiflerent,  in  the  first  instance,  ta  popular 
applause,  and  being  fully  satisfied  that  the  time  would  at  last  come  when  his  motives 
would  be  properly  appreciated.     He  had  always  understood,  that  the  complaints 
against  the  law  affecting  the  press  of  this  country  were  in  their  nature  twofold.  The 
first  complaint  he  understood  to  be  this, — that  the  punishment  of  banishment  for  the 
second  conviction  for  libel  was  grievous  and  too  severe;  that  its  continuance  on  the 
statute-book  was  a  reflection  upon  the  law  itself;  and  that,  in  spite  of  its  severity, 
it  was  not  valid  to  restrain  from  offence,  as  nobody  ever  thought  of  enforcing  it, 
seeing  that  if  ever  it  were  enforced,  it  would  be  so  much  superior  to  the  offence 
committed  as  to  constitute  a  positive  act  of  injustice  to  the  inaividual  on  whom  it 
might  be  inflicted.     His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  endeavoured  to  meet  that  com- 
plaint by  repealing  the  punishment  of  banishment  altogether,  for  offences  of  the 
press.     The  next  complaint  was  directed  against  the  difficulty  which  there  was, 
under  the  existing  law,  of  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  punishing 
its  calumnies  upon  pri\ate  individuals.     Now,  however  anxious  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  might  be  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press,  could  any  one  of  them  deny, 
that  of  late  the  press  had  evinced  a  prurient  desire  to  examine  into  the  conduct  and 
character  of  private  individuals,  and  particularly  of  females,  who  never  ought  to  be 
need le>sly  dragged  from  retirement  into  public?     Ought  not  the  law  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  such  a  mischief?     Fictitious  characters  had  their  names  entered  at  the 
Stamp-office,  and  thus  females  were  left  without  the  protection  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  and  could  gain  no  redress  from  the  parties  who  had  endeavoured  to  inflict 
the  severest  injuries  on  their  characters  and  feelings.     But,  said  the  hon.  member 
for  Westminster, — "  '  The  Times'  newspaper  will  not  care  for  this  additional  secu- 
rity."    *'  The  Times"  newspaper,  and  journals  of  the  same  high  character,  had  no 
occasion  to  mind  it,  for  papers  of  such  distinguished  character  never  indulged  in 
calumnious  attacks  on  private  individuals.     The  high  character  which  papers  like 
**  The  Times,"  had  to  sui)port,  was  a  security  far  stronger  than  any  pecuniary  secu- 
rity which  the  legislature  could  devise,  that  they  would  not  disgrace  their  columns 
by  the  insertion  of  such  sLmders  on  individuals  as  every  member  that  heard  him 
must  have  seen  elscwliore,  and  as  every  gentleman  amongst  them  on  seeing  must 
have  reprobated.     Though  individuals  moving  in  the  same  rank  with  those  whom 
he  then  had  the  honour  of  addressing  might  despise  such  slanders,  and  think  them 
too  contemptible  for  notice,  there  were  others  who,  from  their  situations  in  life, 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  the  same  state  of  feeling,  and  who  might  receive  deep 
and  lasting  injury,  if  they  i)crmitted  them  to  pa«s  unreproved.     Admitting  it  to  be 
true  that  the  papers  conducted  by  proprietors  whose  means  were  small,  and  capital 
limited,  were  the  i)apers  which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  bill  would  most  affect, 
was  it  not,  he  would  ask,  from  journals  of  that  description  that  these  malicious  and 
injurious  calumnies  most  frer|uontly  proceeded?     Whether  it  would  be  received  by 
the  country  as  a  boon  or  not,  ho  could  not  tell;  but  he  looked  ui)on  it  as  an  improve- 
ment in  the  law  ot'  libel,  as  it  diminished  the  undue  sev.}rity  against  political  lilwls, 
ar»<l  increased  the  securities  by  which  the  public  ought  to  be  protected  agaiust  pri- 
vate libtls. 

The  bill,  with  its  amendment,  was  passed. 
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DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND. 
July  13,  1830. 

Mr.  H.  Grattan  called  the  attention  of  His  Mfgestj^s  government  to  the  existing 
distress  in  Ireland ;  a  distress  which  arose  not  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  but  from 
want  of  employment.  The  required  employment,  he  contended,  might  be  afforded 
by  the  reclamation  of  the  waste  lamls  in  Ireland,  of  which  there  existed  4,500,000 
acres,  and  which  would  give  a  profitable  return  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expended 
on  their  cultivation. 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  said,  he  trusted  that  when  he  stated  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
his  Majesty's  government  to  propose  to  parliument  any  such  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  distress  in  Ireland,  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  though  it  had  come  to  such  a 
determination,  it  did  not  at  the  same  time  feci  the  deepe^t  sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.     That  distress  he  hoped  would  be  mitigated,  if  not  entirely 
removed,  by  the  further  progress  of  the  potato  harvest,  and  of  the  harvest  generally. 
The  voting  of  the  public  money  for  the  relief  of  that  di;»tress,  by  forcing  employment 
when  there  was  not  naturally  a  demand  for  it,  might  afford  temporary  relief,  but  it 
would  be  sure  to  be  followed  hereafter  by  an  aggravation  of  the  evil  in  every  respect, 
and  one  of  its  immediate  effects  would  be,  to  paralyze  at  once  those  efforts  of  private 
charity  and  benevolence,  from  which  sources  alone  such  relief  should  properly  be  de- 
rived.    He  did  hope  that  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  would  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  relieve  that  distress  at  present.     Measures  were  now  under  the  consi- 
deration of  parliament,  with  a  view  to  afford  a  permanent  remedy  for  the  eviU  under 
which  the  poor  of  Ireland  laboured ;  but  the  existing  temporary  distress  would  be 
best  remedied  by  the  charitable  exertions  of  the  gentry  and  landed  proprietors  of 
that  country.     From  his  experience  in  Ireland,  ho  never  saw  any  permanent  good 
effected  by  votes  of  public  money  for  forcing  employment  there — it  was  only  i»ost- 
poning  the  evil  day,  which  came  at  a  later  period  with  additional  agCTavation.     He 
hoped  that,  whatever  might  be  the  inclination  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  some  body  of 
constituents  would  be  found  who  would  compel  him  to  continue  to  exercise  his  talents 
and  abilities  for  the  good  of  his  country.     He  thought,  however,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend,  in  arguing  the  question  of  emigration,  had  assumed  that  there  was  now  no 
relief  administered  to  the  distress  of  the  country  through  that  channel.      Now  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  contended,  that  there  was  always  a  stream  of  emigration  flowing  to- 
wards our  colonies.     He  ho|)ed  that  that  stream  would  flow  quicker  than  ut  present; 
but  even  now  he  was  obligcxl  to  confess  that  it  had  set  in  too  ranidly  for  some  par- 
ticular colonies.     There  had  been  a  new  colony  recently  established  at  S%vun  ri\('r. 
He  had  read  over  the  report,  and  a  very  able  report  it  was,  that  had  been  sent  home 
within  a  few  days  by  the  governor,  Captain  Stirling.    In  that  re|)ort  Captain  Stirling 
stated,  that  the  new  colony  was  suffering  great  inconvenience  from  the  number  of 
emigrants  who  were  flocking  to  it.    Persons,  he  said,  came  to  the  Swan  river  without 
having  the  mental  enterprise  or  the  physical  strength  that  was  requisite  to  triumph 
over  the  difficulties  which  beset  every  infant  settlement.     He  therefore  addeci,  **  In- 
stead of  encouraging  emigration  to  this  quarter,  discourage  it;  for  the  parties  who 
come  out  are  only  likely  to  find  the  distress  aggravated  under  which  they  are  suffer- 
ing at  home.*^     He  could  assure  his  right  hon.  friimd,  that  government  had  by  no 
means  neglected  the  subject  of  emigration.      A  gentleman  of  great  ability  and  high 
character,  who  had  considerable  experience  in  the  settlement  of  new  countries,  ikus 
now  travelling,  by  direction  of  the  government,  through  our  North  American  colo- 
nies.    He  was  to  draw  up  an  account  of  their  present  condition,  their  present  re- 
sources, and  their  future  capabilities;  and  he  tnistcnl  that,  when  that  gentleman^ 
report.shouhl  be  received,  there  would  be  an  opportunity  of  earning  into  effect,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  pnyects  of  his  right  hon.  friend.     Some  previous  arranjic- 
mcnt  must  be  mude  Aith  the  colonies  to  which  the  stream  of  emigration  wrs  to  Iv 
directed,  otherwise  it  would  be  productive  of  mischief  both  to  the  party  emiprutin;:, 
and  to  the  country  to  which  he  emigratetl.      For  his  own  part,  he  frankly  conft^y.^t-^i 
that  he  saw  a  better  chance  of  rcru'ving  the  distress  of  Ireland,  by  arrnnpinfr  a  M'hrnie 
of  emigration  from  that  country  with  some  of  our  colonics,  tlian  by  »cttiDg  its  lurplua 
popuktloo  to  cultivate  its  waste  lands. 
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Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether  the  government  would  have  any  objection  to 
let  the  report  of  Captain  Stirling,  from  the  Swan  river,  be  published  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  allow  the  greater  part  of  that  report 
to  be  published ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  the  publication  of  it  would  have 
the  tendency  to  disabuse  the  over-sanguine  expectations  which  the  country  seemed 
inclined  to  entertain  at  present  respecting  that  colony. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  COLONIES. 
July  13,  1830. 

Mr.  Brougham  closed  a  long  and  impressive  speech  by  moving,  "  That  this  House 
do  resolve,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  of  the  next  session,  to  take  into  its 
serious  consideration  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  in  order 
to  the  mitigation  and  final  abolition  of  their  slavery,  and  more  especially  in  order  to 
the  amendment  of  the  administration  of  justice  within  the  same." 

Lord  Morpeth  seconded  the  motion. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

SiB  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  never  listened  to  a  speech  with  greater  pleasure 
than  to  that  of  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Francis  Bunlett)  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  It  was  a  speech  calculated  to  advance  that  moral  improvement,  to  which 
alone  they  could  look  for  the  extinction  of  slaver}'.  He  feared  that  they  never  could 
confer  much  advantage  on  the  slave  by  forced  legislation.  He  did  not  object  to  the 
motion  as  pledging  the  Parliament  tu  a  particular  course,  for  they  had  a  right  to 
consider  Parliament  as  a  continuous  body,  though  now  on  the  eve  of  dissolution — 
they  had  done  so  in  180(5,  when  that  resolution  was  passed,  which  a  future  Parlia- 
ment had  recognised  and  carried  into  effect;  but  he  thought  that,  except  in  very 
extraordinary  and  pressing  cases,  pledges  ought  not  to  be  given,  for,  if  they  were 
not  redeemed,  they  must  operate  to  depreciate  the  character  of  Parliament.  The 
resolution  professed  to  contemplate  the  final  abolition  of  slavery — a  proposition  to 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  pledge  himself,  without  knowing  in  what  manner  it  was 
to  be  brought  about.  That  was  one  of  his  objections  to  the  motion ;  another  was, 
that  it  said  nothing  about  compensation.  Arguing  with  the  slave  as  to  the  right 
by  which  we  held  him,  he  must  confess  that  he  had  no  reply;  but  arguing  with  the 
^Ve^t-India  proprietor  as  to  the  effect  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  must  have  upon 
his  property,  he  would  contend,  that  the  proprietor  had  as  strong  a  claim  to  compen- 
sation as  the  possessor  of  any  other  description  of  property  that  could  be  mentioned. 
If  it  were  the  resolve  of  that  House  to  remove  the  blot  which  he  would  frankly  admit 
still  rested  on  the  national  character  in  this  respect,  still  he  felt  it  ought  to  be 
accompanied  by  another  measure,  which  would  show  that  the  legislature  had  not, 
in  its  zeal  for  humanity,  forgotten  the  interests  of  those  individual  proprietors  which 
might  probably  be  afflicted,  if  not  materially  injured,  by  its  determination  to 
effect  a  great  change  in  our  c(>loiiial  policy.  Would  it  be  wise  in  the  House  to 
determine,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  that  it  would  take  into  its  consideration 
the  propriety  of  an  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  with- 
out maturely  weighing  and  conbidering  the  character  and  the  probable  effect  which 
this  measure  would  most  likelv  have  on  the  condition  of  the  slaves  themselves,  in 
whose  favour  the  measure  of  emancipation  had  been  agreed  to  be  conceded?  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in  the  eloquent  speech  they  had  heard  with  so  much 
pleasure,  d  w  eit  on  the  dangers  which  were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  attempt  to  force 
a  measure  of  the  kind  wliich  he  reconnnended  on  the  colonial  legislatures,  despite  of 
their  feelings  and  predilcciions  on  this  delicate  subject,  and  had  asked  if  there  could 
be  traced  anv  resenibhmce  in  the  situation  of  these  colonies  and  our  North  American 
colonies  previous  to  their  revolt  in  the  last  century. 

Mr.  Hrougham  said,  across  the  table,  his  observation  was  confined  to  the  right  of 
this  country  to  tax  the  colonies,  not  to  legislate  for  them  in  respect  to  measures  of 
general  applicability  to  the  colonies. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  continued— Could  any  one  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  horrors  to 
be  apprehended  from  being,  in  consequence  of  such  an  interference  by  parliament 
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DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND. 
July  13,  1830. 

Mr.  H.  Grattan  called  the  attention  of  His  Mfgesty^s  government  to  the  existing 
distress  in  Ireland ;  a  distress  which  arose  not  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  but  from 
want  of  employment.  The  required  employment,  he  contended,  might  be  aiforded 
by  tlie  reclamation  of  the  waste  lands  in  Ireland,  of  which  there  existed  4,500,000 
acres,  and  which  would  give  a  profitable  return  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expended 
on  their  cultivation. 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  said,  he  trusted  that  when  he  stated  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
his  Majesty's  government  to  propose  to  parliument  any  such  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  distress  in  Ireland,  it  would  not  be  8U]>posed  thai  though  it  had  come  to  such  a 
determi nation f  it  did  not  at  tlic  same  time  feel  the  deep(*^t  sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.    That  distress  he  hoped  would  be  mitigated,  if  not  entirely 
removed,  by  the  further  progress  of  the  potato  harvest,  and  of  the  harvest  generally. 
The  voting  of  the  public  money  for  the  relief  of  that  distress,  by  forcing  employment 
when  there  was  not  naturally  a  demand  for  it,  might  afford  temporary  relief,  but  it 
would  be  sure  to  be  followed  hereafter  by  an  aggravation  of  the  evil  in  every  respect, 
and  one  of  its  immediate  effects  would  be,  to  paralyze  at  once  those  efforts  of  private 
charity  and  benevolence,  from  which  sources  alone  such  relief  should  properly  be  de- 
rived.    He  did  hope  that  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  would  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  relieve  that  distress  at  present.     Measures  were  now  under  the  consi- 
deration of  parliament,  with  a  view  to  afford  a  permanent  remedy  for  the  evih  under 
which  the  i)oor  of  Ireland  laboured ;  but  the  existing  temporary  distress  would  ho 
best  remeclied  by  the  charitable  exertions  of  the  gentry  and  landed  proprietors  of 
that  country.     From  his  experience  in  Ireland,  he  never  saw  any  permanent  good 
effected  by  votes  of  public  money  for  forcing  employment  there — it  was  only  i»ost- 
poning  the  evil  day,  which  came  at  a  later  period  with  additional  agCTavation.     He 
hoped  that,  whatever  might  be  the  inclination  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  some  hotly  of 
constituents  would  be  found  who  would  compel  him  to  continue  to  exercise  his  talents 
and  abilities  for  the  good  of  his  country,     lie  thought,  however,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend,  in  arguing  the  question  of  emigration,  hud  assumed  that  there  was  now  no 
relief  administered  to  the  distress  of  the  country  through  that  channel.      Now  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  contended,  that  there  was  always  a  stream  of  emigration  flowing  to- 
wards our  colonies.     He  hoped  that  that  stream  would  flow  quicker  than  ut  present ; 
but  even  now  he  was  obligcxl  to  confess  that  it  had  set  in  too  raniiily  for  some  par- 
ticular colonies.     There  had  been  a  new  colony  recently  established  at  Swun  ri\cr. 
He  had  read  over  the  report,  and  a  very  able  report  it  was,  that  had  been  sent  home 
within  a  few  days  by  the  governor,  Captain  Stirling.    In  that  report  Captain  Stirling 
stated,  that  the  new  colony  was  suffering  great  inconvenience  from  the  numlter  of 
emigrants  who  were  flocking  to  it.    Persons,  he  said,  came  to  the  Swan  river  without 
having  the  mental  enterprise  or  the  physical  strength  that  was  requisite  to  triumph 
over  the  difficulties  which  beset  every  mfant  settlement.     He  therefore  added,  *^  In- 
stead of  encouraging  emigration  to  this  quarter,  discourage  it;  for  the  parties  who 
come  out  are  only  likely  to  find  the  distress  aggravated  under  which  they  are  suffer- 
ing at  home."     lie  could  assure  his  right  hon.  friimd,  that  government  had  by  no 
means  neglected  the  subject  of  emigration.      A  gentleman  of  great  ability  and  high 
character,  who  had  considerable  experience  in  the  settlement  of  new  countries,  i^as 
now  travelling,  by  direction  of  the  government,  tlirough  our  North  American  colo- 
nies.    He  was  to  draw  up  an  account  of  their  present  condition,  their  pirscnt  re- 
sources, and  their  future  capabilities;  and  he  trustCHl  that,  when  that  gentleman*s 
reiK>rt, should  be  received,  there  would  l)e  an  opportunity  of  earrj'ing  into  effect,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  pmjects  of  his  right  hon.  friend.     Some  previous  arrange 
ment  must  be  mude  with  the  colonies  to  which  the  stream  of  emigration  was  to  Ik* 
directed,  otherwise  it  would  be  productive  of  mischief  both  to  the  party  emigrutin::, 
and  to  the  country  to  which  he  emigrated.      For  his  own  part,  he  frankly  ec>nft»>*i'<l 
that  he  saw  a  better  chance  of  ri'lifving  the  distress  of  Ireland,  by  arranf^ing  a  srheuie 
of  emigration  from  that  country  with  some  of  our  colonies,  than  by  ^ettiIlg  its  lurjilus 
population  to  cultivate  its  waste  lands. 
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Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether  the  government  would  have  any  objection  to 
let  the  report  of  Captain  Stirling,  from  the  Swan  river,  be  published  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  allow  the  greater  part  of  that  report 
to  be  published;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  the  publication  of  it  would  have 
the  tendency  to  disabuse  the  over-sanguine  expectations  which  the  country  seemed 
inclined  to  entertain  at  present  respecting  that  colony. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  COLONIES. 
July  13,  1830. 

Mr.  Brougham  closed  a  long  and  impressive  speech  by  moving,  "  That  this  House 
do  resolve,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  of  the  next  session,  to  take  into  its 
serious  consideration  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  in  order 
to  the  mitigation  and  final  abolition  of  their  slavery,  and  more  especially  in  order  to 
the  amendment  of  the  administration  of  justice  within  the  same." 

Lord  Morpeth  seconded  the  motion. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sir  Robert  Perl  said,  he  had  never  listened  to  a  speech  with  greater  pleasure 
than  to  that  of  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Francis  Burdett)  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  It  was  a  speech  calculated  to  advance  that  moral  improvement,  to  which 
alone  they  could  look  for  the  extinction  of  slavery.  He  feared  that  they  never  could 
confer  much  advantage  on  the  slave  by  forced  legislation.  He  did  not  object  to  the 
motion  as  pledging  the  Parliament  tu  a  particular  course,  for  they  had  a  right  to 
consider  Parliament  as  a  continuous  body,  though  now  on  the  eve  of  dissolution — 
they  had  done  so  in  1806,  when  that  resolution  was  passed,  which  a  future  Parlia- 
ment had  recognised  and  carried  into  effect;  but  he  thought  that,  except  in  very 
extraordinary  and  prcr^sing  cases,  pledges  ought  not  to  be  given,  for,  if  they  were 
not  redeemed,  they  must  operate  to  depreciate  the  character  of  Parliament.  The 
resolution  professed  to  contemplate  the  final  abolition  of  slavery — a  proposition  to 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  pledge  himself,  without  knowing  in  what  manner  it  was 
to  be  brought  about.  That  was  one  of  his  objections  to  the  motion ;  another  was, 
that  it  said  nothing  about  compensation.  Arguing  with  the  slave  as  to  the  right 
by  which  we  held  him,  he  must  confess  that  he  had  no  reply;  but  arguing  with  the 
West-India  proprietor  as  to  the  effect  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  must  have  upon 
his  property,  he  would  contend,  that  the  proprietor  had  as  strong  a  claim  to  compen- 
sation as  the  possessor  of  any  other  description  of  property  that  could  be  mentioned. 
If  it  were  the  resolve  of  that  House  to  remove  the  blot  which  he  would  frankly  admit 
still  rested  on  the  national  character  in  this  respect,  still  he  felt  it  ought  to  be 
accompanied  by  another  measure,  which  would  show  that  the  legislature  had  not, 
in  its  zeal  for  humanity,  forgotten  the  interests  of  those  individual  proprietors  which 
might  probably  be  affected,  if  not  materially  injured,  by  its  determination  to 
effect  a  great  change  in  our  colonial  policy.  Would  it  be  wise  in  the  House  to 
determine,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  that  it  would  take  into  its  consideration 
the  propriety  of  an  inunediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  with- 
out maturely  weighing  and  considering  the  character  and  the  probable  effect  which 
this  measure  would  most  likely  have  on  the  condition  of  the  slaves  themselves,  in 
whose  favour  the  measure  of  emancipation  had  been  agreed  to  be  conceded?  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in  the  eloquent  speech  they  had  heard  with  so  much 
pleasure,  dwelt  on  the  dangers  which  were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  attempt  to  force 
a  measure  of  the  kind  \\h':ch  he  reconnnended  on  the  colonial  legislatures,  despite  of 
their  feelings  and  predilcL-tions  on  this  delicate  subject,  and  had  asked  if  there  could 
be  traced  any  rcsenibhujce  in  the  situation  of  these  colonies  and  our  North  American 
colonies  previous  to  their  revolt  in  the  last  century. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  across  the  table,  his  observation  was  confined  to  the  right  of 
this  country  to  tax  the  colonies,  not  to  legislate  for  them  in  respect  to  measures  of 
general  applicability  to  the  colonies. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  continued— Could  any  one  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  horrors  to 
be  apprehended  from  being,  in  conset^uence  of  such  an  interference  by  parliament 
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with  the  iotcrnal  concerns  of  these  islands,  forced  to  the  awful  emergency  of  wagincr 
war  upon  the  white  population  of  our  own  colonies  and  the  colonial  legislatures  r 
With  what  dangers  must  such  a  measure  be  surrounded,  from  the  probable  widen- 
ing of  the  breach  between  the  col«)nists  and  the  coloured  population !  a  breach  which 
must  ever,  he  feared,  continue  so  long  as  slavery  itself  continued  in  those  colonies. 
The  case  of  the  West  Indian  population  was  singular.  They  were  prepared  to 
look  on  this  subject  with  very  ditferent  eyes  from  those  with  which  we  viewed  it. 
**  Virtue  non  sitic  moribwt  vi^et"  And  much  as  he  should  be  sorry  to  find  that  the 
conduct  of  the  slave-proprietor  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  Henry  Moss,  was  not  an 
exception  to  the  conduct  of  other  slave-proprietors,  he  should  still  more  regret  that, 
by  any  conduct  of  our  own  at  home,  such  a  person  should  be  hence  considered  an 
object  proper  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  slave-proprietors  generally  in  the  West 
Indies.  Without  going  to  the  extent  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^s  mo- 
tion would  pledge  the  House,  he  would  ask,  were  there  not  means  in  their  power 
of  effecting  much  for  the  amelioration  of  the  slave,  and  the  elevation  of  his  moral 
character  in  the  social  scale; — for  instance,  by  enabling  the  slave  to  give  his  evidence 
in  courts  of  law,  and  in  other  respects  fitting  and  preparing  him  to  enjoy  that  bless- 
ing which  it  was  the  object  of  all  our  late  measures  to  impart  to  him — liberty?  Such 
a  preparatory  course  had  not  been  considered  unwise  by  the  legislatures  in  Grenada 
and  in  Tobago.  But  he  knew,  from  an  intelligent  individual,  that  though  there 
might  be  less  hesitation  as  to  enabling  the  slave  to  give  evidence  generally  in  courts 
of  law,  even  against  the  taskmaster  or  the  overseer,  still  there  were  scruples  as  to 
the  propriety  of  allowing  him  to  be  a  witness  against  his  owner,  or  one  who  un- 
avoidably had,  from  his  rights  of  property  in  him,  such  a  control  over  the  slave. 
He  trusted  the  hon.  and  learned  member  would,  upon  mature  deliberation,  be  of 
opinion  that  this  was  not  a  proper  occasion  to  press  the  House  to  a  division  on  the 
subject.  If  he  were  to  persist  in  the  intention  he  had  avowed,  and  divide  the 
House,  there  would  be  possibly  a  fresh  ground  of  remonstrance  taken  up,  on  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  members  now  present  when  such  an  important  question 
was  under  discussion.  He  hoped  the  colonists  would  take  the  wished-for  hmt  fur- 
nished by  this  and  other  motions  previously  submittc<l  to  the  British  legislature,  and 
begin  to  improve  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  ;  and  that  the 
West  Indian  colonists  would  be  fully  convinced  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature  here  to  interfere,  so  as  to  interrupt  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
morals  and  condition  of  those  more  immediately  committed  to  their  charge,  and  in 
whom  they  had  every  reason  to  feel  the  most  lively  interest.  For  his  part,  he  was 
anxious  to  maintain,  and  bound  to  maintain,  the  authority  of  parliament — not  to  tax 
the  colonies,  but  to  ensure  there,  as  well  as  at  home,  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  He  hoped  the  concession,  enabling  the  slave  to  give  evidence  in  courts 
of  law,  would  pave  the  way  to  other  arrangements  of  the  local  legislatures,  which 
would  engender  and  foster  more  kindly  feelings  between  the  owners  ofslaves  and  the 
slaves  themselves ;  that  there  would  be  no  pretext  furnished  to  their  over-anxiety  for 
their  own  interests,  by  the  forcible  interference  of  the  legislature  at  home,  to  attempt 
to  prolong  the  dependence  of  their  slaves,  and  that  the  West  Indian  legislatures  would 
set  about,  in  good  earnest,  improving  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  in  onler  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  reception  of  more  important  concessions  hereafter;  thus  warding 
off  in  time  the  dangers  which  were  possibly  to  be  antici[)ated  from  that  interference 
of  which  they  were  so  apprehensive,  but  for  which  nothing  but  their  own  disinclina- 
tion to  attempt  the  impmvement  of  their  slave-population  could  furnibh  parliament 
with  a  motive,  or  their  enemies  with  a  pretext. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were — for  Mr.   Brougham's  motion,  27 ;    against 
it,  56 ;  majority,  29. 


PUNISHMENT  OF  DKATH  FOR  FORGERY. 

JiLv  JO,  ls;iO. 

Sir  RonKRT  Pkel  rose  to  move,  that  the  amendments  made  by  the  Jjords,  in  the 
Forgery  Laws  AmeDdment  Bill,  should  be  taken  into  coo^iidenitioa  by  the  House, 
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for  the  purpose  of  acceding  to  them.  In  making  that  motion  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  discussion.  The  House  were  aware  that 
the  amendments  of  the  Lords  placed  the  bill  in  a  shape  adverse  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority  of  the  House.  Still,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  trusted  that  the  members  would  not  feel  a  difficulty  in  acceding  to  those 
amendments.  They  would  not,  by  acceding  to  them,  at  all  affect  or  compromise 
their  own  opinions.  The  effect  of  rejecting  the  amendments  would  be,  to  leave  the 
law  in  a  state  of  greater  severity  than  it  would  be  in  by  the  House  acceding  to  the 
amendments.  As  therefore,  by  rejecting  the  amendments,  the  House  would  make  ^ 
the  law  of  greater  severity,  he  thought  the  House  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
relinquish  its  own  opinion  by  not  adopting  that  course.  He  need  not  say,  that  the 
amendments  were  in  accordance  vvith  his  own  views.  He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  accede  to  them  without  delay.  On  a  former  evening  he  had  most  readily 
yielded  to  the  wish  of  an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  the  further  consideration 
should  be  postponed  for  a  day  or  two.  The  effect  of  such  postponement  had  been, 
that  as  the  bill  now  stood,  it  would  come  into  operation  to-morrow,  July  2l8t. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the  bill  should  pass,  if 
it  were  to  become  a  law,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  said,  there  was  one  amendment  which  he  should  wish  to  add  to 
those  made  by  the  Lords, — and  that  was,  that  the  duration  of  this  bill  should  be 
limited  to  one  year.  That  would  compel  the  government  to  introduce  another  bill 
to  the  House  next  session,  more  consonant  to  the  humane  ^iews  so  generally  adopted 
by  their  constituency  throughout  the  whole  country. 
'  The  amendment  having  been  ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration, — 

Sir  Robert  said,  he  attributed  the  apparent  delay  in  sending  the  bill  back  from  the 
Lords,  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn)  had  adverted,  to  the 
unfortunate  demise  of  his  late  Majesty.  The  bill,  in  its  present  shape,  was  decidedly 
an  improvement  on  the  old  law,  not  only  because  it  simplified  and  consolidated  it, 
but  also  because  it  re})caled  the  penalty  of  death  in  all  cases  of  forgery  upon  the 
Stamp-office.  He  trusted,  that  the  House  would  not  concur  in  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  menibor  for  Weymouth.  If  the  duration  of  the  bill  were  limited, 
as  he  advised,  in  what  s?ituation  would  it  place  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  superintending  the  due  administration  of  the  law?  To  that  amendment  he 
should  ofler  his  decided  opposition.  As  to  the  observation,  that  no  Secretary  of  State 
would  ever  be  found  to  advise  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  in  those  cases  of 
forgerj'  in  which  the  House  had  declared  tliat  the  punishment  of  death  ought  to  be 
abolished,  he  had  only  to  remark,  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  always  give  the  Crown 
such  advice,  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  law  of  the  land,  as  he  thought  the 
interests  of  justice  required,  without  reference  to  what  might,  or  might  not  be  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  it. 

The  amendments  of  the  I^ords  were  agreed  to. 

[On  Saturday,  the  24th  of  July,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  proclamation.] 


OPENING  OF  THE  FlRvST  SESSION  OF  THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT— 

CHOICE  OF  A  SPEAKER. 

OCTOHER  26,  1830. 

The  Commons  having  received  his  Majesty's  command,  through  a  commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  New  Parliament,  to  choose  a  Speaker,  Sir 
Edward  Hyde  East,  nienibor  for  AVinchester,  moved  that  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Manners  Sutton  be  chosen  for  that  office. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  N.  Calvert,  and  agreed  to  nem.  con.;  after 
v^liich,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  having  addressed  the  House  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him, — 

Sir  Robert  Peki^  rose,  and  in  moving  that  the  House  do  adjourn,  begged  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  oflVring  to  the  Sj)eaker  his  most  sincere  congratulations  at 
the  unanimity  with  wliich  he  had  obtained  an  honour  he  so  well  deserved.  He 
begged  also  to  congratulate  the  House  that  it  was  enabled  to  place  in  the  chair  a 
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gentleman  of  great  experience  in  public  business,  and  well  entitled,  bv  his  conduct 
in  the  chair,  tu  the  approbation  and  confidence  of  the  House.  In  the  fourteen  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  he  had  been  first  placed  in  that  situation,  he  believed  that 
during  those  fourteen  years  there  had  been  only  one  single  day  in  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  asked,  or  rather  consented,  to  a  remission  of  his  public  labours. 
No  considerations  of  personal  convenience — no  consideration  of  his  private  affairs — 
nothing  but  the  claims  of  private  affliction,  could  make  him  even  consent  to  abstract 
that  day  from  the  public  service.  During  these  fourteen  years,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  conflict  of  parties,  all  his  opinions  and  all  his  decisions  had  been 
given  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  received  with  satisfaction  by  the  House. 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  merits  were  so  familiarly  known  to  all  the  memliers, 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  more.  The  unanimous  vote  of  that  evening 
secured  the  devotion  oftiie  House  to  its  Speaker,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the 
public  and  the  country  should  not  find  that,  in  addressing  the  members,  the 
unanimity  would  give  authority  to  his  opinions  and  weight  to  uis  decision. 

Mr.  Brougham  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed accordingly. 


ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  KING'S  SPEECH, 

NOVEMBEB  2,   1830. 

The  address  in  answer  to  his  Majesty's  speech  having  been  moved  by  Lord  Grim- 
stone,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Dundas,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  moved  an 
amendment,  which  was  seconded  bv  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Sib  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  Hume  in  the  debate  which  followed,  said,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  members  to  come  to  an  early  expreiisioQ 
of  their  sentiments  on  the  address ;  and  he  was  glad,  therefore,  that  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  detain  them  at  any  length,  eitiier  in  support  of  his  Majesty's  speech,  or  in 
answer  to  tlie  objections  which  had  been  made  against  it.  With  regard  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  lord— the  fair,  the  temperate,  and  the  candid  s(>eech  of  the  noble 
lord,  for  so  he  could  only  in  justice  characterise  it — that  speech  showed  that  it  was 
not  at  all  necessary  for  him  to  detain  the  House  at  any  length ;  for  with  one  single 
exception  only,  the  noble  lord  fully  concurred  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  1  he 
hon.  gentleman  who  lust  addrc^ssed  the  House,  had,  it  was  true,  pronounc^  a  loud 
and  angry  denunciation  against  his  Majesty's  speech,  but  that  hon.  member  had 
been  able  to  find  fault  with  it  by  no  other  means  than  an  intentional  misrepresenta- 
tion of  every  part  of  it  upon  which  he  had  treated. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  order,  and  said,  that  he  was  incapable  of  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  assured  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  he  hiid  meant  to  say  uninten- 
tional misrepresentation.  He  was  sure  the  hon.  member  would  d  >  him  the  jiL^tice 
to  suppose,  that  if  he  had  said  *•  intentional "  it  was  by  mistake.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  that  his  Majesty,  in  his  speech,  charged  the  i>eople  of  England 
with  disatfcction ;  but,  so  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  his  Majesty  had  expres'H.»i 
the  satisfaction  which  resulted  to  him  fmm  the  conviction,  that  he  could  rely 
with  safety  on  the  loyalty  and  the  attachment  of  his  |)e»)ple.  **  I  reflect  (thcMj 
were  the  words  of  his  Majesty)  with  the  highest  satisfaction  on  the  loyalty  and  atfiH*- 
tionate  attachment  of  the  great  body  of  my  people."  It  was  altogether  contrary  to 
the  fact,  therefore,  to  say  that  his  Majesty  had  charged  the  |)eu,.le  ^^ith  disattVvtion. 
His  Majesty  ha<l,  however,  said,  that  he  couM  not  view  without  grief  and  indigna* 
tion  the  attempt  of  sonu?  to  trallie  witM  the  di^tre-se-*  and  the  sufferings  of  the  |HN»ple, 
and  to  rai^»  theniselvc-i  into  unenviabK*  noiorie'y  by  ainrravating  calamities  whiTo 
they  did  exist,  and  by  raiMug  imaginary  evils  wliere  none  were  in  reality  to  be  found. 
This  was  a  conjuncture  which  recjuire*!  all  the  ti'UijH'r,  all  the  moderation,  and  all 
the  patience  they  could  comman<i  in  their  delib<Tations;  and  he  must  therefore  say, 
that  he  re^^rettetl  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Hime)  should — not  with  bad  intentions, 
he  was  sure — have  indulged  in  inflammatory  language,  which,  to  suv  the  least  of  it, 
could  not  conduce  to  that  cool  and  temperate  discussioa  which  wat  alwaji  detiraMit, 
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and  never  more  necessarj'  than  at  present.      He  put  it   to  the  hon.  gentleman 
whether  it  were  right, — whether  it  were  consistent  with  the  fact, — to  rej)resent 
the  people  of  this  country  as  in  a  starving  condition  ?     If  there  were  suffering 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  no  man,  he  was  sure,  could  more  deeply  lament 
or  more  sincerely  commiserate  it,   than   himself;    and,  however  firm  might   be 
the  determination  he  had  taken  to  put  down  disturbance  and  acts  of  violence 
by  every  legal  means,  he  could  assure  the  lion,  gentleman   that  the  considera- 
tion of  how  the  causes  of  the  people's  distress  could  be  removed  should  never 
be  absent  from  his  mind.     Ihit  the  people  were  not  in  a  starving  condition,  as  the 
hon.  member  must  know,  or  might  have  known,  if  he  had  enquired.     That  there 
was  severe  suffering  and  distress  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  could  not  be  denied ; 
but  that  was  a  condition  of  things  which,  notwithstanding  the  general  state  of  the 
|>eople,  was,  he  feareti,  in  many  places  almost  unavoidable.  In  approaching  that  part 
of  his  Majesty's  speech  which  related  to  our  foreign  policy,  the  hon.  gentleman  had, 
he  must  say,  broached  a  doctrine  that  was  altogether  new  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said  tiiat  foreign  policy  was  not  interesting  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  the  pef>[)le  of  fclngland  cared  nothing  about  foreign  policy. 
When  the  hon.  gentleman  talked  about  economy,  let  him  tell  the  hon.  gentleman, 
that  foreign  affairs  must  not,  could  not,  be  lost  sight  of;  and  that  they  would  force 
themselves  upon  liis  consideration.    -If  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  be  economical 
with  reference  to  other  than  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country, — if  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's  economical    policy   were   based    upon    the   exclusion   of   all   reference   to 
other  countries, — the  hon.  gentleman  would  be  a  very  dangerous  adviser  of  the 
crown,   and  would  find  himself  ultimately  no  true  economist.     With  regard  to 
what  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said  u|)on  that  part  of  the  speech  from  the  throne 
which  related  to  France,  let  him  tell  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  though  it  was 
only  a  short  time  since  he  had  been  in  jjossession  of  the  speech,  yet  that  time 
was  quite  long  enough  to  have  enabled  the  hon.  member  to  ascertain  what  it 
contained.     And  here  he  must  protest  against  the  notion  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
bad  inculcated,  tliat  the  government  was  responsible  for  every  wonl  which  fell 
from   the  mover   and   seconder  of  the  address.      He  had  heard  nothing  in  the 
speeches  of  the  two  hon.  members  who  moved  and  seconded  the  address  which, 
rightly  understood,  he  dissented  from ;  but  let  him  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Hume),  that  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  him  supposing  it  to  be  necessary 
that  any  gentleman  who  moved  and  seconded  the  address  should  be  previously 
tutored   by  a   minister  of  the  crown,   and   that,  consequently,   the  government 
was  responsible  for  all  that  fell  from  gentlemen  on  such  occasions.     This  was 
hardly  consistent  with  the  doctrines  usually  propounded  by  the  hon.  member.     The 
hon.  geiitlcman  had  said,  first,  that  his  Majesty  had  regretted  the  events  that  had 
taken  place  in  France ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  government,  being  disappointed  in 
the  successful  opposition  that  had  been  made  to  the  onlinances,  must  consequently 
have  approvcnl  of  those  ordinances  having  been  issued.     Now,  with  regard  to  the 
first  assertion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  was  in  a  moment  destroyed  by  the  mere 
observation,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  fact.     His  Majesty,  so  far  from  expressing 
any  feeling  upon  the  subject,  had  merely  narrated  the  simple  fact,  that  "  the  elder 
branch  of  the  house  of  IJourbon  no  longer  reigned  in  France,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  betMi  oallcil  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  the  King  of  the  French."     The 
hon.  gentleman  nnght,  he  thought,  very  easily  understand,  when  he  considered  the 
present  situation  of  iho  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  who  were  exiles  in 
this  country,  that  his  Mujosty  could  not  describe,  in  terms  of  very  severe  reprehen- 
sion, those  acts  which  had  led  to  this  result.     As  to  the  government  or  his  Majesty 
approving  of  those  acts,  what  ground,  he  would  ask,  had  the  hon.  gentleman  for 
making  any  such  assertion  ?   If  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  accused  him  of  participating 
in  this  approbation,  meant  to  say  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought  that  the  ordinances 
referred  to  were  consistent  with  good  policy,  or  with  the  fundamental  law  of  France, 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  very  much  mistaken ;  for,  God  knew,  he  could  not  say  that 
i^uch  were  their  cl.ui  «icters.     That  he  lamented  what  had  occurred  in  France  was 
quite  true;  he  did  lament  it.  and  for  that  very  reason  he  deeply  deplored  the 
cause.      It  had  been  attempted  in   various  quarters  to  raise  a   prejudice  against 
the  goveramcDt,  by   repeating  a  charge  which,  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had 
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intended — and  he  thought  he  fulfilled  that  intention — positively  and  unequivocally 
to  deny.  lie  had  stated  distinetly,  as  he  thought,  that  no  charge  could  be 
more  wholly  and  entirely  unfounded,  than  that  the  government  of  this  country 
had  interfered  in  the  appointment  of  Prince  Polig^ac.  lie  had  said  that,  neither 
directly  nor   indirectly,   had  there   been   any   interference  on   the  part  of    the 

government,  or  of  any  member  of  the  government,  in  the  nomination  of  the  Po- 
gnac  administration,  lie  begged  once  more  to  repeat  this  statement,  and  to 
say  that,  in  using  the  expression  "neither  direct  nor  indirect  interference,*'  he 
meant  to  include  all  possible  modes  of  interference  which  could  be  suggested  or  ima- 
gined. It  had  been  said,  moreover,  that  the  government  had  counselled  the  issue 
of  those  ordinances  which  had  led  to  the  recent  events  in  France.  But  the  govern- 
ment had  not  the  slightest  conception  that  it  was  intended  to  resort  to  any  such 
means.  Further  than  this,  allow  him  to  observe,  that  the  utter  secresy  in  which  the 
intention  to  issue  the  ordinances  was  kept,  precluded  all  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  by  friendly  advice,  to  prevent  that  intention  being  carried  into 
execution.  Upon  this  subject  he  tnisted  it  was  unnecessary  that  he  should  say  more ; 
and  he  thought  that,  with  regard  to  France,  he  must  have  sati&Hed  even  the  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  himself;  for  the  hon.  gentleman  must  sckj,  that  the  fact  was, 
that  his  Majesty  had  expressed  no  regret  at  the  events  that  had  taken  place  in  France; 
and  the  hon.  gentleman  would  perhaps,  on  consideration,  admit  that  silence  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty,  as  to  the  character  of  the  ordinances,  was  not  under  the  circum- 
stances any  ground  for  concluding  that  cither  his  Majesty  or  the  government  a])- 
provod  of  them.  With  regard  to  Belgium,  allow  him  to  observe,  that  there  was  a 
very  wide  distinction  between  the  atfairs  of  the  Netherlands  and  those  of  France,  as 
well  as  between  the  causes  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  two  countries. 
The  hon.  gentleman  hud  said,  **  Look  at  Antwerp;*'  but  there  was  no  mention  made 
of  Antwerp  in  the  speech  from  the  throne;  and  all  that  was  said  about  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  applied  to  the  condition  and  character  of  that  government 
previous  to  the  revolt.  "  But  (said  the  hon.  gentleman)  the  speech  from  the 
throne  breathed  war.  At  the  very  time  that  it  mentioned  the  intendiHl  recognition 
of  Don  Miguel,  and  the  actual  recognition  of  the  French  king,  it  would  be  an  incon- 
8i.*tency,  as  well  as  an  impropriety,  to  interfere  in  the  atfairs  of  IWIgium.*'  In 
answer  to  thiii,  allow  him,  first,  to  observe,  that  he  did  not  know  what  expression  in 
his  Majesty's  speech  it  was  from  which  the  hon.  gentleman  inferred  that  we  were 
about  to  interfere  by  war.  Next,  let  him  remind  the  hon.  gentleman,  that,  with 
reference  to  this  country,  there  were  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the 
Netherlands.  No  person,  with  even  the  most  moderate  knowledge  of  history,  could 
be  ignorant  that  the  Belgic  provinces  had,  at  one  period,  been  under  the  dominion 
of  Austria,  at  another  under  that  of  Spain,  and  at  another  incorporated  with  France; 
and  thaf,  whether  under  the  one  or  the  other,  they  had  always  been  the  ground  on 
which  the  great  conflicts  of  Europe  had  been  determine<l.  For  this  reason,  the 
condition  of  these  provinces  had  always  been  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  every  state 
in  Europe,  and  es|K?cially  to  P^njrUmd — not  wiih  regard  to  the  form  of  government, 
but  with  res|H»ct  to  their  trancpiillity.  In  the  year  1814,  when  the  fall  of  Buonaparte 
rendered  a  >ettlement  of  Kurope  necessary,  the  Netherlands  were  in  the  occupation 
of  Austria,  and  Baron  Vincent  was  the  governor  of  them.  The  groveniment  of  the 
Nethei lands  was  at  that  time  offered  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  Hvc 
Powers,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  governed  in  a  certiiin  manner.  Whether 
they  had  or  had  not  lK»en  so  governed  was  not  at  proent  the  question;  but  these 
were  the  terms  otlered  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  A  great 
part  of  the  provisions  then  entered  into,  hud  for  tlieir  obje<*t  the  lK*nefit  of  the  Belgic 
provinces,  and  the  gooil  government  of  the  country,  lie  would  contend  that  we 
ourselves  were  gnsitiv  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  connexion  between 
Holland  and  Belgium,  lie  was  surprised,  he  must  confc«s,  at  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  gentlcn)an  opposite  on  that  point.  He  was  astoni>hed  to  hear  him  assert,  that 
the  separati<m  of  Holland  from  Belgium  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  He  was  the 
more  sur])rise<l  at  hearing  such  an  as.-ertion  from  the  hon.  gentleman,  as  it  struck 
him  that  he  hud  heard  the  hon.  iiu'inbcr  himself  admit.  n]K)n  former  occasions,  that 
the  position  of  Holland  always  must  be  contemplated  as  an  object  of  the  gremte»t 
importance  to  England.    Well,  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Belgiimi— « eontcit 
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had  arisen — the  object  of  which  was,  to  procure  the  separation  of  that  country  from 
Holland,  and,  in  the  course  of  which,  circumstances  had  occurred  afflicting  to  all 
the  friends  of  humanity.     At  that  very  moment  a  bloody  civil  war  was  raging 
between  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch ;  and  he  would  ask,  would  it  be  proper,  would 
it  be  wise,  under  such  circumstances,  to  allow  them  to  settle  the  matter  themselves, 
and  to  effect  whatever  accommodation  they  could  ?     He  would  put  it  to  the  hon. 
gentleman,  and  to  the  House,  whether,  in  such  a  case,  it  were  unwise  on  the  part 
of  those  foreign  powers,  parties  to  the  treaty  in  1814,  which  had  given  the  Nether- 
lands to  Holland, — whether  it  were  inconsistent  with  the  policy  and  humanity  of 
those  powers  to  attempt,  in    the  words  of  his  Majesty's  speech,  *'  to  devise  such 
means  of  restoring  tranquillity  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  good  government  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  with  the  future  security  of  other  states  ?"     If  any  one  single 
power  were  to  interfere  by  offers  of  mediation  between  the  contending  parties,  it 
might  excite  jealousy,  but  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  treaty  of  1814  authorized 
such  an  interference,  and  that  it  was  a  right  possessed  by  all  the  powers,  parties  to 
that  treaty.     Now,  he  (Sir  R.   Peel)  could  state,  that  the  same  course  of  policy 
which  had  in  this  instance  appeared  advisable  to  the  government  of  England,  was 
also  that  which  appeared  advisable  to  the  government  of  the  King  of  the  French; 
and  that  the  other  powers,  parties  to  the  treaty  of  1814,  had  acquiesced  in  a  pro- 
ceeding by  which  an  attempt  wouhl  be  made  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  by  the  interposition  of  all  those  parties  who  were  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  settlement  of  that  country.     So  much  for  that  topic  in  his 
Majesty's  speech.     With  regard  to   Portugal,   it  a])peared  to  him  that  the  policy 
which  it  had  been  determined  to  adopt  was  j)recisely  that  which  the  interests  of 
the  country  demanded;  and  when  the  speech  from  the  throne  recommended  the 
recognition  of  Don  Miguel,  it  by  no  means  im})lied  that  the  slightest  variation  bad 
taken  place  in  those  opinions  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  still  entertained,  and 
which   they  had  repeatedly  exprosse<l,  respecting  his  acts.     He  could  assure  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  and  the  House,  that  whenever  the  acts  of  Don  Miguel 
had  interfered  with  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  his  Majesty's  government  had 
demanded,  and   had  received,  immediate  satisfaction.     Without,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  departing  from  tho»;e  opinions  which  they  had  expressed   rgganling  the 
means  by  which  Don  Miguel  had  become  possessed  of  the  sovereign  authority  in 
Portugal,  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  determined  to  adopt  the  course  of  policy 
announced  in  the  speech  from  tlie  throne;  and  was  the  House  prepared  to  condemn 
his  Majesty's  government  for  tliinking  that  the  time  had  arrived  when,  a  certain 
act  of  justice  and  humanity  being  ])erfbrmed  by  the  government  of  Portugal,  the 
interests  of  British  subjects  should  be  consulted  by  effecting  a  renewal  of  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  that  country?     His  Majesty's  government  had  certainly  re- 
fused to  iccognise  Don  Miguel  until  the  performance  of  the  act  to  which  he  had 
just  referred;  an  act  of  general  amnesty,  on  account  of  those  political  proceedings 
which  had   been  directed  against  him  while  assuming  the  power  which  he  now 
possessed  in  Portugal,  had  been  promised  on  his  part,  and  they  had  now  his  positive 
assurance  that  such  an  act  was  about  being  immediately  carried  into  execution. 
They  had  not  made  it  a  condition  of  tin?  recognition  which  had  been  already  deter- 
mined uj)on  ;  but,  until  that  act  was  performed,  they  would  not  make  the  recognition 
complete.     Two  years  and  seven  months  bad  elapsed  since  the  accession  of  Don 
Miguel  to  the  sovereign  power  in  Portugal,  and  his  own  subjects  appeared  to 
acquiesce  in  his  possession  of  that  power.     The  interests  of  British  subjects  were 
seriously  affected  by  the  non-recognition  of  Don  Miguel;  and,  with  at  least  the 
apparent  acquie-cence  of  his  own  subjects  in  his  authority,  was  the  government  of 
this  country  still  to  refuse  to  recognise  him,  and  was  it  to  allow  the  interests  of 
British  subjects  to  be  materially  injured  by  the  continued  interruption  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Portugal?     Looking  at  the  matter  in  every  point  of  view,  he  entertained 
a  confident  hope  tliat  the  policy  of  the  British  government,  with  regard  to  Portugal, 
would  not  be  deemed  undeserving  the  approbation  of  that  House.     He  did  not  know 
that  there  were  any  other  j)ortions  of  our  foreign  policy  into  which  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  enter  upon  this  occasion.     He  had  endeavoured  to  confine 
himself  merely  to  a  rejdy  to  the  observations  of  those  hon.  members  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  being  of  opinion  that  the  present  was  not  the  proper  opportunity  for 
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entering  into  the  general  dctail$i.  The  hon.  gentleman  hml  admitted  that  his 
Majesty^s  declaration  respecting  the  civil  list  was  quite  satisfactory.  His  M^'esty, 
it  would  be  seen,  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  his  interest  in  the  here- 
ditary revenues,  in  those  fund**  which  may  be  derived  from  the  droits  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  in  other  revenues  that  had  been  hitherto  reserved  to  the  crown;  and 
had  trusted  entirely  to  Parliament  for  a  just  and  liberal  provision  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  crown.  lie  could  not  sit  down  without 
shortly  referring  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  observations  with  regard  to  the  coune 
which  had  been  pursued  towards  Ireland.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  characterised 
as  a  disgraceful  act  the  issuing  of  the  proclamation  which  had  been  directed  against 
an  attempt  to  disturb  the  repose  of  that  country,  and  to  involve  it  again  in  thai 
agitation  from  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  believed  the  Catholic  Relief  bill  would 
have  redeemed  it,  and  from  \%hich,  as  he  still  believed,  it  would  have  been  by  that 
measure  redeemed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  events  at  Paris  and  in  Relgium,  which 
had  been  taken  advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  an  impression  amongst 
a  high-spirit«»d  and  unreflootinef  |x»ople,  that  the  same  success  might,  perhaps, 
attend  their  etforts.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  asked,  was  a  man  in  that  House  to 
be  prevented  from  moving  for  a  re|)eal  of  the  Union? — and  was  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Waterford,  if  he  had  got  such  a  whim  in  his  head,  to  be  prevente*!  from 
bringing  it  forward  there,  and  having  it  fairly  and  openly  argued  and  discussed  ? 
But  such  was  not  the  course  pursued  by  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford.  That 
was  not  the  way  in  which  he  had  brought  forward  the  discussion  of  the  question; 
and  wa:<  it,  he  would  ask,  for  the  indulgence  of  what  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex had  calle<l  "  a  whim,"  that  the  rejwse  of  a  whole  country  was  to  be  hazardcnl, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  made  a  scene  of  confusion  and  bloodshe<l?  What  was  not  the 
responsibility — how  great — how  tremendous — he  spoke  not  of  the  legal  resj)onsibility, 
but  of  the  responsibility  before  Go<i  and  their  country, — which  those  men  took  u|)on 
themselves,  who  could  excite  a  whole  population  in  the  manner  against  which  the 
proclamation  to  which  reference  had  been  made,  was  directed  ?  The  hon  gentleman 
was  not  to  suppose,  that  they  were  to  be  gulled  and  deluded  into  the  idea,  that  the 
simple  object  of  the  assembly  which  that  proclamation  put  down,  was  to  pn»mote 
petitions  to  Parliament.  Had  the  hon.  gentleman  read  the  declarations  which  had 
accompanied  the  acts  of  that  assembly?  Surely  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford 
would  not  stand  up  and  affirm  of  that  association,  that  its  sole  object  was  to  prefer 
a  temperate  appeal  to  the  Legislature  on  the  question?  That  hon.  gentleman  had 
himself  declared,  that  Ireland  was  not  yet  ripe  for  revolt — that  she  was  not  yet 
ready  to  oppose  force  to  force.  Could  any  man,  after  that,  doubt  that  the  intention 
of  that  hon.  gentleman  was  to  fonn  a  permanent  asso<uation,  meeting  in  Dublin, 
the  object  of  which  would  be  to  organize  the  people  of  Ireland  on  this  question, — 
to  form  their  minds  upon  the  subject,  and  to  keep  them  in  continual  agitation  until 
the  time  should  arrive  when  they  might  look  to  the  employment  of  force  with  success, 
and  it  would  become  dangerous  to  refuse  the  concession  of  their  demands?  He 
believed  that  that  was  tlie  very  assertion  made  by  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman 
himself  in  the  association  alluded  to;  and  it  was  because  he  believed  it  to  be  tnie 
mercy  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  such  an  attempt  to  organize  the  popular  mind 
of  Ireland,  that  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
g^ve  his  siinction  to  the  instrument  for  extinguishing  that  association.  In  doing 
so,  did  he  mean  to  deny  that  the  situation  of  Ireland  called  for  enquiry;  or  did  he 
mean  to  say,  that  he  was  prepared  to  withhold  his  assent  from  such  measures  as 
he  might  think  calculate<t  to  relieve  her  distres^'CS?  No  such  thing.  He  wa^ 
anxious  to  see  the  condition  relievcnt  and  ameliorated:  but  having  the  power  to 
prevent  the  agitation  he  had  described,  and  to  render  inetlectual  the  mischievous 
efforts  to  organize  and  inflame  the  i>eopleof  In*Iand,  he,  for  one,  dared  not  incur  the 
responsibility — not  of  i«»suinff  that  ])ro<.-laniation,  for  that  he  had  incurred,  but 
the  awful  responsibility  of  withholding  it.  lA't  them  not,  by  suffering  such  agitation 
to  continue,  prevent  the  a<*complishinent  of  those  good  effects  which  the  healing 
measure  of  emancipation  was  calculated  to  ])r<Hluce.  \jvt  them  not  again  bring 
into  play  parties  and  factions.  Let  them  not  revive  the  religious  animosities  whirh 
had  so  long  disturbe<l  that  unfortunate  country'.  Let  them  not  trifle  with  a  subject 
of  such  tremeudoiis  importance.    Let  not  an  inflammable  population  be  «ieitedf  bj 
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attempting  the  mad,  but  peculiarly  exciting,  project  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Was  it  come  to  this,  that  after  having,  by  successive  efforts,  improved  the  condition 
of  the  country  by  consolidating  and  binding  together  the  various  parts  of  which  this 
great  empire  was  composed, — after  having,  in  the  early  period  of  our  history,  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  an  end  to  the  divisions  of  the  heptarchy, — after  having  united 
Wales  to  England,  and  subsequently  Scotland  to  this  country, — and  after  having 
consummated  the  great  object  of  concord  by  uniting  Ireland  to  Great  Britain, — were 
they,  after  having  accomplished  all  that,  now  to  begin  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to 
dissolve  the  connexion  between  the  component  parts  of  this  great  empire  ?  If  they 
should  begin  by  dissolving  the  union  with  Ireland,  what  reason  was  there  why  they 
should  not  proceed  to  dissolve  the  union  which  had  been  effected  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  empire, — to  repeal  the  union  with  Scotland,  and  to  dissolve  the  connexion 
with  Wales  ?  He  should  not  argue  this  question  further  at  present;  but  if  ever  the 
time  should  arrive  when  such  a  question  as  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  vrith 
Ireland  should  be  submitted  for  calm  and  dispassionate  discussion  and  argument  in 
that  House,  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  show,  from  experience  of  the  past, 
from  what  had  taken  place  when  Ireland  had  a  Parliament  of  its  own,  and  from  the 
sympathy  for  Ireland  which  had,  since  that  time,  grown  up  in  the  English  mind; 
---he  did  not,  he  would  repeat  it,  despair  of  being  able  to  show,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  all  those  sources,  that  this  speculation  was  calculated  only  to  raise  one  indi- 
vidual to  a  bad  eminence,  at  the  expense  of  the  best  blood  of  the  two  countries,  and 
of  the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  both. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  in  explanation  after  Mr.  Ilodges,  denied  having  said  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  country  were  such  as  could  not  be  remedied.  When  it  had  been 
asserted  that  the  people  of  England  were  in  a  starving  condition,  he  had  maintained 
that  such  was  not  the  fact ;  but  he  had  always  admitted  and  deeply  lamented  the 
existence  of  severe  distress.  He  h.ad  also  observed,  that,  in  so  complicated  a  state  of 
society  as  that  in  this  country,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  time  in  which  there  would 
not  be  much  local  suffering. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the  address  agreed  to. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  before  he  made  the  motions  which  were  usual  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session,  for  giving  precedence  on  certain  days  to  orders, 
aod  on  certain  days  to  notices,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  general 
conduct  of  the  business  of  that  House.  It  was  quite  evident,  from  the  occurrences 
of  the  last  session,  and  it  was  quite  evident,  even  from  the  notices  which  had  that 
evening  been  given  (all  of  them,  he  willingly  acknowledged,  on  subjects  of  great 
importance),  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  exceeding  difficulty  to  devise  the  means 
of  satisfactorily  transacting  the  public  business.  In  point  of  fact,  the  great  difficulty 
was,  for  the  House  to  find  time  for  the  adequate  performance  of  its  several  duties. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  pass  a  resolution  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  meet  at  ten  o'clock  every  morning ;  and  if  to  such  a  proposition 
there  was  no  objection,  but  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  private  busmesa  of  the 
members,  that  objection  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of  sufficient  validity. 
His  objection,  however,  to  such  a  proposition  was,  that  it  would  interfere,  not  with 
the  private  business  of  members,  but  with  their  public,  and  most  important  duties. 
The  greater  part  of  the  mornings  of  many  of  the  members  of  that  House  was  occu- 
pied, necessarily  occupied,  by  their  attendance  on  public  duties.  Without  in  the 
slightest  degree  disparaging  the  importance  of  the  discussions  in  that  House,  he  was 
not  sure  that  their  importance  was  exceeded  by  the  importance  of  the  deliberations 
of  those  committees  which  were  appointed  to  investigate  and  to  communicate  to  the 
House  the  facts  on  which  their  subsequent  proceedings  were  to  be  founded.  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  both  these  descriptions  of  duties — the  duty  of  attending 
upon  committees,  and  the  duty  of  attending  in  their  places  in  that  House — could  be 
carried  on,  if  the  House  were  to  meet  at  the  early  hour  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
6»— VOJL.  It 
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He  was  exceedingly  unwilling,  without  some  absolute  and  imperative  neceKsitj 
should  present  itself,  to  propose  any  very  material  departure  from  the  present  course. 
But  he  did  think,  that  if  the  House  were  to  avail  itself  of  the  regidations  which, 
with  that  devotion  to  the  public  service  which  had  ever  marked  his  conduct,  Mr. 
Speaker  had  himself  suggested  to  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  and  were  to  meet  at  three 
o'clock,  instead  of  at  four,  such  a  change  would  not  materially  interfere  with  the 
duties  of  members  in  attendance  on  committees,  while  it  would  evidently  add  an 
hour  to  the  period  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  House  itself.  If  the  Speaker 
took  the  chair  at  three  o^clock,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  oithnarr 
hour  for  commencing  public  business  should  be,  without  fail,  at  five  o^clock,  and  if 
every  hon.  member  would  lend  his  adherence  to  the  plan,  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
that  he  could  suggest  any  thing  better  calculated  to  facilitate  the  object  in  view. 
This  arrangement  would  of  course  render  it  necessary  that  the  committees  above 
stairs  should  terminate  their  proceedings  at  three  o^clock.  It  might  also  be  neces- 
sary that  those  committees  should  meet  at  eleven  o*clock  instead  of  at  twelve.  But  he 
by  no  means  thought  that  the  dispatch  of  public  business  would  be  advanced  by  the 
plan  of  the  House  meeting  at  an  earlier  hour  than  three,  or  by  committees  meeting 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  eleven.  In  the  first  place,  he  exceedingly  doubted  the  policy 
of  abstracting  members  of  the  House  from  the  means  of  communicating  with  their 
constituents.  The  letters  from  the  General  Post-office  were  not  deliver^  until  half- 
past  nine;  if  members  had  not  the  period  from  half-past  nine  to  eleven  for  the 
purpose,  how  was  it  possible  that  they  could  satisfactorily  answer  the  various 
applications  which  they  received  from  their  constituents  ?  He  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  say,  that  extreme  pressure  of  business  might  not  render  some  other 
arrangement  necessary ;  but  he  should 'be  very  unwilling  to  go  any  further  than  his 
present  proposition,  without  some  urgent  necessity,  and  after  mature  consideration. 

L»ater  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  said,  that  all  that  had  taken  place  during  this  discussion  con- 
firmed him  in  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  at  the  outset, — namely,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  All  that  could  be  hoped  for  was,  that  hon. 
members  would  use  their  individual  discretion.  Any  gentleman  might,  if  he  pleased, 
detain  the  House  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  unless  gentlemen  would  curtail  their 
speeches,  or  the  House  put  down  the  practice  of  enlarging  unnecessarily  upon  fertile 
topics  of  argument  and  oratory,  he  did  not  see  what  good  any  regulation  could 
answer.  The^  had  got  now  into  the  habit  of  printing  almost  every  petition,  and 
the  reason  assigned  for  this  course  was,  the  prevention  of  lengthy  discussions  upon 
petitions;  yet,  since  this  plan  had  been  adopted,  he  was  sure  that  debates  upon  peti- 
tions had  been  considerably  lengthened.  All  that  could  be  done  by  way  of  refla- 
tion on  the  subject  was,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  to  n'lse  up  two  hours  to  private 
business, — the  public  business  being  brought  on  always  at  five  o^clock.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  understood,  that  any  gentleman  who  thought  proper  might 
present  a  petition  at  any  other  period  of  the  evening,  if  there  should  be  no  public 
Dusiness  before  the  House.  After  all,  however,  almost  every  thing  must  depend 
upon  the  individual  discretion  of  hon.  members,  who  could  do  much  more  than  any 
r^ulation  could  effect  towards  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end,  if  they  would  ad- 
dress themselves  fairly  and  seriously  to  the  subject  under  debate,  laying  aside  all 
extraneous  matter,  and  not  indulging  in  surplus  eloquence,  which  never  carried  con- 
viction with  it,  and  which  oflen  tended  rather  to  obscure  than  to  throw  light  upon 
the  subject  before  the  House.  Some  of  the  suggestions  that  had  been  thrown  out 
were,  he  thought  obviously  impracticable.  If,  for  instance,  they  should  agree  to 
acyoum  the  House  for  an  hour,  at  five  oV'lock,  in  order  that  members  might  take 
their  dinner,  such  a  regulation  would,  he  was  sure,  make  no  alteration  in  the  dinner- 
hours  of  the  majority  of  the  House.  They  who  were  accustomed  to  dine  at  seven 
o*clock.  would  still  dine  at  that  hour,  and  not  between  five  and  six.  Then  again  as 
to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford  (Mr.  O'Connell),  of  setting  aside 
three  days  for  private  busines.«,  he  thought  they  would  rather  lose  than  gain  by  that 
arrangement.  It  was  impossible  to  get  through  the  public  business  in  three  days, 
and  the  evenings  of  the  three  days  devoted  to  private  buidness  would  be  spent  in 
some  other  way,  and  not  in  that  anticipated  by  the  hon.  member.  Indeed,  be  did 
not  see  how  gentlemen  who  had  been  attending  committees  all  day»  oonid  be  opieted 
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to  devote  their  evenings  to  a  similar  employment.  What  he  proposed,  therefore, 
was,  that  the  House  for  the  future  should  meet  at  three  o'clock;  that  the  time  from 
three  to  five  should  be  devoted  to  private  business;  aud  that  the  public  business 
should  always  commence  at  five  o'clock.  If,  however,  this  did  not  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  House,  tiien  he  tliought  the  only  cojirse  to  be  taken  was  to  appoint  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  subject,  as  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  N.  Calvert)  opposite  had  recom- 
mended. *♦♦»♦♦  ij^Q  thought  it  impossible  to  fix  any  hour  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  House.  A  regulation  of  that  character  would,  he  was  convinced, 
be  extremely  mischievous.  They  must  not  make  it  peremptory  to  break  oflF  in  the 
midst  of  a  di<icussion,  no  matter  how  imiK)rtant  and  how  pressing  that  discussion 
might  be.  It  would  be  better  to  leave  it  to  the  House  to  determine,  on  motion  made 
at  the  time,  whether  they  should  adjourn  or  continue  to  sit.  As  to  adding  Wednes- 
day to  the  days  of  public  business,  his  only  objection  to  that  was,  that  he  thought 
it  beyond  the  strength  of  hon.  members  to  ait  for  five  days  in  succession.  If  It 
should  be  insisted  upon  thit  Welue^day  should  be  a  day  of  public  business,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  on  Lriday  hon.  members  would  find  them««elves  too  much  jaded — too 
much  exhausted — to  apply  themselves  to  the  ])ublic  business,  so  as  to  transact  it  in 
the  manner  its  importance  required.  He  could  not,  as  he  thought  the  H«use  would 
see,  promise  to  be  present  every  day  during  the  presentation  of  petitions.  The  duties 
of  his  office  would  not  allow  him  to  make  any  such  promise.  This,  however,  he 
would  promise — namely,  that  he  would  do  all  he  could,  consistently  with  his  duty 
to  the  country,  to  be  present  every  day. 
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In  the  debate  on  bringing  up  the  report  on  the  address, — 

SiB  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  discussion  which  had  just  taken  place,  imposed 
on  him  the  duty  of  making  one  or  two  observations  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform,  respecting  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  York  had  so  recently 
given  notice  of  a  motion.  This  task  he  would  rather,  on  the  present  occasion,  have 
aToided,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  express  an  opinion  on  such  a  question,  until  it  should 
have  been  legitimately  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  A  constme- 
tion,  however,  had  been  put  on  the  declarations  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  which  de- 
prived him  of  an  alternative.  With  reu:ard  to  the  question  generally,  he  might 
remark,  that  he  had  never  hitherto  taken  a  very  decided  part.  Opposed  to  it  he 
admitted  he  certainly  had  been,  but  at  the  same  time  (with  very  few  exceptions),  he 
had  contented  himself  with  a  silent  vote.  It  appeared  that  a  passage  in  the  speech 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  had  been  inter|)reted  as  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  go- 
vernment generally  on  the  subject.  Now  he  fully  admitted  that  he  saw  difficulties 
about  the  question  of  reform  which  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  solve.  He 
wished,  nevertheless,  to  say  nothing  then  which  might  in  any  degree  prejudice  the 
discussion  hereafter,  or  interfere  with  its  advancement  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 
He  saw  considerable  diificulties  attendant  on  the  mere  agitation  of  the  topic,  and  he 
confes.«ed  himself  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  principle  of  limitation  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  appeared  to  contemplate  as  the  guarantee  of  a  moderate  reform. 
The  member  for  Nottingham  (Mr.  Denman)  had  intimated,  as  he  understood  him, 
that  no  measure  of  reform  which  still  allowed  of  the  interference  of  peers  in  the  re- 
turn of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  satisfy  him.  His  argument,  he 
concluded  from  the  tenor  of  his  s|)eech,  must  be  directed  against  an  aristocratic 
government  altogether.  To  such  an  extent  he  was  not  prepared  to  go\  nor  did  he 
at  present  see  any  ])rosprct  that  such  a  measure  of  safe,  moderate  reform,  as  his 
Majesty's  government  iniglit  be  inclined  to  sanction,  would  satisfy  the  demands  or 
expectations  of  the  reformers.  This  only  he  would  now  premise,  reserving  a  fuller 
expositionof  his  sentiments  to  the  opportunity  when  they  could  be  regularly  and 
sea^nably  explained.  As  to  the  interferance  with  Belgium,  he  owned  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  such  difference  of  opinion  after  the  speech  which  they  had  heard  from 
the  noble  lord  opposite  last  night.     They  had  but  one  of  three  courses  to  pursue—* 
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either  to  disavow  all  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Bel^um,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  suggested,  allowing  French  soldiers  to  make  what  incursions  they  pleased, 
and  take  possession  of  Antwerp  and  other  fortifications  unmolested;  or,  bj 
military  interference,  to  compel  the  submission  of  the  provinces  to  their  king 
(neither  of  which  we  adopted) ;  or  lastly,  when  civil  war  was  raging  in  a  part  of 
Europe,  from  its  position  peculiarly  calculated  to  embroil  neighbouring  states, 
to  mediate  with  a  view  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
•abjugating  the  Netherlands — and  this  was  the  species  of  interference  to  which 
the  British  government  had  had  recourse.  The  speech  from  the  throne  did  not  con- 
tain a  word  which  necessarily  implied  the  re-annexation  of  the  provinces  to  the 
crown  from  which  they  had  revolted.  Did  those  expressions,  at  a  time  when  civil  war 
was  devastating  two  of  the  finest  cities  on  the  Continent— 4id  those  expressions  iro- 
p^y  that  the  object  of  government  was  quiet  mediation?  He  contended  that  they  did. 
What  was  the  end  to  be  answered  by  the  interferences  alluded  to?  Was  it  the  sub- 
jugation of  Belgium  ?  No,  in  the  words  of  the  speech  it  was,  "  to  restore  the 
tranquillity  and  the  ^ood  government  of  the  Netherlands.*'  He  denied  that  the 
expressions  used  implied  another  meaning.  It  yet  remained  open  for  the  govern- 
ment to  take  any  steps  that  might  appear  most  advantageous.  Had  this  country, 
after  Antwerp  and  Brussels  had  been  completely  ransacked  and  ruined — after  the 
people  in  those  cities  had  suffered  grievously — this  country  had  said,  **we  leave  you 
to  settle  your  matters  as  vou  best  can,**  we  should  have  thrown  the  Netherlands  open 
to  others,  and  that  would  have  been  the  most  probable  way  of  ensuring  the  complete 
annihilation  of  their  recently-acquired  liberties.  England  had,  as  on  all  former  oc- 
casions, acted  on  a  different  principle.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  member 
for  Yorkshire,  last  night  said,  that  this  was  the  first  instance  of  the  mention  in  any 
King*s  speech,  of  the  internal  disturbances  of  a  foreign  state,  and  he  referred  to  the 
line  of  conduct  adopted  in  the  case  of  Poland.  But  there  was  not  the  slightest  ana- 
logy between  the  two  cases.  The  partition  of  Poland  was  not  occasioned  by  internal 
hostility.  It  was  the  dismemberment  of  a  country  by  foreign  powers ;  and  what  the 
partition  of  Poland  had  to  do  with  the  Netherlands  he  could  not  comprehend. 
The  question,  in  that  instance,  was  fully  discussed,  and  it  was  determined  that  this 
country  should  not  take  part  in  it.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  not 
correct  in  stating  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  King*s  speech  had 
mentioned  matters  of  this  nature.  In  contradiction  of  his  assertion  he  would 
refer  to  the  speeches  in  1787  and  1792 ;  and  then  he  was  sure  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  hardly  maintain  his  assertion.  The  first  of  those  documents 
contained  a  reference  to  the  state  of  France;  and  in  addition,  there  was  a  reference 
made  in  the  King*s  speech,  delivered  in  1764,  to  Holland  itself.  The  speech  delivered 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1787,  said — *^  But  dissensions  unhappily  prevail  amon^^  the  states 
of  the  United  Provinces,  which,  as  a  friend  and  well-wisher  to  the  republic,  I  cannot 
see  without  the  most  real  concern.*'  Here  was  a  distinct  reference  to  the  internal 
condition  of  a  foreigpa  state.  In  the  same  year,  when  the  government  of  France 
evinced  a  disposition  towards  an  invasion  of  the  Netherlands,  this  country 
took  steps  which  fully  proved,  that  the  policy  of  non-interference  was  dependent 
on  the  policy  of  other  states.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  on 
the  27tn  of  November,  1787,  the  king*s  speech  stated—**  At  the  close  of  the  last 
session  I  informed  you  of  the  concern  with  which  I  observed  the  disputes 
mfihappily  subsisting  in  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces.  Their  situation 
soon  afterwards  became  more  critical  and  alarming,  and  the  danger  which 
threatened  their  constitution  and  independence,  seemed  likely,  in  its  consequence, 
to  affect  the  security  and  interests  of  my  dominions.**  These  facts  shewed  that 
the  present  government  had  not  struck  out  any  new  line  of  conduct.  He 
did  not  mean  then  to  argue  the  right  of  taking  the  step  alluded  to  in  his  Miyesty*s 
speech,  but  he  contended  that  it  was  neither  proper  nor  fair  for  the  hon.  wnd 
learned  eentleman  to  state,  that  this  was  the  first  time  when  such  a  step  had  been 
taken.  The  act  might  be  wrong  or  right ;  he  would  not  discuss  that ;  he  onlv 
meant  to  show,  that  this  was  not  the  first  instance  in  which  his  Majesty *s  speech 
bad  expressed  sentiments  relative  to  the  internal  state  of  foreign  countries,  and  the 
interference  of  this  country  with  disturbances  in  them.  The  speech  from  the 
Throne  also  stated — **  In  conformity  to  the  principle  which  I  had  htiof  eipUined, 
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I  did  not  hesitate,  on  receiving  this  notification,  to  declare,  that  I  could  not  remain 
a  quiet  spectator  of  the  armed  interference  of  France,  and  I  gave  immediate  orders 
for  augmenting  my  forces  both  by  sea  and  land/'  Had  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man adverted  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  on  that  occasion,  he  'would  have  found 
that  Mr.  Fox  said, — that  he  considered  the  course  adopted  was  perfectly  just,  and 
he  objected  only  to  the  use  of  the  word  *' lawful''  in  the  Address.  There  were 
other  occasions  when  mention  was  made  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  of  dis- 
turbances abroad.  In  1790  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  might  have  found  that 
a  reference  was  made  to  the  internal  state  of  a  foreign  country,  and  the  declaration 
on  that  occasion  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  speech. 
In  1790,  the  king  coming  to  parliament,  stated  from  the  throne,  *^  Since  the  last 
session  of  parliament  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  pacification  between  Austria 
and  the  Porte,  and  I  am  now  employing  my  mediation,  in  conjunction  with  my 
allies,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  definitive  treaty  between  those  Powers,  and 
of  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the  dissensions  in  the  Netherlands,  in  whose 
situation  I  am  necessarily  concerned,  from  considerations  of  national  interest,  as 
well  as  from  the  engagements  of  treaties."  If  other  proofs  were  wanting  to  refute 
the  assertion,  that  on  no  former  occasion  had  reference  been  made  in  a  King*B 
Speech  to  the  internal  dissensions  of  a  foreign  country,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  year  1787.  He  was  not  asking  whether  the  mention  of  the  internal 
state  of  foreign  countries  was  wrong;  he  only  wished  to  show,  that  it  would  be 
foreign  to  the  policy  which  England  had  pursued  on  former  occasions,  not  to  have 
done  as  had  been  done  in  the  present  instance.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  referred  to  former  occasions,  and  had  taunted  his  Majesty's  government  with 
tlieir  present  proceedings;  but  he  would  contend  that  it  was  a  matter  of  g^reat  im- 
portance to  the  condition  of  that  country,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  that  his  Majesty  should  express  his  opinion  of  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Netherlands.  As  he  had  before  stated,  there  were  only  three  courses  for 
this  country  to  pursue.  Indifference  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Netherlands  would 
have  given  a  notice  to  other  countries  that  England  abandoned  them  to  their  fate. 
To  have  used  a  military  force  to  compel  a  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  that  country, 
would  not  have  been  consistent  with  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pittf  He  begged  to  recall 
to  the  mind  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  part  of  the  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  country  in  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  to  give  to  the 
Russian  ambassador  a  written  statement,  as  conclusive  of  his  opinion,  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  year  1805.  In  that  document  Mr.  Pitt  separated  the  case 
of  those  countries  with  respect  to  which,  owing  to  their  situation,  the  interference 
of  this  country  would  be  just  and  proper,  from  those  other  countries,  which,  being 
only  remotely  connected  with  Great  Britain,  interference  could  seldom  or  never  be 
justified,  and  Mr.  Pitt  included  the  Netherlands  under  the  former  division.  That 
opinion  was  g^ven  by  him  a  short  time  only  before  his  death.  Thus,  he  had,  as  he 
thought,  satisfactorily  proved  two  cases  in  which  the  King's  speech  had  mentioned 
the  state  of  the  Netherlands,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  to  the  contrary.  But  it  was  said,  What  right  had  the  government  to 
characterise  the  Belgians  as  revolted  subjects  ?  Had  we  not,  it  was  said,  passed  a 
warm  eulogium  on  the  revolution  of  the  French  ?  We  had,  but  he  contended  that 
the  condition  of  the  two  countries  was  totally  different.  With  respect  to  Bel- 
gium, the  political  condition  of  that  coimtry  was  settled  by  the  Congress  assembled 
at  Vienna.  The  arrangement  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and  in  all  the  discussions 
in  1815,  but  few  objections  were  made  to  it.  There  was  a  distinct  motion  made 
with  respect  to  Genoa,  but  not  with  respect  to  the  Netherlands.  The  result  of  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna  was,  that  Belgium  was  intrusted  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  IloUand,  under  certain  restrictions  or  fundamental 
laws,  which  were  imposed  on  the  King  of  Holland  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
Belgians  themselves.  Some  of  the  conditions  were — that  no  innovation  should  be 
made  in  the  articles  of  the  constitution — that  the  fundamental  law  should  remain 
inviolate — that  free  access  to  the  throne  should  be  allowed  to  the  citizens,  in  order 
that  they  might  lay  their  grievances  before  his  Majesty — and  that  no  impediment 
should  be  offered  to  the  Belgian  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dutch.  In  fact,  all 
these  articles  were  intended  fur  the  advantage  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  King  of 
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Holland  took  that  people  with  the  understanding  that  a  violation  of  them  by  him 
would  authorize  the  Belgians  to  apj)ly  to  the  Allied  P«»wer!<,  the  parties  to  the 
treaty,  for  redress;  thereby  reducing  the  question  for  the  consideration  of  his 
Majesty's  government  to  the  simple  fact — did  or  did  not  the  King  of  HoUuod  violate 
the  fundamental  laws  on  which  rested  his  sovereignty  over  Belgium?  He  contended 
for  one,  that  the  King  of  Holland  had  not  violated  those  laws,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  always  manifested  the  greatest  readiness  to  submit  the  redress  of  any 
grievances  of  which  his  Belgian  subjects  might  complain,  to  the  |)roper  con«ititutional 
authority — the  States-General.  In  his  opinion  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  intendofl 
to  do  right,  and  the  conduct  of  that  monarch  had  not  lMH»n  contrary  to  the  laws  laid 
down  by  the  congress.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Nottingham,  in  stating  his 
reasons  for  not  agreeing  with  that  part  of  the  address  which  alluded  to  the  dlsturb- 
ances  in  the  Netherlands,  passed  the  severest  condemnation  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Belgians  he  had  yet  heard.  That  hon.  and  learned  nieml)er  said,  that  the  lielgians 
had  imitated  in  their  conduct  the  lost  Paris  fashion.  Cotdd  there  be  a  stronger 
term  used  in  speaking  of  a  civil  war,  than  to  describe  it  as  merely  imitating  a  fashion  ? 
'I'here  was  neither  prudence  nor  justice  in  confounding  the  events  which  gave  rise 
to  the  occurrences  in  France  with  those  of  Iklgium.  Not  only  was  there  no  simi- 
larity between  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases,  but  there  was  a  reaily  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  to  submit  the  grievances  of  the  people  to 
the  proper  tribunal,  to  the  States -General,  for  consideration.  In  the  address  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  States-General,  his  Majesty  said,  **  I  am  disi>osed  to 
comply  with  reasonable  desires."  Again,  in  the  message  he  afterwards  sent  down 
to  that  assembly,  he  leaves  these  two  questions  for  their  consideration — whether  ex- 
perience had  shown  the  necessity  of  revising  the  fundamental  law  ?  Whether,  in 
that  case,  the  system  established  by  treaty  and  by  the  fundamental  laws  between  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  promoti<m  of  their  common  interests,  re- 
quire to  be  altered  in  their  fonn  or  nature  ?  These  were  the  terms  which  that 
sovereign  used  when  he  left  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  States- General. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said  last  night,  th.it  the  march  of  Prince  Frederick 
to  l^russels  was  a  violation  of  the  Belgian  compact.  Ihit  he  believed  that  Prince 
Frederick's  march  to  Brussels  was  not  a  preconcerted  act.  His  advance  on  that 
town  was  not  made  with  any  intention  of  bringing  the  military  force  under  him 
into  action.  For  «hat  were  the  facts?  At  first,  the  insurrection  in  Brussels  did 
not  appear  to  have  any  definite  object;  and  IVince  Fre<lerick*8  march  to  that  town 
was  equally  without  any  deciiled  purjxjse  of  committing  violence.  Brussels  had  just 
before  been  the  scene  of  an  undetined  commotion,  the  objects  of  which  were  the  re- 
moval of  an  uniM)pular  minister,  and  of  a  municipal  tax.  To  check  the  excesses  of 
the  agents  in  this  insurrection,  the  inhabitants  organized  themselves  into  a  burgher 
guard,  which  most  probably  would  have  succeede<l,  but  for  the  foreigners  and  un- 
employed poor  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  flocked  into  the  town,  and  ultimately 
enabled  the  insurgents  to  defeat  the  burgher  guard.  Prince  Frwlerick  had  no  other 
object  than  to  sup|»ort  this  guard  in  prottHiting  property,  and  was  astonished  when 
he  met  with  the  n»si-tance  which  was  offcre<l  to  his  entry.  The  charge  of  treachery 
made  against  him  was  without  any  foundation.  The  real  question  Iwfore  the  House 
was,  whether  it  would  come  to  a  resolution  to  vote,  in  answer  to  the  s|K.*ech  of  his 
Majesty,  the  address  before  it.  Without  going  further  at  present  into  a  considera- 
tion of  these  questions,  he  would  merely  observe  that  the  address  did  not  pledge  the 
house  to  ado]>t  the  course  recommendcii  by  government;  and  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Westminster  CSlr  Hobhouse)  entertained  that  view  of  it,  was  evident,  from  his 
having  given  a  notice  of  a  distinct  motion  on  the  subject  that  day.  He  disclaimed 
all  idea  of  interference  by  force  of  arms;  but  he  wa.s  satisfii^l  that  the  interference 
his  Majesty's  ministers  contemplattnl  wa>  more  likely  to  conirihute  to  the  attainment 
of  a  peaceful  issue  than  if  they  were  to  fj)llow  the  advice  of  some  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite,  and  maintain  a  contemptuous  indit!eri*nce  towanls  the  present  c<»ndi- 
tion  of  IkdRiiim.  He  Ix-ggtHl  it  to  Im»  understfMxi  that  such  interference  bv  no 
means  contemplated  the  restoration  of  arrangements  as  they  stood  bi'fore;  tlie  word 
Netherlands  having  been  inlroiluced  into  the  speech  for  the  express  purpose  of 
leaving  the  whole  cpiestion  o|>en  to  the  consideration  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Allied  Powers. 
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In  explanation  to  Mr.  Brougham,  who  had  spoken  immediately  after  him, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  was  desirous  of  saying  a  few  words  with  reference  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  respecting  the  recognition  of 
Don  Miguel ;  because  he  was  as  anxious  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  that  a 
good  understanding  should  subsist  between  this  country  and  France.  In  the  last 
speech  from  the  Throne,  which  was  delivered  on  the  4th  of  February,  1830,  an  allusion 
was  made  to  the  probability  of  the  recognition  of  Don  Miguel.  His  Majesty  saw, 
that  numerous  embarrassments  in  our  relations  made  that  desirable.  It  was  un- 
necessary to  state  that  at  that  time  no  events  had  occurred  in  France  which  rendered 
the  recognition  of  Louis  Philippe  necessary.  The  latter  had  been  immediately 
recogniz^ — the  recognition  of  the  former  had  not  yet  taken  place ;  it  must  be 
evident  therefore  to  all,  that  the  two  events  were  not  connected. 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  explanation  which 
had  been  given  by  the  right  honourable  secretary. 

Lord  Palmerston  wished  to  know,  whether,  in  the  event  of  Don  Miguel  granting 
the  amnesty,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  British  government  to  interfere  to  compd 
him  to  execute  it  if  he  should  be  disposed  not  to  do  so.  Unless  there  should  be  some 
guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  amnesty,  individuals  would  not  venture  to  place 
themselves  within  Don  MiguePs  power. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  could  best  answer  the  question  by  stating  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  proposed  amnesty.  We  had  done  all  in  our  power,  by  advice 
and  friendly  interference,  to  consult  the  interests  of  those  who  were  denounced  by 
the  present  government  of  Portugal.  The  language  we  held  was,  that  we  did  not 
require  the  issuing  of  that  amnesty,  as  the  condition  of  our  recognition  of  the  Portn- 
guese  government;  but  we  declared,  that  unless  it  should  be  published  to  the  worldf 
the  recognition  would  not  take  place.  We  did  not  promise  that  the  recognition 
would  take  place  if  the  amnesty  should  be  offered ;  but  we  stated  that  the  withholding 
of  the  amnesty  would  prevent  that  recognition.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  prudent 
in  him  to  state  what  steps  this  government  might  be  called  upon  to  take,  in  the 
event  of  a  particular  case  arising.  lie  would,  however,  state  that  we  were  not 
guarantees  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  amnesty. 

The  report  brought  up.  Mr.  Tennyson^s  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  divisioiu 
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November  4,  1830. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
Acts  of  13  William  III.,  c.  6  ;  1  Anne,  c.  22  ;  6  Anne,  c.  23:  1  George  I,  c.  13 ;  6 
George  III.,  c.  53 ;  5  Elizabeth,  c.  1  :  7  James  I.,  c.  6,  and  1  William  and  Manr» 
c.  8 ;  as  requires  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  to  be  taken,  and  the  assurances  to  be  bud« 
scribed  in  Scotland,  and  as  directs  certain  oaths  to  be  taken  by  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  before  the  Lord  Steward  or  his  deputy. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

SiH  Robert  Peel  said,  he  understood  his  right  hon.  friend  to  have  two  objects 
in  view  in  his  present  motion.  The  first  was,  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
taking,  before  the  Lord  Steward,  oaths  which  were  afterwards  taken  with  gpreater 
solemnity  at  the  table  of  the  House ;  and  the  second  was,  to  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity of  declaring,  that  the  descendants  of  the  person  falsely  pretending  to  be  Prince 
of  Wales,  had  no  claim  whatever  to  the  throne.  He  would  candidly  cpnfess  that 
he  had  not  had  leisure  to  consider  this  subject;  but  his  first  impression  was,  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  two  objects.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  said  this,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  liberty  of  further  considering  this 
question  ;  and  if  he  discovered  any  objections  to  his  right  hon.  friend^s  proposal,  he 
should  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  opposing  his  bill  at  some  future  stage.  At 
present  he  saw  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  proposition,  and 
he  acquiesced  in  granting  permission  to  bring  in  the  bill.  He  must  confess,  that 
the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  clearly  did  he  see  the  folly  of  yielding  a  rash  and  pre- 
cipitate assent  to  anv  political  measure.  He  therefore  would  not  pledge  himself 
not  to  op]^o8e  this  bill.    There  might  be  objects  attained  by  it,  which  even  his  right 
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hon.  friend  himself  did  not  at  that  moment  perceive.    If  it  should  appear  to  him 
that  there  were  such  objects,   that  would  be  an  additional  reason  to  him  to  oppose 
the  bill.     He  should  certainly  object  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration, 
though  there  were  parts  of  it  which  might  now  unquestionably  be  dispensed  with. 
It  was  right  to  require  individuals  to  pledge  themselves  to  support  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  sl»  limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  heirs,  being  Protestants;  but 
it  was  unnecessary  to  retain  that  part  of  it  which  abjured  all  allegiance  to  the 
descendants  of  James  11.     Indeed,  the  House,  in  framing  the  oath  to  be  taken  by 
its  Roman  ('utholic  members,  had  omitted  that  part  of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration 
which  contained  the  declaration  against  James  II.  and  his  descendants.     The  oath 
taken  by  the  Catholic  member  was  this,  ^^  I  do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain,  sup- 
port, and  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  succcb^sion  of  the  crown,  which 
succession,  by  an  Act  entitled,  *  An  Act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  Crown, 
and  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,^  is,  and  stands,  limited 
to  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Pro- 
testants, hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any  obedience  and  allegiance  unto 
any  other  person  claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to  the  Crown  of  these  realms.** 
Now,  there  could  be  no  claimant  for  the  throne  at  present,  as  a  descendant  of 
James  II. ;  but  if  the  strictness  of  hereditary  descent  were  to  be  considered,  otlier 
claimants  for  it  might,  perhaps,  be  found,  deriving  their  claim  from  a  higher  stock 
than  James  II.     He  was  unwilling  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  oaths  taken 
by  Protestants,  and  those  taken  by  Roman  Catholic  members.     He  should  therefore 
reserve  to  himself,  if  he  so  thought  fit,  the  right  of  retaining  all  those  parts  of  the 
Oath  of  Abjuration  which  had  no  reference  to  the  claims  of  the  descendants  of  James  II. 
He  thought  that  the  time  had  now  fully  come,  in  which  the  House  might  safely  omit 
all  reference  to  the  Pretender  and  his  family  ;  and,  if  so,  it  was  wrong  to  encumber 
the  oath  by  an  abjuration  of  allegiance,  which  no  circumstances  could  call  again  into 
existence.   He  hoped  that  he  had  suificiently  explained  the  limitations  under  which  he 
was  willing  to  grant  to  his  right  hon.  friend  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill.   With  respect  to 
what  his  right  lion,  friend  had  said  on  the  subject  of  taking  the  oaths  before  the 
Lord  Steward,  he  was  not  i)repare<i  to  say,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  con- 
vinced him  that  members  ought  to  vote  for  a  Speaker  without  taking  some  oath, 
although  he  had  convinced  him  that  there  might  be  much  inconvenience  in  their 
being  compelled  to  take  the  oaths  exclusively  before  the  Lord  Steward. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  wi^hed  to  ask  the  right  hon.  baronet,  if  he  did  not  think  that 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance  wjis  the  only  oath  which  ought  to  be  taken  by  members  of 
parliament  on  their  admission  to  their  seats. 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that  the  enquiry  of  the  hon.  member  showed  the  necessity 
of  the  caution  which  he  had  already  recommended.  The  eflect  of  declaring  that  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  was  sutlieient,  would  be  at  once  to  decide  the  question  agitated 
last  session,  with  res|)ect  to  the  admission  of  Jews  into  the  House.  If  it  were  pro- 
per that  such  an  admission  should  take  place,  the  object  ought  to  be  effected  by  a 
direct  motion,  and  not  by  a  side  wind.   Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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NOVKMBKR  5,   IS.'JO. 

Sir  Robert  Pekl,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Kenyon,  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  }»n)pose  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
general  distress  of  the  country'.  As  to  the  s|)eeilif  measures  which  his  Majesty *s 
ministers  intendtMl  to  adopt,  he  IioikhI  that  their  whole  policy  would  show  the  dis- 
jiobition  which  they  eutertuine<l  to  advance  tho  prosj)erity  of  the  country;  although 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  now  enumerate  the  precise  measures  that 
they  might  t^ike.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  any  part  of 
his  Majesty's  S{)eech  alluded  to  measures  <>t'  coercion.  What  his  Majesty  statinl  was, 
that  he  would  exert  all  the  existing  means  which  the  law  and  the  constitution  had 
placed  at  his  disp<jsal. 

Later  in  the  evening.  Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  his  surprisie,  that  the  boo.  member 
for  Middlesex  should  charge  him  with  want  of  courtesy,  in  nut  answeriii|f  his  quca* 
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tion  yesterday.  What  he  had  understood  the  hon.  gentleman  to  say  yesterday  was, 
that  be  would  put  to  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  this  day,  a  question  as  to  the  probability 
of  the  occurrence  of  war.  lie  had  intended,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  had  this  day 
repeated  his  question,  to  have  answered — that  a  perfect  confidence  might  be  enter- 
tained that  the  same  motives  which  had  hitherto  induced  his  Majesty^s  government 
to  pursue  a  pacific  policy,  would  continue;  and  that  his  Majesty's  government  would 
make  every  possible  effort,  consistently,  of  course,  with  the  honour  and  permanent 
interests  of  England,  to  maintain  peace  with  the  whole  world.  His  Majesty^s  govern- 
ment was  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  general  tranquillity.  His 
Majesty,  in  hu  speech  from  the  throne,  declared  that  ^^  the  assurances  of  a  friendly 
disposition,  which  he  continued  to  receive  from  all  foreign  powers,  justified  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  should  be  enabled  to  preserve  for  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace." 
it  was  impossible  for  him,  consistently  with  his  duty,  to  say  more  on  the  subject, 
than,  that  since  that  declaration  from  the  throne,  nothing  had  occurred  to  change 
or  diminish  the  expectation  which  his  Majesty  had  been  induced  to  entertain,  **  that 
he  should  be  enabled  to  preserve  for  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace."  The  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  now  asked,  and  required  a  positive  and  decisive  answer  to  the 
question,  whether  his  Majesty's  government  intended  to  propose  any  reduction  of 
taxation?  He  was  confident,  that  on  reflection  the  hon.  gentleman^s  experience 
would  show  him  that  the  question  was  a  very  improper  one.  He  must  certainly 
decline  giving  any  answer  to  the  question,  either  aflirmatively  or  negatively.  But 
suppose  he  were  to  answer  the  question  affirmatively,  did  not  the  hon.  member  well 
know  that  such  an  answer  must  be  followed  up  at  once  by  enumerating  the  specific 
objects  to  which  the  intended  reduction  was  to  be  applied  ?  No  inference  whatever 
ought  to  be  drawn  from  his  declining  to  answer  the  question,  except  that  to  do  so 
would  be  inconvenient  to  the  public,  lie  appealed  to  every  member,  of  parliamentary 
experience,  if  any  thing  could  be  more  prejudicial  than  for  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  at  the  commencement  of  a  session,  to  give  any  answer  to  such  a  question 
as  that  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  put  to  him?  The  hon.  gentleman  talked  of 
some  pledge  which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  given  last  session  of  the  disposition  of 
bis  Majesty^s  government  to  defer  to  public  opinion.  What  he  had  stated  last  session 
was  this  fact: — that  his  Majesty's  government  had  made  such  an  extensive  reduction 
in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  that  no  administration  could  rely  upon  the  permanent 
passession  of  office  unless  they  felt  themselves  supported  by  the  confidence  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  country.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  must  not  conclude  from  that  decla- 
ration that  any  vulgar  or  common  opinion,  though  expressed  by  the  hon.  gentleman, 
would  at  all  influence  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  joined 
in  the  vulgar  imputation  on  public  men,  that  they  were  unduly  influenced  by  their 
wish  to  retain  the  paltry  emoluments  of  office;  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  caution 
the  people  against  listening  to  the  advice  of  such  persons  because  they  were  interested 
in  giving  that  advice;  he  knew  not  by  what  test  the  hon.  gentleman  was  prepared  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  insinuations,  but  he  knew  that  they  were  most  uncharitable, 
and  most  unjust.  The  only  considerations  which  his  Majesty^s  government  had  in 
contemplation  were,  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  their  permanent  interest.  The 
jieople  must  judge  of  their  motives  by  their  measures.  If  the  House  and  the  country 
su>pected  the  motives  and  condemned  the  measures  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  no 
inherent  power  or  influence  they  possessed  could  maintain  them  in  the  administration. 
M'hen  the  hon.  gentleman  talked  of  the  proceedings  of  misguided  men,  he  would  ask 
him  if  the  language  which  had  been  used  in  that  House  by  himself,  now  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  metropolitan  county,  ami  therefore,  perhaps,  possessed  of  a  degree 
of  im))ortance  greater  than  he  had  before  enjoyed ;  he  would  ask  him  whether  the 
language  which  he  had  u<ied  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  were  not  calculated 
to  produce  excitement  and  ioHammation?  When  the  hon.  member  characterised  the 
whole  population  of  the  country,  without  exception,  as  being  in  a  starving  condition 
— as  reduced  to  a  state  of  actual  famine;  or  when  he  declared  that  unless  certain 
measures  were  adopted,  the  day  of  vengeance  would  come,  might  not  the  excitement 
and  inflammation  which  the  hon.  gentleman  lamented,  be  unintentionally  aggravated 
by  the  unguarded  language  he  employed? 

Later  in  the  evening,  Sir  Robert  teel  repeated  his  former  declaration,  that  onr 
interference  with  the  Netherlands  was  not  made  with  a  view  of  exciting,  but  of  pre- 
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venting,  war.  His  Majesty  bad  declared  in  his  speech,  that  he  entertaiBed  the 
expectation  that  he  should  be  able  to  preserve  for  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace; 
and  he  had  already  assured  the  House — and  he  would  repeat  the  assurance — that 
nothing  had  occurred  since  the  delivery  of  that  speech  which  induced  him  to  think 
that  that  ex{)ectation  would  be  disappointed.  In  reply  to  the  observations  of  the 
bon.  member  for  Worcester,  which,  he  said,  proceeded  throughont  upon  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  he  had  accused  the  gentlemen  opposite  of  throwing  fire- 
brands among  the  people,  he  should  only  sav,  that  he  had  made  no  such  accusation. 
On  a  former  evening  he  had  used  the  word  "  intentionally,^'  where  he  intended  to 
have  said  *^  unintentionally.'^  On  the  present  occasion  he  had  laid  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  word  *^  unintentionally,^*  when  he  said  that  an  bon.  member  was 
using  language  which  was  calculated — unintentionally  on  his  part — to  create  great 
excitement  and  infiammation  among  the  people.  He  repeated  his  assertion  that  such 
language  had  been  used.  He  asked  whether  it  was  consistent  with  truth  to  call  the 
people  of  England  a  starving  population?  There  might  be  partial  distress  in  the 
country;  some  distress  there  always  must  be,  from  the  very  nature  of  things;  but 
it  was  a  gross  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  people  of  England  were  starving.  He 
acquitted  the  hon.  member,  as  freely  as  the  bon.  member  acquitted  the  Uuke  of 
Wellington,  of  all  intention  to  do  mischief;  but  when  he  said,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  government  ought  to  be  displaced,  there  was  a  better  and  a  milder  way  of  saying 
it  than  by  using  such  a  phrase  as  ^*the  day  of  vengeance  will  come."  When  the 
hon.  member  was  talking  of  a  misguided  and  easily  excited  people,  it  was  better  to 
avoid  using  such  language. 
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November  8,  1830. 

On  the  entrance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  into  the  house,  Lord  Althorp  expressed  a  wish 
to  ask  him  for  some  explanation  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  alarming 
events  that  he  had  ever  known  in  the  course  of  his  public  experience.  He  was  de- 
sirous to  know  what  could  have  induced  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  expose  his 
Majesty  to  the  great  un|)opuIarity  which  might  follow  from  his  disappointing  the 
expectations  of  thousands  of  his  faithful  subjects,  by  advising  bis  M^esty  to  decline 
fulfilling  the  promise  he  had  made  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  to-morrow  ?  It 
was  not  in  London  alone  that  the  most  serious  effects  would  result  from  this  affair. 
The  alarm  which  the  intelligence  of  it  would  create  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,  would  necessarily  be  excessive.  He  supposed  that  his  Maj(*sty*8  ministera 
had  not  taken  an  important  step  like  this  without  proceeding  on  the  most  authentic 
information,  and  without  the  most  deliberate  consideration.  Were  it  not  so,  their 
conduct  would  deserve  the  severest  censure.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  begged 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  grounds  of  the  measure  which  he  had  adopted. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  however  anxious  he  might  be  fully  to  answer  the 
question  which  had  l>een  put  to  him  by  the  noble  lord,  and  to  give  every  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  referred  to  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  give,  he  was  sure  the 
noble  lord  would  not  expect  from  him — he  was  sure  the  House  would  not  expect 
from  him— any  decltiration  or  statement  that  might  be  prejudicial  to,  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with,  the  course  of  the  public  service.  The  letter  which  had  appeared  in 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  was  authentic,  and  the 
signature  to  that  letter  was  his.  That  letter  conveyed  the  (V*liberate  opinion  of 
his  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  that  they  had  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  advise 
his  Majesty  to  postf)one  the  visit  which  their  Majesties  intended  to  pay  to  the  City 
of  Lond(m  on  Tuesday  next.  The  opinion  was  founded  on  the  firm  belief  enter- 
tained by  his  Majesty's  government,  that  a  collision  of  a  very  serious  nature  might 
take  place  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  public  pe<ice.  Such  a  collision  was  at  all 
times  to  be  avoided;  but  peculiarly  so  on  an  occasion  such  as  that  in  queatinn.  If 
ever  an  anxiety  could  be  justly  entertained  to  avoid  such  a  collision,  it  mast  b«  at  a 
time  when  an  immense  concourse  of  innocent  and  unsuspecting  persons  were  Mscm* 
bled  at  night,  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  to  witness  •  gmt  pvbtto  fativnL 
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When  it  was  considered  that  such  an  evil  might  be  avoided,  since  there  was  no  ob- 
ligation that  the  festival  in  question  must  take  place,  and  when  to  that  vras  added 
the  fact,  that  information  had  been  received  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  evil  dis- 
posed persons  to  make  that  festival  a  scene  of  tumult,  and  probably  of  bloodshed,  he 
thonght  no  man  would  deny  that  it  was  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  give 
his  Majesty  the  advice  which  they  had  given.  It  was  his  firm  belief,  while  he  was 
ready  to  do  the  most  ample  justice  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  London,  wljile  he 
was  convince<l  of  the  warmth  of  their  attachment  to  their  sovereign,  while  he  was 
perfectly  assured  tliut  the  most  implicit  reliance  might  be  placed  on  their  affection 
to  his  Majesty,  wliile  he  admitted  that  in  the  great  body  of  the  people  he  was  dis- 
posed to  place  the  mo^t  unbounded  confidence — he  was  perfectly  persuaded,  that  if 
their  Majesties  were  to  visit  the  city  ot  London,  a  tumult  and  riot  would  ensue,  in- 
volving consequences  of  a  most  deplorable  character,  and  ])erhaps  leading  to  blood- 
shed. I  should  be  doing  (continued  the  right  hon.  baronet)  injustice  to  the  feelings 
and  character  of  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis,  if  I  did  not 
make  an  avowal  of  my  sincere  belief  in  their  loyalty  in  the  most  distinct  terras ; 
yet,  though  my  information  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  their  zeal  and  affection  the 
utmost  confidence  may  be  placed,  it  also  made  me  perceive  that  it  was  in  the  ])ower 
—and,  unfortunately,  I  learnt  that  it  was  also  the  intention,  of  a  few  abandoned 
and  desperate  characters,  to  promote  disorder  and  tumult,  which  it  would  be  diflS- 
cult  to  repress  by  night,  witliout  incurring  the  risk  of  inflicting  that  punishment  on 
the  innocent  which  ought  to  fall  upon  the  guilty  alone.  On  that  night  there  would 
be  in  the  streets  of  London  not  merely  many  good  citizens  and  loyal  men,  but  also 
an  immense  concourse  of  women  and  children.  Supposing  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  involve  a  part  of  the  town  in  darkness,  in  order  to  facilitate  an  attack 
upon  either  the  lives  or  the  property  of  a  part  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  in  what 
pc  s!tit)n  would  those  persons  who  are  intrusted  with,  and  are  responsible  for,  the 
po:u-e  of  the  metropolis  be  placed,  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  force  in  the 
mi«ist  of  a  mixed  crowd  of  unoffending  women  and  children?  If  such  a  collision 
can  be  avoided,  is  it  not  right,  is  it  not  prudent,  is  it  not  the  bounden  duty  of  minis- 
ters to  take  such  measures  as  will  avoid  it?  I  have  now  to  inform  the  House,  that 
in  the  course  of  Saturday  and  of  Sunday  last,  a  variety  of  information,  from  various 
quarters,  came  into  my  ollice,  which  led  me  and  the  other  members  of  his  Majesty*8 
jrovernment  to  believe  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  great  tumult  arising  on 
Tuesilay  next,  frr)m  the  acts  of  a  despi  nite  and  abandoned  set  of  men,  who,  though 
few,  were  still  suflicient  in  number  to  create  very  general  and  extensive  alarm.  In 
the  course  of  Saturday,  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  of  Ix)ndon,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
metropolis  for  the  ensuing  year,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington a  communication,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  read  to  the  House,  being  will- 
ing to  affonl  it  every  information  upon  this  subject  which  my  duty  will  permit  me 
at  present  to  disclose.  This  communication  was  received  by  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  Saturday  morning — 

•*Mt  Lord  Duke, — From  the  situation  of  Lord  Mayor,  to  which  I  have  been 
ih'C'e*!,  numberless  conmniuications  are  made  to  me,  both  personally  and  by  letter, 
in  R'ferencc  to  the  iUh,  and  it  is  on  that  accouut  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
ycMir  (irace. 

•'Altiiough  the  fcelinirs  of  all  the  respectable  citizens  of  London  are  decidedly 
loyal,  yet  it  cannot  but  be  known  there  are,  both  in  London  as  well  as  the  country, 
a  {"Ct  of  desperate  and  abandoned  characters,  who  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  circuni'^tance  to  create  tumult  and  confusion.  While  all  of  any  respecta- 
bility in  the  city  are  vyin;'  with  each  other  to  testify  their  loyalty  on  the  occasion, 
from  what  I  learn  it  is  the  intention  of  some  of  the  desperate  characters  above 
alluded  to,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  on  your  Grace's  person — 

[Very  loud  chrerjii^,  iii'nigJcd  wUh  considerable  laughter^  from  the  Opposition 
benchpitj.  Good  God!  A  sarcastic  cheer!  (continued  Sir  R.  Peel);  and  made, 
too,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  hearing  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has 
cfrmmunicated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  an. 
attack  would  be  made  on  his  Grace's  life  as  he  accompanied  his  Msyesty  to  the  civic 
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festival !  And  from  an  oflScer  in  the  army,  too!  [This  was  an  aUusioH  to  CoUmel 
Davies^  whose  cheer  was  remarkably  loud].  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  individuals  as  to  the  official  acts  and  political  character  or  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  is  there  a  single  man  in  the  country — I  am  sure  that  the  gallant  colonel 
who  cheered  so  loudly,  when  tlie  heat  of  debate  has  passed  by,  will  be  among  the 
first  to  deprecate  such  attempts — is  there,  I  say,  a  single  man  of  the  slightest  respec- 
tability in  the  country,  who  would  wish  to  carry  his  political  hostility  to  such  an 
extent  ?    To  proceed,  however,  with  the  letter — 

"  While  all  of  any  respectability  in  the  city  are  vying  with  each  other  to  testify 
their  loyalty  on  the  occasion,  from  what  I  learn  it  is  the  intention  of  some  of  the 
desperate  characters  above  alluded  to,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack 
on  your  Grace's  person  on  your  approach  to  the  hall.  Every  exertion  on  my  part 
shall  be  used  to  make  the  best  possible  arrangement  in  the  city;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  feel,  that  should  any  violent  attack  be  made  in  one  quarter,  any  civil  force 
alone  might  not  be  sufficiently  effectual,  and  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty,  after 
what  I  have  heard,  did  I  not  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  your  Orace  the  pro- 
priety of  coming  strongly  and  sufficiently  guarded.  I  probably  may  be  considered 
giving  you  needless  trouble;  but  the  respect  which  I,  as  well  as  every  person  who 
really  wishes  the  welfare  of  the  country,  must  have  for  your  Orace,  ana  the  grati- 
tude we  owe  you,  have  induced  me  to  adopt  thb  course.     1  have,  &c. 

(:Signed)        John  Kbt,  Lord  Mayor  elecL** 

Here,  then,  was  an  intimation  from  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  of  London  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that  there  was  no  security  for  his  Grace,  on  his  visit  to  the  city, 
unless  he  came  provided  with  a  lai^ge  military  guard.     Would  it  be  fitting,  I  asL, 
for  his  Grace,  after  all  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  this  country,  to  be 
seen  going  to  Guildhall  accompanied  and  guarded  by  a  troop  of  soldiers?     Is  that 
a  salutary  state  of  things,  in  which  it  is  announced  that  a  minister  of  the  king 
cannot  go  to  meet  his  sovereign  at  Guildhall  without  being  exposed,  1  do  not  say  to 
the  usual  symptoms  of  popular  obloquy,  but  to  the  risk  of  an  attack  upon  his 
person?     But  this  is  not  all.     Intimations  reached  my  office  that  an  attack  was  to 
be  made  upon  his  Grace's  house  in  the  course  of  the  ni^^ht,  when  the  police  were  at 
a  distance,  under  the  pretence  of  calling  for  lights  to  illuminate.     I  say,  that  any 
such  attack  must  be  accompanied  by  riot ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  suppress  such 
riot  by  force,  when  the  streets  are  filled  with  women  and  children,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  consequences  which  all  of  us  would  lament.     That,  however,  is  only  one 
of  the  causes  which  I  have  for  believing  in  the  possibility  of  such  an  attempt  mt 
riot  taking  place.     E\ery  one  is  aware  that  there  exists  in  the  public  mind  coo- 
siderable  excitement  against  those  authorities  which  have  been  appointed,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  House,  to  maintain  the  public  peace — I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  body 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Pohce.     To  maintain  order  in  that  pro- 
cession, had  it  taken  place,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  draw  together  all  the 
civil  power  which  the  New  Metropolitan  Police  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  magu- 
tracy,  it  being  desirable  to  resort  to  all  civil  means,  in  preference  to  military  means, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.     The  police  must  have  been  collected 
from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  line  the  procession  from  St  Jameses-palace, 
from  which  his  Majesty  would  start,  to  Temple- bar,  where  he  would  enter  the  city. 
If  they  remained  on  duty  all  night,  then  those  parts  of  the  town  which  it  b  their 
special  duty  to  guard,  would  be  left  unprotected;  and  therefore,  if  there  were  any 
mischievous  designs  entertained  against  property,  those  design^  might  be  easily 
perpetrated.     If,  however,  each  party  of  the  police  remained  separated,  then  there 
would  be  grounds  to  apprehend  that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  civil  force  to 
maintain  order  in  the  line  of  procession,  on  an  occasion  when  not  only  the  ordinary 
population  of  the  metropolis  was  likely  to  assemble  upon  it,  but  also  a  vast  con- 
course of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.     I  am  now  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
inform  the  House,  that  in  the  course  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  last,  the  moat  indos* 
trious  attempts  were  made  in  various  quarters  to  inflame  the  public  mind  Munst 
the  new  pol.ce.     Thousands  of  printed  hand-bills  were  circulated,  tome  of  wnkh  I 
wiU  read  to  the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  meant  cnplojid  to  ~ 
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the  people  against  that  portion  of  the  civil  force  which  is  entrusted  with  the  preser- 
Tation  of  the  public  tranquillity.  These  are  not  written  papers,  drawn  up  by 
illiterate  persons,  and  casually  dropped  in  the  streets,  but  printed  hand-bills,  not 
ill-adapted  for  the  mischievous  purposes  which  they  are  intended  to  answer.  One 
of  them  is  in  these  terms : — 

^^  To  arms,  to  arms ! — Liberty  or  death ! — London  meets  on  Tuesday  next,  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  lost  for  revenging  the  wrongs  we  hafe  suffered  so  long;  come 
AJUfSD,  be  firm,  and  victory  must  be  ours! !  I 

'^  An  Englishman." 

Another  of  them  is  couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

'^Liberty  or  Death!  Englishmen!  Britons!!  and  honest  men!!  I  The  time  has 
at  length  arrived — all  London  meets  on  Tuesday — come  armed.  We  assure  you, 
from  ocular  demonstration,  that  6000  cutlasses  have  been  removed  from  the  Tower, 
for  the  immediate  use  of  Peel's  Bloody  Gang — remember  the  cursed  Speech  from 
the  Throne!! — These  damned  Police  are  now  to  be  armed.  Englishmen,  will  you 
put  up  with  this?  '^ 

Now,  after  bearing  the  inflammatory  language  of  these  hand-bills,  I  call  upon  the 
House  to  consider  how  great  the  likelihood  is,  that  after  the  police  had  returned  to 
their  ordinary  duties,  in  their  respective  portions  of  the  town,  a  desperate  attack 
would  be  maae  upon  them.     If  it  were  made,  it  would,  of  course,  be  resisted  by 
the  civil  force;  if  the  civil  force  were  insufficient  to  repel  it,  military  aid  would  be 
called  in;  and  then,  on  that  night  of  general  festivity  and  rejoicing,  in  the  midst  of 
crowds  of  unsuspecting  men,  women,  and  children,  there  might  be  resistance,  and 
if  resistance,  bloodshed,  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  civil  authorities. 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  experience  of  what  took  place  at  the  last  popular  assembly 
fortifies  the  impression  which  the  information  transmitted  to  my  office  originally 
created  in  my  mind — that  there  might  be  such  assaults  committed  by  the  people  on 
the  police.     The  last  public  procession  which  we  had  was  on  the  2nd  of  November^ 
the  day  on  which  his  Majesty  came  down  to  open  the  Session  of  Parliament.    In  the 
course  of  the  night  of  that  day,  the  police  having  attempted  to  apprehend  certain 
persons  discovered  in  the  commission  of  crime,  were  violently  attacked  by  numbers  of 
the  lower  classes;  and  the  individual  who  aided  the  police,  by  giving  them  permission 
to  deposit  their  prisoners  in  his  house,  and  to  shelter  themselves  under  its  protection, 
had  his  house  attacked,  and  most  of  his  windows  broken.     The  next  morning  there 
came  before  the  magistrates  of  the  different  police  offices  in  the  metropolis,  not  less 
than  sixty-six  cases  of  assault  committed  in  the  course  of  that  night  on  the  police 
constables.     Of  those  sixty-six  there  were  ordered  to  find  bail  to  appear  at  the 
Sessions,  forty-two — there  were  fined,  or  in  default  of  payment  imprisoned,  nine- 
teen— there  was  remanded  one — there  were  discharged  on  their  own  recognisances 
two — and  there  were  also  two  absolutely  discharged.     Still  there  were  sixty-six 
cases  of  assault  committed  on  the  police  constables  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  November. 
Such  being  the  case,  when  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  hand-bills  which  I  have  just 
read  to  you  were  industriously  circulated,  directing  the  people  to  attack  the  police 
with  arms,  could  we,  as  ministers,  view  without  apprehension  the  consequences 
which  might  ensue  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  when  the  business  of  the  day 
was  concluded,  and  the  police  constables  were  separated  by  their  duty  in  their  respective 
districts  ?  If  unprovoked  attacks  were  made  upon  them,  and  I  have  decisive  evidence 
before  me  that  such  attacks  would  be  made  upon  them,  is  there  not  danger  that, 
in  exerting  the  energies  of  self-defence,  a  few  desperate  characters  might,  in  spite 
of  the  great  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  the  population  of  London,  have  provoked  con- 
sequences highly  injurious  to  the  public  tranquillity?    The  House,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  the  government  asKs  for  no  new  law  to  repress  these  dis- 
orders, but  is  determined  to  enforce  the  old,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
We  feel  it,  however,  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  avoid  an  occasion  by  which,  in 
these  agitated  times,  any  collision  may  be  produced  between  the  constituted  autho- 
rities and  the  people.     I  know  the  disappointment  which  has  been  experienced  by 
the  necessity  of  postponing  the  civic  entertainment.     I  know  that  g^reat  sacrifices 
have  been  made,  by  various  classes  of  his  Miyesty's  faithful  subjects,  to  pay  every 
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honour  to  him  during  his  visit  to  the  Ciiy.  I  was  this  day  waited  upon  by  the 
deputies  of  various  trades,  which  had  undertaken  to  protect  the  peace  during  various 
portions  of  the  procession,  and  I  could  not  hear,  without  regret,  the  expressions  of 
disappointment  which  they  utfered  at  finding  that,  though  their  Majesties  had  full 
confidence  in  the  exertions  of  their  loyalty,  tlicy  were  not  to  liave  the  proud  fip^ti- 
fication  of  escorting  them  upon  their  entrance  into  tlic  city.  With  a  full  knowl^tlge 
of  all  these  circumstances,  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  disappointment  occasioned 
by  not  holding  this  festival  is  a  very  subordinate  consideration  indeed,  when  placed 
in  the  balance  against  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  These,  Sir,  are  the 
grounds  on  which  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  government  came  to  the  unanimous 
res'dution  of  advising  his  Majesty  that  this  occasion  should  not  be  given  for  assem- 
bling on  a  November  night  an  immense  concourse  of  people  of  all  descriptions.  I 
sincerely  believe,  that  if  they  were  as«»embled,  the  public  peace  would  be  disturbed. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  recourse  to  military  authority  might  be  necessary  for  ita  pre- 
servation, and  that,  in  the  struggle  to  secure  it,  numbers  of  unsuspecting  and 
unoffending  jiersons  must  unnvoidahly  be  sacriHced.  If  such  results  were  probable, 
I  ask  again  whether  it  was  not  our  duty,  as  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
to  advise  his  Majesty  to  forego  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  the  city  of  London,  in 
order  to  spare  him  and  his  consort  the  permanent  pain  of  having  been  unconscioa<ly 
the  cause  of  bloodshed  and  suffering  to  their  unoffending  subjects?  I  know  not 
whether  the  House  will  approve  of  the  course  which  we  have  adopted  upon  this 
occasion.  I  know  that  it  will  be  said  that  the  government  is  unpopular,  whiUt 
his  Majesty  is  most  enthusiastically  beloved  by  his  people.  It  is  my  duty  to  bear 
that  taunt,  rather  than  forbear  from  giving  that  advice,  of  which  the  adoption  i> 
calculated  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis — to  prevent  the  loss  of  life — 
and  to  prevent,  above  all,  any  addition  to  that  excitement  of  feeling  which  is  at  pre- 
sent so  much  to  be  deplored.  I  will  submit  to  any  taunt  founded  on  the  obloquy  or 
objectionable  character  of  the  ministry  among  the  people,  rather  than  give  them  any 
cause  ft»r  excitement  which  I  can  po>sibly  avoid.'' 

Mr.  Brougham  and  Colonel  Davies  having  spoken, — 

Sir  Robert  said,  tliat  however  tempting  the  oeca.sion  might  be,  he  would  not  enter 
into  any  of  those  questions  of  pirty  feeling  which  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman 
bad  raided  in  the  course  of  his  siM?ech.  His  object  was,  to  co-ojierate  with  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  in  his  endeavour  to  calm  the  public  feeling. 
He  would  therefore  endeavour  to  abstain  from  replying  to  the  sarcasms  into 
which  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  so  naturally  fallen.  He 
cordially  admitted  the  honourahle  and  learned  gentleman's  intentions:  an<l 
be  wished  to  state,  in  the  most  clear  and  po^-itive  terms,  that  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  had  put  a  correct  construction  UfKUi  his  language.  ^'  I 
believe  with  him,"  said  Sir  Robert  IVel,  *Mhat  the  King  and  Queen  might 
safely  go  to  Guildhall  to-morrow  without  any  other  inconvenience,  save  that 
arising  from  the  exuberant  loyalty  of  the  people.  1  believe  with  him,  that  from  one 
part  of  the  procession  to  the  other,  there  woultl  have  been  nothing  but  one  universal 
demonstration  of  loyalty  and  affection  to  their  Majesties.  I  l>elieve  that  every  man 
possessed  of  pm{)erty  in  the  metnq>olis  would  have  been  ready  to  e\{)ose  himself  to 
any  danger  for  its  pmtection,  and  for  the  pn)teetion  of  the  public  peace.  I  know 
that  among  those  who  had  confederated  for  that  purpose  were  1,400  or  lytOO  persons 
connected  with  the  first  houses  in  London.  So  far  am  I  from  wishing  to  have  it 
inferred  that  there  was  any  disloyalty  among  the  citizens  of  London,  that  I  now 
declare  my  sincere  conviction  to  be,  that  never  was  there  an  occa«*ion  on  which  greater 
attachment  to  the  King,  and  a  stronger  disposition  to  maintain  the  public  iK*aro, 
were  displayed.  Still  let  the  House  relleet  on  the  coiviiiion  in  which  the  nietro|M^li< 
would  have  been  placed.  All  the  firemen  would  ha\«.  been  engaged  as  guardians  of 
the  public  peace.  To  maintain  order  in  the  line  of  procession  all  the  onlinary  police 
of  London  must  have  been  on  <luty  by  as  early  an  h«jur  as  nine  o'cl«K*k  iu  the 
morning.  With  all  the  facts  which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  government,  I 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  leave  all  the  suburbs  of  London  exposed  to  pluuder  for  tlie 
whole  of  to-morrow.  What  I  stated  in  my  former  speech,  and  what  I  repeat  now 
is,  that  voluntarily  to  get  together,  on  a  November  evening,  a  large  coDCoune  (if 
innocent  people,  men,  women,  and  child reo,  when  certain  agents  of  mitfthiff  are 
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known  to  be  at  work,  may  be  productive  of  consequences  which  should  be  avoided 
if  possible.  The  gallant  officer  says,  that  in  spite  of  the  postponement  of  his  Majesty's 
visit,  the  attack  on  the  police  may  still  take  place  to-morrow  night.  It  may  so;  but 
then,  mark  the  difference.  The  association  of  the  people  to-morrow  night  will  be 
voluntary,  and  without  apparent  cause,  and,  now  that  warning  is  given,  must  be 
only  for  mischief;  whereas,  if  the  King's  visit  had  not  been  postponeJi,  the  associa- 
tion would  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  magistrates,  and  would  have  been,  as  far 
as  they  could  discriminate,  perfectly  innocent.  I  beg  pardon  for  again  intruding  so 
long  upon  the  House.  I  merely  rose  to  state,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
has  put  the  exact  construction  that  I  could  have  wished  upon  my  words;  and  that, 
if  any  opinion  has  got  abroad  that  there  is  disloyalty  in  London,  that  opinion  is 
quite  groundless.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  state  my  sincere  conviction,  that 
there  never  was  a  sovereign  on  the  British  throne  better  entitled  to,  and  more  in 
possession  of,  the  undivided  affections  of  his  people,  than  his  present  Majesty.  If  I 
omitted  to  state  that  circumstance  before,  it  was  only  because  I  thought  it  too 
notorious  to  recpure  mention." 

Later  in  the  evening,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  could  only  state,  that  on  Saturday 
two  aldermen  came  to  him,  as  from  the  city  authorities,  one  of  whom  was  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect,  and  the  other  a  gentleman,  who  said  he  was  deputed  by  the  late  Lord 
Mayor.  These  gentlemen  told  him,  that  the  civil  power  in  the  city  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  asked  for  the  attendance  of 
a  body  of  the  miHtary.  He  referred  these  gentlemen  to  the  Horse  Guards.  Now, 
after  receiving  such  a  communication  as  this,  and  listening  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  alderman  (Thompson),  he  must  say,  that,  considering  the  heavy  responsibility 
that  rested  with  him,  he  wished  that  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  would  be 
good  enough  to  depute  proper  persons  to  make  communications  to  the  government. 

lu  reply  to  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  could  not,  of  course,  know  what  authority  those  two 
gentleman  had,  but  they  certainly  represented  themselves  to  him  as  authorized  to 
make  the  communication  he  had  mentioned.  One  of  them  being  the  Lord  Mayor 
elect,  and  the  other  acting  for  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
question  them  as  to  their  authority,  and  certainly  the  offices  they  filled  seemed  to 
point  them  out  as  very  fit  persons  to  make  such  a  communication,  for  to  them,  one 
might  naturally  suppose  would  be  leil  the  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace. 

At  tlie  close  of  the  discussion.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  had  been  assumed  that  the 
communication  of  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  had  been  the  only  one  that  had  been  re- 
ceived by  his  Majesty's  government,  and  the  hon.  member  opposite  had  said  that  his 
Majesty's  government  should  have  ascertained  the  grounds  upon  which  that  com- 
munication was  made.  An  interview  hud  taken  place  between  himself  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect  after  the  receipt  of  that  communication,  and  if  the  information  which  had 
reached  his  Majesty's  government  on  the  subject  had  been  solely  derived  from  him, 
ministers  would  certainly  have  paused  before  they  proceeded  to  act  upon  it;  but 
the  information  received  from  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  had  been  confirmed  by  commu- 
nications from  at  least  twenty  other  different  quarters.  He  thought  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect  had  acted  perfectly  right,  and  he  must  repeat  that  ministers  had  not 
come  to  any  resolution  till  after  an  interview  had  been  had  with  the  Lord  Mayor 
subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  his  communication.  He  must  also  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  saying,  that  he  could  never  forget  the  honourable  and  candid  conduct  of 
the  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Denman)  that  evening;  which  did  not,  bow- 
ever,  surprise  him  (Sir  R.  Peel),  knowing,  as  he  did  in  common  with  every  other 
person,  the  high  and  honourable  character  of  that  learned  gentleman.  He  was 
gratified  but  not  astonishe<l  at  hearing  the  sentiments  which  that  learned  gentleman 
expresse<l  respecting  the  attacks  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  well  as  the  brutal 
attacks  made  upon  humbler  but  very  useful  individuals.  They  were  sentiments 
which  might  draw  down  ui>on  him  some  unpopularity — he  spoke  of  unpopularity 
amongst  the  low  and  the  vulgar;  but  they  were  the  sentiments  of  all  respectable 
and  good  citizens  in  the  state. 
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RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR. 

November  9,  1830. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversational  discussion,  which  had  called  up  Sib  Robrbt 
Peel  several  times,  to  answer  questions,  &c.,  Sir  Robert,  in  reply  to  Sir  J.  Wrot- 
tesley,  said  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  conversations  and  remarks 
of  the  nature  which  had  just  been  made,  were  preceded  by  some  notice;  and  he  roust 
be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  remarks  of  the  hoo.  baronet  who  had  just  spoken, 
seemed  to  convey  some  reproach  upon  his  Majesty's  government  for  supineness  with 
reference  to  the  late  disturbances — a  reproach  the  most  entirely  unfounded  that 
could  possibly  be  uttered.  It  was  extremely  difficult  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
enforce  the  strictest  economy,  and  exercise  the  energy  that  should  belong  to  the 
governing  power  in  any  state.  Infantry  and  cavalry  were  to  be  disbanded,  scarcely 
a  soldier  was  to  be  allowed  in  aid  of  the  civil  power — ^government  were  compelled 
to  dismiss  the  yeomanry;  and  when  disturbances  arose,  they  were  told  that  they 
ought  not  to  leave  them  to  be  suppressed  by  the  constables,  but  ought  instantly  to 
crush  them  with  a  strong  hand.  lie  would  call  upon  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  to 
say,  if  his  Miyesty's  government  had  not  done  all,  under  the  circumstances,  which 
could  be  expected  of  it  for  the  suppression  of  those  disturbances?  He  had  further 
to  state,  that  though  at  a  great  public  inconvenience,  and  to  the  neglect  of  other 
pressing  nuitters,  the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury  was  at  the  present  moment  at 
Maidstone,  endeavouring  to  trace  the  causes  of  that  extraordinary  mystery  which 
had,  up  to  the  present  moment,  eluded  their  most  careful  investigation ;  there  were 
also  at  Maidstone,  every  police  officer  who,  in  the  present  state  of  the  metropolis, 
could  be  spared.  To  this  he  had  to  add,  that  he  had  authorized  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county  to  call  out  and  embody  the  yeomanry,  rather  than  resort  to  the  regular 
military  force.  It  would  be  a  gross  error  to  suppotso  that  the  disturbance  in  a 
neighbouring  county  was  local.  Its  object,  he  could  have  no  doubt,  was  general — 
the  fires  constituting  its  overt  acts,  were  neither  executed  by  the  hands,  nor  devised 
by  the  heads,  of  the  peasantry  of  the  county  of  Kent — no  suspicion  attached  to  tlie 
resident  population — the  whole  of  the  matter,  whatever  might  be  its  origin,  was 
devised  by  other  heads  than  theirs,  and  proceeded  upon  principles,  not  local,  but 
general.  Though,  up  to  the  present  moment,  no  detection  had  taken  place;  but  he 
did  hope  that  the  time  was  near  when  not  only  the  hands  by  which  the  offencei 
were  committed,  but,  what  was  more  important,  the  heads  by  which  they  were 
devised,  would  be  brought  to  condign  punishment. 


CIVIL  LIST. 
Novembeb  12,  1830. 

In  a  debate  in  Committee  upon  the  Civil  List,  Sib  Robebt  Peel,  risiog  after  Mr. 
Brougham,  said, — 

The  observations  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  seem  to  me  to  call  for  some  reply 
— [Mr.  Brougham  here  rose,  as  if  to  leave  the  House,  but  Sir  R.  Peel  requested  him 
to  remain.]— It  is  certainly  unusual  for  a  member  to  charge  a  government  with 
sheer  stupidity  and  gross  ignorance;  and  when  a  vindication  is  about  to  be  attempted, 
for  him  to  leave  the  House:  but  I  do  not  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  member  to  remain 
in  bis  place  that  he  may  hear  my  answer,  but  that  he  may  listen  to  a  chaise  again^nt 
him  of  gross  ignorance  on  his  part.  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  accuse  him  in  his 
absence,  and  I  therefore  entreated  him  to  retain  his  seat.  He  &^serts  that  government 
have  been  guilty  of  g^ss  ignorance  and  want  of  the  common  knowledge  of  gram* 
matical  construction — that  they  also  had  the  intention  to  mislead,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  put  into  the  king's  mouth  a  proposal  to  ri>.sign  all  interest  in  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  thus  exciting  an  expectation  that  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  among  others,  were  to  be  relinc}uished.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  contends  that  there  ought  to  have  been  contained  in  the  speech  a  distinct 
explaoatioD  that  his  Migcsty  did  not  mean  to  relinquish  his  interest  in  the  hoidiury 
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TeTennes  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  and  with  a  view  to  this  point,  it  is  material  to 
refer  to  the  language  of  former  sovereigns,  when  they  have  invited  the  settlement  of 
their  civil  list  George  IV.  relinquished  his  interest  in  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
the  Crown;  but  he  did  not  on  that  account  give  up  his  interest  in  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster;  on  the  contrary,  he  expressly  retained  them,  and  in  his  speech 
to  parliament  in  1820,  he  said — '*  The  first  object  to  which  your  attention  will  be 
directed  is,  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  and  of 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown — I  leave  entirely  at  your  disposal  my  interest 
in  the  hereditary  revenues."  Greorge  IV.  did  not,  nor  did  he  mean  to  relinquish  the 
rerenues  of  the  ducky  of  Lancaster,  and  nobody  supposed  that  he  did  mean  it;  there- 
fore, it  is  not  the  gross  ignorance  of  his  Majesty^s  government  that  is  to  be  complained 
of;  but  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  which  has  led  him  to 
make  the  unfound^  accusation.  George  IIL  also  in  his  speech  resigned  his  interest 
in  the  hereditary  revenue;  but  he  retained  his  interest  in  the  hereditary  revenue  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  speech,  therefore,  of  his  present  Majesty,  is  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  speeches  of  his  predecessors,  George  III.  and  George  IV. ;  and 
I  contend  with  confidence,  that  the  present  government  are  not  chargeable  with  the 
gross  ignorance,  which  belongs  only  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  But  it  seems 
that  the  terms  "casual  revenues"  imply  the  relinquishment  of  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster." 

Mr.  Brougham:  I  contend  that  the  words  of  the  speech  imply  every  thing. 

Sir  B.  Peel:  And  I  contend  that  they  do  not.     I  suppose,  that  as  a  lawyer  the 
boD.  gentleman  will  not  deny  that  the  construction  of  particular  phrases  is  to  be 
collected  from  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  I  refer  him  to  the  language  of  the  statute 
1  George  FV.,  to  establish  that  it  was  never  intended  that  the  accounts  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  should  annually  be  laid  before  parliament,  like  the 
accounts  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  Gibraltar,  &c.,  which  it  was  provided  should  be 
presented  before  the  24th  March  in  each  year.     Here,  then,  is  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, giving  an  express  construction  to  the  words  '*  casual  revenues;"  and  I  think  I 
have  shown  that  these  words  cannot  be  held  to  apply  to  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.     I  contend  therefore  confidently,  that  his  Majesty's  ministers 
cannot  be  justly  charged  with  gross  ignorance  and  stupidity  for  not  including 
those  revenues  in  words  to  which  former  speeches  and  acts  of  parliament  have 
giTen  a  definite  meaning,  excluding  those  revenues.    It  will  be  more  convenient 
on  a  future  occasion  to  discuss  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  for  a  select  com- 
mittee;   though  neither  he  nor  the  hon.   and   learned  member  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  whether  that  committee  shall  have  power  only  to  examine 
accounts,  or  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records;  but  let  me  tell  them  that 
the  distinction  is  most  material.     The  whole  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  shows,  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  the  committee  had  power  to 
investigate  the  necessity  of  the  most  minute  items  of  expenditure;  nor  do  I  see,  what- 
ever object  the  noble  lord  may  have  in  view,  how  that  could  be  otherwise  answered. 
I  beg  to  state,  however,  that  at  no  period  has  parliament  yet  thought  fit  to  appoint 
a  committee  with  such  extensive  powers  to  enquire  into  the  Civil  List;  though  I 
will  reserve  until  the  proper  occasion  my  objections  to  the  nomination  of  a  com- 
mittee, now  first  proposed,  to  examine  every  particular  connected  with  the  Royal 
household,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  crown.     I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  every  bill  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  it  has  been  pre- 
pared in  order  that  the  House  may  be  able  to  compare  the  estimate  of  the  present 
year  with  the  expenditure  of  the  past.     If,  however,  the  House  of  Commons  deems 
it  consistent  with  propriety  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  fit,  in  every  instance,  that 
the  money  laid  out  should  have  been  so  expended,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  such  a  course 
will  spare  the  King's  servants  some  labour;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  calculated 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  monarchy.      There  is  no  instance  of  the  appointment 
of  such  a  committee,  excepting  where  a  debt  was  incurred  by  the  Civil  List,  and 
where  resort  was  had  to  parliament  for  the  payment  of  it     It  seems  to  me  that  the 
accounts  already  produced,  and  those  that  will  be  laid  upon  the  table  this  evening, 
contain  so  full  an  explanation  of  every  item  of  charge,  that  I  cannot  believe  the 
House  will  not  be  as  competent  to  form  its  judgment  upon  every  point  on  which  its 
jodgmeot  will  be  required,  as  if  a  committee  were  to  be  named,  with  the  lunitations 
64— Vol.  H. 
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imposed  op  former  committees  on  the  same  subject.  On  this  qaestion  the  House 
cannot  possibly  decide  until  it  sees  all  the  documents;  but  this  i  may  say,  that  the 
King^s  govemment  would  have  been  justly  chargeable  with  an  attempt  to  throw 
the  responsibility  of  the  settlement  of  the  Civil  List  on  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
it  had  not  itself  propoeed  the  estimate  of  what  it  thought  consistent  wtth  pubfic 
economy,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  the  throne.  I  apprehend 
that  the  House  will  feel  that  we  have  pursued  a  course  both  accordant  with  frtfi- 
priety  and  conformable  to  ancient  usage.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  com- 
plains of  the  complexity  of  the  accounts.  Now,  I  cannot  see  how  the  accounts 
oould  be  simplified  by  merely  transferring  some  particular  itenfs  from  one  acconnt 
to  another.  Any  man  of  sense,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  act  of  par- 
liament, will  understand  that  those  expenses  have  no  connection  with  the  personal 
expenditure  of  the  sovereign.  It  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong  to  include  them 
in  the  Civil  List;  but  I,  tor  my  part,  cannot  nnderstand  how  their  omission  could 
serve  in  the  least  to  simplify  the  accounts.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says, 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  monarchy  to  include  in  the  Civil  List  expenses  which  are 
incurred  for  the  public  service,  and  not  for  the  personal  comfort  of  the  sovereign, 
or  for  the  digpiity  of  the  crown.  But,  Sir,  for  my  part,  I  think  it  by  no  means 
expedient  to  separate  the  personal  expenses  of  the  monaroh  from  every  other 
expense.  Such  an  arran^ment,  at  least,  would  be  contrary  to  that  which  has  been 
hitherto  adopted,  and  which  met  the  assent  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  of  many  other  eminent 
men  who  wero  usually  opposed  to  the  ministers  of  their  day,  and  equally  alive  to 
preserving  the  welfare  and  independence  of  the  people,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
erown.  It  never  before  has  been  suggested  that  there  exists  any  necessity  to  make  a 
separation  of  those  articles  of  expenditure  which  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  splendour  of  the  crown  from  those  which  are  applied  to  the  service  of  the  state. 
I  am  sure,  Sir,  that  no  arrangement  could  be  made,  of  which  mischievous  and  artful 
persons  could  not  take  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the 
Ignorant  and  thoughtless.  Look  to  the  hand-bills  which  some  designing  persons 
have  found  means  to  cireulate  extensively,  representing  the  Marqms  of  Bote  to 
veceive  vast  sums  of  the  public  money,  while  the  truth  is,  that  nobleman  has  never 
received  from  the  public  one  farthing.  The  name  of  the  noble  Marquis  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  list  of  persons  who  are  described  as  receiving  immense  sums  nrom  the 
taxes.  Now,  Sir,  I  know  that  gpreat  dissatisfaction  has  been  excited  among  the  least 
informed  of  the  people  by  those  gross  misrepresentations.  But  by  what  arrange- 
ments shall  we  be  able  to  prevent  mischievous  men  from  making  such  statements, 
and  ignorant  and  foolish  men  from  believing  them  ?  Now,  in  what  respect  is  con- 
cision occasioned  by  the  present  arrangement  ?  and  in  what  degree  would  simplifi* 
cation  be  effected  by  setting  aside,  in  a  separate  account  from  every  other  branch  of 
the  public  expenditure,  £400,000  or  £500,000,  or  whatever  sum  parliament  may 
see  nt  to  allow,  for  the  personal  ex))enses  of  the  crown  ?  The  impression  on  my 
mind  is,  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be,  for  many  reasons,  inexpedient.  And 
io  f ar  as  public  economy  is  concerned,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  upon  what 
fund  those  other  expenses  (now  included  in  the  Civil  List)  are  charged ;  for  there  is 
an  express  provision,  that  should  any  saving  be  effected  in  them,  the  sum  saved  shaU 
not  go  into  the  privy  purse,  but  shall  be  transferred  to  the  exchequer.    As  regards 

gublic  economy,  therefore,  I  say,  Sir,  there  is  no  difference  whether  those  expenses 
e  placed  in  this  account  or  in  that.  But  further,  Sir,  as  to  this  sum  of  £400,000 
or  £500,000,  which  is  said  to  be  voted  for  the  personal  comfort  of  his  Mijesty,  I 
deny  that  it  is  intended  to  contribute  to  his  personal  comfort.  It  is  voted  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  that  splendour,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  inseparably  connected, 
not  with  the  personal  comforts  of  the  Kin?,  but  with  the  public  interest.  Is  the 
office  of  tlie  Lord  High  Steward,  or  of  the  Lord  Chamberiiun,  or  any  other  of 
the  officers  of  the  household,  instituted  for  the  personal  comfort  of  the  sovereign  f 
Certainly  not.  They  are  connecting  links  between  the  throne  and  the  aristocracy, 
and  unite  together  the  separate  bodies  which,  without  some  such  connection  and 
mutual  dependence,  might  come  into  hostility  and  conflict.  They  are  snbeervient 
to  that  dignity  which  the  sovereign  should  uphold  for  the  honour  and  interest  of 
the  nation,  and  which  he  sometimes  upholds  with  great  inconvenience  to  himself. 
Therefore,  Sir,  I  doubi  whether  it  be  expedient  to  make  an  entire  tepanikm  o^ 
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the  expense  of  every  public  office  from  the  Civil  List,  and  to  hold  out  to  the  people 
in  a  separate  sum,  the  charge  which  they  pay  for  the  monarchy.  I  say  it  is  a  ques- 
tion rather  of  feeling,  or  at  most  of  expediency,  than  of  public  economy.  I  believe 
that  every  man  of  intelligence  in  the  kingtiom  is  aware,  that  the  Civil  list  does  not 
merely  include  the  personal  expenses  of  the  monarch,  but  that  it  also  provides  for 
other  branches  of  the  public  service.  I  cannot  suppose  that  we  should  either  dispel 
illusion,  or  give  satisfaction  by  the  separation  proposed.  Even,  the  advantages 
which  are  represented  as  likely  to  be  attained  by  that  arrangement  do  not  seem  to 
me  of  such  importance  as  to  counterbalance  the  incouTeniences  which  would  result 
from  it.  However,  as  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  question  for  the  consideration  of  thd 
committee — whether  it  be  a  mere  Committee  of  Supply,  or  a  committee  of  mord 
extended  powers,  such  as  the  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  has  proposed — for  that  oppor- 
tunity I  shall  reserve  the  further  explanation  of  my  view  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Brougham  having  explained, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  again  rose,  and  said  that,  when  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
affirmed  that  a  charge  had  been  made  against  him,  he  seemed  to  forget  that  he  bad 
put  them  (the  ministers)  upon  their  defence,  and  that  no  charge  had  been  brought 
against  the  hon.  and  learned  member  by  him  (Sir  R.  Peel),  except  in  retort  for  a 
charge  previously  brought  against  himself.  He  had  certainly  dwelt  upon  one  ex- 
pression used  by  the  learned  gentleman,  in  which  he  had  charged  the  ministers  with 
gross  ignorance.  Throughout  that  discussion  he  had  been  altogether  right,  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  altogether  wrong,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  with 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  support  his  construction  of  the  passage  in  the  fcing^s 
speech  alluded  to.  The  revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall  were 
never,  he  contended,  understood  to  be  comprehended  in  the  phrase  **  hereditary 
revenoes  of  the  crown."  In  surrendering  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown  to 
the  disposal  of  that  House,  his  late  Majesty  King  Grcorge  IV.,  had  used  the  expres- 
sion, that  he  surrendered  them  **  entirely,"  and  his  present  Majesty  had  said  the 
same  thing  in  other  words — namely,  that  he  surrendered  those  revenues  "  without 
reserve."  The  difference  was  only  in  the  phraseology — there  was  no  difference  of 
meaning.  The  words  of  his  Majesty's  speech  were  these : — "  I  place,  without  re- 
serve, at  your  disposal,  my  interest  in  the  hereditary  revenues,  and  in  those  funds 
which  may  be  derived  from  any  droits  of  the  Crown  or  Admiralty,  from  the  West 
India  duties,"  &c.  kc.  Now,  he  would  ask  if  it  were  not  clear  that  his  Majestr 
would  have  enumerated  the  revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall 
amongst  the  others,  had  he  proposed  to  surrender  them  ?  (no,  no  I)  As  to  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Fox  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  the  question  of  the  Civil  List 
was  discussed,  the  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  in  parliament  when  Mr.  Burke  brought 
forward  the  act  by  which  the  Civil  List  was  divided  into  the  different  classes  of 
expenditure  which  it  contains  at  present ;  and  when  that  bill  was  before  the  House, 
Mr.  Fox  did  not  dissent  from  the  arrangement.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Brougham)  asked  why  the  ministers  did  not  correct  the  mistake  respecting  the 
revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall.  On  the  second  evening  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  heard  that  mistake  corrected  by  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him.  If  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  not  in  the  House  on  that  occasion,  perhaps  he  was 
attending  to  his  duties  elsewhere ;  but  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  in  the  House,  attending 
to  his  duty,  when  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester  (Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey)  asked  whether 
the  revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cemwall  were  included  in  the  sur- 
render, and  it  was  distinctly  answered  that  they  were  not. 


INCENDIARIES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

November  15,  1830. 

Sib  Robert  Perl,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  H.  Sumner,  said,  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  member,  that  four  or  five  hours  every  day  of  ray  life  are  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  these  atrocious  crimes.  I  know  that  volun- 
tary associations  have  been  formed  to  establish  watch  and  ward  in  many  threatened 
situatioDs ;  and  I  believe  that  nothing  but  extraordinary  local  vigilance  will  provide 
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effectual  security  against  these  aboroinablc  offenders.  No  military  force,  no  yeomanry 
force,  can,  I  am  afraid,  defeat  the  wicked  designs  of  men  who  hare  some  ulterior 
object  io  view  beyond  the  mere  redress  of  a  local  evil :  that  I  firmly  believe.  If 
any  measure  can  be  suggested,  by  forming  local  associations,  or  otherwise,  for 
which  the  assistance  of  parliament  or  of  government  may  be  necessary,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  give  it  every  possible  consideration.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
there  is  no  plan,  promising  to  be  effectual,  which  this  House  would  not  cheerfully 
sanction  in  order  to  terminate  a  system  so  disgraceful.  The  House  will  not  require 
me  to  disclose  the  measures  I  am  adopting  to  detect  the  perpetrators — to  do  so  would 
defeat  the  object  itself.  No  expense,  no  exertion,  on  my  part,  has  been  spared,  to 
bring  these  iniquitous  persons  to  justice.  If  any  difficulty  should  arise  in  forming 
voluntary  associations,  or  in  swearing  in  special  constables,  the  House  will,  as  I 
have  said,  be  ready  to  sanction  any  mode  of  removing  that  difficulty,  and  I  may  add, 
for  myself,  that  I  will  give  any  proposition  my  most  willing  attention. 

Mr.  Portman  observed,  that  as  the  law  stood  at  present,  special  constables  might 
be  sworn  in  by  magistrates. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  referred  to  the  statute  of  the  1st  Geo.  IV.,  which  enabled  magis- 
trates to  appoint  special  constables  under  certain  circumstances.  He  did  not  know 
that  it  applied  to  cases  where  there  was  a  mere  apprehension  of  tumulL 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hume,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said — I  deeply  regret  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  connected  two  subjects  which  have  not  the  most  remote  relation  to  each 
other — dissatisfaction  with  the  government  and  the  legal  and  acknowledged  means 
of  showing  it — and  thb  infamous  system  of  destroying  the  property  of  unoffending 
individuals.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  means  what  he  has  been  stating ;  and  1  form 
that  opinion  of  the  construction  of  his  words  from  communications  he  has  himself 
made  to  me.  I  appeal  to  the  House,  whether  it  was  for  the  hon.  member  to  hold 
out  even  the  shadow  of  a  palliation  for  the  late  detestable  proceedings,  by  arguing 
that  the  ministers  are  unpopular? 

Mr.  Hume: — I  did  not. 

Sir  Robert  Peel: — The  hon.  member  said,  that  the  best  law  to  put  an  end  to  them 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  ministers.  Whatever  he  may  do,  I  acquit  those  who  feel  dis- 
satisfied with  government  of  any  participation  in  these  infamous  acts.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  thinking  man  in  the  community,  however  opposed  to  govern- 
ment, who  would  participate  in  these  excesses,  and  who  would  not  join  any  confede- 
racy to  put  an  end  to  them.  Whatever  cause  of  dissatisfaction  there  may  be,  there 
is  a  clear  distinction  between  that  dissatisfaction,  and  outrage  such  as  every  man 
laments.  The  hon.  member  states  truly,  that  voluntary  associations  have  been 
formed  in  various  situations,  to  take  precautions  against  crimes  of  this  nature:  and 
I  apprehend  it  will  be  found  that  magistrates  are  empowered,  on  any  reasonable 
apprehension  of  meditated  felony,  to  swear  in  special  constables.  I  am,  however, 
quite  ready  to  consider  any  further  suggestion,  by  a  temporary  law,  to  render  that 
power  more  effectual.  I  earnestly  recommend,  from  my  experience,  the  utmost  local 
and  personal  care ;  for  I  believe  that  these  crimes  have  been  frequently  committed 
through  the  agency  of  one  or  two  individuals  of  respectable  appearance — so  respect- 
able as  to  disarm  suspicion — unconnected  with  the  parish  or  village  where  the  fire 
takes  place.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  more  situations  than  one;  and  I  can  suggest 
nothing  but  extreme  local  vigilance,  and  associations  among  the  inhabitants,  to  pro- 
tect their  own  property.  I  again  repeat,  that  every  measure  it  may  bo  possible  for 
me  to  adopt,  without  local  knowledge,  shall  be  adopted.  I  am  prepared  to  consider 
any  rational  law,  for  any  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  Hume  hopetl  the  House  would  allow  him  to  explain.  The  right  hon.  baronet 
had  certainly  mistaken  or  misrepresented  what  he  had  said.  At  least,  nothing  which 
bad  fallen  from  him  could  have  been  sufficient  to  excite  much  irritation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  think  that  he  misrepresented  the  hon.  gentleman.     But  be 
must  have  greatly  misunderstood  him,  if  he  (Mr.  Hume)  did  not  say  that  **  no  Act 
of  Parliament  which  they  could  pass  would  have  any  eflect  in  putting  down  the  dis- 
affection, unless  it  were  accompanied  by  concessions."      ••••••  n^ 

disclaimed  any  intention  to  misrepresent  the  language  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  or  to  put  a  false  or  an  unfair  construction  upon  it.  If  the  hon.  geatlemaD 
wished  the  system  of  the  incendiaries  to  be  put  down,  be  (Sir  R.  Peel)  matt  m^,|ImI  tim 
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observations  of  the  hon.  gcDtlemaii  were  but  little  calculated  to  effect  that  object, 
aud  were  at  least  ill-timed. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  II.  Sumner,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  believed,  that  some  advantage 
might  be  gained  by  making  publicly  known  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  law  upon  that 
subject.  By  the  Act  of  1  Geo.  IV.,  c.  27,  for  increasing  the  power  of  magistrates 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  was  provided,  *'  that  in  all  cases  where  it  should  be 
made  appear,  upon  the  oath  of  five  respectable  householders,  that  any  riot  or  other 
breach  of  the  peace  had  taken  place,  or  was  likely  to  take  place,  the  magistrates 
may,  by  precept  in  writing,  call  on  any  number  of  householders  to  act  as  special 
constables,  whenever  they,  the  magistrates,  shall  see  fit  and  necessary;  in  which  case 
it  is  competent  to  the  justices  at  the  sessions  to  order  the  expenses  incurred  by  such 
appointment  of  constables  to  be  paid  by  a  rate  upon  the  county.*'  Now,  according 
to  that  law,  when  the  magistrates  are  satisfied  that  reasonable  grounds  exist  for  sus- 
pecting that  incendiary  acts  are  meditated,  they  are  empowered  to  appoint  constables, 
and  charge  the  expenses  to  the  county. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MINISTERS. 
November  16,  1830. 

Alluding  to  the  defeat  of  ministers  last  night,  in  the  division  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Civil  List,  upon  an  amendment  proposed  on  Sir  Henry  Parneirs  motion, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : — *'  Sir, — The  deep  and  unfeigned 
respect  which  I  owe  to  this  House  induces  me  to  take  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
of  publicly  stating,  here  in  my  place,  that,  in  consequence  of  what  occurred  last 
night,  I  have  felt  it  ray  duty  to  wait  upon  the  king,  and  humbly  and  respectfully  to 
inform  his  Majesty,  that  I  perceive  it  is  no  longer  in  my  power  to  undertake  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  so  far  as  the  administration  of  those  affairs  depends 
upon  me,  either  with  satisfaction  to  my  own  feelings,  or  with  perfect  advantage  to 
the  country.  Sir,  his  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the  resignation 
thus  tendered  on  my  part,  and  I  have  to  inform  the  House,  therefore,  that  I  con- 
sider myself  as  holding  the  seals  of  the  Home  Department  only  until  his  Majesty 
shall  have  been  enabled  to  appoint  a  successor  to  me  in  the  office  which  I  nave 
resigned.  The  same,  Sir,  is  the  case  with  the  other  members  of  the  government. 
They  all  consider  themselves  as  holding  their  respective  offices  only  until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  appointed. 

Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Brougham  having  spoken, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  I  feel  it  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  misunderstand- 
ing, to  trespass  again  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  am 
not  apprehensive  of  any  thing  I  have  said  being  misunderstood  here :  but  in  order  to 
guard  against  any  misapprehension  going  forth  to  the  country,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
notice  one  expression  which  fell  from  the  noble  lord  (Althorp)  opposite.  I  know 
very  well  what  the  noble  lord  meant,  but  out  of  doors  the  expression  to  which  I 
allude  may  possibly  be  misconstrued.  The  noble  lord  said,  **  There  is  no  longer 
any  administration  in  existence.^'  This  is,  no  doubt,  in  effect  true;  buL||L(mght  to 
be  generally  known  and  understood,  that  until  my  successor  is  appoinnoTl  am  in 
full  possession  of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department; 
and  that  I  am  quite  prepared,  if  public  necessity  should  require  me,  to  exercise 
that  authority  to  its  utmost  extent,  being  quite  confident  that  I  shall  receive  the 
support  of  this  House  and  of  the  country  if  I  exert  that  authority  in  any  tase  in 
which  the  public  welfare  calls  for  the  exertion  of  it.  _^ 

Lord  Althorp  said,  I  assure  the  ri^ht  hon.  secretary  that  I  did  not  misunder^  Mf 
stand  him.     God  forbid  that  I  should  have  imputed  to  him  any  disposition  to  allow   ^^ 
the  public  service  to  suffer  injury  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which  are  about 
to  take  place.     All  I  meant  was,  that  under  such  circumstances,  motions  of  so 
much  importance  as  that  of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  have  never  been  discussed 
in  parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  my  explanation  was  intended  to  prevent  misconception  out  of 
doors.    I  was  well  aware  that  the  noble  lord  had  not  misunderstood  me. 
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DR.  PHILLPOTTS,  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

NoVEBfBEB    17,    1830. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Sir  J.  Graham,  relating  to  the  proposed  election  of  the 
ReT.  Dr.  Phillpotts  as  bishop  of  the  see  of  Exeter, — 

Sib  iioBEBT  Pebl  said,  that  his  Majesty's  pleasure  had  been  taken  respecting  thf 
issuing  of  the  conee  d'elire  for  the  election  of  Dr.  Phillpotts,  before  hia  Miyesty't 

government  had  been  dissolved,  and  before  the  notice  to  which  the  hon.  baronet 
ad  referred  had  been  given,  and  his  Msyesty's  intentions  liad  been  notified,  previous 
to  the  giving  of  that  notice,  to  Dr.  PhiUpotts,  respecting  the  living  of  Stanhope  m 
commendam;  the  instruments  for  the  coiige  (Telire  had  been  accordingly  completed; 
but  no  steps  had  been  taken  respecting  the  p^ranting  of  the  living  of  Stanhope  m  com^ 
mendanij  and  no  steps  would  be  taken,  until  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Phillpotts  had 
taken  place.  He  should  not  feel  himself  justified  in  expediting  the  passing  of  any 
such  instrument.  He  should  not  feel  himself  warranted  m  departing  from  the  usual 
course,  and  therefore,  until  the  consecration  had  taken  place,  he  should  not  take  any 
steps  for  the  issuing  of  an  instrument  for  the  holding  of  the  living  in  question  m 
commendam.  Probably  his  Migesty's  government  would  be  completed  before  that 
time,  and  he  should  not  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  any  such  step  respecting 
such  an  instrument.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  say,  that  with  regard  to  any  in- 
strument upon  which  his  Majesty's  pleasure  had  been  taken  previous  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  ministry,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty,  as  secretary  of  state,  though  holding 
the  seals  of  oflSce  only  pro  tempore^  to  transmit  to  his  Mi^esty  such  an  instrument 
for  bis  Majesty's  signature.  At  the  present  moment,  there  were  various  instraments 
passing  through  the  Home  Office,  respecting  which  his  Majesty's  pleasure  had  been 
already  taken.  This,  however,  he  would  state,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  bon« 
baronet,  that  he  might  be  assured  that  nothing  would  be  done  secretly  respecting 
this ;  but  that,  in  the  event,  which  was  very  improbable,  of  his  (Sir  Robert  Peel's) 
holding  the  seals  of  office  when  that  instrument  was  to  be  made  out,  he  should  srive 
him  previous  notice,  and  the  fullest  information  which  was  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  bring  that  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  House.  It  was  extremely  improbable, 
as  he  had  already  said,  that  he  should  still  hold  the  seals  of  office  then.  He  oould 
not  promise  that,  in  such  an  event,  he  would  depart  from  the  usual  course ;  but  be 
repeatedy  that  he  would  give  the  hon.  baronet  notice  before  any  step  should  be  taken 
for  making  out  the  instrument.  He  was  aware  that  any  delay  in  the  discussion  of 
the  hon.  baronet's  motion  would  be  most  disagreeable  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  aAer 
the  notice  which  had  been  given  by  the  hon.  Baronet.  After  that  notice  it  would 
be  most  disagreeable  to  him  if  his  friends  in  that  House  should  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  soon  as  possible,  of  stating  the  reasons  upon  which  he  grounded  his 
defence. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 
Novembeb  18, 1830. 

On  the  bringing  up  of  a  petition  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  from  the  parish  of  St. 
John,  South  wark, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  if  he  had  remained  in  office,  and  if  any  one  had  proposed 
that  a  select  dommittee  should  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  efficiency  of  the 
police,  and  whether  the  charge  for  it  could  be  reduced,  he  should  not  have  had  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  acceding  to  such  a  proposition.  He  should,  on  the  contrary', 
be  most  ready  to  acouiesce  in  it;  not  because  the  expense  of  the  police  had  in  the 
slightest  degree  shaRcn  his  conviction  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some 
sucK^rce  should  exist  for  the  preservation  of  the  persons  and  property  of  the  in* 
habillnts  of  this  great  metropolis,  but  because  he  should  be  glad  to  be  afforded  the 
public  opportunity  of  examininp:  into  every  proceeding  connected  with  the  new 
establishment,  its  mode  of  appointment,  its  arrangement,  the  real  amount  of  the 
expense  which  was  incurred  for  it,  and  of  having  a  compwiaon  dcMnPi  bo|h  qi^  cbi 
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score  of  expense  and  efficiency,  between  the  present  improved  system  of  police  and 
that  which  formerly  existed.  He  should  be  glad  to  be  afforded  such  an  opportunity, 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  gross  misrepresentations  which  had  beea 
spread  abroad  by  interested  persons  on  this  subject.  If,  therefore,  any  such  com- 
mittee should  have  been  proposed,  he,  for  one,  should  have  been  most  happy,  if  he  had 
continued  in  office,  to  second  the  motion,  as  he  felt  convinced  that  the  result  of  the 
evidence  which  would  be  produced  before  that  committee,  would  be,  to  establish  in 
every  respect  the  great  claims  which  the  new  police  possessed  upon  the  public  approba- 
tion and  confidence.  People  supposed  that  the  sole  object  of  the  new  police  establish- 
ment in  London,  was  to  keep  watch  upon  individual  houses.  Now  no  police,  ne 
matter  how  constituted,  could  do  so  effectually,  if  the  individual  inhabitants  of  sucb 
booses  did  not  respectively  exert  themselves  a  little  to  protect  their  own  property. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  within  the  last  few  months,  in  consequence  of  bis 
Mijesty^s  accession  to  the  throne,  there  had  been  various  public  occasions, — such 
as  reviews,  and  other  public  exhibitions, — upon  which  immense  crowds  of  people  had 
been  a^isembled,  and  in  all  such  instances  the  most  perfect  order  had  been  maintained 
by  means  of  the  new  police.  It  was  obvious  at  once,  that  in  a  population  such  as 
existed  in  this  metropolis  of  upwards  of  1,200,000  persons,  there  should  be  some 
civil  means  for  preserving  order  and  regularity.  If  no  such  civil  means  existed,  the 
only  alternative  would  be  the  maintenance  of  an  immense  military  force,  and  ft 
corresponding  increase  in  the  army  estimates  and  expenditure.  If  be  had  beea 
rightly  informed,  the  most  perfect  order  and  regularity  had  been  maintained  by  the 
new  police  on  the  occasions  to  which  he  had  alluded;  and  he  had  not  heard,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  number  of  persons  that  had  been  congregated  on  those  occa- 
siuns,  that  a  single  accident  had  occurred.  He  undoubtedly  thought,  that  it  might 
be  made  a  question  whether  a  portion  of  the  charge  for  the  police  might  not  be  fairly 
borne  by  the  country  at  iaige.  He  believed  that  if  the  expense  for  the  police  had  beea 
limited  to  6d.  in  the  pound,  they  would  not  have  heard  a  word  about  the  unconstitu- 
tional nature  of  that  force.  He  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  police 
establishment  at  a  less  charge  than  that  now  incurred  for  it;  and  if  that  charge  was  to 
continue  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  tax,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  it  below  8d, 
in  the  pound.  He  must  say,  that  when  complaints  were  made  of  a  chaise  of  2s.  6d« 
in  the  pound  being  imposed  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  local  police,  that 
such  a  charge  was  not  countenanced  by  the  law.  The  maximum  charge  was  fixed  by 
the  Act  at  8d.  in  the  pound ;  and  if  the  overseers  of  the  different  panshes  asked  the 
inhabitants  to  pay  2s.  6d.  on  account  of  the  new  police,  he  would  tell  them  that  the 
overseers  had  no  legal  authority  to  levy  more  than  8d.  for  that  purpose.  He  knew 
that  a  great  misunderstanding  prevailed  in  the  public  on  that  subject,  and  he  thought 
it  right  to  say  thus  much  with  a  view  to  remove  it.  He  was  afraid  that  the  result 
of  the  labours  of  a  committee,  if  the  charge  were  still  to  be  defrayed  by  local  taxa- 
tion, would  not  be  to  reduce  its  amount.  He  hoped  that  a  committee,  if  one  should 
be  appointed,  would  enter  minutely  into  every  portion  of  the  financial  question  with 
regard  to  this  force — that  it  would  consider  the  amount  of  the  wages — the  mode  of 
forming  the  various  corps ;  and  that  it  would  examine  into  the  condition  of  every 
class  of  the  police,  and  that  it  would  consider  whether  it  was  possible  to  produce  an 
efficient  and  respectable  corps  for  less  than  the  present  charge.  He  did  not  think 
that  such  a  force  could  be  produced  for  a  less  charge ;  but  if  it  could,  and  he  had 
continued  in  office,  no  man  would  have  been  more  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  sugges- 
tions from  a  committee  to  attain  that  object.  The  chief  objection  which  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  been  urged  ajjainst  the  plan  of  the  new  police  was,  that  the  amount  of 
salary  was  not  such  as  would  secure  respectable  persons  to  fill  situations  in  it.  A 
guinea  a- week  was  the  salary,  subject  to  certain  deductions  for  lodgings,  and  other 
matters.  One  great  object  in  the  formation  of  the  new  police  establishment  was, 
that  having  removed  it  from  the  power  of  the  local  authorities.  Parliament  might 
always  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  its  power  of  inspection  over  it,  and  that 
from' time  to  time  the  various  matters  connected  with  it  should  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  that  House.  He  conceived  that  the  period  had  hardly  arrived  for  the 
institution  of  such  an  enquiry;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  excitement  of  the  public 
mind  was  such  as  had  been  represented,  let  a  committee  be  appointed,  for  he  would 
mafn^fijn  that»  having  taken  away  the  local  authority  over  the  police,  that  House  was 
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bound  to  institute  any  enquiry  which  might  be  necessary  on  the  subject.  He  woold 
say,  as  secretary  of  state,  that  if  the  police  force  was  not  honestly  mana^ped  and  con- 
ducted, it  would  be  a  curse,  instead  of  being  an  advantage,  to  the  pubhe.  He  was 
therefore  of  opinion  that  a  parliamentary  committee  should  from  time  to  time  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  subject,  not  with  a  view  to  throw  any  doubts  u^n  the  general  effi- 
ciency of  the  new  police,  but  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  improvements  might 
not  be  made  in  the  eflSciency  and  arrangement  of  that  force.  With  regard  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  parishes,  they  had  been  always  properly  attended  to ;  he  had 
shown  no  favour  in  the  appointment,  and  he  was  sure  tnat  every  gentleman  in  that 
House  must  know  that  he  had  not  prostituted  the  appointments  in  the  new  police  to 
any  private  purpose.  The  parishes  should  understand  that  they  could  recommend 
individuals  who  were  qualified  for  the  situation,  and  that  their  recommendations 
would  be  attended  to,  as  well  as  those  from  any  other  quarter.  But  if  the  parishes 
were  to  recommend  those  thev  thought  fit,  and  if  there  was  to  be  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  complying  with  their  recommendation,  the  effect  would  be  to  give  to  the 
parishes  a  control  over  the  appointment  of  the  police,  which  it  was  the  olject  of  the 
act  to  take  out  of  their  hands.  The  effect  would  be  to  do  away  with  all  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  new  police  establishment,  and  to  do  away  with  the  arranffement 
of  the  whole  metropolitan  police  being  placed  under  the  control  of  one  head,  upon 
which  arrangement  the  efficiency  of  the  present  public  establishment  so  entirely  de- 
pended. At  the  same  time  he  thought  that  there  should  be  always  a  ready  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  that  head  to  act  in  concert,  and  co-operate  with  the  parish 
authorities. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  afterwards  gave  notice,  that  immediately  after  the  Christmas  re- 
cess he  would  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  on  the  subject.  He 
repeated,  he  would  move  for  such  a  committee,  not  from  any  doubts  which  he  enter- 
tained of  the  efficiency  of  the  new  police,  but  because  he  was  anxious  that  the  whole 
establishment  should  be  examined. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wyse,  observed,  that  the  hon.  member  was  mis- 
taken, since  the  expense  of  the  constabulary  force  in  Ireland  was  not  supported  by 
local  taxation  alone.  A  considerable  part  of  the  expense  of  that  establi^unent  was 
taken  from  the  consolidated  fund.  He  would  now  refer  again  for  one  moment  to 
the  expense  of  the  new  police  establishment,  in  order  to  say,  that  by  the  terms  of 
the  act  which  he  had  introduced  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  police,  an  account 
was  to  be  laid  before  parliament,  within  thirty  days  of  its  assembling,  of  the  real 
amount  of  the  sums  paid  by  each  parish  on  account  of  the  new  police.  That  pro- 
vision referred  to  the  meeting  of  parliament  after  December ;  and  therefore,  when 
parliament  did  again  assemble  he  should  move  for  that  account,  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  the  sums  stated  to  have  been  paid  for  the  new  police  had  not  been 
really  required  for  that  purpose. 


NEW  MINISTRY. 

November  22,  1830. 

Sib  Robert  Peel,  in  reference  to  the  hon.  member's  allusion  to,  and  implied  want 
of  viKilaoce  and  promptitude  in  the  late  cabinet,  with  respect  to  the  disturbances 
existing  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  could  only  say,  that  every  aid  which  it  was 
possible  for  the  counties  in  question  to  receive  from  the  military  force  at  the  disposal 
of  government,  they  had  received ;  that  every  suggestion  of  the  local  magistracy — 
every  suggestion  calculated  to  stop  the  evil — had  been  adopted  by  the  late  govern- 
ment, which  paid  the  most  undivided  attention  to  the  case.  Where  parties  locally 
interested  co-operated  with  government — where  the  disposition  towards  distorbance 
had  been  promptly  met  by  them — it  was  always  suppressed.  He  had  seen  indivi- 
duals, imsupported  bv  any  force,  refuse  to  sign  papers  guaranteeing  a  rednetioD  of 
rents  and  tithes,  and  ne  knew  of  no  one  case  of  personal  violence  having  been  oflbred 
to  such  individuals,  who  were  uniformly  succcssfid  in  their  resistance  to  taeh  law- 
less demands.  In  all  case  of  this  nature  the  rioters  had  retiredt  threntaofay  patttapa 
to  return  on  i  future  day,  bat  they  did  not    No  donbti  if  thart  waa 
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military  and  local  force  to  support  persons  who  acted  thus,  and  repress  disturbance, 
Parliament  would  be  at  least  as  much  in  fault  as  the  late  government,  for  having 
compelled  ministers  to  adopt  dangerous  reductions.  He  repeated,  every  thing  which 
it  waa  possible  to  do  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  despatching  detachments  of  the 
military,  and  sending  portions  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis  (although  that  was  a 
body  intended  for  other  purposes),  to  aid  the  local  force  where  the  exigency  called 
for  such  assistance.  Every  species  of  civil,  military,  and  legal  assistance  had  been 
promptly  given  to  the  local  magistracy. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  afterwards,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Baring,  ventured  to  say,  that  if  a  pro- 
posal had  been  made  by  government  last  year  to  increase  the  military  force  of  the 
coontry,  in  anticipation  of  disturbances  such  as  now  existed, — he  ventured  to  say 
that  the  proposal  would  not  have  met  the  approbation  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  The 
hon.  memlier  had  said,  the  disorders  might  still  be  put  down,  and  in  this  sentiment 
he  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  gentleman.  Indeed,  he  saw  no  reason  for  apprehension. 
He  thought  that,  even  without  reference  to  a  military  force,  the  fact  of  every  man 
that  was  menaced  being,  as  was  doubtless  the  case,  prepared  to  fight  in  defence  of 
his  property,  was  sufficient  without  such  an  effort.  If  aggressions  were  met  by  a 
pusillanimous  compliance,  no  military  force  would  suffice  to  put  down  the  dis- 
tarbonces.  Every  man  who  had  landed  property  had  dependents  more  or  less 
mimeroas — let  him  arm  them,  and  they  would  repel  all  aggp^^ssion.  A  case  had 
occurred  in  which  this  was  done,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  put  down  a  riot. 
Let  others  follow  the  example,  and  refuse  to  make  concessions  to  tumultuous  vio- 
lence, and  he  would  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  there  existed  a  military  force 
sufficient  (when  thus  aided)  to  put  down  the  disturbances.  But  without  that,  all 
the  military  and  civil  force  that  could  be  brought  to  act — all  the  efibrts  of  a  Secretary 
of  State — were  as  nothing.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  perilous  state  of  things  if  every 
thing  depended  upon  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  an  individual  sitting  in  an  office  at 
Whitehall.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  any  other  functionary, 
to  act  with  advantage  in  such  cases,  unaided  by  the  suggestions  of  the  local  ma« 
gistracy. 


SALARIES,  PENSIONS,  NATIONAL  DISTRESS. 

December  6,  1830. 

In  a  conversational  discussion,  originated  by  Mr.  Waithman,  relating  to  salaries, 
pensons,  and  national  distress, — 

Sib  Robert  Fivel,  rising  after  Mr.  George  Robinson,  said,  he  thought  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  shown,  by  his  own  observation,  that  such  an  enouiry  as  he  bad 
recommended  would  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  He  had  mention^  one  topic 
on  which  he  desired  a  special  enquiry,  namely,  the  operation  of  taxation  in  pro- 
ducing the  general  distress.  For  that  he  wanted  a  special  committee.  If  a  com- 
mitte^were  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  general  distress,  that  cause 
would  undergo  investigation;  and  was  he  to  be  told  that  it  would  be  possible  for  one 
committee  to  enquire  into  all  the  causes  of  distress  ?  That  one  committee  would 
have  to  enquire  into  the  effect  of  the  corn-laws — of  the  poor-laws — into  the  eflect 
of  taxation ;  and,  after  having  enquired  into  the  efiects  of  all  these  things,  it  would 
have  to  find  out  remedie:^  for  the  distress.  If,  however,  a  committee  could  be  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  subjects  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for  Callington, 
be  thought  it  would  be  beneficial.  The  time  was  come  when  it  would  be  most 
expedient  for  the  House  to  institute  some  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
districts,  and  into  the  causes  of  the  disturbances  in  the  southern  counties;  and 
particularly  into  the  practical  operation  and  administration  of  the  poor-laws.  An 
enquiry,  limited  to  the  defects  of  the  administration  of  those  laws,  might  be  most 
useful,  and  he  would  willingly  go  into  it,  without  any  reference  to  party  or  politics, 
but  solely  with  a  view  to  better  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  was  of 
great  importance  to  get  a  few  facts,  so  that  the  present  condition  of  the  labourer  in 
some  counties — in  the  weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  for  example — might  be  contrasted 
with  hk  condition  in  other  counties,  under  different  physical  circumstances,  and  with 
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hU  condition  in  past  times.  He  should  like,  also,  to  contrast  tbe  condition  of  (he 
agricultural  labourers  in  those  districts  where  wages  were  paid  out  of  the  rates*  and 
where  roundsmen  were  common,  with  their  condition  in  those  distriets  where  the 
uragen  of  the  labourers  were  wholly  paid  by  the  employer,  and  roundsmen  were 
unEnown.  The  practical  operation  of  the  two  systems  would  then  be  accuntely 
known,  which  would  be  of  great  use.  He  would  enquire  also  into  the  influence  of 
rents,  and  into  their  amount.  At  present,  it  was  generally  stated  that  high  rents 
liad  contributed  to  the  distress.  That  was  not  his  opinion ;  but  in  the  committee 
those  who  supported  that  opinion  could  be  heard*  and  the  landowners  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  proving  its  incorrectness.  The  committee  might  enquire,  too* 
into  the  probability  of  our  population  finding  a  vent  in  our  colonies  of  North 
America.  A  gentleman,  who  had  been  sent  thither  to  make  enquiries  into  tbe 
quantity  of  land  yet  unappropriated,  and  into  the  best  conditions  of  making  grants, 
had  lately  returned,  and  he  tiad  made  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies ;  and  a  committee,  having  bis  information,  might  examine  how  far  volun- 
tary emigration  might  be  looked  to  as  a  means  of  relief  If  he  only  had  complete 
information  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  two  or  tnree 
counties,  and  their  condition  in  tbe  same  counties  forty  years  ago,  and  some  know- 
ledge of  their  condition  in  other  counties,  he  would  not  sa^  that  some  remedy  for  the 
distress  might  not  be  devised ;  for  he  still  remained  of  opinion*  that  a  correct  arrange- 
ment of  a  tew  prominent  and  leading  facts  was  the  b^t  foundation  for  future  mea- 
sures. If  he  were  placed  in  the  committee,  he  should  make  it  his  olject  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  enquiry ;  and  the  public  time  of  public  men  could  not  be  better 
employed  than  in  investigating  such  a  subject. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Sir  E.  Knatchbull*  said  he  hoped  it  would  be  uoder<i 
stood  that  he  attributed  the  present  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  to  no 
particular  persons,  nor  did  he  speak  of  it  as  caused  by  the  fault  of  any  body  of  men. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  had  been  gradually 
deteriorating  for  several  years  past,  but  he  did  not  attribute  that  as  a  fault  to  any 
one  class,  lie  wished  it  abo  to  be  understood,  that  he  had  never  once  thought  or 
said,  that  the  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  was  caused 
by  the  conduct  of  the  upper  classes. 


THE  CIVIL  LIST. 

DfiCSMBEE  7,   1830. 

SiE  Robert  Peel  addressed  himself  to  Lord  Althorp  across  the  table,  and 
understood  to  say,  that  as  the  order  of  the  House  had  already  been  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  upon  the  civil  list,  his  Majesty's  ministers  ought  to 
move  to  rescind  that  order,  and  then  to  appoint  another  committee,  as  it  would  be 
very  irregular  and  improper  to  keep  the  present  committee  in  abeyance,  merely  npon 
a  private  understandmg  that  the  noble  lord  was  preparing  papers,  and  getting 
ready  propositions  to  lay  before  it.  He  apprehendea  that  another  committee  could 
not  be  appointed,  nor  could  the  subject,  with  propriety,  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  present  committee,  unless  the  House  first  rescinded  the  order  for  its  appoint- 
ment. 

In  reply  to  some  hostile  animadversions  by  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Sir  Robert  Peel  arosei 
and,  thus  expressed  himself: — Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  heard  such  a  speech  as  that  in 
niv  life.  Is  it  for  the  hon.  gentleman,  because  I  chose  to  put  a  question  to  his 
3iLye8ty*8  ministers  on  the  course  they  mean  to  pursue,  to  leirture  me?— Does  the 
hon.  gentleman  consider  himself  entitled  to  lecture  me,  I  say,  upon  throwing  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  his  Majesty's  government?  Impediments! — what  imj^imenta 
have  I  thrown  in  tlie  way  of  the  noble  loni?  The  noble  lord  may,  pwfaaps,  be 
perfectly  reasonable,  perfectly  right  in  his  wish,  that  government  shoula  have  time 
to  consider  what  civil  list  they  will  propose  to  the  committee,  and  that  the  oommittee 
shall  not  meet  until  the  proposition  is  ready  to  be  made.  But  what  I  say  is,  that  an 
order  of  the  House  is  alreauy  made,  that  a  select  committee  be  appointed,  and  yeC 
tbe  noble  lord  savs  he  shall  not  be  prepared  to  make  any  propoeal  to  that  oonnnitlre 
until  aftn  the  CoriatiBat  recess;  and  therefore  two  months  mutt  clfpw  bifim  llif 
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« 

eommittee  can  sit  with  effect.  If  this  be  so,  surely  there  ought  to  be  some  distinct 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  sanction  the  non-meeting  of  the  committee. 
The  hoQ,  gentleman  says,  because  I  was  against  the  appointment  of  that  committee, 
I  ought  to  be  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposal  of  the  noble  lord.  Sir,  we  are  to 
conmer  the  orders  of  the  House,  and  not  the  sentiments  of  individuals.  If  the 
noble  loixl  thinks  that  the  committee  ought  not  to  meet  till  after  the  Christmaf 
reeesA,  this  postponement  should  have  the  direct  sanction  of  the  House. 

After  some  unimportant  remarks  from  Lord  Althorp,  and  one  or  two  other  meai'r 
bera,  the  conversation  dropped. 


GRAND  JURIES  IN  IRELAND. 
December  9,  1830. 

In  a  debate  upon  certain  resolutions,  moved  by  Sir  John  Newport,  on  the  sulject 
of  grand  juries  in  Ireland, 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  course  of  the 
proceeding  rather  then  on  the  substance  of  the  motion.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had 
proposed  tive  resolutions  in  detail,  calling  on  the  House  to  afl^rm  several  important 
matters.  The  House  should  be  careful  how  it  affirmed  those  matters ;  and  he  would 
therefore  suggest  that  it  would  be  better,  before  affirming  those  matters,  that  the 
House  should  see  the  resolutions  in  print,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  well  consider- 
iDg  the  subject  He  objected,  then,  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  right  hon.  baronet. 
The  object  of  the  resolutions  was  to  declare  that  the  lessee  should  not  pay  the  cets, 
which  should  be  paid  by  the  lessor.  He  wished  the  House  of  Commons  to  declare 
that  the  occupier  ought  not  to  pay  the  assessment ;  but  surely  the  interval  between 
the  House  of  Commons  making  that  declaration  and  passing  a  bill  to  impose  the 
payment  on  the  other  class,  should  be  as  short  as  possible.  When  the  right  hon, 
baronet  remembered  the  agitated  state  of  Ireland,  he  would  himself  see  the  pr(H)riety 
of  not  condenming  one  system,  by  a  resolution  of  that  House,  before  the  legislature 
were  prepared  to  establish  another.  His  right  hon.  friend  (Mr  M.  Fitzgerald)  knew 
that  be  did  not  agree  to  all  his  views.  He  objected  to  establishing  any  board« 
whether  under  the  government  or  not,  to  regulate  local  taxation.  Local  taiatiot^ 
should,  he  thought,  be  regulated  by  local  authorities,  which  he  preferred  to  any 
board.  The  object,  he  thought,  should  be  to  establish  a  local  authority,  but  to  place 
that  authority  under  certain  restrictions,  and  subject  its  acts  to  revision.  Certainly 
be  objected  strongly  to  the  present  plan  of  allowing  one  individual  to  name  all  the 
members  of  these  little  parliaments,  as  the  grand  juries  were  called.  All  the  objec^ 
tions  to  select  vestries  applied  with  great  force  to  a  body  of  twenty-three  persons, 
selected  by  one  individual.  He  wanted  to  see  the  people  of  Ireland  take  an  interest 
m  such  institutions  themselves,  and  he  should  like  to  see  them  estabHsb,  with  cer^ 
tain  checks,  institutions  for  local  expenditure,  such  as  were  in  England.  He  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  body  to  which  this  power  was  intrusted  very  numerous — it  m^h^ 
nearly  approach  the  number  of  an  English  grand  jury.  He  wished  next  to  separ^tf^ 
the  judicial  power  from  the  power  of  levying  taxes.  If  twenty-three  gentlemen  fs* 
serted  that  a  tax  was  necessary,  or  if  they,  as  the  taxing  body,  should  feel  objections 
to  any  tax  proposed,  ho  should  not  be  disposed  to  prefer  the  decision  of  any  otfaev 
body,  particularly  if  they  were  taken  from  the  landowners,  and  the  landowner^ 
were  to  be,  as  ^'as  pnjposcd,  the  rate-payers.  On  this  body,  however,  there  ought 
to  be  a  check.  It  should  have  the  absolute  power  to  levy  taxes  for  useful  works ; 
but,  to  have  an  assurance  against  jobs,  two  means  might  be  employed  so  as  to  en- 
sure that  the  money  was  expended  properly.  He  would  give  a  veto  to  some  Board 
on  any  project  involving  a  large  expense — such  as  several  thousand  pounds ;  and  he 
would  not  allow  the  work  to  be  done  except  by  public  contract.  He  knew  no  other 
body  so  likely  as  this  to  determine  correctly  what  works  were  useful.  Then  there 
ought  to  be,  on  the  part  of  the  public  authority,  a  power  to  compel  the  grand  jury 
to  give  an  account  of  all  the  money  expended.  He  could  not  see  in  this  case  any 
objection  to  give  such  a  power  to  the  government ;  and  he  did  not  know  why  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  should  not  be  called  on  to  render  an  acooiMit  of  i^  th9  moosgr- 
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he  was  authorized  to  expend.  These  were  the  g^reat  principles  on  which  he  would 
proceed.  With  respect  to  advancing  money  for  public  works — though  he  admitted 
that,  in  particular  cases,  it  had  been  advantageous — he  could  not  give  his  assent  to 
it  as  a  general  system.  To  give  £100,000  to  relieve  urgent  distress  might  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  to  employ  the  public  funds  to  find  employment  for  the  people,  was  likely 
to  stimulate  population  beyond  its  due  proportion.  It  would  interfere  with  the  na- 
tural dcmana  for  labour;  and,  as  the  stimulus  could  not  be  continually  and  perpetu- 
ally applied,  it  must  end  in  a  convulsion,  and  greater  distress  than  it  was  intended  to 
relieve.  It  could  not  confer  a  permanent  benefit  on  the  country.  Moreover,  to 
advance  money  on  a  great  scale  for  carrying  on  public  works,  would  nut  accord  in 
any  manner  with  the  general  financial  system  of  this  country.  In  conclusion,  tlie 
right  hon.  gentleman  apologised  to  the  Ilouse  for  the  length  of  his  remarks,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  they  would  not  be  considered  as  at  all  tending  to  undervalue  the 
exertions  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  or  lessen  the  importance  of  the  object  be  hid 
in  view. 
Sir  John  Newport^s  resolutions  were  withdrawn. 


REDUCTION  OF  SALARIES'  COMMITTEE. 

Decembbb  10,  1830. 

In  a  conversation  respecting  the  select  committee  which  had  been  appointed  the 
preceding  night,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  for  an  enquiry  into  the  salaries  of 
public  officers  under  the  Crown — 

Sib  Robbbt  Peel  admitted  that  the  committee  was  very  fairly  formed.  If  indi- 
viduals were  not  included  who  last  night  spoke  in  favour  of  reduction,  it  could  only 
have  been  the  result  of  chance,  arising  out  of  the  manner  in  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  was  ordinarily  arranged.  The  subject  to  be  considered  was  an 
exceedingly  delicate  one.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  what  would  be  a 
sufficient  remuneration  for  a  Prime  Minister,  or  a  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  enquiring  into  the  private  circumstances  of  the  individual.  With  reference 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
object  of  this  enquiry  would  be  much  better  served  by  omitting  him  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
and  his  right  hon.  friend.  They  were  placed  in  a  more  painful  situation  than  if 
they  even  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  government ;  because  any  honourable 
man  in  office  would  much  rather  agree  to  a  reduction  of  his  salary,  than  say  that 
for  many  years  he  had  been  receiving  more  than  the  public  ought  to  have  paid.  In 
his  opinion,  therefore,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  afibrd  satisfaction  to  the  public,  if 
those  who  had  held  office  were  merely  called  on  to  give  their  evidence.  It  would 
be  much  more  agreeable  to  him  to  appear  before  the  committee  as  a  witness,  than  to 
sit  on  it  as  a  judge ;  for  if  he  gave  his  conscientious  opinion  that  the  salaries  ought 
not  to  be  lowered,  it  might  be  unjustly  supposed  that  he  was  only  vindicating  the 
character  and  conduct  of  himself  and  of  those  who  had  been  connected  with  him  in 
office.  If  it  were  necessary  that  he  should  act  on  the  committee,  he  would  not 
shrink  from  the  performance  of  his  duty ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  omit 
his  name  and  that  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  He  begged  leave  again  to  state  his 
willingness  to  give  all  the  information  in  his  power  to  facilitate  the  enquiry ;  and 
to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  thought  the  committee  was  very  fairly  framed. 


PROCESSION  OF  THE  TRADES  TO  ST.  JAMES'  PALACE. 

Decbmbeb  10,  1830. 

In  a  discussion  which  commenced  with  Mr.  Grove  Price,  respecting  the  large 
masses  of  the  people  which  had  accompanied  the  deputation  from  different  trades, 
to  present  an  address  to  his  Majesty  at  St.  James*  Palace,  a  few  days  ago— 

Sib  Robbbt  Peel  said,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  meeting  aueh  aa  that 
•aaamblfld  the  oth«r  day,  ifor  the  pnrpoae  of  going  up  with  an  addren  to  tha  tove- 
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reign,  was  illegal.     Such  a  meeting  might  be,  as  that  was,  quite  peaceable,  but 
still  an  actual  tumult  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  render  it  illegal.     The  mobs 
which  assembled  under  Lord  George  Gordon,  professed  that  they  met  for  the  most 
peaceable  purposes;  but,  nevertheless,  all  the  authorities  of  that  day,  and  ever  since, 
had  no  doubt  that  they  were  illegal  assemblies.     Indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
sider that  an  assemblage  of  10,000  or  20,000  persons  round  the  doors  of  Parliament, 
in  times  of  public  calamity,  or  in  a  period  of  great  excitement,  should  not  have  some 
undue  control  on  their  proceedings;  and  on  this  ground  such  assemblages,  however 
peaceable  their  professed  and  even  real  object  might  be,  were  very  wisely  prohibited. 
With  respect  to  the  case  before  the  House,  he  was  very  glad  to  find  that  Govern- 
ment looked  upon  it  rather  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  than  the  rule;  for 
undoubtedly,  if  such  assemblages  were  to  be  permitted  on  the  precedent  of  this,  it 
might  lead  to  serious  evils,  and  certainly  would  cause  very  great  public  inconveni- 
ence.    He  owned  he  had  heard  now  for  the  first  time,  but  with  great  r^ret,  that  a 
tri-colored  flag  had  been  borne  amongst  the  banners  of  that  procession.     He  heard 
it  with  the  more  regret,  as,  from  the  communication  that  had  been  made  to  him  by 
the  deputation  that  had  waited  upon  him  before  he  went  out  of  office,  he  had  under- 
stood that  nothing  of  this  kind  was  contemplated.     Three  persons  from  the  trades' 
societies  had  waited  upon  him,  acquainting  him  with  the  circumstances  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  had   already  alluded  in  his  statement  of  what  occurred 
before  the  noble  lord  now  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department.     Those  three  in- 
dividuals were  not  of  any  high  rank  in  life;  but  he  had  received  and  treated  them 
with  a  respect  which  he  considered  very  justly  due  to  the  good  sense  and  intelligence 
which  they  appeared  to  possess.     They  stated  the  disappointment  experienced  by 
the  trades  at  the  postponement  of  his  Majesty's  intended  visit  to  the  city,  after  the 
expensive  preparations  they  had  made  in  flags  and  banners  to  receive  him,  and  they 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  allowed  to  present  their  address  at  the  levee.     He  said,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  that  course,  but  it  must  be  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  not  many  of  their  body  should  come  up  with  the  deputation.    On  that  under- 
standing they  went  away;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  a  similar  understanding  was 
entered  into  with  the  noble   lord,  his  successor  in  office.    As  to  the  tri-colored 
flag,  he  would  adroit  that,  as  the  flag  of  a  country  whose  change  of  government  we 
had  acknowledged,  and  with  which  we  were  in  perfect  amity,  it  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  the  representative  of  any  crimes  which  in  former  times  had  been  com- 
mitted under  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  wish,  that  in  a  procession  got  up 
to  compliment  the  sovereign  of  this  country,  there   should  be  no  other  flag  intro- 
duced but  our  own  national  flags.     He  would  have  said  the  same  last  year,  had  the 
white  flag  been  borne  in  any  similar  procession.     Still  he  must  hope  that  there  was 
some  mistake  in  this,  and  that  a  flag  belonging  to  one  of  the  trades,  which  were  of 
various  colours,  was  mistaken  for  the  tri-color ;  for  he  owned  he  could  not  have 
expected,  after  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the  leaders  of  this  procession, 
that  they  would  have  sanctioned  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Cornewall  said,  that  he  was  in  Pall-Mall  on  the  day  in  question,  and  saw  the 
whole  procession  pass.  He  could  not  tell  why,  but  there  had  been  an  impression  on 
his  mind,  while  the  procession  was  passing,  that  he  should  see  the  tri-colored  flag 
among  tiie  banners;  but  it  was  not  there;  he  could  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that 
there  was  no  tri-colored  flag,  and  he  should  be  ready  even  to  depose  to  that  fact  in 
a  court  of  justice. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  now  more  convinced  that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake 
as  to  the  flag  being  a  tri-color;  but  even  if  it  were,  it  would  be  unfair  to  fix  upon 
it  as  the  act  of  those  who  managed  the  procession.  In  an  assembly  of  10,000 
persons,  it  was  impossible  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  such  a  flag,  by  qpe 
or  two;  and  it  would  therefore  be  unjust  to  charge  it  as  the  act  of  the  whole. 

After  some  remarks  from  Lord  John  Russell, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  wished  to  be  understood  as  not  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  of  permitting  tliis  procession ;  but  he  would  fully  admit  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  tlie  knowledge  of  it  had  reached  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  it  would  have  been  impolitic  to  proscribe  the  meeting.  He 
had  been  long  enough  in  office  himself  to  know  the  cases  of  difficulty  which  often 
presented  themselves  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  he  fully  admitted  the  difficulty 
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in  which  the  nobte  lord  was  placed  when  he  heard  of  the  intended  prooesaiofn  at  so 
▼err  short  a  period  before  the  day  that  it  was  to  take  place.  No  douht,  if  sulBcient 
notice  had  l>een  gi^en,  the  noble  lord  would,  as  he  ought,  have  prevented  it ;  but 
with  so  little  notice,  and  the  preparations  that  had  been  made,  it  was,  be  admitted, 
acting  with  prudence  to  let  it  proceed  undisturbed. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

DOCBMBEB   1,  1830. 

Ill  a  discussion  which  arose  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  bj  the  Marquis  of 
Chandos,  from  the  West  India  PUnters,  and  others  interested  in  property  in  the 
West  ladies, — 

Sn  RoBBBT  Peel  said,  It  was  impossible  to  overrate  the  enormous  difficulties  of 
the  question  presented  to  the  House,  or  to  avoid  feeling  how  much  danger  there  was 
in  the  discussion,  and  how  much  mischief  might  be  produced  by  the  use  of  hasty 
and  unguarded  expressions.     lie  thought  the  House  could  not  be  too  cautious  in 
this  respect,  and  he  implored  the  members  to  abstain  from  any  language  of  recrimi- 
nation or  exaggeration,  and  from  raising  expectations  in  the  minds  of  the  black 
population  of  the  colonies  which  must  prove  eventually  beyond  their  power  to 
realize.     What  vras  at  that  moment  passing  in  every  part  of  the  world  must  teach 
them  the  danser  of  tampering  with  such  subjects,  and  he  conjured  them  to  take 
care  that,  while  they  were  extending  instruction,  they  did  not  also  give  expectations 
of  speedy  benefits  which  it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to  confer,  and  raise  expec- 
tations of  advantages  which  would  prove  wholly  illusory.     lie  was  sorry  to  observe 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  (Mr.  F.  Buxton)  had  made  use  of  expressions 
totally  at  variance  with  those  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne  (Mr. 
Macaulay).     The  hon.  member  had  told  them,  that  there  was  a  third  party,  inde- 
pendent of  the  government,  and  independent  of  the  slave  or  of  his  master,  whose 
interests  and  wishes  must  be  consulted,  and  who  had  a  right  to  be  heard  by  the 
legblature,  and  a  claim  on  its  attention,  which  could  not  l^  postponed.     If,  there- 
fore, they  were  prepared  to  postpone  the  final  settlement  for  a  single  day,  the  effects 
might  be  mischievous  under  such  circumstances.     Unless  they  were  prepared  to 
dissolve  the  traffic  in  this  living  merchandise  on  the  instant — and  who  coold  my 
that  they  were? — he  entreuted  them  to  be  cautious  of  making  use  of  expreesions 
which  could  only  irritate  the  passions,  and  might  lead  to  incalculable  mischief. 
Could  any  man,  however,  who  listened  to  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Weymouth,  close  his  eyes  to  the  difficulties  of  the  question  f    The  hon.  member  for 
Calne  admitted  in  the  fullest  manner  that  there  must  be  compensation  made  to  the 
planters.    If  their  claim  to  compensation  were  admitted,  what  was  to  be  its  amount  f 
Was  the  country  to  recompense  the  owner  for  the  direct  loss  he  would  sustain  in 
his  slave,  or  from  the  consequential  loss  he  must  suficr  in  his  property  and  planta- 
tions f    These  were  grave  and  serious  questions  to  be  decided  before* they  came  to 
the  point  of  emancipation;   and  then,  supposing  that  eighty  millions  would  be 
required  for  the  purpose,  were  they  prepared  at  once  to  demand  that  sum  from  the 
people  of  this  country  ?     Supposing,  however,  that  emancipation  was  determined, 
and  that  compensation  was  to  be  granted,  what  security  had  they  that  the  colonies 
would  not  be  involved,  before  they  could  carry  it  into  effect,  in  a  general  conflagra- 
tion P    Did  they  consider  the  conseouences  of  suddenly  making  such  an  alteration 
in  the  existing  state  of  society?     Could  they,  when  ihe  slave  was  emancipated, 
seeore  the  control  of  the  planter  over  him  as  a  freeman  ?  When  the  planter  received 
compensation  for  his  property,  all  desire  to  remain  iu  the  coIony--all  stimulus  to 
watch  over  its  interests,  would  be  taken  away  from  him.     The  aristocracy — if  he 
might  make  use  of  such  an  expression — would  leave  the  colony,  having  no  induct*- 
ment  to  remain.    There  would  be  no  link  by  which  society  could  be  held  togethiT 
— there  would  be  no  magistracy — no  power  by  which  wrong  was  to  be  punished,  or 
right  secured;  and  the  colonies  would  present  a  scene  of  civil  war,  and  a  succession 
of  barbarous  conflicts,  unmitigated  by  any  of  those  checks  which,  in  the  civilixt^ 
portion  of  the  world,  were  found  to  soften  the  borron  of  the  fiereesi  party  Iwttility. 


THE  TRUCK  SYSTEM.  ^ 

These  were  a  portion  of  the  evils  which  might  flow  from  an  indulgence  of  intemper- 
ance of  expression,  or  from  a  too  hasty  compliance  with  the  claims  of  the  abolitionists. 
He  onlv  entreated  them  to  pause  until  they  could  fairly  approach  the  evils  which 
they  all  ardently  desired  to  see  mitigated,  but  which  never  could  be  effectually  dealt 
with,  nnless  they  looked  not  more  at  the  pecuniary  rights  of  individuals,  than  at 
that  which  was  of  even  much  greater  importance — the  permanent  welfare  of  die 
slave. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  protested  against  the  consequences 
which  must  arise  from  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  If  a  bill  were 
brought  down  conferring  immediate  freedom  upon  those  who  should  hereafter  be 
bora,  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  those  who  now  lived  in  slavery,  and  what  would 
be  the  eyil  to  the  colonies  ?  But  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  every  effort  ought  to 
made  for  the  amelioration  of  the  system.  Slave-evidence  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
received,  he  would  not  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaves,  but  for  the  interests  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  of  humanity;  some  other  amendments  vrere  equally  (»dled 
for. 

The  petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  TRUCK  SYSTEM. 
Decemb£b  14,  1830. 

In  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Littleton^s  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  consoli- 
date and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  payment  of  Wages  in  Goods, — 

Sib  Robbbt  Fbml  said,  he  meant  to  support  the  bill  ^  the  hon.  member  for  Staf- 
fordshire; but  in  do  stage  of  it  would  he  consent  to  a  committee  of  enquiry.  The 
bill  was,  perhaps,  oppos^  to  the  rigid  rules  of  political  economy.  The  rules  of  that 
seieoce  had  reference  to  the  production  of  wealth  in  a  nation,  but  he  roust  enquire 
vhal  effect  the  application  of  them,  in  a  given  case,  was  likely  to  have  on  the  morals 
of  a  eeontry.  Now,  if  it  were  shown  to  him  that  the  application  of  those  rules  added 
to  the  stock  of  wealth,  but  tended,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  destruction  of  morals 
amongst  the  people,  he  certainly,  to  preserve  these  morals  pure,  would  overlook  and 
throw  aside  the  principles  of  political  economy.  They  had  established,  amongst  the 
neatest  improvements  in  science,  a  standard  of  moncnr,  by  which  the  yalue  of  dif- 
ferant  commodities  was  to  be  obtained.  Now,  the  only  commodity  over  which  the 
poor  man  had  any  command  was  his  labour.  That  being  the  case,  then,  he  had  B 
r^t  to  enquire  whether,  in  giving  up  that  labour,  the  bargain  made  with  the  pool* 
man  was  a  free,  just,  and  equitable  one.  Supposing  that  the  transaction  was  not  • 
fiur  one  on  the  part  of  the  master,  he  would  ask,  where  was  the  poor  man's  remedy? 
If  the  poor  man  were  to  be  paid  in  money,  then  it  was  easy  for  the  roaffistrate  to 
decide,  if  a  complaint  were  made  to  him.  If  the  poor  man  had  stipulated  ror  2«.  and 
got  only  If.  6^.,  it  was  evident  that  the  magistrate  could  grant  redress.  But  if  the 
udxMirer  agreed  to  take  a  certain  ouantity  of  goods  for  his  debt,  in  that  case  he  bad 
no  legal  remedy  by  which  he  could  recover  the  price  of  hil  labour,  because  it  then 
became  a  question  of  quality,  and  not  merely  of  quantity.  If  the  quality  be  deteri- 
orated, and  the  quantity  was  not  curtailed,  there  was  no  mode  by  which  the  poo# 
man  could  legally  enforce  justice.  On  these  few,  simple,  and  tangible  g^unds,  be 
should  vote  for  the  bill  of  the  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire.  He  was  favourable  to 
the  payment  of  wages  in  money,  because  it  encouraged  feelings  of  sobriety  and  in- 
dependence. He  wished  the  poor  man  to  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  by  a  little 
money  for  old  age,  as  a  portion  for  a  daughter,  or  a  proyision  for  his  widow.  Thie 
could  not  be  done  where  the  truck  system  prevailed,  and  men  were  paid,  not  in 
money,  but  with  bad  butter,  or  bad  cheese,  which  they  were  obliged  to  sell  at  a 
ruinous  loss. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  on  a  division,  by  167  against  27;  majority,  140. 
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The  Marquis  of  Chandos  having  moTed,  that  the  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  make  out  a  supersedeas  to  the  writ  that  bad  been  issued 
for  the  election  of  two  members  for  the  borough  of  Evesham,  a  debate  arose,— 

Sim  RoBEBT  Pbel,  rising  after  Lord  John  Russell,  said  he  admitted  that  the  noble 
lord  had  placed  the  question  fairly  before  the  House,  and  had  discussed  it  with  that  same 
candour  which  always  distinguished  his  parliamentanr  conduct ;  and  he  felt  confi- 
dent, from  the  candour  of  the  noble  lord,  that  he  should  convince  the  noble  lord  that 
a  supersedeas  of  the  writ  ought  to  take  place.  *"  He  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that 
the  considerations  urged  by  the  hon.  member  for  Blechingly  should  be  put  out  of  the 

Jiuestion.  The  House  ought  not  to  allow  any  decbion  as  to  the  general  question  of  Re* 
orm,  nor  any  (discussion  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  if  the  borough  were  disfranchised, 
to  interfere  with  the  present  motion.  The  (question  was,  whether  the  House  had 
evidence  before  it  sufficient  to  prevent  the  issuing  of  the  writ,  and  whether  they 
should  call  upon  the  people  who  had  been  corrupt  at  the  last  election  to  send  two 
other  members  to  that  House?  That  was  the  single  question  before  the  House,  and 
the  objections  urged  to  it  were  threefold : — ^first,  there  was  the  objection  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Staffordshire,  that  to  suspend  the  issue  of  the  writ  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  interfere  with  the  provisions  of  the  Grenville  Act,  and  diminish  the  power 
of  Election  Committees.  That  argument  had  no  foundation.  The  election  com- 
mittee had  chiefly  to  decide  between  the  sitting  members  and  the  candidates;  and,  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  decision  of  the  committee  was  final.  If  the  House 
were  to  interfere  with  the  suspension  of  the  writ,  that  would  not  be  dealing  with  the 
decision  of  the  election  committee.  The  report  of  that  committee  related  to  the 
sitting  members,  Lord  Kennedy  and  Sir  Charles  Cockerell;  but  the  committee  had 
also  made  a  special  report,  as  the  noble  lord  had  stated.  The  ordinary  report  was, 
that  Lord  Kennedy  and  Sir  Charles  Cockerell  were  not  duly  elected.  That  was  the 
ordinary  report,  on  which  their  exclusion  w&s  founded.  Appended  to  that,  however, 
was  another  report,  which  stated  that  Sir  Charles  Cockerell,  or  his  agent,  had  been 
guilty  of  bribery,  and  that  several  of  the  electors  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  bribed. 
That  was  the  special  report.  The  Grenville  Act  did  not  make  the  special  report 
binding  on  the  rlouse ;  but  it  said,  that  if  the  committee  which  is  appointed  to  deter- 
mine the  rights  of  sitting  members  shall  instruct  its  chairman  to  make  a  special 
report  to  the  House,  the  House  may  conform  to  or  disagree  from  the  resolution  of 
the  committee,  and  make  such  an  order  as  it  liked.  If  the  House  adopted  any 
order,  or  refused  to  adopt  it,  contained  in  any  special  report,  it  would  only  be 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  House  of  Commons; 
and,  therefore,  he  considered  the  objection  of  the  lion,  member  of  no  force.  The 
next  argument  was  that  of  the  noble  lord,  who  had  referred  to  precedents,  but  stated, 
in  which  he  agreed,  that  these  precedents,  though  generally  founded  in  reason,  were 
not  to  be  slavishly  followed.  He  would  put  it  to  the  noble  lord,  if  the  precedents  he 
should  quote  would  not  make  the  noble  lord  admit  that  the  writ  ought  not  to  issue. 
Two  precedents  might  be  referred  to — those  of  Penryn  and  Camelford.  In  the 
Penryn  case,  the  special  report  stated,  that  John  Goodeve,  Henry  Dumsford,  and 
Abraham  Winn,  had  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices,  and  Henry  Parker,  and  several 
other  electors,  had  received  bribes  to  induce  them  to  give  their  votes.  There  was 
no  imputation  of  general  corruption.  There  were  three  persons  accused  of  attempt- 
ing bribery  ;  and  eight  others  accused  of  receiving  bribes !  and  it  was  thought  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  justify  suspending  the  writ 
that  only  eight  persons  had  been  guilty  of  bribery  ;  that  was  the  Penryn  precedent. 
In  the  case  of  Evesham,  though  there  was  no  special  report,  it  was  stated  that 
twenty-two  persons  received  bribes.  If  in  Penn'n  there  were  only  eight  persons 
bribed,  and  if,  as  it  could  not  be  doubted,  that  twenty-two  were  bribed  in  Evesham, 
ought  the  House  not  to  conclude  that  the  issuing  of  the  writ  ought  to  be  suspended 
in  the  case  of  Evesham  as  in  the  case  of  Penryn  ?  The  House  should  consider  that 
the  motion  was  not  to  suspend  the  writ  indefinitely,  but  only  till  the  evidence  should 
be  laid  before  the  House.     Would  it  be  decent  even,  to  give  thote  who  had  been 
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guilty  of  corrupt  practices  the  power  to  renew  them,  till  the  House  had  rood  the 
evidence.     In  the  case  of  Camelford,  what  was  the  special  report  ?     That  John 
Stewart  ha;l  acted  in  a  corrupt  manner,  and  been  guilty  of  bribery,  and  was  inca- 
pable of  sitting ;  and  that  John  Rounsevel,  and  four  other  electors,  had  corruptly 
endeavoured  tn  .  rocure  the  return  of  two  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  Camel- 
ford.   In  this  ^'  i-e  there  were  only  five  voters  corrupt,  and  yet  the  House  of  Commons 
suspended  ttie  v\rit.     There  was  no  g-eneral  allegation  of  corruption.     Here,  then, 
were  two  prcc'!(!ents  of  suspending  the  issue  of  the  writ^-clear  cases ;  and  would  not 
the  Uo'.Ki',  therefore,  susperjd  Issuing  the  writ  for  Evesham,  in  which  twenty-two 
\oters  had  been  guilty    •     :>rrupt  practices,  and  had  accepted  bribes,  only  till  the 
iiouse  had  read  the  pviacnce?     The  noble  lord  must  see,  that  the  precedents  were 
not  in  his  favour,  a  :  i  .were  in  favour  of  withholding  the  writ.    If  the  noble  lord  would 
reject  precedent     and  try  the  case  by  the  principles  of  common  sense  and  reason,  he 
voold  probably  come  to  the  conclutiiion,  that  the  writ  ought  not  to  be  issued.    Could 
there,  in  fact,  be  any  doubt  on  the  subject?     One  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that 
comiption  had  been  the  inveterate  practice  of  the  borough  for  fifty  years.     In  his 
opinion,  among  the  out -voters  the  'practice  was  general.     They  had  the  testimony, 
too,  of  an  hon.  member,  vho  had  stated,  that  he  had  relinquished  his  conneidon 
with  the  borough,  because  ur  ^nuld  not  conscientiously  consent  to  the  demands  for 
bribes  made  on  him.     Thar  T^?tv  in  e    Hence  before  the  House;  and  did  not,  then, 
good  sense  and  reason  say,  thist  <h'  v  >*  (Might  to  be  suspended  till  the  House  could 
institute  a  full  enquiry  into  A      \  •■.  'nrcumstances?     Was  it,  in  fact,  possible  to 
hesitate  under  such  circumstano^-s  '^^    i'he  hon.  gentleman  indeed  said,  let  the  House 
consider  that  we  have  now  an  :.d ministration  pledged  to  reform,  and  let  it  leave  to 
that  the  task  of  enquiring-    Admitting  that  we  have  such  an  administration,  he  must 
deny  that  the  government  was  competent  to  enquire  into  all  the  peculiarities  of 
resident  and  out-voters.     Was  it  fit  that  the  House  should  delegate  to  the  ministers 
the  propriety  of  deciding  the  elective  franchise  of  this  borough,  and  of  determining, 
to  Qse  a  phrase  of  the  hon.  member,  which  he  had  well  remarked  and  remembered, 
on  the  propriety  of  excising  the  borough  itself?     If  it  were  to  be  done,  let  it  be 
done  by  an  enquiry  instituted  at  that  bar,  and  not  done  by  a  private  enquiry  insti- 
tuted by  his  Majesty ^s  ministers.     The  government  was  not  fit  to  institute  such  an 
eaquiry — it  could  not  receive  evidence,  and  he  did  not  know  any  plan  more  likely 
to  be  productive  of  injustice  to  the  parties,  than  for  the  government  to  undertake  the 
eoquiry.    On  the  ground,  then,  of  the  Grrenville  Act — on  the  score  of  precedents,  and 
on  the  principles  of  good  sense,  and  reason,  and  justice,  it  would  be  wise  to  order  a  sus- 
pension of  tlie  writ  till  the  evidence  should  be  before  the  House.    With  reference  to 
the  new-born  zeal  with  which  trie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  taunted  him,  he  must 
state,  he  was  not  obnoxious  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^s  remarks.     The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman's  motion  was  not  opposed  by  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  sap- 
ported    that   motion,  and  was  satisfied  with  mucn  less  evidence  than  others,   in 
the  cases  both  of  Penryn  and  East  Retford,  that  the  writ  ought  not  to  issue.     He 
had  always  contended  that  the  franchise  was  given  for  a  public  purpose,  and  that 
the  House  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  when  that  would  benefit  the  public.     He  had 
taken  no  part  in  any  former  debate  that  should  preclude  him,  on  any  fit  occasion, 
from  transferring  a  franchise  from  a  corrupt  borough  to  Birmingham  or  any  other 
lii^  unrepresented  town.     In  the  Penryn  case,  he  had  been  willing  to  transfer  that 
franchise  to  Manchester.     Upon  the  former  occasion  he  had  been  asked  what  course 
he  would  pursue  in  any  future  case  of  delinquency  on  the  part  of  a  borough.     He 
had  declined  to  answer  that  question,  declaring  that  he  would  act  on  every  occasion 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  required.     He  had  reserved  himself  at  full  liberty 
to  give  the  franchise  to  great  towns  on  any  fitting  occasion.     He  was  not,  however, 
disposed  to  enter  into  the  general  question.     He  would  only  ask,  whether  it  would 
be  wise,  after  the  allegation  which  had  been  made  by  the  members  of  the  committee, 
to  intrust  again  the  franchise  to  a  borough  which  had  abused  it  ?     He  did  not  call 
on  the  House  to  decide  that  it  should  not  be  intrusted — that  was  not  the  question— 
hot  to  decide  that  it  would  not  give  the  trust  till  it  had  seen  the  evidence. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  oppositioa 

65— Vol.  n. 
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In  a  discussion  which  arose  upon  the  subject  of  the  removal  from  office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  in  what  he  was  about  to  say,  and  he  meant  to 
advert  to  most  of  the  topics  which  had  that  evening  been  brought  before  them, 
he  would  avoid  any  reference  to  party.  Indeed,  he  would  not  have  spoken  at  all,  had 
there  not  been  a  kind  of  personal  appeal  to  him.  In  the  first  place,  with  reference 
to  the  dismissxd  of  Mr.  Gregory,  he  must  beg  to  bear  his  strong  testimony  to  that 
gentleman ^s  merits ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  whatever  might  be  Mr.  Greeor}**! 
])olitical  opinions,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  perfectly  convinced  that  that  gentleman 
would  not  withhold  that  cordial  assistance  which  it  was  his  duty  to  render  to  thoM 
who  were  at  the  head  of  his  department,  whatever  might  be  their  politieal  conduct. 
Mr.  Gregory,  however,  like  other  meritorious  public  servants,  had  been  the  victim 
of  the  caluiiiiiious  press  of  Ireland.  It  was  well  known,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
tenor  of  any  man's  conduct  in  that  country,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  severest 
censure  from  the  press.  Be  his  opinions  what  they  might,  he  could  not  escape,  lie 
believed  that  all  the  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  Mr.  Gregory  were  un- 
founded. He  believed  that  that  gentleman  was  incapable  of  being  swayed  in  his 
public  duty  by  his  political  feelings.  A  man  of  g^reater  integrity  and  honour  in 
private  life  he  had  never  met  with  He  was  bound,  however,  to  admit  the  sound- 
ness  of  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  member  for  Waterford,  that  thoee  who  were 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  government,  should  be  entitled  to  choose  their  own 
auxiliaries.  No  doubt,  after  thirty  years'  service,  Mr.  Gregory  was  entitled  to 
retire.  The  zeal  as  well  as  the  length  of  his  services,  entitled  nim  to  grateful  con- 
sideration ;  and  he  hoped,  that  no  pledge  which  his  Majesty's  government  had  given 
of  retrenchment,  would  prevent  them  from  taking  a  just  and  liberal  view  of  Mr. 
Gregory's  claims.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  commented  on  what  had  fallen  from 
his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  right  hon.  friend  near  him  (Mr.  G.  Dawson),  respecting  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  It  was  tmt 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  spoken  of  that  learned  judge  as  "  being  bribed  into 
retirement" — but  what  he  had  meant  was,  that  his  services,  and  the  growing  infirmi- 
ties of  years,  had  entitled  him  to  retire,  and  to  an  allowance,  on  the  appointmeot 
of  his  successor,  but  that  a  promotion  of  rank  had  been  unnecessarily  added.  The 
right  hon.  baronet  was  correct  as  to  the  Chief  Baron's  character  having  been  on- 
tainte<l  by  the  investigation  which  his  conduct  in  a  certain  instance  had  ^iveD  rise 
to  in  that  House ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  concurred  with  the  decision  of  the 
House  on  the  matter.  When  the  subject  of  that  learned  person's  conduct  was 
before  the  House,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  in  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  examine 
the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and,  with  all  due  jealousy  for  the  purity  of  the  judicial 
character,  he  could  not  attribute  to  him  any  undue  motives.  He  begged  to  offer 
a  few  words  of  warning  and  exhortation  to  the  right  hon.  ffentleroen  oppowte  on 
this  point.  The  next  point  he  would  allude  to  was  the  implied  blame  of  the 
present  ministers  on  the  late  ministry,  for  not  having  done  as  much  as  they  promued 
to  effect.  The  late  government  had  been  denounced  as  a  government  inditFereot  to 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  indisposed  to  that  rig^d  economy  which  the 
necessities  of  the  times  re(}uired.  In  fact,  however,  it  had  done  a  great  deal  towards 
relieving  the  burthens  of  the  people.  But  he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  whether,  short  as  was  their  experience  in  office,  that  experience  did  not 
convince  them  tliat  there  existed  many  more  difficulties  between  them  and  their 
wishes,  on  the  score  of  retrenchment  and  economy,  than  they  were  at  all  prepared 
to  expect? — whether,  in  fact,  it  were  not  a  very  different  thing,  out  of  office  to  reeom- 
men<l  certain  popular  measures,  and  carry  them  into  effect  when  in  office?  Without 
wishing  to  blame  ministers  for  their  declarations,  he  would  say,  that  he  drew  thb 
inference  from  them — namely,  that  they  would,  erelong,  perceive  that  they  had  been 
too  precipitate  in  pledging  themselves  to  effect  reforms  and  retrenchnMOti  which 
they  would  find  themselves  unable  fully  to  realize.  With  reapect  to  the  appQiat* 
mcnt  of  Lord  Plunkett,  he  willingly  admitted  that  Lord  Plonkell  wat  pmdly 
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qualified  for  the  situation  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland ;  but  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  appointment,  his  Majesty's  present  ministers  had  subjected  the  country  to  an 
expense  which  his  Majesty's  late  ministers  had  avoided.  If  the  conduct  of  the  late 
administration  with  respect  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  were  re- 
collected, it  would  be  evident,  that  at  least  they  were  not  so  regardless  of  considera- 
tions of  public  economy  as  had  been  imputed  to  them.  Sir  Anthony  Hart  was 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Canning.  When  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  came  Into  power,  however,  he  did  not  remove  Sir  Anthony  Uart,  for  the 
parpose  of  appointing  some  individual  more  favourable  to  his  political  opinions. 
£ven  after  the  Catholic  question  had  been  carried,  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington 
acquiesced  in  the  continuance  of  Sir  Anthony  Hart  in  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  thereby  spared  the  public  the  expense  of  his  retiring  allowance.  The  right  hon. 
baronet  opposite  said,  that  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  Ireland  was  necessarilv 
a  political  office — that  it  was  so  in  England,  and  that  it  was  so  in  Ireland.  Although 
he  would  not  lay  down  a  general  rule  on  the  subject,  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  must  be  a  political  character. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  was  placed  in  a  situation  different  from  that  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  The  latter  was  ex  officio  a  minister  of  state,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,  and  exercised  great  influence:  the  former  was  not  the  political 
adviser  of  the  Crown.  He  undoubtedly  performed  some  political  acts ;  chiefly  the 
recommendation  of  magistrates ;  but  he  was  not  the  political  adviser  of  the  Lord- 
lieateoant.  He  was  sometimes  called  in,  on  great  emergencies,  to  aid  the  counsel 
of  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  was  the  civil  adviser,  and  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
generals,  who  were  the  legal  advisers,  of  the  Lord-lieutenant.  He  mentioned  this, 
not  by  way  of  hostility  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Plunkett,  but  to  set  the 
right  Don.  baronet  right  as  to  the  nature  of  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland.  Indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  ministers  could  not  take  too  much  pains 
to  keep  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  state  separate  from  political  interference;  and 
the  truth  was,  that  the  less  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  interfered  with  politics, 
the  better.  He  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  people  must  not  be 
too  Tehement  in  their  expectations  of  the  retrenchment  which  any  government, 
howerer  disposed,  could  effect.  The  time  was  come  when  the  relative  claims  of 
public  servants  on  that  point  would  be  judged.  The  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J. 
Crraham),  when  he  had  less  experience  on  the  subject  than  at  present,  spoke  of  the 
indisposition  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  retrench  tq  the  extent  necessary  for  the 
public  ffood;  now  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  honestly  and  frankly,  but  boldly 
assert,  that  no  member  of  any  administration  had  ever  been  more  sincerely  desirous 
of  true  economy  than  the  Duke  of  Wellingtuo;  and  that  few  members  of  any  adnunis- 
tration  had  ever  enjoyed  equal  advantages  for  enforcing  the  execution  of  his  wishes. 
He  allowed  that  the  present  administration  had  reduced  the  offices  of  Vice-treasurer 
ef  Ireland,  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance,  and  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
[It  was  here  intimated  to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  the  last  office  was  not  abolished 
— that  its  salary  only  was  saved  by  its  duties  being  performed  by  the  Vice-president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade].  Well,  the  salary  was  saved,  but  that  was  a  species  of  popu- 
larity easy  of  attainment,  and  in  which  they  might  find  themselves  very  soon  excelled. 
He  would  not  enter  into  the  question  as  to  which  administration  had  abolished  the 
oflBce  of  Postmaster- general  of  Ireland ;  but  he  would  affirm,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  abolish  that  office.  He  attached,  however,  but 
little  importance  to  the  abolition  of  one  or  two  offices,  and  if  the  present  ministers 
did,  could  they  think  that  what  they  had  already  done  would  be  considered  sufficient? 
Would  it  not  be  very  easy  for  any  body  to  outbid  them  for  popuUuity  ?.  Would 
it  not  be  very  easy  for  any  man,  with  more  extravagant  viewA  *iiT  what  was 
practicable  than  those  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  and  his  friends,  to  say  to  the 
people — '^  I  will  carry  on  the  public  service  on  cheaper  terms:  I  will  abolish  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster;  I  will  abolish  the  office  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal;  I  will  abolish  the  office  of  Paymaster  of  the  Army?**  Would  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
join  in  countenacing  any  such  declaration?  Certainly  not;  because  he  knew  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  Did  they  not  feel  that  the  efficient  strength 
of  the  government  for  the  conduct  of  public  business  was  not  sufficient ;  and  although 
thej  might  wish  to  secure  to  every  man  throughout  the  country  the  full  reward  of 
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his  labours,  did  they  not  feel  it  was  but  a  delusion  to  hold  out  to  the  country  at 
larp^e  the  expectation  of  any  extensive  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  goT^rnment ; 
at  least,  that  any  such  extensive  reduction  was  inconsistent  with  the  means  of  pro- 
perly conducting  the  public  business,  considered  not  with  reference  to  the  indiTi- 
duals  concerned,  but  with  reference  to  the  discharge  of  public  affairs  ?  He  said 
with  them,  let  every  office  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary  be  cut  down — let  them 
dispense  with  all  those  places  with  which  they  could  dispense ;  l*at  he  hoped  that 
no  attempt  to  catch  the  shadow  of  a  fleeting  popularity  would  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  waste  its  proper  strength.  The  question,  after  all,  became  one  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  late  government,  and  must  be  decided  when  they  couM  properly  see 
whether  the  condemnation  pronounced  against  that  government,  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  not  sufficiently  diminished  the  public  expenditure,  was  well  found«l.  [Sir  J. 
Graham  nodded  assent.]  If  the  right  hon.  baronet  could,  as  by  that  applauding 
motion  of  his  head  he  seemed  to  intimate,  show  that  much  greater  reductions  than 
those  made  by  the  late  government  were  practicable,  no  man  would  be  more  delight- 
od  than  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  at  such  a  circumstance.  It  would  certainly  prove,  that 
the  late  government  might  have  done  more ;  and  over  the  advantages  wnich  would 
be  obtained  by  the  country  he  should  heartily  rejoice,  though  he  must  at  the  same 
time  share  in  the  condemnation  of  not  having  before  conferred  them.  He  would 
only  cautioD  his  right  hon.  friends,  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  not  to  pledge  them- 
selves too  hastily  to  a  sweeping  retrenchment,  before  they  had  examined  au  the  de- 
tails of  the  offices  with  which  they  were  connected — not  to  promise  that  reduction 
of  salaries  which  they  might  afterwards  find  would  weaken  the  public  services,  and 
not  to  encourage  the jpublic  too  much  in  expecting  that  diminution  of  ofllces  which 
mi^'ht  afterwards  be  fotmd  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  country.  The  present 
ministers  had  pledged  themselves  to  reform,  to  economy,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  With  respect  to  reform,  that  was  not  the  time  to  say  any  thing  about  it. 
The  measure  was  one  of  too  much  importance  to  be  introduced  incidentally  into 
discussions  of  that  kind.  lie  would  however  say,  that  he  trusted  that  the  declara- 
tion of  his  Majesty^s  prime  minister,  that  no  measure  of  reform  not  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  existing  institutions  should  be  introduced,  would  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  With  respect  to  retrenchment,  that  must  be  the  profession  of  all  govern- 
ments— it  was  80  of  the  present — it  had  been  so  of  the  last ;  and  though  members 
in  opposition  might  find  fault  with  the  continuance  of  this  or  that  office,  it  was  his 
firm  belief  that  not  five  years  would  elapse  without  the  conviction  arising  in  the 
public  mind  that  these  professions  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  Duke  of  Welling:ton*s 
government.  With  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  though  it  was  a  popular 
topic,  he  was  sorry  to  hear  the  present  ministers  state  it,  as  a  disting^uishing  mark 
of  policy,  that  they  were  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  maintain  peace.  Of  course 
every  government  must  wish  to  preserve  peace.  The  late  government  hod  alwajv 
stated  that  to  be  its  wish,  and  there  was  no  government  but  what  did  so ;  it  declared 
that  it  would  leave  no  effort  untried,  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  country,  to 
preserve  peace.  No  man  Mi  more  than  he  did  the  immorality  of  war,  and  the  ne- 
cessity or  avoiding  the  rekindling  of  its  flames — no  man  was  more  deeply  convinced 
than  he  was,  that  this  country  was  interested  in  making  peace— but  peace  was  not 
always  the  only  qnestion ;  it  was  not  always  to  be  obtained  or  preserved  at  the  wish  of 
the  government,  and  he  doubted  the  policy  of  too  strong  and  determi  ed  a  declara- 
tion, that  at  any  hazard  the  ministers  of  this  country  would  preserve  peace.  He 
knew  that  the  explanation  of  this  was,  that  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  maintain 
peace,  but  that  explanation  brought  the  matter  back  to  what  was  said  by  every  go- 
vernment. All  he  complained  of  was,  that  when  the  government  of  the  l>iike  <»f 
Wellington,  which  was  essentially  pacific,  had  confined  its  declarations  to  the  limit 
of  maintaining  |)eaceto  the  utmost  extent,  consistently  with  the  honour  of  this  cf>un- 
try,  the  present  ministers  should  have  put  it  forward  prominently,  as  one  of  their 
principles  of  government  which  was  to  distinguish  them  from  the  late  ministry,  that 
they  would  maintain  peace  at  all  hazards.  He  concurred  with  them  in  thinking 
that  every  effort,  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  country,  should  be  made  for  the 
preservation  of  peace ;  but  let  not  the  expressions  of  their  determination  to  pro^erve 
It  at  all  events,  be  too  strong;  for  the  interests  of  this  country,  or  circumstances, 
which  at  tbb  moment  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  might  compel  them  to  efasage 
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their  determination ;  and  those  circumstances  might  possibly  be  created  by  too 
strong  a  manifestation  of  their  wish  to  preserve  peace.  Ue  called  on  them  to  show, 
as  the  late  government  had  done,  that  in  the  event  of  there  being  a  necessity  for  re- 
sorting to  arms,  they  would  at  once  take  up  arms.  He  called  on  them  not  only  to 
show  this,  but  their  conviction  also  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  necessity,  they  could 
repose  with  confidence  on  the  belief  tlmt  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  country  would  rally 
round  the  government,  and  carry  on  with  courage,  with  vigour,  and  effect,  that  con- 
test which  their  judgment  had  declared  to  be  inevitable.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had 
complained  of  the  course  pursued  by  his  (Sir  Robert  PeePs)  right  hon.  friend,  as 
intended  to  obstruct  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  He  denied  that  such  con- 
duct could  be  justly  imputed  to  his  right  hon.  friend.  The  right  hon.  baronet  sup- 
posed that  that  course  of  conduct  proceeded  from  pique  at  the  loss  of  office.  For 
himself,  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  so  far  as  place  was  concerned,  if  he  never 
returned  to  it  he  should  not  consider  it  a  misfortune ;  and  that  if  he  ever  should  be 
recalled  to  office,  so  far  as  his  personal  feelings  alone  were  concerned,  he  should  feel 
it  little  less  than  a  great  calamity.  Having  said  so  much  with  respect  to  the  points 
on  which  he  could  not  concur  with  the  present  government,  he  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  express  his  full  concurrence  with  them  in  one  matter  of  great  importance  : 
he  was  pleased,  much  pleased,  with  the  declarations  they  had  made,  that  they  would 
support,  at  all  hazards,  the  Legislative  Union  of  England  and  Ireland.  He  sug- 
gested to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  and  to  the  other  advisers  of  the  crown,  whether,  if 
those  who  agitated  this  question,  but  were  determined  not  to  bring  it  forward,  since 
they  avoided  discussion,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  agitation — he  suggested,  he 
said,  to  the  present  ministers,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  place  on  record  the 
opinion  of  that  House — to  move  a  resolution  declaratory  of  the  opinion  of  the  legis- 
lature ?  Those  who  thought  that  the  union  ought  to  be  dbsolved,  opght  to  submit 
the  question,  not  to  popular  agitation  in  Ireland,  but  to  the  deliberation  and  sanction 
of  those  branches  of  the  legislature  which  were,  and  ought  to  be,  the  sole  tribunals 
for  deciding  it.  He  hoped  that  the  young  members  of  that  House,  the  gentlemen 
who,  as  Catholic  members,  now  for  the*first  time  sat  amongst  them,  would  show  that, 
whatever  distinctions  might  have  once  existed — whatever  matters  might  have  once 
created  division — the  most  heartfelt  cordiality  united  them  in  preserving  that* im- 
portant union.  He  would  gladly  sacrifice  the  office  and  power  he  had  once*enjoyed,  if 
the  present  ministry,  more  than  the  last,  could  secure  the  declaration  of  parliament, 
that  England  and  Ireland  should  share  their  fortunes  in  peace;  and  if  war  were  un- 
avoidable, that  they  would  fight  united  together,  and  by  their  union  attain  that  tri- 
umphant success  which  they  could  not  hope  to  enjoy  if  they  were  divided.  He 
hoped,  too,  that  out  of  doors  the  people  would  not  be  misled  by  the  declamation  of 
affected  patriots.  He  hoped  that  before  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  could  be  induced 
to  follow  the  exam]>le  of  Belgium  and  Paris,  they  would  well  consider  whether  they 
had  the  same  justifiable  cause  of  opposition  to  the  government ;  and  even  when  they 
had  settled  that  point,  he  trusted  that  they  would  well  consider  what  was  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  those  countries  in  which  revolutions  had  taken  place,  and  compare 
it  with  the  state  in  which  they  were  before  the  revolutions  had  begun.  In  say- 
ing that,  it  was  not  necessary  to  call  in  question  the  justice  of  the  resistance  these 
people  had  offered  to  their  late  governments,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  (and  in- 
deed no  circumstance  could  induce  him  to  do  it)  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  those  go- 
vernments ;  but  although  the  resistance  was  justifiable,  he  had  a  right  to  enquire 
whether  revolution  were  not  a  great  evil ;  and  when  he  looked  to  the  condition  of 
France  and  of  Paris,  and  particularly  to  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  he  was  justified  even  in  believing,  though  resbtance  might  be  justifi- 
able, that  it  involved  those  who  engaged  in  it  in  almost  irremediable  ruin.  He  called 
on  the  House  to  comyiare  the  state  of  the  public  funds  in  France  with  their  state  before 
the  revolution.  The  resistance  was  right ;  it  had  been  successful ;  the  most  popular 
men  were  in  office;  yet  how  was  it  that  property  was  deemed  insecure,  that  employment 
was  almost  at  an  end ;  that  industry  was  paralysed ;  that  strangers  were  vnthdrawing 
from  the  country,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  was  infinitely  worse 
than  it  was  before  the  revolution  ?  If  it  were  so,  as  he  believed  it  was,  then  he  asserted 
it  to  be  true,  that  great  changes  in  any  government  could  not  take  place  without  ex- 
citing alarm  and  despondency,  and  without  materially  and  izguriously  intiueooiof 
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property  in  the  country  in  which  the  revolution  took  place.  He  called  on  the 
House — he  called  on  all  people  of  property — to  be  fully  aware  of  the  mistake  they 
would  be  committing,  in  dividing  this  countnr  and  Ireland,  and  to  be  aware  of  the 
irreparable  evils  that  must  result  to  both  from  such  a  measure.  All  people  of 
property  were  interested  in  this  question,  and  on  them  he  called  for  a  calm,  consi- 
derate, and  full  attention  to  this  subject.  In  what  he  had  said,  he  had  not  any  in- 
tention  to  stop  the  'bourse  of  fair  economy,  but  it  was  impossible  to  read  the  public 
press  of  this'  country,  and  to  see  its  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  people,  without 
knowing  that  while  economy  was  put  forward  as  the  avowed  object,  the  covert  design 
was,  to  degrade  and  lower  all  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country,  and  to  secure 
for  public  writers  that  power  and  authority  which  would  be  denied  them  under  all 
other  circumstances.  To  gain  that  end  they  were  willing  to  create  tumult  and  con- 
fusion, and  to  subject  this  country  to  the  worst  and  most  degrading  of  tyrannies — 
the  tyranny  of  an  ungovernable  mob. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  discussion  now  introduced  had  been  most  unnecessarily 
commenced,  and  he  entered  his  protest  against  the  mode  adopted  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  government  and  of  that  House  against  the 
adoption  of  measures  of  reform  and  retrenchment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  to  create  any  prejudice 
against  reform  or  retrenchment,  both  of  which  he  should  be  happy  to  see 
effected,  provided  they  did  not  injure  existing  institutions. 

Subsequently,  and  again  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ilume,  Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that 
be  had  not  condemned  the  French — he  had  said  that  they  had  no  alternative  but 
resistance,  and  had  only  observed,  that  lawful  as  was  the  resistance,  it  was  still  un- 
fortunately  true  that  the  revolution  thus  occasioned,  though  successful,  had  been 
productive  of  much  misery. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  in  an  adjourned  debate  on  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
House  was  counted  out,  and  adjourned  for  the  holidays. 
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LORD  LIEUTENANT. 

Febbuabt  8,  1831. 

Mr.  O'Gorman  Mahon,  the  hon.  member  for  Clare,  concluded  a  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  repeatedly  been  called  to  order,  by  moving,  **  That  there  be 
laid  before  the  House  copies  of  the  Proclamations  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  against  Unlawful  Assemblies;  also,  a  copy  of 
the  letter  of  the  present  Chief  Secretary,  to  the  Magistrates.** 

In  the  debate  which  followed.  Sir  Robrut  Peki^  rising  aAer  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr. 
Leader,  said  he  regretted  very  much  that  a  discussion  had  been  brought  on,  which 
would  have  been  much  better  reserved ;  but  as  the  necessity  had  been  imposed  on 
him,  to  take  part  in  that  which  he  could  have  gladly  avoided,  in  the'absence  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Waterford,  whose  character  was  involved,  and  whose  situation 
was  concerned  in  the  question  then  agitated ;  but  since  the  time  was  come  for  the 
discussion,  it  became  every  man  who  took  a  lead  in  the  discussions  of  that  House, 
to  declare  that  he  had  irrevocably  made  up  his  mind  to  stand  by  the  execittive  go- 
vernment, and  maintain  the  legislative  union  between  the  two  countries,  and  prevent 
the  dismemberment  of  them  at  all  hazards.  This  was  th»t  domestic  concern  which 
was  now  of  paramount  importance.  He  should  be  ashtimed  of  himself  if  he  did  not 
cast  into  utter  oblivion  all  party  political  feelings  which  might  have  existed  between 
himself  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite;  he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself 
if  he  did  not  cast  them  aside,  and  without  hesitation  express  a  steady  determination, 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  support  the  king's  ntinisters  in  all  extremities 
of  maintaining  inviolate  the  union  with  Irelan<l.  He  would  support  them  in  their 
proceedings,  and  should  they  make  any  little  slip*:,  and  he  did  not  say  that  they  had 
made  any,  he  would  |  iit  tbo  best  constnirtic»n  on  their  conduct;  and  give  them 
credit  for  their  go(»d  inu-ntion.  should  they  be  driven  to  any  harsh  measures  to  meet 
tlie  evatuon^  and  artifices  of  the  declarations  of  the  hen.  member  for  Wmtcrfiud. 
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The  House  could  well  conceive  the  difficulty  under  which  the  declarations  of  that 
hou.  member  placed  the  ministers ;  but  it  was  the  dutj  of  government,  even  at  the 
riak  of  the  dreadful  extremity  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  alluded,  even  at  the 
haiard  of  civil  war,  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  If  the  union  with 
Ireland  were  severed,  if  the  feelings  of  independence  were  encouraged  in  Ireland, 
why  not  in  Scotland,  why  not  in  Wales,  and  why  not  break  up  the  empire  alto- 
getJier  ?  It  was  to  him  perfectly  clear,  that  should  the  Union  be  dusolved,  tne  empire 
could  not  be  preserved :  the  union  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  empire, 
and  if  it  could  not  be  preserved  but  by  force,  the  government  was  authorized  to 
use  force.  If  there  were  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  this  union — if  the  government 
were,  as  it  ought  to  be,  resolved  to  maintain  it,  the  government  would  be  to  blame 
if  it  did  not  first  employ  every  legal  means,  however  severe— every  authority  it  had 
received  from  parliament,  however  much  the  late  ministers  might  have  been  blamed  for 
procuring  that  authority ;  the  government,  he  said,  would  be  highly  blameable  if  it 
did  not  first  employ  every  legal  and  authorized  means  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  that  dreadful  alternative,  suppressing  the  agitation  by  force 
of  arms.  If  the  laws  were  unable  to  stay  the  progress  of  those  who  desired  the 
repeal  of  the  union,  still  the  government  would  be  highly  to  blame,  should  it  after- 
wards dye  the  scaffold,  or  the  plains  of  Ireland,  with  blood,  if  it  did  not  first  try 
all  the  existing  authority  of  the  laws.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  depre- 
cated the  proclamation  which  had  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  trades ;  but  that 
meeting  must  not  be  taken  by  itself.  The  hon.  member  must  conjoin  it  with  the 
declarations  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford,  who  had  signified  his  fixed 
intention  to  try  the  question  of  enforcing  the  proclamation,  and  who  had  distinctly 
declared,  that  when  the  opportunity  came,  physical  force  should  be  employed  to  sever 
the  Union.  The  government,  then,  he  contended,  had  no  alternative,  and  it  was 
mercy  as  well  as  good  policy  to  resolve  by  law  to  interdict  the  first  meeting  of  the 
people.  The  noble  lord  had  referred  to  the  constitution  of  Ireland  between  1782 
and  1800;  but  he  called  on  the  House  not  to  deceive  themselves  by  supposing  that, 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Union  now,  they  could  place  the  two  countries  in  the  same 
situation  as  they  were  in  before  1800.  It  was  not  after  the  Union  that  the  two  coun- 
tries could  be  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  if  no  Union  had  taken  place.  After  a 
divorce  the  feelings  were  hot  the  same  as  before  marriage*  "  Oh,  Sir!"  exclaimed 
the  right  hon.  baronet,  '^  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves — very  different  will  be  the  feel- 
ings— bitter  animosity  and  hatred  will  succeed ;  there  will  arise  diflbrent  feelings 
as  to  religion :  the  country  will  be  separated  into  hostile  and  intolerant  factions, 
and  the  country  will  be  a  theatre  of  outrage  and  violence.**  ["  No,  no,^  from  0*€k)rm4^ 
Mahon.]  Both  he  and  the  hon.  member  for  Clare  were  then  speaking^  of  futurity, 
and  it  became  them  to  speak  with  becoming  diffidence  of  the  fallibility  of  human 
judgment :  but  he  certainly  never  held  more  confidence  in  any  opinion  than  he  did 
in  the  opinion,  that,  if  the  Union  were  dbsolved,  such  scenes  as  he  mentioned  would 
be  realized.  If  the  Union  were  dissolved,  they  would  have  many  of  those  secret 
societies,  of  which  he  had  beard  for  the  first  time  that  niffht.  He  did  not  certainly 
suppose  that  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  had  been  umted  to  obtain  the  repeal  ol 
the  Union,  but  to  obtain  their  civil  rights  and  religious  freedom;  but  he  did  know 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics,  who  had  obtained  their  wishes,  had  resolved 
to  preserve  their  faith,  and  preserve  that  tranquillity,  and  that  freedom  they  had  oh* 
taioed.  It  was  not  religious  differences  that  now  disturbed  Ireland — it  was  not  the 
want  of  any  political  rights — but  the  bad  example  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  acting  on 
the  excitability  of  a  generous  people,  which  had  produced  the  present  unfortunate 
state  of  Ireland.  He  did  not  look  to  any  other  means  for  restonng  tranqnillity  than 
the  irradual  return  of  the  reason  of  the  people.  He  did  not  wish  to  revive  religioutf 
animosities,  or  to  embody  again  the  Orangemen.  That  would  be  a  bitter  sacrifice ; 
but  he  relied  on  the  returning  good  sense  of  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics.  He  was 
certain  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  when  reason  should  have  returned,  that 
tbey  would  see  the  folly  of  their  madness  ~  and  it  was  madness  if  ever  a  nation  could 
be  mad — ^it  was  madness  to  attempt  to  sever  the  Union.  Let  them  only  look  at  the 
depreciation  it  would  oc  cation  in  the  value  of  all  property.  Let  them  remember, 
too,  that  England  could  never,  and  would  never,  but  at  the  last  extremity,  consent 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Union.     Let  them  remember,  that  if  they  should  socoiMd  afUr 
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a  twenty  years*  contest,  what  they  wonid  moke  of  their  country — a  great  moral  wil- 
derness, in  which  every  bad  passion  and  every  crime  would  flourish  and  ripeo. 
With  these  feelings,  he  declared,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  both  countries  to  remain 
united.  He  should  listen  with  favour  to  any  proposals  of  a  conciliatory  nature 
coming*  from  the  noble  lord ;  but  they  must  be  proposals  for  doing  justice  to  all  par- 
ties. The  nuble  lord  must  not  attempt  to  patch  up  tranquillity  and  peace  by  giving 
a  triumph  to  any  party.  He  considered  Ireland  at  present  to  be  in  greater  danger 
from  the  abuses  of  liberty  than  from  the  abuses  of  power,  and  therefore,  he,  placing 
full  confideuce  in  the  government,  should  entertain  with  favour  any  proposition  for 
enforcing  the  law,  and  giving  strength  to  the  government.  If  circumstances  should 
arise  to  make  it  necessary,  he  should  be  ready  to  arm  it,  and  the  goTemment  had 
good  grotmd  for  asking  it,  with  new  and  greater  power.  He  should  be  ready,  tie 
could  assure  the  noble  lord,  to  support  any  proposition  of  that  kind  he  might 
make. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SUPPLY— THE  BUDGET. 
FKiiauAST  11,  1831. 

In  a  committee  of  supply.  Lord  Althorp,  afler  going  through  the  detmls  of  the 
Budget,  moved  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £2,000,000  be  granted  to  his  Majosty  for 
the  transfer  of  aids  in  the  present  year. 

In  the  debate  which  ensued.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  several  other  members  rote  at 
the  same  moment.     The  call  for  the  right  hon.  baronet  being  general,  he  procevtied 
to  observe,  that  he  perfectly  concurred  with  most  of  those  gentlemen  who  had 
addressed  the  House  on  this  subject,  in  thinking  that  it  was  infinitely  better  to  refrain 
Iroi.i  entering  into  any  details  at  jirescnt  as  to  the  taxes  that  were  proposed  to  be  taken 
off  or  reduced.     Until  a  full  and  ample  opportunity  should  be  given  for  mature  de- 
liberation on  those  important  propositions,  relative  to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  he 
thoug-ht  it  was  impossible  for  the  Ilouhc  to  come  to  any  si^tisfactory  opinion.     With 
respect  to  the  commutation  of  t;ixes,  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  there 
was  a  great  danger  tbat  the  legislature  did  uot  confer  the  benefit  on  those  that  it 
was  intended  to  benefit.     He  knew  from  experience,  and  it  was  easily  proved  with 
respect  to  several  articles,  the  duties  of  which  had  been  reduced,  that  the  benefit  of 
the  reduction  was  enjoyed  by  the  dealers,  and  that  the  price  of  the  commodities  did 
not  decrexise  in  pro|)ortion  to  the  remission  of  duty.     When  the  doty  vras  remurcd, 
it  was  four.d  that  the  benefit,  somehow  or  other,  went  into  the  pocket,  not  of  the 
consumer,  but  of  the  retail  dealer,  who  laid  on  the  amount  remitted  in  duty  in  some 
shape  or  other,  on  the  price  of  the  commodity.    Now,  if  the  public  were  subject  to  a 
new  charge  in  lieu  of  that  which  was  removed,  and  did  not  gain  a  corresponding 
advantage  by  the  reduction  of  taxes,  pro  tanto^  the  benefit  derived  by  the  remission 
of  taxes  would  be  diminished.     He  was  afraid,  af.er  the  experience  the?  had  had 
of  the  results  following  from  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  leather  and  vanous  other 
articles,  that  the  repeal  of  some  of  the  profiosed  taxe-*  would  not  be  attended  with 
that  advantage  to  the  consumer  which  ought  reasonably  to  be  expected,  and  which 
was  intended.     At  all  events,  the  doubts  which  must  be  felt  on  that  point,  after 
what  had  already  orcurrctl,  imposed  upon  the  government  the  neces*itty  of  maturely 
considering  the  articles  on  which  they  intended  to  propose  that  the  duty  shmild 
be  rcniovcii.     With  respect  to  the  particular  taxes  which  the  noble  lord  puqtwel 
to  re<liiee,  there  were  some  which,  if  the  revenue  were  in  a  state  to  admit  of  any  re- 
duction of  taxation,  tho  Committee  should  justly  and  properly  be  mo^t  anxioos  to 
t'lke  c)ir.     If  it  were  clearlv  established  that  there  was  a  surplus  revenufli|  and  that 
a  remission  of  taxation  could  properly  be  made,  he  knew  of  no  duty  which  he  should 
l)C  more  forwanl  to  repeal  than  the  tax  on  sea-borne  coals.     He  knew  of  no  ere 
circumstance  which  \v«  !:ld  pnxluee  greater  benetit,  phvsicaland  moral,  to  the  poorer 
chi'^'^es,   than  whatever  ficilituted  their  obtaining  a  >ut]icient  supply  of  coals  at  A 
nu  derate  price.     \\c  was  of  opinion,  that  the  relative  diff*crcnce,  in  regard  lo  the 
I  Uiotiut  of  pti \  bicj.)  comforts,  enjoyed  by  tlie  ]HX)n:r  and  wealthier  ckuoci  ia  tUs 
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oountiy,  was  niOTe  felt  ia  the  increased  ability  of  the  latter  to  pnrchase  a  safficiency 
of  ftiei  dian  in  any  other  circumstance — much  more  than  in  the  circumstances  ol 
lodgrngv  board,  or  clothes.  As  to  lodging,  as  regarded  comfort  only,  the  poorer  and 
the  riener  classes  were  placed  very  much  upon  an  equality.  As  to  food,  there  was 
DO  material  difference;  and  with  respect  to  comfortable  clothing,  the  price  of  the 
article  used  for  that  purpose  was  so  very  small,  that  there  was  no  material  diflbrence 
in  that  respect  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes.  When  he  stated  this,  of  course 
ha  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  those  who  were  sunk  in  abject  porerty,  but  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  labouring  population.  With  regard  to  those,  as  compared  with  the 
higher  classes,  he  thought  the  great  difiference  was,  the  facility  which  the  one  class 
had  over  the  other  in  obtaining  fuel.  From  the  nature  of  the  duty,  these  facittties 
were  much  greater  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others.  To  subject  tiie 
poorer  classes  to  such  difficulties  in  obtaining  so  necessary  an  article  as  &d,  did 
seem  contrary  to  all  principles  of  justice  and  good  policy.  He  contended,  also,  that  die 
difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient  fuel  affected  the  moral  condition  of  the  poorer  classes. 
At  all  seasons  it  was  necessary,  more  or  less;  and  in  winter,  fuel  the  poor  must  hate, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  go  on  with  the  labour  by  which  many  of  them  gained 
their  subsistence.  If  they  had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  it,  they  naturaSy  be- 
took themselves  to  pilfering  from  the  woods  and  demesnes  of  their  richer  neighboors; 
and  this,  besides  confounding  right  and  wrong  in  their  minds,  necessarily  created  a 
degree  oif  ill-will  between  those  whose  property  was  stolen,  and  those  who  were  of 
necessity,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  turn  pilferers.  A  state  of  animosity,  therefore, 
was  engendered  by  the  difficulty  which  the  poor  found  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  fiML 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  finances  of  the  country  wooM  permit  a  reduction  d 
taxation  to  the  amount  of  ;£800,000,  he  thought  no  tax  could  be  selected  with  more 
propriety  and  more  advantage  than  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sea-borne  coals* 
Not  to  enter  into  the  details  of  matters  of  comparative  minor  importance,  he  woidd 
just  beg  to  obfterve,  that  he  was  afraid,  the  proposed  tax  on  passengers  by  steam- 
boats would  have  the  practical  effect  of  preventing  the  intercourse  between  this 
eoontry  and  Ireland.  He  believed  it  would  have  the  eflfeot,  in  a  great  degree,  ot 
producing  a  suspension  of  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  The  noUe 
lonl  bad  not  stated  his  views  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  but  it  was  well  he  should  con- 
sider the  poverty  of  many  of  the  persons  passed  in  every  ship  that  came  from  Ireland 
to  England.  The  proposed  tax  (as  he  understood  it)  was  2s.  6d.  for  any  distance  ei- 
eeeding  twenty  miles.  [ Lord  Althorp  said,  thirty.]  And  for  a  less  distance  than  that, 
the  uuL  was  to  be  1  s.  6d.  and  Is.  T he  sum,  therefore,  which  a  person  coming  from  Ire- 
had  would  have  to  pay  would  be  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  passage-money,  and 
woold  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  the  passage  of  the  Irish  labourers.  Pemaps  it  was  the 
iotention  of  the  noble  lord  to  modify  the  proposition  so  as  to  exeept-  the  intereonrM 
with  Ireland  from  the  operation  of  the  tax;  but  unless  he  did,  the  praetical  efibet 
would  be  nothing  less  than  what  he  had  stated.  If  the  noble  lord^-had  not  eon- 
sid«ped  this  circumstance,  it  was  well  he  should  be  made  aware  of  it.  The  noblt 
lord  had  omitted  to  mention  the  amount  of  the  estimates  for  the  present  year.  H« 
stated,  in  round  numbers,  that  the  sum  required  for  the  service  of  the  year,  includ- 
ing the  interest  and  expenses  of  the  debt,  would  be  £46,000,000;  and  he  further 
added,  that  the  estimates  were  drawn  up;  but  he  had  given  no  information  to  the 
committee  as  to  the  total  amount  of  the  estimates,  independent  of  the  debt,  and  still 
less  as  to  the  araouot  of  the  respective  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  the  different 
public  departments.  He  had  supposed  that  it  was  the  noble  lord^s  intention  to  have 
stated  the  amount  that  would  be  required  for  each  particular  branch  of  the  publie 
service,  and  could  only  suppose  that  the  omission  had  taken  place  from  inadveitenee. 
He  now  came  to  another  part  of  the  noble  lord^s  speech,  and  he  said  it  not  in 
party  spirit,  that  all  those  matters  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  all  the  matters  that 
had  been  discussed  since  the  commencement  of  the  session,  were  trifling  and  of 
minor  importance,  when  compared  with  the  proposition  which  the  noble  lord  had 
made  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  transfer  of  funded  property.  He  trusted, 
that  the  noble  lord  would  consider  the  objections  urged  by  every  one  who  had 
spoken  on  the  subject,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  honourable  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Staffordshire  (Sir  John  Wrottesley),  to  that  part  of  his  nroposition,  and 
woaki  not,  tlicrefurc,  iH;rscverc  in  his  plan.    The  nljectifmb  had  eouie  from  ail 
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sides  of  the  Ilouse,  and  were  made  without  political  predilection  or  party  feeling. 
He  trusted  that  his  Majesty^s  governmeDt  would  not  persevere  in  a  measure  which, 
in  his  view,  would  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of  this  country,  which  had  remained  hitherto 
unimpeached.  lie  asked  the  noble  lord,  whether  he  had  read  the  words  of  tht 
contracts  that  had  been  made  with  the  public  creditor?  He  would  refer  to  one, 
for  instance,  to  show  the  condition  on  which  the  public  creditor  bad  advanced  hb 
money  to  the  government,  perhaps  at  a  time  of  great  public  emergency.  All  the 
acts  fur  raising  public  luan^.  were  nearly  in  the  same  words;  and  he  would  ask  the 
committee,  could  any  words  be  more  distinct  and  binding,  or  admit  of  less  doubt? 
He  would  refer,  in  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  to  an  act  entitled,  *'  An  act  for 
raising  the  sum  of  £27,000,000  by  way  of  annuity/'  which  would  show  the  House 
(he  obligations  imposed  on  it.  This  loan  had  been  raised  in  1813,  and  he  referred 
to  it  as  stating  the  terms  of  the  contract  in  the  language  of  all  acts  of  this  descrip- 
tion. This  act  contained  a  guarantee  to  the  public  creditor  against  the  very  tax 
now  about  to  be  imposed  upon  him.  The  language  of  the  act  was,  that  **  no  stamp- 
duty  whatever  shall  be  charged  upon  any  transfer  of  this  property.'*  This  was  the 
condition  upon  wliich  money  had  been  borrowed.  Now,  how  was  it  possible  to 
*'rail  this  seal  from  otf  the  bond?"  It  was  upon  this  express  condition  that  the 
public  creditor  had  advanced  his  money;  and,  if  this  condition  were  forgotten,  they 
would  violate  good  faith,  and  depart  from  that  proud  position  which  this  country 
had  always  occupied,  in  contradistinction  to  every  other  country,  in  its  dealings 
with  its  creditors.  No  ingenuity  could  get  rid  of  the  force  of  such  an  objection. 
His  hon.  frieud,  the  member  for  Staffordshire,  said,  that  as  Parliament  had  imposed 
a  property- tax — us  it  had  violated  the  contract  with  the  public  before,  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  l>e  violated  again.  That  was  the  very  thing  which  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  feared.  He  dreaded  that  an  inference  would  be  drawn  from  the 
proposed  violation  of  law  and  good  faith,  that  a  further  violation  was  not  improper. 
If,  in  these  times  **  of  productive  industry  and  of  steady  and  progressive  improve- 
ment,'' for  so  they  were  described  by  the  noble  lord,  and  he  took  the  admission — 
if,  in  such  times,  in  a  period  of  general  peace,  and  when  there  was  no  pressure  on 
the  energies  and  industry  of  the  country — if,  under  such  circumstances,  the  govern- 
ment contemplated  the  violation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  an  express  contract 
entered  into  with  the  public  creditor,  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  one-half  j>cr 
cent.,  what  security  could  the  public  creditor  have,  if  the  times  of  1797  or  1798 
returned.  In  those  times,  unappalled  by  danger,  the  Parliament  of  this  country 
clun^  to  the  maintenance  of  public  faith  as  its  best  security;  but  if  similar  circum- 
stani'es  were  again  to  arise — if  the  diflBculties  v^hich  then  environed  the  country 
should  again  exist — if  a  small  duty  were  to  be  imposed  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
contrary  to  the  principle  and  the  express  condition  of  the  contract,  what  could  the 
public  creditor  expect,  but  that,  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  war  or  of  adverse 
ciroimstances,  his  property  would  be  seized  on  ?  It  would  be  little  consolation  to 
him  to  (piote  the  proposed  invasion  of  his  rights  as  a  reason  for  their  violation  again. 
In  his  (8ir  R.  Peel's)  opinion,  this  wa<«  not  so  much  a  question  of  policy  or  of  pru- 
dence; it  was  a  question  of  morals.  If  the  State  were  not  prepared  to  meet  its  en- 
gagements, still  there  was  justice  duo  to  the  public;  and  let  not  inHividuals  be  ealled 
upon  to  sanction  a  course,  as  though  it  were  just,  which  their  feeliiigs  must  tell  them 
was  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  He  had  neard  of  a  public 
writer  who  claimed  a  right  to  violate  his  engagements,  ar.d  contended  that  he  ought 
to  he  allowed  to  hold  himself  disC'harged  of  a  debt  he  had  contracted,  upon  the 
ffround  that  some  change  had  taken  place  in  the  policy  of  the  countrj',  which  ren- 
dered him  not  so  well  able  to  meet  the  demands  upon  him.  This  was  the  doctrine 
of  a  public  writer,  and  he  (Sir  U.  Peel)  had  never  heard  that  doctrine  mentioned, 
in  public  or  private,  without  its  being  received  with  a  burst  of  indigfnation;  but  if 
the  State  were  without  ditiiculties  (and  he  could  conceive  no  difficulty  which  could 
justify  such  a  departure  from  lusnourand  good  faith  in  a  nation) — but  if  the  State, 
in  a  period  of  steatly  and  progressive  improvement,  were  guilty  of  «i:ch  violation  of 
good  faith,  let  them  not  upbraid  an  individuol  if  he  followed  the  example,  and 
claimed  for  himself,  under  similar  cireunistanci^s,  tliat  licence  which  the  House  was 
now  caUi*d  up<m  to  take,  with  respect  to  the  contn^ct  Wtween  the  State  and  the 
public  creditor.     If  the  question  were  not  to  be  tried  by  the  sense  of  luatice  whicb 
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evenr  man  bad  in  his  own  mind,  and  which  must  lead  him  to  the  oonelnsion  that 
pabuc  frith  ought  to  be  maintained  inviolate — if  they  were  to  try  the  question,  not 
upon  soeh  principles,  but  merely  as  a  questioa  of  policy  and  prudence,  he  was 
content  that  it  should  rest  upon  suoli  consideratioas.  By  adherinf^  to  public  faith, 
he  would  ask,  what  had  been  the  remission  of  public  burdens  which  had  taken  place 
within  the  last  six  years?  By  adhering  to  public  faith  they  had  been  enabled  to 
reduce  the  interest  on  the  five  per  cents.,  and  subsequently  on  the  four  per  cents.; 
and  by  these  operations,  a  sum  amounting  to  about  £2,600,000  per  annum  w» 
saved  to  the  public.  That  was  the  legitimate,  the  honourable,  the  honest  way  of 
dealing  with  the  public  creditor.  The  public  creditor  had  no  right  to  expect  the 
public  to  remain  his  debtor  longer  than  it  was  necessary.  The  public  were  enabled 
to  repay  his  loan,  and  this  was  done  in  effect.  By  maintaining  the  principle  of 
keeping  faith  with  the  creditor,  therefore,  the  public  had  been  enabled  to  discnarge 
its  engagements,  and  to  get  rid  of  burdens  to  the  amount  of  £2,600,000  per  annum. 
This  was  effective,  because  they  had  adhered  steadily  to  thmr  engagements  as  to  the 
sheet-anchor.  If,  seven  years  ago,  they  had  set  the  example  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  set,  he  put  it  to  the  committee,  what  would  now  have  been  the  state  of 
public  credit,  ana  whether  such  reductions  could  ever  have  been  made?  But  then, 
said  the  noble  lord,  '*  this  tax  cannot  be  considered  as  particularly  severe  on  the 
fondholder,  for  I  impose,  at  the  same  time,  the  same^Kamount  of  taxation  on  the 
transfer  of  landed  property.  ^^  And  then,  said  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for 
Staffordshire;  ^'  there  b  no  distinction  between  the  proposed  tax  and  the  propertj- 
tax,  because  the  property- tax  was  on  landed  property  as  well  as  funded.  Yoa 
would  be  justified,  therefore,  in  contending  there  was  a  distinction,  if  this  tax 
were  to  apply  to  funded  and  not  to  landed  property;  but  as  it  is  to  extend  to 
landed  property,  there  is  no  distinction,  and,  therefore,  no  objection.''  He  for 
one  was  sorry  for  the  extension  of  the  proposed  tax  to  landed  property.  He 
believed,  of  the  two,  he  should  have  preferred  a  distinct  confiscation.  As  to  the 
argument,  however,  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  proposed  impositioii 
and  the  property-tax,  it  was  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  pro- 
perty-tax was  a  tax  on  the  whole  income  of  the  country— offices  and  profesnons 
were  equally  subject  to  the  tax,  as  well  as  funded  and  landed  property.  But  how 
totally  aifferent  was  a  tax  on  the  income  of  land  from  a  tax  on  the  transfer  of  land! 
By  the  policy  of  our  law,  many  estates  could  not  be  alienated.  He  could  show 
estates  without  end  in  which  transfers  had  never  taken  place.  On  all  occasions, 
transfers  of  land  were  comparatively  few;  they  did  not  amount  to  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  number  of  transfers  of  funded  property.  Landed  and  funded  property  were 
two  things  most  distinct  in  their  nature:  and  though  he  was  sorry  that  land  should 
have  been  included  in  the  noble  lord^s  plan,  yet  it  was  quite  clear  the  proposed  im- 
position could  not  affect  the  landholder  as  it  would  the  fundholder.  The  tax  on  land, 
nowever,  would  pass  over  the  prosperous  holders  of  lands.  Lands  were  generally  sold 
in  this  country,  either  upon  the  demise  of  the  head  of  a  family,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  fortunes  for  young  children,  or,  he  feared,  more  frequently  to  meet  the 
increased  pressure  of  the  times.  Now,  the  tax  would  not  press  upon  prosperous  land, 
but  on  land  under  adverse  circumstances;  and  for  this  reason,  if  there  were  no  other, 
the  tax  would  be  objectionable.  He  would  call  upon  the  House  to  recollect  what 
was  the  state  of  the  country  in  1813.  Parliament  had  then  decided  to  make  one 
tremendous  exertion,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  long  and  exhausting  war  in  which 
it  was  engaged  to  a  close.  The  annual  revenue  was  incapable  of  bearing  the  expense; 
so  that  there  remained  no  alternative  but  to  call  upon  the  monied  interest  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  great  national  effort  about  to  be  made.  He  would  say  nothing  of 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  protracted  contest,  but  he  would  ask,  upon  the 
general  ground  of  policy,  whether  it  were  not  wise  to  adopt  a  course  calculated  to 
bring  to  an  issue  that  most  tremendous  of  all  evils,  a  general  war,  by  some  great, 
overpowering,  irresistible  effort,  and' to  make  terms  with  the  enemy  according  to  ihe 
advantages  derived  from  such  an  effort,  without  any  injury  to  the  public  creditor,  or 
shock  to  the  public  faith  ?  lie  would  enter  no  further  at  present  into  this  important 
subject  He  had  heard  some  vague  rumours  that  morning  that  it  was  the  intentimi 
of  his  Majcsty*s  ministers  to  make  such  an  attempt;  but  when  he  heard  the  noMo 
loid,  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  say — and  say  truly— that  the  poor  could  derifo 
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but  little  advantage  from  the  repeal  of  direct  taxation;  that  it  was  chiefly  bj  the 
employment  of  capital,  and  the  removal  of  all  impediments  to  that  employment,  that 
they  could  hope  to  be  benefited ;  when  he  heard  tnis,  he  felt  confident  that  the  report 
could  not  have  been  well  founded,  and  he  did  not  expect  to  hear  the  noble  lord,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  come  forward  with  a  proposal  which  was  a  direct  attack 
on  the  national  credit,  which  was  calculated  to  shake  all  faith  in  the  professions  of 
the  government,  and  give  a  blow  to  industry,  by  weakening  and  destroving  the  con- 
fidence of  the  capitalist  He  objected  to  the  measure,  from  a  regard  for  the  public 
credit,  the  public  industry,  the  public  morals,  and  the  public  property;  and  as  a  breach 
of  those  solemn  engagements  to  which  that  House  was  itself  a  party. 

Sir  J.  Wrottesley  repeated,  that  the  proposed  tax  did  not  infringe  upon  the  faith 
of  Parliament  any  more  than  the  income-tax. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  the  act  of  1813  recognised  the  imposition  of  the  property- 
tax,  but  provided  that  no  other  tax  should  be  imposed  on  the  fundholder. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  three  following  resolutions  were  then  pat  $eriaUm — 

That  j£2,000,000  be  granted  to  hi%  Majesty,  as  transfer  of  aids;  £25,577,600  to 
ay  ofi"  Exchequer-bills  chaii^  on  aids  of  1830  and  1831 ;  and  £3,800  to  pay  ofi* 
ilxchequer-bills  issued  for  public  works  and  building  churches,  and  carried  ntm,  du.\ 
and  the  House  resumed. 


^. 


THE  GAME  LAWS. 
Fbbeuaby  15,  1831. 

In  the  debate  upon  Lord  Althorp's  motion,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  biU  for  certain 
alterations  in  the  game  laws — 

Sib  Robbbt  Peel  said  he  feared  that  in  discusiting  the  subject  of  the  game-laws 
we  were  apt  to  be  too  sanguine  in  our  anticipations  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  particular  change.  He  was  afraid  we  overlooked  the  love  of  enterprise  and 
amusement,  which  rendered  the  pursuit  of  g^ame  attractive  to  the  common  people  as 
well  as  to  their  superiors.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  remedy 
for  the  evils  that  existed  under  the  present  system.  At  the  same  time  he  thooght 
the  game-laws  so  defective  in  principle,  that  a  proposition  for  a  change  ought  to  be 
listened  to  with  attention ;  but  he  again  cautioned  tlie  House  against  entertaining 
extravagant  expectations.  The  noble  lord  said  he  would  do  away  with  the  law  re- 
lating to  qualifications,  and  it  was  so  absurd  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  say  a  single 
word  in  its  favour.  It  was  not  exactly  fair,  however,  to  say  that  the  noble  lord's 
plan  would  confer  the  same  privilc;^c  upon  tlie  small  as  upon  the  large  proprietor. 
The  man  who  possessed  only  a  single  acre  must  pay  £5  for  a  certificate,  while  he 
who  had  5,000  acres  paid  no  more.  Now,  to  the  former,  the  permission  to  kill 
game  was  no  privilege  at  such  a  cost ;  the  privilege  not  being  worth  the  price  paid 
tor  its  eujovmcnt.  He  thought  the  remedy  of  the  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire — 
namely,  to  have  two  licenses,  impracticable — difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  be  acted 
on,  and  vexatious  in  practice.  He  did  not  know,  too,  why  a  m^i'r  might  not  shoot 
over  his  neighbour's  land,  if  that  neighbour  pleased,  without  paying  additionally. 
He  feared  that  after  the  noble  lord's  plan  should  have  been  adopted,  mnch  the  same 
temptation  would  exist  with  respect  to  the  class  of  poachers  as  at  present.  Nay,  it 
was  possible  that  this  mi^asure,  however  well  intended,  might  add  to  the  vexation  of 
the  present  system — that  it  would  multiply  the  number  of  game  preservers,  embody 
a  new  class  of  supporters  of  the  game-laws,  and  occasion  greater  jealousy  than  now 
existed.  As  a  friendly  opponent  of  the  noble  lord,  he  recommended  him  not  to  re- 
peal the  act  prohibiting  night  poaching,  and  the  assemblage  of  great  bodies  of  armed 
men  by  night — a  monstrous  and  dangerous  evil.  It  was  possible  that  legalizing  the 
sale  of  g^ame  might  afford  some  encouragement  to  poaching.  He  nnproved  of  doing 
away  the  Qualification,  and  of  legalizing  the  sale  of  game ;  but  hv  hoped  the  noble 
lord  would  not  be  too  precipitate. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  which  was  accordirgly  read  a  first  time. 
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BOROUGH  OF  EVESHAM— REFORM. 
Febbujibt  17,  1831. 

Loid  John  Russell  haying  presented  a  petition  from  certiun  inhaUtants  of  the 
boroQffh  of  Evesham,  praying  for  a  reform  in  parliament,  &c.,  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move,  on  the  1st  of  March,  for  leare  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  latter 
tnbieet. 

Tho  Maranis  of  Ghandos  moyed  a  resolution,  **  That  the  corrupt  state  ti  tb« 
borough  of  Evesham  required  the  serious  attention  of  that  House.** 

Mr.  E.  B.  Clive  wished  that  the  noble  marquis  would  postpone  his  motion.  He 
thought  it  improbable  that  the  noble  marquis  would  succeed  in  what  he  wished  for, 
and  if  he  would  consent  to  a  postponement  it  would  save  time.  He  was  hajmr  that 
the  cause  of  reform  had  so  zealbus  an  advocate  in  the  noble  marquis.  Should  the 
motion  of  which  the  noble  lord  below  him  (Lord  John  Russell)  had  ^ven  notice  for 
the  1st  of  March,  not  extend  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Evesham  case,  lie  (Mr. 
Olive)  should  be  very  much  dissatisfied  with  it. 

Su  RoBBBT  Pbsl  said  the  hon.  gentleman  had  given  no  reason  why  the  House 
should  not  exercise  its  judicial  functions  in  this  case.  The  House  of  Commomi 
knew  nothing  of  the  motion  which  was  to  be  proposed  on  the  1st  of  March.  There 
certainly  was  a  notice  on  the  paper  relating  to  the  state  of  the  representation,  bat 
as  yet  the  House  had  no  further  knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  iq[ypeared  from  the 
report  of  a  committee,  that  extensive  corruption  prevailed,  at  least  ainongBt  the  non- 
resident doctors  of  this  borough — and  the  petition  presented  by  the  no^le  lord  oppo- 
site  confirmed  the  fact.  In  that  petition  255  of  the  inhabitants  spolm  of  the  corrup- 
tion which  had  broken  out  in  the  borough,  and  they  spoke  of  it  in  no  milder  terms 
than  as  a  leprosy.  If  this  borough  were  proved  to  be  a  ddinquent  borough,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  punish  it,  whether  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  should  suc- 
ceed in  his  motion  or  not,  because«even  supposing  that  he  did  succeed  to  the  fullest 
extent,  still  that  House  ought  to  signify  to  all  future  constituents,  that  ftiture  de- 
linquencies, if  such  were  committed,  would  be  visited  with  punishment,  and  that,  if 
they  should  be  justly  chargeable  with  corruption,  th^  would  sul^t  themselves  to 
punishment.  An  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  paid  a  compliment  to  his  noble 
friend  on  the  ground  of  his  zeal  for  reform,  which  comjiUment,  however,  had  rather 
the  air  of  a  sarcasm.  [Mr.  Clive  said  '*  It  was  not  so  intended.**]  His  noble  (Hand 
saki  he  had  evidence  to  prove  the  corruption  of  the  borongh,  and  the  noble  lofd  op* 
posite  (Lord  Althorp)  had  acted  with  his  usual  candour  in  iJie  course  which  he  had 
taken  in  reference  to  the  question.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  should  eertunly  Mi  it  hia 
duty  to  support  his  noble  friend^s  motion. 

After  some  farther  discussion,  the  noble  Marquis*s  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND. 
Fbbeuast  18,  1831. 

In  a  debate  which  arose  on  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  D.  Browne,  of  certain  petitiom 
rspretenting  that  many  thousand  persons  on  the  western  eoast  of  Irelaad  were  in  a 
:tate  of  starvation, — 

Snt  RoBEBT  Pekl  said  he  a^^^eed,  that  nothing  could  be  more  painful  than  such 
temperate  appeals  to  the  commiseration  of  the  House,  as  that  which  had  been  made 
on  the  authority  of  a  petition  by  the  right  hon.  member,  and  the  pain  was  not 
lessened  by  the  conviction  that  no  adecjuate  means  of  relief  could  be  provided.  On 
one  point  he  had  long  made  up  his  mind— that  a  Oommittee  ooold  not  be  proposed 
— a  public  grant  coiUd  not  even  be  asked  without  aggravating  the  prevailing  dis- 
tress. The  mere  expectation  that  government  was  about  to  attempt  a  task  it  was 
impossible  for  it  to  perform,  would  tend  to  dry  up  even  snch  scanty,  miserabla,  oon- 
temptible  sources  of  relief  as  had  been  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Even 
the  despicable  contribution  of  £100  out  of  a  rental  of  £10,000  a  year  woold  be  with- 
hdd,  if  it  were  biipposed  that  ministers  wonld  oome  fbnraid  with  relisf ;  tad  tbt 
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mere  chance  that  government  would  appear  in  the  markets  would  instantly  raise  the 
price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  acted  with  becoming  prudence  and  reserve  in  not  saying 
any  thing  mure  specific  as  to  the  intention  of  government,  although  he  could  conceive 
the  existence  of  such  a  pressing  and  overwhelming  necessity  as  might  compel  the 
abandonment  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  policy  in  this  respect.  True  it  was,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  could  not  withhold  the  fact,  that  the  government  had  had  an 
agent  in  the  distressed  district ;  but  it  showed,  that  those  in  authority  had  taken  the 
proper  means  to  obtain  correct  information.  Government  ought  not  to  undertake 
that  which  it  could  not  succeed  with,  and  which  nothing  but  general  sympathy  and 
individual  charity  could  accomplish ;  and  he  was  perfectly  content,  from  his  own 
experience,  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  without  at  all  re- 
quiring it  to  explain  its  views.  If  urged  by  an  overruling  necessity,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  should  hereafter  come  down  with  a  definite  proposition  for  the  reUef  of 
distress,  he  was  sure  that  it  would  receive  a  ready  assent  from  the  sympathy  of  Par- 
liament The  House  could  not  see  a  whole  population  starve,  without  resorting  to 
any  and  every  plan  of  relief  in  its  power,  not  merely  from  motives  of  hiunanity,  but 
on  the  solid  grounds  of  an  enlightened  policy.  He  could  not  certainly  go  so  far  as 
the  hon.  member,  who  had  recommended  that  the  landlords  should  be  deprived  of 
their  rents,  and  the  clergy  of  their  tithes,  as  he  was  opposed  to  any  such  tyrannical 
measures  a,<  implied  a  confiscation  of  property. 

Mr.  D.  Browne  explained.  He  did  not  mean  to  recommend  that  landlords  should 
be  despoiled  of  their  rents,  or  the  Church  of  its  tithes,  but  merely  that  if  government 
advanced  money  to  aid  particular  districts,  it  should  have  a  claim  for  repayment  prior 
to  those  of  the  landlord  and  the  Church. 

Sir  R.  Peel  could  not  go  along  with  the  hon.  member  even  to  that  extent. 

The  petitions  were  laid  on  the  table. 


ARMY  ESTIMATES-BELGIUM. 
Febbuart  18,  1831. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Anny  Estimates,  Mr.  Hume  rose  and  spoke  at 
considerable  length,  and  concluded  with  moving,  **  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  there  should 
be  laid  before  that  House  copies  of  all  the  protocols  of  the  Congress  of  the  five  Powers 
held  in  London,  respecting  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned, 
since  October  1830." 

Mr.  Hunt  having  seconded  the  motion,  Lord  Palmerston  spoke  in  reply,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Lord  Althorp. 

SiB  Robert  Peel  then  said  he  was  bound  to  give  his  decided  opposition  to  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex ;  for  he  was  not  prepared  tocompel  the  govern- 
ment to  produce  copies  of  all  the  protocols  when  the  noble  lord,  on  his  respon^^ibility, 
stated,  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  service  that  those  documents,  pend- 
ing the  negotiations,  should  be  produced;  he  was  content  with  the  assurance,  that 
the  time  would  come  when  full  information  would  be  afforded;  and  he  therefrre 
could  not  consent  to  postpone  the  vote  for  the  army  estimates  till  those  papers  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  In  the  present  state  of  this  country  and  its 
foreign  relations,  he  could  not  offer  any  opposition  to  the  amount  of  the  force  pro- 
^sed;  for  he  could  not  view  the  present  condition  of  England,  and  the  threatening 
aspect  of  her  foreign  afiairs,  without  admitting  that  the  government  was  justified  in 
increasing  the  military  force  of  the  country  to  the  full  extent  of  the  peace  establish- 
ment. So  convinced  was  he  that  it  was  impolitic  to  provoke  any  annoying  discussion 
in  that  House,  with  reference  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  that  he,  though  only 
an  humble  member  of  it,  should  abstain  from  stating  the  reasons  that  induced  him 
to  support  the  military  establishment  that  was  proposed;  nor  would  he  imitate  the 
example  which  had  been  set  in  the  popular  assembly  of  a  powerful  and  liberal  neigh- 
bouriog  state,  and  obttmct  the  great  object  of  nudotaining  peace  by  an  undigiulfd 
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and  iL^less  discussion.  He  wished,  however,  that  it  might  not  be  inferred  from  his 
silea'U:  out  of  office,  by  the  House,  tliat  he  was  indifferent  to  the  permanent  interest 
and  LiiUour  of  the  country.  He  had  such  confidence  in  the  progress  of  knowledge 
— such  confidence  in  the  force  of  justice  throughout  the  world,  that  he  was  persuaded, 
that  whatever  country  provoked  an  unjust  war,  against  the  wishes  of  Europe,  bring- 
ing on  it  that  most  terrible  of  all  inflictions  the  human  race  could  suffer — a  war 
without  a  just  cause;  he  had  such  confidence  in  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
sense  of  justice,  that,  let  the  financial  resources  of  that  country  be  what  they  might 
— let  her  military  means  be  ever  so  great — the  might  and  valour  of  her  soldiers  ever 
so  noble — he  was  sure  that  she  must  ultimately  fall  a  victim  to  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  which  would  heal  all  internal  dissensions,  and,  rallying  the  whole  of  Europe 
around  one  object,  vindicate  the  great  cause  of  peace  and  justice.  He  said  this  with 
perfect  confidence — if  France,  when  she  vindicated  her  own  rights,  when  she  revolted 
against  the  unjust  proceedings  of  her  late  monarch — if  France  had  then  been  assailed 
by  the  powers  of  Europe  in  a  confederacy  to  prevent  France  from  choosing  her  own 
government,  he  was  confident,  that  the  powers  of  Europe  would  have  been  unable 
to  control  her  actions,  he  was  confident  that  their  unjust  cause  must  ultimately  have 
failed,  and  that  she  would  successfully  have  vindicated  her  right  to  choose  her 
government  against  the  combined  powers  of  Europe.  Their  efforts  would  have 
failed  against  France,  and  would  have  recoiled  against  thetnselves  in  the  madness  of 
such  a  struggle.  France  had  a  right  to  choose  her  own  government  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed.  The  unjust  and  oppressive  ordinances  issued  by 
the  late  grovernment,  deserved  and  excited  a  spirit  of  hostility  which  made  them 
recoil  on  the  heads  of  those  who*  issued  them.  But  he  was  equally  confident,  that 
if  unjust  ambition  should  tempt  France  by  force  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  her  empire 
— if  she  should  be  urged  on  by  the  recollections  of  the  victories  of  Napoleon — if  a 
military  faction  should  prevail  over  the  good  sense  of  the  country,  he  was  equally 
confident,  then,  that  Europe,  united  in  a  just  cause,  would  resist  France  successively, 
and  that  a  different  result  would  teach  France  that  it  was  not  for  her  interest  to  pro- 
voke war.  He  would  say  no  more  on  that  subject;  out  he  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
confidence  of  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  in  the  assurances  of  France  might 
be  justified,  and  that  she  was  not  preparing  her  present  great  armaments  for  any 
purpose  of  aggression.  At  the  same  time  he  must  own,  that  he  could  not  read  the 
speeches  of  her  ministers,  and  he  could  not  know  of  her  immense  military  prepara- 
tions, without  feeling  alarm.  His  noble  friend  knew  of  all  these  preparations,  and  he 
hoped  his  noble  friend  might  be  justified  in  the  confidence  he  placed  in  the  assurances 
he  received  from  France.  He  relied  on  the  intentions  of  ministers,  and  was  prepared 
to  give  them  his  support — his  ardent  and  efficient  support — in  their  proposition  for 
the  army  estimates.  He  was  sorry  that  his  noble  fflend  had  entered,  in  the  debate, 
into  so  much  detail  on  the  subject  of  Belgium.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
postponed  that  discussion,  and  he  did  not  think  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Hume)  called  on  him  to  enter  so  far  into  the  subject.  As  his  noble  friend  had  en- 
tered into  it,  he  must  say,  that  he  could  then  hardly  believe  that  he  was  turned  oat 
of  office  for  his  principles  of  non-interference.  He  believed,  and  he  had  reason  to 
l)elieve,  that  there  was  no  variance  between  his  opinion  and  the  opinions  of  his  noble 
friend.  He  thought  it  highly  probable  that  his  Alajesty^s  government — taking  no 
notice  of  that  subordinate  subject,  the  civil  list,  on  which  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  difference  of  opinion,  and  not  referring  to  that  question  of  reform,  on  which 
there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  it — on  the  whole,  he  thought 
his  Majesty's  present  ministers  would  not  act  very  differently  from  the  last  ministers. 
It  was  not,  however,  on  the  ground  of  reform  that  the  late  ministers  were  turned 
out  of  office,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  civil  list,  and  on  the  g^und  of  an  anwilling- 
ness  to  make  retrenchment.  That,  he  repeated,  was  at  least  the  public  view;  but 
after  hearing  his  noble  friend's  statement,  to  say  that  these  two  grbunds  were  the 
causes  why  the  late  ministers  lost  office,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  assertions 
that  was  ever  made.  In  that  part  of  his  noble  friend^s  speech  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  army  establishment — of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large  force — so  much  did 
it  resemble  his  noble  friend's  former  speeches,  that  it  reminded  him  of  those  happy 
times  when  his  noble  friend  was  secretary  of  war,  and  he  was  sitting  beside  him, 
applauding  every  sentiment  he  uttered^  and  he  could  not  believe  now  that  he 
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mere  chance  that  government  would  appear  in  the  markeU  would  instantly  raise  the 
price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  acted  with  becoming  prudence  and  reserve  in  not  saying 
any  thing  more  specific  as  to  the  intention  of  government,  although  he  could  conceive 
the  existence  of  such  a  pressing  and  overwhelming  necessity  as  might  compel  the 
abandonment  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  policy  in  this  respect.  True  it  was,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  could  not  withhold  the  fact,  that  the  government  had  had  an 
agent  in  the  distressed  district;  but  it  showed,  that  those  in  authority  had  taken  the 
proper  means  to  obtain  correct  information.  Government  ought  not  to  undertake 
that  which  it  could  not  succeed  with,  and  which  nothing  but  general  sympathy  and 
individual  charity  could  accomplish ;  and  he  was  perfectly  content,  from  bis  own 
experience,  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  without  at  all  re- 
quiring it  to  explain  its  views.  If  urged  by  an  overruling  necessity,  the  rig^t  hon. 
gentleman  should  hereafter  come  down  with  a  definite  proposition  for  the  relief  of 
distress,  he  was  sure  that  it  would  receive  a  ready  assent  from  the  sympathy  of  Par- 
liament The  House  could  not  see  a  whole  population  starve,  without  resorting  to 
any  and  every  plan  of  relief  in  its  power,  not  merely  from  motives  of  humanity,  but 
on  the  solid  grounds  of  an  enlightened  policy.  He  could  not  certainly  go  so  far  as 
the  hon.  member,  who  had  recommended  that  the  landlords  should  be  deprived  of 
their  rents,  and  the  clergy  of  their  tithes,  as  he  was  opposed  to  any  such  tyrannical 
measures  a<  implied  a  confiscation  of  property. 

Mr.  D.  Browne  explained.  He  did  not  mean  to  recommend  that  landlords  should 
be  despoiled  of  their  rents,  or  the  Church  of  its  tithes,  but  merely  that  if  government 
advanced  money  to  aid  particular  districts,  it  should  have  a  claim  for  repayment  prior 
to  those  of  the  landlord  and  the  Church. 

Sir  R.  Peel  could  not  go  along  with  the  hon.  member  even  to  that  extent 

The  petitions  were  laid  on  the  table. 
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On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Anny  Estimates,  Mr.  Hume  rose  and  spoke  at 
considerable  length,  and  concluded  with  moving,  '*  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  there  should 
be  laid  before  that  House  copies  of  all  the  protocols  of  the  Congress  of  the  five  Powers 
held  in  London,  respecting  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned, 
since  October  1830." 

Mr.  Hunt  having  seconded  the  motion,  Lord  Palmerston  spoke  in  reply,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  O'Conncll  and  Lord  Althorp. 

Sia  Robert  Pkel  then  said  he  was  bound  to  give  his  decided  opposition  to  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex ;  for  he  was  not  prepared  tocompel  the  g^ovem- 
nient  to  produce  copies  of  all  the  protocols  when  the  noble  lord,  on  his  respon^^ibility, 
stated,  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  service  that  those  documents,  pend- 
ing the  negotiations,  should  be  produced;  he  was  content  with  the  assurance,  that 
the  time  would  come  when  full  information  would  be  afforded;  and  he  therefcre 
could  not  consent  to  postpone  the  vote  for  the  army  estimates  till  those  papers  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  In  the  present  state  of  this  country  and  its 
foreign  relations,  he  could  not  offer  any  opposition  to  the  amount  of  the  force  pre- 
ssed; for  he  could  not  view  the  present  condition  of  England,  and  the  threatening 
aspect  of  her  foreign  affairs,  without  admitting  that  the  government  was  justified  in 
increasing  the  military  force  of  the  country  to  the  full  extent  of  the  peace  establish- 
ment. So  convinced  was  he  that  it  was  impolitic  to  provoke  any  annoying  discussion 
in  that  House,  with  reference  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  that  be,  though  only 
an  humble  member  of  it,  should  abstain  from  stating  the  reasons  that  induced  him 
to  support  the  military  establishment  that  was  projiosed ;  nor  would  he  imitate  the 
example  which  had  been  set  in  the  popular  assembly  of  a  powerful  and  liberal  neiffb- 
bouriog  state,  and  obttruet  the  great  object  of  maintaining  peace  by  ao  ondignnKd 
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and  oiieless  discussion.  He  wished,  however,  that  it  might  not  he  inferred  from  his 
sileo^v;  out  of  office,  by  the  House,  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  permanent  interest 
and  Lonour  of  the  country.  He  had  such  confidence  in  the  progress  of  knowledge 
— such  confidence  in  the  force  of  justice  throughout  the  world,  that  he  was  persuaded, 
that  whatever  country  provoked  an  unjust  war,  against  the  wishes  of  Europe,  bring- 
ing on  it  that  most  terrible  of  all  inflictions  the  human  race  could  suffer — ^a  war 
without  a  just  cause;  he  had  such  confidence  in  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
sense  of  justice,  that,  let  the  financial  resources  of  that  country  be  what  they  might 
— let  her  military  means  be  ever  so  great — the  might  and  valour  of  her  soldiers  ever 
so  DoUe — he  was  sure  that  she  must  ultimately  fall  a  victim  to  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  which  would  heal  all  internal  dissensions,  and,  rallying  the  whole  of  mirope 
around  one  object,  vindicate  the  great  cause  of  peace  and  justice.  He  said  this  with 
perfect  confidence— if  France,  when  she  vindicated  her  own  rights,  when  she  revolted 
against  the  unjust  proceedings  of  her  late  monarch — if  France  had  then  been  assailed 
by  the  powers  of  Europe  in  a  confederacy  to  prevent  France  from  choosing  her  own 
government,  he  was  confident,  that  the  powers  of  Europe  would  have  been  unable 
to  control  her  actions,  he  was  confident  that  their  unjust  cause  must  ultimately  have 
foiled,  and  that  she  would  successfully  have  vindicated  her  right  to  choose  her 
government  against  the  combined  powers  of  Europe.  Their  efforts  would  have 
failed  against  France,  and  would  have  recoiled  against  thebiselves  in  the  madness  of 
such  a  struggle.  France  had  a  right  to  choose  her  own  government  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed.  The  unjust  and  oppressive  ordinances  issued  by 
the  late  government,  deserved  and  excited  a  spirit  of  hostility  which  made  them 
recoil  on  the  heads  of  those  who«  issued,  them.  But  he  was  equally  confident,  that 
if  uigust  ambition  should  tempt  France  by  force  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  her  empire 
— if  she  should  be  urged  on  by  the  recollections  of  the  victories  of  Napoleon — ^if  a 
military  faction  should  prevail  over  the  good  sense  of  the  country,  he  was  equally 
confident,  then,  that  Europe,  united  in  a  just  cause,  would  resist  France  succesnvely, 
and  that  a  different  result  would  teach  France  that  it  was  not  for  her  intetf^st  to  pro- 
voke war.  He  would  say  no  more  on  that  subject;  out  he  eamestiy  hoped  that  tha 
confidence  of  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  in  the  assurances  of  France  might 
be  justified,  and  that  she  was  not  preparing  her  present  great~  armaments  for  any 
purpose  of  aggression.  At  the  same  time  he  must  own,  that  he  could  not  read  thia 
speeches  of  her  ministers,  and  he  could  not  know  of  her  immense  military  prepara- 
tions, without  feeling  alarm.  His  noble  friend  knew  of  all  these  prenarations,  and  ha 
hfjiped  his  noble  friend  might  be  justified  in  the  confidence  he  placed  in  the  asBnraneei 
he  received  from  France.  He  relied  on  the  intentions  of  ministers,  and  was  prepared 
to  give  them  his  support — his  ardent  and  efficient  support — in  their  proposidon  for 
the  army  estimates.  He  was  sorry  that  his  noble  ffiend  had  entered,  in  the  debatei 
into  so  much  detail  on  the  subject  of  Belgium.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
postponed  that  discussion,  and  he  did  not  think  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Hume)  called  on  him  to  enter  so  far  into  the  subject.  As  his  noble  fricmd  had  eo* 
tered  into  it,  he  must  say,  that  he  could  then  hardly  believe  that  he  was  turned  oat 
of  office  for  his  principles  of  non-interference.  He  believed,  and  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  that  there  was  no  variance  between  his  opinion  and  tbe  opinions  of  his  noUe 
friend.  He  thought  it  highly  probable  that  his  Majest)r*s  ffovemment— taking  do 
notice  of  that  sulwrdinate  subject,  the  civil  list,  on  which  uiere  did  not  seem  to  ba 
much  difference  of  opinion,  and  not  referring  to  that  question  of  reform,  on  whieh 
there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  it— ^n  the  whole,  be  thongbt 
his  Majesty^s  present  ministers  would  not  act  very  diflferentiy  from  the  last  ndnbten. 
It  was  not,  however,  on  the  ground  of  reform  that  the  late  ministers  were  turned 
out  of  office,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  civil  list,  and  on  the  ground  of  an  unwilling- 
ness to  make  retrenchment.  That,  he  repeated,  was  at  least  the  public  view;  but 
after  hearing  his  noble  friend's  statement,  to  say  that  these  two  grbunds  were  the 
causes  why  the  late  ministers  lost  office,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinair  asserticms 
that  was  ever  made.  In  that  part  of  his  noble  friend^s  speech  in  whieh  lie  spoke  of 
the  army  establishment — of  the  necessity  of  keeping^  np  a  Uu^  force— ao  much  did 
it  resemble  his  noble  friend's  former  speeches,  that  it  reminded  him  of  those  happj 
times  when  his  noble  friend  was  secretary  of  war,  and  he  was  sitting  betide  wm^ 
applanding  ever}'  sentiment  he  uttered*  and  lie  could  not  bdieve  now  that  ha 
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politically  opposed  to  his  noble  friend,  however  he  might  be  ^nooally.  He  had 
neard  that  his  Majesty's  present  government  was  opposed  principally  to  the  late 
frovernment  on  the  ground  of  retrenchment  and  non-intervention.  He  did  them  the 
justice,  wlien  he  heard  that  declaration,  to  doubt  their  intention  of  carrying  it  into 
effect;  he  had  confi<icnce  that  their  conduct  and  their  declarations  would  not  agree; 
that  in  what  regarded  the  interest  of  the  country  he  knew  them  to  be  honourable 
men,  and  he  knew  that  they  were  prepared  to  throw  overboard  their  declarations, 
whenever  the  time  came  that  the  honour  of  the  country  was  to  be  vindicated  or  its 
dignity  sustained.  He  knew  that  they  would  not  allow  their  declarations  to  stand 
between  them  and  the  honour  of  their  country.  He  knew  that  they  would  imitate 
their  predecessors;  for  men,  if  in  office,  seemed  reaUy  to  be  like  the  Indians — ^they 
inherited  all  the  qualities  of  those  enemies  they  killed.  The  present  ministers  bad 
killed  their  opponents,  and  had  immediately  entered  into  possession  of  all  their  doc- 
trines. They  found  it  necessary  to  support  all  the  monarchical  institutions  of  the 
country;  they  found  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  country; 
and  he  knew  them  to  be  too  honourable  men  to  suppose  that  they  would  sacrifice  to 
their  prejudicies  what  the  interest  of  the  country  required,  and  that  the?  would 
in  office  pay  much  regard  to  their  own  flash  si)cecne8  out  of  office.  That  was, 
in  truth,  their  conduct;  and,  whatever  might  have  been  their  expressions,  he 
was  confident,  however  much  they  might  desire  to  make  rotrenchment,  that 
when  they  came  to  look  into  the  details,  thev  would  make  no  retrenchment  but 
what  the  interest  of  England  demanded.  TW  was  also  the  principle  of  the  late 
government.  He  did  not  object  to  the  army  estimates,  and  he  had  always  been 
confident,  that  when  the  ministers  come  to  apply  themselves  to  the  details,  they 
would  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  late  ministers.  He  did  not  blame  thom 
for  their  professions  and  speeches  out  of  office;  and  though  he  did  not  believe  that 
they  intended  to  produce  such  an  effect — that  they  did  not  intend  to  promote  disn- 
tisfaction — though  he  was  convinced  such  had  not  been  their  intention — yet  he  was 
bound  to  say,  such  had  been,  he  was  afraid,  the  effect  of  their  speeches ;  and  oot  ol 
office,  they  had  produced  that  dissatisfaction  for  which,  when  in  office,  they  found 
that  there  was  no  reasonable  grounds.  He  had  always,  he  said,  been  confident, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  s[)eeches  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  that 
they  would  not  carry  them  into  effect.  He  hoped  the  country  would  see  from 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  m  whose  personal 
honour  and  integrity  he  was  disposed  to  place  the  greatest  confidence — he  hoped, 
when  the  people  saw  that  the  noble  lord,  who  was  an  admirer  of  popular  rights,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  his  controlling  power,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  did  not 
propose  any  reduction  in  the  Estimates  submitted  to  the  House  last  year,  and  that  he 
even  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  addition — he  hoped,  when  the  country  saw  this, 
that  it  would  not  view  the  general  conduct  of  that  House  with  dissatisfaction.  The 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  indeed,  said,  that  the  Estimates  had  been  reduced  last 
year  X  189,000,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  reduced  this  year  the  same  sum;  but  was 
there  ever  any  thing  so  absurd  ?  Was  there  no  notice  to  be  taken  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  ?  Was  the  House  to  be  bound  down  by  an  iron  formula  of 
one  gradual  and  continued  reduction,  to  which  the  Estimates  must  always  conform? 
His  Mi^esty^s  government  must  judg^e  of  these  circumstances,  and,  if  necessary, 
make  no  reduction.  As  to  the  reduction  of  200  offices,  of  which  the  noble  lord  had 
boasted,  he  admitted  that  every  office  ought  to  be  reduced  which  was  not  necessary. 
He  admitted  that  every  officer  employed  m  collecting  the  revenues,  whose  services 
were  not  wanted,  ought  to  be  reduced,  but  not  one  ought  to  be  reduced  whose  ser- 
vices were  necessary.  With  respect  to  the  declaration  of  the  government,  that  it 
would  govern  without  patronage,  that  was  all  very  well ;  but  was  not  an  addition 
to  the  army  an  increase  of  patronage?  It  happened,  certainly,  that  by  adding  to 
the  number  of  men,  the  number  of  officers  was  also  increased,  and  the  ministers 
could  not  increase  the  army  without  adding  to  their  patronage.  As  for  retrenchment, 
he  was  readv  to  admit  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  and  he  trusted  to  posterity — a  very  early  posterity  however, — to  do  Justice  on 
that  point  between  the  late  and  the  present  administration.  He  wonld  allow  the  hon. 
baronet  to  chant  the  hynm  of  victoir  again  over  the  reduction  of  the  lieotenant- 
general  of  the  ordinance,  which  the  ^nuer  administration  had  not  clfeeted»  bat  tbt 
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eonntrj  catpeeted  from  the  promises  of  a  retrenchinent  a  much  gpreater  reducdoo  of 
the  nanonal  bmtiieiis.  After  atteudiog  to  the  matter,  he  doubted  if  it  were*  practi* 
cable  for  retrenchment  to  be  carried  much  further  than  it  was  carried  by  the  lale 
got emment.  As  to  the  doctrines  of  non-interference,  he  must  say,  that  since  ha 
bad  been  in  pablic  life,  he  had  never  heard  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  interference 
defended  on  such  grounds,  or  carried  so  far,  as  it  had  been  carried  by  the  noble  lord 
to  night.  Lord  Castlereagh  had  neyer  placed  it  on  such  high  grounds.  The  king's 
speeoi  had  been  attacked  for  what  it  contained  about  interference ;  but  hia  noble 
friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  vindicated  that  speech  in  the  able  speech  he  had  deU- 
Tered.  His  noble  friend  said,  that  what  gave  our  government  a  right  to  interfere 
with  respect  to  Belgium  was  this : — That  Belgium  had  never  in  modem  times  been 
an  independent  state ;  that  first  she  had  been  dependent  on  Austria,  and  afterwards 
on  France ;  and  that  she  had  been  rescued  from  France  in  1815  by  the  Allies ;  and 
that  Austria,  having  waived  her  claims,  the  Allies  had  a  riffht  to  interfere  and  settle 
her  destiny.  If  that  were  the  ground  of  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  adopt  them :  and  grounding  the  right  to  interference  on  the  depend- 
ence of  Belgium,  what  would  his  noble  frieqd  say  of  the  South  American  Provinces? 
He  woold  not  say  surely,  that  as  they  had  not  been  independent,  we  had  a  right  to 
interfere  vrith  them.  His  noble  friend  said,  the  Belgians  were  legislators  of  yester- 
day; but  he  had  never  before  heard  that  the  age  of  nations  made  any  differenoe  in 
the  right  of  non-interference.  The  true  grpund  of  one  nation  interfering  with 
another  was  stated  by  his  noble  friend,  when  he  sud,  that  it  was  possible  for  the 
sitoation  of  one  state  to  be  pregnant  with  danger  to  other  .powers,  and  they  had  then 
a  right  to  interfere  to  protect  themselves.  That  was  the  true  principle ;  but  that, 
because  a  nation  or  people  first  became  independent  yesterday,  another  had  a  right 
to  interfere  with  it,  he  must  positively  deny.  He  admitted  tne  propriety  of  mema* 
ting  to  share  the  debt  equally  between  Belgium  and  H<)Uand ;  but  suppose  that  BdU 
gium  should  refuse  to  take  the  share  allotted  to  her,  would  his  noble  friend  say,  that 
we  ought  to  go  to  war  to  make  Belgium  take  her  share?  It  was  quite  proper  to 
mediate  and  try  to  settle  the  differences  between  Belgium  and  HoUand,  though  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  states  by  mediatbn,  did  not  imply  war,  but  only 
the  compulsion  of  argument.  His  noble  friend  said,  that  we  had  a  right  to  compu 
Belgium  to  relinquish  Luxemburg  under  the  treaties  .of  1815;  but  that  was  what 
the  late  ministers  said,  and  what  was  said  by  his  Miyesty  in  his  speech.  His  noUe 
friend  admitted,  that,  by  the  treaty  of  1815,  Luxemburg  belonged  to  the  Qermanie 
Confederation.  But  if  we  had  a  right  to  separate  Luxen^urg  from  Belgiom,  whai 
became  of  the  right  espoused  by  his  noble  friend  of  a  people  to  choose  their  owb 
government  ?  He  must  say,  that  was  not  a  correct  assomption.  His  noble  friend 
was  right  in  refusing  the  assent  of  England  to  pUce  the  Duke  of  Nemours  on  Uie 
throne  of  Belgium.  Common  sense  said,  it  was  not  ri^ht  to  suflRor  Franoe  to  eneir- 
de  our  shores  with  her  power,  under  the  influence  of  civil  expressions,  for,  in  a  time 
of  war,  those  countries  might  be  to  us  a  great  means  of  annoyance.  His  noUe  friend 
said,  and  be  agreed  with  liim,  that  the  probability  of  such  a  danger  gave  one  state  ft 
right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  another.  If  his  noble  niend'sdeelanH 
tion  were  right,  that  was  a  full  justification  for  the  speech  delivered  from  the  Throne 
at  the  opening  of  the  session ;  and,  in  making  that  declaration,  as  well  as  in  hit 
conduct,  he  was  persuaded  that  his  noble  friend  was  only  g^uided  by  a  sense  of  dutVi 
and  only  looked  to  the  permanent  interest  of  the  country.  He  would  repeat  hii 
declararion,  that  he  should  feel  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  permitted  anypersonal 
feelings — any  jealousy—or  any  political  hostility,  to  interfere  vrith  the  cordial  sap* 
port  which  he  felt  it  necessary,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  g^ve  to  his  Mijesty'a 
government.  It  was  the  more  agreeable  to  him  to  be  enabled  to  do  so,  because  from 
the  course  the  present  ministers  were  pursuing,  though  they  had  dispossessed  him 
of  place  on  the  ground  of  not  following  out  retrenchment ;  on  that  point,  and  as 
respected  our  foreign  policy,  there  was  no  difference  between  him  and  them,  and 
be  nad  nothing  to  complain  of  in  their  conduct  He  hoped,  on  that  more  serious 
sulgect.  Parliamentary  lleform,  when  they  came  to  take  that  ap-7^  hoped  that 
they  would  have  the  like  regard  to  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  eonntry,  and  not 
on  the  same  faith  and  honourable  principles  that  they  had  acted  on  in  regard  to  thsn 
two  aofajects,  and  he  hoped  that  tney  would  not  sumnit— be  meant  to  use  the  word 
M— Vol.  II. 
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submit — he  hoped  they  would  not  submit,  induced  by  the  taunts  of  the  hoo.  member 
(Mr.  Hume)  and  those  acting  with  him,  in  looking  at  the  details  of  that  important 
question — he  hoped,  he  said,  that  they  would  not  be  induced  by  the  taunts  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  to  propose  any  measure  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  pregnant 
with  immediate  or  contingent  prejudice  to  the  institutions  of  this  great  eoantry,  or 
dangerous  to  the  public  welfare — over  which  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  watch. 

At  an  advanced  stage  of  the  debate,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  R.  Grant, 
said,  that  from  the  strange  misrepresentations  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  just  made  of  his  speech,  he  was  almost  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  was  not  in  the  House  when  he  delitered  It.  What  he  had 
said  was  this, — that  he  could  not  state  all  the  reasons  which  he  had  for  supporting 
an  increased  military  force  for  the  present  ^ear,  for  he  was  not  desirous  of  entering 
upon  topics  which  might  excite  imtation  m  popular  assemblies.  He  spoke  cautt- 
ously  and  guardedly  on  the  point,  for  reasons  which  he  was  sure  the  Hoom  would 
understand  without  his  explaining  them  further.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
represented  him  (Sir  R.  reel)  to  have  said,  that  he  was  proud  to  giTe  his  active 
support  to  the  government.  He  trusted  that  he  should  be  ready  to  sunport  his 
Majesty's  government  on  all  proper  occasions.  What  he  said  was  this, — that  if  an 
appeal  should  be  made  by  the  government  to  that  House  for  increased  resources, 
to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  permanent  interests  and  honour  of  the  country,  he 
should  forget  all  causes  of  alienation,  and  should  assist  the  executive  government, 
with  all  his  power,  in  vindicating  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hume  ultimately  withdrew  his  motion. 


WEST  INDIES— REDUCTION  OF  SUGAR  DUTIES. 

Febbuabt  21. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  a  motion  by  Lord  Althorp 
respecting  the  Cotton  Trade,  the  following  Resolution: — ^*  That  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  the  West  India  planters  demands  the  serious  and  iounediate  consideration 
of  this  House,  with  a  view  to  their  relief." 

In  the  debate  which  ensued.  Sir  lioBERT  Perl  said,  that,  on  the  present  question, 
he  could  not  take  into  consideration  the  probable  effect  which  the  decision  of  the 
House  might  have  upon  the  relative  situation  of  political  parties.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  he  had  much  higher  objects  to  regard ;  and  he  was  bound  to  be 
governed  by  them  in  giving  his  vote.  He  concurred  with  those  who  lamented  the 
distress  of  the  West  Indies,  and  he  considered  the  interests  of  the  mother  country  to 
be  involved  in  those  of  the  colonies.  He  deeply  regretted  that  any  irritating  topic 
had  been  introduced,  and  that  they  could  not  discuss  questions  merely  fiscal  without 
being  threatened  with  the  voice  of  the  people  of  England.  He  was  astonished  that 
a  right  hon.  gentleman  connected  with  a  financial  department,  should  attempt  to 
influence  the  House  in  the  consideration  of  a  financial  question,  by  referring  to  the 
condition  of  the  slaves.  He  would  assert,  that  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
the  slaves  would  most  effectually  be  improved  by  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  planters. 
The  true  way  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  slave,  was  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  West 
Indian  colonies.  But  on  the  pn*scnt  occasion  he  must  be  govemcKl  in  his  course  by 
feelings  higher  than  party  or  political  prejudices.  He  agreed,  that  the  West  Indians 
required  reliof;  and  he  trusted  that  the  noble  lord  would  be  able  to  g^ve  encourage- 
ment to  the  hoi>es  of  the  planters — that  the  duties  on  sugar  would  be  reduced  in  the 
next  year.  Hut,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  noble  lord  having  pledged 
himself  to  the  nnluction  of  the  duties  on  coals  and  candles,  and  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  taxi's  that  were  to  l>e  imposed,  that  he  had  heard,  had  yet  been 

S'ven,  he  could  not,  with  due  regard  to  the  paramount  duty  of  supporting  the  public 
ith,  concur  in  the  taking  otf  any  other  taxes.  He  should  be  sorry  also  to  give  any 
vote  which  would  interfere  with  the  progress  of  granting  the  supplies.  He  could  noit 
vote  for  the  resolution,  because  it  might  encourage  hopes  which  could  not  at  present 
be  realize<l.  He  regretted  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  who  was  to  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  supporting  public  credit,  had  not  kept  as  attentiv*  an  9jt  to  thai 
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necessity  when  he  supported  the  tax  upon  transfers,  and  when  equitable  adjustment 
was  talked  of  on  a  former  occasion.  For  tlie  sake  of  that  credit,  he  should  vote  against 
the  resolution,  without  regard  to  any  influence  it  might  have  upon  the  state  of  parties. 
At  the  same  time,  he  would  advise  his  noble  friend  not  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  com- 
mittee. The  responsibility  of  attending  to  the  colonial  interests  was  last  year  left 
to  the  administration;  and  the  neglect  of  them  since  had  not  been  occasioned  by  igno« 
ranee  or  denial  of  the  distress,  but  by  the  inability  of  the  government  to  devise  means 
of  relieving  it,  consistently  with  other  interests.  He  did  not,  however,  think  that 
the  reduction  of  the  tax  upon  sugar  would  afford  all  the  desired  relief.  The  right 
bon.  baronet  had  said,  that  the  question  before  the  Ilouse  was  really  a  party  question, 
and  that  its  decision  would  determine  the  continuance  of  the  present  ministry.  If 
he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  viewed  it  in  that  light,  he  should  think  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
Ilouse  to  reject  the  motion;  as  it  ought  not  to  entertain  on  light  grounds  a  question 
involving  such  results.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  especially,  they  ought 
not  to  call  on  ministers  to  pledge  themselves  to  reductions  of  taxation  which  would 
endanger  the  sufficiency  of  the  public  revenue  to  the  support  of  the  public  faith.  He 
concluded  by  recommending  his  noble  friend  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos,  in  yielding  to  this  recommendation,  begged  it  to  be 
understood,  that  he  was  resolved,  at  some  future  time,  to  follow  up  his  present 
amendment,  when  he  might  hope  for  more  unanimity  in  the  House  than  there  then 
was.     Amendment  withdrawn. 


PRINTED   CALICOES. 

February  28,  1831. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Excise  acts  relating  to  Printed  Calicoes,  Lord  Althorp 
and  two  or  three  other  members  having  spoken, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  he  should  have  much  preferred  a  duty  on  the  printed 
calicoes  to  the  noble  lord^s  tax  on  the  raw  material,  even  though  the  tax  were  to  be 
bat  a  temporary  one,  because  the  encouragement  just  now  bestowed  in  France  and 
America  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  should  make  us  very  wary  as  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  new  impediments  in  the  way  of  our  own  domestic  manufactures  of  that 
article.     This  was  not,  however,  the  point  to  which  he  then  wished  to  particularly 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House,  with  reference  to  the  noble  lord^s  proposed  reduo- 
tioD  and  substitution  of  duty.     The  noble  lord  had  not  informed  them  how  he  meant 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  which  would  accrue  to  the  revenue  from  his  change  fVoiii 
in  ad  valorem  duty  of  six  per  cent  on  the  manufactured  article,  to  a  duty  of  five- 
eighths  of  a  penny  on  the  raw  cotton.     That  loss  would  be,  as  he  should  presently 
show,  not  less  than  £250,000 ;    and  when  this  sum  was  added  to  the  defalcation 
which  would  ensue  from  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  coals  and  candles,  there  woold 
remain  a  total  loss  to  the  revenue  of  £1,200,000,  which  he  knew  not  how  the  noble 
lord  could  compensate.      Then,  let  them  consider  how  his  proposed  drawback  duty 
would  also  affect  the  revenue.     That  drawback  was  to  be  in  force  three  months,— > 
that  is  to  say,  that  though  the  five-eighths  of  a  penny  duty  on  raw  cotton  was 
nominally  to  commence  from  the  present  day,  the  revenue  would  be  at  a  certain  loss 
for  three  months,  without  any  counterbalancing  advantage.     Now,  that  the  amount 
of  this  loss  would  be  very  considerable,  was  evident  from  the  sum  paid  as  drawback 
allowance  last  year.     The  ad  valorem  duty  last  year  amounted  to  ;£l, 942,000;  the 
drawback  allowance  on  exports  to  £1,390,000;   leaving  a  clear  nett  revenue  of 
£352^000.    Supposing:,  then,  that  exports  of  printed  calicoes  for  the  ensuing  three 
months,  during  which  the  drawback  allowance  was  to  be  in  force,  would  be  only 
one- fourth  of  the  amount  of  last  year,  it  was  plain  they  would  be  much  more,  inas- 
much as  the  drawback  for  a  limited  period  must  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  the  exports 
during  that  period.     There  would  be  an  actual  loss  to  the  revenue  this  year  of 
£347,500.      Again  he  must  say,  he  knew  not  how  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  from  the  revenue  which  his  measure  would  occasion. 
Lord  Althorp's  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
Mabch  1, 1831. 

At  the  close  of  a  speech  of  great  length,  Lord  John  Russell,  pursuant  to  notice, 
moved  for  leave  to  bnng  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  state  of  the  representation  in 
England  and  Wales. 

After  a  protracted  discussion,  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  following  day. 

Mabcu  3, 1831. 

In  the  third  night  of  the  debate,  Sib  Robebt  Peel,  rising  after  Lord  Palmerston, 
thus  addressed  the  Chair: — 

Sir,  I  must  begin  by  assuring  my  noble  friend,  that  the  part  of  hia  speech  in 
which  he  adverted  to  the  delicacy  and  difiBculty  of  his  personal  situation  in  this 
debate  appeared  to  me  wholly  unnecessary ;  for  if  my  noble  friend  had  not  thought 
it  right  to  explain  the  grounds  which  have  induced  nim  to  adopt  a  diffin^nt  course 
from  that  which  he  pursued  on  a  former  occasion,  still  I,  for  one,  should  not  have 
drawn  any  unfavourable  conclusion  from  his  silence,  or  joined  in  the  taunts  of 
which  he  has  complained.     I  have  been  placed  in  the  same  situation  with  my 
noble  friend.     I,  too,  have  found  it  necessary,  from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  im 
country,  to  adopt  a  different  course  from  that  which  I  bad  long  conscientiously  fol- 
lowed ;  and  I  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  last  man  in  this  Ilouse  who  would  refuse 
to  put  an  indulgent  construction  on  the  language,  or  to  join  in  harsh  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  motives,  of  jmblic  men.     I  never  can  allow  it  to  be  supposed 
that  public  men  have  not  higher  and  nobler  motives  for  their  public  conduct  than 
the  paltry  desire  to  retain  place ;  and  the  character  of  my  noble  friend,  therefore, 
even  if  he  had  been  silent,  would  have  proved  to  me  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  rectitude  of  his  intentions.      Having  thus  imitated  that  generous  courtesy 
which  prevails  in  more  deadly  combats  than  that  in  which  I  am  about  to  eogtg«; 
having,  as  it  were,  shaken  hands  with  my  noble  friend,  and  disclaimed  all  penonal 
hostility,  I  trust  I  shall  now  be  excused  if  I  descend  into  the  arena,  and  with  per- 
fect freedom  apply  myself  to  the  speech  of  my  noble  friend.     At  the  moment  when 
we  were  anxiously  waiting  for  a  vindication  of  the  measure  before  the  House    at 
the  moment  when  we  wanted  to  know,  not  what  popular  opinion  demanded  from 
us,  but  what  we  were  practically  to  gain  from  the  adoption  of  the  measure  of  the 
noble  lord — at  that  moment  the  noble  lord  had  thought  fit  to  enter  into  an  idti- 
dious  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  late  and  the  present  administrations,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  speech  was  composed — not  of  the  arguments  which  the  House  so 
greatly  desiderated,  but  of  sarcastic  allusions  to  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the 
late  administration,  connected   with  an  attempt — not  a  very  successful  one  I 
admit — to  magnify  the  deeds  of  the  present  government  at  the  expense  of  that 
government  which  was  lately  honourcKi  with  his  Majesty^s  confidence.     My  DoUe 
friend  says,  that  if  there  had  not  been  a  change  in  the  government,  the  same  re- 
sults, in  respect  to  the  restoration  of  the  public  peace,  and  especially  in  Ireland, 
would  not  have  taken  place.     In  that  opmion  I  am  much  disposed  to  concur. 
No  party  hostility  shall  ever  prevent  me  from  doing  justice  whenever  Justice  should 
be  done,  or  bestowing  praise  wherever  praise  ought  to  be  bestowea.     I  approve 
the  course  pursued  by  the  present  Home  department ;  I  admire  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  manjuis  now  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  government;  ever  since  he  has  re- 
assumed  that  office,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  his  conduct  but  what  entitles  him  to 
praise.     I  believe  that  there  is  some  truth  in  what  has  been  said  by  my  noble 
friend,  that  had  the  late  administration  been  in  office,  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  effect  what  has  been  effected  by  the  present  administration.     But  should 
we  have  had  the  same  assistance  ?     Should  we,  if  at  a  period  of  great  ezcitemcnt, 
if  amid  a  loud  and  general  demand  for  retrenchment,  we  had  produced  estimates 
of  increased  extent, — should  wc  have  found  all  party  considerations  yield  to  a 
feeling  for  the  public  siTvice ;  or  had  we  resorted  to  measures  of  extreme  coercion, 
should  wo  have  found  a  united  and  generous  dis'|X)sition  in  all  parts  of  the  llomie 
to  support  the  executive  govcmracut,  and  supply  it  with  the  meani  of  iVrfm^fT*g 
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whatever  efforts  might  be  made  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  ?  Sir,  I  will  not 
eoter  into  any  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  two  administrations.  But  let  my 
noble  friend  recollect,  that  the  instrument  which  the  noble  marquis  at  the  head  of 
the  Irish  government  has  wielded,  with  his  characteristic  vigour  and  success,  was 
an  instrument  placed  in  his  hands  by  his  Majesty^s  late  government;  fabricated  by 
their  foresight,  contrary  to  the  opinion,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  present  administration.  If  we  found  it  difficult  to  preserve  peace  in 
some  districts  of  Englaud  for  want  of  a  local  and  constitutional  force,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  not  by  the  late  government  that  the  reduction  of  the 
yeomanry  was  effected.  I  cannot  say  that  my  noble  friend,  in  his  anxiety  to 
blame  his  Majesty^s  late  government  for  their  measures,  has  shown  himself  a  very 
acute  or  a  very  discreet  advocate  for  the  plan  of  reform  proposed  by  the  noble 
member  for  Tavistock.  For  my  noble  friend  says,  that  if,  in  the  year  1828,  the 
late  government  had  not  refused  to  transfer  the  elective  franchise  from  the  borough 
of  East  Retford  to  the  town  of  Birmingham,  we  should  not  be  now  discussing  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  reform ;  for  that  single  measure  would  have  quieted 
the  people  on  this  subject,  and  would  have  given  general  satisfaction.  If,  Sir,  from 
so  small  an  event,  such  mighty  consequences  should  have  flowed — if  it  really  would 
have  been  possible,  by  so  trifling  a  concession  as  the  transfer  of  the  elective  franchise 
from  East  Retford  to  Birmingham,  to  have  satisfied  and  conciliated  all  classes  of  the 
community,  it  is  surely  of  great  importance  to  enquire  what  is  the  paramount  rea- 
son which  should  induce  us  at  the  present  moment  to  make  so  extraordinary  a  change 
in  the  constitution  as  that  which  is  now  proposed.  My  noble  friend  says,  "  Why 
did  you  not  consent  to  the  disfranchisement  of  East  Retford  ?"  Why,  Sir,  if  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken,  my  noble  friend  and  myself  entered  the  House  together  on 
that  fatal  night  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  late  government,  and  my  noble 
friend  and  myself  had  intended  to  give  our  votes  on  the  same  side  upon  that  occasion; 
bat  the  efiect  of  a  taunt  upon  my  late  right  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Huskisson,  compelled 
him,  in  obedience  to  his  feeling.?,  to  deviate  from  the  course  which  he  had  intended 
to  adopt,  and  which,  out  of  a  delicate  sense  of  honour,  led  him  to  tender  his  resigna- 
tion. If,  therefore,  there  was  so  much  blame  due  for  the  rejection  of  that  measure, 
my  noble  friend  cannot  entirely  exclude  himself  from  some  participation  in  it.  But 
to  pass  from  that  topic,  my  noble  friend  says,  that  if  in  1828  we  had  consented  to 
transfer  the  elective  franchise  from  the  borough  of  East  Retford  to  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham, there  would  not  have  been  the  least  necessity  for  agitating  at  the  present 
moment  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  for  that  would  have  satisned  the 
whole  country.  What !  would  my  noble  friend  himself  have  rested  satisfied  with 
the  existing  state  of  the  representation,  notwithstanding  the  five  grand  defects  which 
be  has  just  described  as  existing  in  it?  Would  my  noble  friend  have  rested  satis-* 
fied  to  let  so  gross  a  system  of  corruption  as  that  which  he  now  finds  it  convenient 
to  deplore,  continue  without  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  rescue  the  country  from  its 
baleful  influence  ?  My  noble  friend  says  that  Mr.  Canning,  if  he  had  lived,  would 
have  pursued  a  different  course  from  that  which  we,  who  oppose  this  bill,  are  pursu- 
ing. My  noble  friend  undertakes  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Canning  were  living,  he  would 
raise  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  plan  which  his  Majesty^s  gov«rnment  have  brought 
forward.     Oh,  would  to  God  that  he  were  here ! — 

Tuque  tuis  armb,  nos  te  potcremnr  Achille ! 

Would  to  God  that  he  were  here  to  confound  the  sophistry  and  fallacies  of  reformers, 
and  to  win  back  the  people,  by  the  charms  of  truth  and  eloquence,  to  a  right  appre- 
ciation of  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  live !  If  Mr.  Canning  had 
lived,  and  had  changed  his  opinions  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  none  but  high  and 
generous  motives  would  have  influenced  his  course,  and  he  would  have  come  forward 
boldly  and  manfully  to  avow  and  vindicate  his  change  of  opinion.  But  in  no  expres- 
sion that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Canning — in  no  one  step  in  his  brilliant  and 
noble  career,  can  I  trace  the  slightest  indication  of  the  probability  of  any  such 
change.  My  noble  friend,  however,  says  he  has  discovered  some  expressions  pro- 
ceeding from  Mr.  Canning  which  justify  his  supposition.  And  where  does  my 
noble  mend  find  those  expressions  ?    Why,  in  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Canning  in 
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the  year  1826,  upon  the  silk  trade !    But  does  my  noble  friend  forget  that  one  whole 
year  afterwards,  in  1827,  Mr.  Canning,  being  head  of  the  government,  and  the  ques- 
tion being,  not  silk,  but  reform,  Mr.  Canning  rigidly  adhered  to  all  his  former 
opinions  ?     The  question  was,  what  should  be  done  with  the  franchise  of  the  borough 
of  Penryn — whether  it  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  adjacent  hundred,  or  tnmsferred 
to  the  town  of  Manchester  ?    Did  Mr.  Canning  do  violence  to  his  own  Judgment, 
and  make  that  concession  to  public  opinion  which  my  noble  friend  now  demands,  or 
did  he  not  refuse  the  slightest  concession,  and  submit  to  be  in  a  small  minority, 
rather  than  abate  one  jot  of  his  resistance  to  reform  ?    When  my  noble  friend  there- 
fore imputes  to  the  conduct  of  public  men,  in  the  years  1827  and  1828,  the  necessity 
for  parliamentary  reform,  which  he  says  exists  at  present,  tenderness  for  the  fame  of 
Mr.  Canning  ought  to  prevent  so  indiscriminate  an  accusation.     I  now  come  to  the 
tremendous  question  before  the  House ;  but  before  I  approach  the  consideration  of 
it,  I  must  give  vent  to  feelings  of  pain  and  humiliation,  which  I  cannot  adequately 
express.    I  am  asked,  I  will  not  say  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  country,  but  as  was 
properly  said  by  the  hon.  member  for  Callington,  to  substitute  for  the  present  a 
different  constitution  ;  and  I  am  not  invited  to  do  this  after  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
enquiry,  but  to  take  this  hasty  step  by  an  appeal  to  motives,  which,  if  I  permitted 
them  to  influence  me,  would  brand  me  with  disgrace.     I  am  desired— expressly  and 
repeatedly  desired — not  to  subject  my  fears  to  my  judgment,  but  my  judgment  to  my 
fears ;  to  defer  to  authority  which  1  cannot  recognise;  and  to  consult  my  own  per- 
sonal interest,  by  averting  the  threatened  penalty  of  a  dissolution.    I  would  ask, 
why  the  King^s  name  is  introduced  in  this  discussion  ?    Why  has  it  been  stated  day 
after  day  to  the  country,  that  this  plan  has  received  the  particular  sanction  of  tfaie 
King  ?    As  to  the  reference  that  has  been  made  to  the  discussion  on  the  Catholic 
question,  the  cases  have  no  similarity.     On  that  occasion  it  had  been  publicly  stated 
that  the  measure  had  not  the  sanction  of  the  King,  and  the  ministers  had  then  do 
alternative  but  to  declare  that  the  measure  was  brought  forward  with  the  sanction 
of  the  King.     But  when  a  measure  like  this  is  introduced  by  the  administration— 
when  the  King's  consent  must  be  presumed — when  it  is  not  called  in  question,  is  it 
necessary,  day  after  day,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  public  press,  to 
state  that  this  measure  has  received  the  approbation  of  his  Majesty,  and  not  only 
the  approbation,  but  the  written  sanction  of  the  King  ?    I  assume  that  such  is  the 
fact.     But  granting  the  fact,  it  is  no  imputation  on  my  profound  respect  and  loyalty 
towards  his  Majesty,  if  I  disregard  that  circumstance ;  and  if^  admitting  that  tlie 
noble  lord*8  plan  has  the  sanction  of  the  King,  I  nevertheless,  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament, exercise  my  judgement  as  unreservedly  upon  the  question  as  if  that  sanction 
had  not  been  so  indefatigably  proclaimed.    But,  Sir,  I  regret  on  other  g^unds  that 
it  has  been  thought  necessary,  by  the  friends  of  the  measure,  to  introduce  the  name 
of  the  King  in  connection  with  it.     I  will  not  now  discuss  the  right  or  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  sweeping  disfranchisement  that  is  proposed.    But  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
granted  to  me,  that  the  measure  is  at  least  one  of  great  harshness  towards  a  number  of 
corporate  bodies  of  proved  loyalty  to  the  crown,  which  are  suddenly  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  privileges  of  which  they  have  been  long  and  justly  proud.      Why  hold  out 
to  those  bodies  his  Majesty  as  the  approver,  almost  as  the  especial  author,  of  the  plan 
by  which  these  privileges  are  to  be  invadcti  ?     I  had  thought  the  King  was  the  foun- 
tain of  grace  and  favour;  but  it  now  seems  as  if  his  ministers  shrunk  from  their 
proper  share  of  their  own  acts,  and  transferred  to  their  sovereign  the  odium  of  this 
plan  of  disfranchisement.     I  do  not  tiiink  that  it  is  right  or  decent  to  aggravate  the 
injury  which  the  corporate  bodies  of  this  country  are  to  sustain,  by  telling  them  that 
it  is  inflicted  at  the  instigation  and  by  the  hand  of  their  King.     I  Imve  further  to 
complain  of  the  menace  of  dissolution  which  ha.?  1)een  thrown  out  by  some  members 
of  his  Majesty^s  government.    I  will  not  stop  to  enquire  whether  or  not  it  is  probable 
that  that  menace  will  have  any  effect.     For  myself,  I  care  not  for  it ;  for  I  snould  be 
unworthy  of  a  scat  in  this  House  if  I  were  to  permit  myself  to  be  influenced  by  It. 
Dissolve  Parliament  if  you  will ;  I  rare  not  much  whether  I  am  returned  again,  or 
retire  altogether  into  the  obscurity  of  private  life;  but  if  I  did  feel  any  extreme 
anxiety  on  this  head,  I  would  go  to  my  constituents  with  your  bill  in  my  hanci,  and 
I  would  put  forward,  as  my  es|)ecial  claim  for  a  renewal  of  their  confidence,  my  de* 
tcnuined  opposition  to  its  enactments.     I  will  go  to  a  community  whidi  coDiulfld* 
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in  1811,  of  between  7,000  and  8,000  persons ;  I  will  ^  to  a  borough  which,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  in  1821 — in  1831  contains  above  4,000  souls;  and  I 
will  tell  mj  constituents,  400  or  500  in  number,  many  of  them  not  paying  a  rent  of 
£\0t  but  entitled  to  vote  as  resident  householders  pa3dng  church  and  poor-rates;    I 
will  tell  them  that  to  this  bill,  brought  in  without  proof,  or  even  argument,  of  its 
necessity,  so  far  as  it  concerns  them,  I  opposed  myself  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my 
power.     I  will  tell  them  that  I  did  my  utmost  to  preserve  to  them  the  privilege  they 
at  present  enjoy,  and  which  the  humblest  of  them  never  abused — ^by  the  solicitation 
or  acceptance  of  a  bribe.      Those  constituents  received  me  with  kindness  at  the 
time  when  I  was  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  expulsion  elsewhere,  for  doing  what 
I  conceived  to  be  an  act  of  duty — an  act  beneficial  to  the  country,  but  especially 
beneficial  to  that  Church  of  whose  interests  I  was  bound  to  be  the  guardian. 
Shortly  after  I  lost  that  proud  distinction  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  my  pre- 
sent constituents  received  me  ;  and  I  will  not,  till  some  better  reasons  are  brought 
forward,  repay  their  kindness  by  being  a  party  to  their  disfranchisement.      Sir, 
another,  and  a  still  more  alarming  menace  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  advo* 
cates  of  the  bill.     I  am  told  by  them  that  the  alternative  before  me  is  the  adoption 
of  that  bill,  or  civil  commotion.     I  am  to  be  deterred  from  forming  a  deliberate 
judgment  on  a  most  important  public  question  by  the  prophetic  visions  of  massacre 
and  confiscation.  Such  were  the  words  used  last  night  by  the  hon.  member  for  Calne. 
Let  me  ask  the  friends  of  the  bill  why  I  am  to  allow  myself  to  be  scared  by  this  in- 
timation?    Why  may  I  not  form  the  same  deliberate  judgment  on  this  bill,  which 
yon,  who  have  introduced  it,  formed  on  the  bill  which  was  introduced  last  year  by  a 
noble  lord  (Lord  Blandford)  ?  By  your  opposition  to  that  bill  you  did  not  imply  that 
jou  were  opposed  to  all  reform ;  you  merely  implied  that  you  objected  to  that  bill. 
It  is  the  same  with  me  in  this  case.     Again,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  you, 
who  support  the  bill,  reject  the  application  of  the  people  for  vote  by  ballot,  why  am 
not  I  at  liberty  to  reject  your  bill  ?  Why  am  I  to  yield  to  popular  clamour  and  violence, 
when  the  noble  lord  opposite  has  not  yielded  to  them  when  they  demanded  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  ?  We  were  told  last  night,  that  if  we  rejected  this  proposition,  we,  the  indivi- 
dual members  who  so  rejected  it,  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences.  **  We 
will  shift  from  our  own  shoulders,"  say  his  Majesty's  ministers,  even  at  this  early  period 
of  the  agitation  they  foresee,  **  the  responsibility  of  having  provoked  it.  We  have  proved 
our  incapacity  to  govern,  but  we  will  show  )'ou  our  capacity  to  destroy,  and  hold  vou 
responsible  if  you  obstruct  us.'*  Oh  no,  Sir !  On  their  heads  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  this  mad  proceeding.     I,  for  one,  utterly  disclaim  it.     For  what  am  I  responsible^ 
Was  it  I  who  raised  the  stormy  waves  of  the  multitude  ?    Was  it  I  who  manifested 
my  patriotism  by  exerting  all  my  powers  to  excite  the  people  to  discontent  with 
the  existing  constitution  ?  Did  I  taunt  the  people  with  their  indifference  to  reform, 
with  having  closed  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely  ? 
With  having  lived  in  the  lazy  enjoyment  of  practical  good,  and  disregarded  the 
promises  of  visionary  improvement  ?    Was  it  I  who  called  for  the  pension  list  of  the 
privy  council,  for  the  express  purpose  of  holding  up  the  members  of  that  council 
to  public  indignation  ?    Did  I  draw  invidious  comparisons  between  a  great  naval 
commander  and  the  civilians  who  presided  over  the  department  of  the  Admiralty? 
Did  I  ever  doom  to  public  obloquy  that  hapless  first  lord  who  should  be  so  grasping 
of  emolument  as  to  include  in  his  own  estimates  £6,000  per  annum  for  his  own 
salary  ?     Did  I,  at  a  moment  when  the  events  of  Paris  and  Brussels  had  caused 
great  public  excitement,  when  various  causes  were  conspiring  to  agitate  the  public 
mind,  did  I  express  my  misplaced  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  assembled  thousands 
who  were  supposed  to  have  flaunted  in  the  face  of  their  King  the  emblem  of  a  foreign 
revolution  ?    Sir,  if  there  be  men  who,  having  thus  excited  the  passions  of  the  people, 
and  spurred  their  lazy  indifference,  bring  forward  the  question  of  reform  at  a  time 
when  all  prudential  considerations,  whether  with  reference  to  foreign  or  to  domestic 
topics,  ought  to  have  forbidden  such  a  step, — if,  I  say,  disappointment  should  follow 
their  rash  undertaking,  I  will  never,  while  I  have  a  voice  in  this  House,  allow  them 
to  hold  me  or  any  other  individual  member  of  the  House  responsible  for  the  conse- 

3uences  of  th^ir  infatuation.      I  am  told  that  an  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  people, 
beg  not  to  be  included  among  those  who  are  charged  with  making  any  one  obser- 
TStioD  disparaging  to  the  middle  classes  of  society  in  this  country.    I  repudiate  such 
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Kentiment— sprung  as  I  am,  from  those  classes,  and  proud  of  my  coonezion  with 
them.  So  far  am  I  from  underratiog  their  intelligence  or  influence,  that  I  tell  you 
this, — ^you  who  talk  of  appealing  to  the  people, — that  unless  these  middle  classes 
shall  show  more  prudence,  more  judgment,  and  more  moderation  than  their  mien, 
I  shall  despair  of  the  destinies  of  my  country.  There  are  happy  indicatioot,  how- 
ever, which  induce  me  to  think  that  the  confidence  which  I  repose  in  the  pntdeoee, 
the  moderation,  and  the  judgment  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  has  not  been  mis- 
placed. You  have  all  heard  what  the  noble  lord  opposite,  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer, 
said,  with  respect  to  the  supposed  exhibition  of  a  tri-coloured  flag  at  the  Palace  of  St. 
Jameses;  but  have  you  also  heard  the  indignant  refutation  of  that  chaive  which  was 
laid  on  your  table  by  a  portion  of  the  middle  classes  of  society  ?  So  far  from  thinking 
that  it  was  becoming  in  them  to  wave  under  the  windows  of  their  sovefeign  the 
memento  of  a  fallen  dynasty, — so  far  from  thinking  that  it  was  decent,  that  it  was 
consistent  with  the  patriotic  feelings  of  Englishmen  to  prefer  any  foreign  standard 
to  the  flag  which 

hat  braved  a  thoiuaiid  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze ; 

these  people,  these  middle  classes  of  society,  presented  an  address  to  this  Home,  in 
which,  so  far  from  accepting  the  vindication  which  had  been  ofiered  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  supposed  use  of  the  tri-coloured  flag,  they  stated,  <*  that  they  felt  them- 
selves much  aggrieved  by  certain  observations  and  misrepresentations  made  oo  the 
9th  instant,  which  conveved  a  charge  of  a  most  foul  and  disgraceful  nature,  and  an 
approach  even  to  the  foul  crime  of  treason.**  Sir,  so  far  were  they  from  intending 
to  express  any  approbation  "  of  the  beautiful  days  of  Faris,^  that  they  assured  the 
House,  that  the  flag  they  so  unfortunately  displayed  **  was  nothing  more  than  four 
specimens  of  silk,  of  different  colours,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  curiously  sewed  to- 
gether, and  manufactured  expressly  for  the  occasion  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Bousfield, 
of  Cheapside/*  It  is.  Sir,  from  this  expression  of  just  indignation,  and  this  natural 
explanation  of  the  quadri-colour  flag,  that  I  feel  redoubled  confidence,  that  the  middle 
classes  of  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  bribe  of  power  by  which  it  is  attempted 
to  cajole  them,  have  too  much  of  self-denial  and  too  much  of  good  sense  to  wish  to 
invade  that  admirable  constitution  under  which  they,  of  all  classes,  have  especially 
flourished.  If  I  must  appeal,  not  to  the  reason  and  calm  judgment  of  this  House, 
but  to  some  extrinsic  and  higher  authority, — the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people, 
— why,  then,  I  have  nothing  to  hope  for  but  that,  before  the  people  of  England  ap- 
prove of  this  bill,  they  will  Ksten  to  a  calm  and  temperate  appeal  in  behalf  of  what 
the  noble  lord  calls,  with  somewhat  of  cruel  mockery,  the  old  English  constitution. 
I  hope  they  will  consider  tltut  the  constitution  of  a  government  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
delicacy  and  importance;  that  it  is  a  most  complex  machine,  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  examination  of  any  isolated  part  which  may  be  put  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  abhorrence ;  but  demanding  a  comprehensive  view,  not  only  of  the  structure 
as  a  whole,  but  of  its  practical  ettccts.  It  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Canning,  whose 
language,  however,  I  will  not  attempt  to  quote,  that,  in  judging  of  any  lorm  of 
government,  we  should  bring  to  the  eonsideration  of  it  the  same  caution,  the  same 
distrust  in  our  own  knowledge,  with  which  we  should  pronounce  upon  some  mighty 
uiid  complex  piece  of  mechanism.  There  may  be  detached  movements  that  we  do 
udt  comprehend — movements  which,  to  the  su])erficial  and  ignorant,  may  seem  not 
only  u>cless  but  ])ernicioiis ;  but,  surely,  we  must  not  condemn  them  if  there  be 
harmony  in  the  working  of  the  whole  machine,  and  if  its  object  be  completely  effected. 
**  Look"  (said  Mr.  Canning)  **at  the  frame  of  man — it  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made !  yet  this  frame  of  a  createil  being — '  so  noble  in  reason — so  infinite  in  faculties 
— in  apprehension  so  like  a  God,'—has  parts,  and  performs  functions  which,  if  they 
are  to  be  separately  reganied,  provoke  feelings  of  abhorrence  and  disgust."  Sir,  let 
the  Tieople  recollect  that  the  writers  of  ancient  times,  who  existed  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  and  could  have  no  partiality  for  the  British  constitution — that  mere 
speculative  writtrs,  discussing,  a  prittrt\  the  various  forms  of  government,  either  de- 
spaired ult(»gciher  of  the  formation  of  such  a  constitution  as  ours,  or  d^pcnbcd  it  at 
the  most  perfect  of  all.  (.'an  there,  by  possibility,  be  a  better  descriptioo  of  the 
British  constituticu  than  that  contained  in  the  words  of  Oioero,  '^StatiM  cm 
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optime  constitutam  rempublicam  '* — I  do  not  know  whether  I  quote  the  words  cor- 
rectly— **qu»ex  tribus  generibus  illis  regali>  optimo,  et  populari,  modice  confu- 
Mu"     Another  eminent  writer  of  antiquity  (Tacitus),  speaking  of  forms  of  govern- 
ment says,  that  all  forms  of  government  must  consist  either  of  king,  nobles,  or  the 
people,  or  a  combination  of  all  these  elements,  the  practicability  of  which  he  doubts, 
''Canctaa  nationes  et  urbes  populus  aut  priores,  aut  singuli  regunt*'     ^'Delecta 
ex  his   et   eonstituta  reipublicse   forma,   laudari   facilius  quam   evenire;    vel,  si 
eTenit,  baud  diutuma  esse  potest/'     Such,  Sir,  are  the  dicta  of  great  writers  on  the 
abstract  question  of  the  modes  of  government.      The  British  constitution  has  been 
made  a  subject  of  praise  by  every  writer  who  has  touched  upon  the  question.    I 
have  heard  quotations  from  Mr.  Canning,  from  Mr  Burke,  and  from  other  great 
men  now  no  more,  in  assertion  of  the  excellence  of  the  British  constitution,  but 
to  these  I  will  not  refer,  for  I  have  a  higher  and  a  living  authority  on  the  same 
subject.     I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  the  House  will  permit  me  to  substitute  it  for 
my  own  imperfect  praise,  I  will  read  to  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  panegyrics  on 
the  English  constitution,  and  more  especially  on  the  constitution  of  this  House, 
that  wisdom  and  truth  have  ever  produced.  The  author  of  this  panegyric  is  the  noble 
member  for  Tavistock,  alas  !    too,  the  author  of  a  proposal  fatal  to  the  object  of 
bis  praise.     Sir,  in  quoting  this  speech,  1  beg  that  the  noble  lord  who  now  proposes 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  what  was  once  the  theme  of  his  warmest  admiration,  will  not 
imagine  that  I  am  about  to  upbraid  him  with  inconsistency  on  aceount  of  his  hav- 
ing altered  his  opinion.     If  he  has  changed  his  opinion,  1  am  sure  it  is  from 
a  sense  of  duty ;  but,  change  that  opinion  as  he  may,  he  cannot  gainsay  the  eternal 
tmths  which  he  himself  has  put  upon  record  in  language  worthy  to  convey  them. 
Sir,  it  was  in  the  year  1819,  on  a  motion  which  was  brought  forward  for  reform  in 
parliament,   that  the  noble  lord  made  the  speech  which   I  am   about  to  quote. 
The  question  put  to  him  was  this — **  Why  not  disfranchise  also  the  unconvicted  bo- 
roughs?"— What  was  the  answer  of  the  noble  lord? — *' To  this,"  says  he,   **  I 
answer,  that  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  maintain  that  the  resolutions  I  now  propose 
comprise  all  the  amendments  that  can  be  made  in  the  frame  of  this  House.    When- 
ever a  specific  proposition  is  made,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  it  all  my  attention,  and, 
if  I  can  approve  of  it,  to  adopt  it.     But  I  do  not  at  present,  I  confess,  see  any 
rule  by  which  any  unconvicted  borough  can  be  disfranchised  without  disfranchis- 
ing the  whole."    He  goes  on  to  say,  "  we  then  arrive  at  what  is  called  a  reform 
upon  principle,  or  the  reconstruction  of  the  entire  House  of  Commons."    Therefore, 
Sir,  I  have  the  authority  of  the  noble  lord  himself  for  this  explanation  of  the 
character  and  effect  of  his  present  proposal,  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
entire  reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Commons. — Says  the  noble  lord — "  We  then 
arrive  at  what  is  called  a  reform  upon  principle,  or  the  reconstruction  of  the  entire 
House  of  Commons.     Now,  Sir,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  arguments  which  are 
generally  used  to  repel  sucli  a  proposition ;   arguments  resting  chiefly  upon  the 
advantage  of  admitting  men  of  talent  into  this  House,  by  means  of  the  close  boroughs; 
and  on  the  danger  that  an  assembly  of  popular  delegates  would  overthrow  the  two 
other  branches  of  the  legislature.     But  1  caimot  forget  that  these  arguments  have 
been  urged,  not  as  some  out  of  doors  endeavour  to  persuade  the  people,  by  borough- 
mongers  anxious  to  defend  their  own  vile  interests,  but  by  some  of  the  ereatest,  the 
brightest,  and  the  most  virtuous  men  whom  this  country  ever  produced.     I  cannot 
say,  however,  that  1  give  entire  credit  to  these  arguments,  because  I  think  that,  in 
political  speculation,  the  hazard  of  error  is  immense,  and  the  result  of  the  best  form- 
ed scheme  often  ditl'erent  from  that  which  has  been  anticipated.     But  for  this  very 
reason  I  cannot  agree  to  the  wholesome  plans  of  reform  that  are  laid  before  us.    We 
have  no  experience  to  guide  us  in  the  alterations  which  are  proposed,  at  least  none 
that  is  encuuraging.    There  is,  indeed,  the  example  of  Spain.    Spain  was  formerly 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  constitution  ;   but  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century 
many  of  the  towns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  who,  instead  of  influencing  the 
election  of  members  to  Cortes  (the  practice  so  much  reprobated  in  this  House), 
prevented  their  sending  members  at  all.     The  consequence  was,  that  when  a  strug- 
gle took  place  between  the  king  and  Cortes,  the  aristocracy,  feeling  no  common 
interest  with  the  representative  body,  joined  the  crown,  and  destroyed  for  ever  the 
liberties  of  their  country.     The  constitution  of  this  country  is  not  written  down  like 
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that  of  some  of  our  neighbours.  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  it  except  in  the  division 
into  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  in  the  composition  of  thb  House,  which  has 
long  been  the  supreme  body  in  the  state.     The  composition  of  this  Hoose  by  repre- 
sentatives of  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  I  take  to  be  an  intimate  part  of  our  eon- 
stitution.     The  House  was  so  formed  when  they  passed  the  Habeas  Corpne  Act — a 
law  which,  together  with  other  wise  laws,  Mr.  Cobbett  himself  desirea  to  pres^re, 
although  with  strange  inconsistency,  whibt  he  cherishes  the  fruit  be  would  cut 
down  the  tree.     This  House  was  constituted  on  the  same  principle  of  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs,  when  Montesquieu  pronounced  it  to  be  the  most  perfect  in 
the  world.     Old  Sarum  existed  when  Somers  and  the  great  men  of  the  revolution 
established  our  government.     Rutland  sent  as  many  members  as  Yorksliire  when 
Hampden  lost  his  life  in  defence  of  the  constitution.     Are  we  then  to  conclude 
that  Montesquieu  praised  a  corrupt  oligarchy  ? — That  Somers  and  the  g^reat  men  of 
that  day  expelled  a  king  in  order  to  set  up  a  many-headed  tyranny  f — that  Hampden 
sacrificed  his  life  for  the  interests  of  a  boroughmongering  mction  ?  No  I  the  pnnci- 
ples  of  the  construction  of  this  House  are  pure  and  worthy.  If  we  should  endeavour 
to  change  them  altogether,  we  should  commit  the  folly  of  the  servant  in  the  story  of 
Aladdin,  who  was  deceived  by  the  cry  of  *  New  lamps  for  old.*  Our  lamp  is  covered 
with  dirt  and  rubbish,  but  it  has  a  magical  power.  It  has  raised  up  a  smiling  land,  not 
bestrode  with  overgrown  palaces,  but  covered  with  thick-set  dwelling8,every  oneof  which 
holds  a  free  man,  enjoying  equal  privileges  and  equal  protection  with  the  proudest  sub- 
ject in  the  land.  It  has  called  into  life  cdl  the  busy  creations  of  commercial  prosperity. 
Nor,  when  men  were  wanting  to  illustrate  and  defend  their  country,  have  such  men 
been  deficient.  When  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  upon  the  line  of  policy  she  should 
adopt,  there  were  orators  of  the  highest  degree  placing  in  the  strongest  lignt  the  argu- 
ment for  peace  and  war.  When  we  were  engaged  in  war,  we  had  warriors  ready  to  gain 
us  laurels  in  the  field,  or  to  wield  our  thunders  on  the  sea.  When,  again,  we  returned 
to  peace,  the  questions  of  internal  policy,  of  education  of  the  poor,  and  of  criminal  law, 
found  men  ready  to  devote  the  most  splendid  abilities  to  the  welfare  of  the  most  in- 
digent class  of  the  community !"  And  then  exclaims  the  noble  lord  with  just  and  elo- 
quent indignation  at  the  thought : — *^And,  Sir,  shall  we  change  an  instrument  which 
has  produced  effects  so  wonderful,  for  a  burnished  and  tinsel  article  of  modem  manu- 
facture ?  No !  small  as  the  remaining  treasure  of  the  constitution  is,  I  cannot  consent  to 
throw  it  into  the  wheel  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  prize  in  the  lottery  ef  constitu- 
tions.** Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise,  that  I  would  present  the  House 
with  as  jui^t  and  beautiful  a  panegyric  on  the  Uritish  constitution,  as  emphatic  a  warn- 
ing against  the  danger  of  tampering  with  it,  as  practical  wisdom  ever  uttered.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  that  this  speech  was  delivered  in  the  year  1819,— a  period  when 
the  internal  state  of  the  country  was  such,  that  almost  every  page  of  your  debates 
teems  with  the  proofs  of  internal  disorder.  There  was  a  Seizure  of  Arms  Bill,  a  blas- 
phemous Libel  Hill,  a  Seditious   Meetings  Prevention  Bill,  a  Newspaper  Stamp 
Duty  Bill,  and  a  Hill  to  prevent  Training  and  Exercise,  each  following  the  other 
in  sad  succes:iion.     Why,  Sir,  there  might  bo  in  1819,  when  these  Six  Acts  of 
coercion  were  niH^essarily  introduced, — there  might  be  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  some  justificdtion  for  the  measure  of  reform.     The  member  for  Calne  might 
then  have  said  with  some  plausibility,  "  You  have  exhausted  evesy  measure  of  re- 
straint,— try  now  the  mciisure  of  reform  :**  but  it  is  strange  to  hear  that  argument 
used  in  18:31,  when,  every  one  of  the  coercive  measures  of  1819  has  been  blotted  from 
the  Statute-book. — Now,  Sir,  allow  me  to  ask  the  noble  lord,  in  his  own  emphatic 
language,  *'  What  cause  should  now  induce  me  to  exchange  the  old  lamp  for  a 
buniislicHl  and  tinselled  article  of  modern  manufacture?**  And  if  some  deputy  from 
the  trading  coni|>any  of  which  we  heard  last  night — if  some  agent  of  Altborp  and 
Co. — some  dculor  in  the  new  lights — should  offer  me  his  tinsel  lamp  in  lien  of  the 
old  one,  um  I  not  at  lilnTty  to  spurn  his  offer,  and  would  it  not  be  just  to  inflict  on 
him  the  penalty  of  n'oclMig  in  a  sonorous  voice,  his  own  speech  in  condemnation  of 
his  own  article  ?  It  has  been  insinuated  that  among  those  who  oppose  this  measure 
are  some  who  wish  to  convert  it  into   the  instrument  of  recovering  power  for 
themselves.     Disclaimers  of  the  wish  for  power  are  apt  to  find  no  favour,  and  I 
say  little  on  that  head;   but  to  a  certain  extent  I  must  explain  mjrsdt     When 
Ust  in  office,  I  could  not  have  proposed  reform  as  a  minister  of  iht  Ciowa.    I 
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deprecated  the  agitation  of  such  a  question  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown.     But 
having  left  office,  and  being  reduced  to  the  station  of  a  private  individual,  I  was 
then  at  liberty  to  take  other  views  of  this  subject.     I  had  to  balance  the  danger  of 
moderate  reform  against  the  monstrous  evil  of  perpetual  change  in  the  executive 
government  of  this  country ;   and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that   there  might 
have   been   proposed  certain   alterations   in  our  representative  system,   founded 
on  safe  principles,  abjuring  all  confiscation,  and  limited  in  their  degree,  to  which 
I  would  have  assented.      I   see   a  smile  on   the  faces  of  some  hon.  gentlemea 
opposite.     I  am  speaking  with  the  utmost  unreserve  and  sincerity.     I  never  con- 
ferred upon  this  point,  upon  my  honour,  with  any  individual  whatever.     I  am  not 
stating  this  as  an  indication  of  any  other  plan  which  I  have  to  propose.     I  am 
stating  the  course  which  I  should  have  taken  as  a  private  individual,  having  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  this  country  than  any  that  I  could  possibly  have 
in  a  return  to  office.     But  in  this  plan,  which  proceeds  upon  so  extensive  a  principle, 
amounting,  in  fact,  to  a  reconstruction — to  use  the  words  of  the  noble  lord  himself 
— of  this  House,  I  cannot  concur;  and  I  so  wholly  despair  of  modifying  its  provisions 
I  in  any  way,  that  when  the  time  shall  come,  I  shall  have  no  alternative  but  to  give 
my  positive  dissent  to  the  proposed  measure.     I  do  this  because  I  am  wholly  dis- 
satisfied with  it.     Having  listened  attentively  to  the  plan,  I  am  wholly  unconvinced 
by  the  arguments  of  the  noble  lord.     Really,  Sir,  I  fear  I  am  wearying  the  House; 
but  the  subject  is  of  such  immense  importance  that  it  constitutes  an  apology  even 
for  unseasonable  length.     Let  me  then  address  myself  to  the  arguments  of  the  noble 
lord.     They  are  arguments  which,  if  good  for  any  thing,  will  preclude  this  from 
being  the  final  change.     AVe  shall  be  bound  to  proceed  further.     The  noble  lord 
said,  with  some  inconsiderate  frankness,  that  he  found  the  constitution  of  this  country 
in  the  25th  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  statute,  **  De  taUagio  non  concedendoy     Th^ 
constitution  of  England  in  the  reign  of  fMward  I.! — And  what  did  he  find  there? 
— that  no  taxes  could  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  commonalty  of 
the  realm  ;  and  therefore,  says  the  noble  lord,  ^*  if  this  be  a  question  of  right,  as  I 
contend  it  is,  the  right  is  on  the  side  of  the  reformer.*'    These  are  the  noble  lord's 
own  words.     But  if  it  be  a  question  of  right,  and  if  the  right  be  on  the  side  of  the 
reformer,  why,  I  would  ask,  does  the  noble  lord  limit  the  franchise  to  particular 
districts  and  particular  classes  ?     Why  confine  the  privilege  of  voting  to  those  who 
rent  a  House  rated  at  £10  a-year?   The  law  knows  no  distinction  in  this  respect 
between  the  contributors  to  the  support  of  the  state.     Yet  the  noble  lord  not  only 
refuses  the  right  of  voting  to  persons  rated  at  less  than  £10,  but  he  also  disfranchises 
many  who  contribute  to  the  public  taxes,  and  who  now  possess  the  privilege  of 
suffrage.  I  conceive  the  noble  lord^s  plan  to  be  founded  altogether  upon  an  erroneous 
principle.     Its  great  defect,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  to  which  an  objection  has  been 
urged  with  great  force  and  ability  by  the  hon.  member  for  Callington.  The  objection 
is  this — that  it  severs  all  connexion  between  the  lower  classes  of  the  community  and 
the  direct  representation  in  this  House ;  I  think  it  a  fatal  objection,  that  every  link 
between  the  representative  and  the  constituent  body  should  be  separated,  so  far  as 
reganls  the  lower  classes.     It  is  an  immense  advantage  that  there  is  at  present  no 
class  of  people,  however  humble,  which  is  not  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
representatives.     I  think  this  system  would  be  defective  if  it  were  extended  further; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  consider  it  an  inestimable  advantage,  that  no  class  of  the 
community  should  be  able  to  say  they  are  not  entitled,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  a 
f^hare  in  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  this  House. 
Undoubtedly,  if  I  had  to  choose  between  two  modes  of  representation,  and  two,  only, 
and  if  it  were  put  to  me  whether  I  would  prefer  that  system  which  would  send  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor,  or  that  which  would  return  the  hon.  member  for  Preston, 
I  should,  undoubtedly,  prefer  that  by  which  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor  would 
be  returned;  but  I  am  not  in  this  dilemma,  and  am  at  perfect  liberty  to  protest 
against  a  principle  which  excludes  altogether  the  member  for  Preston.     I  think  it 
an  immense  advantag;c  that  the  class  which  includes  the  weavers  of  Coventry  and 
the  potwallopers  of  Preston  has  a  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  present  system. 
The  individual  right  is  limited,  and  properly  limited,  within  narrow  bounds ;  but 
the  class  is  represented.     It  has  its  champion  within  your  walls,  the  organ  of  its 
leeling,  and  the  guardian  of  its  interests.     But  what  will  be  the  effect  of  cutting  off 
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altogether  the  communication  between  this  House  and  all  that  class  of  society  which 
is  above  pauperism,  and  below  the  arbitrary  and  impassable  line  of  £10  rental  which 
you  have  selected?  If  you  were  establishing  a  perfectly  new  system  of  representation, 
and  were  unfettered  by  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  by  existing  modes  of  society, 
would  it  be  wise  to  exclude  altogether  the  sympathies  of  this  cuus?  How  much 
more  unwise,  when  you  find  it  possessed  from  time  immemorial  of  the  priTilegel — 
to  take  the  privilege  away,  and  to  subject  a  great,  powerful,  jealous,  ana  intdligeot, 
mass  of  your  population  to  the  injury — ay,  and  to  the  stigma,  of  entire  uncom- 
pensated exclusion !  Well,  but,  says  ray  noble  friend  (Viscount  Palmerston),  *•  Our 
plan  at  least  does  this — it  cures  that  anomaly,  that  absurdity  of  the  present  system, 
which  gives  to  voters  the  right  of  voting  for  places  where  they  do  not  reside.  My 
noble  friend  is  shocked,  that  men  who  have,  or  who  may  acquire  the  right  of  voting 
for  places  in  which  they  do  reside,  should  enjoy  the  right  of  voting  for  other  places 
from  which  they  are  habitually  absent.  Well,  Sir,  this  at  least  must  bo  admitted, 
that  my  noble  friend  is  liberal  in  tluis  consenting  to  the  disfranchisement  of  a  great 
majority  of  his  own  constituents,  the  non-resident  Masters  of  Arts  of  Cambridge. 

Lord  Palmerston. — They  will  still  continue  to  vote;  the  rule  of  non-residence 
will  not  apply  to  Universities. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — Not  apply  to  the  Universities!  Every  non-resident  voter  in 
England  to  be  disfranchised,  except  non-resident  Masters  of  Arts!  And  do  you 
think  that  the  disfranchised  class  will  acquiesce  in  the  reason  and  justice  of  this 
exception?  Why  may  not  the  non-resident  voter  of  Norwich,  who  cannot  find  em* 
ployment  in  the  place  of  his  nativity — who  is  earning  an  honest  subsistence  in  London 
— why  may  not  he  plead  just  as  good  a  reason  for  his  absence  from  the  town,  where 
he  is  now  entitled  to  vote,  as  the  non-resident  clergyman  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford? 
And  mark  the  difiference ;  the  latter  will  almost  certainly  acquire,  under  this  very 
bill,  the  right  oi*  voting  for  a  district  in  which  he  does  reside — the  former  may, 
probably,  never  be  able  to  acquire  it.  To  the  one  you  give  a  new  right  of  voting, 
and  also  continue  to  him  the  possession  of  the  old  one ;  while,  to  the  latter,  you  ffive 
no  new  right,  and  yet  you  deprive  him,  for  a  reason  which  equally  applies  to  both — 
namely,  non- residence — of  the  privilege  of  which  he  is  now  possessed.  And  this  is 
your  notion  of  justice  and  conciliation !  A  word  more  as  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
non-resident  voters.  One  of  the  loudest  complaints  we  now  hear  is  directed  against 
the  influence  exercised  over  voters  by  their  landlords.  We  have  petition  after  petition 
pointing  to  what  has  occurred  at  Newark  and  Stamford,  as  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
of  the  defective  state  of  our  representative  system.  What  is  the  effect  of  your  bill? 
It  is  to  confine  the  right  of  voting  to  a  class,  the  great  miybrity  of  which  must  be 
tenants  subject  to  the  influence  of  their  landlords;  and  to  deprive  of  the  right  of 
voting  that  class  whose  right  accrues  from  their  being  freemen  of  a  corporation  on 
account  of  birth  or  servitude — who  are  all  liable,  as  others  are,  to  the  temptation  of 
bribery — but  who  possess  an  inaHcnable  right  of  voting,  not  acquired  by,  and  in  no 
way  dependent  on,  the  will  of  the  aristocracy.  These  considerations.  Sir,  however 
important,  are  but  subordinate,  when  compared  with  the  changes  which  must  take 
place  in  the  practical  working  of  the  constitution.  In  defence  of  it,  we  have  fre- 
quently referred  with  exultation  to  the  names  of  those  men  who  were  indebted  for 
their  first  return  to  Parliament  to  some  borough  of  comparative  insifl^ificance,  and 
who,  had  that  avenue  not  been  open,  might  probably  have  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  public  service.  This  argument  has  been  met,  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  by  two  observations.  The  first  fell  from  the  member  for 
Westminster,  the  second  from  the  member  for  Calne.  Says  the  member  for  West- 
minster— and  the  remark*  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  man  of  his  ability — '•  I 
admit  tliat  the  small  boroughs  return  frequently  very  able  men,  but  I  think  we  have 
had  too  much  ability;  we  have  suffered  nmch  from  the  talents  of  able  men;  and  I 
want  a  system  of  representation  which  will  give  us  hont»st  rather  than  able  men."  I 
reply,  first,  that  it  is  absurd  to  sup|K)se  that  the  man  of  ability  will  be  less  honest 
than  the  man  of  no  ability;  and,  secondly,  that  any  system  which  tended  to  exclude 
from  this  House  men  of  the  firsst  ability  of  their  day,  would  be  a  g^at  practical  evil. 
If  the  average  of  the  talent  and  general  acquirements  of  this  House  should  ever  l>e 
below  the  general  average  of  society,  this  House  would  sink  in  public  estimation, 
and  the  distrust  in  our  opinions  and  judgments  would  very  rapidly  spretd  dowDwarda, 
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from  the  class  of  persons  more  enlightened  than  ourselves,  to  the  g^reat  mass  of  society. 
The  second  oheervation  to  which  I  have  referred  fell  iit>m  the  membor  for  Calne. 
lie,  too,  admits  that  men  of  first-rate  ability  have  occasionally  owed  Uieir  en- 
trance into  Parliament  to  small  boroughs.  **  But  then,"  says  he, — and  says  veiy 
justly, — ^*  we  must  judge  of  every  human  contrivance,  not  by  its  accidents,  but  by 
its  tendencies.*'  **  No  plan  of  selection  (says  he)  could  be  hit  upon  which  would 
not  give  you  occasionally  able  men; — take  the  hundred  tallest  men  that  you  meet  in 
the  streets,  you  will,  probably,  have  some  able  men  among  the  number.**  The 
cheers  with  which  this  remark  was  followed  were  so  encouraging,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  arguments  by  various  other  instances.  ^  Take 
(says  he)  the  first  hundred  names  in  the  Court  (ruidey— adopt  any  other  principle 
of  selection  that  ^u  will,— occasionally  and  accidentally  able  men  will  be  ensued 
by  it.**  Now,  Sir,  I  am  content  to  try  the  merits  of  our  present  representative 
system  by  the  hon.  member^s  own  test.  I  repeat  with  him,  tnat  it  is  by  tendencies, 
and  not  by  accidents,  that  we  are  to  judg^  of  its  merits.  For  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting those  merits  to  that  test,  I  wrote  down  this  morning  the  names  of  those  din 
tinguished  men  who  have  appeared  in  this  House,  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  yean, 
as  brilliant  lights  above  the  horizon,  and  whose  memory,  to  quote  the  expression  of 
Lord  Plunkett,  has  had  buoyancy  enough  to  floaft  down,  to  ^posterity  on  the  stream  of 
time.  I  made  this  selection  of  tbese  men,  in  the  first  instance,  without  a  thought 
of  the  places  they  severally  represented.  I  looked  to  their  ability  and  their  fiune 
alone.  If  I  have  omitted  any,  their  names  may  be  added;  but  I  believe  the  list  I 
shall  read  will  contain  all  the  names  that  are  of  the  highest  eminence.  It  indodei 
the  names  of  Dunning,  Lord  North,  Charles  Townsend,  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Lord 
Grenville,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Perceval,  Loiti  Wellesley,  Lord  Plunk^  Canning, 
Huskisson,  Brougham,  Horner,  Romilly,  Tiemey,  Sir  William  Grant,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Grey.  I  will  now  read  the  names  of  the  places  tor 
which  they  were  respectively  returned,  on  their  first  entrance  into  pubuc  life:— 
Dunning  was  retumed.for  Calne — Lord  North  for  Banbury — Burke  for  Wendover 
— Charles  Townsend  for  Saltash — Pitt  for  Appleby— Fox  for  Midhurst — Lord  Gren-' 
ville  for  Buckingham — Sheridan  for  Stafforu^Windham  for  Norwich — Lord  WeU 
lesley  for  Beeralston — Perceval  for  Northanapton — Plunkett  for  Midhurst — Canning 
for  Newton — Huskisson  for  Morpeth — Broii^ham  for  Camelford — Romillj  for 
Queenborough — Horner  for  Wendover — Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  county  of  Down 
— ^Tiemey  for  South  wark — Sir  William  Grant  for  Shaftesbury — ^Lord  Grey  Ibr 
Nortliumberland — Lord  Liverpool  for  Rye.  These  are  the  names  of,  I  belieye,  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  They  are  twenty-two  in 
number.  Sixteen,  on  first  entering  public  life,  were  returned  for  boroughs  eveiT  <md 
of  which,  without  an  exception,  the  noble  lord  nroposes  to  extinguish.  Some  few  of 
these  distinguished  men  owed,  it  is  true,  their  first  return  to  a  more  numerous  body 
of  constituents.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  first  returned  for  Staflbrd — Mr.  Windham  for 
Norwich — Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  counter  of 'Down — ^Mr.  Tiemey  for  Southwnrk 
— Lord  Grey  for  Northumberland ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that,  for  some  cause  or 
other,  either  the  caprice  of  popular  bodies,  or  the  inconvenience  of  ministers  of  the 
Crown  sitting  for  populous  places,  in  every  one  of  these  cases  the  honour  of  the 
populous  place  is  relinquished  for  the  repose  of  the  small  borouffh.  Mr.  Sheridan 
quits  Stafford  for  Ilchester — Mr.  Windham  takes  refuse  in  lliffham  Ferrars — ^lir. 
Tiemey  prefers  Knaresborough  to  Southwark — Lord  Castleresj^  rejects  Down  Ibr 
Orford— and  Lord  Grey  consoles  himself  for  the  loss  of  Northumbenand  by  appeal- 
ing, with  success,  to  the  electors  of  Tavistock.  Now,  then,  I  have  applied  your  own 
test,  I  have  looked  not  to  accidents  but  to  tendencies,  and  I  ask  yon,  whether  the 
tendency  of  the  present  system  of  representadon  is  not  to  secure  to  distinguished 
ability  a  seat  in  the  public  councils?  But,  after  all,  this  question  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  reference  to  still  higher  considerations.  The  noble  lord  has  pointed  oot 
the  theoretical  defects  in  our  present  system  of  representation ;  he  has  appealed  to 
tlie  people;  he  has  desired  them  to  accompany  him  to  the  gpreen  mounds  or  Old  8ar 
rum,  and  the  ruined  niches  of  Midhurst.  1,  too,  make  my  appeal  to  that  same  people* 
I  ask  them,  when  they  have  finished  poring  over  the  imputed  blots  in  thdr  form  of  gn- 
yemment,  when  they  have  completea  their  inspection  of  the  impurities  of  Old  Sanun« 
and  Gatton,  and  Midliurst,  I  ask  them  to  elevate  their  vision,  Os  komimmtiUme  dedit^ 
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to  include  within  their  yiew  a  wider  range  than  that  to  which  the  noble  lord  would 
limit  them.  I  ask  them  to  look  back  upon  a  period  of  150  years — to  bear  in  mind 
that  their  constitution,  in  its  present  form,  has  so  lone  endured, — and  I  ask  them 
where,  among  the  communities  of  Europe,  do  you  find  institutions  which  hare  af- 
forded the  same  means  of  happiness,  and  the  same  security  for  liberty?  I  co]\jurB 
them  to  bear  in  mind  the  result  of  every  attempt  that  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
imitate  our  own  institutions.  In  France,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Belgium,  the 
utmost  efforts  have  been  exhausted  to  establish  a  form  of  government  like  ours — to 
adjust  the  nice  balance  between  the  conflicting  elements  of  royal,  aristocratical,  and 
popular  power — to  secure  the  inestimable  blessings  of  limited  monarchy  and  tempe- 
rate freedom.  Up  to  this  hour  these  efforts  have  signally  failed — I  say  not  from  what 
causes,  or  through  whose  fault — but  the  fact  of  their  failure  cannot  be  denied.  Look 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  and  judge  of  the  difficulties  of  framing  new  institutions 
for  the  government  of  man.  If  power  can  be  so  safely  entrusted  to  the  people-^ 
they  arc  so  competent  to  govern  themselves — such  enlightened  judges  of  theur  own 
interests — why  has  it  happened  that,  up  to  this  hour,  every  experiment  to  establish 
and  regulate  popular  control  over  executive  government  has,  with  one  single  excep- 
tion, failed  ?  Where  arc  the  happy  republics  of  South  America  ?  What  has  ob- 
structed their  formation  ?  What  has  prevented  the  people  from  exercising  the  new 
power  conferred  upon  them  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  interest,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  their  own  liberties?  Let  us  beware  how  we  are  deluded  by  the  example 
of  a  single  successful  experiment— how  we  conclude,  that  because  the  form  of 
government  in  the  United  States  is  more  popular  than  our  own — that  it  would  be 
safe,  therefore,  to  make  ours  more  popular  than  it  is.  The  present  form  of  the 
American  government  has  not  endured  more  than  forty  years.  It  dates  its  institu- 
tion, not  from  the  establishment  of  American  independence,  but  from  the  year  1789. 
Even  within  that  period,  the  spirit  of  that  government  has  undergone  a  change,  it 
b  not  the  same  as  it  was  at  its  original  formation ;  its  constant  tendency  has  been 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  more  pure  and  unmixed  democracy.  If  I  were  to 
grant,  that  it  is  a  form  of  government  constantly  tending  towards  improvement,  that 
it  is  calculated  permanently  to  guarantee  vigour  in  war  and  internal  repose,  and  to 
meet  all  the  growing  wants  of  a  great  nation,  still  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries  arc  so  totally  different,  that  no  inference  could  be  drawn  from  the  success 
of  such  a  form  of  government  in  the  United  States,  in  favour  of  the  appUcation  of 
its  principles  to  this  country.  The  boundless  extent  of  unoccupied  land  in  the 
United  States — the  absence  of  all  remote  historical  recollections — of  an  ancient  mon- 
archy— a  powerful  aristocracy — an  established  church — the  different  distribution  of 
property  in  the  two  countries,  are  all  circumstances  essentially  varying  thecharacter  of 
the  institutions  suitable  to  each  country.  We  should  do  well  to  consider,  before  we 
consent  to  the  condemnation  of  our  own  institutions,  what  are  the  dangers  which 
menace  states  with  ruin  or  decay.  Compare  our  fate  with  that  of  other  countries 
of  Euroi)e  during  the  period  of  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Not  one  has  been 
exempt  from  the  miseries  of  foreign  invasion, — scarcely  one  has  preserved  its  inde- 
pendence inviolate.  In  how  many  have  there  been  changes  of  the  dynasty,  or  the 
severest  conflicts  between  the  several  orders  of  the  stu'e?  In  this  country  we  haye 
had  to  encounter  severe  trials,  and  have  encountered  them  with  uniform  success. 
Amid  foreign  wars,  the  shock  of  disputed  successions,  rebellion  at  home,  extreme 
distress,  the  hitter  contention  of  parties,  the  institutions  of  this  country  have  stood 
uninjured.  The  ambition  of  military'  conquerors — of  men  endeared,  by  success,  to 
disciplined  armies,  never  have  endangered,  and  never  could  endanger  the  supremacy  of 
the  law,  or  master  the  control  of  public  opinion.  These  were  the  powerful  instruments 
that  shattered  with  impunity  the  staff  of  ^larlborough,  and  crumbled  into  dust  the 
power  of  Wellington.  Other  states  have  fallen  from  the  too  great  influence  of  a  mili- 
tary spirit,  and  the  absorption  of  |)ower  by  stanfling  armies.  What  is  the  character  of 
thearmies  which  our  commanders  led  tovictory?  The  most  fonnidableengrines  that  ^kill 
and  valourcould  direct  against  afortMu^  enemy;  but  in  |K'ace,  the  pliant,  submissive  in- 
strument? of  civil  power.  **  (iive  us,"  says  the  mcmlK»r  for  Watcrfonl,  **  give  us  for  the 
repre>8ion.of  outrage  and  insurrection  the  regular  army,  for  the  people  respect  it  for  its 
courage,  and  love  it  for  its  courteous  forbearance,  and  patience,  and  ready  subjection  to 
the  law.*^  And  what.  Sir,  are  the  practical  advantages  which  we  are  now  promised,  as 
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the  consequence  of  the  change  we  are  invited  to  make, — as  the  compensation  for  the 
risk  we  must  incur?  Positively  not  one.  Up  to  this  hour,  no  one  has  pretended 
that  we  shall  gain  any  thing  by  the  change,  excepting,  indeed,  that  we  shall  con- 
ciliate the  public  favour.  Why,  no  doubt,  you  cannot  propose  to  share  your  power 
with  half  a  million  of  men  without  gaining  some  popularity — without  purchasing  by 
such  a  bribe  some  portion  of  good -will.  But  these  are  vulgar  arts  of  ^vemment; 
others  will  outbid  you,  not  now,  but  at  no  remote  period — they  will  ofter  votes  and 
power  to  a  million  of  men,  will  quote  your  precedent  for  the  concession,  and  will 
carry  your  principles  to  their  legitimate  and  natural  consequences.  On  all  former 
occasioos,  some  inducements  were  held  out  to  us  to  embark  on  this  perilous  voyage. 
We  used  to  be  told  that  we  should  acquire  new  securities  against  ruinous  wars ;  as 
if  every  war,  according  to  the  express  admission  of  Mr.  Fox,  up  to  the  time  at  which 
he  was  speaking,  and  every  subsequent  war,  had  not  been  the  war  of  the  people. 
We  used  to  be  told  that  great  retrenchment,  great  reduction  of  taxes,  must  inevitably 
follow  reform;  but  we  are  told  this  no  longer,  since  a  reforming  government  has 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  public  expenditure  in  the  very  year  in  which  they 
propose  reform.  But  reform  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  in  this  House!  Some  say,  that  through  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
others  that  through  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  bad  ministers  are  kept  in  office 
against  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people;  and  that  this  is  effected  through  the 
means  of  enormous  patronage,  and  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in  its  spoils.  The 
influence  of  the  Crown,  indeed!  The  power  of  the  Peerage  to  maintain  unpopular 
ministers  against  the  public  opinion !  And  this  is  gravely  said  at  the  time  when  you 
have  had  five  different  administrations  in  four  years;  five  prime  ministers  in  rapid 
succession,  from  Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Grey.  I  lament— deeply  lament,  the  time 
which  has  been  chosen  for  the  introduction  of  this  measure.  It  is  brought  forward 
at  a  period  of  great  excitement;  when  men  are  scarcely  sober  judges  of  the  course 
which  it  is  fitting  to  pursue.  This  has  been  always  the  case  with  reform;  it  has 
been  uniformly  brought  forward,  either  at  the  times  of  domestic  calamity,  or  when 
the  agitations  of  other  states  had  infected  us  with  extravagant  and  temporary  enthu- 
siasm for  what  was  considered  the  cause  of  liberty.  Look  at  the  great  periods  of 
commercial  or  agricultural  distress.  You  will  almost  invariably  find  reform  in  parlia- 
ment proposed  as  the  panacea  for  distress,  and  finding  favour  just  so  long  as  the  dis- 
tress has  endured.  If  you  find  a  debate  on  parliamentary  reform,  be  assured  that 
*^  some  dire  disaster  follows  close  behind."  Look  again  at  the  political  struggles 
in  other  states.  They  never  have  occurred  without  suggesting  to  us  the  necessity 
of  parliamentary'  reform.  In  178*2,  shortly  after  the  great  contest  in  North  America, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  and  popular  government  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  It  remained 
dormant  altogether  from  1785  to  1790.  The  revolution  in  France  had  then  com- 
menced, and  Mr.  Flood,  who  brought  forward  the  question  in  1790,  appealed  to  the 
example  of  France  as  a  powerful  reason  for  adopting  reform  at  home.  He  dwelt  on 
the  shame  of  England  in  being  behind  any  other  country  in  the  race  for  liberty,  and 
prophesied  that  France  was  about  to  establish  a  popular,  and  therefore  a  pacific 
government — abjuring  all  wars  and  all  aggressions,  because  they  were  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  people.  We  fortunately  waited  a  short  period,  and  found  that 
his  prophecies  were  not  very  accurately  fulfilled.  In  1820,  revolutions  took  place  in 
Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  In  1821,  we  had  a  motion  for 
reform;  and  the  author  of  that  motion,  the  present  Lord  Durham,  then  Mr.  Lambton, 
hailed  the  events  that  had  occurred  on  the  continent  as  the  auspicious  dawn  of  liberty 
abroad,  and  improvement  here.  He  said,  speaking  of  the  force  of  public  opinion — 
*'  Where  its  power  and  jubtice  are  acknowledged,  as  in  Spain,  the  prospect  is  most 
cheering.  We  see  disaffection  instantaneously  quelled,  venerable  and  rotten  abuses 
reformed — superstition  eradicated — and  the  monarch  and  the  people  united  under  a 
constitution  which  alike  secures  the  privileges  of  the  one,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
other.  May  I  not,  then,  consistently  hail  the  rising  of  the  star,  in  what  was  once 
the  mo«t  gfoomy  ])ortion  of  the  European  horizon,  as  a  light  to  show  us  the  way 
through  all  our  dangers  and  difficulties,  as  a  splendid  memorial  of  the  all-conquering 
power  of  public  opinion?"  Again  we  waited,  and  now,  I  ask,  was  the  star  that 
appeared  in  Spain  that  steady  light  by  which  it  was  fitting  that  our  steps  should  be 
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guided?  or  was  it  the  return  of  an  eccentric  comet,  shedding  ** disastroni  twilight," 
and  '*with  fear  of  change  perplexing  monarchs?**  Wo  are  arrived  at  1831,  and 
reform  is  again  proposed,  whilst  the  events  of  the  last  year  in  Paris  and  Bnitsels  are 
bewildering  the  judgment  of  many,  and  provoking  a  restless,  unquiet  dispoaition, 
unfit  for  the  calm  consideration  of  such  a  question.  I,  too,  refer  to  the  condition  of 
France,  and  I  hold  up  the  late  revolution  in  France,  not  as  an  example,  but  as  a 
warning  to  this  country.  Granted  that  the  resistance  to  authority  was  just;  but  look 
at  the  effects, — on  the  national  prosperity,  on  industry,  on  individual  happiness, — 
even  of  just  resistance.  Let  us  never  be  tempted  to  resign  the  well- tempered  freedom 
which  we  enjoy,  in  the  ridiculous  pursuit  of  the  wild  liberty  which  France  has  estab- 
lished. What  avails  that  liberty  which  has  neither  justice  nor  wisdom  for  its  com- 
panions— which  neither  brings  peace  nor  prosperity  in  its  train?  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  King's  government  to  abstain  from  agitating  this  question  at  such  a  period  at  the 
present — to  abstain  from  the  excitement  throughout  this  land  of  that  conflict — (God 
grant  it  may  be  only  a  moral  conflict!) — which  must  arise  between  the  possessors  of 
existing  privileges,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  to  be  transferred.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  calm,  not  to  stimulate,  the  fever  of  popular  excitement.  They 
have  adopted  a  different  course — they  have  sent  through  the  land  the  firebrand  of 
agitation,  and  no  one  can  now  recall  it.  Let  us  hope  that  there  are  limits  to  their 
powers  of  mischief.  They  have,  lilce  the  giant  enemy  of  the  Philistines,  lighted 
three  hundred  brands,  and  scattered  through  the  country  discord  and  dismay;  but 
God  forbid  that  they  should,  like  him,  have  the  power  to  concentrate  in  death  all  the 
energies  that  belong  to  life,  and  to  signalize  their  own  destruction  by  bowing  to  the 
earth  the  pillars  of  that  sacred  edifice,  which  contains  within  its  walls,  according 
even  to  their  own  admission,  **  the  noblest  society  of  freemen  in  the  world.*' 

When  the  right  hon.  baronet  resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  Gisborne  moved  the  a4)oum- 
ment  of  the  debate,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  adjournment  ordered  till  the  fol- 
lowing day. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM- 

MabohS,  1831. 

On  the  sixth  night  of  the  debate  on  the  Ministerial  Plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
Sir  James  Graham  having  closed  his  speech, — 

Sib  RoBEaT  Peel  rose  to  explain.  He  was  sure  the  House  would  not  be  sur- 
prised at  his  wishing  to  make  an  explanation,  and  he  should,  therefore,  claim  their 
indulgence.  The  right  hon.  baronet  opposite  had  charged  him  with  introducing 
personal  asperity  into  this  debate,  and  he  hoped  he  might  furly  say,  that  he  never 
was  accustomed  to  give  occasion  to  such  a  charge.  The  question,  however,  was, 
who  had  been  the  aggressor ;  and  that  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  alluded  to  had 
been  spoken  in  reply  to  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  who  had  introduced  the 
crimination  of  the  last  ministry.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  also  said,  that  be 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  was  now  acting  as  the  afivocate  of  potwallopers.  Wlwt  he  bad 
said  was,  that  if  there  were  no  alternative  between  the  £10  franchise  and  the  pot- 
wallopers,  he  would  prefer  the  £10;  but  that,  if  the\'  found  the  people  were 
entitled  to  this  right  of  voting,  he  doubted  the  policy  of  disfranchising  them,  and 
thus  cutting  off  the  link  between  the  lowest  order  and  other  ranks  of  society.  He 
could  not  see  any  reason  why  he  had  been  thus  referred  to,  nor  was  it  possible  that 
he  could  be  a  party  to  any  attempt  to  obstruct  the  government.  His  introduction 
of  the  subject  of  Ireland  was  in  allusion  to  the  danger  of  massacre,  which  had  been 
talked  of.  He  asked  why  he  should  not  be  left  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  danger,  as  well  as  right  hon.  members,  upon  the  subject  of  reform,  as 
was  done  with  respect  to  the  proposal  of  the  noble  member  for  Woodstock  last  year, 
and  as  the  meml)crs  of  the  government  themselves  had  acted  upon  this  principle 
with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  upon  which  as  great  a  clamour  bad  been 
raised  as  was  now  raised  for  parliamentary  reform;  in  this  sense  only  had  he  referred 
to  Ireland. 
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March  18,  1831. 

Lord  Althorp»  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  moved  the  following  Resolution, 
in  a  Committee  on  the  Timber  Duties : — "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
that  in  lieu  of  the  duties  of  Customs  heretofore  payable,  as  mentioned  in  the  table 
annexed,  there  shall  be  taken  and  received  the  duties  following : — On  all  timber 
being  eight  inches  square,  imported  from  any  port  in  the  Baltic,  on  or  after  the  1st 
of  January,  1832,  there  shall  be  payable,  per  load,  a  duty  of  £2  9s.;  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1833,  a  duty  of  £2  3s.;  and,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  a  duty 
of  £2." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

SiB  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  had  never  been  involved  in  greater  difficulty  than 
io  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  question.  He  expected  that  ho  should  be  called 
upon  to  discuss  a  portion  of  the  noble  lord's  budget,  but  he  found  to  his  surprise, 
that,  instead  of  having  a  portion  of  the  former  budget,  the  noble  lord  thought  he 
had  succeeded  so  well  with  his  budget  of  1831,  that  he  had  ventured  to  make  one 
for  1832.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  anxious  to  hear  the  matter  fully  discuss^. 
He  could  not  dismiss  financial  considerations,  nor  the  interests  of  the  consumers, 
nor  those  varied  and  important  considerations  which  arose  out  of  the  question.  He 
felt  that  the  legislature  had  attempted  too  many  experiments,  and  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  add  to  them  by  an  experimebt  on  tne  shipping  and  colonial  interests. 
The  noble  lord  gave  no  reason  for  the  proceeding.  He  bad  himself  completely 
changed  his  own  view  of  the  question,  and  could  give  no  reason  for  the  change ; 
yet  he  expected  that,  without  any  consideration,  all  others  should  also  adopt  his 
altered  views.  The  noble  lord  would  not  accede  to  the  proposition  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Herries),  and  have  a  committee  similar  to  that  of  the  year  1821,  to 
enquire  into  the  subject.  Such  a  committee  could  enquire  far  more  satisfactorily 
than  it  was  possible  for  the  whole  House  to  discharge  such  a  duty.  They  stood 
upon  the  report  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1821,  which  went  fully  into  the  whole 
subject,  and  recommended  the  existing  scale.  The  noble  lord  was  bound  to  show 
that  that  report  was  unfounded ;  but  not  even  one  cogent  argument  had  been  urged  to 
prove  that  to  be  the  case,  and  yet  they  were  to  be  excluded  from  that  further 
enquiry  which  they  desired — and  this,  too,  when  the  resolutions  referred  only  to  a 
future  year,  and  could  not  require  immediate  or  instant  decbion.  He  did  not  mean 
to  impute  to  the  noble  lord  any  desire  to  take  the  House  by  surprise,  but  he  must 
say,  that  if  such  had  been  the  noble  lord*s  intention,  he  could  not  more  completely 
have  effected  it.  An  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  on  a  precediug  night,  with  re&rence 
to  the  question  of  reform,  that  the  surprise  of  the  measure  then  brought  forward 
had  takien  away  his  breath ;  and  it  really  appeared  as  if  the  noble  loni  had  been 
anxious  on  this  occasion,  in  a  similar  measure,  to  take  away  the  breath  of  those  on 
the  side  of  the  House  opposite  to  himself.  As  he  should  not  be  precluded  from 
further  enquiry  by  supporting  the  amendment,  and  as  it  leil  the  subject  open  to  have 
a  better  and  fuller  enquiry  before  a  committee,  he  should  certainly  support  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Boroughbridge. 

Lord  Palmerston  claimed  the  vote  of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  R.  Peel),  on  the 
ground  that,  as  he  wished  for  further  enquiry,  he  ought  to  support  the  motion  for 
reporting  progress  and  asking  leave  to  sit  again,  instead  of  that  for  the  chairman  to 
leave  the  chair. 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  quite  astonished  at  the  observations  of  his  noble  friend.  He  was 
reluctantly,  indeed,  compelled,  by  the  course  which  the  noble  lord  had  pursued,  to 
prefer  that  proposition  which  would  undoubtedly  preclude  tne  noble  lord  from  pro- 
ceeding further  with  the  question  at  present.  But  why  did  the  noble  lord  postpone 
the  question  to  the  Friday  ?  Why  postpone  the  discussion  to  the  day  preceding  the 
question  of  Reform,  which  must  necessarily  occupy  several  nights  ?  Why,  too,  not 
begin  till  nine  at  night,  when,  on  other  occasions,  the  important  business  of  the 
evening  always  began  at  five  o'clock.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  singular 
delay  was  intentional;  and  he  could  not  consent  to  allow  all  those  important  inte- 
rests involved  in  this  question  to  remain  in  a  state  of  suspense  till  it  accorded  with 
67— Vol.  U. 
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the  pleasure  of  the  noble  lord  to  fix  some  subsequent  day  for  coDtinaing^  the  adjoiinied 
debate.  Would  the  noble  lord  either  allow  this  question  to  have  precedence  of 
Reform  on  Monday,  or  would  he  agree  tu  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  ? 
If  the  noble  lord  would  do  neither  of  these  things,  he  must  vote  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Boroughbridge. 

Mr.  Attwoml's  motion,  that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  Chair,  was  carried,  on  a 
division,  by  2dG  against  190;  majority  against  ministers,  46. 


REFORM  BILL  FOR  IRELAND. 
March  24,  1831. 

In  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Stanley's  Bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  the  Lord  Advocate,  spoke  as  follows: — AVhatever 
merit  the  speech  of  the  learned  lord  may  have,  and  its  merit  I  do  not  contest, — it 
is  not,  I  fear,  much  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  well  calculated  to  recall  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this  night's  debate, — namely,  the  Bill 
for  Irish  Reform.  Says  the  learned  lord,  and  apparently  with  great  truth — •*  About 
Ireland  and  its  representation,  I  know  positively  nothing.''  As  to  the  fitness  or  un- 
fitness of  any  one  clause  of  the  Irish  Bill,  the  learned  lord  seemed  to  think  himself 
wholly  incapacitated  to  form  a  judgment,  but  I  will  take,  thinks  he,  this  unsuitable 
occasion  of  delivering  an  ingenious  and  powerful  argument  on  that  which  is  by  far 
the  most  important  matter  in  discussion — the  ultimate  and  permanent  tendencies  of 
the  general  measure  of  reform.  Sir,  I  quarrel  not  with  the  noble  lord  for  having 
done  this, — I  am  not  so  zealous  a  partisan  that  I  cannot  listen  with  satisfaction  to 
the  exercise  of  powerful  talent,  and  the  display  of  astute  reasoning,  even  when  they 
are  arrayed  against  the  cause  which  I  espouse ;  and  I  listen  to  them,  on  this  occa- 
sion, with  the  greater  satisfaction,  when  I  recollect  the  avenue  through  which  the 
learned  lord  effected  his  entrance  into  parliament,  and  v^hen  I  can  appeal  to  them 
as  an  argument  again^^t  the  intended  close  of  every  such  avenue  for  the  future. 
Though  wholly  unprepared  to  expect  the  speech  of  the  learned  lord, — having  con- 
cluded that  nine  days'  debate  had  completed  the  discussion,  for  the  present,  on  the  gen- 
eral question  of  reform — 1  still  feel  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  permit  the  learned 
lord's  speech  to  {miss  without  a  reply.  The  learned  lord  has  disregarded  the  tuI- 
gar  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  passions  of  the  House ;  has  wisely  disclaimed  the 
resort  to  those  means  by  which  the  cheers  of  the  unreasoning  and  unreflecting  can 
at  any  time  be  easily  purchased ;  and  has  attempted  to  establish,  by  a  chain  of  tempe- 
rate consecutive  reasoning,  that  our  alarms  as  to  the  tendencies  of  the  measure  of  re- 
form are  visionary, — that,  so  far  from  being  a  revolutionary,  it  is  a  constitutional 
and  conservative  measure,  and,  above  all — and,  I  must  say,  to  my  infinite  surprise — 
to  show  that  it  has  that  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned  lord,  is  its  pre-emiDeot 
merit — a  tendency  to  diminish  the  democratic,  and  confirm  and  increase  the  aristocratic 
influence  in  this  House.  I  will  attempt  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  learned  lord, 
and  follow  him  step  by  step  in  his  argument.  The  learned  lord  began  his  speech  by 
a  vehement  protest  against  the  application  of  the  word  **  revolutionary"  to  tke  mea- 
sure of  reform.  I,  for  one,  never  have  used  the  won!  revolutionary  in* the  sense  and 
in  the  mode  against  which  the  learned  lord  protests — that  is,  I  have  not  attempted, 
by  giving  a  nickname  to  the  Bill  of  Reform,  to  excite  an  irrational  prejudice  against 
it ;  but  if  by  revolutionary  was  meant,  by  those  who  did  use  the  term,  a  tendency  lo 

make  an  immense  change  in  the  form  and  practical  working  of  the  constitution a 

tendency  to  derange  tlig  well  adjusted  balance  of  opposite  and  conflicting  powers — to 
introduce  elements  into  the  government  of  this  country,  untried  in  practice,  of  power 
almost  unllmiteti,  and  in  their  ]>rol)able  effects  replete  with  danger, — if  that  be  the 
sense  in  which,  as  I  believe  it  wa.s,  the  term  revolutionar}'  was  used  by  those  who  ap- 
plied it,  then  I  am  prepuri*d  to  vindicate  its  application,  and  to  rep€^at  the  phrase  as 
one  perfectly  correct  and  api)osite.  The  noble  lord  injually  objects,  also,  to  the  course 
of  argument  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  opponents  of  this  measure.  He  says,  that 
we  confound  two  things  whicli  ought  to  be  kept  i)erfectly  distinct ;  that  the  nieasurr, 
if  it  be  revolutionary,  must  be  so,  either  on  account  of  the  disfiranchiaemeot  of  the  bo* 
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migiis,  or  on  account  of  the  change  that  mW  hereafter  take  place  in  the  constitaUon 
of  this  House ;  and  that  we  are  bound  in  argument  to  assign  to  each  of  these  separate 
causes  of  danger  its  own  proper  effects,  and  that,  if  we  cannot  prove  the  eflfbcts  se* 
parateij  to  be  considered  revolutionary,  we  have  no  right  to  combine  those  effects, 
and  argue,  from  the  cumulative  danger,  against  the  measure  as  a  whole.  Certain* 
Ij,  Sir,  nothing  could  be  more  convenient  to  the  learned  lord  than  to  confine  within 
such  limits  the  reasoning  of  his  opponents,  but  what  pretext  can  there  be  for  prescrib* 
ing  such  limits  ?  What  could  be  more  rational  or  more  just  than,  supposing  that 
aoy  g^ven  measure  should  recognise  principles  that  shake  the  foundations  of  proper- 
ty, and  the  security  of  chartered  rights,  and  should,  at  the  same  time,  introduce  peril- 
cos  changes  in  the  working  of  the  constitution — what  could  be  more  rational  than  to 
argue,  *^  Your  measure  is  unjust  in  its  principle,  and  is  dangerous  in  its  tendency ; 
and  it  is  from  the  combined  considerations  of  injustice  and  danger  of  unconstitutional 
precedent,  and  imminent  positive  evil,  that  I  am  compelled  to  reject  it,  and  reject  it  b^ 
the  peculiarly  fitting  name  of  a  revolutionary  measure  ?  "  If  then,  Sir,  I  am  entitled^ 
ia  estinuiting  the  merits  of  this  measure,  to  consider  its  general  scope  and  character, 
let  OS  see  what  is  the  amount  of  the  practical  change  which  is  made  by  one  stroke  in 
the  representative  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  It  is  proposed  to  destroy  the  nrd- 
portions  which  are  at  present  established  between  the  several  parts  of  the  United  Ring- 
dom.  There  is  to  be  an  addition  to  the  representative  body  of  Ireland;  an  addition  to 
that  of  Scotland ;  a  small  addition  to  that  of  Wales :  all  these  additions  made  on  no  de- 
fined principle,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  made,  no  less  than  sixty- two  mem- 
bers are  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  representation  of  England.  The  constituent  body 
body  in  every  place,  county,  city,  and  borough,  is  to  be  materially  changed — the  limits 
of  almost  every  city  and  borough  in  England  must  inevitably  bo  chained — the  limits 
of  all,  vrithout  exception,  are  liable  tp  be  changed — to  be  changed,  not  by  law,  but  by 
the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Privy  Council,  oy  this  bill  there  are  not  more  than  fif^ 
tides  or  towns  in  England  which  can,  by  possibility,  retain  their  former  limits,  so 
fiir  as  their  borough  or  electoral  jurisdiction  is  concerned;  and  those  fifty  are  liable 
to  have  their  limits  changed,  if  it  shall  so  please  a  committee  of  the  Privy  CounclL 
Bat  above  all,  by  this  bill  the  right  of  the  returning  members  for  towns  and  citlei 
in  evenr  part  of  the  United  Kin^om  is  hereafter  to  be  intrusted  to  one  predominant 
class  of  the  people — that  class,  subject  to  the  same  influences,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  swayed  by  the  same  sympathies,  agitated  by  the  same  passions,  combined  by 
the  same  interests.  Is  that  an  unfair  description  of  the  scheme  of  reform?  Now  if 
Tou  had  done  that  which  you  have  totally  omitted  to  do — proved  that,  d  priori  at 
Inst,  it  was  a  beautiful  scheme — if  vou  had  given,  which  you  have  not  given,  con- 
vineing  reasons  for  altering  the  relative  proportions  of  the  representation  of  the 
United  Kingdom — if  you  had  established  any  sufficient  gpround  for  the  extensive  dis- 
franchisement you  propose,  and  had  demonstrated  the  policy  of  the  new  qnaliflcatioDS 
von  are  about  to  establish — if  you  had  done  all  these  things — not  one  of  which  von 
have  attempted — still  I  should  distrust  your  predictions  as  to  the  future  practical 
working  of  your  beautiful  speculative  scheme — I  should  distrust  them^  from  the 
experiende  of  repeated  failures  in  cases  wherein,  a  priori,  there  had  been  just  as  good 
reason  to  expect  success.  Does  the  learned  lord  think  there  is  no  hazard  in  exten- 
sive change,  apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  nature  and  character  of  that  change? 
Does  the  learned  lord  think,  that  it  is  wise  in  any  country,  above  all  in  a  country 
like  this— of  institutions  so  ancient — of  interests  so  complicated— of  relations  A 
society  so  artificial— to  abandon  the  magic  influence  of  prescription — to  resign  the 
nnpurchasable  benefit  of  those  associations  which  connect  the  present  with  the  ages 
that  are  past,  of  those  feelings  and  affections  of  the  heart,  that  in  every  clime,  and 
under  every  form  of  government,  are  the  unseen  prompters  of  loyaltv — the  true 
motives  of  cheerful  ob^ience?  You  may  frown  upon  them  as  irrational  pnjudices. 
They  are  no  such  thing — they  are  the  impulse  of  a  wise  and  provident  nature — the 
checks  upon  the  restless  appetite  for  change — the  unerring  instincts  that  were  par* 
posdy  phioted  in  the  heart  '*  to  correct  and  fortify  the  feeble  contrivances  of  reason.** 
Such  are  the  aids  of  good  government  which  the  learned  lord^s  scheme  has  rejected. 
And  yet  he  tells  us,  after  abandoning  the  main,  the  only  guarantee  against  perpetoal 
innovation,  that  the  chief  merit  of  the  scheme  is — ^that  it  is  a  flnal  settlement.  A 
final  settlement!-. it  cannot  be  final.    If  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests  be  good, 
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— if  the  arguments  which  are  its  sole  vindication  be  conclusive — they  are  conelosive 
against  its  being  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  reform.  What  avails  it  that  reformeri 
are  agreed  upon  the  acceptance  of  it  ?  What  consolation  is  it  to  me  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  (Mr.  liurae)  has  sent  forth  his  circulars,  enjoioiug  unanimity 
for  the  pn^sent?  **  Waive,"  says  he  (I  quote  one  of  his  letters),  ^^  all  discussion 
about  the  ballot — be  silent  about  annual  parliaments — above  all,  praise  the  ministers, 
and  take  the  present  good  they  oifer  you."  Why,  Sir,  he  might  Just  as  well  have 
added — what  he  has  thought  it  politic  to  conceal,  but  which  he  meant  to  imply. 
*•*  Seize  the  instrument  which  this  liill  puts  into  your  hand — occupy  the  command- 
ing position  which  will  enable  you  to  extort  all  that  you  can  wish.  What  aTails  it 
that  the  Ballot  is  now  kept  in  the  background?  If  the  advocate  for  the  Ballot  could 
say  with  truth,  that  this  Bill  was  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  Ballot — that  it 
was  an  equivalent,  which  he  could  accept  in  the  lieu  of  the  Ballot — there  might  be 
some  pretence  for  his  supposed  compromise;  but  if  this  bill  only  fortifies  his  ami- 
ments  in  favour  of  the  Ballot — if  it  establishes  a  new  class  of  voters,  peculiarly  lia- 
ble to  that  aristocratic  infiuenee,  which  the  learned  lord  says  will  be  so  copiously 
and  so  successfully  exerted — what  pretext  has  the  advocate  for  the  Ballot  to  postpone, 
beyond  the  passing  of  this  bill,  the  assertion  of  his  own  views?  When  the  learned 
lord  says  this  settlement  will  be  a  final  one,  he  is  so  far  right  that  probably,  for  a 
short  time,  there  may  be  a  general  wish,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  reformers,  to 
acquiesce  in  its  provisions.     The  expectation  of  great  benefits — gratitude  for  new 

Privileges — the  pleasure  of  novelty,  may  secure  a  short  trial  for  the  new  constitution, 
iut  these  impressions  will  gradually  grow  weaker.  The  classes  that  are  left  unre- 
presented will  begin  to  stir — they  will  read  the  preamble  of  the  bill — and  with  some 
justice,  enquire  why  they  should  be  excluded  from  its  benefits?  Every  one  naturally 
seeks  for  an  illustration  of  his  argument,  from  some  place  of  which  he  has  a  local 
knowledge;  and  1  shall  be  oblige. d  to  the  learned  lord  if  he  will  now  favour  me 
with  the  answer  to  the  claim  which  I  am  about  to  prefer  on  behalf  of  the  place  of 
my  nativity.  I  have  no  interest  in  preferring  it — no  projierty  in  the  place — no 
peculiar  motive  for  wishing  its  pros|)erity,  except  one,  which  the  learned  lord,  I 
suppose,  will  reject  as  a  mere  prejudice — that  it  was  the  place  of  my  birth,  and 
remains  endeared  to  niu  by  the  first  and  most  durable  impressions  that  are  made  on 
the  mind.  Now  1  u^k  the  learned  lord,  what  will  be  his  answer  to  the  parish  of 
Bury,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  supposing  that  two  years  hence  it  puts  forward  its 
claim  to  the  representation?  It  will— at  least  it  may — allege,  that  it  had,  in  1H21, 
a  population  of  34, .'/OO  inhabitants — that  it  included  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. It  may  remind  you  that  you  confiscate<l  the  franchise  of  thirty  boroughs- 
curtailed  that  of  forty-seven — that  you  contended  you  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  this 
in  onler  to  transfer  the  privilege  to  more  important  and  more  |>opulous  places.  Then 
will  Bury  put  this  perplexing  question — **  Why  exclude  me  from  the  pririlege  of 
sending  a  single  member  to  parliament,  and  continue  to  the  town  of  Malton  the  pri- 
vilege of  sendiii;r  twt)  ?"  What  is  your  answer?  Surely,  not  prescription — surely,  not 
chartered  righl>.  Oh,  no!  You  have  no  better  answer  than  this: — •*  Tha't  the 
same  population  return  which  assigned  to  Bury  34,500  inhabitants,  assigned  to 
Maitoi)  4,0().i;  and  the  piivilege  of  Malton  re>led  on  this  sure  and  stable  foundation. 
that,  ten  years  since,  it  had  actually  five  inhabitants  more  than  the  number  of  4,000.** 
How  sal i'"' factory  to  Bury!  In  IsJl,  three  pndifie  ladies  of  Malton  protected  their 
native  place  from  spoliation,  by  elubbing  among  them  the  number  of  five  children. 
("harter  is  n'.'(hiii«>:  prescription  is  nothing — hut  two  pair  of  twins,  bom  ten  years 
ago,  are  the  guardians  of  the  privileges  of  .Malton;  and  the  bar  to  the  claims  of  Bury. 
I  suii]io.-e,  however,  that  Bury  shouUl  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  superior  claims  of 
Malttin.  What  \^ill  it  say  to  <iato.>head  ?  (rateshead  is  an  u}).vtart  Uke  itself,  wirh 
noihiiig  but  poi'ulution  to  ]>lead;  and  when  ttie  parish  of  Bury  shall  have  proved  to 
you,  that  wiiiUt  h>  population  wa^  34,.>00,  the  population  of  Gateshead  was  le^ 
than  12,(K):>,  v.hat  i>  the  answer  \Uiich  you  will  make  to  the  claim  of  Bur>- to  be 
admitted  to  a  privile;xe  which  has  l>een  c<<nferred  on  Gateshead?  So  much  for  the 
pro^])ect^  of  the  final  settleiiicnt  of  the  learned  lord.  I  approach  another  branch  of 
t\w  argument  of  the  learned  lord,  lie  says,  that  the  balance  of  the  eoustitution  has 
been  <le>tri»yed — that  the  popular  rights  have  been  invaded— that  the  ancient  theory 
of  the  con-tiiution  is  in  favour  of  a  popular  assembly  controlling  the  preropoive  oi 
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tiie  Crown,  and  balancing  the  power  of  the  Hoase  of  Peers.  When  the  learned 
lord  rererts  to  ancient  theories  of  the  constitution,  will  he  revert  to  them  all  ?  And 
if  he  does  not,  is  he  not  deranging,  instead  of  adjusting,  a  balance  between  opposing 
powers  ?  If  the  learned  lord  could  find,  in  his  history  of  the  constitution,  any  pre- 
cedent  or  preamble  on  which  it  could  be  right  to  give  to  the  people  a  controlling 
power,  sueii  as  he  would  give  to  thera ;  and  if  the  learned  lord  thinks  it  advisable 
DOW  to  reinstate  the  people  in  the  possession  of  that  power ;  surely  it  would  be  right, 
at  the  same  time,  to  restore  to  the  Crown  those  countervailing  prerogatives,  which 
it  woold  be  necessary,  by  the  learned  lord's  theory  of  the  constitudon — that 
the  Crown  should  not  only  nominallv  possess — but  be  enabled  practically  to  exer» 
eiae.  Can  the  learned  lord  do  this  ?  Can  he  remount  to  the  ages  of  comparative 
barbarism,  and  restore  to  the  Grown,  for  any  practical  purpose,  its  slumbering 
prerogatives?  Can  he  draw  from  the  ancient  armounes  of  the  constitution 
die  msty  ireapon  of  the  veto,  with  which  the  Crown  once  could  check  popular 
encroachments  F  Why,  sir,  if  he  cannot  do  this  for  the  Crown,  let  him  beware 
how  he  resorts  to  ancient  theories  of  the  constitution,  which  can  only  be  partial  in 
their  application.  The  learned  lord,  however,  asks  these  Questions; — "  What  can 
be  the  danger  of  intrusting  power  to  that  industrious,  intelligent,  enlightened  class 
of  society,  to  whom  the  present  bills  give  the  right  of  voting  ?  Are  they  incom- 
petent judges  of  their  own  interests  ?  Are  they  disloyal  ?  On  the  contrary,  are  not 
the  people  of  this  country  distinguished  for  loyalty,  and  for  almost  an  undue  de« 
fereooe  to  rank  and  station  ?''  I  answer  the  noble  lord  thus : — ^When  you  have 
once  established  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  people  over  this  House — ^when 
yon  have  made  this  House  the  express  organ  of  the  public  voice ; — what  other 
authority  in  the  state  can, — nay,  more,  what  other  authority  of  the  state  ought-^ 
to  control  its  will,  or  reject  its  decisions  ?  The  people  are  the  judges  of  their 
own  interests — the  people  are  enlightened  and  well  affected  to  the  throne,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  organ  of  the  people — who  will  presume  to  check  its 
patriotic  course  ?  Let  not  this  question  be  decided  bv  mere  abstract  reasoning — hj 
ealcalatlons  of  opposite  probabilities :— look  at  the  history  of  your  own  country— 
at  the  history  of  all  other  countries,  and  enquire,  whether  it  is  not  the  tendency  of 
every  popnliu*  assembly  to  assume  power  to  itself,  and  to  encroach  on  the  authority 
of  oUier  co-existing  institutions  ?  The  assumption  of  such  power  is  no  necessaiy 
evidettce  of  evil  intentions;  it  may  commence  with  patriotic  views — it  may  be 
compatible  with  good  government ; — but  the  question  for  us  is  this, — is  it  com- 
patible with  the  good  government  of  this  country,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  ft 
omited  monarchy  ?  Look  at  the  early  hbtory  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France* 
I  say  the  early  history — for  I  purposely  avoid  the  reference  to  the  latter  stages 
of  tne  French  Revolution,  because  I  want  not  to  scare  you  with  the  Wslons  of 
n|nne  and  of  blood. — Of  whom  was  the  National  Assembly  composed  ?  Of  men 
of  great  acquirements — of  high  moral  character — of  men  who  professed  the  most 
devoted  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  who  assured  Louis  XVI.  that  the  only  danger  h$ 
incurred  was  from  the  exuberant  affection  of  the  people  of  France.  Mark  the 
gradual,  but  rapid  progress  by  which  all  power  was  absorbed; — and  mark  the 
difBculty — the  real  difficulty,  of  maintaining  in  arg^ument — that  the  National  Assem^ 
hly,  denying  its  powers  immediately  from  the  people,  was  not  competent  to  exercise^ 
and  ought  not  to  exercise,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state.  A  question  arose,  not 
long  alter  the  formation  of  the  assembly,  ^^  In  what  authority  ought  the  prerogative 
of  declaring  war  and  making  peace  reside?**  Mirabeau,  at  that  time  among  the 
warm  advocates  for  popular  privilege,  contended,  notwithstanding,  that  that  spedal 
prerogative  should  continue  in  the  Crown.  He  was  overwhelmed  by  the  reply  of 
Bamave,  who  asked,  naturally  and  justly,  why,  if  the  people  understood  their 
interests — why,  if  the  National  Assembly  was  faithful  to  their  constituents,  and  was 
the  mirror  of  the  popular  will — why  should  they  devolve  on  a  single  individual 
(possibly  on  a  child,  possibly  on  a  man  of  weak  understanding)  the  exercise  of  a 
prerogative  which  involved  the  interests,  and  might  hazard  the  existence  of  France? 
So  difficult  was  it  for  Mirabeau  to  resist  the  popular  torrent,  tiiat,  in  his  reply  to 
Bamave,  he  bitterly  complained  that  he  had  been  denounced  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
as  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  for  maintaining  what  he  thooght  an  essential 
pierogatiye  of  the  Crown.    I  cannot  hut  think  that  even  the  discussions  in  whieh^ 
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we  are  at  this  moment  engaged,  afford  an  example  of  the  probable  power  which 
any  authority  will  hereafter  possess  to  control  the  voice  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, much  more  popular  in  its  origin  than  the  present.  Who  asks  now  what 
course  the  House  of  Lords  will  take  with  respect  to  this  bill,  should  it  pass 
the  House  of  Commons?  It  seems  taken  for  granted,  that  it  must  pass  the  House 
of  Lords — that  it  would  be  vain  to  oppose  a  measure  that  extends  popular  pri- 
Tilegcs,  and  is  said  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  majonty  of  the 
people.  The  same  impression  will  exist  in  a  still  stronger  degree,  hereafter,  with 
res|>ect  to  all  popular  measures  which  a  reformed  House  of  Commons  may  offer 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  this  House 
will  be  to  gratify  their  constituents  by  popular  measures,  and  to  increase  their  own 
power ;  and  the  countervailing  influence  of  any  of  the  authorities  in  the  state  will 
become  gradually  weaker,  and,  ultimately,  owe  its  bare  existence  to  its  practical 
disu^e.  It  may  be  said,  that  no  such  consequences  follow  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  that  the  Senate  of  that  country  can  resist,  with  effect,  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  popular  assembly,  of  which  it  disapproves.  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  Senate  of  that  country  is  no  hereditary  aristocracy — that  it  derives  its 
authority  from  the  same  source  which  confers  ail  authority  in  that  country — the 
choice  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  conflict,  therefore,  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  legislature  in  the  United  States  is  the  conflict  of  one  portion  of  the  people 
with  another.  '*  But,"  says  the  learned  lord,  *'  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
less  democratical  in  its  new  form  than  it  now  is.**  '*  It  is  a  mistake,"  argues  the 
learned  lord,  ^*  to  suppose,  that  because  the  close  boroughs  are  destroyed,  there- 
fore the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  has  ceased.  Friendly  ties  will  still  continue 
to  exist  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  and  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  latter 
will  adopt  the  opinions,  and  act  upon  the  wishes  of  the  former?"  But,  Sir,  if  this 
be  the  case,  whither  has  fled  all  the  indignation  that  has  been  directed  against  such 
influence ;  and  what  becomes  of  the  standing  order,  which  we  have  had  so  often 
quoted,  declaring  any  interference  of  peers  in  elections  unconstitutional?  I  am 
afraid  that  this  is  one  of  those  cases  referred  to  by  the  member  for  Milbome  Port, 
in  which  **  the  sarcasm  destroys  the  syllogism,  and  the  argument  is  lost  in  the 
vituperation.*'  It  is  said,  that  there  is  a  strange  inconsistency  among  the  opponents 
of  the  measure, — that  some  admit  that  the  aristocratical  influence  may  be  main- 
tained, and  that  others  assert  that  it  will  inevitably  be  destroyed.  It  may  seem  very 
absurd,  but  I  see  no  inconsistency  in  the  same  person  holding  nearly  a  similar 
doctrine.  I  cannot  deny  that,  in  times  of  i>olitica]  quiet,  the  just  influence  of  the 
landlord  will  tell  upon  the  tenant—  that  the  influence  of  gratitude,  of  interest,  of 
deference  to  authority,  will  be  felt ;  but  what  1  fear  is,  that  when  the  storm  rises — 
when  the  passions  of  the  (>eople  are  excited — when  the  press  is  exercising  its  mighty 
power,  all  in  one  direction,  and  on  that  class  which  has  just  education  enough  to 
be  peculiarly  liable  to  its  influence — then  I  fear  the  same  consequences  will  follow, 
that  have  followed  in  Ireland ;  excitement  and  agitation  will  overbear  the  weight 
of  gratitude  and  of  interest,  and  all  the  ordinary  motives  of  action — then,  I  fear,  the 
remaining  barriers  you  will  have  left  against  popular  encroachment,  will  be  swept 
away  by  some  sudden  and  irresistible  influx  of  the  tide.  The  learned  lord  says  that, 
on  a  former  night,  I  argued  unjustly  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  small 
boroughs,  by  making  an  unfair  selection  of  the  eminent  men  whom  they  had  returntd 
to  parliament.  He  suys,  if  I  gave  the  names  of  the  eminent  men,  I  ought  also  to 
have  given  those  of  the  useless  and  undistinguished  memlK'rs,  and  that  the  number 
of  the  latter  would  have  greatly  predominated.  Of  course  it  would;  but  this  was  not 
the  principle  of  my  selection.  I  took  the  names  of  all  those  persons  (without  the 
least  reference,  in  the  flrst  instance,  to  the  place  by  which  they  were  returned)  who 
had  been  the  mo2»t  eminent  in  the  annals  of  parliament.  One  omission  I  made,  and 
I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  repairing  it — I  omitted  the  name  of  Mr.  Ricardo— a 
name  for  which  1  have  true  res[>ect.  I  took  twenty  men,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  and  I  enquired  by  what  means  they  came  into  parlia- 
ment ?  Surely,  if  I  found  that  sixteen  or  seventeen  were  returned  for  the  small 
boroughs,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  for  the  populous  districts,  it  was  fair 
to  argue  that  the  total  extinction  of  the  small  boroughs  would  probably  exclude 
great  talents  that  would  otherwise  gain  admission  to  the  House.    Bur,  said  the 
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hon.  geotleiiiaii,  the  member  for  Milbome  Port,  many  of  the  emiDent  men,  retnmod 
for  small  boroughs,  were  advocates  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  were  among 
the  moat  enlightened  friends  of  popular  rights.  So  much  the  better  for  my  argu- 
ment. If  the  members  for  the  decayed  boroughs  had  been  infected  by  a  narrow  cor« . 
poration  spirit — if  they  had,  indeed,  been  curvee  m  tenia  anmuBy  ac  cauestium  numef— 
then  you  would  have  jnstly  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  system  which  sent  them 
here;  but  if  you  have  found  among  them  men  of  expansive  minds,  who  justly  claim 
ibr  themselves  the  privilege  of  representing,  not  the  decayed  borough  that  sent  them 
here,  but  the  universal  people — then,  I  contend,  they  reflect  a  lustre  on  the  humbla 
origin  from  which  they  derived  the  opportunity  of  personal  distinction  and  the  means 
of  public  service.  Sir,  I  have  referred  to  the  member  for  Milbome  Port  (Mr.  Sh^l); 
I  heard  his  speech  with  great  satisfaction.  I  was  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  1  had 
contributed,  by  that  measure  which- cost  me  so  much  uneasiness,  to  wean  great  talents, 
great  powers  of  eloquence,  from  popular  agitation,  and  to  find  for  them  a  fitter  and 
worthier  occasion  for  their  display.  I  thought,  too,  I  saw  an  argument  in  favour 
of  that  system  which  the  hon.  gentleman  was  condemning — ^when  I  recollected,  that 
ilthough  the  popular  constituency  of  an  Irish  county  had  rejected  the  hon.  gentle- 
man— the  avenue  of  a  decayed  borough  had  been  opened  to  him — and  that  MlUboma 
Port  had  bestowed  the  distinction  which  the  county  of  Louth  had  refused.  I  asked 
myself^  by  what  means — when  we  have  made,  by  this  bill,  the  mere  loeaL  interests 
predominate  in  every  town  and  district  in  England, — when  we  shall  have  established 
not  one,  but  200  Bassetlaws, — by  what  means  will  the  hon.  gentleman  effect  his 
future  return  to  Parliament?  Must  he,  hereafter,  have  to  stoop  to  agitadon,  to 
oonciliate  the  favour  of  an  Irish  constituency?  or,  disdaining  to  do  it,  must  he  retire 
discomfited,  before  either  the  purse  of  a  ncher,.  or  the  exciting  violence  of  a  lest 
scrupulous  rival  ?  One  word  more  to  the  hon.  gentleman.  When  he  stood  on  that 
floor,  discussing  the  interests  of  the  mightiest  empire  of  the  world,  when  he  was  heard 
with  mute  attention,  or  cheered  by  the  animating  voice  of  this  assembly,— did  he  feel 
it  no  advantage — no  distinction  to  Ireland, — that  an  imperial  parliament  was  open  to 
her  distinguished  sons?  Never,  never,  if  I  were  he„  would  X  consent  to  relinquidi 
that  pririlege  for  my  country, — never  would  I  consent  to  banbh  such  talents  and 
aequirements  as  his  from  the  councils  of  a  great  empire;  and  send  them  back  to  the 
narrow  arena  of  &  local  parliament  in  Dame-street — to  the  discussion  of  DubUn 
poUoe  and  Dublin  paving  boards — and  all  the  comparatively  pettv  subjects  of  mere 
Irish  legislation.  Sir,  I  have  been  seduced  far  away  from  the  subject  under  imme- 
diate consideration— the  details  of  the  bill  for  Irish  Reform.  I  was  greatly  disf^- 
pointed  by  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  introduced  it.  I  expected 
a  statesmanlike  exposition  of  its  principles,~an  enlarged  view  of  its  probable  bearinca 
OD  all  the  g^reat  interests  of  property,  of  establbhments,  of  religion,  which  it  so  deepnr 
involves.  I  have  heard  nothing  but  a  dry  explanation  of  the cUuses  oi  the  bill,  which 
I  eould  just  as  well  have  collected  from  the  reading  of  the  marginal  notes.  I  ooo- 
sider  it  a  great  mistake,  that  you  propose  to  disturb  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
eonstituency  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  if  reform  was  not  a  subject  difficult  enoi]i|;li 
for  the  grasp  of  the  government,  they  embarrass  it  with  extrinsic  difficulties,  which 
every  prudent  man  would  be  most  cautious  to  avoid,  and  which  it  was  totally  unneces- 
sary to  incur.  What  have  you  gained  by  giving  five  additional  members  to  Ireland 
— while  you  deprived  England  of  sixty-two?  Why,  that  an  Irish  menaber  is  the 
first  to  complain,  and  tell  you,  that  if  you  are  to  disturb  the  proportions,  you  oufffat 
to  disturb  them  on  some  principle.  The  singular  grievance  is,  not  that  Ireland  game 
five  additional  members,  but  that  she  does  not  gain  ten.  The  hpn.  member  for  Kil- 
kenny has  another  ground  of  complaint :  he  says — and  really  I  know  not  who  is  to 
answer  him — ^^  While  vou  are  about  it,  why  not  reform  efiectually,  and  on  some  in- 
telligible principle  ?  You  disregarded  charters,  you  laugh  at  established  usage— then 
why,  as  you  are  unfettered  by  all  such  considerations,  not  give  representatioii 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  country?"  The  hon.  gentleman  then  observed, — ^that 
if  you  draw  a  line  from  Londonderry  to  Cape  Clear,  on  the  east  side  of  that  line 
there  is  representation  in  abundance,  on  the  west  side  a  lamentable  want  of  it — twenty 
or  twenty-five  places  on  the  east  side;  five  only  on  the  west.  Says  the  hon.  gentle- 
roan,  ^^  H^hat  is  the  consequence?  Such  are  the  blessings  of  representation,  that- 
the  eastern  parts  of  Ireland  are  flourishing  in  prosperity,  while  the  western  ooaet  ii|. 
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languishing  in  decay.**  What  then! — have  the  small  horoughs  in  Ireland  m  efl^- 
tually  answered  the  ohject  of  their  institution — ^are  their  members  such  watchful 
guardians  of  Irish  interests,  that  the  prosperity  of  Irish  provinces  varies  directly  with 
the  amount  of  Irish  representation?  If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  a  g^ood  argument  for 
adding  to  the  number  of  boroughs  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  but  it  does  not  seem  a  very 
cogent  argument  for  destroying  rhe  system  with  which  the  prosperity  of  the  east  has 
been  interwoven.  The  solicitor-general  for  Ireland  has  greatly  surprised  me  by 
attempting  to  shew,  without  the  shadow  of  foundation,  that  the  act  of  union  with 
Ireland  expressly  contemplated  a  probable  future  variance  in  the  proportions  of  the 
representation  assigned  by  that  act  to  the  two  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
fourth  article  of  the  act  of  union  expressly  declares,  that  100  members  shall  sit  and 
vote  in  the  imperial  parliament  as  the  members  for  Ireland.  I  appeal,  not  to  lawyers, 
but  to  men  of  common  sense,  whether  the  plain  meaning  and  intention  of  this  be  not, 
that  so  long  as  55S  members  sit  for  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  100  members 
shall  sit  for  Ireland.     I  do  not  question  the  competency  of  parliament  to  vary  the 

Eroportions;  if  ten  additional  members  would  really  benefit  Ireland — would  promote 
er  peace  and  ensure  her  prosperity,  for  God's  sake  let  her  have  them;  but  this  I  do 
deny,  that  the  act  of  union  has  made  any  provision  for  the  increase  of  the  Irish 
representation,  or  contains  a  syllable  from  which  the  expectation  of  such  increase, 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  proportion  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  union,  could  be  inferred. 
The  member  for  Boroughhridge  was  very  facetious  on  the  solicitor-general  for  Ire- 
land; and,  because  he  consents  to  the  destruction  of  his  own  borough — the  borough 
of  Saltash — compares  him  to  the  incendiary  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  who  was 
content,  by  any  means,  to  secure  notoriety  for  himself.  Now,  Sir,  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  solicitor-general  was  much  mure  prudent  than  the  incendiary.  Three-fourths  of 
his  speech  was  a  canvassing  speech,  addressed  to  the  students  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin ;  and  if  the  learned  gentleman  can  effect  his  own  return  for  the  additional  seat 
which  the  college  is  to  acquire  by  this  bill^-what  the  member  for  Boroughhridge  calls 
'*  the  spirit  of  Kphesian  destruction"  will  entail  no  great  sacrifice;  he  can  afford  to 
set  fire  to  the  hovels  at  Saltash,  if  he  can  immediately  afterwards  take  refuge  in  the 
more  splendid  edifice  which  this  bill  will  construct  for  his  reception.  Sir,  there  is  uo 
part  of  the  whole  measure  of  reform  which  is  pregnant  with  consequences  so  impor- 
tant as  this  remodelling  of  the  constituency  and  representation  of  Ireland.  I  fear 
the  result — and  above  all — I  deprecate  tho  time  at  which  the  experiment  is  made. 
Two  years  only  have  elapsed  since  that  great  change  in  the  internal  policy  of  Ire- 
land was  efi*ected ;  and,  before  there  is  any  sufficient  experience  or  its  practical 
operation,  wc  are  called  upon  to  make  another  change  that  puts  to  imminent 
hazard  the  securities  we  provided  against  the  danger  of  the  first.  It  is  now  beyond 
the  control  of  parliament  to  remedy  the  evils  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  inseparable 
from  the  course  which  the  king's  government  has  pursued.  In  the  completion  of 
their  measures,  I  see  the  utmost  danger ;  and  who  is  there  that  can  look  with  satis- 
faction on  the  consequences  of  their  rejection  ?  Who  does  not  see,  that  the  moment 
the  king's  ministers  have,  with  the  king's  sanction,  denounced  the  constitution  of 
this  branch  of  the  Legislature — have  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  an  effectual  change 
— have  invited  great  masses  of  the  people  to  a  share  in  the  privileges  and  authority 
of  government:  who  does  not  see,  that,  whatever  be  the  abstract  merits  of  the 
question  of  reform,  the  practical  position  of  that  question  is  materially  altered  ? 
Still,  »Sir,  I  mu>t  compare  the  consequences  of  passing  this  measure  of  reform,  with 
the  coni*equcnces  of  rejiHsting  it.  It  is  with  this  measure  as  a  whole,  with  which  we 
have  to  deal — which  we  must  accept  or  reject— but  which  we  are  not.  It  seems,  at 
liberty,  in  any  material  respect  to  modify.  If  that  be  the  alternative,  I  roust  reject 
it ;  for,  with  my  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  eifeots,  in  this  countr}*  and  in  Ireland,  of 
the  measures  now  under  our  consideration — I  should,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox,  be 
^^  a  traitor  to  my  King,  to  my  country',  and  to  my  own  conscience,  if  I  did  not  pre- 
fer the  constitution  to  popular  favour" — and  if  1  did  not  protect  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  piK)i)le,  when  they  are  threatened  by  their  own  delusion  and  excitement. 
Af^er  Lord  Palmerston  had  spoken, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  complained,  that  his  noble  friend  had  dealt  unfairly  with  his 
argument  as  to  the  admission  of  copyholders  to  vote.  When  he  enumerated  the 
changes  which  the  bill  would  work  in  the  constituency,  he  referred  to  the  tdmiHi'** 
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of  eojpjhoWxn  id  couDties  as  one  element.  As  to  tbe  alignment  he  had  used  being 
igBinat  all  reform,  be  should  not  enter  on  that  question,  but  be  repeated,  that,  see- 
iDg  the  difference  of  opinion  between  that  House  and  tbe  late  ministry  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reform,  for  though  they  were  turned  out  on  tbe  Civil  List,  be  believed  there 
would  have  been  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  reform,  which  would 
have  made  it  very  diflScult  for  them  to  have  carried  on  the  government,  as  the  new 
ministry  was  formed  on  the  principle  of  some  reform,  be  (Sir  Robert  Feel)  said,  he 
was  prepared,  as  an  individual,  to  make  a  compromise  on  that  sutgeet,  and  to  sup- 
port a  measure  of  moderate  reform,  if  such  had  been  introduced.  After  tbe  course 
taken  by  tbe  ministers  on  this  subject,  however,  the  position  of  every  man  was 
changed.  [^The  right  kon,  baronet  was  here  interrupted  by  cries  of  *'  SpoM,  spoke,^ 
He  Old  not  mean  to  trespass  further  on  that  courtesy  which  permittea  a  member  to 
explain,  than  merely  to  guard  against  wrong  inferences  being  drawn  from  what  he 
had  said,  and  to  prevent  sentiments  being  ascribed  to  him  which  he  had  never 
professed* 
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March  25,  1831 

On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  Chair, 

Sim  B.  Pbel  took  the  liberty  of  calling  the  atttention  of  the  noble  kfd  opposlto 
to  matters  of  detdl  connected  with  the  Reform  Bill,  which  involved  ooosideratioiis 
of  very  great  importance.  For  the  purpose  of  his  argument  in  this  ease  he  woold 
assume,  that  the  principle  was  perfectly  correct,  and  he  would  assume  that  it  was 
expedient,  to  disfranchise  sixty  boroughs,  and  take  away  the  privily  of  returning 
one  member  from  forty-seven,  that  the  right  might  hereafter  be  transferred  to  plaess 
of  greater  population.  But,  supposing  that  he  admitted  tbe  principle  to  be  a  projper 
one  in  itself,  be  was  sure  the  noble  lord  would  agree  with  him  that  the  pnnciple 
onght  to  be  applied  in  a  manner  conformable  to  justice,  and  he  thought  it  was  of 
extreme  importance,  before  the  House  went  into  a  committee,  that  they  should 
guard  .agiunst  domg  an  injustice,  which  manifestly  would  be  done,  if  the  ^Us» 
franchisement  were  made  to  fall  on  places  of  a  larger  population  than  others  thirt 
were  not  disfranchised.  He  was  sure  that  the  position  wbich  be  had  hud  down 
would  be  acquiesced  in,  both  by  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  biU.  One  of  the 
returns  on  the  table  contained  an  account  of  tbe  population  in  the  diflbrent  dties 
and  borouffhs  in  England,  and,  amongst  others,  oi  those  which  it  was  intended 
wholly  to  disfranchise,  and  of  those  from  which  one  member  veas  to  be  vHthdrawa. 
The  return  professed  to  be  a  return  of  the  population  in  each  dty  and  borough; 
but  he  apprehended  that  it  was  not.  In  some  cases  it  was  a  return  of  the  popwi^ 
tion  of  the  parish  in  which  the  borough  was  situated;  and  in  other  cases  it  wss  % 
return  of  the  population,  not  in  the  parish,  but  in  the  borough.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  the  House  ought  either  to  take  the  population  in  tbe  parish  or  in  the  borooghy 
and  apply  the  rule  indiscriminately  to  all  places.  He  need  not  demonstrate  the 
inconveniences  of  applying  the  principle  in  one  case,  and  not  applying  it  in  the 
other.  Take  the  case  of  the  borough  which  be  represented,  with  respect  to  whidi 
it  was  evidently  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  constituents,  to  prevent  the  application  of  en 
unjust  principle  towards  them.  The  parish  in  which  Tamworth  vras  situated  con* 
tained  7,500  inhabitants.  That  part  of  the  parish  ^thin  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
borough  did  not,  in  1821,  contain  more  than  3,500  inhabitants;  therefore,  accord* 
ing  to  the  schedule  of  the  bill,  Tamworth  would  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  repre- 
scntatives. — Take  the  case  of  the  borough  of  Bridgewater,  or  take  the  ease  of^tlie 
borough  of  Calne.  Calne  appeared  to  contain  a  population  of  5,600  inhabitants; 
and  if  the  limits  of  the  borough  were  identical  vritn  the  limits  of  the  parish,  Calne 
ooght  not  to  be  disfranchised ;  but  if  tbe  limits  of  tbe  borough  were  smaller  than 
time  of  the  parish,  and  it  contained  less  than  4,000  inhabitants — ^it  did  not  contdin 
more  than  3,500 — there  was  no  just  prindple  upon  which  Calne  should  be  proteeted 
and  Tamworth  disfranchised.  Without  himself  moving  for  any  returns,  he  would 
suggest  to  tbe  noble  lord  opposite,  that  the  application  of  the  prindple  should  be 
made  eonsiBtently  with  perfect  justice,  and  he  would  therefbxe  advise  the  noble 
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lord  immediately  to  procure  returns  which  would  show  what  the  population  was  in 
each  pariah  and  each  borough.  It  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  return,  that  the 
parish  of  Bridgewater  was  co-extcnsive  with  the  borough,  but  that  only  one-tbird 
part  of  the  parish  was  entitled  to  vote  for  representatives.  Thus,  although  Bridge- 
water  had  5,000  inhabitants,  as  iur  as  the  parish  was  concerned,  yet,  as  far  as  the 
borough  was  concerned,  he  strongly  suspected  there  would  not  be  found  4,000  inha- 
bitants within  its  limits.  If  this  principle  were  applied  to  every  borough,  it  would 
be  found  that  in  many  there  was  no  cause  for  disfrancliiscment. 

April  13,  1831. 

In  a  discussion  which  arose  out  of  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Western,  of  a  petition 

from  Essex,  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill, — 

.  Sir  Rodert  Pekl  said,  he  thought,  that  as  it  was  now  Wednesday,  and  the  Reform 
Bill  stood  lor  commitment  on  Monday  next,  it  was  important  for  all  parties  to 
know  the  course  which  government  proposed  to  take.     In  particular  he  should  like 
to  know  whether  it  would  be  pnjposiKl  to  make  any  addition,  beyond  the  number, 
contemplated  originally  in  the  bill,  of  members  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.     If  that 
were  the  case,  he  hoped  the  representatives  of  England  would  not  permit  themselves 
to  be  betrayed  by  a  false  liberality  to  acquiesce,  without  the  fullest  consideration,  in 
any  proposition  prejudicial  to  England.     He  wished,  therefore,  to  know,  whether 
the  additional  representatives  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  three  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  whether,  while  proposing  to  make  an  addition  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  that  opportunity  was  to  be  taken  to  deprive  Eng- 
land of  fifty  or  sixty  members,  which  it  was  now  entitled  to  send  to  parliament? 
Both  these  questions  involved  considerations  of  the  greatest  importance,  which  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  separate  discussion.    He  understood  ministers  had  discovered,  that 
in  the  original  schethiies,  some  errors  -.yere  made  with  respect  to  particular  boroughs, 
which  did  not  fall  within  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  which  would  be  disfranchised 
if  the  returns  on   which  those  sche<iules  were  framed  were  strictly  adhered  to. 
Would  the  noble  lord  now  state  whether  he  intended  to  admit  the  population  of 
parishes  as  a  test  by  which  this  disfranchisement  was  to  be  regulated;  and  next, 
whether  government  proposed  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  by  a  division  on  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  English  representatives  ?     What  he 
understood  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to  have  said  the  other  night  was  this 
— that  he  did  not  mean  to  restore  the  proportion  between  the  representation  of  the 
different  kingdoms  established  at  the  time  of  the  union;  that  he  intended  to  increase 
the  number  of  representatives  returned  by  Scotland  and  Ireland;  yet,  finding  that 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  House  adverse  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
the  English  representatives,  he  proposed  not  to  restore  the  schedule  A.  or  the  sche- 
dule B,  but  to  make  up  to  England  the  present  amount  of  representatives  in  some 
way  or  other.     He,  and  he  believed  every  man  in  London,  had  so  understood  the 
noble  lord.     Gentlemen  now  proposed  to  correct  the  errors  in  the  schedules  A  and 
B,  and  the  correction  of  those  errcjrs  would  of  itself  tend  to  restore  to  England  S4»ine 
portion  of  the  representatives ;  and  by  that  arrangement  there  might  probably  re- 
main to  England  forty  members  less  than  at  present.     Now,  he  wished  to  know, 
whether  that  was  a  question  on  which  the  House  was  to  be  called  upon  to  declare  its 
opinion  by  a  division  'i     He  al^^o  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  proposed  to  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  all  these  important  questions  on  Monday  next;  on  which 
day  the  House  was  to  be  informeil,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  names  of  several  places 
to  which  government  proposed  to  extend  the  right  of  representation? 
Lord  Althorp  having  replied, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  bill  was  then  a  perfectly  new  one.  It  was  a  new  IhU, 
and  on  Monday  next  the  House  would  be  called  upon,  not  to  consider  its  principle, 
but  to  go  into  its  details.  By  some  towns  it  now  appeared  the  privilege  of  returning 
members  was  to  be  rotaine<l;  and,  besi<les  having  to  take  this  alteration  into  con- 
sideration, the  House  would  also  have,  on  Monday  next,  to  determine  whether  a 
parish  in  which  a  given  town  stowl,  was  a  town  piirisli,  or  country  one.  On  Mon- 
day next,  too,  it  would  be  pro))osed  to  give  the  privilege  of  returning  members  to 
a  certain  number  of  new  places.    Was  it  consistent  with  strict  juttioe^  that  the 
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UoiiM  should  Dot  have  four  or  ^ve  days  to  consider  those  matters  before  it  was 
called  upon  to  a^ree  to  them  f  If  after  four  months*  deliberation,  the  goTemment 
had  proved  to  be  fallible,  was  it  not  possible  for  the  House  to  fall  into  ^rror,  if  it 
should  be  called  to  decide  on  these  important  subjects  without  full  time  for  consider- 
ation. 
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Apbil  1^,  1831. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  moved  the  following  Resolution: — "That  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  15th  of  May  1823,  the  House  distinctly  recognised  it  to  be  their  solemn  duty 
to  take  measures  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  Colonies ;  that  in  the 
eight  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  colonial  assemblies  have  not  taken  measures 
to  carry  the  resolutions  of  the  House  into  effect ;  that  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  impropriety,  inhumanity,  and  injustice  of  colonial  slavery,  this  House  wUl 
proceed  to  consider  of,  and  adopt  the  best  means  of  efiecting  its  abolition  throughout 
the  British  dominions." 

In  the  debate  which  followed.  Sib  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Dr.  Lushing^on^ 
uid,  that  if  there  were  any  prospect  of  carrying  into  effect  the  resolutions  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth,  he  could  understand  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  who  had  just  sat  down.    But  when  the  ministers  said  that  the  colonial 
inemblies  must  carry  the  measures  of  emancipation  into  effect,  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  could  make  a  speech  so  full  of  vitupera- 
tioD,  nor  how  such  a  speech  could  promote  the  object  he  hud  in  view.     He  did  not 
mean  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  colonial  assemblies ;  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
tlte  course  they  had  pursued ;  but  if  it  were  true,  that  the  time  was  not  come  when 
we  could  interfere,  it  was  not  prudent  to  indulge  in  such  language,  and  to  censure 
>o  heavily  those  who  must  continue  the  masters  and  l^slators  of  the  slaves.    He 
thought  that  the  noble  lord  (Althorp),  whose  moderation  on  this  question  had 
ilwayg  been  conspicuous,  must  have  been  much  disappointed  by  the  speech  of  the 
boo.  and  learned  member,  and  still  more  disappointed  by  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord  who  was  the  representative  of  the  colonial  government  in  that  House.     He 
certainly  felt  as  much  indignation  at  the  atrocities  which  had  been  adverted  to  as 
loj  man,  but  he  hoped  that  no  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  slaves  would  be  sufiered 
to  pervert  the  cool  and  deliberate  judgment  of  the  House,  and  hurry  it  into 
actions  that  might  be  equally  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  slaves,  the  interests  of 
hnmanity,  and  the  interests  of  the  planters.     He  entreated  the  House  not  to  be  too 
hasty  in  coming  to  any  resolutions.     Already  they  had  experienced  the  incon* 
Tenience  of  pledging  themselves  as  to  some  course  in  relation  to  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  to  be  pursued  hereafter.     He  trusted  that  the  House  would  be  careful  not 
to  imitate  the  former  plan,  and  would  not  adopt  another  resolution  to  be  hereafter 
carried  into  effect,     lie  called,  therefore,  on  the  House  to  refuse  to  express  any 
opinion  that  night  on  either  of  the  resolutions  which  had  been  proposed ;  one  of 
which — that  moved  by  the  noble  lord — a  great  many  of  the  members  had  not 
heard   read.     It  was  impossible,  indeed,  that  the  House  should  with  propriety 
express  an  opinion  on  those  resolutions.     He  again  conjured  the  House  not  to 
pledge  themselves.    He  remembered,  that  last  year  he  had  refused  to  pledge  himself 
upon  a  motion  which  had  been  made  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  calling  on 
the  House  to  pledge  itself  to  take  the  situation  of  the  slaves  into  its  consideration 
at  an  early  period  of  this  session,  with  a  view  to  their  speedy  emancipation.    But 
now  the  government,  of  which  that  noble  lord  was  a  member,  declined  to  deal 
with  the  question,  and  pro[)osed  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  Colonies.     Nothing  was  so  unwise  as  for  the  House  to  pledge  itself 
to  any  course  to  be  adopted  hereafter,  and  he  conjured  the  House  to  pause  before 
it  assented  either  to  the  resolutions  moved  by  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  or 
by  the  noble  lord.     lie  would  ask,  was  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  even 
consistent  with  justice?     The  learned  gentleman  who  last  addressed  the  House 
(Dr.  Lushington)  had  intimated  to  them,  that  the  free  civilized  population  wtt» 
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ready  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  compel  the  refractory  whites  to  ob«y  the  orden 
of  the  government.  lie  had  told  them  that  70,000  persons — for  such  is  said  to  be 
the  number  of  the  free-coloured  population — were  ready,  with  the  aid  of  the  army, 
to  accomplish  what  was  desired.  Oh  !  he  lamented  to  hear  such  ai^uments  made 
use  of  in  that  House.  He  lamented  to  hear  the  appeal  to  mere  brute  force  brought 
forward  as  one  of  the  arguments  to  induce  the  House  to  give  its  assent  to  the  pro- 
position now  before  it.  He  asked  again,  was  it  consistent  with  justice  to  subject 
the  sugar  cultivated  by  the  free-coloured  population  to  additional  duty,  because  the 
white  legislature,  over  which  they  could  have  no  control,  refused  to  obey  the 
resolutions  of  the  government  ?  Again,  did  the  noble  lord  fully  estimate  the  diffi- 
culties which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  carrying  the  resolutions  into  effect  ?  The 
noble  lord  might  subject  the  estates  of  particular  refractory  proprietors  to  the 
duties  of  which  he  had  spoken.  That  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  could  understand.  But 
was  he  sure  that  the  legislatures  which  refused  to  obey  the  orders  in  council,  were 
really  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  proprietors  of  estates  who  were  disposed 
themselves  to  obedience  ?  He  had  heard  much  of  the  iniquity  of  punishing  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  town-lands  in  Ireland,  by  compelling  all  to  pay  the  6nes 
which  were  incurred  by  the  offences  of  a  few ;  but  certainly  that  iniquity  would  be 
fully  equalled  by  the  execution  of  the  project  of  the  noble  lord  with  respect  to 
the  planters  of  the  West  Indies.  The  noble  lord  believed  that  ho  held  a  suffi- 
cient control  over  the  planters,  through  the  means  of  their  avarice,  when  he  threat- 
ened them  with  additional  duties ;  but  he  might  find  there  were  more  serious  and 
more  powerful  passions  to  be  conquered.  He  might  find  there  was  pride  to  be  over- 
come. He  might  find  there  was  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  what  they  believed  to  be 
oppression,  which  would  prove  too  powerful  for  their  legislative  enactments,  and 
which  would  hamper  the  working  of  the  most  energetic  resolutions.  There  was  an- 
other absui*dity  connected  with  these  resolutions,  which  the  noble  lord  did  not  seem 
to  have  taken  into  consideration.  Sugar  was  said  to  be  the  most  profitable  article 
of  cultivation,  as  well  as  the  most  destructive  to  the  life  of  the  slave.  What,  then, 
would  be  the  conHc<iuence  of  the  duties  which  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  place  on 
that  article  f  The  noble  lord  laid  a  duty  which  amounted  to  prohibition  on  the 
refractory  colonies,  and  therefore  encouraged  those  which  consented  to  comply  with 
the  orders  of  the  government.  What,  he  asked,  would  be  the  conseouence  of  this? 
Why  that  the  increase  of  the  consumption  would  increase  the  labour  for  the  purposes 
of  supply,  and  the  noble  lord  would  give  a  premium  which  benefited  the  obedient 
planter,  but  inflicted  additional  labour,  and,  therefore,  additional  injury,  on  the  in- 
nocent slave.  Did  the  House  know  the  ease  with  which  the  cultivation  of  particular 
crops  was  changed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  land  which  grew  coffee  could  be  con- 
verted into  plantations  for  the  produce  of  sugar?  He  would  give  them  an  instance 
of  it.  In  the  year  1817  the  Isle  of  Mauritius  produced  only  96,000  cwt.  of  sugar; 
but  in  consequence  of  certain  regulations,  passed  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the 

Produce  of  that  colony,  in  three  years  afterwards  that  quantity  was  quadrupled, 
eing,  in  the  year  18*20,  near  400,000  cwt.     Again,  there  was  another  objection  to 
the  resolutions.     Every  one  knew  there  were  certain  commercial  reasons,  advantages 
and  regulations,  which  mode  this  country  the  depot  for  all  the  sugar  supplied  to  the 
continent  of  Europe.      Had  the  nubld  lord  considered  well  the  consequence  of  de- 
priving this  country  of  all  that  carrying  trade,  and  making  America  the  storehouse, 
and  its  shipping  the  means  of  transit,  of  all  the  sugar  consumed  throughout  the 
world?    These  would  l>e  some  of  the  effects  of  agreeing  to  the  resolutions;  and  he 
therefore  asked  the  House  to  ponder  u(>on  and  consider  them  before  they  decided. 
Even  if  it  should  be  considered  jiL<t,  to  deal  with  the  colonies  in  this  manner,  ho 
thought  that  they  should  not  pass  the  resolutions  immediately,  but  give  notice,  on 
the  contrary,  to  the  colonists,  that  at  some  future  time   to  be  named  they  would 
impose  such  regulations  on  those  which  continue<l  refractory.     The  noble  lord,  the 
Under  Secretarj-  for  the  Colonies,  said,  however,  there  were  other  plans  behind  this, 
and  he  had  explained  to  it  the  terms  of  a  document  which  was  yet  in  the  archives 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  but  which  was  to  be  sent  out  to  the  colonies,  and  which  their 
legislatures  were  to  a<lopt,  not  in  substance,  btit  in  every  lerr.T,  not  abating  even 
one.     His  ears  were  still  ringing  with  the  declarations  of  the  government  on  another 
great  and  important  question  ?  his  ears  were  still  ringing  with  the  deeUntka  lint 
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Uie  Hoiue  most  take  the  bill— the  whole  bill,  and  Dothing  but  the  biU.  And  yet 
•ebedole  A  had  been  altered,  and  schedule  B  had  been  alteied,  and  other  parts  of  the 
bin  would  doubtless  also  be  altered;  and  were  they  then  to  be  told  that  there  waa 
aomethiDg  behind  these  resolutions; — that  in  agreeing  to  them  they  were  alao 
agreeiiig  to  a  document  which  they  had  not  seen,  of  the  contents  of  which  they  knew 
nothing,  except  from  the  noble  lord*s  statement,  and  which  might  be  doomed  to 
similar  alterations  ?  Were  they,  he  would  ask,  on  such  a  statement,  to  adopt  sueh 
reaolutions  F  The  noble  lord  said  in  substance,  "  I  feel  entire  confidence  that  the 
docmnent,  which  the  House  has  not  seen,  but  which  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Weal 
Indtes,  and  which  the  Colonial  Assemblies  are  to  be  told  they  must  adopt,  under  tha 
peoaItT  of  having  the  Sugar  Duties  lncr&E»ed — ^I  feel  entire  confidence,  said  the 
noble  lord,  that  this  document  will  have  every  support  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
Helnost,  however,  sav,  that  if  there  was  any  spint  in  the  House  of  Commons,  thej 
would  reject  that  resolution,  which  was  but  the  taking  the  first  step  in  a  course  of 
proceeding  of  which  the  issue  was  to  be  the  sending  such  a  document  to  an  inde- 
pendent l^islature.  He  would  say  no  more,  but  he  would  repeat,  that,  if  the 
House  of  Commons  had  any  spirit,  it  would  refuse  to  adopt  a  resolution  which  waa 
to  be  carried  to  such  an  extremity. 

Several  other  members  having  spoken,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  explained,  the 
ddiate  was  adjourned. 
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In  an  a4Joumed  debate  of  the  Reform  Bill  Committee, — 

Six  Fobebt  Pxel  said,  that  he  rose  rather  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  thu  dia« 
euasion  to  a  conclusion,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  attention  of  the  House  waa 
exhausted,  and  that  nothing  further  could  be  said  upon  the  aulgect,  than  to  enter 
into  anv  lengthened  remarks  on  the  measure  which  had  then  been  so  long  under 
diicussion.  Delay,  too,  had  this  disadvantage,  that  it  propagated  itself;  and  if  it 
were  resorted  to  on  this  occasion  it  would  only  be  resorted  to  again.  JEfe  had  par* 
poaely  avoided  rising  immediately  after  the  speech  of  the  hon.  imd  learned  member 
for  Waterford,  for  he  was  afraid  that  he  might  catch  the  contagion  of  the  spirit  dT 
that  speech.  If  he  l\ad  caught  it,  he  should  only  have  done  so  mm  the  temporaiy 
excitement  of  the  debate,  for  he  had  not  been  habituated,  with  respect  to  thiU  hon. 
member's  country,  to  entertain  the  feelings  that  had  pervaded  hia  speech  with  re* 
apect  to  this  country.  He  had  a  deeper  and  a  better  reason  for  feeling  a  strong  In* 
tereat  in  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  than  existed  in  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  union 
of  the  two  countries.  Six  years  of  his  early  life  had  been  passed  in  Ireland,  and  he 
eotertained  feelings  of  kindness  towards  it,  and  an  interest  in  its  prosperity,  wbieh 
lie  trusted  would  never  expire.  But  where,  he  would  ask — ^where  was  the  man  who 
did  not  feel  that  the  interests  of  this  part  of  the  empire  were  involved  in  those  id 
Ireland,  and  that  any  thing  which  impeded  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  must  react  upon 
England ;  and  that  he  who  was  soniid  and  mean  enouffh  to  hope  to  gain  an  un- 
divided advantage  for  this  country,  would  hope  it  in  vain,  for  one  of  the  two  countries 
could  never  procure  a  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  other?  While  he  listened  to  that 
n>eech,  and  to  the  sort  of  contest  that  had  been  excited  with  respect  to  Irish  and 
English  interests,  he  could  not  but  draw  a  melancholy  foreboding  or  what  werelikelv 
to  be  the  consequences  of  the  subject-matter  of  this  night's  discussion*  Why  waa  tt 
necessary  that  this  question  of  reform  should  be  mixed  up  with  that  of  Uie  relative 
proportions  of  the  number  of  members  Y  Why  had  the  government  abandoned  the 
prescriptive  number,  and  proposed  to  establish  a  different  proportion  in  the  number 
of  members  from  different  parts  of  the  British  empire.  Why  waa  it  to  he  taken  finr 
granted  in  the  argument,  that  the  attempt  to  purify  England  neoeasarily  involved  n 
spirit  of  hostility  towards  Ireland  ?  Could  nothing  be  said,  however  strong  might 
be  their  feelings,  in  favour  of  retaining  the  old  number  of  representatives  for  Eng- 
land? Could  nothing  be  said  by  them  as  Englishmen,  in  vindication  of  that  meaann^ 
and  yet  avoiding  that  other  difficulty  which  was  not  incidental  to  the  queation  ok 
Bofbrm,  of  infiicting  injury  on  Irehuid?  Since  the  time  of  Chariea  U.  there  had  noi 
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been  any  variation  in  the  number  of  English  representatives.  Till  this  bill  had  been 
introduced,  there  had  not  been  a  complaint  made  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  Dum- 
ber of  memt)ers  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.    But  this  bill,  or,  if  it  were  not 
carried,  he  feared  even  the  bare  proportion  of  it,  would  introiluce  these  complaints; 
for  the  bill  was  a  gratuitous  assumption  of  a  cause  for  their  existence.     Let  this  bill 
pass,  and  see  the  consequences  of  a  departure  from  a  prescription  so  long  preserved. 
Discussions  and  comparisons  of  population  would  be  constant.  Not  Ireland  only*  but 
every  county  in  England,  would  bediscussing  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  askine  whe- 
ther it  were  fairly  applied  or  not.  They  would  not  be  contented  with  the  population  re- 
turns of  18*21.  It  was  not  merely  in  Ireland,  but  in  every  county  and  town  in  England, 
that  this  bill  would  be  thus  discussed ;  and  the  people  would  ask  whether  the  principle 
on  which  it  affected  to  go,  had  been  properly  applietl  ?  If,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Water- 
ford  supposed,  the  number  of  members  was  an  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  if  as  the  noble  lord  said  property  was  to  be  represented,  why  was  not  England 
entitled  to  ask  for  an  increasse  in  the  number  to  be  sent  to  parliament ;  why  was  not 
England  entitled  to  ask  it,  not  only  for  herself,  with  her  increased  manufacturing 
and  commercial  wealth,  but  with  all  her  enormous  colonies  acquired  since  the  last 
settlement  of  the  number  of  representatives,  and  containing   100,000,000  of  peo- 
ple ?    At  least  England  was  as  well  entitled  to  make  the  demand  as  either  Scotland 
or  Ireland.      He  regretted,  that  this  subject  had  been  introduced,  that  the  govern- 
ment had  proposed  any  departure  from  the  proposition  which  the  law  had  establish- 
ed and  custom  sanctified ;  and  he  feared  that  what  he  said  would  be  the  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  such  a  topic.     At  the  same  time,  if  it  were  shown  that  the 
basis  of  the  Union  was  founded  on  a  calculation  not  fair,  as  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, though  there  was  no  other  consideration  for  the  change,  he  should  be  induced 
to  consent  to  the  increase  for  Ireland  without  a  corresponding  increase  for  England, 
though  he  would  not  consent  to  the  same  increase  in  England,  without  a  simiUr  in- 
crease for  Ireland.      He,  for  one,  however,  saw  no  reason  for  adding  to  the  number 
of  the  members  for  Ireland.      He  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  agree  in  opinion  with 
those  who  thought  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Generars  proposition,  if  carried,  ne- 
cessarily precluded  such  an  increase,  for  he  saw  no  particular  reason  why  the  mem- 
bers of  that  House  might  not  be  increased,  though  he  did  not  deny,  that  it  would 
be  inconvenient.     It  was  therefore  most  unjust  to  accuse  those  who  supported  that 
proposition  with  hostility  to  Ireland.     All  which  thev  contended  for  was,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  number  of  representatives  for  England,  which  was  surely 
not  unreasonable.     The  ministers  had  at  one  time  said,  that  they  did  not  consider  the 
question  of  number  to  involve  the  existence  of  the  bill  itself,  but  that,  if  the  sense 
of  that  House  was  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  present  number,  they  would 
agree  to  the  opinion,  and  bring  in  a  bill  in  acconlance  with  it.      ["  No,  no"  from 
Lord  John  Ilus>ell.]      Such  at  lea**t  had  been  his  understanding  of  the  noble  lord's 
statement,  and  he  had  asked  the  noble  lord  if  that  understanding  w&s  right,  and  the 
noble  Lord  answered  in  the  affirmative.     Yet,  after  all  this,  the  fate  of  the  Bill 
was  now  made  to  de{K^nd  on  the  present  amendment.     He  confessed  himself  hostile 
to  the  bill,  but  he  exercised  a  fair  hostility  to  it.       He  was  prepared  to  persevere  in 
a  fair  and  direct  opposition  to  the  bill.     There  had  been  a  talk  of  conclaves.     There 
not  only  had  been  a  talk  about  it,  but  it  hod  actually  been  a  charge  against  them, 
and  a  charge  of  enormous  delinquency,  that  the  party  who  opposed  the  bill  had 
met  together  to  consider  the  means  of  defeating  it.      This  was  a  strange  charge, 
and  if  the  present  ministry  could  direct  the  course  which  their  opponents  should 
pursue,  he  would  pre<iict  that  they  would  be  a  much  more  fortunate  mini^tr}'  than 
any  that  ha<l  preceded  them  ;  but  if  they  couhl  do  so,  it  would  be  iatal  to  the  free 
discussions  of  the  Hou<e  of  Commons.     But  it  had  been  also  charg^  against  them, 
that  those  who  composed  the  late  ministry  had  formed  a  '*  strange  union**  with  those 
who  had  voted  against  them  on  a  particular  question.      What!  was  it  a  charge 
against  them  that  they  had  united  with  the  anti-Catholics;   and  was  it  memnt  that 
they  should  say  to  these  gentlemen,  there  is  an  old  grudge  between  us  which  must 
yet  be  kept  alive  ?     Surely  it  was  not  meant  that  they  should  act  on  such  rules  of 
conduct.     If,  however,  it  were  meant  that  they  should  do  so,  he  begged  lemve  to  as- 
sert his  opposition  to  the  principle,  that  men  were  not  to  unite  together  for  the 
purpose  ot  defeating  a  measure  to  which  they  were  opposed.    It  bid  been  uked  wby 
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be  had  not  brought  forward  some  other  plan  of  reform  according  with  his  notions 
upon  the  subject  ?  He  did  not  intend  to  do  any  such  thing,  and  for  this  among 
other  reasons,  that  if  he  did  propose  any  such  measure,  he  should  be  taunted  with 
framing  a  bill  as  a  means,  and  with  the  view  of  getting  back  to  oflSce.  He  assur*^ 
ed  them  most  sincerely,  that  the  charge  would  be  most  unfounded ;  for  so  much  did 
be  deprecate  these  changes  of  administration,  and  so  highly  incouTenient  did  he 
deem  these  changes,  that  he  had  stated  some  time  since,  there  would  be  nothing  mora 
gratifying  to  him  than  to  be  able  to  support  the  ministry  in  some  moderate  change  dT 
the  ousting  system.  The  noble  lord  opposite  had  said  that  there  were  but  two  aa* 
tborities  on  this  subject — Earl  Grey  and  the  Duke  of  Welling^n.  Certainly,  after 
that  declaration,  he  ought  to  be  convinced  that  there  was  not  an  end  of  respect  fyr 
the  aristocracy  ;  but  he  ought  to  be  the  more  especially  convinced  of  that  fiu!t  when 
be  was  further  told,  that  between  these  two  authorities  he  had  nothing  to  chooae, 
Bot  if  it  were  true,  that  there  were  but  these  two  opinions,  he  might  even  take  that 
of  Lord  Grey ;  and  he  would  ask,  what  was  that  noble  lord's  opinion  at  the  end  of 
last  year  ?  Ue  was  happy  to  take  that  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  no  one  had  K 
higher  opinion  of  the  noble  lord  than  himself,  for  none  more  sincerely  esteemed  thttt 
noble  lord's  ability  and  integrity  ;  but  what  had  that  noble  lord  said  at  tiie  doee  of 
the  last  year  ?  Why,  that  the  measure  of  reform  which  he  desired  was  moderate^ 
much  more  moderate  than  the  present  measure  could  possibly  pretend  to  be.  llie 
Lord  Chancellor,  too,  had  then  held  the  same  language.  He  did  not  quote  theai 
opinions  of  those  noble  persons  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  inconsbten* 
oes,  as  the  noble  lurd  opposite  had  seemed  to  imagine.  His  own  speeches,  indeed^ 
bad  been  quoted  in  that  manner,  so  that  he  seldom  saw  an  hon.  ffenUeooan  rising  oa 
tbe  opposite  side  of  the  House  to  speak  on  this  question,  bot  his  mind  vacillated 
between  the  vanity  of  having  his  speeches  quoted,  and  Uie  fear  of  being  taunted 
with  inconsistency  in  what  he  had  spoken.  In  fact,  in  most  instances  when  boo. 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  rose  to  speak,  he  saw  two  volumes  of  the  Parliamen* 
tary  Debates  open,  the  passages  were  marked  down,  and  the  volumes  were  handed  up 
to  the  hon.  member  before  he  began.  Ue  believed  that  the  speech  he  had  delivered 
on  the  Catholic  question  was  the  foundation  of  many  remarks  in  speeches  made  io 
tbe  course  of  the  present  debate.  There  was,  however,  a  great  differenee  between 
tbe  Catholic  question  and  the  Reform  Bill.  In  the  former,  the  matter  admitted  of  ft 
final  settlement :  it  was  a  restitution,  not  a  change  in  the  constitution ;  bat  the  Re* 
form  Bill  admitted  of  no  such  settlement,  and  was  a  complete  change  of  the  eonsti* 
tntion.  With  respect,  also,  to  the  4(k.  freeholders,  of  whom  so  mudi  had  been  said, 
be  must  observe,  that  the  most  ample  compensation  had  been  granted.  The  40t« 
Catholic  freeholders  were  compensated  by  their  establishment  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  while  the  Protestants  received  by  the 
change  the  assurance  that  they  would  not  again  be  overwhelmed  by  the  influx  of 
Catholic  voters.  But  he  repeated  once  more,  that  if  he  had  the  same  proof  of  ne* 
eessity,  the  same  proof  that  the  change  of  the  nature  of  English  voting  was  as  re» 
quisite  as  the  change  which  had  been  in  Ireland,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
sacrifice.  But  having  strong  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  the  present  measure,  he 
could  not  consent  to  such  a  plan  of  confiscation.  He  did  not  see,  either,  that  this 
measure  equally  balanced  the  different  interests  it  affected.  The  ministers  propoeed 
to  g^ve  an  undue  proportion  of  influence  to  the  metropolis.  By  the  present  bill 
they  gave  no  less  than  sixteen  members  to  London  and  its  environs.  These  mem* 
bers,  who  would  always  be  on  the  spot,  who  could  always  consult  their  oonstitQentSi 
and  support  themselves  by  their  opinions,  would  exercise  in  that  House  a  powef 
which  no  other  sixteen  members  in  it  could  possess.  This Surangement  was  at  least 
unfortunate.  They  followed  the  example  of  France,  and  gave  to  London  thai 
species  of  influence  which  was  so  unjustly  and  perniciously  exercised  in  Paris. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  bill  on  general  principles.  One  of  these  was  the  anif<Hrm 
right  of  voting  which  it  attempted  to  establish.  All  aristocratic  influence  was  to  bo 
destroyed,  while  all  democratic  influence  was  carefully  retained.  The  former  objeet 
was  accomplished  by  the  extinction  of  the  small  boroughs.  The  latter  was  the  whole 
aim  and  scope  of  the  bill.  The  noble  lord  opposite  had  last  night  declared,  that  he 
dkl  not  wish  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Peerage — that,  in  fact,  he  wished  it  to 
eooliirae;  and  yet  it  was  a  charge  noade  against  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  that  bo  eiereissii 
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an  influence  in  Tamworth.  The  only  influence  he  exercised  was  that  which  the 
noble  lord  wished  to  see  still  enjoyed  by  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Bedford. 
Would  the  noble  lord  deny  the  wish,  or  would  the  learned  Lord  Advocate,  who  now 
cheered  so  loudly,  say  to  what  he  owed  his  present  seat  in  that  House,  but  to  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  a  Peer  in  the  borough  of  Malton  ?  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
such  an  influence  would  be  maintained ;  but  influence  it  was,  and  tne  influence  of  a 
Peer,  of  the  venerable  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  could  now  exercise  without  obstacle 
his  influence  over  that  borough.  Malton  was  now  retained,  but  what  was  there  to 
prevent,  three  years  hence,  tne  populous  towns  from  interfering  with  the  elective 
franchise  of  that  borough,  and  declaring  that  it  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  aame 
situation  with  themselves,  for  its  claim  was  influenced  by  a  respectable  nobleman, 
whose  character,  as  well  as  his  property  and  wealth,  had  given  him  the  power  of 
purchasing  their  suffrages?  With  reference  to  the  assertion,  that  there  was  no 
middle  course  between  the  opinion  of  Earl  Grey  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
he  must  remind  them,  that  the  gentleman  who  now  entertained  that  opinion,  had  not 
always  held  it,  and  that  when  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite  held  a  more  elevated 
situation  than  he  did  at  present  [pointing  to  the  post  in  the  third  row  of  seats  on 
which  Sir  J.  Graham  used  to  sit],  he  had  recommended  the  formation  of  a  middle 
party  of  country  gentlemen,  who  should  check  both  the  others  in  the  extremes  that 
either  might  possibly  fall  into.  He  now  returned  to  the  bill  itself,  to  which  he  had 
the  strongest  objections ;  and  first  and  chiefly,  that  it  went  to  create  a  great  change 
in  the  mcde  of  voting,  and  thus  decidedly  altered  the  constituency  of  the  country. 
The  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  Manchester  rated  between  £10  and  £'20  was 
1,770,  while  those  rated  above  £20  amounted  only  to  851 ;  the  amount  of  the  assessed 
property  in  houses  above  £20  was  £29,300,  while  the  amount  below  £20  was 
£22,130;  so  that,  according  to  the  first  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  the  repre- 
sentation of  Manchester  would  be  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  thd  1,770  £10 
householders,  owning  only  three-eighths  of  the  property  of  the  851  householders 
above  £20.  He  did  not  say  that  respectable  voters  would  not  be  found,  but  he  did 
say  that  superior  intelligence  and  superior  property  would  be  overborne.  To  remedy 
some  part  of  this  obvious  inconvenience,  the  noble  lord  now  proposed  that  persons 
assessed  to  the  rates  of  a  place,  though  not  resident,  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  How 
would  this  new  plan  operate  as  to  Manchester  ?  The  assessed  value  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  there  was  £51,000,  while  the  assessed  value  of  the  factories,  counting- houses, 
&c.,  was  £240,000.  According  to  the  first  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  the  repre- 
sentatives for  Manchester  would  be  given  to  the  £51,000,  while  the  £240,000, 
because  it  belonged  to  out-voters,  would  be  excluded  from  the  right  of  giving  any 
vote.  The  noble  lord,  however,  had  at  length  discovered  his  mistake,  and,  to  use 
the  expression  ot  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  now  about  to  sluice  the  2,621  voters 
with  4,500  non-residents.  But  after  this  alteration,  of  which  the  House  heard  yes- 
terday for  the  first  time,  what  became  of  the  principle  of  the  bill  ?  He  would  not 
absolutely  say  that  this  was  against  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  it  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  the  ministry  deeply  considering  the  measure  before  they  proposed  it  to  the 
House.  The  noble  lord  concluded  his  speech  by  asking — and  no  doubt  it  was  an 
important  question — **  Supposing,  after  examining  this  measure,  you  reject  it,  who 
will  you  find  capable  of  governing  this  country  ?"  lie  had  heard  the  same  question 
asked  (though  he  believ^  in  a  ditferent  mode  and  tone  from  that  adopted  by  the  noble 
lord);  but  he  had  heard  it  said,  *Mf  we  are  incapable  of  administeriog  the  public 
affairs,  at  least  we  will  render  them  impossible  to  be  administered  by  others.*^  Bat, 
surely,  even  in  the  mitigated  sense  in  which  the  noble  lord  used  it,  it  was  a  g^reat 
objection  to  the  bill,  if  it  were  to  have  this  effect,  viz.,  that  those  who  consistently 
opposed  it,  and  bi'lieved  it,  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  to  be  pregnant  with  rain, 
had  the  alternative  offered  them  hy  his  Majesty's  government,  either  to  accept  that 
which  they  believed  to  be  radically  wrong,  or  to  be  convinced  that  it  had  become 
impossible  for  others  than  the  present  ministry  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  govem- 
roent.  He  should  deeply  lament  if  this  indeed  was  the  alternative.  He  knew  not 
whether  it  was  or  not ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  he  saw  no  atlvantage  in  relinquishiog 
the  exercise  of  his  deliberate  judgment,  or  in  yielding,  against  the  dictates  of  that 
judgment,  to  the  popular  clamour  on  this  hill,  or  in  yielding  to  the  infuriated 
menaces  of  that  press  which  exerted  in  so  degrading  a  manner  the  irrospootibla 
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power  with  which  it  was  endowed,  and  which,  to  make  it  wholesome  or  even  bear- 
able, ought  to  be  exercised  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  Besides,  if  he  were  to 
give  way  to  those  motives,  what  security  had  he  that  he  must  not  persevere  in  the 
resignation  of  his  own  judgment  and  conviction  to  the  same  influence?  His  con- 
science, in  acting  on  his  own  judgment,  was  at  rest.  He  could  not  expect  to  gain 
any  thing  by  the  defeat  of  the  measure.  The  bill  interfered  with  no  interests  of 
his.  Quite  the  reverse:  for  if  it  produced  the  effect  which  its  friends  ascribed  to 
it,  it  would  add  to  his  influence  in  every  county  where  he  possessed  any  property* 
He,  therefore,  coidd  not  be  influenced  by  those  motives  which  he  had  heard 
ascribed — and,  as  he  believed,  most  unjustly  ascribed — to  honest  men,  who  had 
endeavoured,  from  the  sincere  convictions  of  their  minds,  to  resist  this  measure  as 
pernicious  and  destructive.  What  might  be  the  consequences  of  the  bill  he  would 
not  say ;  but  if  it  should  prove  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  he  should 
hold  responsible  for  it,  that  ministry  which  had  prepared  the  bill  without  due  con- 
sideration of  its  importance,  and  by  so  doing,  had  reduced  them  to  such  a  state  of 
embarrassment,  that  they  must  either  acquiesce  in  what  they  believed  to  be  injurious 
to  the  constitution,  or  witness  the  melancholy  prospect  of  the  affairs  of  this  realm 
being  submitted  to  misrule  and  anarchy. 
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Apbil21,  1831. 

Mr.  Bennett  having  moved  a  resolution,  with  reference  to  the  system  of  bribenr 
and  corruption  which  prevailed  in  the  election  of  burgesses  for  the  town  of  Liverpool, 
a  discussion  arose,  in  the  course  of  which, — 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  observed,  that,  with  respect  to  this  question,  as  with  respect  to 
many  of  the  questions  in  the  important  measure  which  had  lately  undergone  so  much 
discussion  in  that  House,  the  House  were  acting,  not  politically  but  judicially ;  and 
ought  not  to  decide  without  previous  investigation.  At  the  same  time  he  was  bound 
to  say,  that  it  appeared  that  there  must  be  some  enquiry  on  the  subject.  But  why 
was  there  a  variance  between  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Wiltshire  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  ?  The  report  of  the  committee  stated, 
**  That  it  appears  that  there  was  gross  bribery  at  the  late  election  of  burgesses  to 
§erwe  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Liverpool :"  the  hon.  gentleman^s  resolution 
was,  "  That  the  system  of  bribery  and  treating  which  has  prevailed  at  Liverpool 
demands  the  serious  consideration  of  this  House."  Acting  as  a  judicial  body,  they 
ought  to  adhere  to  the  terms  in  which  the  report  of  the  committee  was  expressed. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  said,  he  should  be  satisfled  with  that  course. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  if  he  should  be  satisfied  that  the  bribery  existed  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  was  said,  he  would  not  be  content  to  bring  in  other  voters — he  would 
disfranchise  the  whole  body. 

Later  fn  the  debate,  rising  after  Sir  John  Newport,  who  had  replied  to  Mr.  M. 
Fitzgerald, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  felt  himself  called  on  to  vindicate  the  course  taken  by 
his  right  hon.  friend.  That  at  an  early  period  that  House  might  be  dissolved,  was 
in  itself  a  justification  for  those  now  expressing  their  opinions  on  the  subject  who 
had  not  before  had  an  opportunity.  He  inferred  from  the  silence  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  risk  that  experiment,  which 
he  thought  at  the  present  time  was  fraught  with  danger,  and  might  end  in  general 
tumult.  He  quarrelled  not  with  the  noble  lord  for  abandoning  the  Refoim  Bill ;  if 
he  thought  there  was  such  a  degree  of  objection  to  the  bill,  and  to  the  details  as  to 
preclude  the  further  progress  of  the  bill,  he  was  a  competent  judge  of  the  matter, 
and  must  be  supposed  to  be  right  in  his  opinion  ;  but  he  must  regret  the  withdrawal 
of  the  measure  on  a  motion  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  substance.  In  his 
opinion  reform  ought  to  be  conducted  on  one  of  two  principles — either  that  of  main- 
taining the  relative  proportions  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  Union;  or,  if  that  proportion 
were  departed  from,  a  small  addition  should  be  made  to  the  number  of  the  members 
for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  the  number  of  those  for  England  ought  to  be  re- 
68— Vol.  U. 
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tained.    These — ^if  he  concurred  in  any  measure  of  reform — these  wonU  be  the 
grounds  on  which  his  concurrence  would  be  based ;  and  these  were  the  mmids 
on  which  the  noble  lord,  now  at  the  head  of  the  government,  proposed  a  morm  in 
the  year  1800.    At  that  time  Mr.  Grey  was  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers ought  to  be  reduced,  and  his  plan  of  reduction  was  this : — lie  proposed  to  cot  off 
several  small  boroughs,  and  in  that  way  to  reduce  the  number  of  members  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  to  allot  to  Ireland  eighty-five  members  instead  of  one  handraL 
Thus  he  proposed  to  retain  the  proportion  between  the  members  for  the  three  conn- 
tries  uD  the  same  basis  that  had  been  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  Union — a  basit  de- 
termined by  their  relative  wealth  and  jpopulation.      Such  a  change  might  be 
desirable — to  one  more  extensive,  he  (Sir  K.  Peel)  certainly  should  object    II» 
never  meant  to  go  into  the  Reform  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  detaili,  h& 
was  opposed  to  the  bill  distinctly,  decidedly  opposed  to  it — opposed  to  it  because  it 
was  brought  forward  at  a  moment  when  expectation  was  most  excited.     If  refonn 
were  desirable,  it  should  be  made  a  substantive  measure,  and  be  introduced  under  tb« 
existence  of  less  excitement  than  at  the  present  moment.    lie  had,  therefore,  no 
wish  to  improve  the  detaib  of  the  bill,  and  at  the  third  reading  he  should  most  pro- 
bably have  been  found  expressing  his  dissent  from  the  bill.     That  the  ministen 
should  give  up  the  bill  on  a  resolution  that,  in  case  of  a  reform,  the  number  of  the 
English  representatives  should  not  be  diminished,  was  to  him  a  thinff  the  most 
unaccountable.    If  the  government  had  determined  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  be 
deeply  lamented  it,  on  account  of  the  hazard  to  which  he  feared  they  would  subject 
the  country.     lie  thought  there  was  no  justifiable  ground  for  their  oosaing  to  such 
a  resolution.     Because  this  question  of  parliamentanr  reform  had  been  negatived, 
government  felt  it  requisite  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  the  coun- 
try to  dissolve  the  parliament.     In  his  opinion,  the  measure  wa«  not  one  of  such 
imminent  and  immediate  necessity  as  to  justify  them  in  coming  to  such  a  decinon. 
He  could,  however,  well  understand  the  motives  for  pressing  on  the  measure.    It 
had  been  brought  forward  at  a  time  of  great  excitement — an  excitement  shared  by 
those  who  had  in  some  measure  created  it.     Let  them  look  at  the  language  of  a 
publication  conspicuous  for  the  talent  with  which  it  was  conducted,  and  supposed 
to  represent  pretty  accurately  the  opinions  of  at  least  some  of  his  Mijestj*s 
ministers.     Let  them  read  The  Edinburgh  Revietr,  published  in  last  autumn,  and 
thev  would  find  there  a  reference  to  the  ^*  beautiful  oays"  of  Paris;  and  when  they 
had  seen  this,  let  them  say  whether  his  impression  were  not  correct,  that  some  of  the 
authors  of  this  bill  were  sharers  in  that  general  excitement  which  had  recently  pre- 
vailed throughout  Europe.    He  fully  believed,  if  time  had  been  given,  that  tne  re- 
action which  had  already  beffun  in  public  opinion — he  might  say  manifestly  begna 
— would  have  extended   itself  over  all  classes,  hardly  excepting  even  those  who 
thought  they  were  interested  in  the  success  of  the  bill,  as  it  would  confer  on  them 
new  )>rivi]eges.      But  whether  it  were  so  or  not,  he  thought  that  no  administratioo 
ought  to  undervalue  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  already  solemnly  declared  that 
they  could  not  give  their  assent  to  the  bill.    The  wishes  of  the  people  had  been 
talked  of.     When  they  talked  of  the  people,  they  talked  as  if  the  people  were  to  be 
numbered  by  heads,  and  they  forgot  the  influence  of  wealth  and  education.     It  was 
impossible  to  deny — looking  at  the  number  who  had  spoken  at  the  various  public 
meetings  throughout  the  countrr,  and  looking  at  the  ability  and  the  disinterested- 
ness they  had  displaved — that  there  was  great  discordance  in  public  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  Reform  Bill;  and  he  would  assert  that  no  man  was  entitled  to  say, 
that  this  Reform  Bill  met  with  that  unanimous  approbation  which  the  govemment 
had  said  the  introduction  of  that  bill  had  occai>ioned.     The  bill  nas  based  upon  no 
principle ;  but  proceeded  throughout  its  several  enactments  on  a  matter  of  assuDf - 
tion,  several  of  its  enactments  being  most  arbitrar}',  yet  they  pretended  thai  no  other 
could  l)e  received  in  the  country  with  any  feeling  but  that  of  dissatisfaction.     If  the 
parliament  was  to  be  dissolved  Ix'cause  this  measure  could  not  be  carried,  then  many 
measures  relating  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  to  its  foreign  rela- 
tions y>  hioh  were  requisite,  would  be  postponed,  or  altogether  passed  over.    There 
was,  however,  as  it  seemed  to  liim,  no  immediate  necessity  for  dissolving  parliamenl* 
"What  was  the  pretext  for  it  ?   W  liy,  the  ministers  were  afraid  to  keep  alive  and  per- 
haps increase  the  excitement  that  now  existed.    They  need  not  fear.    It  would  die 
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of  itself.    A  greater  degree  of  excitement  than  the  present  had  died  out  before.    He 
had  indeed  heard  complaints  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  that  the  people  had 
become  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  reform,  after  they  had  manifested  a  desire  for  it 
io  a  greater  degree  than  at  the  present  moment.     Let  the  events  of  Paris  fade  from 
recollection,  and  let  the  people  of  this  country  calmly  consider  the  effects  of  these 
retolutions  in  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  he  would  venture  to  say  that  the  excitement 
woald  die  away,  and  then,  at  any  future  period,  this  country  would  be  in  a  fitter 
state  to  consider  of  a  proposition  for  amendment  in  the  representative  system;  but, 
if  bis  Majesty's  government  were  prepared  to  advise  a  dissolution  of  the  parliament, 
in  what  state  would  they  put  themselves  by  giving  that  advice?     From  the  course 
the  government  had  pursued,  he  did  feel  a  strong  confidence  that,  with  re^rd  to 
Ireland,  they  would  have  asked  from  the  parliament  a  coercive  measure,  limited,  of 
course,  but  still  vesting  them  with  more  powers  than  they  now  possessed.     He  had 
not  pressed  them  to  ask  for  the  Insurrection  Act,  for,  after  the  experience  he  had 
bad,  he  was  fully  convinced  that  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  could  justify  it.   He 
agreed  with  those  who  said,  that  though  that  measure  might  sometimes  produce  the 
effect  of  tranquillity,  it  was  yet  a  most  unconstitutional  measure;  and  wherever  sen- 
timents of  a  particular  kind   existed  among  the  body  of  the  people,  and  those 
sentiments  were  thought  to  create  danger  to  the  state,  the  remedy  for  that  danger 
had  better  be  intrusted  to  the  usual  administration  of  the  laws,  than  be  provided  for 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  the  upper  classes  the  judges  of  it.    Indeed,  to  vest 
the  power  of  decision  and  of  action,  at  such  a  time,  in  the  hands  of  one  portion  of 
the  people,  to  be  exercised  over  the  rest,  so  far  from  diminishing  discontent,  though 
it  might  seem  to  effect  a  cure,  left  a  rankling*  sore  behind,  and  had  a  tendency  to 
perpetuate  the  evil.    Under  such  circumstances,  he  should  rather  sugg^t  to  the 
gofemment  the  possibility  of  making  some  provision  by  which  another  tribunal 
could  be  instituted  for  the  trial  of  offenders ;  but  if  the  parliament  were  now  to  be 
dissolved,  no  such  thing  could  be  done.     He  rejoiced  that  the  necessity  for  these 
nieasures  did  not  seem  to  exist  at  present.     He  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of  Ireland 
but  what  he  saw  in  the  public  papers,  but  what  he  did  see,  convinced  him  that  the 
state  of  society  in  the  western  parts  of  that  country  was  such,  as  no  man  could  look 
at  without  a  feeling  of  the  greatest  sorrow.    It  was  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
permanent  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  powers  conferred  on  the  government  by 
tome  existing  statutes,  would  be  found  sufficient,  without  its  being  expedient  to  add 
to  those  powers  in  any  way.     If,  however,  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  extraordinary  powers,  they  certainly  ought  to  be  effective.     It  appeared 
to  htm  but  a  misplaced  humanity  to  let  discontent  grow  to  a  head,  until  no  autho- 
rity, but  a  large  military  force,  or  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  was  suffi? 
cieot  to  put  it  down.     He,  having  confidence  that  such  a  measure  would  have  been 
prodacea  without  going  too  far,  should,  in  that  case,  have  lent  his  humble  aid  to  the 
ministers  to  extinguish  the  evil.     Would  not,  he  would  ask,  would  not  the  general 
election  add  to  the  previously  existing  discord  ?    What  had  taken  place  in  Clare  ? 
In  order  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  it  was  necessary  to  station  a  military  force 
in  the  county.     That  election  had  taken  place  while  the  present  ministry  were  in 
office.     He  was  told,  that  there  was  nothing  political  in  these  disorders :  he  was  not 
of  that  opinion;  but  if  it  were  true,  then  the  only  relief  that  could  be  expected,  was 
from  some  change  in  the  relative  conditions  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  reform  could 
effect  no  diminution  of  the  evil.     Under  these  circumstances,  he  was  afraid  of  the 
destruction  of  that  force  by  which  the  piiblic  peace  had  been  preserved,  and  afraid 
of  the  circumstance  of  their  being  left  for  six  weeks,  at  least,  without  the  means  of 
reporting  to  any  extraordinary  remedy  in  case  of  disorder.     He  must  say,  that  the 
ministers  who,  in  such  a  state  of  thinors,  advised  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  incurred 
a  heavy  responsibility.     Was  that  all  ?     What  would  be  the  immediate  effect  of  tho 
dissolution?     The  powers  they  already  possessed  would  be  extinguished:  by  that 
act  which  enabled  the  government  to  suppress  illegal  associations,  it  was  provided, 
that  the  power  thereby  created  should  expire  at  the  end  of  the  present  session  of 
parliament.     That  session  would  be  determined  by  the  dissolution,  and  by  the  dis- 
solution of  parliament  not  only  might  all  the  evils  of  Ireland  break  out  afresh,  but 
the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  government  would  be  put  an  end  to,  and  it  would 
be  prevented  from  making  a  fresh  application  to  parliament  for  additional  powers. 
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On  these  grounds  he  deprecated  the  expressed  intention  of  the  goTeroment.  lie 
conceived  that  the  dissohition  of  a  parliament  so  lately  assembled — which  had 
executed  so  little  in  the  public  service — which  had  scarcely  passed  one  measure  worth 
recording — was  not  juiitifiable.  He  found  on  the  journals  of  that  House  reasons 
assigned  against  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  which  were  so  well  worded,  Aod  were 
so  applicable  to  past  circumstances,  that  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  reading  them, 
and  with  the  view  of  ensuring  more  attention  than  was  usually  paid  to  written  docu- 
ments, he  would  state,  that  these  were  the  resolutions  put  on  record  on  the  journals 
of  that  House,  in  1807,  by  the  noble  lord  now  at  the  head  of  the  goyemroent.  They 
were  resolutions  condemning  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  He  called  on  them 
to  weigh  well  the  sentences  of  the  noble  lord.  The  resolutions  were  moved  at  the 
re-assembling  of  parliament  in  1807.  They  were  in  these  words:  "That  by  a 
long  experience  of  his  Majesty's  virtues,  we  well  know  it  to  be  his  Majesty*8  invari- 
able wish,  that  all  his  prerogatives  should  be  exercised  solely  for  the  good  of  his 
people.^  He  hod  told  them  how  much  the  words  of  these  resolutions  demanded  their 
approval.  He  would  now  go  on: — **  That  our  dutiful  attachment  to  his  M^csty^s 
])erson  and  government  obliges  us,  therefore,  most  humbly  to  lay  before  him  t!ie 
manifest  misconduct  of  his  ministers,  in  having  advised  the  dissolution  of  ihe  late 
parliament,  in  the  midst  of  its  first  session,  and  within  a  few  months  after  his  Miyesty 
had  been  pleased  to  assemble  it  for  the  despatch  of  the  urgent  business  of  the  nation. 
That  this  measure,  advised  by  his  Majesty  s  ministers,  at  a  time  when  there  existed 
no  difference  between  any  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature,  nor  any  sufficient  cause 
for  an  appeal  to  his  Majesty's  people,  was  justified  by  no  public  necessity  or  advant- 
age. That  by  the  interruption  of  all  private  business  then  depending  in  parliament, 
it  has  been  productive  of  great  and  needless  inconvenience  and  expense,  thereby  wan- 
tonly adding  to  the  heavy  burthens  which  the  necessities  of  the  times  require.  That 
it  has  retarded  many  useful  laws  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  kingdom.** — 
He  doubted  much  whether  this  could  be  truly  S2ud,  indeed,  of  the  present  pariia- 
ment,  as  he  feared  that  no  measures  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  kingdom 
had  ever  been  introduced  by  the  ministers;  but  the  amendment  moved  by  the  noble 
lord  went  on  to  say — **  and  for  the  encouragement  and  extension  of  its  agricultuie, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  And  that  it  has  either  suspended,  or  wholfy  defeated 
many  most  important  public  measures,  and  protracted  much  of  the  most  weighty 
business  of  parliament,  to  a  season  of  the  year  when  its  prosecution  must  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  public  and  private  inconvenience.  And  that  we  feel  ourselves  bonod 
still  further  to  submit  to  his  Majesty,  that  all  these  mischiefs  are  greatW  agg^vated 
by  the  groundless  and  injurious  pretences  on  which  his  M^gesty's  ministers  baie 
publicly  rested  their  evil  advices;  pretences,  affording  no  justification  for  the  measure, 
but  calculated  only  to  excite  the  most  dangerous  animosities  among  his  Migesty's 
faithful  subjects  at  a  period  when  their  united  efforts  were  more  than  ever  necensaiy 
for  the  security  of  the  empire,  and  when  to  promote  the  utmost  harmony  and  eo- 
operation  amongst  them  would  have  been  the  first  object  of  faithful  and  provident 
ministers."  These  resolutions  contained  the  general  arguments  on  the  question  of 
dissolution  at  such  a  moment.  There  were,  he  repeated,  no  such  circunutaooes  as 
now  called  for  a  dissolution.  He  admitted  the  necessity  of  reform;  but  he  again 
denied  that  it  was  an  immediate  and  imminent  necessity.  He  could  not  refrain  m>m 
availing  himself  of  this  opportunity,  the  last  he  might  have,  of  protesting  against  the 
contemplated  dissolution,  and  of  making  his  declaration  that  ministers  oy  resorting 
to  it,  incurred,  perhaps,  a  more  serious  responsibility  than  had  been  risked  by  any 
previous  government. 
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April  22,  1831. 

The  Speaker  having  taken  the  Chair  in  his  full  robes  of  office,  and  the  Hoom 
being  crowded  with  mombiTs,  Sir  R.  Vyvyan  rose  to  address  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Reform  Hill,  and  on  the  approaching  dissolution  of  Parliament    After  a 
time,  calls  to  ^^  Order,"  and  much  noisy  confusion  took  place.      Ailer  a  long  and 
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turbulent  interruption  the  hon.  baronet  recommenced,  and  proceeded  for  some  time; 
Hot,  just  towards  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  sentences,  the  report  of  the  first  gun, 
tiji  the  reporter,  which  announced  the  arrival  of  his  Msjestj,  resounded  through 
the  House.  It  drowned  the  conclusion  of  the  hon.  baronet's  sentence;  and  the 
eheen, laughter,  and  cries  of  "order! "  which  followed  the  succeeding  discharges 
completely  prevented  our  hearing  the  purport  of  the  hon.  baronet's  observation. 
Whea  the  discharges  of  artillery  were  almost  concluded,  the  hon.  baronet  sat  down, 
tod 

Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  rose  at  the  same  instant.  The 
leene  whicb  followed  was  most  extraordinary,  Sir  R.  Peel  was  received  with  loud 
shoats,  groans,  laughter,  and  cries  of  "  bar ! "  from  the  ministerial  benches,  responded 
to  \tj  cries  of  "  order  1 "  and  **•  choir !  ^'  from  those  of  the  opposition.  All  the  en* 
desvours  of  his  friends,  aided  on  his  part  by  most  vehement  action  and  gesticula* 
tioo,  having  failed  to  obtain  a  hearing  or  to  induce  Sir  F.  Burdett  and  Lord  Al« 
thorp,  who  on  their  part  were  not  wanting  in  equal  supplicating  gestures,  to  obtain 
i  bearing,  \ 

The  Speaker  rose,  and  after  a  long  interval  of  confusion,  and  repeated  cries  of 
**  shame !  **  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hearing.  The  rig^t  hon.  gentleman,  evidently 
liboaring  under  great  emotion,  said  this  was  the  precise  situation  in  which  he  be* 
Keved  they  were  placed : — Sir  R.  Peel  caught  hb  eye  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech 
•f  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Cornwall.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  rose  at  the  same 
time;  and  on  there  being  a  call  raised  for  a  preference  being  g^ven  to  Sir  Francis, 
the  noble  lord  rose,  and  moved,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  be 
oow  heard.  The  question  he  had  now  to  put  was,  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  be  heard, 
lod  on  that  question  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  B.  Peel)  had  as  undoubted  a 
right  to  speak,  as  any  other  which  could  come  before  the  House  [cheers]. 

Sir  R.  Peel  rose,  with  this  decision  in  his  favour,  to  address  the  House ;  but  he 
WIS  received  with  groans,  shouts,  laughter,  and  cries  of  *'barl "  from  the  minii* 
terial  side  of  the  House. 

The  Speaker,  amid  loud  cries  of  **  shame,'*  again  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hear- 
ing. He  observed,  that  when  hon.  members  appealed  to  him,  and  called  on  him 
to  lay  down  the  rules  of  order,  he  thought  they  should  do  him  the  fiivour  to  rest 
ladsfied  with  his  decision  as  to  the  question  before  the  House,  and  the  question  to 
bespoken  to. 

Sir  R.  Peel  after  some  slight  interruption,  was  then  snfllered  to  proceed.    He  aald 
that  the  rules  under  which  that  House  had  acted  for  centuries  were  not,  it  would 
appear,  to  be  the  rules  of  a  reformed  parliament.    The  House  had  that  day  teen 
an  example  of  a  defiance  of  all  regular  authority,  even  from  the  place  which  was 
occupied  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.    He  did  not  complain  of  the  diasolution  of 
dttt  House :  he  complained  merely  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.    He  did 
not,  however,  share  the  desponding  feelings  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Coni- 
wall.      He  had  better  hopes  for  England.      He  did  not  advise  his  countrymen  to 
sit  with  their  hands  before  them,  patiently  expecting  the  confiscation  of  their  funded 
property.     He  had  a  proper  confidence  in  the  g^ood  sense,  and  intdligenee,  and  Just 
appreciation  of  character  of  the  people  of  England ;  and  he  was  satisfied,  that  if 
they  united  religiously  in  a  just  cause,  and  unite  he  knew  they  would,  that  there 
were  no  fears  of  a  successful  issue  to  that  struggle  into  which  they  were  about  to 
enter.     [Loud  cheers  and  groans,  and  cries  of  ^*  bar !  ^  and  "onfcr"]     He  would 
a.«k,  was  it  decent  thus  to  attempt  to  produce  confusion,  under  the  pretence  of  call* 
ing  to  order  P    If  this  were  a  foretaste  of  what  was  to  take  place  hereafter,  he  might 
indeed,  call  on  them  to  beware  of  a  reformed  parliament.    He  would  tell  tten 
what  they  were  about  to  establish  by  a  reformed  pariiament.    If  they  carried  that 
bill  which  the  ministers  had  proposed  to  them,  they  would  introduce  the  very  worst 
and  vilest  species  of  (Icspotism — the  despotism  of  demagogues.     They  would  intro- 
duce the  despotism  c>f  journalism — that  despotism  which  had  brought  neighbouring 
countries,  once  happy  and  flourishing,  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  and  despair.    But, 
when  he  looked  to  Ii*clund  ;   when  he  saw  the  state  of  society  in  the  western  ooun* 
ties  of  that  kingdom  ;  when  he  was  told  that  rebellion  had  almost  hoisted  its  stand* 
ard  ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  landed  proprietors,  well  affsoted  to  the  state,  were 
left  without  the  slightest  protection  to  their  property,  and  were  compelled  to  moto 
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their  families  into  the  towns,  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  propertiet  from 
th^  marauders,  who,  in  open  day,  threatened  them  with  pillage  and  destructioii — be 
confessed  he  could  not  call  up  words  to  express  his  astonishment  and  regret  at  the 
course  adopted  by  the  government  Instead  of  coming  to  parliament  to  ask  for 
new  powers  and  new  laws,  to  vindicate  the  outraged  authonry  of  the  govemoienr, 
the  king's  ministers,  at  such  a  crisis,  and  under  such  a  state  of  society  in  Ireland, 
had  come  to  a  resolution  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  in  order  that  they  mi^t  pro- 
tect themselves  from  that  loss  of  power  with  which  they  were  threatened.  If  the 
Crown  were  to  be  so  easily  influenced — if  its  independence  were  so  (ar  exting^uished— 
it  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  enter  into  its  service.  He  perceived,  indeed, 
that  the  ])ower  of  the  Crown  had  already  ceased.  Minbters  had,  nowever,  adopted 
this  course  to  protect  their  places ;  and  they  held  them  with  the  established  charac- 
ter, in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  of  having,  during  the  time  they  had  been  in  office, 
exhibited  more  incapacity — more  unfitness  for  the  conduct  of  public  business  than 
was  ever  shown  by  any  ministry  which  had  attempted  to  hold  power  in  England. 
They  had  been  in  office  for  some  months,  and  not  a  single  measure  had  emanated 
from  them  from  the  day  they  took  office  till  that  moment,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  They  had  pursued  the  course  adopted  by  all  governments  called  liberal, 
lliey  had  tossed  on  the  table  of  that  House  some  bills — a  Game  Bill  and  an  Emi- 
gration Bill — and  after  having  established,  with  respect  to  them  and  other  measures, 
what  they  called  liberal  principles,  they  abandoned  them  to  their  fate.  What,  then, 
was  to  be — 

[The  right  hon.  baronet  was  here  interrupted  by  loud  and  vehement  cries  of 
*^  bar  I  "]     He  continued  standing  and  speaking,  when 

The  usher  of  the  Black  Rod  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  said,  **  I  am 
commanded  by  his  Miyesty  to  command  the  immediate  attendance  of  this  hon.  Houise 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  hear  his  Majesty's  roval  assent  to  several  bills ;  and  also 
his  Majesty's  speech  for  the  prorogation  of  Parliament." 

The  Speaker  accompanied  by  several  members,  left  the  House  in  obedience  to  the 
summons,  and  after  a  short  absence  returned  to  the  House,  and  intimated  to  the 
members,  that  having  been  summoned  to  attend  his  Majesty  in  the  other  House,  his 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  pronounce  from  the  Throne  a  gracious  speech,  declaring  the 
present  parliament  prorogued,  with  a  view  to  an  imm^ate  dissolution. 

The  Speaker  called  the  members  round  the  table  at  which  he  took  his  seat*  and 
read  the  royal  speech  to  them  as  follows : — 

*'  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  come  to  meet  ^ou  for  the  purpose  of  pro* 
roguing  this  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolution. 

**  I  haye  been  induced  to  resort  to  this  measure  for  the  purpose  of  aieertminiog 
the  sense  of  my  people,  in  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  most  constitutionally  and 
authentically  expressed,  on  the  expediency  of  making  such  changes  in  the  represen* 
tation  as  cireumstances  mav  appear  to  require,  and  which,  founded  upon  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution,  may  tend  at  once  to  uphold  the  jnst 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  to  give  security  to  the  hberties  of  the 

people. 

*^  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  CommcF^s, — I  thank  you  for  the  provision  you  have 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bono* .:  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  I  offer  you 
my  special  acknowledgments  for  the  arrangements  you  have  made  for  the  state  and 
comfort  of  my  royal  Consort.  I  have  also  to  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which  yoa 
have  furnished  for  the  public  service :  I  have  observetl  with  satisfaction  your  en- 
deavours to  introduce  a  strict  economy  into  every  branch  of  that  seryioe ;  and  I 
trust  that  the  early  attention  of  a  new  parliament,  which  I  shall  forthwith  direct  to 
be  called,  will  be  applied  to  the  prosecution  of  that  important  object 

*'  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  friendly  inter- 
course which  subsists  between  myself  and  Foreign  Powers,  afifords  the  best  hopes  of 
the  continuance  of  t)eacc,  to  the  preservation  of  which  my  most  anxious  endeavours 
will  be  constantly  directed. 

**  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, — In  resolving  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  my  people 
in  the  present  cireumstances  of  the  country,  1  have  been  influenced  only  by  a  patcf^ 
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nal  anxiety  for  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  my  subjects,  to  promote  which,  I 
rely  with  confidence  on  your  continued  and  zealous  assistance.'* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  immediately  said  : — My  Lords,  and  Grcntlemen ;  it  is  his 
^lajest^'s  royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  this  Parliament  be  prorogued  to  Tuesday,  the 
10th  of  May  next,  to  be  then  and  there  holden,  and  this  Parliament  is  accordingly 
prorogued  till  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  May  next.  His  Majesty  Uien  retired.  The 
Commons  returned  to  their  own  House,  and  the  Peers  separated. 

After  the  return  of  the  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  all  who  could  approach 
the  Speaker,  amid  the  confusion,  shook  hands  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  cordiality. 
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CHOICE  OF  A  SPEAKER. 
June  14,  1831. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  having  moved  that  the  right  hon.  Charles  Manners  Sutton  do 
take  the  chair  of  this  House,  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  having  duly  acknowledged  the  honour  thus  again  tonferred  upon 
him.  Sir  James  Graham  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Sib  Rodbrt  Peel  then  said,  in  seconding  the  motion  for  adjournment,  I  trusty 
Sir,  I  may,  without  presumption,  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  joining  in  the  ex- 
pression of  congratulation  on  your  most  honourable,  because  unanimous,  re-election, 
for  the  sixth  time,  to  the  chair  of  this  House.  This  is  a  digpnity  Taluable  to  any 
man,  constituting  him,  as  it  does,  the  first  commoner  in  the  country:  but  to  you  it 
is,  I  know,  more  valuable,  as  it  enables  you  to  continue  that  career  of  public  use- 
fulness, iu  which  you  have  already  so  highly  distinguished  yourself.  Sir,  I  con- 
gratulate you,  not  only  on  your  re-election  but  on  all  the  circumstances  attending 
that  event.  I  well  remember,  fourteen  years  ago,  my  right  hon.  friend  by  whom 
yon  were  this  day  proposed,  entering  into  an  honourable  competition  with  you  for 
the  chair ;  and,  although  your  competitor,  prophesying,  that  if  the  House  should 
select  you  for  the  high  station,  experience  would  justify  tlieir  choice.  Of  this  I  am 
satisfied,  that  the  same  honourable  spirit  which  induced  him  to  utter  that  prediction 
renders  him  among  the  foremost  to  rejoice  in  its  complete  fulfilment.  With  charac- 
teristic diffidence,  you  have  attributed  the  successful  discharge  of  your  duties  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  House  in  your  efibrts.  This  declaration,  however,  although  un- 
intentionally, involves  the  highest  compliment  to  yourself.  For  the  co-operation 
of  the  House  has  arisen  from  their  respect  for  your  integrity,  and  from  their  admira- 
tion of  the  promptitude  and  justice  oi  your  decisions,  the  firmness  with  which  yon 
have  enforced  those  decisions,  and  the  courtesy  which  has  depriTed  that  firmness 
of  all  the  harshness  of  character  which  might  have  diminished  its  effect  The  able 
speeches  which  have  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  and  hon.  gentlemen  who  have 
preceded  me,  render  it  totally  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  these  points ;  but  I  could 
not  refuse  myself  the  gratification  of  bearing  my  personal  and  public  testimony  to 
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your  merits,  and  of  offering  my  congratulations,  not  alone  to  too,  8!r,  but  to 
parliament,  that,  assembled  as  it  is  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  diffleol^  and 
im})ortancc,  is  enabled  once  more  to  avail  itself  of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  your 
services. 
The  House  then  adjourned. 


ADDRESS,  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  KINO'S  SPEECH. 

June  26,  1831. 

The  speaker  having  read  to  the  House  a  coi)y  of  the  King's  speech,  on  the  opening 
of  the  Session,  Mr.  Clmrles  Pelham  moved  an  address  to  his  Mfyesty,  in  answer.  Sir 
J.  B.Johnstone  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Speaker  having  read  the  address,  and  put  the  question, 

Sia  RoBKBT  Peel  rose,  and  commenced  by  observing,  that  he  had  waited  fur 
some  moments,  in  hopes  some  other  gentleman  would  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  sentiments,  on  the  important  topics  adverted  to  in  his  Miyesty's  speech, 
and  in  the  address  proposed  in  answer  to  it.  Such  not  being  the  case,  however, 
and  no  gentleman  having  manifested  his  desire  to  address  the  House,  he  could  not 
permit  the  discussion  to  pass  by  without  making  a  few  observations.  It  was  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  him  that  he  was  enabled  to  concur  in  the  address  which  had 
been  moved  and  seconded.  It  was  at  all  times  important  that  the  first  meeting  of 
parliament  should  be  characterised  by  moderation,  and  the  absence  of  an  acrimonious 
spirit,  which  might  be  inferred  by  an  unanimous  adoption  of  the  address.  But  if 
tiiis  display  of  unanimity  were  desirable  at  all  times,  it  was  peculiarly  so  at  present; 
when  it  was  above  all  things  desirable,  that  the  House  should  express  its  sincere 
loyalty  and  respect,  in  language  in  which  no  material  division  of  opinion  should  be 
elieited.  He  rejoiced,  therefore,  unaffectedly,  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  so 
framed  the  speech  and  the  address,  that  he  could  with  perfect  satisfaction  acquiesce 
in  the  latter.  If  it  hod  been  proposed  or  intended  to  introduce  into  the  address  topics 
intended  to  extract  a  pledge  from  the  House  or  to  provoke  a  difference  of  opinion,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  a  different  course  would  have  been  pursued.  He  was  jperfeetly 
satisfied  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  would,  in  that  case,  have  given  the  House  an 
opportunity  of  considering  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pledge  it  was  called  upon  to 
make,  by  recurring  to  a  practice  which  prevailed  some  years  since,  of  putting  the 
House  in  possession  of  the  speech  the  day  before  the  House  was  called  upon  to  answer 
it  by  the  address.  Knowing  that  the  noble  lord,  and  the  members  of  his  Majesty*! 
government^  had  constantly  contended  for  the  adoption  of  the  practice  to  which  be 
had  referrcil,  he  was  sure  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  never  call  upon  tho  Honse  to 
enter  into  any  pledge  without  giving  it  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  extent  and 
nature  of  that  ple<ige.  He  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  that  course  which  his 
Majesty's  irovernment  had  adopted  in  keeping  the  speech  and  the  address  as  secret  as 
possible,  till  they  were  promulgated  in  parliament;  and  he  hoped  they  would  foUow 
this  up  by  plainly  avowing,  that  it  was  not  in  their  intention  to  induce  any  menber 
of  parliament,  by  voting  for  the  address,  to  pledge  himself  to  any  particular  course 
to  be  hereafter  pursued.  Of  course  the  speech  and  address  divided  themselves  into 
the  two  great  topics  of  the  foreign  policy  and  internal  econcmy  of  our  administra- 
tion. There  were  many  reasons  which  would  induce  him  to  abstain  from  eniering 
into  any  discussion  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  In  the  first  place,  he  had 
not  that  information  before  him  which  would  be  necessary  to  render  his  obser\*atioo8 
complete ;  and  to  him  it  appeared  that  the  general  state  of  affairs  on  the  continent 
was  such,  tliat  ever%'  well-wisher  of  his  countrj'  must  be  most  anxious  to  do  ami  say 
nothing  which  would  affect  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and,  of  course,  to  avoid  evi*i7 
discussion  till  the  I  louse  were  in  possession  of  full  and  accurate  information.  In  oflSce 
and  out  of  office  that  principle  of  maintaining  peace  should  Imj  lookul  to  by  evenr 
JJritish  statesman ;  ond  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  should  never  cease  to  lament  if  any  moid 
e^icaped  inni  him  calculated  to  contravene  the  wise  intentions  in  this  respect  of  hit 
Majesty's  governniont.  Another  reason  which  prevented  him  from  indnlgiii|(  in 
any  observations  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  was,  the  absence,  the 
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absence,  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  who  presided  over  the  foreign  depart- 
ment.   He  presumed  it  would  be  admitted,  that  it  would  be  improper  and  inexpedient 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  foreign  politics,  during  the  absence  of  the  noble  lord, 
peculiarly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  that  department.     If  that  were  the  case,  it 
would  be  equally  clear,  that  the  House  would  continue  subject  to  that  inconvenience 
whilst  the  noble  lord  remained  without  a  seat.     If  it  were  not  desirable  then  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  on  matters  connected  with  a  particular  department,  whilst  the 
person  mainly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  it  was  absent,  did  it  not  strike  every 
one  hnw  great  an  advantage  it  was  to  a  government,  to  have  the  power  of  effecting 
the  return  of  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  how  inconvenient  and 
injurious  to  the  public  service  it  must  be.  to  have  the  discussion  of  the  business  of  a 
particular  department  suspended  until  the  head  of  that  department  were  returned  for 
some  populous  place ;  for  in  order  to  get  into  that  House  his  noble  friend  (Lord 
Palmerston)  now  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department,  would  hardly  think  it  fitting 
"r  expedient  to  knock  at  some  of  the  places  named  in  Schedule  A  or  Schedule  B. 
No  writ  could,  indeed,  be  moved  for  during  a  fortnight,  and  if  his  noble  friend  passed 
Friday  next  without  knocking  at  Schedule  A  or  Schedule  B,  he  might  be  pre- 
vented from  availing  himself  of  the  opening  which  they  afforded,  and  find  them 
closed  against  him.     If  his  noble  friend,  however,  should  present  himself  at  one  of 
those  inconsiderable  boroughs  to  get  returned,  it  would  present  some  practical 
proof— looking  to  the  workings  of  the  system,  and   looking  to  the  opportunity 
which  those  boroughs  had  hitherto  afforded  to  the  Crown  to  return  the  members 
of  administration — that  the  existence  of  such  a  power  of  returning  members  was 
not  altogether  without  its  use.     He  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  would  afford 
some  proof,  looking  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  system,  that  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  those  boroughs  could  not  take  place  without  warranting .  some  apprehen* 
sion  that  the  government  might  find  it  difficult  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country.     He  knew  it  was  said,  that  in  future  all  ministers  would  be  so  popular 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  returned  for  a  populous  place;   but 
the  deliberations  of  parliament  often  had  reference  to  periods  of  great  public  ex- 
citement.    In  making  these  observations,  he  had  no  wish  to  anticipate  the  debate 
on  the  Reform  Bill.     What  he  had  said  arose  naturally  from  the  absence  of  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department,  and,  to  give  the  best  proof  that 
his  reference  to  this  subject  was  not  deliberate,  he  would  at  once  relinquish  it. 
He  wisihed,  however,  then  to  observe,  though  he  should  not  enter  into  the  topics 
relating  to  foreign  affairs,  alluded  to  in  the  address,  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
he  should  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  doing  so  at  some  future  period.     He  could 
not  view  the  policy  adopted  with  respect  to  Portugal  and  Holland — two  countries 
which  had  been  long  the  peculiar  objects  of  British  policy,  without  interest  and 
anxiety.     He  rejoiced  to  see  the  great  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  foreign  states  steadily  adhered  to;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  rejoiced  to  see 
an  exception  to  that  great  principle  clearly  stated  in  his  Majesty's  speech.     Absti- 
nence from  all  internal  interference  with  foreign  countries  was  perfectly  right,  unless 
when  that  interference  was  rendered  necessary  to  preserve  the  interests  of  our  own  or 
of  other  countries.     Many  circumstances  affecting  the  security  and  peace  of  other 
countries  would  justify  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  there- 
fore he  rejoiced  tn  see  the  rule  laid  down  with  a  proper  exception.     Ilerejoic^  pap- 
ticularKat  th;tt  part  of  the  king's  speech  which  related  to  Belgium,  and  said,  "  The 
most  complete  agreement  coniinues  to  subsist  between  the  powers  whose  plenipo- 
tentiaries have  been  enp:a<::e(l  in  the  conferences  of  London.     The  principle  on  which 
tho<e  conferences  have  brcn  conducted,  has  been  that  of  not  interfering  with  the  right 
of  the  people  of  Belgium  tf)  regulate  their  internal  affairs,"  because  it  abated  the 
apprehension  he  must  otherwise  have  felt  at  a  recent  interference  on  the  part  of  France 
in  the  affairs  of  Portugal.     He  trusted  a  satisfactory  explanation  would  be  given  on 
that  subject — ho  expected  as  much  from  the  present  enlightened  government  of 
France,  which  bavins:  loudly  protested  against  foreign  interposition  would  not,  he 
was  sure,  set  an  example  of  violating  the  rules  it  called  on  other  governments  to 
follow;  but  at  present  tlie  interference  to  which  he  alluded  seemed  to  come  strictly 
within  the  rule  of  an  interference  in  domestic  affairs.     From  the  conduct  of  the 
Portuguese  government  he  could  readily  believe  that  the  measures  pursued  might  be 
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satisfactorily  accounted  for;  but  it  now  only  appeared  that  the  release  of  a  French 
subject  was  demanded,  who  had  been  regularly  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  punished 
by  a  competent  tribunal;  and  not  only  the  release  of  the  prisoner,  but  the  oismissal 
of  hb  judges.  If  a  case  of  necessity  were  liot  established,  this  would  appear  to  be 
strictly  a  case  of  domestic  interference;  and  it  was  not  because  the  king  or  the 
government  of  Portugal  was  unpopular  that  such  a  precedent  was  the  less  dangerous. 
The  dismissal  of  the  judges  was  demanded;  and  to  justify  such  a  demand,  and  pre- 
vent such  a  demand  from  becoming  a  precedent,  he  hoped  a  case  of  great  emergency 
would  be  made  out.  With  reference  to  the  domestic  policy  of  this  country,  the  only 
topic  alluded  to  in  the  king*s  speech  which  was  likely  to  excite  a  division  of  opinion, 
was  the  reference  to  the  question  of  reform.  The  address  in  answer  to  the  speech, 
however,  was  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  that  any  man,  whatever  might  be  his 
opinions  on  reform,  could  agree  to  it.  He  was  warranted  in  presuming  from  this 
that  government  did  not  mean,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  pledge  the  house  on  that 
question.  On  a  proper  occasion  he  should  be  prepared  fully  to  state  his  opinion  on 
that  most  important  subject.  lie  joined  with  the  mover  and  seconder  in  hoping  that 
it  would  be  discussed  with  a  moderation  suited  to  the  subject.  At  the  same  time  he 
should  be  compromising  his  own  opinion,  and  suppressing  the  truth,  if  he  agreed 
with  all  the  hon.  mover  and  seconder  had  said  relative  to  the  circumstances  attending 
the  late  dissolution  of  parliament.  He  did  not  mean  to  ouestion  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  He  did  not  go  the  length 
of  some  men  deeply  versed  in  the  principles  of  the  constitution  as  to  this  subject.  Ir 
1807,  Lord  Holland  quoted  an  opinion  of  Lord  Somers,  which  went  to  prove  that  it 
was  that  great  man^s  opinion,  that  it  was  almost  illegal  to  dissolve  a  parliament  during 
a  session.  The  noble  lord  who  quoted  this  opinion  had  not  gone  so  far — he  only 
quoted  i'  to  prove  that  there  was  a  material  difference  between  dissolving  the  par- 
liament in  and  out  of  session.  For  his  own  part  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  saj  that 
such  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  was  illegal,  or  even  questionable.  In  point  of 
right,  he  admitted  that  the  prerogative  was  properly  exercised;  nay,  he  went  further, 
he  could  well  believe,  that  his  Majesty ^s  ministry,  finding  the  bill  they  had  introduced 
carried  by  the  smallest  possible  majority,  and,  judging  from  that  and  the  subsequent 
divisions,  that  the  result  would  prove  unfavourable  to  their  opinions,  had  properly 
determined  to  resort  to  a  dissolution  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  people.  Believing 
all  this,  and  not  questioning  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve,  nor  the  right  of  bit 
Majestv's  government  to  advise  the  Crown  to  dissolve,  yet  he  did  question  tne  policy 
both  of  the  time  and  the  manner  of  the  dissolution.  He  did  not  consider  this  a 
matter  of  light  concern.  Foreseeing  the  times  that  were  approaching,  in  the  event 
of  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  that  House,  he  felt  that  the  time  and  manner  of 
the  dissolution  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  roost  ill- chosen.  It  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  state  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  though  it  might  be  unpopular.  He  regretted  that 
his  opinions  on  this  subject  were  un{)opular;  but  no  man  attached  to  his  country 
could  always  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Every  man  was  entitled  toenter- 
tain  his  own  opinion,  even  though  he  held  that  opinion  in  common  with  but  a  small 
minority.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  he  should  not  be  the  less  considered  the  true  friend 
of  his  country,  when  he  fairly  avowed  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  late  dissolu- 
tion. Admitting  that,  with  their  views,  ministers  were  justified  in  recomn^endinff  a 
dissolution,  yet  he  repeated,  that  he  could  never  see  the  necessity  for  adopting  that 
measure  at  the  time,  and  under  the  circumstances  which  then  existed.  \Vhat  were 
the  eonsetpienccs  of  this  measure  at  that  moment?  One  consequence  was,  the  n> 
mis>ion  of  various  taxes,  without  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  solely  on  the 
authority  of  the  department  connected  with  tl.e  taxes.  Those  were  precedents  not 
of  light  importance.  Those  who  diflered  with  him  as  to  the  question  of  reform,  and 
ev4'n  as  to  the  question  of  dissolution,  would  yet  agree  with  him  that  such  precedents, 
though  sanctioned  by  a  majority,  were  not  the  less  to  be  dreaded.  That  the  course 
adopted  in  this  case  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  many,  was  an  additional 
reason  for  calling  the  uttenti<m  of  parliament  to  the  suhjeet.  \Vithout  the  authority 
of  parliament,  the  dr.ties  on  coals,  slates,  and,  he  believed,  on  barilla,  had  been  re- 
mitted [a  laugh].  It  might  excite  a  smile,  but  such  he  l)elieved  was  the  fact,  and 
if  it  were  a  fact  that  acts  of  parliament  imposoil  those  duties,  and  that  a  department 
of  government  had  set  them  aside,  he  contended  that  it  was  not  a  light  precedent  in 
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Umw  dmm  of  gn-^at  changes.  If  the  department  had  the  power  of  appealing  to  par* 
liament,  and  did  not  appeal,  the  precedent  was  still  more  important  He  niiffht  he 
told  that,  in  the  case  of  coals,  honds  were  given  to  indemnify  thegOTemmentl&r  the 
loaa  of  dvLtyt  if  parliament  did  not  agree  to  the  redaction.  The  retwl  dealer,  how- 
ever, aold  on  the  presumption  of  a  reduction  of  duty;  and  it  would  he  impossiUe^ 
upon  any  principle  of  equity,  to  call  on  the  wholesale  dealer  to  pay  die  duty.  Now, 
as  to  the  arUde  of  slates.  It  was  well  known  that  duties  were  often  imposed  on 
some  articles  with  reference  to  other  articles,  and,  therefore,  it  was  injuring  the 
interests  of  the  dealers  in  some  articles,  to  take  off  the  duty  on  others  without  enqnirj 
or  discussion.  Respecting  all  the  duties  remitted  on  the  articles  to  which  he  hid 
referred,  he  confessed  he  c6uld  not  see  the  necessity  of  proceeding  as  the  goTemment 
Ind  done — acting  without  any  discussion  in  parliament,  or  any  Tote  of  approval  by 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  looking  at  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  unauthorised 
hy  act  of  parliament,  the  least  he  could  say  of  it  was,  that  it  was  a  dangerom 
precedent.  His  M^jesty*s  minbters  had  no  authority  to  remit  these  duties  without 
the  sanction  of  parliament,  and,  though  he  could  not  assert  that  the  present  instance 
was  of  itself  pregnant  with  danger,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  such  a  practice  might 
lead  to  had  consequences,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  his  Migesty*s  ministers  to  take  the 
ilrat  opportunity  of  doing  away  with  the  impression,  that  on  future  occasions  such 
a  course  might  be  repeated.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  some  step  woiUd  he  taken 
at  the  instance  of  his  Majesty^s  government,  to  obtain  the  proper  authority  for  the 
proceedings  to  which  they  had  resorted,  and  to  diminish,  in  some  degree,  the 
danger  of  the  precedent  which  was  furnished  by  their  acts.  That  danger  was  not 
diminished  by  the  reductions  in  question  bein^^  popular.  What  security  oould  the 
public  creditor  have  for  the  payment  of  his  dividends,  if  the  ministers  could  dispense 
with  the  duties  which  the  parliament  had  imposed  ?  He  (Sir  R.  Peel),  thon^t 
that  the  remission  of  those  duties  ought  not  to  be  lightly  mused  over,  if  it  had  given 
rise  to  no  other  inconvenience  than  the  bad  precedent.  There  was  another  sucgeet 
which  he  found  himself  equally  called  upon  to  blame,  and  that  was,  the  dissolvinsr 
of  parliament  without  renewin^^  the  Act  against  Dangerous  Associations.  He  would 
not  say  whether  or  not  such  an  act  were  necessary,  though  the  disturbanoes  subse* 
quent  to  the  dissolution  might  justify  such  an  assertion ;  but,  if  it  were  neoessarr  to 
pass  the  act,  it  was  equally  necessary  to  renew  it,  when  the  disturlMUices  which  had 
given  rise  to  it  had  not  yet  subsided.  On  that  part  of  the  sul^t,  however,  be 
woaM  not  dwell,  because  there  was  another  part  of  more  importance;  and  that  wai» 
that  prosecutions  which  had  been  commenced  on  the  authority  of  that  act  had  not 
been  carried  into  effect,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  government,  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  to  apply  for  a  continuation  of  the  law,  in  order  to  carry  theae 
into  effect.  He  had  another  complaint  against  the  government  of  stiU  greater  im- 
portance,  because  the  evil  of  which  he  complained  was  one  which  related,  not  eolj 
to  the  peace  of  Ireland,  but  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  emmre.  He  thought  it  waa 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  government,  when  such  an  important  iuljfect  aa  the 
remodelling  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  reconstruction  of  tbw  representatioa 
of  the  people,  was  in  agitation — it  was  particularly  incumbent  en  tbcnoo,  as  men  to 
whom  the  best  interests  of  the  country  were  intrusted,  and  who  were  bound  to  kdk 
to  its  permanent  welfare,  to  avoid  any  additional  cause  of  excitement  beyond  thoae 
which,  at  this  time,  but  too  extensively  prevailed  on  the  sut^t  of  parliamentaiy 
reform.  He  must  therefure  say,  that  it  was  neither  political  nor  just,  nor  oonsisteot 
with  truth,  for  ministers  to  tell  the  people  of  England,  that  they  had  advised  his 
Majesty  to  dissolve  parliament  because  the  House  of  Commons  had  refused  the 
supplies.  One  of  his  Majesty^s  ministers,  at  least,  had  decbu^  this;  md  it  had 
been  repeated  so  often  in  other  quarters,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
government  had  considered  themselves  justified  in  dissolvinsr  parliament  on  the 
ground  that  the  supplies  had  been  refused.  A  noble  lord,  and  the  right  hon.  baronet 
opposite  (Sir  James  Graham),  had  told  their  constituents  that  the  stoppage  of  the 
supplies  was  the  cause  of  the  dissolution.  If  this  statement  were  consistent  with 
fact — and  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  it — he  would  only  say  he  would  not  complain 
of  Uie  statement,  but  he  doubted  the  reasoning,  because  he  believed  his  Mi^eBty*a 
government  had  determined  to  dissolve  parliament  before  the  vote  was  come  to  whrah 
was  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dissolution.    He  believed  the  fiut  was,  that  ministiBi 
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had  resolved  on  a  dissolution  immediately  af^er  General  Gascoyne's  motion  was  car- 
ricd,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  materiallv 
influenced  or  hastened  their  decision.  A  motion  for  an  adjournment  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  never  could  be  construed  into  a  fixed  and  premeditated  determina- 
tion to  frustrate  the  plans  of  government.  He  had  only  to  appeal  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  who  night  after  night  had  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  question 
on  a  vote  of  supply,  without  any  intention  on  his  part  of  defeating  or  thwarting 
ministers.  If  such,  therefore,  were  not  the  fact — and  on  this  point,  he  hod  no  doubt 
— was  it  consistent  for  enlightened  statesmen  to  throw  an  additional  cause  of  excite- 
ment among  the  people,  already  so  much  excited  ?  Now,  he  would  state  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  not  the  vote  of  Friday  night  that  caused  the  dissolution,  for  the 
noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchetjucr,  in  a  letter  written  to  some  of  hit  con- 
stituents, stated  that  the  determination  liad  been  taken  on  Thursday  morning.  If 
such  were  the  fact,  the  noble  lord  must  admit  that  the  vote  of  Friday  night  could  not 
cause  the  dissolution,  and  that  the  government  was  to  blame  in  creating  an  additional 
cause  of  excitement,  by  asserting  that  the  House  had  refused  the  supplies.  The 
two  hon.  gentlemen  who  had  moved  and  secondi>d  the  address,  had  stated  that  the 
dissolution  was  received  with  unanimous  approbation,  and  that  the  result  of  the 
general  election  was  decisive  of  the  feelings  of  the  people.  The  hon.  member  who 
had  moved  the  address  hail  made  a  statement  which  he  would  not  criticise  too 
severely  in  so  young  a  member.  He  had  stated  that  seventy-two  members  for 
counties,  and  forty  for  populous  town<«,  had  distinctly  pledged  themselves  for  the 
Reform  Bill  of  last  session.  Now,  if  this  were  the  fact — if  112  members  should 
persist  in  contending  for  that  bill,  and  that  bill  only — he  believed  ministers  would 
find  themselves  placed  in  rather  an  inconvenient  situation.  He  would  now  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  wonling  of  his  Majesty^s  speech,  and  particularir 
that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  Ref«)rm  Bill.  In  that  he  most  perfectly  acquiesced, 
because  it  was  a  censure  on  the  last  bill,  and  a  just  compliment  to  the  future  bill. 
The  words  to  which  he  referred  were  *"*"  confident  that  in  any  measures  which  you 
mav  propose  for  its  adjustment,  you  will  carefully  adhere  to  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples  of  the  constitution,  by  which  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  authority  of 
both  Houses  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  are  equally 
secured."  This  he  must  regard  as  a  severe  rebuke  to  those  who,  in  no  unequivocal 
language,  declared  the  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
Lords — who,  in  point  of  fact,  said  that  the  Lords  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  part  of  the  speech  he  regarded  as  a 
compliment  to  the  future  bill,  and  a  severe  ceuvsure  on  those  who  held  such  language. 
He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  when  he  compared  the  speech  at  the  close  of  the 
session  with  that  which  had  been  just  read.  In  the  speech  of  last  session  there  was 
certainly  a  good  deal  of  similarity  of  exi)ression  on  the  topics  of  reform,  though  a 
material  diftercnce  in  one  or  two  instances.  He  would  read  that  part  of  the  speech 
in  order  that  the  House  might  judge  more  correctly  of  the  alteration  which  had  been 
made.  His  Majesty  then  said: — "  I  have  been  induced  to  resort  to  this  measure  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  my  people,  in  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  most 
constitutionally  and  authentically  expressed,  on  the  expediency  of  making  such  changes 
in  the  representation  as  circtunstances  may  appear  to  recpiire,  and  which,  founded  upon 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution,  may  tend  at  once  to  uphold  the  just 
rights  and  prerocrativt^s  of  the  Crown,  and  to  give  security  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people."  Hut  the  language  of  the  speech  of  this  session  is  of  a  more  decisive  charac- 
ter, and  calls  upon  parliament  to  adhere  carefully  to  the  acknowledged  principles  «»f 
the  constitution,  bv  which  the  prerogatives  of  tic  Crown,  the  authority  of  ooth  Houses 
of  parliament,  and  the  rights  and  liborties  of  the  ])eople,  are  equally  secured.  He 
did  hoj)e,  therefore,  that  those  injportant  wonl?  had  not  hwn  lightly  or  inconsiderately 
adoptcMi;  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  government  to  make  some  essential  and 
imfMirtant  alterations  in  the  bill  of  last  session,  which  might  render  it  moreconsistert 
with  the  constitution,  the  maintenance  of  which  was  not  for  the  exclusive  interest 
of  parliament  or  the  Crown,  hut  also  for  the  security  and  permanent  welfare  of  the 
people.  He  was  ntnh-  to  udmit.  that  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  wa*  ditfennt  fn»m  that  formed  by  the  majority  of  the  people;  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  he,  and  those  who  coincided  in  opinion  with  him,  shoukl 
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submissively  give  up  their  opinions  to  the  opinions  of  the  people  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  not  to  be  swayed  by  popular  clamour,  but  to  look 
prospectively  to  the  future  interests  of  the  country;  and  it  was  equally  their  duty 
respectfully  to  express  their  opinions.  If  the  minority  were  thus  to  give  way  to  the 
majority,  he  was  afraid  that  tliis  would  put  an  end  to  all  discussion,  and  that  such  a 
deference  to  public  opinion  would  only  prevent  them  from  performing  faithfully 
thoi»e  duties  which  they  were  bound  to  perform  as  representatives  of  the  people.  He 
was  not,  however,  surprised  at  such  an  expression  of  public  opinion,  because  he  was 
certain  that,  if  the  same  means  were\ised  on  any  question,  the  result  would  be  the 
same. — He  feared  that  the  same  consequences  would  invariably  follow,  in  all  times 
and  places,  when  the  questions  referred  to  popular  interests,  and  to  that  necessary 
control  over  the  people  which  was  established  solely  for  their  welfare  and  security. 
He  feared,  if  the  same  indiscreet  use  of  the  first  name  in  the  country  were  resorted  to 
on  any  occasion,  that  the  same  consequences  would  follow,  and  the  more  decidedly 
if  the  popular  excitement  should  be  directed  against  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
No  one  was  more  ready  than  he  to  admit  that  the  'country  had  been  subjected  to 
severe  distress,  and  that,  on  account  of  long  wars,  and  too  lavish  expenditure  of 
public  money,  the  springs  of  industry  had  been  crippled;  but  he  would  caution  those 
who  represented  the  people,  and  who  had  some  power  in  influencing  their  opinions, 
against  turning  their  attention  from  the  real  cause  of  the  distress  to  others  which 
had  no  connection  with  it.  They  were  but  too  much  disposed  to  look  with  suspicion 
on  any  government;  and  it  would  not  improve  their  opinion  of  the  present  govern- 
ment if  they  found  in  the  end  that  they  had  been  deceived  as  to  the  true  causes  of 
their  distress.  He  would  admit  again,  that  the  public  opinion  was  contrary  to  his 
opinion;  but  still  he  would  not  give  up  his  opinion,  because  he  thought  he  was  by 
the  course  he  pursued,  consulting  the  true  and  permanent  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity; and  he  doubted  not  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  people,  by  experience, 
would  admit  that  those  who  now  entertained  such  unpopular  opinions  were  not  the 
least  faithful  or  the  least  judicious  advisers. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  but  no  amendment  was  proposed,  and  the  motion  in 
favoor  01  the  address  was  agreed  to,  nembie  contradiccnte. 
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June  24,  1831. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  following  sentence  from  his  Miyesty's 
speech  on  the  opening  of  the  session  was  read  by  the  clerk, — 

•*  Having  had  recourse  to  that  measure,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sense 
of  my  people  on  the  expediency  of  a  reform  in  the  representation,  I  have  now  to  re- 
commend that  important  question  to  your  earliest  and  most  attentive  consideration, 
confident,  that  in  any  meaisures  which  you  may  prepare  for  its  adjustment,  you  will 
carefully  adhere  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution,  by  which  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  authority  of  both  Houses  of  parliament,  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  are  equally  secured." 

Lord  John  Russell  then  propounded  his  scheme  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  con- 
cluded by  moving,  in  the  name  of  the  government,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend  the  representation  of  England  and  Wales. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  .said,  that  his  sole  object  in  rising  on  the  present  occasion  was  to 
make  a  few  observations  tending,  as  he  thought,  to  promote  the  convenienee  of  the 
House  in  this  discussion.  He  trusted  that  his  so  limiting  himself  at  present,  would 
not  prevent  him  from  entering  more  fully  into  the  subject  on  another  occasion,  on  the 
ground  that  the  strict  forms  of  the  House  would  not  allow  him  to  speak  to  the  ques- 
tion twice.  He  thought  the  noble  lord  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  bill  could  be 
committed  without  a  lengthened  discussion,  in  which  the  sense  of  the  House  should 
be  pronounced.  The  noble  lord  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  stated  that 
he  had  answered  the  objections  to  which  his  bill  is  liable.  But  he  trusted,  that  the 
noble  lord  would  allow  gentlemen  upon  that  side  of  the  House  to  state  their  objections 
themselves.    At  the  same  time  he  assured  the  noble  lord  and  the  House,  that  he  had 
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no  wish  but  that  the  measure  nhould  be  full j  and  fairlj  discassed,  both  at  to  its 
principles  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  would  involve  the  interests  of  this 
country.    He  was  willing  to  have  this  discussion,  and  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.   lie  remembered  that  in  the  last  session  leave  vras 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill  without  opposition ;  and  although  there  was  no  apparent 
alteration  made  in  the  bill,  and  he  for  one  was  prepared  already  to  record  his  vote, 
yet  he  recollected  that  many  members  of  the  present  parliament  had  not  heard  the 
former  discussion  upon  the  bill.    Nor  could  be  but  bear  in  mind  also  that  the  sub- 
ject of  reform  had  been  especially  recommended  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  House 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  called  on  parliament  to  g^ve  it  an  early  and 
full  deliberation.     He  was  willing  to  waive  all  opposition  to  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill,  if  that  were  the  opinion  of  those  around  him.    From  the  experience  of  the  last 
session  he  was  of  opinion,  that  a  debate,  on  which  it  is  understood  that  there  shall 
be  no  division,  was  productive  of  great  inconvenience,  and,  therefore,  as  there  was 
not  now  to  be  a  division,  he  thought  it  much  better  that  there  should  not  be  a  debate. 
If  they  were  now  to  commence  a  discussion,  it  might  be  protracted  for  six  or  seven 
nights,  as  before,  without  an  object.     Wishing  the  bill,  for  these  reasons,  to  be  then 
r^,  and  discussed  on  another  night,  he  would  forego  even  the  temptation  to  reply 
which  the  noble  lord's  sarcasms  held  out  to  him.     lie  should  allow  all  the  sarcastic 
allusions  of  the  noble  lord  to  pass  without  notice,  as  any  reply  to  his  speech  would 
lead  to  a  discussion.     He  wished  only  to  request,  that  if  he  were  silent  respecting 
the  bill  on  that  occasion,  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  he  concurred  in  any  of  the 
noble  lord^s  conclusions  from  his  arguments,  or  adopted  his  inferences  from  history. 
He  thought  that  one  free  and  full  discussion  on  the  principle  of  the  bill  would  be 
sufficient  previously  to  going  into  the  committee.   He  spoke  as  an  individual;  but  be 
would  say,  that  nothing  should  hinder  him  from  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
the  second  reading.     As  he  waived  all  opposition  to  the  first  reading,  he  hoped  the 
noble  lord  would  allow  a  fair  and  sufficient  interval  to  elapse  before  the  second  read- 
ing, so  as  to  give  the  boo.  gentlemen  who  now  first  heard  the  principles  of  the  bill 
stated,  time  for  full  deliberation.    The  noble  lord  had  thought  proper  to  make  a  speech 
of  tv%o  hours'  length ;  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  did  not  complain  of  it ;  but  he  thought  that 
it  showed  the  subject  to  be  one  which  called  for  grave  deliberation.     He,  therefore, 
hoped  the  noble  lord  would  give  the  House  an  opportunity  of  complying  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Crown,  by  carefully  considering  the  reform  upon  which  they 
should  decide.     He  hoped  also,  that  before  the  House  was  called  on  to  come  to  a 
decision  on  the  bill  to  bj  road  a  first  time  that  evening,  thev  should  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill  for  reforming  the  representation  of  Ire- 
land.    To  that  bill  the  noble  lord,  in  his  speech  that  evening,  made  no  allusion. 
Although  the  Irish  bill  was  not  brought  in  during  the  last  session  till  afVer  the  Eng- 
lish bill  was  read  a  second  time,  yet  the  House  was  made  fullv  aware  of  the  changes 
intended  to  be  made  in  the  representation  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.     He  did  not 
mean  to  insist  that  all  the  details  of  the  bill  should  l>e  minutely  explained ;  but  be 
at  the  same  time,  thought  it  ef^sential  that  they  should  be  informed  of  the  chief 
points  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  bills,  before  they  decided  upon  the  English  bill,  which 
was  in  fact  but  a  part  of  one  whole  subject,  to  complete  which  the  other  bills  were 
necessary.    The  speech  of  his  Majesty  had  not  particularly  directed  their  attention  to 
the  representation  of  England,  but  generally  to  that  of  the  whole  people,  including 
of  course  Ireland  and  Scotland.     If,  therefore,  the  House  would  keep  the  promise 
to  which  the  address  now  pledged  it,  to  take  the  representation  of  the  whole  people 
into  its  early  and  careful  consideration,  the  Engl'sh  bill  could  not  be  discussed  until 
the  House  was  in  possession  of  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  bills.     He  did 
not  desire  that  those  bills  should  proceed  jxirt  passu  with  the  English  bill ;  but  tbst 
they  should  l>e  known  to  the  House  K'fore  it  came  to  any  conclusion  or  decision 
upon  the  latter.     He  concluded  by  expressing  bis  hope  that  he  had  confined  himself 
within  the  limits  which  he  had  prescribed  at  the  commencement  of  his  remarks,  and 
by  requesting  the  noble  lord  to  nam?  a  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  sufli* 
eiently  distant  to  allow  of  full  flelil>enition,  and  not  too  late  for  strict  compliance 
with  the  king's  recommendation,  that  they  should  give  the  subject  their  eariy 
attention. 
Lord  John  Russell  was  anxious  to  do  what  the  House  wished,  and  would  Umto- 
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fan  propoie,  that  the  bill  to  be  brought  in  should  be  read  a  seeond  time  on  Thnn- 
day  neit.  As  to  the  bills  for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  he  did  not  think  that  it  would 
be  convenient  to  bring  them  in  at  present,  considering  the  state  of  parliamentary 
businen.  The  bill  for  altering  the  representation  of  Ireland  would  be  submitted  to 
the  House  by  his  right  hon.  fnend  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  that  for  Scotland 
1^  the  Lord  Advocate,  giving  due  notice  of  their  intentions ;  and  whenever  hit 
MaJestT'B  ministers  should  see  that  the  state  of  public  business  gave  an  (^>portani^ 
for  their  introduction  they  would  be  brought  in. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  supposed,  that  ne  could  give  rise  to  so  much  dififerenoe  of 
cnMnionf  by  proposing  that  which  he  considered  an  amicable  arrangement.  1^ 
tnoi^^t  that  the  first  thing  to  be  looked  for  respecting  a  measure  making  in  the 
ooostitation  the  important  changes  contemplated  by  hu  Miyestr's  minlttera,  was  s 
minute  understanding  of  all  its  bearings.  If,  therefore,  the  muority  of  the  House 
amed  with  him,  he  should  propose,  firstly,  that  the  biU  be  read  a  second  time  on 
Monday  se'nnight.  If  they  began  on  that  day  the  discussion  miffht  be  completed, 
uninterrupted  by  Saturday  and  Sunday.  He  would  also  repeat  his  hope  that  Uie 
goTemment,  who  must  be  themselves  aware  of  their  own  intentions  respecting  Ireland, 
should  not  make  them  a  secret  to  the  House ;  because  it  was  impossible  fully  to 
JiKtoe  of  the  English  bill,  without  knowing  in  what  manner  the  representation  d 
Ireund  and  Scothuid  would  be  adjusted.  He  wished  to  assure  the  noble  lord,  thai 
when  be  made  those  remarks,  he  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  discnssioii  witlioat 
any  preliminary  acerbity  of  feeling. 

After  some  remarks  by  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Stanley,  leave  was  riven  to  brinff 
in  the  bill 
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In  a  debate  which  arose  out  of  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  from 
eertain  members  of  the  working  classes,  of  the  National  Politicaf  Union,  in  Mary- 
le-bone  lane,  complaining  of  the  restriction  which  particular  taxes  now  imposed 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  Press, — 

Sim  RoBBBT  Pbkl  said,  he  had  heard,  with  great  satis&ctton,  from  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  filled  the  high  situation  of  Attomey-generaU  so  complete  a  denial  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  and  the  learned  and  oon.  gentleman 
the  representative  of  Kerry — that  let  what  might  be  published,  no  law  was  ne* 
eessary  to  check  it — it  might  find  its  level  by  means  of  free  discusdon — aD  enoou* 
ragements  to  blasphemy  might  pass  unnoticed  by  the  law,  and  that  confidence 
mtg^t  be  reposed  in  the  progress  of  public  opinion.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
mitleman,  his  Msgesty*s  Attorney-general,  had  said,  that  he  never  would  consent 
mat  government  should  lose  the  power  of  checking  such  crimes  by  law,  and  of 
punishing  the  instigators ;  and  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  agr^  with  the  learned  gentleman 
m  that  opinion  ;  as  he  also  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  law  on  such  occasions 
ought  not  to  be  called  into  operation  too^frequently,  and  without  the  exercise  of 
great  caution  and  circumspection.  He  protested  against  the  extraordinary,  absurd, 
and  wicked  doctrine  held  in  these  publications,  and  Moonsed  by  some  hon.  mem* 
bcQrs,  that  in  no  case  ought  government  to  prosecute.  Tne  hon.  membor  for  Biiddle- 
sex  had  said,  that  prosecutions  in  num^  cases  made  the  fortunes  of  the  individu^ 
prosecuted,  and  that  the  fact  of  additional  publicity  being  g^ven  to  the  original 
matter  was  to  be  considered ;  but  the  learned  gentleman  opposite,  by  availing  himself 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  had  effected  his  object  without  infiicting  upon  tbie  public  the  mis- 
chief of  giving  publicity  to  the  objfKstionable  nmtter.  It  must  be  most  painfbl  to 
any  officer  of  the  Crown  to  appear  to  connive  at  such  a  person  as  Osriile  and  his  in- 
famous publications ;  but  the  Attorney-general  had  judged  between  the  evil  of  per* 
petual  prosecutions  and  of  his  apparent  connivance,  and  he  had  been  satisfied  that 
more  aoTantage  was  to  be  derived  to  the  public  from  this  apparent  indifference  or 
connivance,  than  from  a  series  of  improvident  prosecutions.  The  puUicatiom 
mllnded  to  were  calculated  to  rouse  the  just  indignation  of  society.    When  wSndowi 
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were  broken  by  a  riotous  mob,  it  was  insinuated  that  persons  adverse  to  reform  bad 
joined  the  crowd,  and  had  effected  the  mischief,  in  order  to  cast  an  obloquy  od  the 
other  party ;  and  now  that  these  infamous  publications  were  set  forth  ana  acknow- 
ledged by  the  authors,  up  rose  the  lion,  baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster,  and 
insinuated  that  other  parties  were  at  the  bottom  of  these  works.  The  hon.  baronet 
must  be  aware  that  the  persons  whose  names  were  put  to  the  publications  were  the 
authors  of  them.  The  hon.  member  for  ^liddlesex  had  called  himself  the  great  ad- 
vocate for  the  diffusion  of  truth  and  knowledge,  lie  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  agree, 
that  consititutional  knowledge  was  a  very  good  thing ;  but  when  he  heard  this  great 
advocate  for  constitutional  knowledge  inform  the  public  of  England  that  there  was 
DO  difference  between  the  Ordinances  of  Charles  X.  for  suppressinff  the  press, 
and  the  English  Six  Acts,  ho  must  confess]  that  he  had  great  distrust  m  those  doc- 
trineSf  and  he  could  not  expect  that  great  benefits  would  result  from  a  diffusion  by 
the  press  of  what  tliis  great  advocate  of  knowledge  might  utter.  He  had  thought 
the  hen.  member  for  Middlesex  so  wise,  that  he  would  have  proceeded  to  advise  the 
people  of  England  to  do  something  or  other.  He  had  expected  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ner  would  have  excited  the  people  of  England  to  follow  the  example  of  the  people  of 
France,  and  to  perform  some  tremendous  acts ;  and  he  had  f.  It  greatly  relieved  when 
the  hon.  member  contented  himself  with  recommending  them  to  chase  the  statutes 
from  the  statute-book.  Did  the  hon.  member,  who  had  been  selected  as  the 
re])resentative  of  the  intelligence  of  the  metropolitan  county,  see  no  distinction  be- 
tween Acts  of  Parliament  constitutionally  pa.ssed,  and  formally  ratified  bv  the  three 
branches  of  the  Icgii^lature,  and  the  Ordinances  of  Charles  X.  passed  m  defiance 
of  the  legislature,  and  in  destruction  of  the  constitution?  He  woidd  recommend  the 
hon.  member  to  refrain  from  drawing  parallels  Initwcen  what  he  appeared  not  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainti^d  with.  He  should  refrain  from  saying  more  until  the  whole 
question  came  regularly  l>efore  the  House,  which  he  supposed  it  would ;  and  he 
hoped  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  would  receive  the  serious  consideration  of  members. 
He  did  hope  also  that  his  Majesty's  government  would  revise  the  opinion  they  for- 
merly maintained — an  opinion  which  they  maintained  upon  less  information  than 
they  might  now  be  supposed  to  possess,  being  in  oflice.  He  hoped,  then,  with  their 
present  information  and  with  the  knowledge  which  they  must  possess  of  the  efforts 
which  were  now  making  to  undermine  the  morals,  religious  faith,  and  loyalty  of  the 
country,  they  would  not  be  averse  from  reconsidering  the  opinions  maintained  by 
them  in  1819;  and  if,  from  their  experience  in  office,  they  saw  any  reason  to  alter 
those  sentiments,  there  was  no  man  who  would  be  so  unworthy  as  to  taunt  them 
with  inconsistency. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  afterwards,  in  reply  to  some  explanatory  observations  by  Mr. 
Hume,  said,  that  the  hon.  member  did  not  comprehend  the  French  Revolution.  The 
people  of  France  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  lil)erty  of  the  press 
— they  rose  against  an  illegal  assumption  of  authority,  under  which  Charles  X» 
sought  to  destroy  the  inde(>endence  and  authority  of  the  two  Chambers  of  Legislature; 
therefore,  the  parallel  drawn  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  was  most  unjusL 
As  to  what  the  hon.  member  for  PreAton  had  said  about  the  Acts  in  question  beinc 
void,  he  would  ask  that  hon.  member  whether  he,  in  going  from  that  House,  would 
seek  for  no  redress  against  assault  and  robbery,  merely  Ix'cause  the  statutes  punish- 
ing those  oflfences  hod  been  enacted  by  an  unreibrmed  i>arliament? 


TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 
June2S,  1831. 


Sib  Rorert  Peel  said,  he  rose  to  presi'nt  to  the  House  a  |)etition  upon  a  8ubj(*ct 
of  very  great  importance;  it  was  a  petition  from  the  Hritish  Slerehants  and  traders 
who  were  residt-nt  at  Canton.  At  the  present  jwriod,  when  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  British  subjects  with  the  possessions  of  the  Hritish  Crown  in  India,  and 
with  the  eountrit^  adjacent  to  them,  was  to  be  brought  before  the  House,  and  to  be 
regulated,  the  ]M*titioners  expressed  an  earnest  ho(K%  that  the  gn*at  interests  which 
they  represented  would  not  be  neglected  or  abandoned.    The  pclitionen  oomplaiofld 
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that  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  redress  from  the  local  authorities  at  Canton,  unless  they 
spoke  in  such  a  tone  as  only  those  armed  with  the  sanction  of  the  government  at 
home  could  assume;  and  they  added,  that  it  would  be  needless  to  seek  to  influence 
the  Chinese  by  an  appeal  to  their  judgments  and  notions  of  right  and  justice;  or, 
indeed,  to  influence  them  through  any  motives  not  derived  from  their  fears  or  their 
avarice.  They  stated,  in  corroboration  of  this  assertion,  that  whenever  the  English 
had  assumed  a  haughty  and  peremptory  tone  of  menace,  the  Chinese  had  ceased  to 
impose  their  exactions,  and  had  afforded  some  redress ;  but  that  whenever  we  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  tone  of  mere  remonstrance,  the  grievances  of  our  merchants  were 
sure  to  remain  unrequited.  In  the  several  attempts  which  they  had  in  vain  made 
to  obtain  redress  from  Chinese  oppression,  the  petitioners  begged  to  state,  that  they 
had  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  resident  officers  of  the  East-India  Company, 
who,  moreover,  had  facilitated  as  much  as  in  them  lay  the  forwarding  of  the  present 
petition.  The  petitioners  looked  forward  to  the  most  beneficial  results  from  the 
appointment  of  a  resident  British  civil  officer,  in  an  ambassadorial  capacity,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  as  a  diplomatic  agent  at  Canton,  to  whom  the  British  residents  might  seek 
for  redress  at  the  court  of  China,  for  injuries  to  their  persons  or  property,  should 
parliament  in  its  wisdom  recommend  such  an  appointment.  In  presenting  this  im- 
portant petition,  he  would  not  himself  venture  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  several 
topics  to  which  it  referred ;  the  subject  was  of  too  complex  and  important  a  character 
to  be  Hghtly  touched  upon,  and  would  be  broiight  under  the  consideration  of  a 
committee  to  be  expressly  appointed  (that  evening,  as  he  understood)  to  continue  the 
examination  commenced  last  session  into  the  question  of  our  East-Indian  relations  in 
all  their  bearings.  Till  the  evidence  of  that  committee  were  before  the  House,  he 
thought  all  discussion  on  our  East-Indian  trade  or  policy  would  be  premature,  if  not 
mischievous ;  and  therefore  he  would  studiously  avoid  provoking  such  a  discussion 
on  the  present  occasion.  There  were  two  points  specified  in  the  petition,  which, 
however,  he  could  not  pass  over  in  silence,  as  the  petitioners  laid  great  stress  on  them, 
as  urging  the  expediency — indeed,  necessity — of  the  diplomatic  agent  they  wished  to 
have  appointed.  By  the  law  of  China  no  difference  existed,  so  far  as  punishment 
was  concerned,  between  the  crimes  of  murder  and  manslaughter ;  so  that  the  murder 
of  an  Englishman  was  a  matter  of  little  moment  in  the  eyes  of  a  Chinese,  apart  from 
their  general  ill-treatment  of  all  foreigners.  Then  the  Chinese  regarded  every  sub- 
jefct  of  the  celestial  empire  who  had  departed  from  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  as  an 
alien  and  an  outcast,  who  was  ipso  fact)  not  entitled  to  any  protection  of  the  law — 
M  one  who  had,  in  fact,  forfeited  every  legal  and  political  right.  They  regarded  all 
foreigners  as  in  the  same  way  outcasts  and  aliens  from  their  respective  countries,  and, 
as  such,  no  longer  within  the  protection  of  their  laws.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
nroneous  impression,  they  oppressed  these  foreigners  without  remorse,  shame,  or  fear; 
and,  according  to  the  petitioners,  would  continue  to  do  so  till  we  had  disabused  them 
h^  sending  out  a  diplomatic  agent  as  representati\e  of  the  home  government.  The 
nght  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  should  refer  the  petition  to  the 
committee  to  be  re-appointed  that  evening,  trusting  that  from  its  great  importance 
it  would  meet  with  its  best  attention. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ABUSES  OF  THE  PRESS. 
July  1,  1831. 

On  the  question,  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Customs 
Actjj — 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  said,  that  seeing  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  in  his  place,  he 
wished  to  advert  to  a  i^ubject  w  hich  had  been  started  a  few  days  ago.  It  arose  out 
of  a  statement,  or  opinion,  given  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  R, 
Peel)  that  certain  seditious  and  disgusting  publications  were  the  authorship  of  the 
parties  from  which  they  j)urported  to  have  proceeded.  The  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, on  the  other  hand,  had  insisted  that  they  were  written  by  persons  *'in  the 
enemy's  camp  " — that  is  to  say,  that  the  authors  of  them  were  men  who  there  pro- 
89— Vol.  II. 
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fessed  opinions  very  different  from  the  sentiments  they  really  entertained.  After 
some  skirmishing,  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  admitted,  that  what  he  had 
at  first  broadly  asserted  was  only  matter  of  suspicion.  As  he  (Sir  H.  Hardinge) 
had  said  on  a  former  day,  if  this  suspicion  were  true,  no  punishment  could  be  too 
severe  for  such  a  treacherous  libeller ;  and  without  attaching  too  much  importance 
to  the  matter,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  ask  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex, 
whether  he  were  able  to  substantiate  the  assertion,  that  the  publication  came  from 
the  *'  enemy^s  camp,*'  or  whether  he  were  prepared  to  admit,  that  he  had  made  an 
improper  statement  ? 

Mr.  Hume  was  certainly  not  at*all  prepared  to  admit,  that  he  had  made  an  im- 
proper statement ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  prepared  to  re-say  what  he  had  said  on 
the  former  day.  After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Hume,  which  Sir  H.  Hardinge 
treated  as  a  most  impotent  explanation, — 

Sir  B.  Peel  observed,  that,  sated  with  the  eloquence  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  he  had  left  town,  and  had  derived  his  knowledge  of  what  passed  on  the 
last  occasion  chiefly  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  such  information.  He  had 
been  informed,  also,  that  during  his  absence  the  hon.  member  had  made  something 
like  an  attack  upon  him  (Sir  R.  Peel),  although,  when  he  was  present,  the  hon. 
member  had  complimented  him  on  his  good-humour,  which  he  professed  he  would 
endeavour  to  imitate.  From  the  charge  of  connection,  whether  it  were  or  were  not 
intended  to  be  made,  he  could  not  condescend  to  vindicate  himself;  and  he  would 
rather  a  thousand  times  be  the  object  of  such  a  suspicion  than  the  author  of  it 
That  any  man  of  common  honesty  or  common  sense  would  resort  to  such  an  infis- 
mous  proceeding,  it  was  impossible  to  believe.  The  accusation  was  so  extravagant 
as  to  contradict  and  refute  itself.  He  admitted  that  there  were  strong  facts  against 
him,  and  one  of  them  was,  the  conclusive  piece  of  evidence,  that  Mr.  Lorimer 
belonged  to  the  ^*  enemy *s  camp  "  because  he  lived  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  Of 
course,  he  could  not  be  a  true  and  sincere  friend  of  the  Reform  Bill  if  he  lived  west 
of  Temple  Bar.  But  notwithstanding  this  fact,  he  could  not  condescend  to  vindicate 
himself  from  the  suspicion.  It  was  too  much  to  make  any  set  of  men  answerable 
for  the  misconduct  of  others,  even  of  persons  who  might  happen  to  take  part  with 
them,  much  less  of  those  to  whom  they  were  oppos^.  The  riots  in  Paris  were 
attributed  to  those  who  were  desirous  of  bringing  back  Charles  X.  By  the  same 
sort  of  inference,  the  breaking  of  the  windows  during  the  recent  illuminations  was 
said  to  have  been  committed  at  the  instigation  of  the  Tories.  As  to  citizen  Hetber* 
ington,  he  had  never  heard  of  that  citizen,  until  his  name  was  mentioned  in  the 
House  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  himself.  If  the  hon.  member  supposed 
that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  alluded  to  Hetherington  in  his  reply  to  the  hon.  baronet 
opposite  (Sir  F.  Burdett),  he  was  entirely  mistaken.  On  the  contrary,  he  thongfat 
that  the  hon.  baronet  was  alluding  to  Carlile,  and  other  persons  of  that  description, 
whose  names  were  more  generally  known  than  Hetherington^s.  What  he  then  said 
was,  that  when  the  hon.  baronet  recommended  that  those  writers  should  not  be 
punished  bv  the  arm  of  the  law,  he  ought  not  at  the  same  time  to  shield  them  from 
the  only  other  punishment  which  could  reach  them,  that  is,  public  indignation,  to 
which  they  could  not  be  insensible,  if  they  were  not  destitute  of  every  particle  of 
good  feeling.  He  would  mention  another  instance  of  that  kind  of  imputation  of 
which  he  had  complained.  He  found  that  there  had,  somehow  or  other,  crept  into 
the  new  Reform  Bill  a  clause  which  became  the  subject  of  much  animadversion, 
because  it  disqualified  from  voting  all  householders  paying  their  rent  quarterly. 
Well,  he  found  that  that  unfortunate  clause  was  also  said  to  be  the  production  of  the 
secret  enemy.  But  he  had  not  been  prepared  to  find  any  one  g^mg  so  far  a«  to 
impute  to  any  friend  of  his,  or  of  those  gentlemen  who  generally  acted  with  him, 
a  connection  with  the  authors  of  the  infamous  writings  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
baronet. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

July  6,  1831. 

h  the  third  day's  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Rill 
ftrfiaghuid  and  Wales,— 

Sib  tloBEBT  Pebl,  who  was  loudly  called  for,  spoke  as  follows  :^  There  is  one  ad- 
vintage  resulting  from  the  present  system  of  representation,  which  has  not  been 
pfooniiendy  refenred  to  in  debate— I  mean  the  advantage  of  ensuring  to  the  minority 
Its  iiir  influence  on  the  public  councils.    As  this  House  is  at  present  constituted, 
BO  opmion,  however  unpopular,  is  excluded ;  nor  can  any  degree  of  nublic  ezeite- 
BMBt  and  enUiusiasm,  bar  altogether  the  avenues  through  which  tnose  who  are 
mrinfected  by  the  prevailing  fear,  and  are  prepared  to  struggle  a^nst  the  current  of 
popidar  clamour,  can  ensure  access  to  the  deliberations  of  Parliament— of  that  ad* 
TuUge  I  now  avail  myself— and  as  a  member  of  that  minority,  ridiculed  aa  a 
de^NBiiiiff,  and  denounced  as  an  unpopuhir,  minority,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  being 
kttd  wi&  attention — a  privilege  which  ought  to  be  conceded  with  an  indulgence 
pnportioiied  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  our  numbers,  and  hopelessness  of  oar 
ems;    I  am  swayed  by  no  motives  of  self  interest  to  take  my  present  coarse, — I 
late  no  boroi:^h  to  protect — I  have  contracted  no  obligation  to  those  who  possess 
thst  influence  which  the  present  measure  is  intended  to  destrov,  and  I  am  about  to 
nast  the  wishes  of  a  great  and  overpowering  minority — ^baoaed  by  the  support  of 
SB  united  government — and  acting  in  conformity  with  the  supposed  opinions  and 
vishsB  of  Uie  king.    My  opinions  therefore — erroneous  though  they  mav  be — can- 
sot  be  influenced  by  considerations  of  personal  or  polidcal  advantage.    While  I  have 
bean  listaninff  to  this  debate,  and  have  heard  the  cheers  echoed  and  re-echoed  from 
cseh  side  of  the  House,  on  the  introduction  of  some  topic  involving  personal  allusions, 
or  psrty  criminations,  1  have  more  than  once  lamented  that  we  ulowed  ounelves  to 
bs  diverted  by  matters  of  such  trifling  concern,  from  the  mighty  subject  of  our  de- 
libemtions,  and  that  we  forgot,  even  for  a  moment,  amidst  the  excitement  of  party 
eoofliet,  that  we  are  occupi^  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  of  representatioii, 
iafohnng  in  its  issue  the  highest  and  most  permanent  interests  of  the  country.    That 
h  the  great  question  which  I  wish  to  discuss,  and  to  which  I  would  willingly  oon* 
toe  myself.    I  rejoice  that  I  did  not  follow  last  night  the  learned  member  for  Calndi 
that  I  was  not  betrayed  by  the  just  provocation  to  bitter  and  aorimonious  reply 
viiieh  that  speech  aflforded,  a  speech  commencing  with  pious  exhortations  to  forbear* 
asee,  with  solemn  inculcations  of  the  necessity  of  temper  and  moderation,  of  the 
ablivioo  of  all  partv  interests  and  party  resentments,  but  ending  with  a  Utter 
pBHppic  against  the  late  administration,  and  taunts  and  insinuatimis  direoted 
%8inst  individuals  who  formed  a  part  of  it.     Let  the  hon.  ffentleman  seleet  some 
adwr  occasion  for  preferring  his  charges,  and  he  shall  then  have  our  defenee,  and 
«e  shall  expoct  some  better  proof  than  his  mere  unsupported  assertion,  that  we  hav« 
boBQ  the  enemies  of  public  liberQr.      I  nev^  nmda  frothy  deelamations  about 
liberty,  but  I  deny  that  any  act  of  mine  violated  that  liberty,  or  diminished  the 
security  of  its  continued  enjoyment.     Why  did  the  hon.  gentleman,  after  preaching 
on  the  necessity  of  suspending,  at  least  for  the  present,  all  party  animosities,  and 
enlarging  and  exalting  our  minds  to  a  level  with  the  great  question  of  domestie 
reform — why  did  ho  select  this  occasion  to  institute  an  invidious  comparison 
between  the  fiulures  of  the  late,  and  the  success  of  the  present  administration  f    All 
was  confusion  and  discord  under  the  late  government!    Under  the  present,  says 
the  hon.  gentleman,  there  is  universal  tranquillity  and  contentment    I  hope  it  is 
so.    Painful  as  the  contrast  might  be,  in  some  respects,  to  the  late  ffovemment,  I 
shall  cordially  rejoice  if  the  hon.  gentleman  can  prove,  that  his  compliments  to  the 
present  are  well  merited.    But,  in  the  absence  of  that  proof,  I  protest  Sffadnst  the 
justice  of  the  learned  gentleman^s  condemnation,      xhis,  and  this  only,  will  I 
state  in  my  own  vindication ;  that  during  the  short  period  of  the  last  six  weeks— 
since  the  boasted  restoration  of  tranquillity,  long  after  the  day  star  of  reform  had 
glittered  above  the  horizon,  many  more  lives  of  the  ki]ig*s  snbjeets  have  been 
sacrificed  in  conflicts  with  the  military  and  police,  than  were  lost  daring  the  whola 
period  of  six  years  which  I  presided  over  the  Bona  dspartnwt    I  tmmm  nol  te 
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military  nor  the  police,  I  blame  not  those  who  were  compelled  by  necessity  to 
resort  to  the  last  dreadful  means  of  protecting  the  public  peace ;  but  it  is  too  much 
tu  expect,  with  these  undeniable  and  notorious  facts,  that  I  should  acquiesce  in 
the  justice  either  of  the  hon.  gentleman^s  satire  or  his  praise.  Ireland,  too  I  The 
hon.  gentleman  takes  credit  for  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Ireland.  Let  him  wait 
a  few  iihort  days,  and  he  will  hear  a  proposal,  founded  on  the  disturbed  state  of  Ire- 
laud,  for  increasing  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  adding  to  the  severity  of 
the  law.  He  may  then  discover,  that  when  he  shall  be  next  appointed  to  cbaunt 
the  hymn  of  triumph  over  the  predecessors  of  the  present  government — ^it  will  be 
well  tor  him  to  omit  the  strophe  which  celebrates  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  I  turn 
from  topics  of  this  nature,  into  which  I  was  compelled  by  the  learned  gpentlcmao 
reluctantly  to  enter — and  will  confine  myself  exclusively  to  the  great  question  be- 
fore us.  I  propose  to  review  the  main  arguments  which  have  been,  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  urged  in  its  support,  and  to  attempt  the  refutation  of  them  when  they 
resi  either  on  unstable  foundations  of  fact — or  on  conclusions  illog^cally  drawn  from 
the  premises.  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  enumerate  the  arguments  on  which  the 
chief  stress  has  been  laid — and  consider  each  of  those  arguments  consecutively  in 
the  order  in  which  I  place  them.  The  main  arguments  in  favour  of  the  bill  are 
the&e,  first,  that  tlie  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  correct  those  defects  in  our  re- 
presentative system,  which  have  arisen  from  the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of 
circumstances — when  we  must  abolish  practices  which  are  modern  abuses,  and 
must,  in  the  terms  of  the  speech  from  the  throne,  ^^  resort  to  the  acknowledged  princi* 
pies  of  the  constitution,^*  for  the  purpose,  not  of  capricious  and  arbitrary  improxe- 
ment,  but  of  restoring  that  purer  and  better  system  which  was  originally  contem- 
plated, and  at  a  former  period  actually  existed.  Secondly,  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  does  not  practically  answer  the  ends  for  which 
alone  a  popular  assembly  is  established — that  it  is  in  arrear  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  age— and  being  less  enlightened  than  the  great  body  of  the  people,  is  not  their 
fitting  representative.  Lastly,  that  whether  theoretically  well  constituted  or  not, 
the  House  of  Commons  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people — that  there  is, 
whether  it  be  rational  or  not,  a  demand  for  reform  which  cannot  be  resisted — that 
the  question  is  one  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity — for  that,  without  reform,  the 
country  will  not  submit  to  be  governed.  Before  I  consider  these  arguments,  I  wish 
to  notice  one  preliminary  objection  which  has  been  taken  to  any  consideration  of 
reform,  in  which  I  cannot  entirely  concur.  It  has  been  urged  by  some,  that  the 
elective  franchise,  whether  corporate  or  freehold,  partakes  so  much  of  the  nature  of 
pro)>erty,  that  it  is  scarcely  within  our  power  to  legijilate  regarding  it.  If  well 
founded,  this  argument  would  dispose  of  the  whole  question ;  but  to  that  extent  I 
cannot  concur  in  it.  Whatever  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne  may  think, 
I  never  contended  that  the  elective  franchise  was  of  the  nature  of  property.  When 
the  cases  of  Grampound  and  of  Penryn  were  under  consideration,  I  expressly  claimed 
for  parliament  the  right  of  taking  away  the  franchise  of  the  minority,  if  the  m^ority 
were  convicted  of  an  offence  which  rendered  the  borough  unfit  to  be  trusted  witH 
electoral  rights — I,  who  was  a  party  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilliog 
freeholders  of  Ireland,  could  hardly  think  I  was  guilty  of  an  act  which  amounted  to 
a  violation  of  private  property.  The  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders was  a  measure  necessary,  but  still  greatly  to  be  deprecated;  and  although  I 
see  a  clear  and  palpable  distinction  between  the  individual  right  of  an  Irish  forty- 
siiilliiig  freeholder,  and  a  corporate  franchise  which  has  existed  for  centuries,  itiJl, 
if  you  establish  the  same  overruling  necessity  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  latter  trust,  I 
do  not  deny  the  competency  of  [larliament  to  legislate.  I  must  not  omit  to  state, 
also,  that  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  admitted  the  great  objection  which  I  felt  to 
any  proposition  for  compensating  the  holders  of  borough  franchises.  I  stated,  tliat  it 
appcariKl  to  me,  that  there  was  the  g^reatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  a  privilege  of  this  nature;  and,  in  the  temper  of  the  present 
times,  it  would  bo  cxcetnlingly  difficult,  I  apprehend,  to  recognise  any  such  principle. 
While,  however,  I  admit  the  distinction  between  private  property  and  the  elective 
franchise,  I  must  also  say,  that,  if  you  take  away  this  ancient  privilege  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  overpowering  necessity,  clearly  established,  you  do  shake  the 
public  confidence  in  the  security  of  property  itself.  *  On  erery  ground  we  ought  to 
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be  niott  eaatious  not  to  interfere,  without  an  urgent  necessity,  and  strictly  to  limit 
our  interference  to  that  necessity.  First,  we  cannot  interfere  at  all,  without  shock- 
ing those  feelings  of  reverence  and  affection  with  which  ancient  institutions  of  go- 
veniment  are  naturally  regarded,  and  which  are  more  powerful  than  reason  itsel( 
io  promoting  habits  of  proper  obedience  and  submission  to  law;  and,  secondly,  by 
our  interference  we  establish  a  precedent  by  which  our  franchises,  which  are  equally 
dif tingnishable  from  property,  may  be  exposed  to  hazard.  What,  let  me  ask,  is  the 
franchise  of  the  peerage  P  That,  too,  is  a  public  trust  for  public  objects ;  and,  if 
yoa  deal  lightly  with  corporate  franchises  which  have  endured  for  ages,  for  the 
sake  of  visionary  schemes  of  speculative  improvement  you  establish  a  precedent,  by 
which,  at  no  distant  period,  the  franchise  of  the  peerage,  and  even  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  being  public  trusts,  and  forfeitable  upon  similar  reasons  of  supposed 
public  improvement,  may  be  attacked  upon  the  same  ground,  and  for  the  same  reft* 
tons.  Whilst  I  admit  the  distinction,  therefore,  between  those  public  trusts  and 
private  property,  I  say  that  we  should  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  only 
upon  undeniable  proof  of  overruling  necessity;  and  I  rejoiced  to  hear  the  hon.  and 
Mmed  member  for  Galne  state,  that  although  he  was  among  the  foremost  to  con- 
tend for  the  taking  away  these  public  franchises,  yet  that  none  should  surpass  him 
in  zeal  in  contending  for  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  private  property  of  all  de- 
scriptions. But  what  is  the  danger  to  which  that  property  is  exposed  ?  U  is  not  the 
danger  of  absolute  violence,  of  a  tumultuous  insurrection  of  the  poor,  in  order 
to  seize  upon  the  possessions  of  the  rich.  The  danger  is,  that  certain  descriptions  of 
property,  the  existence  of  which  is  supposed  to  retard  improvement,  or  to  diminish 
the  comforts  of  the  many — may  be,  if  not  sacrificed,  at  least  greatly  impaired  on  some 
such  suggestions  as  those  on  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  confiscate  the  dective 
franchise.  We  may  console  ourselves,  however,  with  the  reflection,  that  should  soeh 
attemnts  be  made,  the  learned  gentleman  will  be  the  foremost  to  resist  them;  and  if, 
theretore,  any  person  shall  be  found,  holding  the  situation  of  chancellor  of  exchequer 
who  should,  in  breach  of  a  solemn  compact — in  contempt  of  the  clearest  enactments 
of  parliament,  propose  the  violation  of  private  property,  by  imposing  an  exclusive 
tsx  on  the  transfer  of  that  property  by  the  fundholder — I  shall  remind  the  learned 
gentleman  of  his  promise,  and  rely  upon  his  co-operation  in  strenuously  resisting  the 
robbery.  I  revert  to  the  consideration  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  before  enu« 
merated,  as  the  main  arguments  relied  upon  in  support  of  the  bilL  The  first  is, 
that  there  has  been  a  gross  encroachment  upon  popular  rights — ^that  nomination 
boroughs  exist  in  defiance  of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
that  we  are  adhering  to  those  principles,  bv  establishing  an  uniform  system  of  po* 
pnkr  Section.  This  is  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord — I  should  rather  say  it 
was  his  argument — for  nothing  can  be  more  marked  than  the  contradiction  of  the 
speech  of  last  March,  and  his  speech  in  the  present  debate.  In  March  the  noble 
lofd  contended,  that  we  might  revert  to  some  past  period  of  our  history,  and  there 
discover  the  universal  recognition  of  the  right  of  free  popular  election.  He  quoted 
the  34th  Edward  I.,  the  statute  de  taUagio  mm  cancedendo.  He  attempted  to  proves 
that  taxation  was  illegal  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  people,  evideuMl  by 
popular  elections,  lie  said,  there  was  a  time  when  the  House  of  Oommons  did  re- 
present the  people  of  England,  meaning,  of  course,  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  by 
the  people  of  general  suffrage ;  and  his  conclusion  was,  that  if  the  Reform  Bill  be  a 
question  of  right,  right  is  in  favour  of  reform.  But  what  says  the  noble  lord  nowP- 
He  assumes  a  position  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  he  before  assumed,  and 
absolutely  cuts  from  under  himself  the  ground  on  which  he  formeriy  stood.  He  now 
denies,  that  there  was  ever  any  uniform  practice  or  right  of  popular  election ;  he 
proves  that  nomination  boroughs  have  always  existed ;  and  his  argument  is,  not  that 
there  are  any  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution  to  which  we  can  rever^^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  no  such  principles,  and  because  there  are  none, 
we  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  what  changes  we  please,  and  to  consult  our  own 
judgment  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  them.  Now,  let  us  keep  these  two  questions 
distinct.  It  may  be  no  reason  for  maintaining  very  limited  rights  of  election,  or 
nomination  boroughs,  that  such  things  have  always  existed — but  if  they  have  always 
existed,  you  are  not  justified  in  exasperating  the  public  mind  by  denouncing  them 
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as  modern  corruptions,  and  as  the  recent  encroachments  of  a  rapaoioos  ofigarehy 
upon  popular  liberties  and  privileges.  The  noble  lord  now  proves  that  thej  have 
always  existed,  and  I  repeat,  that  by  that  proof  he  destroys  the  foundaticws  of  the 
argument  on  which  he  before  relied,  namely,  that  he  was  about  to  restore  a  previously 
existing  constitution,  and  that  the  people  had  a  right  to  reform.  Nothing  emo  equal 
the  success  of  the  noble  lord,  in  the  establishment  of  his  second  position,  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  his  first,  lie  shows  triumphantly,  that  it  u  nonsense  to 
talk  about  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution — that  our  system  of  re- 
presentation conforms  to  no  settled  rules,  bat  that  it  b  the  work  of  time  and  accident, 
and  the  varying  circumstances  of  society.  Says  the  noble  lord,  in  the  speech  which 
he  made  in  this  debate—**  It  vrill  be  seen,  that  during  this  period  there  was  nothing 
more  irregular  or  less  settled  than  the  right  of  boroughs  to  send  members  to  parlia- 
ment." Now  the  period  to  which  the  noble  lord  here  alluded  is  a  very  remote  one, 
for  it  comprehends,  I  think  he  stated,  250  years  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  We 
have  got  the  noble  lord*s  admission,  therefore,  that  for  250  years  before  the  year 
1420,  nothing  could  be  more  unsettled  than  the  system  of  representation.  His  second 
period  extends  from  the  reizn  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  end  of  the  line  of  the  Tadors, 
during  which  period,  says  the  noble  lord,  it  was  thought  right  that  there  should  be 
some  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  course  we  expected 
to  be  told,  that  the  changes  so  made  included  the  return  of  members  for  large, 
populous,  and  commercifd  places.  But  "  no,  no,**  says  the  noble  lord,  *'  it  is 
a  striking  fact,  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  boroughs  summoned  within  this 
period  were  not  large  and  prosperous  towns,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  many 
of  the  small  boroughs,  particularly  in  Cornwall,  were  enabled  to  send  burgesses 
to  parliament;  and  of  the  total  number  of  places  now  proposed  to  be  dis- 
franchised, of  the  fii^v-five  boroughs  referred  to  in  Schedule  A,  no  less  than 
forty-five  were,  according  to  the  noble  lord,  created  or  restored  in  the  reig^ 
of  the  Tudors.**  The  modem  doctrines  of  reform,  therefore,  were  evidently  no 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Tudors,  for  they  selected  places  to  send  members,  many 
at  least  of  which  were  the  reverse  of  flourishing  and  populous.  The  noble  lord 
mentioned  another  circumstance  as  a  remarkable  fact.  lie  said,  '*«!  mention  it  as  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  power  of  sending  members  was  given  to  these  boroughs  by 
tlie  Tudors,  apparently  rather  with  the  intention  and  object,  that  the  members  sent 
should  de[)cnd  upon  the  Crown,  than  with  any  view  of  enlarging  and  improving  the 
representation  of  the  country."  Well,  then,  is  it  not  quite  clear,  from  this  statement 
of  tiie  noble  lord,  that  these  small  boroughs  are  not  modem  usurpations  by  the  Peers 
on  the  rights  of  the  |)eople,  but  that  they  did  exist  at  an  early  period  of  our  history? 
In  contirmation  of  this  |)06ition  of  the  noble  lord,  I  may  refer  to  a  very  learned  writer 
upon  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and  one  free  from  the  possibility  of  any  impu- 
tation of  partiality — I  mean  Mr.  lldlam,  who,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  literary 
community,  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  present  bill.  Mr.  llallam  sa}^  that  sixty- 
two  members  were  added,  at  diifcrent  times,  for  petty  boroughs — that  those  members 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  Crown ;  and  he  adds,  that  **  ministers  took  much 
pains  with  the  elections  for  those  boroughs;  of  which  many  proofs  remain.*'  Does 
not  all  this  show,  that  the  mode  of  conducting  public  business  in  this  country  in 
former  times  was  not  by  the  operation  of  three  independent  checks  upon  each  other 
— the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons;  but  that  at  an  early  period  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  was  carried  on  by  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  both  the  Crown, 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Peers,  exercised  considerable  influence — I  say  not 
whether  it  he  right  or  wrong,  that  that  influence  should  have  existed.  I  am  not 
arguing,  that  because  it  existed,  therefore  it  must  continue ;  but  for  this  I  do  contend 
— that  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  influence  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  that  for  the 
last  400  years  the  small  boroughs  have  formed  a  part  of  the  representative  system. 
Hut  it  may  be  said,  true,  these  places  existed  in  fomier  timi^s,  but  they  have  decayed, 
and  were  anciently  much  more  populous  than  they  are  at  present.  Now,  this  »  not 
the  fuL't ;  many  of  those  boroughs  are  as  large  now  as  they  ever  were.  With  all  his 
re>earch  on  tiiis  subject,  does  not  the  noble  lord  know  what  api>ears  with  respect  to 
(■atton,  on  the  indisputable  authority  of  the  Harleian  and  Lansdowne  manuscripts? 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Copley  used  to  nominate  the  members  for  Gatton,  in 
default  of  electors,  the  proprietor  being  a  minor,  and  in  the  custody  of  the  court  of 
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Wards.  We  find  too,  that  Lord  Burleigh  directed  the  sheriff  to  make  no  return  from 
Gratton  without  instructions  from  himself;  the  instnictions  were,  that  the  sheriff 
should  cancel  the  return  containing  the  name  of  Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  and  substitute 
that  of  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  there  being  then  no  burgesses  existing.  Finding  no 
precedents  for  this  bill  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  and  none  in  the  reigns  of 
either  the  Tudors  or  the  Stuarts — the  noble  lord,  with  not  very  becoming  exultation, 
relies  on  the  authority  of  Cromwell.  Cromwell  effected  a  reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  received,  says  the  noble  lord,  the  sanction  of  Lord  Clarendon.  But 
does  the  noble  lord  recollect,  that  before  Cromwell  reformed  the  Commons,  he  had 
abolished  the  Lords  ?  and  does  it  follow,  that  the  democratic  assembly  constituted  by 
Cromwell  after  the  extinction  of  monarchy,  and  after  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  a  happy  model  for  a  House  of  Commons  which  is  to  co-exist  with  a  limited 
monarchy,  and  with  a  House  of  Lords  possessing  co-ordinate  authority  ?  Perhaps,  if 
Cromwell  had  so  to  constitute  his  reformed  House  of  Commons  that  it  should  not 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  he  might  have  been  a 
more  prudent  and  moderate  reformer  than  the  noble  lord.  There  is,  at  least,  among 
the  panegyrics  lavished  on  him  by  his  admirers,  one  by  Waller,  which  praises  him 
for  the  caution  with  which  he  effected  great  improvements  in  the  state,  through  the 
means  of  gradual  and  almost  insensible  change. 

"Still  03  you  rise,  the  State,  exalted  too, 
FouU  no  disorder  when  'tia  changed  by  you : 
('hanged  like  the  world's  great  scene,  when  without >noi8e, 
The  ri£iug  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys." 

liut,  said  the  noble  lord,  we  have  the  authority  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  favour  of  that 
reform,  forgetting  that  Lord  Clarendon  was  not  then  speaking  his  own  opinion,  but 
merely  referring  to  a  i)revailing  sentiment  as  to  the  changes  made  by  Cromwell.  I 
advise  new  members  to  distrust  nothing  more  than  quotations.  When  I  hear  Bacon 
or  Burke,  or  any  other  great  authority  cited,  I  know  that  sometimes  in  the  next  pa^e, 
and  more  frequently  in  the  same,  a  passage  might  be  found,  which,  if  taken  separat^y, 
might  be  relied  uj)on  as  an  authority  for  opposite  doctrines.  See,  in  this  case,  what 
b  the  real  value  of  I>ord  Clarendon's  sanction  of  CromwelPs  reform.  When  Lord 
Clarendon  comes  to  speak  iiis  own  sentiments,  we  shall  find  he  was  not  quite  so  com- 
plimentary. There  were  tv.'o  parliaments  summoned  by  the  protector,  founded  on  his 
Dew  basis:  the  first  sat  for  a  few  months,  and,  as  will  be  the  case  with  many  reformed 
parliaments  hereafter,  1  fear,  did  nothing.  Lord  Clarendon  remarks  of  it,  that  **  it  spent 
its  time  in  long  debutes  and  wrangling  discourses."  Cromwell  dissolved  it  in  seven 
months,  and  called  another  parliament  on  the  same  principle,  which  lasted  only  three 
months;  and  when  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  according  to  the  noble  lord,  is  the  g^reatest 
panegj'rist  of  that  reform,  comes  to  speak  of  it  in  his  own  person,  he  uses  these 
expressions : — *'  The  parliament  did  not  re-assemble  with  the  same  temper  and 
resignation  with  which  it  parted."  '•  It  quickly  appeared  how  insecure  new  institutions 
are;  and  when  the  contrivers  of  them  have  provided,  as  they  think,  against  all  mis- 
chievous contingencies,  they  find  they  have  unwarily  left  a  gap  open  to  let  their  destruc- 
tion in  u])on  them."  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  philosophic  historian,  when  speaking 
his  own  sentiments  upon  Cromwell's  notable  reform.  1  have  then,  at  least,  as  much 
riglit  to  claim  Lonl  Clarendon  as  an  authority  against  reform,  as  this  noble  lord  can 
have  to  rely  upon  him  as  an  authority  in  its  favour.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  on  the 
first  branch  of  the  ar^'ument,  and  have,  with  the  aid  of  the  noble  lord,  proved,  that 
the  projected  reform  is  not  a  restoration  of  the  constitution ;  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  it  now  exists,  is  not  a  novelty  and  an  usurpation.  I  approach  now  the 
second  argument,  which  is  in  substance  this — that  whether  the  House  of  Commons 
as  it  at  present  exists,  be  or  be  not  a  novelty  or  an  usurpation,  still,  that  time  has 
effected  such  chan][j^es  in  the  fabric  of  society,  that  there  must  be  corresponding 
changes  in  the  form  and  mode  of  government ;  that  nomination  boroughs  are  odious 
to  the  people,  that  their  existence  is  absurd  in  theory  and  pernicious  in  practice,  and 
that  you  must  widen  the  basis  on  which  representation  is  hereafter  to  be  founded,  to 
the  full  extent  proj)osed  by  this  bill.  Now  I  ask  two  questions  connected  with  this 
point:  first,  where  is  the  form  of  government  ever  existing,  which  has  provided  such 
security  for  the  possession  of  property,  and  the  enjoyment  of  rational  fireedom*  as 
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that  which  you  are  about  to  disturb  in  one  of  its  essential  elements,  viz.  the  oonatl- 
tution  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  secondly,  what  proof  have  you  in  the  history 
of  any  country,  that  a  popular  assembly,  formed  on  the  principle  of  that  aniform 
right  of  voting  which  you  are  about  to  establish,  has  practically  co-existed  with  m 
monarchy  and  with  an  aristocratical  body,  with  powers  and  functions  like  the  House 
of  Peers.     It  is  only  now,  since  tlie  Revolution  of  July,  that  France  is  about  to  make 
a  similar  exjicrimcnt.     At  no  former  period  since  the  downfall  of  her  absolute 
monarchy,  lias  there  been  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  directly  returned  by  an  individual 
right  of  voting.     Up  to  tliis  time,  as  was  truly  said  by  the  noble  lord,  the  member 
for  Wootton  liasset,  (Lord  Porchester)  in  the  ablest  first  speech  which  I  ever  heard 
delivered,  there  have  been  breakwaters  against  the  vehemence  of  popular  opinion. 
When  the  national  ajisembly  was  constituted,  it  was  not  returned  on  any  such 
principle  as  that  of  uniform  and  equal  right  of  voting.     A  complicated  system  of 
election   was  devised,   founded   on   three    bases — geographical,   arithmetical  and 
financial,  the  ba^is  of  territor}',  the  basis  of  population,  and  the  basis  of  contribution. 
The  assumption  of  such  basis  may  have  been  an  absurd  one ;  but  two  out  of  the 
three  bases  were  nevertheless  assumed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  controlling  popular 
opinion,  and  of  preventing  intelligence  and  property  from  being  overwhelmed  by 
numbers.     How  can  yuu  hope  permanently  to  preserve  the  free  action  of  two  such 
authorities  in  the  State,  as  a  limited  monarchy  and  an  hereditary  peerage,  if  you 
make  the  popular  assembly  the  immediate  uncontrolled  organ  of  the  public  will ; 
if  you  devise  no  means  by  which  property  can  exercise  a  proportionate  influence  in 
the  election  of  that  popular  assembly,  but  g^ve  an  equal  right  to  the  poorest  class  of 
electors,  with  that  you  give  to  the  most  wealthy?     What  is  the  result  of  this  first 
experiment  made  by  France,  of  that  principle  on  which  we  are  about  to  act  ?  France 
has  very  recently  adopted  it — what  is  the  consequence  ?    Why,  that  the  men  who 
headed  the  Revolution  of  last  July  are  already  become  unpopular;  their  doctrines  are 
too  moderate  for  those  of  the  present  constituent  body ;  and  in  almost  every  election, 
they  struggle  with  difficulty  against  men  avowing  more  democratic  and  republican 
opinions.     And  yet,  with  this  example  before  us,  wo  are  pressed  at  this  moment  to 
adopt  the  same  system  as  that  adopted  by  France — the  same  in  respect  to  its 
uniformity,  but  much  more  popular  and  extensive  in  respect  to  the  numbers  by 
which  the  rljrht  of  voting  is  to  be  exercised.     It  is  triumphantly  asked,  will  you  not 
trust  the  people  of  England  ?     Do  you  charge  them  with  disaffection  to  the  monarchy 
and  to  the  constitution  under  which  they  live  f     I  answer,  that  without  imputing 
disaffection  to  the  people,  or  a  deliberate  intention  on  their  part  to  undermine  the 
monarchy,  or  destroy  the  peerage,  my  belief  is,  that  neither  the  monarchy  nor  the 
peerage  can  re>ist  with  effect  the  decrees  of  a  House  of  Commons  that  is  immediately 
obedient  to  every  popular  impul>e,  and  that  professes  to  speak  the  popular  will; 
and  that  all  the  tendencies  of  such  an  assembly  are  towards  the  increase  of  its 
own    power,   and   the  intolerance  of  any  extrinsic   control.      Among  the  great 
majority  to   whom   I   find   myself  reluctantly  opposed,   I   cannot   help   thinking 
that  there  are  many  who,  as   the  excitement  is  subsiding,  are  casting  m  long- 
ing,  lingering  look   behind,   at   the    ancient   institutions  of  their  country,   and 
doubting  whether  or  no  there  is  any  such  paramount  necessity  to  justify  «s  in 
incurring  the  danger  of  this  immense  change.     I  heard,  the  other  night,  a  quotation 
from  Cicero,  macle  use  of  by  a  right  hon.  member  whom  1  do  not  now  see  in  his 
place  (Sir  James  Mackintosh).     That  hon.  member,  in  the  course  of  a  very  long  and 
very  animated  speech,  did  me  the  honour,  in  quoting  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  in  favour 
of  making  accessions  to  the  popular  power,  to  suppose  that  I  might  have  been 
familiar  with  it.     I  did  think,  notwithstanding  that  my  classical  recolltHrtions  are 
impairetl  somewhat  by  political  occupations  and  public  duties — I  did  think  that  there 
were,  in  the  udniirable  treatise  from  which  that  quotation  was  extracted,  some  other 
expressions  of  a  totally  different  character — some  splendid  lessons  with  respect  to  the 
principle  of  changes  in  established  governments,  from  which,  even  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  conturio,  we  may  <lerive  benetit.     I  was  pleaded  to  si»c  the  hon. 
memlKT  drauin^  {Mditical  knowledge  from  a  mine  so  richly  stored — I  was  pleased  to 
see  him  shcddinjr  a  light  u|H)n   our  di>cu.s>ions,  which  he  drew  from  so  bright  a 
fount.  I  re|KMt  with  n*>{>ect  to  him>elf,  that  generous  wish  which  he  exp^es^ed  i»itli  re* 
gard  to  Mr.  Durkc :—  * '  Long  may  those  studies  be  the  tolace  of  virtuous  and  Teneimbie 
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age.'*  The  right  hon.  member  will  excuse  me  if  I  refer  to  that  very  treatise,  ay, 
and  to  some  expressions  immediately  preceding  the  very  passage  he  quoted,  and 
attempt  to  extract  from  the  writings  of  Cicero  a  salutary  caution.  They  contain  a 
tempered  and  very  dignified  reproof  of  the  haste  in  which  changes  in  forms  of 
government  are  sometimes  determined  on.  Cicero  condemns  the  injustice  of  looking 
only  to  one  side  of  the  question,  and  observes  to  Quintus: — ^^  Vitia  quidem 
trtbunatiis,  prseclare  Quintc,  perspicis.  Scd  est  iniqua  in  omni  re  accusanda, 
prsetermissis  bonis,  malorum  enumeratio,  vitiorumque  selectio/'  Now,  Sir,  let  me 
comment  upon  that  text.  Cicero,  it  seems,  was  not  for  condemning  institutions 
rashly,  nor  was  he  an  advocate -for  an  enumeration  of  the  faults,  prcBtermissis  bonis, 
of  any  form  of  government.  **Nam  isto  quidem  modo,'*  he  continues,  "  vel  con- 
siilatus  vituperabilis  est,  si  consulum,  quos  enumerare  nolo,  peccata  collegeris." 
Yes,  says  Cicero,  if  you  adopt  this  course,  no  institution  will  be  safe.  So  I  say  in 
the  present  instance,  with  respect  to  the  small  boroughs  and  the  influence  of  the 
peerage:  who  can  doubt  that  if  the  government  will  join  with  the  press  in  condemning 
them,  unlearned  minds — minds  unacquainted  with  the  real  fact — should  madly  adopt 
the  censure;  nay  more,  if  the  absurdity  of  hereditary  legislation  should  be  asserted; 
if  it  should  be  denied,  that  this  prerogative  is  justly  exercised  by  men  who  inherit 
the  right  from  their  fathers,  without  any  necessity  of  personal  qualification  on  their 
part,  a  ready  assent  will  be  given  to  such  doctrines.  More  just  is  the  calm  observa- 
tion of  Cicero  : — ^*  Ego  enira  fateor  in  ista  ipsa  potestate  inesse  quiddam  mali.  Sed 
bonum  quod  est  qua?situm  in  ea  sine  isto  malo  non  haberemus.'^  I  cannot  defend 
the  sale  of  boroughs — I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  exercise  of  absolute  nomination, 
yet  I  am  not  certain  that  it  will  be  possible  to  eradicate  these  defects,  without  de- 
priving the  country  of  good  that  more  than  counterbalances  the  evil.  Let  us 
act.  Sir,  upon  these  maxims  of  caution ;  and  not,  in  our  too  great  eagerness  to 
eradicate  defects,  upset  the  constitution,  which  has  ensured  to  the  country  more  hap- 
piness and  more  liberty  than  any  other  has  ever  enjoyed.  The  learned  member 
opposite  (Mr.  Macaulay)  has  contended  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  unfit 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  He  asserts,  that  we  have  consulted 
the  interest  of  the  tax-consumer  before  that  of  the  tax-payer — that  we  are  in 
arrear  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age — and,  being  undeserving  of  the  representa^ 
tive  character,  that  we  must  submit  to  extensive  reformation.  But,  Sir,  I 
deny  the  fact — I  deny  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  ne- 
glects its  duty,  or  has  become  incompetent  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  legislative 
assembly — I  deny  that  it  is  in  arrear  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age  ;  and  if  I  do  not 
prove,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  specific 
charges  brought  by  the  learned  member  against  the  conduct  of  the  House,  are  ut- 
terly unfounded,  I  will  consent  to  abandon  the  whole  of  the  case  at  once,  and  go  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  The  first  charge  is,  that  we  have  not  laid  taxes  upon 
property,  but  have  imposed  them  upon  articles  of  consumption  which  press  upon 
the  poor.  But  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Property  Tax  was 
removed  at  the  close  of  the  last  war  ?  The  government  was  desirous  of  maintaining 
that  tax — they  did,  in  ftict.  all  in  their  power  to  maintain  it;  but  in  spite  of  every 
effort,  it  was  removed  by  this  House,  in  consequence  of  the  petitions  of  the  people, 
demanding  its  repeal,  and  charging  the  House  with  gross  neglect  of  its  duty  if  that 
tax  were  suffered  to  exist.  No  less  than  400  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House, 
to  induce  it  to  take  off  that  tax,  and,  in  consequence  of  those  petitions,  it  was  removed. 
What  was  the  motive  for  the  repeal  of  the  beer  duty  ?  Did  that  repeal  show  indif- 
ference to  the  comfort  t-f  the  poor?  The  complaint  is,  that  we  acted  too  precipi- 
tately in  the  repeal  of  the  duty  ;  and  that,  in  our  eagerness  to  promote  the  present 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  poor,  we  ha^e  overlooked  the  checks  on  intemperance 
and  immorality.  What  pretence  is  ihere  for  saying,  that  the  House  is  in  arrear  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  age?  Is  that  charge  supported  by  the  conduct  of  this  House 
on  the  question  of  the  currency  ?  Or  was  this  House  in  arrear  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  age,  when  it  passed  those  laws  of  commercial  intercourse  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hu«ikisson?  If  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  a  reformed  House,  elected  as  now 
proposed,  is  there  any  one  who  believes  that  those  laws  could  have  been  enacted? 
The  Catholic  question,  upfain,  showed  that  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consenting  to 
remove  the  Catholic  disabilities,  was  not  in  arrear  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age ;  and 
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I  ask  again,  if  the  new  House  of  Commons  bad  existed  at  the  time  of  the  patting  o| 
that  bill,  whether  there  is  a  chaooe  that  it  would  have  been  carried?  In  that 
pamphlet  which  has  been  so  often  ([uoted-^Friejtdiy  Advice  to  the  Lord* — it  ia  ad* 
mitted,  that  the  Catholic  disabilities  were  removed  against  the  opinions  and  wishei 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  of  the  majority  of  that  very  class  of  voters  which 
you  are  now  about  to  create.  Again,  the  test  and  corporation  acts  were  repealed 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people.  [No,  tzo.]  Well,  I  will  not  rely  upon  that  fact; 
but  at  least  the  Catholic  disabilities  were.  That  measure  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  have  been  passed  contrary  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  great  minority  of  the 
people.  Ana  if  this  be  the  fact,  it  is  rather  hard  at  one  time  to  chai^  the  House 
of  Commons  with  exceeding  the  liberality  of  the  people,  and  acting  la  contradiction 
to  their  feelings  and  opinions,  and  at  another  to  represent  it  as  less  enlightened 
and  less  liberal  than  the  people,  and  to  urge  such  contradictory  statements  as 
grounds  for  a  reform ;  and  the  learned  gentleman  says,  that  the  country  has  been 
governed  so  well,  that  we  must  have  a  House  of  Commons  capable  of  governing  it 
better.  This  sentiment  has  met  with  the  applause  of  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
and  on  it  they  would  build  such  gpi'eat  and  dangerous  innovations.  It  amounts  to 
this,  that  without  parliamentary  reform,  for  the  space  of  400  years,  there  has  been 
so  elastic  a  principle  of  improvement  in  the  government,  such  a  power  of  ac- 
commodating itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people, 
that  this  country  has  been  governed  better  than  any  other  country  on  earth  has 
ever  been  governed.  Having  effected  all  this,  it  becomes  necessary  to  do— what?  I 
should  have  thought,  to  adhere  to  a  system  which  had  produced  such  immense  bene- 
fits ;  but  no — the  inference  is  the  very  reverse ;  in  these  days  of  illumination,  the 
just  conclusion  is,  that  you  ought  to  upset  and  destroy  that  system  altogether. 
The  member  for  Calne  says,  that  looking  through  the  whole  habitable  world,  con- 
templating society  as  it  now  exists  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  nay  that  ever  since 
civil  institutions  have  been  formed  by  man,  he  cannot  find  any  society  so  perfect  as 
that  of  England,  so  far  as  concerns  the  development  of  intellect,  the  improvement  of 
science,  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  or  the  protection  of 
property.  But,  adds  the  hon.  gentleman,  although  all  this  be  true,  there  are  cer- 
tain deH*cts,  which  arc  of  such  a  nature  and  extent  as  completely  to  justify  a  total 
change  in  the  representative  system.  And  what  are  these  great  defects  which  re- 
quire the  hazarding  of  every  blessing,  for  the  chance  of  correcting  them  ?  Why, 
first,  there  is  the  state  of  the  penal  code ;  next,  the  bottomless  pit  of  chancery ;  and 
thirdly,  in  this  flourishing  and  happy  country,  a  new  system  of  representation  is 
necessary,  because  there  is  a  cumbrous  legal  process  of  fines  and  recoveries.  Oh, 
8ir,  I  am  sick  of  the  miserable  pedantry  which  urges,  that  in  consequence  of  soeh 
petty  defects  the  great  advantages  of  our  state  of  society  are  to  be  forfeited ;  the 
more  miserable,  since  all  these  defects  the  House  is  not  only  competent,  but  has  re- 
peatedly manifested  its  anxiety  to  remove.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  can  show,  that 
this  is  not  the  case — if  he  can  show  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  is  now  con- 
stituted, is  unable  to  apply  adequate  remedies  to  evils  of  such  a  nature,  then  I  will 
confess,  that  the  House  stands  in  need  of  a  reform.  But  how  absurd  it  is  to  say, 
here  is  a  constitution  which  has  given  the  people  every  blessing  of  civil  govern- 
ment, but  yet  cannot  remove  a  few  evils  which  may  exist  in  subordinate  institu- 
tions. But  do  I  rest  here  ?  No.  I  will  prove  that  these  evils  being  admitted  in 
their  fullest  extent,  you  have  a  better  prospect  of  their  remedy  by  the  present 
House  of  Commons  than  you  have  by  a  refurmed  one.  What  can  your  new  consti- 
tuency— the  £10  householders,  know  of  reforms  in  the  court  of  chancery— or  ot 
your  defective  svstem  of  fines  and  recoveries  ?  I  am  sure  that  if  I  were  to  ask  a 
given  number  of  them  what  fines  and  recoveries  meant,  the  majority  would  answer, 
that  a  fine  was  a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  recovery  a  state  of  convalescence.  \^Tuit 
was  the  mode  by  which  the  great  aavocates  for  reforming  all  such  abuses  fonnd  their 
way  into  this  House?  Did  not  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  sit  in  parliament  for  a  close 
borough  ?  Does  not  the  learned  gentleman  himself  find  his  way  into  this  House 
by  a  similar  avenue?  And  did  not  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  sit  for  a  close 
borough  ?  In  fact,  the  close  Imroughs  may  be  said  to  have  generated  the  reformcr». 
But  w'hat  pretence  is  there  for  charging  the  House  of  C-ummons  collectively  with 
indifference  to  the  reform  of  these  8i>ecific  abuses  ?    By  whom  was  the  bill  of  Lord 
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Lyndhnrst  rejected  ?  By  the  House  of  Cormmons.  On  what  gprouDd  ?  Because 
the  House  was  determined  to  have  a  more  searching  and  extensive  reform  of  the 
court  of  chancery.  By  whom  was  the  first  blow  struck  against  fines  and  reco- 
veries ?  By  the  House  of  Commons — and  at  this  moment  we  have  bills  before  us, 
originating  in  an  address  from  this  House  to  the  throne,  for  the  absolute  destruction 
of  those  very  fines  and  recoveries.  Then  with  respect  to  the  penal  code;  this 
House  has  shown  a  disposition  to  mitigate  its  severity.  With  respect  to  forgery,  I 
introduced  a  bill  remitting  the  punishment  of  death  in  certain  cases.  The  House 
was  not  satisfied,  but  remitted  that  punishment  much  more  extensively ;  and  though 
the  bill  did  not  ultimately  pass  in  that  shape,  it  was  not  this  House,  but  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  restored  the  punishment.  The  House  of  Commons  rejected  the 
advice  of  his  Majesty^s  ministers.  It  resisted  their  influence,  and  insisted  upon  re- 
pealing the  punishment  of  death  for  the  crime  of  forgery.  Why,  then,  if  the  argu- 
ments of  the  learned  gentleman  have  any  weight,  they  prove  that  the  reform  should 
take  place  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  they  who  have  defeated  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  we  are  proposing  to  reform  not  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  in  all  the  instances  to  which  I 
have  referred,  has  shown  that  it  is  neither  behind  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  nor 
neglectful  of  the  complaints  of  the  people.  I  say,  then.  Sir,  that  the  alleged  reason 
for  change  in  this  House  is  utterly  destroyed.  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill  itself.  It  may  be  said  to  contain  two  great  principles ;  the  first  is  the 
principle  of  disfranchisement ;  the  second  is  that  of  constituting  a  new  representa- 
tion. Four  times  have  there  been  essential  alterations  made  in  the  bill ;  and  although 
we  see  held  out  the  phantom  of  the  <£10  right  of  voting,  yet  four  times  has  that  very 
matter  been  subjected  to  changes,  and  to  changes  so  important,  that  my  confidence 
must  not  be  asked  for  ihose  who  have  felt  it  necessary  to  make  them.  At  first  the 
right  of  voting  was  given  to  resident  £10  householders,  and  residence  was  insisted 
on  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  franchise.  Now  mark  the  alteration  which 
has  been  made.  What  is  the  etfect  in  Manchester  ?  It  altered  the  constituency  of  that 
place  so  much,  that  instead  of  giving  the  right  of  voting  to  resident  £10  householders, 
by  a  little  alteration,  the  great  principle  of  residence  is  thrown  overboard — it  is  over- 
p<iwere<l  by  non-resident  occupiers  of  warehouses  and  counting-houses,  and  thus  the 
original  ground  of  residence  is  cut  away,  as  forming  the  condition  of  qualification. 
And  then .  Sir,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  change  that  has  last  been  made?  When  gentle- 
men are  asked  to  support  this  bill,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  from 
men  equally  informed  and  intelligent  with  ourselves,  whose  interests  and  feelings 
are  so  dee[)ly  affected,  that  these  changes  are  making  alterations  by  tens  of  thousanos 
in  the  numbers  of  the  constituency  of  the  country.  I  know  this  may  be  called  mere 
inadvertency  ;  but  really,  tjir,  if  through  the  inadvertency  of  his  Miajesly's  govern- 
ment, these  changes  can  be  made  in  a  bill,  affecting  not  less  than  100,000  people, 
let  me  say,  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when  we  can  maturely  deliberate  upon  so  g^ve 
a  matter  :  we  are  nut  yet  in  a  condition  to  legislate  at  all  upon  it,  and  least  of  all 
will  this  House  stand  excused  in  hastily  passing  a  law  which  is  brought  before  us 
under  such  circumstances.  The  projectors  of  this  bill,  after  having  established  the 
£10  franchise,  come  forward  with  subsequent  alterations  which  totally  alter  the 
rlitiracter  of  the  constituency.  As  the  bill  now  stands,  every  £10  householder  is 
diMjualified  who  pays  his  rent  more  frequently  then  half-yearly.  The  bill  originally 
gave  the  right  to  the  weekly  and  the  quarterly  tenant.  By  confining  it  to  the  tenant 
paying  half-yearly,  you  disfranchise  many  thousand  voters  in  places  that  I  could 
name.  In  Birniingliatn  there  is  a  very  numerous  class  of  persons  who  pay  rents  of 
3s.  lOd.  or  4.V.  per  week,  which  amount,  of  course,  to  £10  a  year.  By  the  simple 
insertion  of  the  words  quarterly  payments  or  half-yearly  payments,  I  care  not  which, 
there  is  no  use  in  concealing  the  fact,  the  number  of  such  voters  would  be  reduced 
by  many  thousands,  ^^'hy  raise  expectations  so  inconsiderately,  and  defeat  them 
with  equal  precipitation  ?  What  avails  it  to  say  that  you  have  acted  inadvertently. 
That  you  have  been  administering  prussic  acid — and  that  you  forgot  to  look  at  the 
prescription.  You  have  made  another,  and  a  most  important  change.  You  have  by 
this  new  bill  admitted  land  into  the  value  of  the  £10  holding.  It  seems  a  simple 
and  easy  matter  to  insert  *^  land,''  but  will  any  man  deny,  that  this  is  a  most  impor- 
tant change?    Without  saying  whether  these  changes  are  good  or  bad,  I  do  say  that 
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these  facts  destroy  my  confidence  in  the  ability  of  bis  M^jesty^s  gOTernment  to 
conduct  such  a  question  to  a  salutary  and  happ^  conclusion.     I  hope,  thai  hon. 
gentlemen  will  consider  the  effect  of  the  alteration  made  by  the  insertioD  of  the 
word  **  land  "  upon  our  rural  economy.    If  one  thing  more  than  another  woaki  tend 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  it  is  the  attaching  of  small  gardens  to 
the  tenements  they  occupy.    Now,  by  making  the  possession  of  land  with  a  house 
a  qualification,  we  encourage  landlords  to  take  away  those  small  gardens  where  they 
are  now  enjoyed,  and  to  withhold  the  possession  of  them  when  otherwise  the  posses- 
sion might  be  conferred.     It  may  bo  said,  that  landlords  will  not  be  influenced  by 
this  consideration,  and  I  know  that  they  ought  not,  but  I  contend,  that  the  policy 
and  the  principle  of  that  law  must  be  bad  which  tends  to  sacrifice  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  to  electioneering  interests.     These  are  the  main 
grounds  on  which  I  oppose  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.    The  hon.  member  who 
spoke  last,  expressed  his  hope  that  I  was  prepared  to  bring  forward  some  scheme  of 
reform,  and  has  taunted  me  with  being  at  length  a  reformer.     But  what  did  1  say 
in  the  last  session  respecting  reform  F     I  said,  that  having  left  one  government  in 
consequence  of  its  resistance  to  reform,  and  another  government  ha\ing  been  formed 
pledged  to  reform,  I  would,  rather  than  risk  a  change  of  government — seeing  the 
impossibility  of  constituting  an  administration  opposed  to  reform — support  a  mea- 
sure of  reform  introduced  by  my  opponents,  provided  that  measure  were  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  institutions  of  the  country.     I  said,  I  might  be 
wrong  or  I  might  be  riglit,  but  that  is  the  extent  of  the  declaratiun  I  made,  and 
which  I  am  prepared  to  make  again.     I  have  been  uniformly  opposed  to  reform 
upon  principle,  because  I  was  unwilling  to  open  a  door  which  I  saw  no  prospect  of 
being  able  to  close ;  it  was  not  because  I  thought  that  the  transfer  of  the  franchise 
from  East  Retford  to  Manchester  might  be  in  itself  injurious,  but  because  I  was  of 
opinion  that  a  government  which  should  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  people  upon  this 
subject,  would  be  responsible  for  the  consequences  that  must  result.     I  certainly 
was  one  of  those  wlio  opposed  the  giving  representatives  to  Manchester,  and  to 
other  large  towns ;  because  I  thought  the  advantage  of  such  a  measure  not  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  evil  of  altering  the  constitution  of  parliament,  and  agitating 
the  public  mind  on  the  question  of  reform.     And  if  it  be  truly  said,  that  the  de- 
mand for  reform  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  demand,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  nothing 
short  of  this  bill  will  give  the  least  satisfaction,  surely  I  was  justified  in  doubting 
whether  the  gprant  of  members  to  three  or  four  large  towns  would  stay  the  public 
appetite  for  reform,  and  whether  it  would  not   prove  the  commencement,  rather 
than  the  close,  of  the  discussion.     I  do  not  admit,  however,  that  the  settled  opinion 
of  this  coimtry  is  fixed,  and  permanently  decided,  in  favour  of  this  bill.     I  would 
advise  those  who  assert  it,  not  to  rely  too  confidently  on  the  duration  of  the  present 
excitement ;  to  bear  in  mind  the  causes  which  have  combined  to  foment  it — and  to 
consider  whether  they  are  of  lasting  operation.      Our  sober  judgment  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  recent  events  in  France,  by  sympathy  in  the  triumph  of  liberal  opinions, 
and  by  a  natural  indignation  at  the  illegal  exercise  of  authority.    While  those  feel- 
ings are  at  their  height — a  government  is  formed  pledged  to  reform,  and    they 
redeem  that  pledge  by  a  more  extensive  measure  of  reform  than  was  expected  by 
the  most  sanguine  reformer.     They  dissolve  the  [)arliament  in  order  to  take  the 
opinion  of  an  already  excited  people,  on  a  question  of  all  others  the  most  requiring 
sober  and  dispassionate  innuiry,  and  they  superadd  to  every  other  cause  of  agitation, 
an  ap[)eal  to  tiic  personal  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  king.  \Viih  regard  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  parliament,  it  might  be  right  or  it  might  be  wrong,  but  nothing  could  be 
more  unwise  than  to  countenance  the  popular  l)elief,  that  the  king  was  }>enionally 
interested  in  the  question  of  reform.     1  do  not  for  a  moment  call  in  que>tion  tlie 
undoubted  prerogative  of  the  C*rown  to  dissolte  the  late  parliament,  but  I  do  call  in 
question   the  prudence  with  which  that  prerogative  was  exercised,  the  time  and 
mode  of  its  exereis<\  and  al>ovc  all,  the  lavish  use  of  his  Majesty*s  name  an<I  authority, 
with  the  view  of  influencinijr  election  contests.     I  regret,  most  deeply,  that  through 
their  organs  of  the  pros,  the  government  condescendi^d  to  the  humiliation  of  pru- 
|>agating  tales  which  could  only  be  addressed  and  suited  tu  the  lowest  and  mo«t 
vulgar  class  of  minds.     I  regret  most  deeply  that  they  should,   for  any  (MirtMtM; 
whatever,  have  resorted  to  the  dangerous  cxp«dicnt  of  teaching  the  people  to  assuviaie 
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loyalty  to  their  king  with  hostility  to  the  constitution  of  parliament.  I  do  not 
think  it  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  feelings  of  the  people  have  been  thus  excited ; 
I  doubt  the  existence  of  an  unanimous  feeling  as  connected  with  this  measure  on  their 
part ;  and  I  deeply  regret  that  the  sober  and  temperate  judgment  of  the  people  has 
been  disturbed  by  a  variety  of  causes.  But,  Sir,  if  this  feeling  be  such  as  we  have 
heard  it  represented,  and  if  it  shall  permanently  endure,  I  am  then  ready  to  admit, 
that  DO  government  can  go  on  without  enacting  such  measures  as  shall  alleviate  and 
remove  that  intense  feeling.  But  all  I  ask  is,  time  for  deliberation  upon  a  question 
of  such  vital  importance ;  I  say,  do  not  rely  upon  this  temporary  excitement — do 
not  allow  that  to  be  your  only  guide — do  not  force  this  Reform  Bill  upon  the  coun- 
try, upon  the  assumption  that  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  demands  it.  I 
doubt  the  existence  of  any  such  ground ;  and  if  you  do  find  hereafter  that  you  have 
been  mistaken — if  you  find  that  the  people  have  only  been  acting  under  an  excite- 
ment produced  by  temporary  causes — if  they  are  already  sobering  down  from  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  days  of  July,  let  the  House  remember,  that  when  the  steady 
good  sense  and  reason  of  the  people  of  England  shall  return,  they  will  be  the  first 
to  reproach  us  with  the  baseness  of  having  sacrificed  the  constitution  in  the  viun 
hope  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  a  temporary  burst  of  popular  feeling ;  they  will 
be  the  first  to  blame  us  for  deferring  this  question  to  popular  opinion,  instead  of 
acting  upon  our  own  judgment.  For  my  own  part,  not  seeing  the  necessity  for  this 
reform,  doubting  much  whether  the  demand  for  reform  is  so  urgent,  and  doubting 
still  more  whether,  if  carried,  this  measure  can  be  a  permanent  one,  I  give  my 
conscientious  opposition  to  this  bill.  In  doing  this,  I  feel  the  more  confident,  because 
the  bill  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  recommended  from  the  throne — because  it  is 
not  founded  on  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution — ^because  it  does  not 
give  security  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown — because  it  does  not  guarantee  the 
legitimate  rights,  influences,  and  privileges  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament — because 
it  is  not  calculated  to  render  secure  and  permanent  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  people — and  above  all,  because  it  subverts  a  system  of  government  which  has 
combined  security  to  personal  liberty,  and  protection  to  property,  with  vigour  in  the 
executive  power  of  the  State,  in  a  more  perfect  degree  than  ever  existed  in  any  age, 
or  in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate  the  House  divided;  for  the  second  reading,  367;  against 
it,  281;  majority,  136. 

July  12,  1831, 

Lord  John  Russell  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  English  Reform  Bill;  Lord  Maitland  moved,  that  the  petition  of 
the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Appleby,  which  had  been  presented 
on  the  22nd  of  June,  should  be  read,  and  then  the  petition  having  been  read,  bis  lord- 
ship proceeded  to  move  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee,  ana  that  the  petitioners 
be  permitted  to  produce  evidence  in  respect  to  the  facts  stated  in  the  petition,  in 
order  to  show  their  claim  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  that  clause  in  the 
bill  by  which  they  were  to  be  included  in  the  schedule  A,  containing  a  list  of  those 
boroughs  that  were  to  be  disfranchised  al'ogether. 

Lord  John  Russell  decidedly  opposed  the  motion. 

SiE  Robert  Peel  expressed  his  earnest  hope,  that  the  majority  of  the  House, 
anxious  as  they  all  must  be  to  guard  against  establishing  so  dangerous  a  precedent 
as  would  be  done  in  this  case,  would  well  weigh  the  nature  of  the  petition  before 
them.  Should  the  nDble  lord  who  last  spoke  prevail  on  the  House  to  reject  the 
motion  now  before  them,  it  would  be  decisive  as  to  disfranchising  all  these  boroughs 
without  hearing  them.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  House  was  competent,  as  a 
legislative  body,  to  decide  whether  they  would  proceed  to  disfranchise  certain 
boroughs,  on  the  principles  laid  d^)wn  in  the  preamble  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He 
would  not  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  competency  of  the  House  to  do  so;  the 
petitioners  themselves  did  not  controvert  this  opinion — they  did  not  deny  the  legis- 
lative body  to  be  capable  of  making  laws,  but  they  argued  thus: — "  We  admit,  that 
the  principle  upon  which  the  disfranchisement  of  boroughs  is  to  be  effected,  is  a 
correct  one,  but  we  want  to  show,  that  the  principle  does  not  apply  to  us."  And 
would  any  majority  of  that  House,  however  powernil,  and  satisfied  of  the  policy  of 
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adhering  to  that  principle,  refuse  these  petitioners  the  opportunity  of  showing  that 
the  principle  of  tne  bill  did  not  apply  to  them  ?  They  urged  that,  as  the  borough 
contains  more  than  2,000  inhabitants,  thoy  ought  not  to  lose  the  right  of  returning 
members  to  parliament,  and  they  desired  to  8how  that  such  is  the  fact,  that  the  popu- 
lation  return  of  1811  was  correct,  and  that  of  1821  erroneous,  by  omitting  one  of  the 
parishes.  In  what  way  were  the  facts  they  asserted  to  be  established  P  Surely  not 
by  general  discussion  in  the  House,  but  by  satisfactory  evidence.  Admitting  the 
distinction  between  property  and  franchise,  let  us  show  the  latter  the  respect  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  If  the  House  were  prepared  tu  refuse  these  parties  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  their  case,  it  would  establish  a  most  dangerous  precedent ;  for 
what  would  prevent  the  same  precedent  from  being  extended  to  any  other  bill  which 
might  be  brought  before  them ;  and  by  which  the  rights  of  property  or  of  persons 
might  be  endangered. 

After  a  lengthened  discussion,  Lord  John  Russell  said,  the  government  were  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  statement  of  the  petitioners,  as  far  as  the  parishes  were  concerned, 
but  he  would  not  enter  into  the  case  until  the  bill  was  in  committee. 

The  House  then  divided;  for  the  motion,  187 ;  against  it,  285;  minority,  98. 

JuLT  13,  1831. 

On  the  motion  for  going  into  a  Committee  on  the  second  day, — 
Sir  Robebt  Prel  observed,  that  one  point  of  im|>ortauce  bad  arisen  out  of  the 
discussion  of  last  night,  to  which  he  wished  to  invito  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord 
and  of  his  Majesty^s  government.     The  House  had  decided  against  hearing  counsel 
in  support  of  the  allegations  embodied  in  the  petition  from  the  borongh  of  Appleby, 
but  it  appeared  to  him  that  that  decision  could  not  be  understood  as  peremptory 
against  receiving  evidence  in  support  of  claims  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  bill.    He  would  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  whether  it  were  not  ver}'  possible  that 
Appleby,  Ashbourne,  or  Wareham,  for  example,  might  petition  for  the  purpose  of 
being  permitted  to  prove  bona  fide  that  they  were  really  entitled  to  their  present 
franchise,  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  ministers  themselves,  and  not  with  thedis- 
nonest  design  of  unfairly  impeding,  obstructing,  or  defeating,  the  Reform  Bill.     If 
any  case  should  be  proposed  for  re-consideration  where  mere  vexatious  delay  was 
evidently  the  object  sought,  then  surely  it  was  open  for  the  majority  summarily  to 
reject  the  proposition;  but  he  could  see  no  just  reason  why  they  should  shut  the 
door  indiscriminately  on  every  complaint  of  grievance,  on  the  assumption  that  Jt 
must  necessarily  have  originated  in  factious  and  improper  motives.     He  wished, 
therefore,  to  know  whether  it  were  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  borough  was  to  be  allowed  to  offer  any  evidence  to 
the  committee,  to  show  that  it  ought  not  to  be  disfranchised.     In  his  opinion  the 
committee  should  be  instructed  to  receive  evidence,  and  it  would  always  have  it  in 
Its  own  power  to  reject  that  which  was  unnecessary,  inapplicable,  or  proposed  only 
to  create  delay.     Another  difficulty  in  connexion  with  this  subject  also  presented 
itself  to  his  mind,  and  he  would  take  that  opportunity  very  briefly  to  explain  ita 
nature,  in  the  hope  that  the  noble  lord  might  be  induced  to  remove  it,  the  rather, 
as  the  objection  would  still  hold  whether  he  were  disposed  to  recognise  the  principle 
or  not.      Commissioners,  it  appeared,   were  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing   the  counties,   with  a   view  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions   of  the 
bill ;  and  pursuant  to  their  report  the  House  of  Commons  hereafter  would  be  in 
somedeg^ree  re-modelled.     The  report  then,  must,  of  course,  have  a  very  material 
bearing  on  the  question  itself;  for  certain  counties,  according  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  were  henceforward  to  be  allowed  four  representatives,  and  the  distribution 
of  these  representatives  would  entirely  depend  on  the  decision  of  the  commissioners. 
Now,  if  he  could  be  informed  by  what  principle  the  commissioners  thus  appointed 
were  to  be  guided  in  such  divisions,  it  would,  in  some  degree,  simplify  the  subject, 
and  enable  him  more  distinctly  to  understand  it,  and  help  to  disembarrass  him  of  a 
difficulty  which  he  could  not  at  present  satisfactorily  get  over.     He  was  the  more 
desirous  of  information,  as  a  noble  lord,  favourable  to  the  princi])le  of  the  bill,  had 
g^ven  a  notice  of  motion,  to  the  effect  that  such  counties,  instead  of  being  divided  into 
two  separate  districts,  should  remain  undivided,  and,  as  a  whole,  return  their  four 
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representetiTes.     In  the  case  of  Warwickshire,  for  instanee,  it  was  highly  impoiiaot 
to  know  whether  Birmingham  and  Coventrr  were  to  be  included  in  one  division ; 
as  every  hon.  member  must  see  that  the  landed  interest  would  necessarily  be  mate- 
rially  infloenced  by  an  arrangement  which  might  give  the  freemen  of  those  places 
a  doable  franchise.    He  mentioned  thb  one  instance  merely  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  natiue  of  his  objection. 
Later  in  the  evening,  the  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  eommittee^—- 
Sir  R.  Peel  sud  he  meant  to  address  himself  simply  and  exclusively  to  tiie  matter 
before  the  House ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said,  heshomd  confine  him- 
adf  to  the  question — whether  the  consideration  of  the  schedules  A  and  B  dould  be 
a4]oanied?    He  should  act  on  the  admonition  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  and  make 
bat  a  short  roeech.     It  often  happened,  that  the  short  speeches  were  most  able  and 
effsetive.    Now,  the  last  word,  effective,  reminded  him  of  an  espres^n  which  had 
been  naed,  he  believed  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  Windsor— he  meant  the  word 
**  talented.*^  He  accounted  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman*s  using  so  vile  a  word,  by  his 
having  read  so  much  of  Irish  documents  of  late.    In  the  diseuiaaon,  he  should  avoid 
as  much  as  he  could,  any  reference  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  which  they  had  had 
saffident  opportunity  to  discuss ;  and  it  was  not  regular  to  renew  that  part  of  the 
passion  in  the  committee.     The  time  to  do  so  would  be  in  the  House,  on  the  mo- 
tion that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  received,  or  upon  the  third  reading  of  tiie 
Ul.  There  were  many  details  which  required  discussion ;  and  to  them,  in  the  com- 
nittee  he  should,   as  far  as  possible,  confine  himself.    He  thought,  that  if  hie 
Majesty's  government  hod  taken  the  prudent  course  after  they  had  obtained  a  minority 
of  136  upon  the  general  principle  of  the  bill,  not  to  insist  upon  the  discussion  of  tb!e 
details,  without  waiting  for  necessary  information  to  be  laid  before  the  House,  they 
wonki  have  done  more  than  at  present  to  satisfy  the  House  and  the  country.     Bus 
koew,  indeed,  that  the  advocates  of  the  bill  were  already  satisfied  with  thtf  infiHrma* 
tiott  which  they  possessed,  and  that  they  were  afraid  they  should  be  overtaken  by  the 
returns  of  1831 .    They  were  acting  on  the  principle  of  population,  that  is  to  say,  of 
2,000  and  4,000 ;  but  then  thev  took  the  population  of  1821  as  their  basis,  although 
they  should  have,  in  three  weeks,  the  returns  of  the  population  for  1831 ;  by  which, 
periiaps,  before  the  bill  could  leave  that  House,  it  might  be  proved,  that  those  places 
which  were  exempted  from  the  disfranchisement  ou^t,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  bill,  to  have  been  subjected  to  it ;  and  those  which  had  been  sul^^ected  to  it, 
ought  to  have  been  exempted.     It  had  been  said,  those  who  furnished  his  Miyes^'t 
ministers  vrith  the  information  on  which  they  had  acted,  were  the  partisans  of  min- 
isters ;  but  no  partisans  ever  performed  a  service  to  their  party  in  a  more  dumsy 
manner,  for  documents  so  conclusivo,  as  to  the  necesnty  of  dday,  he  never  saw. 
The  noble  lord,  when  he  produced  these  documents,  could  never  have  supposed,  thai 
the  members  would  look  so  far  as  page  58.     The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  iiifonn»- 
tioo  contained  in  these  documents  was  not  strictly  official.      That  might  be ;  bat  it 
was  information  sought  for  and  obtained  by  his  Majesty^s  government,  and  deemed 
by  them  of  great  importance ;  and  it  was  information,  in  which  palpable  and  not 
immaterial  errors  were  to  bo  found.    In  page  58,  the  names  of  Bolton,  Hnddersfield, 
Bradford,  Kidderminster,  Kendal,  Macclesfield,  Oldham,  Rochdale,  including  the 
township  of  Spotland,  and  in  short,  the  names  of  all  the  towns,  twenty-five  in 
number,  inserted  in  Schedule  D  were  all  contained.    One  ffentleman  was  deputed  to 
collect  information  connected  with  the  population,  in  all  Uiose  several  towns ;  and 
in  his  report  he  states,  that  he  has  collected  the  information  furnished  in  his  reporty 
from  what  he  considered  the  best  sources  of  information ;  bat  that  if  more  time  had 
been  allowed  him,  more  correct  information  would  have  been  obtained  onthesoljeots 
which  he  was  instructed  to  enquire  about.  He  would  not  oharacterise  the  change  the 
ministers  proposed  as  a  new  constitution ;  he  would  use  no  objectionable  term ;  he 
would  only  sav,  they  were  about  to  make  an  important  change  in  the  representadve 
system ;  and  here  was  a  gentleman,  consulted  by  his  M^jea^s  ministers,  and  called 
upon  by  them  to  collect  information,  whose  own  report  showed,  that  his  Ms^ty's  go?« 
emment  and  the  House  were  not  in  possession  of  the  information  on  which  thsr 
could  rely,  and  which  might  be  obtuned  if  a  little  more  time  were  allowed.    But  hfa 
Majesty*s  ministers  wished  not  to  wait  for  this  information,  and  to  force  the  House  to 
discuss  and  decide,  before  it  was  in  possession  of  the  requbite  infomwtioa.    His 
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right  bon.  friend  had  so  much  understated  this  case,  that  the  Iloose  would  perliftps 
allow  him  to  explain  the  position  in  which  it  was  placed.  It  was  not  in  poweMion 
of  the  instructions  under  which  the  gentleman  acted  who  made  this  report.  M/beo- 
ever  a  leg^l  opinion  was  referred  to,  there  was  also  a  clamour  for  the  case;  fork 
was  truly  said,  that  the  opinion  could  not  be  understood  without  the  case;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  he  suid,  that  tiie  House  could  not  understand  this  gentleman*!  report, 
until  it  had  his  instructions.  It  appeared,  however,  by  his  own  report,  that  he  had 
taken  a  fortnight  to  complete  his  mission ;  and  whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  skill 
and  prudence  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  their  generosity  and  candour,  in  producing 
these  documents,  could  not  be  doubted.  He  gave  them  great  credit  for  it,  and  hailed 
it  as  a  good  omen  of  the  future  discus.sions  on  the  bill.  This  g^ntlenmn  in  colleet- 
ing  information,  took  a  town  a  day,  and  even  a  day  for  each  town  exceeded  the  por» 
tion  of  time  allowed  him.  He  was  not  to  spend  more  than  a  day  in  collecting  in- 
formation relative  to  any  one  town ;  and  probably,  though  it  was  not  so  stated,  be 
was  paid  by  the  day.  lie  stated  distinctly,  however,  that  one  day  exceeded  the 
portion  of  time  allowed  for  his  enquiries  concerning  the  population  of  Rocbdak; 
including  the  township  of  Spotland ;  and  therefore  he  asked  the  noble  lord,  whether 
it  were  rair  to  go  into  the  question  so  far  as  Rochdale  and  the  township  of  Spotland 
were  concerned,  until  the  information  which  this  gentleman  could  not  procure,  within 
the  time  allowed,  but  which  he  distinctly  intimated  might  be  obtained,  had  been 
procured.  He  had  pointed  out  these  errors,  because  he  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do 
so.  It  might  be  more  politic  to  leave  these  flaws  in  the  measure,  for  he  was  agaiust 
the  bill;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  its  consistent  opponent,  and  if  it  must  be 
passed,  he  wished  to  see  it  passed  with  the  least  mischief  to  the  country.  It  was  yet, 
perhaps,  possible  that  some  of  its  more  injurious  clauses  might  be  got  over;  but  if, 
on  its  third  reading,  he  found  that  the  evils  still  over- balanced  the  good,  he  should 
continue  (o  vote  against  the  measure.  He  trusted,  however,  that  opportunity  would 
be  afforded  for  perfectly  fair  discussion  on  every  portion  of  the  subject ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  any  vexatious  delay ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  those  who  were  more  sincere  in  favour  of  the 
bill  ought  to  be  the  greatest  advocates  for  a  full  discussion  of  its  details,  with  a  view 
of  making  them  as  perfect  as  possible.  He  would  briefly  state  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  main  defects  of  the  bill,  which  still  remained  unanswered,  af^er  all  that  had 
been  said  on  the  other  side.  In  the  flrst  place  he  could  not  see  the  advantage  of  this 
wholesale  disfranchisement,  for  he  set  a  much  higher  value  on  prescription  than  the 
noble  lord  appeared  to  do ;  the  next  point  to  which  he  had  never  heard  an  answer 
was  that  which  had  been  so  well  urged,  that  the  taking  away  the  nominatioo 
boroughs  would  prevent  the  accession  of  new  talent  to  the  House ;  the  third  point 
was,  that  if  this  bill  were  carried,  there  would  be  no  certainty  of  any  one  who  was 
called  upon  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Crown  being  returned,  after  the  required  Tacattea 
of  his  seat  on  his  appointment  to  office ;  his  next  ground  of  objection  was,  that  thb 
change  would  be  the  means  of  excluding  from  the  Hoiuh;  of  Commons  men  of  retirrd 
habibi,  but  of  profound  knowledge,  who  would  not  like  to  present  themselves  before 
the  £10  voters  instituted  by  this  bill.  Further  he  had  to  observe,  that  the  bill 
would  be  the  means  of  entirely  excluding  the  colonial  interest ;  and  lastly,  he  ob- 
jected to  the  bill,  that  under  a  limited  monarchy  it  did  not  afford  suflicient  check 
against  the  passions  of  the  people.  They  were  about  to  make  an  experiment  of  a 
uniform  system  of  representation,  and  were  destroying  one  of  those  checks,  sanc- 
tioned by  successful  u.«age,  without  substituting  any  other.  Having  said  so  much 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  clause  now  before  the  committee,  he  wished  to  state  why  be 
thought  it  would  be  more  rational  to  postpone  its  consideration.  Such  a  course 
would  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  all  who  were  friends  to  moderate  reform, 
who  might  then  show  how  far  they  were  ready  to  go.  Nor  would  it  be  inconsistent 
with  the  views  of  the  noble  lonl  who  intnxluced  the  bill,  as  stated  by  him  not  long 
since.  He  did  not  want  to  quote  the  noble  lord's  words,  and  he  admitted,  that  in  the 
altered  tem])er  of  the  times,  a  juntiflcation  might  be  found  for  a  change  of  opinion  on 
the  subject.  The  noble  lonl,  however,  did  not  always  consider  it  the  wisest  courve, 
that  disfranchisement  should  priH^ede  enfranchisement.  Two  vears  ago  the  noble 
lord  said,  **  Let  us  flrst  agree  what  towns  should  be  enfranchised,  and  then  we  shall 
consider  what  boroughs  may  be  disfranchised,  and  what  oom|)ensatioii  it  iDay  be 
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cspedient  to  grant  theiii.^*    He  had,  therefore  the  high  sanction  of  the  noble  lord, 
as  a  moderate  reformer,  to  the  ;.rinciple  that  they  should  first  consider  to  what  large 
towns  it  was  proper  to  give  the  right  of  returning  members.     It  had  been  said,  that 
in  doing  this  a  certain  arbitrary  line  must  be  adopted,  and  so  it  must,  if  the  House 
firft  proceed  to  determine  what  boroughs  were  to  be  disfranchised.  The  most  rational 
eoorse,  however,  was,  to  determine,  in  the  first  instance,  what  towns  should  be  en- 
franchised ;  and  having  determined  that,  to  make  the  disfranchisement  commensu- 
rate with  the  enfranchisement.    If  this  course  had  no  other  recommendation}  it  would 
be  preferable  on  the  ground  that  it  would  afford  something  like  a  check  to  perpetual 
dis^unchisements.   When  disfranchisement  should  hereafter  be  proposed,  it  might  be 
said,  we  have  not  destroyed  the  small  boroughs  as  a  nuisance,  but  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  enfranchising  large  towns,  and  the  disfranchisement  would  not  precede  the 
necessity  for  such  a  measure ;  but  if  it  could  be  said,  that  the  House  disfranchised 
boroughs  having  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  gave  the  franchise  to  towns  con- 
taining  a  population  above  10,000,  let  it  be  able  to  reply,  that  at  least  it  substituted 
large  for  small  towns,  and  only  agreed  to  a  disfranchisement  commensurate  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case.     It  would  be  a  great  advantage,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  schedule  A.     He  did  not  approve  of  schedule  A,  on 
principle ;  but  if  he  were  obliged  to  consider  it,  he  should  prefer  doing  so  after  the 
House  had  decided  to  what  towns  the  elective  franchise  should  be  given.     If  they 
proceeded  to  disfranchise  certain  boroughs,  as  if  they  were  abating  a  nuisance,  the 
precedent  might  be  used  hereafter  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  any  borough  to  a 
popular  clamour  for  reform.    Upon  this  precedent  they  might  be  called  upon  to  yield  to 
another  and  more  extensive  reform,  and  what  opposing  check  would  their  own  acts 
and  deliberations  offer?   If  a  borough  containing  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  might 
be  considered  a  nuisance,  and  deprived  of  its  franchise,  might  not  a  borough  con- 
taining less  than  5,000,  inhabitants  hereafter  be  so  considered ;  and  upon  what  prin- 
ciple could  the  noble  lord  then  refuse  to  sacrifice  it  ?     He  had  confined  himself  to 
stating  the  grounds  upon  which  he  objected  •to  schedule  A,  and  cordially  adopted  the 
proposal  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  clause. 

July  14,  1831. 

In  a  debate  on  the  question  for  going  into  a  Committee  on  the  third  day, — 
Sn  Robert  Peei^  rising  after  Lord  Althorp,  said  he  could  not  avoid  expressing 
snrprise  at  the  language  of  tlie  noble  lord.  He  did  not  hear  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (^Sir  C.  Wetherell),  in  any  part  of  his  speech,  discuss  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
His  bon.  and  learned  friend's  observations  had  a  direct  reference  to  the  matter  before 
the  House,  and  he  had  put  questions  of  great  importance  to  the  government,  which 
the  noble  lord,  he  must  say,  had  pointedly  evaded.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  asked  for  information  on  the  subject  of  that  bill  which  makes  population 
the  test  of  disfranchisement.  He  had  asked  what  evidence  they  possessed  on  the 
subject  of  that  population,  and  the  noble  lord  had  not  thought  proper  to  answer 
him.  The  noble  lord  paid,  that  he  appealed  to  the  people  of  England.  When 
the  noble  lord  made  that  appeal  with  so  much  confidence,  the  people  of  England 
might  perchance  reply  by  asking  a  question  of  the  noble  lord.  They  might  ask, 
whether  it  were  fitting  that  the  population  was  to  be  the  test  of  disfranchisement, 
when  the  government  took  the  population,  not  as  it  existed  at  present,  but  as  it 
was  stated  to  be  ten  years  ago  ?  The  noble  lord  might  answer  his  learned  friend 
or  not,  as  he  pleased.  It  undoubtedly  was  in  his  power  to  refuse  to  do  so,  but 
declining  to  answer  would  be  well  understood.  It  was  his  (Sir  Robert  Peel's) 
decided  impression  that  the  ministers  were  unable  to  answer;  that  they  did  not 
possess  the  power  to  give  an  answer.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  learned  gentle- 
man would  consider  well  before  he  moved  tor  the  information  he  required.  If 
the  test  of  population  were  adopted,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  necessary  that  the 
returns  should  be  correct ;  but  he  thought  it  expedient  to  avoid  taking  any  steps 
at  present  which  would  seem  to  recognise  the  fact,  that  population  was  to  be  the 
test.  If  he  thought  that,  by  voting  for  the  more  accurate  information  required 
by  his  hon.  friend,  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  admitting  population  to  be 
the  test  of  disfranchisement,  undoubtedly  he  would  vote  against  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend's  motion.  If,  however,  a  mtgority  of  that  House  came  to  the  de- 
70— Vol,  II. 
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termination  that  population  was  to  be  the  test,  it  would  then  be  a  question  for 
their  most  serious  consideration,  whether  tiiey  were  to  take  as  their  test  the  old 
returns  of  18*21,  or  those  which  they  were  to  be  iu  iK»session  of  in  the  course  of 
the  next  fortnight.  Could  the  House  possibly  forget  what  they  had  heard  that 
night  on  the  subject  of  the  returns  ?  Could  they  forget,  that  the  hon.  inembcr 
for  Preston  (Mr.  John  Wood)  had  told  them,  the  returns  of  1831  were  not  to  be 
depended  on,  becau£e  he  knew  that  tricks  had  been  practised  to  increase  the 
numbers  in  particular  places ;  and  that  in  one  borough,  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted,  300  persons  had  slept  the  night  before  the  return  was  made,  in  order  to 
bring  it  within  the  ride  ?  So,  by  this  argument,  if  from  any  accident  the  popula- 
tion of  a  borough  was  increased ;  if  the  stage-coach  happened  to  break  down,  and 
six  persons  more  than  ordinary  slept  in  the  borough  of  Malton,  that  was  to  iove 
it  from  disfranchisement ;  or  if  a  groat  fight  happened  to  take  place  in  the  yieicity 
of  a  particular  town  on  the  day  of  the  retuni,  that  was  to  determine  the  pc»int 
of  disfranchisement.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  difficulties  and  absurdities 
they  were  called  on  to  take  the  population  returns  as  a  method  of  determining 
the  right  to  exercise  the  elective  franchizic.  Nothing,  he  apprehended,  cou;d 
well  be  more  absurd.  It  reminded  him  of  an  academical  absurdity  which  WAi 
probably  familiar  to  the  IIuuso.  It  was  this — *'*■  given  the  height  of  the  mast  and 
the  name  of  the  vessel,  to  determine  the  length  of  the  voyage."  This  no  doubt 
appeared  very  absurd,  but  the  principle,  if  principle  it  could  be  called,  on  which 
this  bill  went,  by  which  the  House  was  reqiurcd  to  solve  the  problem; — ** given  the 
number  of  women  and  children  in  a  certain  place,  to  determine  the  independence 
of  the  electors,"  was  e<[ually  ab^urd.  He  would  ask  the  government  to  answer 
him  this  question — If  your  object  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  nomination  boroughs — 
and  you  have  declared  that  to  be  your  principal  object — why  is  it,  that  you  permit 
these  nomination  boroughs  to  retain  one  of  their  members,  because  they  nave  a 
fraction  above  2,000  inhabitants?  If  you  wi^h  to  destroy  all  nominations  and 
corrupt  influence,  as  you  say,  why  do  you  not  take  away  their  members  altogetlier, 
instead  of  permitting  them  to  retain  one  ?  But  then  it  would  probably  be  said, 
that  they  wore  about  to  call  in  a  now  constituency.  Why,  it  might  happen,  and 
in  many  j)lucos  ho  bolioviKl  would  happen,  that  a  greater  number  of  respectable 
£10  hou:^olu)lders  were  to  be  found  in  boroughs  which  did  not  come  within  the  Iilc 
of  2,000  inhabitants,  than  in  boroughs  which  possessed  more  than  the  required  4,0(Kk. 
This  showed  the  fallacious  nature  of  the  principle  on  which  they  were  required  tu 
proceed.  The  noble  lord  had,  indeed,  found  something  of  that  kind  himself.  In 
the  ease  of  Down  ton  and  St.  Germain's,  the  noble  lord  had  been  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  there  were  not  a  suthcient  number  of  £\0  householders  to  form  a 
respectable  constituency.  Could  there  be  a  stronger  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
principle  for  which  he  and  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  contended — that  population 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  tost  of  competition  fur  the  elective  franchise,  or  of  in- 
efficiency in  the  oxorcise  of  the  right  which  it  confers?  For  these  reasons  he 
objected  to  population  as  a  test  at  all  of  the  necessity  of  disfranchisement ;  but  if 
the  House  should  ultimately  be  of  opinion  that  population  ought  to  be  the  test, 
then  for  the  same  reasons  he  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  they  should  take  the 
latest,  and  it  was  presumed  to  be  most  accurate,  return,  that  of  1831.  Under  any 
circunifrtances  he  made  bold  to  assert,  in  contradiction  to  the  noble  lord,  tliat  the 
discussion  was  not  irrelevant  to  the  (piostion  before  the  House. 

In  the  oonmiittee,  later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Uobort  Peel,  rising  after  Dr.  Lushington,  who  had  followed  Sir  Edward 
Sugdon,  said,  that  if  he  were  inclined  tu  renew  the  discussion  on  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gouileman  who  sat  down  on  the  mim»- 
terial  l>onoh  atforded  him  an  opiiortunity.  Hut  he  would  adhere  to  the  rule  which 
he  had  laid  down,  and  not  revive  the  discussion  of  the  principle  while  the  bill  was 
in  committee.  He  trusted,  that  both  Aides  of  the  House  would  come  to  the  con* 
siiieration  of  the  measure,  determiiuHl  to  lay  :iside  all  angry  feelings,  and  he  hejHil 
his  hon.  and  learned  friond  (Sir  E.  Sugdon)  would  trct  the  Hrst  example  of  forlx>ar- 
anoe,  and  abstain  from  any  |>erson;d  recrimination.  His  character  htood  too  high 
to  be  hurt  by  any  int-inuations  which  could  be  thrown  out  against  it,  and  be  nectl 
not  repeat  to  the  House  that  explanation  which  proved  must  saUsflKtory  to  th« 
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last  parliament,  relative  to  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  borough  of  Weymouth. 
The  House,  be  understood,  was  to  consider  the  boroughs  enumerated  in  schedule  A, 
as  being  part  of  the  first  clause,  and  he  rose  to  offer  a  suggestion  which  would  facili- 
tate the  discussion  upon  the  bill,  if  it  met  with  the  concurrence  of  the  House.  Fifty- 
seven  boroughs  were  included  in  the  schedule,  upon  each  of  which  it  was  competent 
for  any  gentleman  to  raise  a  discussion,  involving  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
bill.     Now,  he  thought  the  best  course  would  be,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
this  question,  whether  all  boroughs  containing  fewer  than  2,000  inhabitants  should 
be  disfranchised,  and  when  the  will  of  the  House  was  clearly  manifested  by  a  de- 
cided nugority,  he,  for  one,  should  not  be  disposed  to  repeat  the  division  in  the  case 
of  each  particular  borough,  upon  the  understanding  that,  with  respect  to  every 
borough  where  a  prima  facie  case  could  be  established,  that  it  did  not  fall  below 
the  line  drawn  by  ministers,  an  opportunity  for  full  discussion  should  be  afforded. 
He,  however,  still  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  speak  upon  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  when  the  report  was  brought  up,  or  upon  the  third  reading  of  the  bill.     He 
trusted,  that  all  sides  would  enter  into  the  committee  with  good  humour,  and  abstain 
firom  throwing  out  imputations  of  any  sort.    Let  them  remember,  that  they  were 
now  forming  a  new  constitution,  and  if  it  were  to  be  adopted,  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  in  making  it  as  perfect  as  possible. 
Rising  after  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  who  had  followed  Mr.  Baring, — 
Sir  Riobert  Peel,  in  explanation,  said,  that  he  was  as  much  opposed  to  the  general 
disfranchisement  included  in  the  bill  as  his  hon.  friend ;  but  as  on  the  principle  of 
that  disfranchisement  the  House  had  overruled  him,  he  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  enter  into  discussions  on  those  boroughs  which  fell  within  the  rule 
which  the  House  had  determined  on.     Reserving  the  right  of  pressing  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  whole  clause  on  bringing  up  the  report,  or  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  he  repeated,  that  he  did  not  consider  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  separate 
division  upon  every  borough.     He  shoidd  be  content,  that  one  decision  should  affect 
all  boroughs  in  schedule  A  which  had  a  population  confessedly  under  2,000.     For 
instance,  he  would  take  the  case  of  Blechingley,  and  if  a  vote  of  the  House  dis- 
franchised Blechingloy,  he  should  be  satisfied  to  consider  that  as  extending  to  all 
boroughs  similarly  situated.     Hut  for  all  other  boroughs — that  was  to  say,  for  all 
which  could  make  out  a  prima  facie  case,  that  their  respective  populations  were 
alx>ve  2,000 — there  should  be  separate  consideration.     To  bring  this  question  to 
issue,  he  would  suergcst  that  the  word  "  each,"  be  left  out  of  the  clause. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  again,  in  reply  to  Mr.  John  Campbell,  said,  it  might  be  very 
well  for  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Stafford,  as  a  friend  to  the  bill,  to  make 
the  suggestion  that  the  word  *^  none"  should  stand  instead  of  the  word  ^^each,** 
but  the  opponents  of  the  measure  must  follow  the  course  that  seemed  best  to  them. 
The  bill  said,  that  each  borough  inserted  in  schedule  A  should  be  disfranchised. 
Now  the  proposition  before  the  committee  was,  with  the  view  to  prevent  this  dis- 
franchisement, to  leave  out  the  word  *^  each,"  which,  no  doubt  in  this  case  meant 
"  all  ;^  and  it  was  on  the  withdrawal  of  that  word  he  wbhed  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House.  The  wonl  he  proposed  to  leave  out  would  make  nonsense  of  the  whole 
clause.  He  begged  leave  now  to  propose,  pro  forma^  that  instead  of  the  words  in 
the  first  clause,  *'  That  each  of  the  boroughs  enumerated  in  schedule  A,  &c.,  shall 
cease,  &c.,"  that  the  clause  stand,  "  That  of  the  boroughs,  Ac." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  afterwards  said,  he  did  not  intend  to  consult  hon.  gentlemen 
oppoj>ite  as  to  the  course  he  thought  proper  to  pursue.  They  wished  not  only  to 
draw  up  the  bill,  hut  also  to  propose  the  amendments  that  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  were  to  niukc.  He  had  suggested  that  the  word  "each"  should  be  left 
out  to  save  time,  and  with  a  view,  undoubtedly,  of  defeating  the  bill.  Nothing  was 
more  common,  than  to  pursue  such  a  course,  and  propose  that  all  the  words  after 
the  first  should  be  left  out. 

July  15,  1831. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  fourth  night,  on  an  amendment  moved  by  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew, — 

Sut  RouEBT  Peel  said,  that  the  advantage  which  had  been  taken  of  the  declaratioii 
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which  he  made  the  other  night,  as  to  the  coarse  of  proceeding  he  should  adopt  with 
respect  to  this  bill,  was  enough  to  discourage  him  from  mddnff  any  similar  deelara- 
tion  a^ain.  What  he  had  proposed  to  do  was,  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Hoose  on 
the  principle  of  disfranchisement  in  general,  instead  of  troubling  the  House  with  a 
division  on  the  case  of  each  particular  borough.  The  hon.  baronet's  (Sir  A. 
Agnew's)  amendment  had  been  given  notice  of  two  or  three  days  before.  It  was 
not  made  in  any  concert  with  him,  for  the  hon.  baronet  did,  in  fact,  vi>te  against  the 
amendment  which  he  moved  last  night.  But  time  ought  to  be  given  to  diseoss 
whether  the  disfranchisement  should  be  total  or  partial  r  He  shomd  pus  over  the 
taunts  of  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester.  He  thought  he  could  aflbrd  to  do  so. 
He  was  quite  sure,  that  they  would  never  come  to  the  details  of  this  bill  if  they  were 
constantly  diverted  by  considerations  of  a  personal  nature.  The  hon.  member  for 
Colchester  said,  that  the  omission  of  the  word  *^  each,*'  had  been  proposed  in  order 
to  make  nonsense  of  the  clause.  That  he  admitted ;  it  would  generally  be  the  efl^ 
of  moving  the  omission  of  certain  words  from  any  clause ;  but  it  would  have  beeo 
perfectly  competent  for  any  gentleman  to  have  made  sense  of  the  clause,  by  moving 
that  six  or  seven  of  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A  be  retained.  He  was  not  a  strennoos 
supporter  of  the  hon.  baronet^s  amendment;  but  when  this  altemative  was  offisred 
him,  he  should  follow  the  course  pursued  bv  all  statesmen,  and  of  the  two  evils  adopt 
the  least.  There  was  another  line  of  conduct  which  he  might  adopt — that  of  leav- 
ing the  House  altogether;  but  that  was  not  a  course  conautent  with  his  doty  as  a 
member  of  parliament;  and  be  should  therefore  remain  in  his  place,  and  try  to 
amend  the  Inll  as  much  as  possible.  The  noble  lord  had  told  the  Hoose,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  union  of  Ireland  with  England,  the  close-boroughs  were  disfranchlaed ; 
but  the  noble  lord  had  forgotten  to  mention  this  important  fact — that  pecuniary  eom- 
pensation  accompanied  the  disfranchisement.  He  admitted,  however,  that  there 
were  at  present  ^reat  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  compensation,  arising  from 
the  state  of  pubhc  feeling  on  the  subject. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  by  316  against  205. 

On  the  question  that  the  words  *'  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,**  stand  part  of  the  claoae, 
relating  to  schedule  A, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  was  not  his  intention  unnecessarily  to  detain  the  com- 
mittee, by  pressing  a  division  in  the  case  of  Aldeburgh,  for  other  eases  wonki  arise, 
when  the  same  question  could  as  well,  or  perhaps  more  eonveniently  be  determined 
by  taking  the  sense  of  the  committee.  But  he  felt  it  necessary  to  state,  that,  as 
he  altogether  questioned  the  propriety  of  making  population  alone  the  test  of  quali- 
fication, he  should  for  hb  own  satbfaction,  as  well  as  firom  a  sense  of  public  doty, 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  propriety  of  including  within  the  schedule  A 
the  very  first  of  those  boroughs  which  clearly  came  within  the  line  of  disqualifica- 
tion drawn  by  the  noble  lord  as  to  the  number  of  2,000  inhabitants. 

Rising  after  Mr.  O'Connell, — Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  if  the  hon.  and  kamed 
gentleman^s  principles  were  acted  upon,  the  House  would  be  at  sea,  and  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  remodel  the  bill.  Said  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  ^  I 
do  not  care  about  the  population— whether  it  be  more  or  less — but  1  condemn  the 
boroughs  solely  because  they  are  nocnination  or  corrupt  boroughs.**  Said  the  noble 
lord,  ^^  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  degp'ee  of  influence  which  is  used,  and 
therefore  I  presume  it  from  the  amount  of  population."  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  think  this  perfectly  absurd ;  and  in  that  he  perfectly  agreed  with 
him.  He  wanted  to  know,  not  the  number  of  inhabitants,  but  the  decree  of  in- 
fluence used. 

The  question  that  the  words  *^  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk**  should  stand  part  of  the  clause, 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division;  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  instructed  to 
report  progress,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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PRINCE  LEOPOLD'S  ANNUITY. 

July  18, 1831. 

Lord  Althorp,  after  some  prefatory  remarks  relating  to  Prince  Leopold^s  resigna- 
tion of  his  annuity,  on  the  accessioD  of  His  Roval  Highness  to  the  throne  of  Belgium, 
read  the  following  letter  from  His  Royal  Highness  to  Earl  Grey,  received  that 
momiog: — 

"  Mablbobouoh  House,  July  15. 
"My  Dear  Lord  Grey; — Before  I  quit  the  country,  I  am  desirous  to  state,  in 
writini^,  the  intentions  and  views  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  you 
▼erhid^  this  morning  on  the  subject  of  my  British  annuity.  •> 

*^  As  Sovereign  of  Belgium,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  draw  from  this  country  any 
portion  of  the  income  which  was  settled  upon  me  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  the  period 
of  my  marriage.    Your  lordship  is,  however,  well  aware,  that  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  my  leaving  England,  I  have  maintained  my  establishments  here  upon  their  accus- 
tomed footing,  and  that,  consequently,  there  remain  to  be  fulfilled  and  discharged 
pecuniary  eng^ements,  and  outstanding  debts,  to  an  amount  which  it  is  quite  im- 
potable for  me  to  state  at  the. present  time  with  precision.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  I 
shall  have  accomplished  the  payment  of  these  demands,  it  is  my  intention  to  make 
orer,  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  whom  I  will  without  loss  of  time  appoint,  the  whole 
of  the  annuity  which  I  receive  from  this  country,  in  trust  for  the  following  purposes : — 
^*I  shall  require  my  trustees  to  maintain,  in  a  state  of  complete  habitation  and  of 
Repair,  the  house,  gardens,  and  park,  at  Claremont;  and  farther,  to  pay  all  the  sala- 
ries, pensions,  and  allowances,  which  I  shall  deem  a  proper  reward  to  those  persons 
who  have  claims  upon  me,  for  their  faithful  services  during  my  residence  in  this 
couDtry.    I  shall,  in  addition,  require  them  to  continue  all  those  charities,  and  annual 
<iooations  to  charitable  institutions,  which  have  been  allowed  or  subscribed  to,  either 
by  the  Princess  Charlotte  or  by  myself,  up  to  the  present  period. 

^^  All  these  objecfts  having  been  fulfilled,  it  is  my  wish  and  desire  that  the  remainder 
shall  be  repaid  into  the  British  exchequer. — I  remain,  my  dear  Lord  Grey,  most 
fiuthfully  yours, 

(Sigpaed)  "  Leopold." 

Mr.  George  Robinson  having  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this  spontaneous  con- 
^00,  on  the  part  of  His  Royal  Highness,  which  had  superseded  the  necessity  for 
1  question  which  he  had  intended  to  ask  on  the  subject, — 

Sn  Robert  Peel  said  he  conceived,  that  there  could  be  but  one  feeling  in  that 
Honse  as  to  the  extreme  liberality  of  Prince  Leopold,  in  thus  foregoing  his  pension, 
^  which  he  had  as  clear  and  undoubted  a  right  as  any  one  member  of  that  House 
^•d  to  his  own  estate.  lie  was,  therefore,  glad  that  the  hoji.  member  for  Worcester 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  asking  an  v  (questions  on  the  subject.  As  to  His  Royal 
^|ghness*s  compulsory  resignation  of  his  allowance,  or  any  part  of  it,  that  was  a 
thing  that  could  not  have  been  thought  of;  and  the  wise  conduct  which  had  just  been 
jounced  to  the  House,  could  only  be  considered  an  act  of  voluntary  and  unqualified 
liberality  on  the  part  of  Prince  Leopold.  To  him  it  seemed  a  very  wise  act,  and  well 
^Iculated  to  recommend  him  to  the  affections  of  those  who  were  about  to  place  him 
on  the  throne  of  their  country. 
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July  20,  1831. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  day,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  mto 

*  Comniittee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

On  the  question  that  Bletchingley  stand  part  of  schedule  A, — 

Sib  Robebt  Peel,  rising  after  Lord  Althorp,  said,  that  the  noble  lord,  in  the 

^P^h  he  hadjust  made,  had  opened  the  discussion  anew  into  the  whole  principles 

^  the  bilL    He  must  enter  his  protest  against  the  doctrines  which  had  been  laid 
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down  by  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  when  they  looked  at  the  measure 
as  a  whole,  they  would  soe  that  its  object  was,  to  give  to  the  people  a  full  and  lair 
representation  in  parliament,  and  that  as  such,  it  might  be  justly  described  aa  a 
restoration  of  the  ancient  principles  of  the  constitution;  for  that  those  principles 
were,  that  the  people  should  be  fully  and  fairly  represented  in  the  Commons  Iloose 
of  Parliament.  Now  that  involved  the  fallacy,  that  the  people  of  this  country  ever 
had  the  ri^ht  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  them  by  this  bill.  He  would  deny  that 
the  phrase,  '^  the  people  of  Lngland,"  ever  meant  the  people  of  England  as  they  wero 
polled  by  this  bill.  What  was  meant  by  the  people  of  England,  when  we  spoke  of 
the  representation  of  the  people  of  England  in  ancient  times,  consisted  in  the  great 
corporate  bodies,  and  those  great  classes  of  the  community  to  whom  the  franchise 
was  intrusted,  and  of  whom  the  members  sent  to  parliament  were  the  representatives. 
But  the  word  *^  people"  was  never  used  then  as  it  was  in  the  present  bill— it  was 
never  used  so  as  to  mean  £10  householders,  who  had  never  hitherto  possessed  a  right 
to  that  franchise,  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  give  them.  The  elective  franchise, 
as  it  had  been  established  in  England  in  former  times,  had  never  existed  in  the  form 
in  which  the  present  bill  proposed  to  establish  it,  but  in  a  much  better,  more  prac- 
tical, and  more  beneficial  form.  He  was  far  from  denying,  that  a  sentiment  of  dis- 
satisfaction had  been  expressed  throughout  the  country  with  r^ard  to  what  were 
called  nomination  boroughs;  but  that  dissatisfaction,  and  that  clamour,  with  respect 
to  tliose  boroughs,  he  felt  justified  in  attributing  entirely  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  measure  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  government,  under  the  sanction  of 
his  Majesty.  The  ministers  themselves  had  excited  that  clamour,  which  they  plemdod 
as  one  of  .the  grounds  for  disfranchising  those  boroughs.  So  far  as  burgage  tenure 
boroughs  were  concerned,  they  certainly  could  not  be  described  as  any  usurpation  on 
the  rights  of  the  people.  It  was  smd,  that  the  possession  of  such  boroughs  could 
not  be  advantageous  to  the  aristocracy,  and,  indeed,  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  had 
argued,  upon  a  former  nig'ht,  that  as  the  right  of  returning  members  from  such 
boroughs  was  vested  in  individuals,  it  was  not  probable  that  it  could  be  exercised  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  body,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  possession  of  such  boroughs 
was  disadvantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  at  large.  But  though  the 
power  might  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
it  ever  would  be  used  by  him  fur  the  promotion  of  his  individual  and  personal 
interests,  and  not  for  the  promotion  and  support  of  the  interests  of  the  general 
body  to  which  he  belonged?  If,  for  instance,  they  should  give  members  to  Binning- 
ham,  was  it  probable  that  those  members  would  attend  only  to  the  interests  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  not  to  the  interests  of  the  iron  manufacturers  at  large?  Now  those 
nomination  boroughs  served  the  same  purpose  exactly  with  respect  to  the  property 
and  interests  of  the  aristocracy. 

In  reply  to  the  Attorney-general,  Sir  Robert  observed,  that  the  observation  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  as  to  those  who  were  reformers  since  March  last,  could 
not  possibly  apply  to  him  (Sir  R.  Peel),  for  he  had  never  during  his  life  been  a  re- 
former, and  certainly  not  a  reformer  since  March  lost.  F.  e  had  quitted  office  on  the 
question  of  reform,  he  was  opposed  to  the  present  measure,  and  ne  should  continue 
to  give  it  his  opposition. 

Bletchingley  was  ordere.i  to  stand  part  of  schedule  A. 


DELAY  OF  THE  REFORM  BILL. 
Jilt  21,  1831. 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  "That  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  committee  on  the  reform 
of  parliament  ( England)  bill,  do  take  precedence  of  public  petitions,  notices  of  mo* 
tions,  and  other  onlers,  on  each  day  for  which  it  may  be  appointed.** 

In  the  conversation  which  ensueil, — 

.^iK  HoDERT  Pr.KL  was  satisfied,  if  the  noble  lord  would  only  trust  to  his  own 
plain  and  unbiassiKl  iudgment,  that  he  would  find  more  facilities  for  carrying  for- 
ward the  measure,  than  by  attending  to  the  re<'ommeodations  of  the  newspapen, 
and  considering  their  suggestions.    lict  the  noble  lord  act  on  his  own  Judgment, 
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and  disregard  their  advice — treating  with  indifference  and  contempt,  as  he  (Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel)  did,  the  shameful  menaces  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  deter  members 
of  that  House  from  performing  their  duty.     The  noble  lord  had  trusted  the  House, 
and  what  had  been  the  consequence?     A  disposition  had  been  excited  to  throw  no 
obstacles  in  his  way,  which  had  gone  so  far,  that  even  petitions  had  not  been  pre- 
sented, notices  of  motion  had  been  waived,  and  no  desire  shown  to  delay  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House.    If  they  were  told,  however,  that  they  were  to  surrender 
their  judgment,  and  not  examine  into  the  details  of  a  measure  that  was  to  give  a 
new  constitution  to  the  country,  to  that  he  could  not  agree,  and  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing he  entirely  disapproved.     That  was  not  treating  the  important  subject  as  it 
deserved;  but  any  party  who  should  propose  measures    for  the  purposes  of  delay 
would  find  them  recoil  on  the  proposers.     At  the  same  time,  the  subject  should  be 
fully  and  fairly  considered.     There  were  already  several  notices  given  of  motions 
for  amendments  of  parts  of  the  bill;  there  were  at  least  sixteen  such  notices;  two 
bad  been  given  by  the  noble  lord  (Milton).     Of  these  sixteen  notices,  no  less  than 
ten  had  been  given  by  gentlemen  who  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  but 
who  thought  it  right  that  the  subject  should  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House  in  the  same  aspect  as  it  appeared  to  them.     If,  out  of  those  sixteen,  ten 
were  given  by  gentlomen  who  were  friendly  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  was  it  fair — 
was  it  just — to  impute  to  those  who  were  not  friendly  to  the  bill,  who  brought  for- 
ward amendments,  a  motive  to  delay  it?     It  was  said  that  the  bill  would  be 
defeated  by  delay.     What  was  the  meaning  of  that?     Had  the  ministers  not  a 
majority  to  support  the  bill?     If  it  was  meant,  that  by  discussion  the  appetite  for 
reform  would  be  abated,  that  would  be  due  to  the  fair  influence  of  reason,  and 
nothing  else.     If  the  public  should  become  as  weary  of  the  discussion  as  the  House 
was — if  they  should  look  for  some  other  topic  of  interest,  some  other  cause  of 
excitement — if  that  were  to  be  the  consequence  of  delay,  it  showed  there  was  ground 
to  doubt  if  the  clamour  for  reform  was  produced  by  the  evils  of  the  system,  and 
showed  that  those  who  dreaded  delay  had  a  conviction  that  it  was  a  mere  temporary 
excitement,  which  would  die  away  before  the  voice  of  reason.     He  would  do  his 
best,  however,  to  facilitate  the  object  of  the  noble  lord,  if  the  noble  lord  was  dis- 
posed not  to  press  his  motion,  to  dispense  with  the  order,  and  trust  to  an  amicable 
understanding.     Such  an  understanding  had  taken  place  last  session;  and  under  it 
Ihey  had  begun  jjrivate  business  at  three  o'clock,  and  the  public  business  at  five; 
that  had  continued  through  the  scj?sion  without  any  inconvenience,  and,  therefore, 
he  thought  an  amicable  understanding  would  be  better  than  an  order  of  the  House, 
establishing  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  noble  lord. 
Besides,  an  order  could  not  be  efficacious,  as  the  members  might  insist  on  their 
rij^ht  to  bring  forward  any  subject,  or  to  present  petitions,  when  the  motion  was 
made  for  going  into  the  question  of  reform.     He  was  sure,  that  if  the  order  were 
withdrawn,  and  an  understanding  agreed  to,  that  would  be  adhered  to.     On  all 
these  grounds  he  must  press  the  noble  lord  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  be  content 
with  an  understanding  that  the  business  of  reform  should  have  precedence  of  all 
other  business. 

Lord  Althorp  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Reform  Hill  should  go  into  a  committee,  every  night  on  which  it  was  to  be  discussed, 
at  five  o'clock. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
July  21,  1831. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  resolving 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England  was  read,  and 
the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee. 

In  a  discussion  on  Mr.  Croker's  amendment,  that  the  borough  of  Downton  be 
excluded  from  schedule  A, — 

Sir  RonERT  Pkkl,  rising  after  Mr.  Stanley,  said,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  bad  just  sat  down,  put  the  question  upon  the  fairest  possible  groun£.    It  was 
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strictly  a  judicial  question ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  thwi  to  mo  hm 
Majesty*s  ministers  equally  divided  upon  a  (question  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Stanley  denied  that  there  was  any  diTuion  amongst  his  right  hoiL  firiooda. 
All  he  said  was,  that  if  the  borough  were  taken  out  of  that  sehediuOt  it  wottM  atill 
not  be  violating  the  principle  of  the  bill,  as  Downton  stood  upon  tpooial  Mid  poeii- 
liar  grounds. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  resumed,  obsenring  that  the  parties  coneeraed  rettgniog  their 
interests  in  the  borough  was  a  matter  of  no  Importance;  for  the  bill  wont  to  aweep 
away  all  such  interests.  After  noticing  the  number  of  plaeea  in  Wiltthiio  wUn 
the  bill  would  disfranchise,  he  went  on  to  observe,  that  the  wider  tho  spaco  ovor 
which  any  collection  of  electoral  houses  were  spread,  the  more  perfeet  and  comnleto 
would  be  tbe  independence  of  the  place,  and  thus  would  the  objecta  of  tho  biU  bo 
more  effectually  fulfilled.  Not,  or  course,  that  he  desired  to  ooDtriboto  to  that 
object  for  itself— nothing  could  be  furUier  from  his  wish — but  he  only  wgod  that 
consideration  as  calculateid  to  procure  for  his  view  of  the  question  tho  vitot  of  thooo 
who  supported  the  principle  or  the  bilL  He  confessed  he  saw  no  reaeon  opoa  oarth 
why  the  inhabitants  of  Salbbury  Plain,  not  having  votes  for  tho  ooonty,  aoould  not 
have  votes  for  some  town,  provided  they  occupied  houses  of  sufficient  value.  It  was 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  he  thought  the  principle  of  the  bill  could  bo  moat  salely 
and  advantageously  applied.  All  tbe  members  for  Wiltshire  would  tureiy  support 
the  amendment  of  his  right  hon.  friend— all  likewise  would  support  it  who  foand 
the  growing  influence  of  the  towns,  and  desired  to  preserve  tho  agrionltonl  interail 
from  being  unduly  depressed. 

JuLT  22,  1831. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  Question,  whether  tho  borough  of  Nowtoa  ihoold  or 
should  not  stand  part  of  schedule  A, — 

Sib  Robert  Psbl,  rising  after  Mr.  C.  A.  Pelham,  said,  ho  agreed  with  tho  boo. 
member  as  to  the  expediency  of  hon.  members  confining  themselves  more  than  thej 
had  done  to  the  immediate  subject  before  the  committee,  and  not,  like  tho  hon. 
alderman  opposite,  indulge  in  a  meandering  discourse,  half  prose,  half  poetrr,  touch* 
ing  the  politics  of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  including  the  American  and  Fieneb 
revolutions,  the  Continental  wars,  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  National  debt.  He, 
as  well  as  the  noble  lord,  had  the  honour  of  being  a  constituent  of  the  hon.  alder- 
man, and  must  say,  that  such  an  oration  would  hardly  be  tolerated  at  their  Cominon 
Hail.  The  hon.  alderman  was  in  error,  in  supposing  that  they,  on  the  oppoaition 
side  of  the  House,  felt  disposed  to  taunt  those  hon.  members  who  had  voted  with 
them  in  their  large  minonty  of  last  night,  though  friendly  to  the  principlo  of  tho 
bill.  By  no  means:  he  admired  them  tor  their  high-minded  conduct,  and  trusted^ 
that  in  several  other  matters  of  detail,  the  opposition  would  have  the  benefit  of  their 
votes.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  because  hon.  members  had  expreseod  their 
determination  to  support  the  principle  of  the  bill,  that,  therefore,  they  were  tied  down 
to  its  every  detail,  without  the  power  of  adopting  or  proposing  such  verbal  amend- 
ments as  might  be  necessary,  if  such  were  the  case,  there  would  be  an  end  to  their 
character  as  a  deliberative  body.  Ue  could  not,  as  a  liveryman  of  tho  city  of  Loo- 
dun,  help  regretting  that  his  hon.  friend  opposite  (Mr.  Alderman  Thompson),  had 
nut,  in  his  late  intercourse  with  a  small  partv  of  his  constituents,  instead  of  entering 
into  the  unnecessary  explanation  be  had  made,  in  his  usual  manly  manner  addressed 
the  livery  thus : — *^  Gentlemen,  I  have  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and 
aui  still  determined  to  support  its  principle;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am,  therefore, 
fettered  so  as  not  to  exercise  my  own  discretion  with  respect  to  its  details.^  Had 
the  hon.  alderman  addressed  tbe  livery  thus,  he  was  confident  that,  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, the  livery  would  raise  him  to  the  head  of  the  poll. 

Newton  was  ordered  to  stand  part  of  schedule  A. 

July  26,  1831. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  motion  that  the  borough  of  St.  Germains  stand  part  of 
schedule  A, — 

SiB  KoBxjrr  Pmcx.,  rising  after  Mr.  Lambert,  saul,  he  snppooed  that  the  hon. 
member  fur  Rye  would  report  the  hon.  member  who  had  just  tat  down,  to  thoso 
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members  of  the  Political  Union  of  Manchester,  who  were  becoming  exasperated  at 
the  delay  which  the  Reform  Bill  had  experienced,  and  who  had  determined  to  de- 
nounce such  members  of  that  House,  who,  when  the  details  of  the  bill  came  under 
consideration,  chose  to  touch  on  perfectly  irrelevant  topics.     The  lion,  member 
(Mr.  Lambert)  had  called  upon  the  different  reformers  in  that  House  to  come 
forward  and  defend  their  opinions,  and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  almost  intermin* 
able  debates ;  and  whenever  delay  and  factious  opposition  should  be  again  charged 
against  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  he  would  always  refer  to 
the  example  of  the  hon.  member,  who  had  given  provocation  to  debate,  which  re* 
qiured  the  utmost  forbearance  to  resist.     It  would,  therefore,  be  but  fair  for  the 
vengeance  of  the  members  of  the  Political  Union  to  fall  solely  and  singly  on  the 
head  of  the  hon.  member  himself.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Stanley) 
said,  that  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough  of  St.  Germains  might  be  a  departure 
from  the  letter  of  the  bill,  but  it  was  an  adherence  to  its  principle.     Then  be  (Sir 
K.  Peel)  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  principle  was ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  bound  to  show,  that  this  borough  would  continue  to  be  a 
nomination  borough,  when  a  new  constituency  of  £10  voters  was  thrown  in.     He 
doubted  the  policy  of  disfranchisement  of  the  kind  proposed.     By  it,  that  portion  of 
the  agricultural  population,  not  being  freeholders  or  copyholders,  but  inhabitants  of 
£10  houses,  would  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  franchise  of  boroughs  were  extended  into  the  surrounding  districts,  that  particular 
ehu8  of  persons  would  be  admitted  into  the  franchise,  and  form  a  more  indepen- 
dent set  of  voters  than  the  householders  in  towns,  because,  being  more  scattered, 
they  would  be  less  likely  to  be  acted  upon  by  political  clul»  and  unions.     But  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  prevent  small 
towns  being  swamped  by  country  constituencies ;  though  he  had  previously  under- 
stood, that  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  destroy  the  unity  and  individuality  of  every 
horongh,  and  admit  a  new  class  of  voters  from  agricultural  parishes.    In  fact,  how 
had  ministers  acted  with  respect  to  the  borough  of  Christchurch  ?    The  area  of 
Cbristchurch  was  twenty-seven  square  miles,  or  upwards  of  17,000  statute  acres.  The 
total  Dumber  of  £10  houses  in  the  borough  of  Christchurch  was  eight;  and  therefore 
tbe  surrounding  district  was  to  be  included,  in  order  to  make  up  the  requisite  num- 
W  of  300.     Then  how  could  the  right  hon.  gentleman  contend  that  the  spirit  of  the 
^ill  was  not  to  swamp  small  towns  in  country  districts?    He,  therefore,  was  of 
<^pinion,  that  the  spirit  of  the  bill  would  not  be  violated  by  allowing  St.  Germains 
•o  retain  the  elective  franchise. 

Mr.  I^mbert  stated,  in  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  baronet^ 
'^pecting  the  Political  Union  of  Manchester,  that  the  indignation  of  any  individnal 
•f  society  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  him. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  applauded  the  sentiments  of  the  hon.  member,  but  informed  him, 
that  at  an  early  period  of  the  evening,  during  the  progress  of  the  bill,  they  were 
threatened  with  the  enmity  of  the  members  of  the  Political  Union,  if  any  delay  with 
'^^ct  to  the  Reform  Bill  took  place;  and  he  certainly  thought,  that  the  hon.  mem- 
^r  ought  to  be  the  first  person  against  whom  their  enmity  should  be  directed. 
St.  Germains  was  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  schedule  A. 
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July  27,  1831. 

SiB  Robert  Peel  said  he  hud  wished  to  take  that  opportunity  to  put  a  question: 
to  his  noble  friend,  relative  to  the  convention  to  raze  and  demolish  certain  of  the 
fortresses  which  had  beiMi  established  for  the  protection  of  the  Netherlandfl  since 
1814;  but  that  was  now  unnecessary,  his  noble  friend  having  thought  proper  to  com- 
municate the  Protocol  to  the  House.  Another  question,  however,  that  he  wished  to 
ask,  was  this :  The  convention  which  determmed  that  certain  fortresses  should 
be  razed,  had  been  scttknl  by  the  four  powers,  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia: 
and  to  this  convention  for  razing  the  fortresses  France  was  not  a  party.  If  he  nnder<* 
stood  the  matter  correctly,  however,  the  whole  of  the  fortresses  were  not  to  be  demo- 
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lished,  and  it  was  not  yet  determined  which  of  them  should  be,  that  being  left  %.o  a 
future  decision.     The  question,  then,  he  wished  to  ask  was,  by  whom  was  it  to     be 
decided  which  of  these  fortresses  should  be  demolished?    Was  it  to  be  decided,     by 
the  same  parties  who  had  signed  the  convention  ?  and,  as  France  had  not  been  apc&jrty 
to  that  convention,  was  she  to  have  no  concern  in  deciding  which  of  the  fortresses 
should  be  demolished?     lie  did  not  wish  to  provoke  a  premature  discussion  on    this 
important  subject.     Of  late,  indeed,  foreign  i>olitics  had  not  occupied  much  of   f  be 
attention  of  the  House — not  that  he  was  contented,  not  that  he  did  not  foresee  much 
cause  for  future  apprehension  in  the  present  state  of  foreign  affairs;  but  the  atteatioo 
of  the  House  had  been  absorbed  by  other  things,  and  he  had  been  extremely  unwill'' 
ing,  seeing  the  situation  of  his  noble  friend,  to  call  for  any  explanation,  or  provoke 
a  premature  discussion  that  might  diminish  the  chances  of  maintaining  peace.    U^ 
should  still  have  preserved  silence,  had  it  not  been  fur  the  speech  from  the  tfaroii^ 
lately  mode  in  another  country.     That  speech  referred  to  two  countries  with  whicl^ 
the  interest  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom  were  closely  connected — Portugal  ta<^ 
Holland — which  made  it  necessary  to  ask  for  some  explanations.   Ue  said,  ho  did  D9^ 
wish  to  provoke  premature  discussion,  but  only  to  obtain  such  explanations  as  woolc' 
enable  the  Housei>f  Commons  to  understand  in  what  manner  the  interest  of  Englanc^ 
might  be  utiected  by  these  events.     The  part  of  the  French  king^s  speech  wbict:^ 
referred  to  one  of  these  subjects,  was  this — *^  The  fortresses  erected  to  threaterB 
France,  and  not  to  protect  Belgium,  will  be  demolished."    It  was  said  there,  thaC^ 
these  fortresses  were  erected  to  facilitate  aggression  on  France.   The  speech  supposei^ 
what  he  was  bound  to  say  was  not  correct.     Those  fortresses  wore  not  raised  U^ 
threaten  France;  they  were  raised  to  defend  Belgium,  and  the  neighbouring  countrieSr 
against  France.     He  must  object,  therefore,  to  the  language  which  had  been  osed, 
and  must,  at  the  same  time,  remark,  that  the  manner  in  wliich  the  destnictioo  ot 
these  fortresses  had  been  announced  by  France,  was  a  departure  from  the  ordinarjT 
courtesies  in  practice  among  nations;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  appeared  they  were  not 
to  be  dismantled  immediately,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  made  the  subject  oC 
ulterior  negotiations,  to  which  it  would  appear  that  France  was  not  to  be  a  pvty* 
He  would  uot,  however,  enlarge  on  this  point,  because  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  pro- 
voking discussions  which  might  prove  inconvenient  to  the  government:  ami  be 
would,  therefore,  at  once  pass  to  that  other  portion  of  the  French  king*s  speech,  on 
whicl)  he  bi'gged  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.    In  tliat 
speech  he  found  tlie  following  wonls: — **  To  obtain  reparation,  demanded  in  vain, 
our  ships  of  war  have  appeared  before  the  Tagus;.    1  have  just  receivwl  the  news  that 
they  have  forced  the  entrance.     The  satisfaction  hitherto  refused,  has  been  offered 
to  us.     The  Portuguese  men-of-war  are  in  our  power,  and  the  tri-colored  flag  flies 
under  the  walls  of  Lisbon."   By  that  passage,  the  French  king  announcc<l  to  his  sub- 
jects, that  the  fleet  of  Portugal,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  faithful  of  the  allies 
of  England,  hod  fallen   into  the  ])ower  of  its  enemies,  and  that  the  tri-colored 
flag  floated  victorious   in  her  capital.     That  passage  announced  that  there  was  war 
between  France  and  Portugal.     It  announced  that  the  victorious  fleet  uf  France  had 
forced  the  defences  of  the  Tagus,  and  that  the  capital  of  Portugal  was  at  the  merry 
of  the  conqueror.     Under  any  other  circumstances,  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  neces- 
sary to  re(juire  any  explanation  of  the  events  which  precluded  this  state  of  afiain^  in 
Portugal;  but  it  was  impossible  to  put  altogether  out  of  sight  those  treaties  which 
bound  this  country  to  the  defence  and  protection  of  her  most  ancient  ally,  and  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  obligations  which  those  treaties  imposed  on  this  country,  to 
defend  Portugal  against  all  unjust  attacks.     He  did  not  mean  to  go  the  absurd  lenglh 
of  contending  that  Englan<l  was  bound  by  those  treaties  to  defend  Portugal.  oitlitT 
by  the  eniplovment  of  a  military  force,  or  even  by  remonstrances,  when  ^he  decid- 
edly persistiil  in  wnmg-doing;  but  he  thought  it  must  Ik?  admitted  by  all  who  hod 
read  the  treatii?s,  thot  they  were  Ixiund  to  assist  Portugal  in  repelling  unjust  aggres- 
sion.      It  was,  therefore,  very  material  to  that  Hou>e  to  know  what  were  the  n'a! 
facts  of  the  case.     The  question,  therefore,  which  he  wishe<l  to  put  to  his  noble  friend 
was,  whether  there  existed,  on  the  part  of  France,  such  just  and  urgent  groand  of 
offvncfe  as  had  entitled  her  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Tagus,  or  whether  the  casKS 
fu'deru  had  arrived — whether  the  cause  of  cc)m])laint  was  Mich  that  theaggressidn  of 
France  could  not  be  avoided,  and  that  had  or  had  not  arisen,  which  imposed  upon  ui 
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le  obtigation  of  succouring  our  ally? — He  hoped  he  had  said  nothing  which  could 

romote  premature  discussion;  it  had  been  his  anxious  wish  to  avoid  it.   He  should 

iierefore  confine  himself  to  the  two  questions — which,  to  avoid  misapprehension,  he 

rould  now  repeat.     The  first  was,  whether  in  the  negotiations  which  were,  as  it 

now  understood,  to  precede  the  demolition  of  a  portion  of  the  fortresses,  France 

-^as  to  be  called  in  by  the  four  great  powers  as  a  party  to  such  negotiations?     The 

-■Dext  was,  whether  the  noble  lord  was  disposed  to  make  the  House  acquainted,  through 

«he  means  of  any  documents  or  correspondence  which  had  passed  on  the  subject, 

-^ith  the  peculiar  state  of  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  attack  of  the  French 

on  Portugal,  and  brought  aboiit  the  events  which  enabled  the  French  king  to  an- 

-Bounce,  that  the  tri-colored  flag  floated  in  the  Tagus? 

After  an  explanation  from  Lord  Palmeraton,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  was  glad  to 
tear  what  his  noble  friend  had  stated  with  regard  to  those  barriers,  which  had 
been  most  erroneously  called  fortresses  intended  to  menace  France,  and  not  to  protect 
Belgium.     He  again  declared,  that  he  was  anxious  not  to  excite  any  unnecessary 
discussion ;  but  as  that  might  be  the  last  time  any  such  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  him,  he  could  not  allow  it  to  pass  without  expressing  a  hope  that  the  king 
of  Holland  would  not  be  excluded  from  those  future  negotiations  to  which  the  noble 
lord  had  referred.    It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  although  the  fortresses  were 
supported  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  Belgium,  they  were  intended  still  more 
for  the  defence  and  protection  of  Holland — a  country  in  the  safety  and  independence 
I         of  which  England  had  the  deepest  interest,  the  integrity  of  which  country  must  be 
tlways,  with  England,  an  object  of  the  most  anxious  solicitude.    He  begged,  indeed, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord  to  the  peculiar  claim  which  Holland  possessed 
to  be  consulted  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  the  fortresses.    The  noble  lord  must 
Collect  the  convention  between  this  country  and  the  prince  sovereign  of  the  Nether- 
^ds,  signed  in  August  1814,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  two  millions  of  money, 
'"'^ccived  as  indemnity  for  claims  on  France,  should  be  applied  to  the  repair  of  these 
Jj'iresses,  for  the  defence  of  Holland,  and  for  the  exclusive  support  of  British  interests, 
■''he  noble  lord  must  recollect,  too,  the  terms  on  which  this  large  sum  was  thus  dis- 
posed of.     He  must  remember,  that  in  consideration  of  the  sum  applied  to  the  erec- 
'^^^u  of  the  fortresses,  Holland  consented  to  cede  to  England,  in  perpetuity,  the  colo- 
?*^  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Dcmerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo.    Now  if  Holland, 
*  J^  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  was  to  be  held  as  in  no  way  interested  in  the  fate  of 
**^€se  fortresses,  he  would  beg  to  ask,  what  recompense  had  she  received  for  sur- 
^*^tidering  these  colonies,  which  England  held  as  a  consideration  and  a  satisfaction 
'^t  the  money  she  consented  to  advance,  in  order  that  these  fortresses  might  bo 
Waced  in  a  proper  state  of  defence? 

The  papers  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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July  27,  1831. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Onler  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  BUI  for  England, — 

The  subject  for  discussion  was  the  second  clause  of  the  bill,  which  was  read  as 
follows: — **  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  boroughs  enumerated  in  Schedule  B,  to  this 
Act  annexed,  shall,  after  the  end  of  this  present  parliament,  return  one  member,  and 
no  more,  to  serve  in  parliament  for  each  of  the  said  boroughs." 

On  the  question  being  put. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  rose,  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect: — Before  we  pro- 
c(^«d  to  the  consideration  of  the  cases  of  individual  boroughs  included  in  schedule 
B,  I  intend  to  discuss  a  preliminary  question  of  very  high  importance,  and 
one  that  concerns  the  interests  of  the  whole  class  of  boroughs.  The  decision 
upon  the  general  question  thus  raised,  will  be  a  conclusive  one,  and,  once  takcn^ 
will  determine  the  point  for  each  particular  case,  and  re;ider  detailed  discussion 
upon  that  point  unnecissary.  I  propose,  that  each  of  the  forty  boroughs  included 
m  schedule  B,  instead  of  return ing  only  one  member,  us  contemplated  by  the 
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bill,  shall  retain  its  present  privilese  of  returning  two ;  and  I  diall  moff9  at  an 
amendment  on  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  that  the  word  ^*  two"  be  subsdlnted  for 
**  one.*'  If,  therefore,  the  House  affirm  my  proposition,  each  of  the  borooglia  will 
return  two  members,  and  will  thus  escape  partial  disfranchisement;  and  !(  on  the 
contrary,  the  committee  shall  decide  that  the  word  '*  one**  stand  part  of  the  elaoM, 
I  shall  abstain  from  raising  the  question  in  the  case  of  each  Individual  borough  in 
schedule  B.  I  think  that  the  course  that  I  now  propose  will  save  the  time  of  the 
House ;  and  I  entreat  the  most  serious  and  impartial  attention  of  all  partieiy  while  I 
ttate  the  important  considerations  that  induce  me  to  propose  the  adoption  of  the 
course  that  I  now  recommend.  I  am  not  about  to  recommend  a  discuiaion  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  bill ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  fkets,  which 
are  as  well  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  bill,  as  df  those 
who  take  the  same  view  of  it  that  I  do.  I  would  appeal  to  his  Mi^jesty's  govern- 
ment themselves,  entertaining  a  confident  hope,  that  if  I  shall  be  able  to  adduce 
valid  reasons  for  continuing  to  the  boroughs  enumerated  in  schedule  B,  the  right  of 
returning  two  members,  my  reasons  will  be  permitted  to  prevaU,  and  will  iodoce 
the  ministers  agiun  to  pursue  the  honourable  course  which  they  took  last  night  in 
the  case  of  the  borough  of  Saltash,  and  revoke  a  decision  which  tubeeqoeot  con- 
sideration proved  to  be  erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  I  contend,  that  the  adoption 
of  my  proposal  is  not  inconsistent  With  the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  which  points  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
boroughs  enumerated  in  schedule  B.  The  preamble  recites  that-—*'  It  if  expedient 
to  take  effectual  measures  for  correcting  divers  abuses  that  have  long  prevailed  in 
the  choice  of  members  to  serve  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament ;  to  deprive 
many  inconsiderable  places  of  the  right  of  returning  members;  to  g^rant  such 
privilege  to  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  towns ;  to  increase  the  number  of  knights 
of  the  shire ;  to  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  many  of  his  M^esty's  subjects  who 
have  not  heretofore  enjoyed  the  same,  and  to  diminish  the  expense  of  elections." 
Now,  I  cannot  deny,  that  this  recital,  if  admitted  to  be  correct,  applies  to  schedule 
A,  and  binds  us  to  the  complete  disfranchisement  of  those  boroughs ;  but  it  has  no 
reference  to  the  partial  dbfranchisement  of  the  boroughs  in  schedule  B.  The 
preamble  of  the  bill,  therefore,  leaves  those  who  entirely  assent  to  it  at  liberty  to 
vote  with  me.  The  most  determined  enemy  to  nomination  boroughs  may  also 
vote  with  me.  There  may  be  boroughs  of  that  description  in  schedule  B,  if  reMresoe 
be  had  to  their  present  constituency ;  but  other  provisions  of  the  bill  will  destroy  that 
constituency,  and  will  substitute  for  it  a  new  and  more  extended  one.  I  have  a 
perfect  right  to  assume,  that  after  this  bill  shall  have  passed,  nomination  will  be 
effectually  excluded  in  the  case  of  every  borough  named  in  schedule  B.  If  it  will 
not,  why  does  the  government  reserve  for  these  boroughs,  or  any  of  them,  even  the 
half  of  their  existing  privilege  ?  The  question  is  one,  not  of  degree,  but  principle. 
The  bill  assumes  nomination  to  be  vicious  and  unconstitutional ;  but  if  it  be  •so,  it 
is  so  in  the  case  where  one  member  is  to  be  returned,  as  well  as  in  the  case  where 
there  are  two.  If  you  suspect  the  existence  of  nomination  in  schedide  B,  your  remedy 
clearly  is,  not  partial  disfranchisement,  but  complete  extinction  of  the  privilege 
through  which  it  is  to  be  effected.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  most  decided  enemy 
to  nomination  is  at  liberty  to  vote  with  me.  Having  removed  out  of  my  vray  these 
preliminary  difficulties,  and  shown  this  to  be  a  question  fairly  open  to  the  considera- 
tion of  all  parties,  whether  friends  or  enemies  to  the  bill,  I  will  now  consider  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  proposal.     First,  I  contend,  that  it  is  recommended  by  long 

Srescription  and  almost  uniform  usage,  so  far  as  England  is  concemed--and  let  it 
e  remembered  that  wo  are  now  discussing  the  English  representative  system,  and 
no  other — that  the  usages  of  England  in  respect  to  representation  are,  therefore, 
mainly  to  be  relied  upon.  Now,  m  every  instance  in  England,  in  which  the  elective 
franchise  is  exercised,  with  few  exceptions  onlv,  in  which  there  is  a  single  member, 
two  members  are  returned.  There  are  also  the  cases  of  the  city  of  London  and  of 
the  county  of  York,  wherein  there  are,  severally,  four.  489  members  sit  for  England, 
and  five  only,  out  of  the  whole  number,  sit  for  boroughs  having  a  single  return.  A 
different  practice  prevails,  it  is  true,  in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  in  certain  cases  in 
Ireland.  In  the  two  latter  cases,  it  was  adopted  at  the  respective  periods  of  their 
union  with  England ;  but  we  are  to  consult,  for  preeeot  purpoatSi  English  pteeedent 
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■id  English  usage,  and  not  to  look  at  the  necessities  which  might  be  imposed  by 
events  so  peculiar  as  the  unioDs  of  different  parts  of  the  empire.    If  usage  and 
prescription  are  to  decide  the  question,  the  decision  must  be  in  fayoor  of  my  propo- 
sal, and  I  contend,  that  the  appeal  to  reason  and  good  sense  is  equally  decisive  in  its 
€iTOur ;  and  that,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  usage,  that  plan  of  representation 
which  gives  two  members  to  certain  places,  in  preference  to  one,  ought  to  be  adopted. 
If  we  were  merely  arguing  a  priori — if  we  were  devising,  for  the  first  time,  an  electoral 
system  for  a  new  country — and  if  we  should  assume  500  as  the  proper  limit  to  the 
number  of  representatives,  it  would  be  easy,  in  my  opinion,  to  prove,  that  it  would 
he  better  to  give  the  right  of  sending  two  members  to  250  towns  or  districts,  rather 
tiian  a  single  member  to  each  of  500.     By  doing  so,  you  would  ensure  a  more  perfect 
representation  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  whole  people ;  yoa  would  diminish 
the  chances  of  the  undue  preponderance  of  one  class  of  interests  or  opinioos ;  and 
you  would  be  more  likely  to  eikct  that  object  which  ought  never  to  be  overlooked| 
Bsmely,  the  ensuring  at  all  times  to  the  minority,  its  fair  share  of  weight  and  influence 
i&  the  public  councils.     But  I  would  rather  confine  myself  to  the  circumstances  of 
England,  and  to  the  state  of  society  as  it  exists  in  this  country.    I  c^peal  to  those 
who  have  practical  experience  on  this  subject,  and  who  are  conyersant  with  the 
faeUnffs  uid  habits  connected  with  elections  in  England.     Surely  they  must  know, 
thst  mere  is  an  immense  advantage,  when  contending  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  in 
hsfing  the  means  of  effecting  an  amicable  compromise,  and  of  warding  off  the  neces- 
aty  0?  absolute  triumph  and  unqualified  defeat.     What  is  it  that  gives  keenness  to 
destion  contests  ?    Not  merely  general  politics,  but  local  and  hereditary  attachments, 
the  preference  of  this  family  to  that,  the  influence  of  property  newly  acquired  con- 
tending  agunst  that  of  ancient  &mily  and  long-establisned  connexion.    Beware  how 
yon  relinquish  the  only  means  of  amicably  adjusting  the  balance  between  such  rival 
pretensions.     Think  of  the  animosity  which  you  will  engender,  the  more  bitter  as 
^  circle  is  narrow  within  which  it  is  confin^,  if  there  be  no  alternative  but  com- 
plete, unmitigated  victory  on  one  side  or  the  other.     How  certain  will  be  the  provo- 
cttion  to  contest  on  every  returning  vacancy,  and  how  lasting  the  mortification 
vhich  will  follow  defeat.     I  argue  from  what  I  know,  and  from  cirsumstances  of 
^ich  I  have  had  experience.    I  represent  a  borough — no  nomination  borough — but 
s  borough  containing  near  4,000  inhabitants,  in  which  every  inhabitant  householder, 
^  in  the  poor-rate,  has  a  vote,  and  is  proud  of  his  franchise.    It  returns  two  mem- 
^^  one  friendly  to  the  bill,  the  other  hostile  to  it— one  supporting  the  government, 
^e  other  opposing  it — one  returned  through  the  infiuence  of  an  ancient  name,  and 
of  all  the  associations  which  are  connected  with  old  connexions  and  hereditary 
attachments;  the  other  through  the  infiuence  of  neighbotirhood,  residence,  property, 
^d  friendly  and  constant  intercourse.    How  many  instances  there  must  be  where 
similar  divisions  of  opinion  and  interests  prevail ;  many,  perhaps,  in  which  they  are 
^ery  nearly  balanced;  and  could  it,  in  such  cases,  be  for  the  public  advantage,  or 
Could  it  promote  local  peace,  to  leave  no  alternative,  at  all  times  and  under  a&  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  complete  exclusion  of  one  party  and  complete  triumph  of  the 
other?     Even  on  this  single  ground,  I  must  contend,  that  my  amendment  would  bo 
entitled  to  support.     But  this  is  a  narrow  gpround,  indeed,  compared  vrith  that  on 
which  I  am  now  about  to  urge  its  adoption.     I  am  now  to  consider  in  what  manner 
Diiblic  interests,  and  those  of  the  highest  concern,  will  be  afibcted  by  its  rejection. 
By  the  vote  of  last  night,  which  inflicted  total  disfranchisement  on  all  the  boroughs 
in  schedule  A,  we  have  made  an  enormous  change  in  the  representative  system — a 
much  greater  change  than  was  expected  by  any  reformer,  not  a  member  of  tne  kinff*s 
government.    By  that  vote,  fifty-six  boroughs,  entitled  for  centuries  to  the  elective 
franchise,  have  been  destroyed ;  and  11 1  members,  being  far  more  than  one-fifUi  of  the 
whole  English  representation,  will  shortly  cease  to  exist.     I  cannot  believe  that  the 
sober  judgment  of  the  House  will  affirm  the  decisions  of  the  eommittee — that  no 
appeal  will  be  permitted  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Appleby,  of  Downton,  and  Pljnnp- 
ton :  but  if  that  shall  be  the  case — if  our  proceedings  are  irrevocable — let  us,  while 
we  have  yet  time  to  repair,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the  evil  of  these  proceedings, 
maturely  consider  the  effect  of  them,  and  their  bearing,  not  upon  this  borough  or 
that,  but  upon  those  vast  interests  of  society  which  are  affeotea  by  them.    In  this 
country  there  are  two  great  interests,  the  agrieultuFal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
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)mmcrcial  and  maniifactiirin;:  on  the  other,  havinpf  the  closest  ultimate 
otwoc'ii  thi'ir  mutual  pniNponty,  but  occasionaMy  taking  very  diiTerent  views  of  tk^ 
K'st  mii<lt>  of  ])n>m()tiii^  their  in'iivi(hial,  and  uhimatcly  their  common  weUkra.  I«« 
is  consider  how  tlie>e  inten*>is  are  likely  tu  be  allected  by  those  enactments  of  iiii J  |-'^  } 
bill  whieh  are  alri':uly  deeidi'<l  on,  by  those  we  are  at  present  considering,  ani  li/ 
tiiose  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  consider.  1  hold  in  my  hand  a  map  of  Englanci* 
whieh  has  been  ]>repare<l  (1  know  not  whether  by  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  the  Re- 
lurni  Hill),  with  the  view  of  pre-entinj^,  at  one  view,  those  places  that  are  to  he  ■"--jCD 
totally,  and  tiio>e  which  are  to  be  partially  disfranchised;  and  those  also  whieh  are  ■  ?^»^ 
to  aetpiin*  the  ri.i,'lit  of  hereafter  returning  members  to  parliament,  ^ow,  I  propoM  ■'"'^. 
to  divide  Kn(;lan<l  into  two  ^^reat  divisions,  and  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcatioa  in  l'^^* 
that  manner,  wliieh  will  nio>t  fairly  and  eti'ectually  separate  the  purely  agricoltnrBl 
counties  of  Knf^rland  Inmi  those  which  are  either  chieHy  maimfacturing,  or  partly 
manufacturing  and  partly  a;^rieultural.  The  line  must  l)e,  in  some  degree,  aniiti*-  t.^^J 
rily  drawn,  and,  on  each  siile  of  it.  there  nmst  be  partial  cxccjitions;  as  iathecaao  vl'^^^.^ 
of  counties  whieh  do  not  fall  e\:ietly  within  the  description  which  I  wish  toas-ign  ■•:■•:.* -^ 
to  them;  hut  1  know  no  line  whieh  will  better  eil'ect  the  object  i  have  in  Tiew,  thmO  f '  ^ 
the  one  whieh  1  propose  to  draw.  It  extends  across  England  from  that  indeotar0 
in  the  coa^'t  wiiicii  i^  niaiie  by  tiie  mouth  of  the  Severn,  to  that  indenture  in  tta 
op]K)site  coast  whieh  is  made  by  the  inlet  f)f  the  sea  calliMi  the  Wash.  In  short,  tb0 
line  may  be  enii<idere«l  to  be  drawn  from  (Jloucester,  in  the  west,  to  Boston,  on  tb« 
east  coast  of  Knirland.  To  the  north  of  this  line  the  great  coal*lield  of  EnglanJ  i^ 
situate,  and  tlu>  manufaetures  depending  upon  coal  are  chiefly  carried  on.  Tla<) 
division  to  the  soutli  of  the  line  includes  tho>e  counties  of  England  which  are  aluMT^^ 
entirely  agrieultural,  and  in  whieh,  speaking  comparatively,  there  is  little  scope  ft^^ 
manufaeturin;;  industry.  'I'here  are,  I  believe,  eighteen  counties  to  the  north  of  ll»* 
line,  and  twenty- thret*  counties  to  the  south  of  it.  The  nortiiern  counties  are  tl a ^ 
following: — Xorthuniherland.  ('und)iTland,  l>urhaiii,  Westmoreland,  Lancashir*^' 
Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Derby -si  lire,  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Staffordshire^* 
Shropshire,  Monmouthshire,  Hereford-hire,  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire, 
tershir(\  Rutlandshire.  The  southerii  comities  are: — Hertfonlshire.  Essex,  jSuffnl 
^'ambridire,  R^ifijrd,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Ntirfolk,  Kent,  Surrey, 
llamp>hire,  Wiltshin*,  Dorset,  Devon-hire,  Cornwall,  Somersetshire,  O loueesteg*^*_ 
shire,  IWrkshire,  Ihr>kinghani>hire.  Oxfonl>hire,  and  Middlesex.  Now  let  us  c 
amine,  how  the  sehedulen  and  enaetments  of  this  bill  attect  these  two  di\iidoD8  ^ 
England,  and  the  interots  whieh  are  conncH'ttnl  with  tl:cn'.  Fifty-six  borough^^*^^ 
recurning  111  mejubers,  in<duded  in  solKJule  A,  have  hem  already  doomed  to  d***^^^^ 
struction;  tive  only  of  these  borough"*  are  to  the  north  of  the  line,  fifty -one  are  I  ^^^^ 
the  south.  The  counties  north  of  the  line  lo'.e  o!ily  ten  members,  whiU'  the  couniie'^^rr  > 
south  of  the  line  lose  101.  So  nmeh  for  sehi.iule  A.  1  will  pn)eet*d  to  soheiiul  ** 
B.  Hv  sehetlule  l»,  fijrtv-one  boroughs  an*  to  ln>e  each  one  member.  At  the  com  -^^  ■ 
meneenient  of  the>e  proeeedinLr<,  the  numl.»'r  w:i««  forty,  but  the  transfer  of  Sallai*^^  ^. 
from  sehcduh'  A  made  the  number  forty-one.  Of  these  forty-one  boroughs  onl^^*'  '. 
eight  are  to  the  north,  while  thirty-thn*e  are  to  the  south  of  the  line.  Thus  thi  ^* 
northern  division  will  lose  ^i\teen  mendnTs  while  the  southern  will  lose  9ixiy-»ii; 
From  this  it  will  ap]H*ar,  that  the  eomhiniMl  operation  of  M-heduIes  A  and  W  \f^ 
that  the  manufaeturing  counties  will  1o.m>  ei;^hteen  members,  while  tlie  u^culturai 
comities  will  lo-i>  ]:U  memlx'rs.  1  should  be  ipiite  aw  art*,  even  if  the  n(»ldo  Ini 
op}N»ite  wer(>  not  taking  niites  of  what  1  have  ru'd.  th.it  the  Introughs  in  Sidufinle  \ 
lM*ing  nomination  boroughs,  and  in  a  gnat  ineu>ure  idding  the  c<tmmen>ial  am: 
Cfdonial  intiTt'-^ts,  their  loss  cannot  be  fairly  said  t(»  be  e:tiirely  an  injury  to  the  ugri— ' 
cultural  intiTe<t>.  I  do  not  deny  ihat  there  is  considerable  foreo  in  this  arguuit-iiv 
ihit  the  argument  has  no  reference  to  the  f«  rty  lionuiglK  in  schedule  it,  which  an.-* 
avow(Hllv  not  nomination  ))orou;;h>.  It  cannot  be  deniinl.  that  the  forty  monibt'r>  ti^ 
bereturni>d  under  schtnlule  1)  will  be  indehtcil  for  their  election  to  h^'al  eoustdi'rati(<n-, 
and  will  be  bonnil  ti>  consult  the  t-spccial  intere>ts  of  their  constituents.  1.  ainl 
others,  may  think  it  unwise  to  make  hical  intercuts  exclusively  prethiminate;  hi.i 
they  will  pre<lominatc;  and  forty  ni-w  monibtT'*,  given  to  the  boroughs  in  schedule  !<, 
to  1n>  n'turne«i  hercalter,  not*by  nomination,  not  by  eor]M)rat:ous,  not  by  abaeut  iix-^ 
luen,  will  be  punly  local  reprcsi*Dtutives,  and,  in  this  ^cuse,  will  be  a  clear  gain  to 
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tile  districts  from  which  they  are  sent.    I  say,  then,  here  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  redress,  in  some  degree,  the  wrong  inflicted  by  schedule  A,  by  enabling  each  borough 
in  schedule  B  to  return  two  members  instead  of  one.    I  should  rather  say,  by  permit- 
ting them  to  retain  their  ancient  right  and  privilege.    So  much  for  the  destructive 
ptrtof  the  bill;  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  constructive  portion  of  it,  and  I  will  enquire, 
whether  it  tends  to  restore  the  equipoise  between  the  manufacturing  and  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  which  the  other  part  of  the  bill  so  seriously  disturbed  ?  Quite  the  reverse. 
So  &r  from  offering  any  compensation  to  the  agricultural  division  of  the  country  for 
the  losses  sustained  from  schedule  A  and  schedule  B,  it  makes  matters  infinitely  worse: 
n  fiur  from  offering  any  thing  like  an  equivalent,  the  preponderance  of  the  northern 
coonties  is  increas^  greatly  by  this  part  of  the  measure.  I  again  refer  to  facts.  Sche- 
^C  creates  twelve  new  boroughs,  which  are  to  return  two  members  each.    Every 
one  of  these  boroughs,  with  the  exception  of  the  metropolitan  district  boroughs,  and 
two  others,  is  to  the  north  of  the  line.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  metropolitan  district 
^nghs,  although  it  is  certain  that  they  are  to  the  south  of  the  line,  yet  it  is  as  certain 
^  their  creation,  so  far  from  being  advantageous  to  the  agricultural  intere8ts,is  calcu- 
l^ed  to  operate  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction ;  because,  if  even  the  interests  of  manu- 
&cturing  towns  shall  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  districts,  the  metro- 
politan members  will  unite  with  the  former,  rather  than  with  the  latter.    Putting  aside, 
therefore,  the  metropolitan  districts,  Finsbury-square,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  so 
^^,  with  which  agriculture  has  no  sort  of  concern,  the  only  two  towns  on  the  south 
<^the  line  gaining  two  members  by  schedule  G,  are  Frome  and  Devonport.    Thos, 
^t  of  the  twenty-four  members  to  be  returned  for  these  boroughs,  no  fewer  than 
^enty  are  to  be  returned,  either  from  boroughs  northward  of  the  line,  or  from  the 
^tropolitan  district  boroughs.     Now  for  schedule  D.     By  schedule  D  twenty-six 
*^rt>ughs  are  to  be  created,  each  to  return  one  member.    Twenty-four  of  these 
tirenty-six  are  absolutely  on  the  north  of  the  line.   Only  two  are  to  the  south  of  the 
"He.  *  What  are  the  two  ?     What  are  these  two  strongholds  of  the  agricultural  in- 
^^t^t  which  are  allotted  to  us  out  of  the  twenty-four  ?  Why,  they  are  worse  thim 
^thing ;  two  overgrown  watering-places,  Cheltenham  and  Brighton.    What,  then, 
^Ul  be  the  aggregate  effect  of  this  bill  ?  What  is  the  balance  ofloss  and  gain  ?  The 
^tal  loss  of  ttie  division  south  of  the  line  is  134,  the  loss  of  the  division  north  of  the 
*^ne,  eighteen.    And  when  we  proceed  to  look  further  into  the  constructive  clauses, 
^  see  what  new  members  are  given,  we  find  that  the  gain  of  the  division  south  of 
U)e  line  is,  excluding  the  metropolis,  and  throwing  in  Cheltenham  and  Brighton, 
^ix  members :  that  of  the  division  north  of  the  line,  thirty- three.    Now  these  being 
^he  facts  of  the  case,  this  being  the  balance  ofloss  and  gain,  I  ask  whether  my  pro* 
Posal  is  an  unreasonable  one — that  each  of  the  boroughs  in  schedule  B,  forty  in 
J^umber,  thirty-three  of  which  are  to  the  south  of  the  line,  should  retain  its  ex- 
isting right,  and  continue  to  send  two  members  to  parliament  ?    I  do  not  call  upon 
^ou  to  restore  schedule  A  ;  I  assume  that  you  will  adhere  to  it ;  that  you  will  dis- 
franchise every  one  of  the  fifly-six  boroughs  which  it  includes,  but  I  entreat  you  to 
pause  before  you  proceed  further ;  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  change  vou  have 
already  made,  and  the  hazard  of  unsettling  and  deranging  a  balance  which  timej 
rather  than  reason,  has  adjusted,  but  which  may  not  on  that  account  be  the  leas 
conformable  to  justice.     Has  there  been,  hitherto,  any  undue  and  unjust  protection 
to  agriculture  ?  Have  manufactures  languished  for  the  want  of  representation?  And 
— founded  on  property,  on  numbers,  or  on  past  n^lect — ^have  they  a  just  claim 
for  that  great  preponderance  in  representation  which  they  will  have  in  the  new 
system  as  compared  with  tho  old  one  ?    Bear  in  mind,  that  commerce  and  manu- 
factures have  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect  over  agriculture.    With  equal  num* 
bers  of  repret^entativcs  they  may  exercise  a  much  more  powerful  influence  on  the 
public  councils.     The  power  which  agriculture  can  bring  to  bear,  is  more  isolated, 
more  dispersed,  than  that  of  manufactures.    It  has  less  of  activity  and  energy,  ana 
cannot  be  combined  and  brought  to  bear  on  one  point  by  simultaneous  action,  like 
that  of  commerce  and  manufactures.    The  influence  of  the  press,  whether  it  be  fiir 
good  or  evil,  tells  more  rapidly  and  contagiously  on  the  aggregate  societies  of  towns, 
than  on  the  inhabitants  of  country  districts.    Political  unions,  and  all  the  devices 
which,  by  means  of  combination,  give  to  men  acting  in  concert  a  moral  force 
greater  than  their  actual  numbers,  tend  to  increase  the  influence  of  a  mani  ' 
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as  compared  with  an  agricultaral  popuUtion.    Eveiy  oon»{deration,  tben,  deriTed 
from  the  nature  of  lauded  property — from  its  liability  to  the  en?y  and  rapacity 
of  the  many — from  the  position,  habits,  and  characters  of  those  who  occupy  it, 
enforce  the  policy  and  necessity  of  providing  carefully  and  permanently  for  its 
protection.    Consider  the  class  of  voters  whose  privileges  would  be  extended  by 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment.    They  would  be  the  small  occupiers  of  houses 
and  land  in  agricultural  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  small  towns.     Speaking 
generally,  their  interests  would  be  identified  with  those  of  agriculture,  themselves 
being  either  directly  engaged  in  it,  or  dependent  upon  its  prosperity  for  their  own. 
If  you  tell  me  they  are  an  unenlightened  class — I  answer,  enlighten  them  bv  their 
admission  to  civil  privilege;  rub  off  the  rusticity  of  their  habits;  eztend  their 
contracted  views,  by  inviting  them  into  the  contentions  of  political  and  partj 
Btrugvles.     It  was  with  this  object  that,  in  framing  the  jury  bill,  I  purposely  called 
this  class  into  increased  action,  and  sought  tofamiharize  them  with  the  performance 
of  civil  duties,  and  to  multiply  their  points  of  contact  with  the  more  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  towns.     Granted,  that  they  are  indisposed  to  innovation — that  their 
disposition  is  to  maintain  things  as  they  are — that  they  are  governed  by  local  ties 
and  by  personal  attachments,  rather  than  by  considerations  of  general  politics — 
it  is  on  that  very  account  that  I  conjure  you  to  extend  their  influence :  they  con- 
stitute the  ballast  of  the  vessel  of  the  state.     Beware  how  you  heave  it  overboard, 
under  the  fatal  impression  that  it  is  an  useless  encumbrance,  occupying  space  that 
might  be  more  profitably  employed.    It  may  at  times  retard  the  velocity  of  your 
movement :  it  may  make  you  less  obedient  to  the  sudden  impulse  of  shifting  gales ; 
but  this,  and  this  alone  it  is,  that  enables  you  to  extend  your  canvass,  and  ensures 
the  steadiness  of  your  course,  and  the  security  of  your  navigation.    In  the  most 
perfect  contrivances  of  mechanical  skill,  there  are  dead-weights,  that  may  seem  to 
the  superficial  observer  to  answer  no  useful  purpose ;  there  are  opposing  movements, 
which  the  ignorant  may  consider  to  be  produced  by  a  wasteful  application  of  power; 
but  these  are,  in  fact,  the  devices  of  consummate  ingenuity  to  check  superfluous 
and  extravagant  force,  and,  by  controlling  the  useless  and  irregular  rapidity  of  parts 
of  the  machine,  to  smooth  and  harmonize  the  action  of  the  whole.     In  the  working 
of  political  mechanism  similar  effects  may  be  produced  by  giving  to  that  class  of 
the  constituent  body,  to  which  I  have  been  referring,  and  to  that  class  of  repre- 
sentatives whom  thev  will  probably  select,  not  a  preponderance,  but  a  just  inflnence 
in  the  state.    This  bill  makes  ample  provision  for  the  introduction  of  active  and 
enterprising  talent  into  the  fiiture  House  of  Commons.    The  same  arts  by  which 
the  favour  of  popular  constituencies  has  been  secured  out  of  doors,  must  be  resorted 
to  within.     We  shall  have  abundance  of  jonng  and  zealous  advocates  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  political  system — sincere  and  honest  in  their  endeavours  to  effect 
that  improvement — but  too  much  disposed  to  overlook  the  difficulties  and  the 
hazards  of  perpetual  change.    They  will  be  influenced  by  the  double  stimulus  of 
too  sanguine  expectations  of  the  good  to  be  effected  by  innovation,  and  of  pleasing 
constituents  as  impatient  as  themselves  of  partial  evil  or  temporary  distren.     Who 
is  to  oppose  them  ?    Who  is  to  give  that  advice,  and  utter  those  warnings,  which 
a  longer  experience  in  public  life,  and  calmer  and  profounder  views  of  public 
affeurs,  may  dictate?    Will  those  men,  whose  judgment  has  often  swayni  the 
decisions  of  this  House — men  of  retired  habits,  averse  to  the  bustle  of  contested 
elections,  disqualified  by  age  and  inclination  from  competing  with  younger  and 
more  active  spirits — will  tliey,  in  the  due  proportion,  find  their  way  within  these 
walls  f    Take  a  man  like  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  for  instance — and  1  name  him  with 
respect  and  honour — can  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  value  of  his  opinions,  and  the 

rneral  soundness  of  his  views  ?  You  have  closed  to  him,  and  tho  class  of  which 
have  made  him  the  representative,  tho«e  avenues  to  this  House  which  were 
opened  to  them  by  the  small  boroughs.  Is  it  likely  that  they  will  seek  the  favour 
of  very  lar^e  constituent  bodies  ?  Even  if  they  do,  do  they  not  incur  obligations 
tending  to  diminish  that  peculiar  influence  and  usefulness  which  I  have  assigned 
to  them?  Now,  if  you  adopt  my  proposal— if  you  give  to  the  towns  in  schedule 
B  eighty,  instead  of  forty  members — you  will  facilitate,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
return  of  that  class,  whose  exclusion  will  be  not  a  private,  but  a  public  misfortime. 
These,  Sir,  are  the  oombiDed  oontiderationB  on  which  I  rest  my  propotaL  I  Mk  yoo 
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to  redress  an  inequality  in  your  scheme  of  representation  anfavourable  to  tho 
southern  division  of  England,  and  to  the  interests  which  are  connected  with  it; 
to  do  this — as  you  can  do  it — without  violating  any  one  principle  of  the  bill — with- 
out reviving  one  nooiination  borough — without  depriving  any  class  of  the  advan- 
tages you  propose  to  confer  upon  it.     Let  Ireland — let  Scotland — let  Wales — each 
have  the  increase  of  members  which  you  propose  to  allot  to  her.     I  ask  for  no 
increase  to  England  ;  but  why  diminish  its  present  number?    I  want  forty  mem- 
bers to  effect  my  object ;  and,  by  a  strange^coincidence,  I  find  exactly  forty  vacancies 
arising  thus  : — You  propose  to  diminish  the  present  number  of  the  English  members 
by  154:  you  add  114  new  members,  by  enfranchising  towns  and  adding  to  county 
representation ;    there  remain  forty.     Dispose  of  them,  by  acceding  to  my  pro- 
posal, and  you  maintain  the  existing,  the  long-established  amount  of  English 
representation.     You   do  more — ^you  avoid  an  extent  of  change  that  is  not  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  preamble  or  fulfil  the  principle  of  your  own  bill.     Why  make 
wanton  innovations  ?     Why  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  destruction  already  com- 
pleted?    Why  not  give  a  fair  trial  to  your  own  scheme;  and,  after  having  destroyed 
every  nomination   borough — having  extinguished  above  one-fifth  of  the  English 
representation — be  content,  for  the  present,  with  a  much  greater  change  in  govem- 
meotthan  was  ever  yet  attended  with  success?     If  you  disregard  my  opinion,  listen 
to  the  counsel  of  one  of  your  own  body,  who  has  cast  a  retrospect  on  history  with  the 
eye  of  a  philosopher  rather  than  that  of  an  annalist,  and  has  taueht  us  how  we  may 
benefit  by  the  lessons  which  wisdom  gleans  from  experience.  In  taking  a  review  of  the 
iAstitutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  England,  Sir  James 
Mickintosh  condemns  the  narrow,  unphilosopfaical  spirit  in  which  the  antiquaries  of 
the  seventeenth  century  investigated  the  state  of  our  ancient  constitution,  and  raises 
t  warning  voice  against  short-sighted  legislation  and  rash  experiments  in  g^vem- 
BKot,  which,  if  not  intended,  is,  at  any  rate,  admirably  adapted,  for  our  instruc- 
tioD.    After  blaming  the  prejudiced  views  of  the  Tories,  he  proceeds  thus: — **  The 
^higs,  with  no  less  deviation  from  truth,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  modem 
^constitution   of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  subsisted  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
^  then  more  pure  and  fioiirishing  than  in  any  succeeding  age.     No  one  at  that 
time  was  taught,  by  a  wide  survey  of  society,  that  governments  are  not  framed 
^er  a  model,  but  that  all  their  parts  and  powers  grow  out  of  occasional  acts, 
P^mpted   by  some  urgent  expediency,  or  some  private  interests,   which  in  the 
^^>ur8e  of  time  coalesce  and  harden  into  usage;  and  that  this  bundle  of  usages  is 
^e  object  of  respect  and  the  guide  of  conduct,  long  before  it  is  embodied,  defined, 
^  enforced  in  written  laws.     Government  may  be,  in  some  measure,  reduced  to  sys- 
^Qi,  but  it  cannot  fiow  from  it.     It  is  not  like  a  machine  or  a  building,  which  may 
^  constructed  entirely,  and  according  to  a  previous  plan,  by  the  art  and  labour  of 
'^.    It  is  better  illustrated  by  a  comparison  with  vegetables,  or  even  animals, 
^hich  may  be,  in  a  very  high  degree,  improved  by  skill  and  care,  which  may  be 
Pievously  injured  by  neglect,  or  destroyed  by  violence,  but  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  human  contrivance.     A  government  can,  indeed,  be  no  more  than  a  mere 
<lraaght  or  scheme  of  rule,  when  it  is  not  composed  of  habits  of  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  of  an  habitual  exercise  of  certain  portions  of  authoritv 
bj  the  individuals  or  bodies  who  constitute  the  sovereign  power.  The  habits,  like  all 
others,  can  be  formed  only  by  repeated  acts;  they  cannot  be  suddenly  infused  by 
the  lawgriver,  nor  can  they  immediately  follow  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  their 
propriety.     JVlany  causes  have  more  power  over  the  human  mind  than  written  law; 
it  is  extremely  difficult,    from  the  mere  perusal  of  a  written   scheme  of  govern- 
ment, to  foretell  what  it  may  prove  in  action."     These,  Sir,  are  truths  which  no 
sophistry   can   evade;   and  if  they   be  tniths — if  it   be  justly  and   wisely   said, 


power 

if  it  be  extremely  difficult,  from  tho  perusal  of  written  schemes  of  government, 
to  foretell  what  they  may  prove  in  action, — then  I  conjure  you,  who  are  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  British  constitution,  to  distrust  your  own  sagacity,  and  to  retain, 
as  far  as  it  be  possible,  that  hold  on  the  mind  of  man — those  motives  to  willing 
71— Vol.  1L 
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obedience — which  are  supplied  by  ancient  usage  and  the  habitual  deferaet  to 
authority. 

In  reply  to  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  seteed  to  have 
misunderstood  one  part  of  his  argument.     The  noble  lord  could  lee  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  should  not  ask  for  the  sutirages  of  the  electors  of  Lymingtoo- 
Now,  what  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  said  was>  that  these  places  were  the  only  ones  to  wluela 
men  of  retired  habits  would  repair  In  order  to  effect  their  return  to  pariiameDt;  so^ 
therefore  he  contended,  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  send  two  members  iint(iM*i 
of  one. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were:  for  the  amendment,  115;  against  it,  18  3; 
majority  for  tiic  clause,  67.  

On  the  oucstion  that  the  borough  of  Chippenham  stand  part  of  schednle  13. 
Captain  Boldero  denied  the  accuracy  of  the  population  returns  of  1821,  respeetirstf 
that  borough,  and  offered  to  prove  their  error  by  evidence. 

Ministers  objected  to  this  offer. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  called  the  particular  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  ease.  T 
offer  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  was  such  as  he  apprehended  could  not  be 
fused.  The  further  they  proceeded,  the  more  he  became  convinced,  that  a 
error  had  been  committed  in  not  referring  the  whole  of  these  details  to  a  select 
mittee.  In  1821,  by  the  population  returns,  there  were  in  Chippenham  boroogii 
and  parish,  576  inhabited  houses.  He  turned  to  the  population  return  o{  181 1. 
and  by  that  it  appeared,  that  there  were  in  Chippenham  borough  and  tithings,  S€S 
inhabited  houses.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  some  mistsJie.  Sorely 
that  was  a  very  strong  presumptive  proof,  that  the  hon.  member  might  be  aUe  to 
show  that  there  had  been  some  great  error  in  the  other  point. 

Mr.  Pusey  stated,  that  by  the  population  returns  of  1821,  Chippenham  was  ratal 
at  521  houses,  and  3,500  inhabitants;  but  ho  was  in  possession  ofa  parish  doeumcft, 
which  proved,  that  in  1821  there  were  756  houses,  lie  had  no  doubt,  that  at  preMot 
the  place  containe<l  4,300  inhabitants. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  begged  to  add,  that  in  1811  there  were  thirty-three  nninhabit(4 
houses,  and  in  1821  nineteen ;  so  tbat,  by  comparing  the  two  retuma,  lOOhoiUMSsad 
upwanls,  unless  it  were  asserted  that  they  had  been  taken  down,  bad  not  been  te- 
counted  for  by  the  latter  return. 

Lord  Althorp  admitted,  that  there  might  have  existed  a  mistake  in  the  retoni  of 
the  number  ol  houses  in  Chippenham,  but  denied  that  such  a  mistake  involicd 
another  in  the  population  return ;  and  as  to  calling  evidence  to  proye  in  what  tkc 
mistake  consist^,  where,  he  might  ask,  was  such  to  be  had  ?  How  was  it  possibfe 
for  any  one  to  be  cognizant  of  the  population  of  Chippenham,  except  the  person  who 
had  made  the  return  on  oath ;  and  how  could  he  be  examined  as  to  the  credibiKty 
of  his  own  return  ?  He  had  little  doubt  there  was  a  mistake  iu  the  return  of  the 
number  of  houses,  but  he  had  just  as  little  doubt  that  the  error  had  not  4*xtendtd  to 
the  population  return. 

After  some  farther  remarks  from  Mr.  Sanford,  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  and  Lord 
Althorp, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  there  was  one  broad  fact  staring  them  in  the  face,  which 
was,  that  there  were  105  houses  in  Chippenham  missing  from  the  census  of  1811. 
In  that  year  the  number  was  705:  and  in  1821  the  number  returned  was  600.  it 
had  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  this  decrease  in  the  number  of  inhabited  houses,  that 
trade  had  declined,  that  persons  had  become  bankrupts,  and  that  hoosekeepen  bad 
given  up  their  residences,  and  taken  themselves  off  elsewhere ;  but  such  was  eytdentW 
not  the  fact,  because  the  population  of  181 1  was  greater  in  proportion,  and  the  boufet 
were  more  thickly  inhabited,  than  in  1821 ;  and  when  the  noble  lord  talked  of  ibo 
difliculty  of  procuring  any  evidence  on  this  subject,  he  must  be  suffered  to  remiod 
him,  that  probably  the  man  who  made  the  return  of  1821  was  in  existence,  and  to 
be  found,  and  he  could  be  brought  forward  to  state  the  reason  for  having  omitted  to 
reckon  so  large  a  number  of  houses  as  105  in  the  return  made  by  him.  He  did  not 
ask  to  have  I'vidence  gcnerolly,  since  such  had  been  rejected ;  but,  at  aU  events,  let 
the  case  of  Chippenham  be  an  exception  to  the  others,  having  so  fair  a  claim  to  that 
exception,  until  the  facts  were  placed  rightly  before  the  House. 

Later  in  the  debate,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Lord  Althc^p,  said,  ia  urging 
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he  noble  lord  to  assent  to  the  propositioD  for  delay,  and  enquiry  into  the  discrepancy 
letween  the  population  returns  before  the  House,  he  did  not  want  to  throw  unnecessary 
obstacles  for  the  purpose  of  delay  in  the  way  of  the  bill.  Let  them  drop  Ghippen- 
lam  till  enquiry  had  been  made,  it  being  evident  there  were  no  authentic  data  for 
hem  to  legislate  upon  yet  furnished,  and  proceed  with  the  next  borough  on  the 
chedule ;  and  should  it  appear  that  the  population  did  not  exceed  the  line,  he,  for 
me,  would  vote  for  retaining  it  in  its  present  position.  They  had  disposed  of 
several  boroughs  this  night  without  meeting  one  which  had  such  claims  for  consi- 
leration,  and  it  was  probable  they  should  meet  with  no  more  such.  He  would 
therefore  suggest,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine  the  returning 
officer,  who  was  now  in  town,  and  they  could  proceed  with  other  boroughs  without 
establishing  an  inconvenient  precedent. 

On  a  division,  the  original  question  was  carried  by  251  against  181,  majority  70; 
and  Chippenham  was  added  to  the  schedule. 

July  28,  1831. 

On  the  motion  respecting  Cockermouth, — 

Sib  Robbbt  Peel  said,  he  should  certainly  spare  the  time  of  the  committee,  as  he 
thoaght  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  them  after  what  had  occurred  last  night  in  the 
case  of  Chippenham,  when  it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  man  in  the 
House — ["  No,  no ! "]  lie  felt  it  rather  extraordinary  that  he  should  be  interrupted 
io  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  when  it  could  not  be  known  to  hon.  members  what  he 
M  to  say.  What  he  intended  to  have  said  was,  that  it  was  proved  to  the  satis- 
bction  of  every  member  of  that  House,  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the 
returns  of  1821.  It  was  proved  with  regard  to  one  point,  that  106  houses  of  that 
place  had  been  left  out  of  the  returns,  and  yet  the  committee  had  refused  to  hear 
any  evidence  as  to  how  that  error  had  arisen.  His  determination  was  taken,  not  to 
trouble  the  committee  with  any  details  concerning  schedule  B;  for  he  now  despaired, 
whatever  case  should  be  made  out,  of  the  committee  doing  any  thing  but  condemning 
oil  the  boroughs  in  the  schedule. 

On  the  motion  that  Dorchester  stand  part  of  schedule  B, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  thought  that  there  were  very  good  reasons  for  giving  to 
:be  borough  of  Dorchester  the  advantage  of  its  connection  with  Fordington.  The 
;wo  places  were  one  continuous  town.  Although  Fordington  was  not  in  the  borough, 
ret  it  constituted  a  part  of  the  town ;  and,  according  to  the  principle  by  which 
oinisters  had  been  guided,  there  appeared  good  ground  for  constituting  an  exception 
n  favour  of  Dorchester.  But,  supposing  that  were  not  the  case,  then  he  admitted 
hat  the  population  of  Dorchester  was  not  sufficient  to  exempt  it  from  the  line  laid 
lown  by  the  noble  lord ;  but  in  making  that  admission,  he  clearly  proved  the  ab- 
urdity  of  that  line,  because  a  borough  was  about  to  be  disfranchised  which  it  was 
admitted  was  most  perfect.  He  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  he 
lonsidered  a  more  important  principle.  The  constituency  of  Dorchester  consisted 
>f  every  inhabitant  householder  who  contributed  to  the  local  charges.  These  in 
mmber  amounted  to  500;  but  the  new  rule  would  deprive  the  town  of  200  of 
hese,  and  would  confine  the  constituency  to  300  votes.  It  might  be  said,  that  he 
vas  stating  this  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  dissatisfaction  amongst  those  who  would 
)e  disfranchised  by  this  bill;  but  he  wished  explicitly  to  declare,  that  he  would 
lever  ally  himself  with  those  whose  object  was  to  excite  dissatisfaction  amonffst  any 
;lass  whatever.  He  must  say,  however,  that  it  was  a  fatal  error  in  this  bul,  that 
vhen  the  opportunity  offered  of  maintaining  the  connection  between  the  wealthy 
;lass  of  voters,  and  that  class  which  was  above  pauperism,  but  below  the  line  of 
)eiug  XIO  householders,  they  neglected  it,  and  thus  lost  the  fair  opportunity  of  soft- 
ening the  harshness  of  the  arbitrary  line  which  they  had  laid  down.  The  govem- 
nent  ought  to  have,  in  this  instance,  given  the  franchise  to  all  those  who  were  above 
pauperism.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  by  this  that  the  people  had  the  right  to  the 
elective  franchise,  for  all  they  had  a  right  to  was  to  be  well  governed ;  but,  by  re- 
\islng  the  franchise  under  such  circumstances,  they  were  diminishing  the  chance 
;hat  this  arrangement  would  be  final.  It  might  be  alleged  that  these  poorer  house- 
3olders  would  be  more  open  to  bribery ;  but  he  could  truly  say,  that,  as  far  as  his 
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experience  went,  they  were  not  in  the  least  more  open  to  hribeiy  ibtn  tlie 
for  residences  of  £10  value.  The  House  had  only  to  look  at  Li?erpool|to  hm 
Tinced  of  that  fact.  He  did  not  mean  to  contend  for  the  indiscriminate  adaiMioo 
of  all  the  class  of  voters  to  whom  he  alluded ;  for  he  was  aware  that  in  nuuiafiwtii- 
ring  districts  the  franchise  to  £10  householders  would  be  almost  equiyalent  to  uni* 
▼crsal  suffrage.  The  very  ground,  therefore,  on  which  he  would  refuse  the  ihuiehiie 
to  householders  under  £10  in  a  manufacturing  town,  would  be  the  same  as  that  oo 
which  he  would  desire  to  continue  it  to  Dorchester.  The  rule  laid  down  cmT  £10 
qualifications,  would  admit  in  one  place  a  lower  class  of  voters  than  eould  be  found 
in  the  £5  houses  of  the  other.  Here  there  was  a  case  in  which  ministers  might,  with 
perfect  safety,  have  permitted  500  householders  to  preserve  their  franchise;  and,  so 
far  from  disfranchising  the  borough,  he  thought  that  they  ought  to  have  sdzed  the 
opportunity  of  continuing  to  it  its  present  privileges  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that 
tiicy  could  do  so  without  violating  their  own  arbitrary  rule. 
On  a  division,  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  279  against  193 ;  msjority,  86. 

Jolt  29,  1831. 

On  the  question,  *'  That  the  borough  of  Malmesburydo  stand  part  of  schedule  B,** — 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  that  the  further  proceedings  of  the  committee  be  defened, 
and  that  the  chairman  do  report  progress. 

On  the  chairman  putting  the  question, — 

SiB  RonBRT  Pbkl  wished  to  have  some  understanding  with  the  noble  lord,  th« 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  to  their  sitting  to-morrow.     He  thoueht  thej  bad 
better  go  on  to  the  usual  hour  (it  was  then  half- past  twelve)  that  evening,  and  ad- 
journ over,  as  usual,  to  Monday.     Besides  that  the  noble  lord*s  motion  took  them 
all  by  surprise,  it  was  contrary  to  an  understanding  which  he  bad  had  with  the  right 
hon.  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  respecting  the  progress  of  the  bill.    Unless  some 
hours  of.  relaxation  were  afforded  hon.  members,  it  would  be  physically  impofsibls 
to  do  justice  to  the  important  measure  before  the  House.     The  proposal  for  sitting 
to-morrow  was,  moreover,  a  direct  violation  of  the  noble  lord^s  own  former  arrange- 
ment, to  which  the  House  had  assented;  and  he  had  little  doubt  that  many  boo. 
members,  relying  on  that  arrangement,  had  paired  off  that  evening,  and  rooe  into 
the  countrv  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  little  necessary  recreation. — Miaisten 
were  as  fully  aware  a  week  since  as  now,  that  it  was  his  Mi^ty*s  intention  to  open 
London  Bridge.     There  was  ample  time,  therefore,  to  have  given  notice  of  the  in- 
tention to  sit  on  Saturday. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question,  "  That  the  chairman  do  ask  leave  to  sit 
again  to-morrow:" — For  the  motion  216;  against  it  143 — minority  73.  House  re- 
sumed.   Committee  to  sit  again  the  next  day. 

August  2,  1831. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  question  that  the  borougn  of  Sudbury  stand  part  of  schedule 

B,- 

8iB  Robert  Peel  mfuntuincd,  that  no  stronger  case  could  possibly  be  broogbt  for- 
ward than  that  of  Sudbury.  Undoubtedly  liallingdon  was  part  of  the  town,  and 
undoubtedly  it  had  more  than  4,000  inhabitants  in  1821.  The  noble  lord,  who  took 
a  different  view,  had  only  two  things  to  rely  upon;  first,  that  Ballingdon  was  not 
part  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints;  and  secondly,  the  act  for  paving  and  lighting  in 
182^.  Now,  that  Ballingdon  was  part  of  the  parish,  there  r«illy  could  not  be  a  ra- 
tional doubt — it  paid  taxes,  tithes,  and  church-rate^  as  part  of  the  parish^t  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  churchwardens — it  had  no  chapel  of  its  own,  so  that  all  the 
ceremonies  relating  to  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  were  performed  at  the  chorrh 
of  Sudbury.  In  a  word,  Ballingdon  was  part  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints  for  all  legal 
pur]>osos,  and  how  or  why  should  they  then  deny  the  relation?  Then  as  to  the  act, 
he  obser\'ed,  that  it  was,  in  itself,  a  most  prepostenms  piece  of  legislation;  it  con- 
sisted of  120  clauses,  and  one  of  them  provide^!,  that  all  houses  thenceforth  bniJt  in 
Sudbury  should  be  perpendicular.  Iksides,  no  argument  could  be  drawn,  even  !«• 
specting  the  limits  of  the  borough,  from  such  an  aci.    There  were  mnBcroos  in* 
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stances  in  which  parts  of  boroughs  had  been  known  to  be  left  out  in  «uch  acts;  and 

here  there  was  an  especial  reason  why  the  hamlet  of  Ballingdon  should  be  omitted. 

It  lay  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  wherein  the  magistrates  of  Essex  had  no  jurisdiction; 

there  were,  therefore,  cogent  legal  reasons  why  Ballingdon  should  not  be  included 

in  the  act.     lie  insisted  that  no  claim  could  be  more  satisfactory,  or  more  clearly 

established,  than  that  which  had  been  set  forth  for  the  borough  of  Sudbury;  and  he 

considered  the  ministers  need  not  hesitate  to  do  justice  in  this  case,  because  it  was 

one  essentially  peculiar,  and  could  not  be  possibly  drawn  into  a  precedent. 

Oa  a  division,  it  was  carried  by  157  against  108,  majority  49,  that  Sudbury  stand 
part  of  schedule  B. 

On  the  question,  ^^  that  Manchester,  including  the  townships  of  Manchester, 
Chorlton-row,  Ardwicke,  Beswick,  Uulme,  Cheetham,  Bradford,  &c.,  stand  part  of 
schedule  C,"— 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  they  were  now  out  of  the  disfranchising  clauses,  and  were 
proceeding  to  those  of  enfranchisement,  and  he  rose  to  protest  against  that  part  of 
the  bill  which  had    for  its  object  to  enfranchise  large  towns  at  the  expense  of 
horoughs.     If  these  were  considered  as  spoils  taken  from  places  which  had  long 
enjoyed  the  privilege,  he  should  decidedly  object  to  the  principle.     He  objected  also 
to  the  principle,  because  it  went  to  enfranchise  so  many  towns.     At  the  same  time 
he  was  called  upon  to  state,  as  he  had  done  previously  to  the  dissolution,  that,  look- 
ing at  the  difficulties  which  the  government  had  to  contend  with — and  though  dif- 
fering as  he  did  from  a  majority  of  the  House  on  the  subject  of  reform,  and  taking 
foto  account  the  circumstances  of  the  country — he  should  not  throw  any  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  moderate  reform.     As  a  member  of  the  late  government  he  had 
opposed  the  enfranchisement  of  large  towns,  not  because  he  apprehended  any  imme- 
diate dangers  from  such  a  measure,  but  because  he  was  afraid  of  entertaining  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  at  all,  and  was  fearful  that  any  plan  of  reform,  limited  exclusively 
to  enfranchisement,  proposed  by  a  government  which  had  been  previously  opposed 
to  all  reform,  would  not  give  satisfaction,  and  would  not,  probably,  be  permanent, 
considering  the  feeling  of  the  country  on  the  question.     On  coming  to  schedule  C, 
he  should  consider  himself  privileged  to  object  to  any  of  the  clauses,  particularly  if 
those  clauses  should  be  urged  on  the  ground  that  the  boroughs  in  schedules  A  and 
fi  had  been  disfranchised,  and  that  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  disfranchisement 
must  be  filled  up.     What  he  meant  was,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  any  enfran- 
chisement on  the  ground  that  disfranchisement  must  be  a  necessary  preliminary. 
With  regard  to  the  first  clause,  and  notwithstanding  the  feelings  of  the  country,  he 
muafr  say,  that  disfranchisement  as  a  rule  was  unjust,  and  on  that  point  he  was  pre- 
pared to  yield  nothing.     Having  regard  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  country, 
however,  he  thought  it  impossible  to  deny  the  right  to  Manchester,  the  first  place 
mentioned  in  the  schedule,  to  send  members  to  parliament;  but  he  thought  that  the 
principle  of  disfranchisement  was  unjust.     He  thought  the  nde  adopted  by  minis- 
ters an  absurd  one.     There  was  no  sufficient  ground,  in  his  opinion,  for  disfran- 
chisement; but  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  would  not  yield  on  the  score  of 
enfranchisement.     He  thought  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  against  the  feel- 
ing of  the  country  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  diminish  the  favour 
of  concession  by  unavailing  opposition.     But  if  he  were  proposing  enfranchisemeoty 
be  should  say,  that  in  all  cases  he  would  give  the  enfranchised  place  two  memberBi 
not  one.     That  was,  if  he  had  fifty  members  to  give,  he  would  select  twenty-five 
places,  and  give  each  place  two  members,  rather  than  select  fifty  places,  and  give  to 
each  one  member.     He  certainly  thought  that  the  enfranchisement  proposed  was 
much  too  extensive;  but  as  it  was,  if  priority  were  given  to  any  place,  Manchester 
certainly  deserved  to  be  the  first  place  enfranchised.     Birmingham  also  was  fairly 
entitled  to  the  same  advantage,  and  then  followed  Leeds,  which  ought  to  have  the 
same  privilege.     On  former  occasions  these  were  the  towns  to  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  the  forfeited  franchises:  then  the  franchise  of  Penryn  was  to  be  given 
to  Manchester,  that  of  Grampound  to  Leeds,  and  that  of  East  Retford  to  Binning^ 
ham.     That  was  proposed  by  those  gentlemen  who  were  favourable  to  the  transfer. 
To  the  three  towns  which  stood  first  he  had  no  objection;  to  the  fourth  town  on  the 
list  he  should  object.     He  never  could  have  supposed,  when  he  heard  of  a  Reform 
Bill,  that  Deptford,  and  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich  were  to  send  members  to  Farlift* 
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mcDt.  He  believed,  too,  they  dreamed  as  little  of  it  themseWes  as  he  did.  He 
understood  that  the  principle  of  the  bill  was  to  destroy  nomination  boroughs;  and 
yet  it  was  proposed  to  mve  the  franchise  to  Woolwich,  Greenwich,  and  Deptford, 
places  under  the  immediate  influence  of  goTcmment,  and  by  that  means  to  consti- 
tute an  enormous  nomination  borough.  He  objected  also  to  the  enfranchisemeot  of 
the  metropolitan  districts.  If  it  were  desirable  to  give  those  districts  increased 
representation,  he  should  prefer  doing  so  by  adding  two  members  to  the  coanty  of 
Middlesex.  The  proper  principle  upou  which  to  giyc  representation  was  popnla- 
tion,  in  order  that  large  masses  of  the  people  might  have  a  voice  in  the  representa- 
tion. On  these  grounds,  and  seeing  the  impossibility  of  resisting  the  proposed 
enfranchisement  to  certain  large  towns,  he  would  not  waste  the  time  of  the  House 
by  discussing  or  opposing  the  enfranchisement  of  Manchester,  ^rmingham,  or 
Leeds;  and  no  man  more  sincerely  hoped  that  this  change  would  turn  out  for  th«r 

Sood.  Taking,  however,  any  single  case— taking  the  town  of  Manchester,  and  the 
escription  given  of  it  by  hon.  members,  as  to  its  increase  in  population,  wealth, 
and  industry — he  would  ask,  was  not  this  very  increase  the  best  proof  that  the  right 
of  sending  representatives  was  not  necessary  to  improvement,  and  that  towns  eould 
flourish  without  having  representatives  within  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  the  statef 
Enfranchbcment  certainly  was  consistent  with  the  practice  of  former  times;  but  it 
ought  to  be  recollected  there  was  no  corresponding  disfranchisement.  On  these 
grounds  he  would  not  make  any  objection  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  first  three 
towns  in  C ;  but  he  should  reserve  the  right  to  deliyer  his  opinion  on  all  the  other 

} daces  included  in  that  schedule.  When  the  committee  came  to  Greenwich,  Dept- 
brd,  and  Woolwich,  he  should  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  they  be  omitted, 
because  he  considered  they  were  under  influence — because  it  was  dangerous  to  give 
the  franchise  to  places  in  such  proximity  to  the  House — and  because,  both  nooDi 
moral  and  physic^  strength,  they  might  influence  the  deliberations  of  that  House. 
For  these  reasons  he  would  take  the  opinion  of  the  committee  on  giving  the  fran- 
chise to  Greenwich  and  other  places  close  to  the  metropolis.  But  he  shpiud  consider 
himself  at  liberty  to  form  what  opinion  he  pleased  with  respect  to  the  other  proposed 
boroughs.  He  should  certainly  propose  tnat  Greenwich  be  omitted  from  the  sche- 
dule C,  and  take  the  sense  of  that  House  on  the  question ;  because  he  objected  to 
the  undue  influence  which  the  metropolitan  districts  exercised  over  their  memben. 
In  reply  to  Lord  John  Russell, 

Sir  llobert  Peel  said  he  wished  to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  lord  opposite.  The  noble  lord  could  not  imagine  how  any  per* 
son  could  support  enfranchisement  without  disfranchisement.  But  he  told  the  noble 
lord,  that  one  was  a  question  of  expediency  and  the  other  of  justice;  and  those  who 
might  be  prepared  to  yield  to  the  point  of  expediency,  might  still  think  themselves 
justified  in  resisting  proposals  which,  in  their  opinion,  were  founded  on  iojustiee. 
But  the  noble  lord  had  said,  *'  You  who  have  been  against  reform  never  sha«iM 
be  a  reformer:  you  are  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  ever  becoming  a  reformer: 
and  not  even  the  circumstances  of  the  country  (altered  in  conMH|ucnce  of  one 
government  leaving  office  because  they  would  not  concede  reform,  and  another 
coming  in  pledged  to  grant  it;  altered  by  the  sanction  of  the  king^s  government, 
and  the  kiug^s  name  being  given  to  their  plan  of  reform,  and  by  the  weight  and 
influence  of  the  royal  character  being  taken  away  from  the  constitution,  as  it  had 
hitherto  exbtcd,  and  transferred  to  the  support  of  an  extensive  change)  will  form 
any  excuse  for  your  turning  reformer."  And  was  it  the  noble  lord  who  said,  that 
he  ought  to  allow  no  change  to  take  place  in  his  opinion,  on  the  subiect  of  Veform? 
Had  he  ever  taunted  the  noble  lord  with  a  departure  from  his  principles?  Had  he 
said,  that  he  would  bind  the  noble  lord  down  to  the  opinions  which  he  had  formerly 
expressed  ?  If  the  noble  lord's  doctrine,  that  no  change  should  take  place  in  a  man  s 
opinions  was  to  be  considered  as  correct,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  his  tvro  right 
hon.  friends  opposite  (probably  Mr.  Grant,  and  Viscount  Palmerston^,  who,  for 
fiflteen  years  past,  had  distinguished  themselves  for  their  adherence  to  the  political 
opinions  of  Mr.  Canning,  whose  domestic  policy  was  marked  by  the  most  decided 
resistance  to  reform  in  every  shape?  But  did  he  deny  to  the  noble  lord,  and  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  perfect  right  to  take  what  course  they  thought  fit,  on  account  of  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  on  the  question  of  refontt?    Had  thqr  wy 
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other  reason  or  pretext  to  assign  for  their  support  of  the  present  measure,  except 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country?     In  1826,  when  the  application  uf  the 
forfeited  franchise  of  Grampound  came  to  be  considered,  what  course  did  his  noble 
friend  (Viscount  Palmerston)  take?     Did  he  concur  in  the  expediency  of  transferring 
it  to  some  larg^  town,  or  did  he  not  rather  adhere  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Canning, 
and  vote  for  transferring  it  to  the  neighbouring  hundred?    Had  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
eren  insinuated  that  there  was  any  thing  unworthy  in  the  course  which  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  had  pursued?     But  he  thought  that  the  noble  lord,  after 
the  speeches  which  he  had  made,  and  the  able  treatises  which  he  had  written  on  the 
sabject  of  reform,  and  flanked  as  he  was  on  the  ri^ht  hand  and  on  the  left  by  persons 
who  had  always  opposed  reform,  should  be  the  last  person  to  taunt  his  opponents 
with  change  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  reform.     He  knew  not  what  possible  advan- 
tage would  result  to  him  by  changing  his  opinion,  if  change  there  was.     He  had 
uniformly  held  the  same  language  since  the  question  had  been  under  consideration. 
After  the  change  of  government  had  taken  place,  he  declared,  that  rather  than  risk 
another  change  of  government  in  the  then  state  of  the  country,  he  would  lend  his 
assistance  to  the  government,  in  the  hope  that  some  moderate  plan  of  reform  would 
be  proposed,  to  which  he  should  be  able  to  give  his  consent  with  justice.     He  still 
adhered  to  his  declaration,  and  would  support  such  parts  of  the  bill  as  he  could 
without  violation  of  principle,  and  perpetrating  injustice;  and,  in  spite  of  the  taunts 
of  the  noble  lord,  he  intended  to  persevere  in  the  course  he  had  marked  out  for  himself. 
In  reply  to  some  farther  remarks  from  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said, 
that  he  was  willing  to  adhere  to  his  opinion,  and  not  take  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment.    He  was  ready  to  pay  that  penalty  for  his  opinion.     He  would  not  be  a  party 
to  the  hazard  which  he  thought  they  were  incurring  by  this  bill.    He  would  infiiiitely 
prefer  paying  the  penalty  of  permanent  exclusion  from  office,  to  sharing  the  noble 
lord's  responsibility.     But  the  proposal  which  he  had  made  to-night  was,  in  reality, 
the  proposal  which  the  noble  lord  had  himself  made  a  few  years  ago.     The  noble 
lord  had  thought  proper  to  change  the  proposition  which  he  first  made,  to  grant 
compensation  to  the  disfranchised  boroughs,  in  consequence  of  the  altered  condition 
of  the  country,  and  that  was  the  excuse  he  then  offered  for  his  own  change  of  opinion — 
viz.,  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Lord  Althorp,  said,  that  at  present,  from  recent 
experience,  he  had  great  objection  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  at  all.  ^  He  did  not 
mean  to  oppose  any  unnecessary  obstacle  to  proceeding  with  the  rest  of  the  clause. 
He  would,  therefore,  let  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  pass,  without  opposi- 
tion, for  the  present.  To-morrow,  the  committee  might  take  the  discussion  on  the 
rest  of  the  schedule.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  there  was  any  thing  to  be  urged,  as 
to  the  local  districts  of  the  three  places  which  he  had  just  named,  perhaps  the  noble 
lord  would  permit  them  to  agitate  it  to-morrow. 
The  original  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  KING'S  MESSAGE-PROVISION  FOR  THE  PRINCESS 

VICTORIA. 

AniUST  2,   1831. 

Lord  Althorp  broiiglit  up  a  message  from  his  Majesty  to  tne  following  effect: — 
'"  William  U. —  His  Maic&ty  taking  into  his  consideration,  that  since  the  parlia- 
ment made  a  p^ovi^ic^n  for  the  support  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
and  the  Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  of  Kent,  circumstances  have  arisen  which 
make  it  proper  that  a  more  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duchess  ^f  Krnt,  and  for  the  honourable  support  and  education  of  her  Highness 
the  Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  of  Kent,  recommends  the  consideration  thereof  to 
this  House,  and  relies  on  the  attachment  of  his  faithful  Commons,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  occasion." 

Message  to  be  taken  into  consideration  to-morrow. 
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August  3, 1831. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  House  resolved  Itself  into  a  Oommittet,  to  tab 
ID  to  coDsideration  the  message  from  his  Majesty,  respectii^  a  furthfr  grant  of  laoqe^ 
to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Princess  Victoria. 

His  lordship  then,  after  an  explanatory  statement,  moved  the  fbUowing  retolatioo 
— ^*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  bis  Majesty  should  be  enabled  U 
grant  a  yearly  sum,  not  exceeding  £10,000,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Funds  of  thi 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  a  more  adequate  provision  for  hei 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  honourable  support  and  education  oi 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  of  Kent ;  and  the  said  yearij 
sum  to  l>e  paid  from  the  5th  of  January,  1831." 

Mr.  Hunt  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the  substitution  of  £5,000  for  ;^10,000. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  (Althorp)  in  thinking,  that  oc 
person  ought  to  consider  the  proposed  ^rant  immoderate. 

Sia  Robert  Feel  quite  concurred  with  the  hon.  baronet,  that  it  was  better  suitec 
to  the  dignity  of  this  country  to  make  a  just  and  independent  provision  for  the  main 
tenance  and  education  of  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  Throne,  considering  her  age 
than  to  leave  her  dependent  on  the  voluntary,  though  very  honourable  £>unty,  o 
a  near  relation,  now  the  sovereign  of  another  country.  He  could  not  conceive  it 
possible  for  any  person  possessing  a  proper  feeling  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  t( 
desire  tD  restrict  the  public  bounty,  in  onder  to  make  the  heir-presumptive  dependent 
for  maintenance  and  education  on  her  relations.  The  grant  proposed  appeared  tc 
be  liberal,  and  it  ought  to  be  so.  It  was  not,  however,  more  liberal  thaiijust,  anc 
he  should  give  his  cordial  support  to  it,  in  preference  to  the  amendment  orthe  boa. 
member  for  Preston.  Gentlemen  were  all  aware  of  the  claims  made  upon  the  libe- 
rality of  persons  in  exalted  situations.  The  hospitality  which  they  exercised  wai 
nothing  more  than  that  decent  hospitality  which  was  frequeotlv  displayed  bjr 
persons  of  less  dignity ;  and  it  did  not  fail  to  serve  as  a  great  stimulus  to  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  country.  These  exalted  personaffes  were  also  laige  sub- 
scribers to  many  usiful  charitable  institutions;  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  much 
more  of  this  grant,  contrary  to  what  people  generally  imagined,  would  be  ex- 
pended in  promoting  public  objects,  than  in  maintaining  ue  splendour  of  tbs 
individual  to  whom  it  was  granted.  It  was  quite  consistent  in  those  gentiemeo 
who  were  advocates  of  popular  principles,  to  be  likewise  the  advocates  for  a 
suitable  provision  being  mode  to  those  who  governed  the  couotiy;  to  that  tbcy 
might  have  the  means  of  introducing  themselves  to  the  best  society,  and  of  aceustum- 
ing  themselves  to  that  intercourse  with  their  subjects,  which  was  much  men 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  of  this  country,  than  on  the  part  of  a  despotic 
Mivereign.  As  he  could  nut  see  how  this  desirable  object  could  be  c  btainod  at  a  Ins 
expense,  he  should  vote  for  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  amendment,  and  the  numbers  were — Ayes,  0 ;  Noo, 
2-i,J— maj(irity,  223. 

Original  resolution  agreed  to. 


PARUAMENTARY  REFORM  BILL. 
August  3,  1831. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  upon  the  Fkrliamentaij  Refonn 
bill  for  England, — 

The  first  question  wa^  *'  That  Greenwich,  including  the  parishes  of  Greenwich,  SL 
Nicholas  and  St.  Paul,  Deptford,  and  Woolwich,  Kent,  form  part  of  ^hedule  C." 

8ia  RoBKBT  P£KL  Said,  before  they  proceeded  further,  he  wished  to  asctrtaia 
the  construction  which  was  to  be  put  upon  the  twenty-tirth  clause  of  the  bill,  which 
had  a  material  bearing  upon  the  present  question.    By  that  clause  it  ma  pi«vid«^ 
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'^  tbat  80  &r  as  it  relates  to  any  city  or  borough  (except  those  enumerated  in  the 
said  schedule  A),  which  now  has  the  privilege  of  sending  a  member  or  members 
to  parliament,  but  does  not  contain  of  houses,  warehouses,  and  counting-houses, 
Qore  than  300  in  the  whole,  such  houses  being  assessed  to  the  duty  on  inhabited 
houses,  upon  a  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  £10,  or  such  houses,  warehouses,  or 
counting-nouses,  whether  separately,  or  jointly  with  any  land  occupied  therewith, 
being  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  £10,  or  being  rated  to  the  relief  of 
tliepoor  upon  a  yearly  value  of  £10,  the' said  last-mentioned  commissioners,  or  the 

major  part  of  them,  shall  within months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  proceed  to 

'incorporate  with  any  such  city  or  borough,  for  the  purposes  of  thb  Act,  any 
one  or  more  parishes  or  townships,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  which  maybe  situated 
within,  or  adjoining  to,  such  city  or  borough.'*  What  he  wished  to  know  was, 
whether,  supposing  a  city  or  borough  had  more  than  300  houses  rated  at  £10  a  year, 
the  commbsioners  were  empowered  to  annex  adjoining  parishes  to  places  so 
circumstanced  ? 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  the  intention  of  the  planners  of  the  bill  was,  that  the 
twenty-fifth  clause  should  be  tuken  in  conjunction  with  the  twenty- fourth,  by 
which  the  commissioners  would  be  authorized  to  declare  the  boundaries  of  cities 
ud  boroughs,  and  to  incorporate  adjacent  townships,  even  though  such  places 
with  which   they  were  to  form    a    part,   should  contain    more  than  300   £10 


Sir  Robert  Peel  understood  by  this,  that  the  commissioners  had  power  in  all 
mes  to  annex  the  adjoining  parishes  to  a  city  or  borough,  at  their  discretion. 
Lord  J.  Russell  said,  it  was  so  intended. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  not  asked  the  question  to  provoke  a  discussioo 
00  that  clause,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away  a  doubt  on  the  provi- 
sions of  a  subsequent  clause,  which  had  a  material  bearing  on  that  now  under 
their  consideration.     The  question  then  before  the  Committee  was,  that  Green- 
wich, Deptford,  and  Woolwich,  should  acquire  the  right  of  sending  two  members 
to  parliament.     He  thought  these  places  ought  not  to  acquire  that  right.     In 
considering  the  matter,  he  would  cautiously  abstain  from  entering  into  observa" 
tioos  respecting  the  principle  of  the  bill,  reserving  to  himself  the  full  right  of 
speaking  upon  it  when  the  report  was  brought  up,  and  on  the  third  reading.     He 
meant,  as  he  had  done  througliout,  in  discussing  any  of  the  details  of  the  bill» 
to  confine  himself  to  the  special  circumstance  under  consideration.     In  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  he  thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  assume,  that  what 
had  heretofore  been  done,  had  been  done  well,  and  justly,  and  rightly.     Conceding 
this,  therefore,  for  the  present,  he  begged  to  state,  that  he  saw  no  peculiarity  which 
would  entitle  these  places  to  return  members  to  parliament.    Assuming  that  they 
had  dealt  fairly  and  justly  by  schedules  A  and  B,  and  that  the  franchises  which  were 
forfeited  should  be  transferred  to  other  more  populous  and  wealthy  places,  still,  he 
must  deny  that  the  selection  of  Greenwich  and   Deptford  was  justifiable,  even 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  noble  lord's  bill.     He  would  avoid  all  reference 
to  the  discus!rions  which  had  taken  place  as  regarded  schedules  A  and  B;   but  he 
felt  it  his  duty  at  once  to  object  to  the  granting  the  metropolitan  districts  that  vast 
influence  in  the  representation  of  the  country  which  this  bill  would  confer  upon 
them.       lie  would  also  state,  that  he  was  perfectly  willing,  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  delay,  to  take  Greenwich  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  suburban  parishes 
which  were  to  receive  representatives,  and  to  consider  the  division  he  meant  to  take 
upon  this  question  as  decisive  of  all  the  other  districts.     Certainly,  he  had  been 
much  surprised  to  find  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  and  Deptford,  included  amongst 
those  places  which  were  to  be  enfranchised.     It  was  said,  that  Greenwich  had  here- 
tofore exercised   the  right  of  sending  members  to  parliament;  but  the  noble  lord 
could  not,  surely,  rely  upon  that  fact.     He  admittea  that  Greenwich  had  formerly 
sent  a  member;  but  to  make  that  circumstance  now  available,  the  noble  lord  should 
propose  to  give  representatives  to  every  other  place  which  had  formerly  been,  and 
was  not  at  present,  represented.     But  the  noble  lord  had  put  prescriptive  right  out 
of  the  question,  beeause  there  were  a  number  of  places  which  he  did  not  propose 
to  enfranchise,  and  which  had  in  former  times,  like  Greenwich,  ei^joyed  ihe  right  of 
representation.     Even  if  that  were  admitted,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  daim  of 
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Greenwich  should  be  extended  to  the  other  places  set  forth  in  the  proposition.  In 
the  next  place,  he  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  trade  carried  on  in  these  places 
which  required  protection.  The  only  claim  they  really  possessed  was  founded  on 
population ;  and  this  could  scarcely  be  considered  a  good  one,  as  the  population  was 
fbuud  to  vary  with  the  establishments  maintained  there  by  the  government.  In  the 
very  useful  notes  attiiched  to  the  population  returns  of  1821,  it  was  remarked,  that 
the  population  had  fallen  off  in  Deptfunl,  and  increased  in  Greenwich;  and  the  fall- 
ing otf  in  Dcptford  was  ascribed  to  a  reduction  in  the  dockyards;  and  the  increase 
in  Greenwich  was  attributcnl  ]>art]y  to  the  naval  tirsenaU  and  partly  to  the  fact  of  a 
greater  number  of  pensioners  chousing  to  become  residents  in  that  town.  From 
the  influencCf  too,  which  the  government  would  exert  through  these  establishments, 
he  contended,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  interests  of  the  metropolitan  districts 
were  not  directly  concerned,  (ireenwich  and  its  dependencies  would  be  a  nomina- 
tion bonmgh:  but  he  did  not  object  to  it  on  that  account,  though  it  certainly  seemed 
btrange  the  noble  lord  should  have  selected  it  under  the  circumstances.  Great,  too, 
he  observed,  as  was  the  hostility  of  the  noble  lord  to  nomination  boroughs,  the  un- 
constitutional plan  of  giving  to  the  king  the  right  of  nominating  members  to  that 
House  had  been  hinted  at.  It  was  true,  the  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, had  not  expressly  stated  that  this  would  l)e  hereafter  proposed ;  but  there 
was  a  mode  of  doing  things  which,  with  all  apparent  caution,  rendered  perfectly 
evident  the  object  which  men  had  in  view — Dum  tacent^  clamant,  llie  cabinet,  as 
a  responsible  body,  hod  expressed  no  attention  or  opinion  upon  the  subject;  but 
the  noble  lord  who  had  introduced  this  bill  had  s|)okeo  of  this  project  as  a  matter 
of  grave  consideration ;  and  it  was  to  bo  fairly  presumed,  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured even  upon  this  expression  of  opinion,  without  a  perfect  understanding  witli  the 
other  memben:  of  the  administration  upon  the  subject.  The  truth  was,  the  noble 
loni  was  frightened  at  the  probable  consequences  of  his  own  measure,  and  wis 
looking  out,  with  a  prorident  eye,  for  renK>dies  to  meet  the  evils  which  it  would  not 
fail  to  create.  Hut  to  proceed  moro  immediately  to  the  question  before  the  commit- 
tee respecting  GriK?nwich,  upon  which,  to  prevent  unnecessary  delay,  he  was  willing 
to  take  the  discussion  upon  all  the  metropolitan  districts.  He  would,  in  the  first 
place,  admit,  that  it  had  lK*en  a  blot  upon  our  representative  system  that  the  gmi 
towns,  such  as  I.«eeds,  Manchester,  and  Binnin^ham,  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
country,  had  not  lK*en  allowed  to  have  a  fair  share  in  the  representation ;  but  this 
blot,  he  did  not  believe,  could  be  fairly  alleged  to  exist  with  respect  to  the  metro- 
politan districts.  For  these  he  considered,  that  representation  had  been  amply  f»t^ 
vided.  Though  some  opulent  and  populous  districts  about  the  metropolis  did  not 
enjoy  the  right  of  returning  meml)ers  to  i>arliament,  yet,  looking  upon  the  metro- 
politan district  as  a  whole,  it  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  iH'rfeetly  provided.  First, 
there  were  the  four  men)l)ers  for  the  city  of  London;  secondly,  thero  were  two  for 
Westminster;  and  thirdly,  there  were  two  for  Southwark,  making  eight  in  all.  To 
these  might  be  probably  addcnl  the  two  members  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  becaose 
these  members  were  not  returned  by  a  rural  population,  but  chiefly  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  metn>poli9.  In  an  extremely  valuable  return  which  had  been  laid 
uiK)n  the  table,  the  members  would  find  stated  the  number  of  families  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex  which  wereengagc><l  in  agriculture,  the  number  concerned  in  trade  and 
minufactures,  and  the  numl)er  of  those  employed  in  neither.  From  that  return  it 
appeared,  that,  in  agriculture,  there  were  only  9,803  families  engaged,  while  161.356 
were  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures.  This  showed  how  large  was  the  pro- 
]K)rtion  of  town  influence  to  that  of  agricultural,  sinc*e  the  ratio  of  those  engaged 
was  as  IGl.OOO  to  i),:)00.  Indi-etl,  the  rural  population  in  Middlesex  did  not  alto- 
gether aniount  to  more  tlian  70,000  or  80,000,  while  the  total  population  of  the 
county  was  1,140,000.  Thus  it  app<»an»<l,  there  were  ten  memben  for  the  metric 
politan  district,  and  to  them  one  of  the  memlKTs  for  the  county  of  Surrev  might,  in 
his  o])inion,  be  fairly  ad(U*d;  because,  considering  the  influence  of  the  \wrough  of 
Southwark,  and  obM*r\-ing  that  the  population  of  Brixton  was  a  town  population, 
and  not  a  rural  population,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  town  population 
exert <h1  suflieient  influence  to  return  one  memlxT.  The  whole  of  the  ruiml  popula- 
tion of  Surrey  amount(*d  to  ].'10,(K'0,  while  the  town  population  of  Southwark  and 
Brixton  amounted  to  '208,000.    The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the 
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politan  districts  had  eleven  members — the  four  for  the  city  of  London,  the  two  for 
Westminster,  the  two  for  South  wark,  the  two  for  Middlesex,  and  the  one  for  Sur- 
rey. Never,  therefore,  was  there  juster  cause  for  surprise,  than  that  ten  more 
should  be  added  to  them,  giving  the  metropolitan  districts  twenty-one  members. 
If  ministers  were  to  say,  that  the  principle  on  which  they  proceeded  was  population, 
or  contribution  to  the  taxes,  this  case  of  enfranchisement  would  be  intelligible; 
but  in  admitting  that  all  they  had  heretofore  done  was  done  well,  he  was  bound 
to  say,  this  was  not  the  principle  upon  which  they  proceeded.  Population  merely 
was  not  the  principle  of  the  bill.  If  the  ministers  were  to  say,  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  proceeded  was  population,  or  contribution  to  the  as- 
sessed taxes,  this  case  of  enfranchisement  would  be  perfectly  intelligible,  and  the 
metropolitan  districts  would  then  have  a  fair  claim;  but  that  was  not  the  principle 
upon  which  they  had  proceeded.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  suppose,  that  any 
ministry  would  bring  a  plan  forward  to  deprive  England,  as  a  whole,  of  forty 
members,  while  it  gave  to  the  metropolis  ten,  in  addition  to  the  eleven  which 
it  already  returned.  It  seemed  to  him,  that  the  simple  statement  of  this  fact 
should  be  sufficient  to  deter  the  committee  from  assenting  to  the  proposition 
involved  in  the  question  under  consideration.  A  moment's  reflection  ought  to 
convince  every  man  of  the  undue  proportion  of  representation  which  would  be 
given  by  this  clause  of  the  bill  to  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  as  compared 
with  the  great  counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  It  should  be  considered 
with  what  justice  these  additional  members  could  be  given  to  the  metropolis,  after 
what  had  been  done  with  the  representation  of  the  southern  counties,  and  with 
the  agricultural  districts  generally.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  in  his  opin- 
ion, than  to  say,  that  as  a  town  increased  in  population,  so  the  number  of  its  re- 
presentatives should  also  increase.  A  proposition  of  that  kind  would  be  regarded 
as  a  wanton  and  unnecessary  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  constitution;  yet 
that  was  the  very  proposition  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, in  recommending  the  clause  for  enfranchising  the  metropolitan  districts. 
Ministers  said,  that  they  would  disfranchise  all  nomination  boroughs:  let  them  do  so; 
they  had  some  ground  to  proceed  upon;  but  if  they  had  any  regard  for  justice — any 
desire  to  maintain  a  character  of  consistency — let  them  abstain  from  making  such 
wanton  and  dangerous  innovations  on  the  constitution  of  the  country,  as  those  which 
were  proposed  by  this  clause.  It  never  was  a  principle  of  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, that  representatives  should  be  given  to  towns  or  districts,  on  account  of  their 
population  only.  The  principle  had  been,  to  distribute  the  representation  between 
lai^  and  small  places,  and,  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  population,  to  give 
two  representatives  to  every  town  on  which  the  elective  franchise  was  conferred. 
Upon  this  principle — to  which  there  were  but  five  exceptions — the  opulent  town  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  smallest  borough  contained  in  schedule  A,  were  equally  repre- 
sented. The  present  bill  departed  from  this  principle.  His  Majesty's  ministers 
rejected  population  as  the  ground  upon  which  the  elective  franchise  was,  under  this 
biJl,  to  be  given ;  they  professed  to  take  it  only  as  the  test — the  absurd  test — of 
whether  or  no  a  borough  was  a  nomination  borough;  and  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
in  a  prosperous  condition ;  but  in  this  case  they  adopted  that  alone  as  the  ground  of 
enfranchisement.  It  required  but  little  consideration  to  convince  any  man  of  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  test.  As  was  very  justly  said  the  other  night — the  great  com- 
plaint of  the  working  classes  being  the  want  of  employment,  you  take  the  numbers 
of  the  population  as  a  test  of  the  prosperity  of  any  particular  place;  whereas,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  very  often  happens  that  where  the  population  is  most  numerous,  there  the 
poor-rates  are  most  grievous,  and  trade  or  manufacture  is  in  the  least  flourishing 
condition.  In  many  towns,  large  numbers  of  Irish  had  located  themselves;  but  every 
one  would  admit  the  absurdity  of  taking  a  popidation  of  10,000  natives  of  the  sister 
kingdom  as  a  proof  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  a  borough.  In  other  cases,  popu- 
lation had  not  been  taken  as  the  test  of  prosperity;  or  why  was  Liverpool,  a  town 
unsurpassed  in  increasing  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  which,  from  its  situation, 
and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  its  merchants,  formed  the  great  connecting  link  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  western  (luarlcr  of  the  world,  left  with  two  representatives 
only?  Liverpool  had  a  po})ulation  of  200,000  inhabitants;  did  ministers  on  that 
account  propose  to  add  to  its  representation — to  confer  upon  it  the  privilege  of 
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returning  four  or  six  additional  members  to  parliament?    Ko.     Then  what 
of  their  principle  of  population  ?    If  that  principle  were  a  good  one,  and  wn  tbefv- 
iore  to  be  applied  to  the  metropolitan  districts,  the  metropolis  hmvinff  alreadj  elewa 
representativeSf  why  sliould  it  not  also  be  applied  to  Liverpool?    There  were  manj 
large  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  borough  which  had  not  hitherto  taken  air 
part  in  the  election  of  members.     By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  they  were  to  be 
incorporated  with  Liverpool,  and  thus  the  constituency  of  that  borough  was  to  be 
increased;  yet  there  was  to  be  no  increase  in  its  representation.     This  profcd,  thai 
the  case  of  the  metropolitan  districts  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  laid  dowa 
by  the  bill.     If  the  principle  to  be  applied  to  the  mctn^politan  districts  was  to  be 
o>io>idered  as  a  leading  and  a  guiding  one,  how  could  the  committee  |»ossibly  neglect 
the  claim   of  Liverpool  to  additional   representation?     The  boroughs  of  Aylei* 
bury,  Banbury,  Calne,  Christchureh,  Leominster,  Malton,  and  two  others  of  a 
similar  stamp,  containing,  together,  a  popuUtion  of  32,198,  were  each  to  retain  the 
right  of  returning  two  members.     Thus,  sixteen  members  would  be  returned  by  a 
population  of  less  than  33,000;  while  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool, 
containing  a  population  of  200,000,  was  to  return  but  two.     So,  again,  in  the  etie 
of  Birmingham,  which  contained  a  population  of  170,000  or  180,000  souls;  tben^ 
so  devotedly  attached  were  his  ^lajesty's  ministers  to  tlie  ancient  system  of  repre- 
sentation, that  although,  bv  the  result  of  their  own  plan,  they  had  forty  francuHi 
to  dispose  of,  they  would  give  no  more  than  two  representatives  to  the  great  towaif 
Birmingham,  with  its  180,000  inhabitants — in  short,  they  would  give  it  no  greattf 
weight  in  the  scale  of  representation  than  they  had  allowed  the  town  of  Bluluo  l» 
retain,  which  was  saved  by  just  eighteen  persons  from  disfranchisement.    He  did 
not  complain  of  this  adherence  to  the  ancient  princiide;  on  the  contrary,  he  approval 
oi  it;  but,  if  that  were  taken  as  the  principle  of  this  bill,  it  was  incumbent  on  Ui 
Majesty*s  ministers  to  show  some  valid  ground,  some  great  and  oyerbearing  reaaoD, 
why  the  metropolitan  districts  should  be  made  an  exception  to  it.     If  they  meant  to 
proceed  according  to  population,  and  the  amount  of  taxation  paid  by  different  pbceii 
they  ought  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  all.    By  the  bill,  certain  commissioners  were 
to  have  the  power  of  incorporating  and  joining  particular  parishes  with  particular 
boroughs;  but  when  they  came  to  the  metropolitan  districts,  their  powers  were  all 
at  once  to  become  null  and  void;  and  Greenwich,  and  Marylebone,  and  other  districu 
of  the  same  kind,  were  to  have  their  own  distinct  representatives.  He  had  an  unfeigned 
respect  for  London  and  Westminster — perhaps  no  man  more ;  but  he  saw  no  reaaoa 
why  their  suburbau  districts  should  not  rather  be  incorporated  with  them,  than 
allowed  to  have  di.strict  repre>entatives.     He  saw  no  reason  why  the  districta  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  should  be  made  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  was 
to  apply  to  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  other  large  towna,  whieh 
Lad  equally  good  claims  to  repi^sentation.     He  had  now  stated  the  reasons  fur 
which  he  would  oppose  this  enfranchisement.    The  first  proposition  he  wished  to 
urge  upon  the  House  was,  that  in  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
London  district  was  already  sufficiently  represented.     The  second  was,   that  the 
ancient  usage  of  our  rcjirescntative  system  had  been,  to  give  an  equal  right  to  all 
places  of  returning  two  members,  witliout  reference  to  their  population  or  contri- 
uution  to  the  taxes.     And  the  third  was,  that  ministers  had  heretofore  adhered  to 
this  rule — as,  for  example,  in  the  coses  of  Calne  and  Manchester— the  one  of  which 
they  determine<l  should  retain,  and  the  other  should  acquire,  two  memben.     Having, 
accordingly,  adhered  in  all  other  ca^es  to  the  ancient  usage,  they  were  bound  ia 
the  present  instance  to  show  why  they  departed  from  it  in  favour  of  the  me:ro- 
|>olitan  districts,  and  what  were  the  ])eculiaritic:^  of  these  places  which  haii  so  weighed 
with  them  as  to  induce  them  to  desert  their  own  principles.     The  point  was,  cuuU 
that  case   be   made  out,    which,    upon   a  consideration   of  |>opulation,   and  con- 
tribution to  the  tuxes,  would  entitle  these  districts  to  additional  representatives? 
It  could  l>e  matle  out,  but  it  told  against  themselves.     So  far  from  these  places  re- 
quiring ailditional  representatives,  he  thought,  from  their  proximitv  to  the  seat  uf 
government,  that  tluy  already  hod  sutfioient  influence  over  it.     lie  foresaw  very 
great  danger  from  giving  ineuibcrs  to  the  uietro[>olitan  districts;  for  looking  at  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  groat  bo<ly  of  the  constituency  in  communication — 
looking  at  their  locality,  their  viciiiity  to  the  House  of  Commoni,  at  the  fiKil.^ 
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ther  wouH  alurays  have  of  approaching  the  government — ^looking  at  the  readf 
which  they  would  have  to  the  reports  of  proceedings  in  this  Hoose— looking 

d,  to  these  matters,  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  the  constituents  as  well  as  the 
ers  for  the  metropolitan  districts  would  have  immense  advantages  over  every 

Alluding  to  one  of  those  districts — the  parish  of  Mary-la-bonne:~he  might 

e,  that  it  was  about  to  acquire  two  rights;  because,  according  to  the  bBJt  if 
ierstood  it  rightly,  all  j£lO  householders  who  had  not  a  vote  for  the  city  of 
tn  were  to  have  a  vote  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which,  added  to  their  r^fht 
ine  for  the  new  borough,  would  create  a  double  right.    Now  this  represen- 

,  he  considered,  was  little  wanting  to  the  parish  of  Mary-la-bonne.  It  so 
aed,  that  there  were  at  least  100  members  of  parliament  resident  in  that 
,  and  of  these,  very  many  had  actually  an  identity  of  interest  vrith  the 
.  In  its  select  vestry  there  were  no  less  than  ten  members  of  parliament, 
e  could  appeal  to  hon.  members  present,  whether  these  members  were  the 
requent  In  their  attendance.  From  this  he  argued,  that  there  was  little  dnn^ 
at  the<interests  of  this  district,  which  had  virtually  so  many  representatives, 
suffer  from  not  being  enfranchised.  If,  however,  it  was  deemed  improper 
le  inhabitants  of  so  rich  and  extensive  a  district  should  be  left  witlroat  (lieir 
fluence  in  the  general  representation,  why  did  they  not  proceed  upon  the 
[>Ian  as  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire?  Why  did  they  not  g^ve  adaitional 
entatives  to  the  county  of  Middlesex?  They  might  think  they  had  done 
n  adding  ten  representatives  to  the  eleven  already  enjoyed  by  the  metropolitan 
ts,  but  they  were  much  mistaken.  They  had  deranged  the  balance  of  inters 
1  this  country  more  than  was  wise,  and  in  a  degree  which  would  render  any 
rour  to  adjust  them  hereafter  a  matter  of  almost  hopeless  difficulty.  Thu 
«  was  founded  on  prescription :  but  it  was  not  the  more  unjust  or  the  less  to 
>ected  on  this  account,  and  it  produced  a  regularity  and  security  which,  in  the 
lal  working  of  the  new  scheme  of  the  constitution,  he  feared  it  would  not  be 
le  to  ensure.  Let  them  not  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  that  llie 
effect  of  this  proceeding  would  be  the  conferring  of  twenty-one  repreaentatlTea 
;he  metropolitan  districts.  It  would  create  a  new  order  of  men  in  that  Hooae, 
would  alter  in  character  and  increase  in  power  at  each  successive  election. 
i8-like,  the  more  they  came  in  contact  vrith  their  native  earth,  the  greater 
be  their  force,  the  higher  their  hone  and  vigour.  Another  pdnt  which  might 
^  was,  that  by  this  addition  of  town  representatives  they  were  giving  an 

influence  to  the  more  active  portion  of  the  Ilouse  that  were  desirous  of 
»,  and  that  which,  particularly  in  the  present  instance,  was,  from  the  vieini^ir, 
>m  the  aggregated  nature  of  their  constituency,  more  immediately  un^  Ua 
1;  for  the  members  for  towns,  must  of  necessity  be  persons  of  more  active 
than  those  who  sat  for  counties;  as  well  from  the  circumstances  whcnreby  thej 
alone  recommend  themselves  to  the  representation,  as  from  the  character  of 
lonstituency.  This,  he  thought,  was  no  reflection  on 'the  country  gentknien 
e  contrar}',  their  indisposition  lightly  to  alter  ancient  institutions  and  estab- 
usages,  formed  an  admirable  ingredient  in  the  constitution  of  tlie  House;  and 
d  it,  when  combined  with  the  laudable  desire  of  changes  (let  it  be  called)  upon 
rt  of  the  town  representatives,  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  by  the  balance  of 
conflicting  opinions,  to  approximate  to,  if  they  aid  not  arrive  at  truth.  But 
ly  taking  away  from  the  one  class  of  representatives,  and  adding  to  the  otiier» 
rere  doing  injury  to  the  agricultural  interests,  without  conferring  any  boMfit 
be  general  interests  of  the  country.  Looking,  he  would  say,  for  example,  to 
unty  of  Middlesex,  he  should  be  inclined  to  conclude,  that  load  interests  and 
Attachments  would  go  for  nothing,  but  that  men  would  be  chosen,  as  in  the 
»f  one  of  the  hon.  members  for  the  county  to  which  he  had  alluded,  A>r  the 
d  line  uf  politics  they  had  pursued.  He  saw  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
d  to  represent  that  great  county,  though  he  possessed  no  local  conncodons 
and  selected  indeed,  evidently,  for  the  line  of  conauct  he  had  adopted  in  politics, 

was  that  of  watching  with  the  greatest  closeness,  the  expenditure  of  the 
y.  He  did  not  object  to  the  honourable  member  on  the  fact  that  sudi  had 
be  cause  of  his  selection.  The  hon.  member  had  only  zealously  nerformed 
le  conscientiously  believed  to  be  a  public  duty,  and  he  was  rewardea  for  it  hj* 
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the  representation  of  the  metropolitan  county.    The  only  reason  for  wbleh  be  alladcd 
to  the  circumstance,  was,  to  show  the  sort  of  men  that  these  metropolitiii  represen- 
tatives were  likely  to  I  e,  and  to  mark,  in  consequence,  the  great  additioDsl  influence 
which  such  men,  so  closely  in  communication  with  their  constituents,  must  bave  io 
that  House.    There  would  be  in  this  manner  ten  additional  members  for  London, 
and  the  change  would  be  most  considerable.      Viewing  that  change  in  its  future 
effects  by  those  which,  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  the  prospect  of  reform  had 
already  produced,  he  must  say,  that  he  did  not  think  it  a  change  that  was  likely, 
upon  the  whole,  to  work  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.     He  Tiewed  it  as  a 
departure  from  the  ancient  usages  of  the  country,  and  he  could  not  but  anticipate 
that  it  would  not  be  for  the  better.      He  thought  it  would  aggravate  the  loss  the 
agricultural  interest  were  about  to  sustain  by  the  other  parts  of  the  bill,  and  that 
it  would  give  an  imdue  influence  to  the  |)opular  voice  in  that  House.     On  these 
grounds,  he  should  certainly  resist  giving  the  franchise,  in  the  manner  now  proposed, 
to  Greenwich,  Woolwich  and  Deptford,  by  placing  them  in  schedule  C. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Al thorp,  Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  the  noble  lord  to  anderstaod, 
be  had  not  intended  to  cast  the  slightest  imputation  on  county  members.  Quite  the 
reverse;  all  he  had  said  was,  they  did  not  usually  exert  so  much  versatility,  or  desire 
for  change,  as  the  representatives  of  towns  and  boroughs.  For  this  reason,  be 
thought  the  provisions  of  this  clause  gave  the  party  desiring  change  an  additional 
power.  He  had  always  regarded  the  county  members  as  a  most  enlightened,  in- 
telligent, and  useful  body,  but  they  did  not  possess  the  active,  restless  qualities  of 
their  opponents. 

On  a  division,  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  295  against  188 ;  migority,  107. 

August  4,  1831. 

The  question  was,  "  That  Wolverhampton,  including  the  townships  of  Wolver- 
hampton, Bilston,  Willcnhall,  Weduesileld,  and  the  parish  of  Scdgeley,  Staffordshire, 
stand  part  of  schedule  0.** 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  two  representatives  were 
to  be  given  to  the  united  districts  which  were  to  compose  the  borough  of  Wolver- 
hampton. He  therefore  thought  two  should  also  be  given  to  the  united  towns  of 
Walsall  and  Wedgebury.  They  had  been  told,  as  the  reason  why  this  should  sot 
be  done,  that  the  lormer  town  hud  a  mavor  and  corporation ;  but  that  was  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  united  with  another  town  for  the  purpose  of  representation. 
The  bill  totally  disreganied  corporate  rights  or  jurisdictions.  Wolverhampton,  they 
had  been  told,  was  a  very  large  parish,  with  a  scattered  population.  Regardless  « 
these  circumstance:),  ministers  had  determined  to  unite  the  whole  (although  there  bad 
been  a  ditficulty,  such  was  the  nature  uf  the  population,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
£10  houses),  and  thus  continue  to  confer  on  them  the  right  of  returning  two  members 
to  parliament.  At  the  same  time  they  refused  to  unite  Walsall  with  Wcdgeboiy  fur 
the  same  purpose,  in  both  of  which  towns  the  population  was  concentrated.  The 
inconsistency  of  this  arrangement  was  so  manifest,  that  he  hoped  the  noble  lord 
would  not  persevere  in  it. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

On  the  question,  that  schedule  G  stand  part  of  the  bill.  Lord  Milton  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  word  **•  two**  be  inserted  in  the  bhink  instead  of  **  one.** 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  already  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  principle  that 
«very  place  to  which  the  franchise  was  given,  should  return  two  members,  lie 
should  much  rather  take  twelve  places  out  of  schedule  D,  and  give  to  each  of  tbera 
two  members,  than  give  one  each  to  twenty- four  places.  He  thought  it  would  con- 
duce to  the  internal  peace  of  towns,  if  they  had  two  members.  It  would  prevent 
the  cla.<(hing  of  interests,  and  remove  many  causes  of  dissension.  If  the  motion  «  f 
the  noble  lord  were  to  he,  that  all  the  places  in  the  next  schedule  should  have  two 
members  each,  that  would  give  too  great  a  preponderance  to  the  manu&ctorirg 
districts,  which  he  could  not  agree  to,  but  if  the  noble  lord*8  motion  was  put  into  the 
shape  he  pronoscd,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  support  it.  The  word  '*  two"  being  in- 
serted instead  of '^  one**  in  the  clause,  then  it  would  remain  for  the  committee  to 
select  the  places  which  should  have  two  members.     Of  the  twelve  placef  to  which 
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he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  consent  to  give  two  members, Stoke  was  certainly  one 

of  the  first.     Although  he  did  not  know  why  his  hon.  friend  had  chosen  to  take  this 

district  out  of  its  place,  and  discuss  it  there,  he  should  vote  for  the  motion.     He 

hoped,  that  the  vote  would  not  be  attributed  to  his  Staffordshire  partialities.     He  had 

alrieady  said,  as  a  reason  for  desiring  two  members,  that  there  was  less  likelihood  of 

acrimony  and  party  feeling  in  election  contests  where  there  were  two  parties,  when 

each  had  a  chance  of  returning  a  representative,  than  if  the  whole  struggle  was  to 

return  one,     lie  would  add  another,  to  be  found  in  the  long  list  of  townships,  of 

which  he  would  read  the  names.     The  town  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  contained  these 

townships : — Longton  and  Lane-end,  Fenton  Calvert,  Fenton  Vivian,  PenkhuU  and 

Boothen,  Shelton,   Ilanley,  Burslem,  with  the  Vill  of  Rushton  Grange,  and  the 

Hamlet  of  Sneyd,  Tunstall  Court,  Chell,  and  Oldcott.     The  very  enumeration  of 

those  names,  was  surely  sufficient  to  prove  the  advantage  of  having  two  members 

nther  than  one. 

Further  in  the  debate, — Sir  Robert  Peel  contended,  that  the  principles  of  the  bill 
wovdd  not  be  departed  from,  by  giving  to  twelve  of  the  chief  towns  in  schedule  D 
two  members,  instead  of  the  twenty-four  towns  one  member  each. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by  246  against  145,  and  the  original 
motion  agreed  to. 

The  next  question  was  on  the  latter  part  of  the  third  clause  as  follows  : — **  And 
that  each  of  the  principal  places  named  in  the  first  column  of  schedule  D  be  a  bo- 
roagb,  and  that  each  of  the  said  last  mentioned  boroughs  shall,  after  the  present 
parliament,  return  (blank)  member.  The  question  the  chairman  said  he  had  to  put 
was,  that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  the  word  **  one." 

Lord  Milton  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  word  "  two"  be  substituted  for 
Ibe  word  "  one." 

In  the  ensuing  discussion, — Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Lord  Morpeth,  said, 
the  hon.   member  who  spoke    last   but  one   (Mr.    Strickland)    denounced    the 
shallow  doctrine  of  preserving  a  balance  between  the  agricultural  and  the  manu- 
facturing interests.     It  might  be  shallow  in  principle,  but  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
convince  one  of  those  interests,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  commit  to  the  other  the  entire 
control  over  it.    Each  party  would  always  naturally  desire  to  be  protected  by  its  own 
i^presentatives.     The  hon.  member  talked  of  the  interests  of  the  wool-grower  and 
the  cloth- manufacturer  being  the  same.    This  might  be  all  true  and  very  wise,  but 
it  was  most  extraordinary  to  hear  it  come  from  the  very  same  hon.  gentleman  who 
complained  that  Yorkshire  was  not  sufficiently  represented,  and  who  said,  that  his 
motive  for  supporting  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  was,  to  give  more  represen- 
tatives to  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire.    Let  the  hon.  gentleman 
apply  his  own  principle.    If  the  interests  of  the  wool-grower  and  of  the  cloth-manu- 
facturer were  the  same,  why  not  trust  the  agriculturist  with  the  care  of  the  cloth- 
manufacturer;  and  still  further,  if  the  principle  was  good  for  any  thing,  why  not 
commit  to  the  wisdom  and  management  of  Staffordshire,  the  interests  of  Yorkshire? 
He  should  prefer  not  being  called  upon  to  vote  at  all  upon  the  question.    If  he  were, 
however,  so  called  upon — if  the  noble  lord  pressed  the  question  to  a  division — ^he  would 
support  the  amendment,  because  it  affirmed  an  abstract  proposition  of  which  he  ap- 
proved— he  meant  the  principle  of  double  representation.  At  the  same  time  he  owned, 
that  if  he  thought  the  noble  lord  likely  to  carry  his  amendment,  he  should  be  afraid 
to  vote  with  him,  because  he  should  then  expect  that  the  samemiyority  would  trans- 
fer all  the  towns  in  schedule  D  to  schedule  C.     In  the  abstract,  he  agreed  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  1  wo  members  for  each  place,  and  looking  at  the  whole  as  an 
abstract  question,  he  was  disposed  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord, 
reserving  to  himself  the  power  of  saying  to  what  number  of  boroughs  this  should  be 
extended — that  is,  of  saying  whether  twelve  or  twenty-four  boroughs  should  be 
included  in  the  schedule,     lie  owned  he  was  surprised  at  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
baronet  in  favour  of  single  representation;  taking,  as  he  did,  the  principle,  that  the 
minority  should  not  be  represented  at  all.     To  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  his  de- 
cided dissent.    Would  it  be  wise  or  politic  to  say,  that  where  any  great  difference  of 
opinion  existed,  on,  pcrha])s,  a  most  important  public  question,  that  the  minority — 
which  might  be  a  very  large  minority — should  be  wholly  excluded  from  all  share  in 
the  representation?     In  times  of  peace  and  quiet,  there  might  be  little  danger 
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of  such  a  prineiple;  but  times  of  storm  and  difficulhr  might  sri^    Would  the  bee. 
baronet's  principle  be  then  applicable?    It  reminded  him  of  that  baantifttl  linule  uf 


Horace — 


^^^  Com  pace  ddabentii  Etnuoon 
In  mare}" 


but  the  time  might  come, 

-»— "  Cum  ftn  dOorief  qnletot 
Iiritat  amnet.** 

Yes,  great  questions  would  arise,  with  regard  to  peace  or  war,  question  iovolTing 
foreign  and  domesLic  policy,  and  in  which  there  might  be  a  collisioo  between  these 
two  interests.  Would  it,  then,  be  wise  to  adopt  a  system  which  should  gife  cither 
to  the  war  party  or  to  the  peace  party  a  predominant  influence?  It  was  Terj  fiuriy 
said,  in  reference  to  the  ars^ment  of  the  hon.  baronet,  that  it  went  to  eut  up  by  the 
roots  the  system  by  which  the  majority  was  represented  in  that  Houie.  For  instaoes; 
if  there  should  be  501  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and  499  on  the  other,  the  piD» 
position  of  the  hon.  baronet  would  prevent  the  voice  of  the  minority  from  being 
heard.  Assuredly,  for  all  the  purposes  of  petition  and  remonstrance,  thb  waa  «iiie 
of  the  most  extraordinary  propositions  ever  yet  submitted  to  the  adoption  of  the 
British  legislature.  The  principle  which  he  had  heard  urged  o^Fer  ana  over  again 
was,  that  taxation  ought  to  be  co-existent  with  representation ;  and  therefore  it  waa, 
that,  in  order  to  secure  representation  to  the  minority,  two  members  were  aeleetad, 
for  it  could  not  be  done  by  one.  The  principle  of  giving  one  member  instead  of  Iwa 
was  a  novelty,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  avoided.  Gratuitous  novelties  tended  to  nn- 
aettle  men's  minds,  and  engender  and  fo<tter  a  desire  for  innovation.  It  was  *?Trantff 
he  wished  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  introduction  of  novelties,  and  preferred 
two  members  to  one,  that  he  should  now  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  noble  lond,  wlMt- 
ever  objection  he  might  have  to  it  in  other  respects.  He  wished  the  Hoose  to 
understand,  that  he  voted  for  it  upon  that  abstract  principle. 
On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  230  against  102 ;  roajorityy  128. 

Auov8t5,  1831. 

In  the  discussion  upon  the  question,  that  Gateshead,  incltidiog  the  pnrisli  of 
Gateshead,  Durham,  stand  part  of  schedule  D — 

Sib  Robkst  Peel  did  not  suppose  that  the  people  of  Newcastle  would  object  to 
having  three  members.  Newcastle  would  be  the  last  place  to  complain  of  this 
additional  honour.  What  did  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  M.  W.  Ridley)  tell  them  P  Why, 
that  he  represented  Gateshead,  and  that  he  would  be  shorn  of  part  of  his  beami,  if 
he  no  longer  represented  Newcastle.  The  hon.  baronet,  the  mem  her  for  Newcastle, 
was  the  representative  of  Gateshead.  He  expressly  admitted  the  foot.  On  the 
ffrounds  of  vast  population,  there  was  no  pretence  whatever  for  givinff  a  new  mem- 
ber to  Gateshead.  Newcastle  had  only  35,000  inhabitants,  and  Ckitethead  only 
11,000.  They  were  close  together;  they  were  united  in  trade,  and,  therefore,  they 
might  be  well  included  in  the  same  system  of  representation.  It  was  too  bad  to 
aggravate  the  mortification  of  defeat  by  such  arguments  as  had  been  advanced.  A 
certain  species  of  decency  and  deconim  might  have  been  expected  in  the  triumph  of 
the  hon.  members  opposite  over  reason  and  the  constitution.  When  they  were  aboot 
to  disfranchise  half  the  boroughs  in  the  kingdom,  it  was  strange  and  monstrous  to 
hear  the  noble  lord  talk  of  the  ancient  rights  of  Newcastle,  as  a  reason  for  preserving 
its  franchise  unaltered  and  unimpaired.  When  they  were  about  to  add  adjoining 
boroughs  to  others,  to  sluice  all  the  small  boroughs  that  were  not  disfranchised  by 
voters  from  the  neighbourhood,  when  that  even  was  not  to  be  done  by  parliament, 
but  by  a  sort  of  riding  commission — a  quarter-master-general ;  and  when  they  were, 
by  commissioners  and  deputies,  disfranchising  voters  in  all  the  boroughs  that  were 
reserved,  it  was  to  him  most  extraordinary  that  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
people,  should  be  aj^signed  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  not  uniting  Gateshead  to  New- 
castle. He  was  not  aware  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  divide  the  eonmittee 
any  other  place  of  schedule  D;  but  on  this  place  he  was  determined  todhridt. 
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record  in  a  more  emphatic  manner  than  by  speech,  his  condemnation  of  the  conduct 
of  ministers,  in  giving  an  additional  member  to  Newcastle,  while  Chelsea,  with  its 
46,000  inhabitants,  was  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  representation.  If  he  stood 
alone,  he  would  divide  against  including  Gateshead  in  the  schedule. 

On  a  division,  the  question  was  carried  by  264  against  160 ;  m^ority,  104. 

August  6,  1831. 

On  the  question,  that  the  town  of  Walsall,  including  the  borough  and  foreign  of 
Walsall,  stand  part  of  schedule  D,  Mr.  Croker  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
words,  **  and  town  of  Wednesbury  "  be  added. 

In  the  succeeding  discussion, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Staffordshire  (Mr. 
Littleton),  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  remarked,  that  the  freeholders  of  Wednesbury, 
would  rather  enjoy  their  county  franchise  than  be  united  with  Walsall,  and  have 
the  privilege  of  directly  returning  a  member.  Surely,  that  was  no  proof  of  the 
overwhelming  desire  of  the  people  for  the  extravagant  and  dangerous  changes  to  be 
made  in  this  bill.  The  freeholders  of  Wednesbury,  a  large  town,  preferred  the 
mtem  under  which  they  had  so  long  been  represented,  to  the  bill  of  the  noble  lord. 
Walsall  had  only  a  population  of  12,000. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  the  population  of  Walsall  was  now  15,000. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  continued.  The  population  was  now  15,C)00l  What,  then, 
were  they  now  to  have  recourse  to  the  population  of  1831?  When  the  disfran- 
chising clauses  were  under  consideration,  and  rights  and  privileges,  which  had 
endured  and  been  protected  and  upheld  for  four  centuries,  were  to  be  assailed  and 
destroyed,  then  the  population  returns  of  1821  only  were  to  be  consulted.  The 
gross  injustice  and  inconsistency  of  such  conduct  must  be  evident  to  the  whole 
country,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  produce  its  natural  effect.  He  must  remark, 
too,  that  it  was  wonderful  to  observe  how  strong  an  affection  the  noble  lord  had 
conceived  for  *^  municipal  constitutions'*  since  schedules  A  and  B  had  been  dis- 
posed of.  While  those  schedules  were  under  discussion,  corporate  rights  were 
ridiculed ;  but  now  Walsall  was  to  return  a  member  by  itself,  because  it  was  under 
one  municipal  constitution.  Such  inconsistency  appeared  both  ridiculous  and 
contemptible,  and  he  should  support  the  amendment.  The  argument  of  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Littleton)  surprised  him  very  much.  His  hon.  friend  had  stated,  that 
the  people  of  Wednesbury  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  right  given  to  them  by  the 
bill,  to  vote  for  the  county  representatives,  that  they  did  not  care  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative of  their  own.  lie  was  aware  that  it  was  useless  to  press  the  amendment, 
especially  on  a  Saturday,  unless  the  noble  lord  chose  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  ihe 
representations  which  had  been  made. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  original  motion  agreed  to. 


THE  IRISH  YEOMANRY. 
August  11,  1831. 

Sir  Richard  MuFgrave  presented  a  petition  from  the  city  of  Waterford,  signed  by 
a  great  number  of  highly  respectable  persons,  praying  for  an  enquiry  into  the  late 
affair  at  Newtonbarry,  and  also  praying  the  House  to  adopt  measures  to  disarm  the 
Irish  Yeomanry. 

In  a  debate  that  followed  upon  the  motion  that  the  petition  be  printed, — 
Sib  Robebt  Peel  said,  he  regretted  the  importance,  the  undue  importance,  which 
bad  been  given  to  the  printing  of  this  petition.  He  regretted,  too,  the  mode  in 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Louth  had  thought  fit  to  address  the  House.  When  he 
recollected  the  speech  which  that  hon.  member  had  made  on  the  question  of  reform, 
and  the  desire  he  then  expressed  (and  no  doubt  very  sincerely),  that  all  distinctions 
founded  upon  religious  differences  should  be  for  ever  abolished,  it  was  with  pain 
that  he  heard  the  hon.  member  arrogate  to  one  particular  class  in  Ireland  the  name 
of  the  Irish  nation,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  other,  and  that  important,  though  lesa 
72— Vol.  1L  f 
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numerous  class,  tbe< Protestants  of  Ireland.    lie  had  before  opposed  the  prindng  of 
a  )>etition  which  cast  reflections  upon  his  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  on  the  same 
ground  he  should  now  concur  with  those  who  determined  to  refuse  the  printing  of 
this  petition,  which  cast  indiscriminate  and  groundless  reflections  on  a  large  body  of 
the  Irish  ])eople.     The  petition  stated,  that  the  yeomanry  fired  upon  the  people, 
not  only  without  orders,  but  in  defiance  of  directions  from  their  officers:  that  was 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts  that  appeared  in  the  investigation  of  the  charge  in  a 
court  of  justice.     After  a  full  investigation,  the  charge  of  murder  was  dismissed. 
The  case  might  again  come  forward  for  judicial  investigation,  and  he  thought,  there- 
fore, the  House  could  not  sanction  the  printing  of  the  petition.    To  him  it  appeared 
wholly  impossible  that  hon.  gentlemen  could  believe  the  charges  brought  forward 
against  the  yeomanry.     Did  the  noble  lord  (the  member  for  Meath),  who  had  three 
yeomanry  corps  in  his  county,  of  whose  conduct  he  had  spoken  in  the  hiffhett  terms 
of  praise^-— did  he  desire  to  give  currency  to  such  charges  as  were  contained  in  this 
petition?    It  was  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  he  could  entertain  sach  a  wish. 
On  these  grounds,  therefore,  and  on  the  ground  that  legal  proceedings  were  either 
still  pending,  or  were  now  likely  to  be  commenced,  with  respect  to  the  matter  which 
was  the  suQect  of  this  petition,  he  should  oppose  the  motion  for  printing  it. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  printing  was  negatived  by  238  against  76 ;  ma- 
jority, 162. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
August  11,  1831. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Aithorp,  the  House  went  into  Committee  upon  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  bill  for  England. 

The  Chairman  read  the  eleventh  clause,  as  follows,  viz.,  *^  And  be  it  enacted,  that 
each  of  tho  counties  enumerated  in  schedule  D,  to  this  act  annexed,  shall  be  divided 
into  two  divisions,  in  manner  hereinafter  directed ;  and  that  in  all  future  parlia- 
ments there  shall  be  four  knights  of  the  shire  instead  of  two,  to  servo  for  each  of  the 
said  counties;  that  is  to  say,  two  knights  for  each  division  of  the  said  counties;  and 
that  such  knights  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  clasaoB  and 
description  of  voters ;  and  in  respect  of  tho  same  several  rights  of  voting,  as  if  each 
of  the  said  divisions  were  a  separate  county.*' 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  proposed  an  amendment  on  the  clause,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be,  to  give  the  right  of  returning  four  members  to  tlie  electors  of  the  comity 
at  large,  without  any  division  of  it. 

In  the  following  debate, 

Sib  Robert  Pf.el  said,  that  were  he  to  consider  this  proposition  abstractedly,  and 
without  reference  to  the  bill,  he  should  have  the  greatest  objection  to  it.  He 
should  be  sorr^'  to  see  the  immunities  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  England  come  to 
an  end.  When  he  heard  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Yorkshire,  on  a  former 
occasion,  congratulate  himself  with  respect  to  the  county  of  York,  and  say, 
*'  We  are  in  this  proud  situation — we  are  separate  from  every  county  in  England; 
for  true  it  is,  wo  are  to  have  six  member?,  but  we  are  to  have  two  members  for  each 
of  our  old  ridings,  and  we  are  to  preserve  those  divisions  that  have  existed  since 
the  days  of  Alfred ;  and,  therefore,  1  object  to  the  proposition  of  giving  York  ten 
members."  When  he  (Sir  Roliert  Peel)  heard  that  from  the  noble  lord,  lie 
tli(MijL>fht  it  a  just  and  natural  feeling.  It  was  one  he  did  not  wish  to  destroy;  nor 
could  he  be  surprised  that  any  honourable  man  should  feel  an  objection  Xo  a 
division  of  the  limit.s,  and  the  loss  of  the  unity  of  his  county.  It  wa.<i  quite  con- 
sistent that  men  shouhi  maintain  those  local  feelings  with  a  general  feeling.  Ciul 
forbid  thev  should  be  ever  destroyed!  and  therefore,  abstractedly  from  this  bill, 
which  he  looked  ui>on  but  as  a  precedent  for  a  departmental  division  of  the  eounlry, 
this  proposition  should  have  had  his  decided  opposition.  He  thought  it  uignst  to 
that  display  of  public  spirit  which  every  man  wished  to  see.  And  let  it  not  be 
said,  because  there  were  now  two  nominal  divisions  in  Sussex,  that  this  would  have 
no  effect ;  for,  after  counties  were  divided  into  separate  portions,  their  eommoD  fed* 
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ing  would  be  extinguished — they  would  be  like  Holland  and  Belgium,  no  longer  the 
same.     This  might  be  derided  as  prejudice,  but  he,  with  the  member  for  Yorkshire, 
must  feel  it  was  more.     Let  them  look  at  the  consequences.     Let  them  take  the 
county  of  Stafford  for  instance.     >Vhcn  this  division  took  place,  he  who  belonged  to 
No.  I  Stafford,  would  have  a  different  interest  from  him  who  belonged  to  No.  2 
Stafford  ;  they  would  no  longer  have  the  same  identity  of  feelings,  as  natives  of  tho 
same  county,  which  had  before  existed  among  them.     It  was  true,  that  all  this  might 
be  denounced  as  so  much  prejudice;  so  it  was,  perhaps;  but,  at  the  same  time,  those 
feelings  existed,  and  it  was  a  part  of  those  feelings  which  had  always  made  English- 
men so  ready  to  defend  tho  constitution  of  the  country.     Another  provision  of  the 
bill,  which  he  most  seriously  lamented  was,  that  the  division  of  the  counties  was  to 
be  effected  by  Commissioners,  and  not  by  the  House  of  Commons  itself.     He  saw  no 
reason  why  the  House  should  not  undertake  the  task  of  dividing  the  counties.     They 
bad  details  enough  before  them.     Why  could  not  a  committee  of  the  House  consider 
and  report  the  facts,  and  the  House  make  the  final  decision?     He  saw  no  reason  why 
tbe  House  was  not  perfectly  competent  to  decide  on  this  point ;  and  if  it  were  so,  on 
▼bat  constitutional  grounds  was   the  important  functions  devolved   on   another 
latbority,  without  appeal  to  that  House,  of  deciding  what  should  bo  the  future 
representation  of  England?     It  wils  a  monstrous  dereliction  of  duty,  that  that  House 
—the  representatives  of  the  people — should  devolve  to  other  and  extrinsic  hands  the 
office  of  deciding  what  should  be  the  representation  of  twenty-five  populous  counties. 
The  noble  lord  had  said,  there  would  not  be  an  appeal  even  to  the  Crown  itself, 
*hich  would  be  barrtnl  from  reviewing  the  decisions  of  these  commissioners,  however 
unjust.  If  the  bill  were  to  pass  into  a  law,  they  were  bound  to  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  make  it  perfect  as  far  as  it  went;  and  he,  therefore,  thought,  that  they  ought  to 
make  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  for  the 
performance  of  a  duty  which  really  belonged  to  the  House;  and  if  it  were  said,  that 
the  House  was  too  numerous  a  bodv  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration,  his 
answer  was,  that  in  that  case  a  committee  of  the  House  might  be  appointed,  whose 
capacity  to  perform  the  ta^^k  would  be  unexceptionable,  and  whose  decision,  as 
emanating  from  an  authorized  portion  of  the  House,  could  not  be  called  in  question 
by  the  House  itself.     Another  ^rcat  objection  which  he  had  to  this  part  of  the  bill 
▼as,  that  the  House  was  called  upon  to  give  at  once  its  consent  to  an  indefinite 
diviaion  of  all  the  principal  counties  of  England,  without  so  much  as  knowing  whether 
the  ditision  w;is  to  run  from  north  to  south,  or  from  east  to  west ;  so  that,  in  voting 
for  the  additional  members  to  counties,  they  would  bo,  in  fact,  voting  for  something, 
the  effect  of  which  they  could  not  by  any  possibility  foresee.     As  he  had  already 
raid,  to  the  division  of  the  counties,  taking  it  abstractedly,  he  had  the  greatest  objection; 
but  when  he  viewed  the  subject  with  reference  to  this  bill,  at  the  same  time  taking 
into  consideration  the  disfranchisement  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  borough  system, 
by  means  of  schedules  A  and  H,  he  thought,  that  the  adoption  of  the  division  of  the 
counties  was  a  judicious  step.     He  had  to  consider  in  what  manner  he  could  best 
?ive  that  coimlervailin^  influence  which  should  be  consistent  with  such  a  measure; 
and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  thought  there  were  solid  arguments  for  the  division 
^^  the  counties,  as  the  means  of  maintaining  the  wrecks  of  aristocratical  influence. 
H».'  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  noble  U)rd,  that  it  was  not  intended  entirely  to  destroy 
aristocratical  representation ;  and  he  thought,  that  the  small  remains  of  that  repre- 
sentation might  he  better  maintained  by  dividing  the  counties,  than  by  continuing 
them  as  they  were  at  present.     Those  who  thought  the  bill  did  not  go  far  enough, 
niight  very  consistently  be  hostile  to  such  a  plan  ;  but  he  avowed  that  his  reason  for 
'upfHjrtin^''  it  was,  because  he  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that  the  popular  influence 
wasjfH'atly  increased  by  this  bill,  and  he  thought  that  the  division  of  the  counties 
^ould  give  a  kind  of  coimterpoise.     He  repeated,  that  he  never  would  vote  for  the 
introduction  of  clau'ses,  which  would  render  the  bill  inefficient,  with  a  view  of  defeat- 
ing it.     Still  he  thouj^ht  ^reat  improvements  might  be  made.     It  was  a  great  object 
^ith  him  to  dispense  \\\{\\  the  necessity  of  employing  commissioners,  and  to  leave 
^|ieir  duties  to  parlinnient  itself.     It  would  be  a  great  advantage,  under  this  point  of 
Mew,  if  there  could  be  an  arrangement,  after  constituting  the  electoral  districts  of  a 
^<)wn,  to  prevent  any  proprietor  living  in  tbe  town  from  exercising  an  influence  in 
^e  county  elections.    He  did  not  see  the  reason  for  excladlng  a  40«.  freeholdfiC 
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from  the  right  of  voting  for  a  town,  and  giving  him  a  right  of  voting  for  the  ooantj 
Wbv  not,  after  determining  the  boundaries  of  a  new  town,  say  that  all  40«.  irec 
holders  in  the  town,  and  £10  frediolders,  should  exercise  the  right  of  voting  io  tb« 
district,  and  not  in  the  county,  instead  of  telling  them  '*  You  cannot  vote  for  the  dis 
trict,  though  you  may  for  the  county/*  If  the  40«.  freeholders  were  allowed  V 
exercise  their  elective  franchise  only  within  the  new  electoral  districtSf  the  neeeisil 
of  riding  commissioners  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  it  would  be  searedy  necessar 
to  look  for  £10  freeholders  within  the  limits  of  a  town.  There  was  one  other  claua 
to  which  he  had  an  objection.  The  bill  gave  to  freeholders  in  counties  of  cities,  fa 
the  first  time,  the  right  of  voting  for  counties.  In  these  counties  of  cities,  tL 
splitting  of  freeholds,  and  other  practices,  had  led  to  the  greatest  abuses.  He  wou  ~ 
call  the  noble  lord^s  attention  to  the  county  of  the  city  of  Lichfield,  where  frr- 
holders  had  a  right  to  vote,  and  the  noble  lord  knew  how  many  annuitants  had  hem 
created  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  bill  would  give  to  these  annuitacs 
of  Lichfield,  amounting  to  400  or  500,  a  new  right  of  voting  for  the  county. 
would  be  better  to  confine  them  within  the  county  of  the  city,  than  to  let  th« 
into  the  county.  Much  difficulty  arose  from  the  mode  in  which  England  Wi 
to  be  divided,  which  would  throw  considerable  discretion  into  the  hands  of  tii 
commissioners;  and  it  was  extraordinary,  that  after  this  House  had  struggle 
so  hard  against  the  interference  of  another  branch  of  the  legislature  with  th^i 
elections,  they  should  devolve  so  g^reat  a  power  of  interference  on  gentlemen  ol 
whom  the  House  could  know  nothing.  Seeing  the  destruction  of  aristocratic 
influence  which  was  to  take  place,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  franchise  vu 
extended  in  towns,  he  thought  that  the  safest  courie  to  take  would  be,  to  ado^t 
that  division  of  counties  by  which  gentlemen  of  landed  property  would  have  thai 
fair  share  of  influence  in  the  representation  of  counties.  He  owned  that  he  had  nol 
seen  any  practical  good  effect  from  allowing  Yorkshire  to  send  four  members  foi 
the  whole  county,  rather  than  for  its  separate  divisions;  and  he  thought,  tht( 
that  county  would  have  consulted  its  fair  influence  just  as  much,  or  more,  is 
returning  one  of  its  own  landed  gentry,  rather  than  the  highly  respectable  indi 
vidual  who  had  since  become  high  chancellor  of  England.  Under  these  cirenm- 
stances,  he  would  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  ministers,  for  the  divisioi 
of  counties. 

After  some  brief  remarks  from  Mr.  Qisbome,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  they  should  ht 
as  much  on  their  g^ard  against  fictitious  votes  in  counties  as  in  counties  of  towni 
But  on  what  principle  were  the  counties  to  he  inundated  with  these  voters  froo 
towns  ?  The  spirit  of  the  law  was  decidedly  evaded  by  the  creation  of  annuitant 
in  this  way.  lie  had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  bondJUU  40$.  freehokkra  beio| 
left  as  they  were,  but  he  woidd  certiunly  confine  tlie  new  voters,  and  the  annuitants 
to  the  counties  of  towns  in  which  they  happened  to  be  placed. 

On  a  division,  the  clause  was  carried  by  241  against  132 ;  ougority,  199. 

AuarsT  17, 1831. 

On  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Pariiamentaiy  Refom 
bill  for  England, — 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  fifteenth  clause — '^  And  be  it  enacted,  that  for  the  purpow 
of  electing  a  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament,  foi 
the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  the  North  Riding  of  the  count v  of  York, 
and  the  several  counties  enumerated  in  the  second  column  of  the  schedule  H  to  tlw 
Act  annexed,  shall  respectively  include  the  several  cities  and  towns,  being  couotiet 
of  themselves,  mentioned  in  conjunction  therewith,  and  named  in  the  first  columi 
of  the  said  schedule  H;  and  that,  for  the  like  purpose,  the  county  of  Glouce*ter  shal 
include  that  part  of  Bristol  which  is  situate  on  the  Gloucestershire  side  of  the  rivei 
Avon ;  and  the  county  of  Somerset  shall  include  that  part  of  Bristol  which  b  situati 
on  the  SomersetHhire  side  of  the  said  river  Avon.^^ 

Colonel  Davies  stated  the  grounds  of  several  amcndmenti  he  meant  to  propose, 
after  which, — 

8iB  UoBKBT  Pkel  Said,  that  the  noble  lord,  following  the  hon.  and  gallant  gen< 
tleman.  Lad  gone  into  questions  not  immediately  before  the  committee.    Ue  con* 
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eurred  generally  in  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  gallant  officer,  for  he  believed  it 
^■rould  tend  to  simplify  the  bill,  if  a  person's  right  of  voting  were  restricted  to  the 
district  in  which  he  resided.     The  15th  clause,  which  included  towns  and  cities 
Xhat  were  counties  of  themselves  within  the  adjoining  counties,  for  the  purpose  of 
<2oanty  elections,  was  the  subject  now  before  the  House,  and  to  that  he  proposed  to 
confine  himself.     He  must,  however,  in  the  first  place,  thank  the  noble  lord  for  his 
^ree,  though  somewhat  tardy  acknowledgment,  that  the  discussions  which  had  been 
nsed  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  had,  instead  of  producing  unnecessary 
aod  useless  delay,  furnished  the  ministers  with  many  important  improvements  in 
the  bill.     This  candid  and .  honourable  acknowledgment  of  the  noble  lord,  was  his 
CSir  Robert  PeePs)  answer  to  common-councilmen  and  Political  Unions,  who  threat- 
ened them  with  the  application  of  external  force  for  the  expediting  their  proceeding^. 
Lord  Althorp  said,  across  the  table,  that  he  for  one  had  never  charged  the  other 
•ide  of  the  House  with  interposing  needless  delay. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  happy  to  hear  the  noble  lord  again  so  candidly  allow,  that 
the  object  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  Reform  Bill  was,  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  it 
could  be  rendered.     The  practical  proof  that  the  noble  lord  was  right,  was  furnished 
bj  the  fact,  that  because  the  House  had  accidentally  proceeded  faster  than  usual 
with  the  bin  for  one  or  two  days,  the  government  found  it  necessary  to  postpone  a 
most  important  clause,  because  it  had  not  been  amended  in  conformity  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  that  (the  opposition)  side  of  the  House.     He  would,  with  the  permission 
of  the  committee,  make  some  observations  upon  the  clause  now  proposed  for  their 
adoption.     ITiere  were  in  all,  nineteen  corporate  towns  in  England,  and  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Bristol — which  was  dealt  with  specially — 
were  enumerated  in  schedule  H,  annexed  to  this  bill      He  wished  that  every  gen- 
tleman would  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  a  treatise,  of  singular  ability  and  research, 
on  the  subject  of  towns  and  cities  which  are  counties  in  themselves,  written  by  Mr. 
Corbet.     AH  the  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  those  towns,  and  all  the  constitu- 
tional learning  bearing  upon  those  facts,  would  be  found  stated,  with  g^at  learning 
Md  clearness,  in  this  treatise.     In  ten  out  of  these  nineteen  corporate  towns,  the 
freeholders  had  no  right  to  vote,  either  for  the  county  of  the  town,  or,  if  ho  might 
be  allowed  to  use  the  expression,  for  the  parent  county.     These  ten  corporate  towns 
were  Carmarthen,  Chester,    Coventry,   Exeter,   Gloucester,    Kingston- upon-Hull, 
Lincoln,  London,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Worcester.     In  four  of  them — namely, 
in  Canterbury,  Poole,  Southampton,  and  the  Ainsty  of  York — the  freeholders  had 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  parent  county.     In  five  of  them — namely,  Brisiol.  Haver- 
ford-west,  Lichfield,  Norwich,  and  Nottingham — the  freeholders  had  a  right  to  vote 
for  the  city,  in  conjunction  with  the  burgesses.     Now,  although  these  anor:p.lies 
existed  at  present  in  the  rights  of  freeholders  in  these  corporate  towns,  yet  he  did 
think,  when  they  were  overtnrhing  the  ancient  fabric  of  representation,  and  con- 
structing a  new  one,  that  it  would  have^bcen  much  better,  and  much  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  principles  of  the  constitution,  to  have  given  to  the  freeholders 
of  such  places  the  right  of  voting  for  the  county  of  the  city,  rather  than  making 
them  vote  for  the  parent  county.     These  places  were,  for  municipal  purposes,  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  county  surrounding  them,  and  were,  to  all  intents  and 
purpuses,  counties  of  themselves.     They,  in  general,  had  their  own  sheriffs,  to  whom 
the  writ  was  addressed.     He  did  not,  of  course,  object  to  the  parties  now  having  a 
right  to  vote  retaining  their  rip:ht,  but  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
fer that  right  on  them.     The  circumstances  of  the  different  corporate  counties  might 
y^ry;  in  some  places  their  limits  were  confined  to  the  place  where  the  town  stood; 
in  others  they  extended  to  some  distance  beyond  it,  but  the  connexion  of  the  free- 
boldcrs  was  generally  a  town  connexion.     This  was  particularly  the  cai»e  in  those 
five  counties  in  which  the  freeholders  had  hitherto  possessed  the  right  of  voting  for 
the  city  or  town.     Why  were  such  persons  to  be  turned  over  to  the  parent  county? 
I/i  Staffordshire,  for  instance,  the  greater  part  of  the  bond  fide  freeholders  of  Lich- 
field would  be  transferred  from  that  city,  wherein  they  had  at  present  votes,  to  the 
county  constituency  for  that  division  of  the  coimty  to  which  Lichfield  would  belong. 
A  weaver  of  Nottingham,  with  a  40*.  freehold,  would  have  a  vote,  and  it  was  ad- 
"'itted  on  all  sides,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  right;  but  surely  it  would 
^  a  much  more  desirable  arrangement,  to  allow  him  to  exercise  that  right  for  the 
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place  whero  he  resided,  and  in  which  all  his  interests  and  connexions  were 
than  to  transfer  him  to  the  parent  county,  with  which  he  had  nothing  whatever  to 
And  to  what  class  of  freeholders  would  this  change  be  most  prejudicial?    Why^     to 
the  very  lowest — to  that  class  which  was  least  able  to  bear  expense.    A  40it.  fr>^>v. 
holder  was  to  have  no  vote  for  the  town  in  which  his  freehold  was  situate,  bat  "^ru 
to  bo  put  to  the  ex|>cnse  of  travelling  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  give  hia  vote,  ev<>ji 
though  an  election  for  his  own  town  might  be  going  on  t\t  his  door.    Such    an 
arrun<ceinent  was  injurious  to  the  small  freeholder,  and  also  to  the  character  of  the 
county  atfc*cted.     It  would  not  be  said,  that  these  counties  of  cities  and  towns  wen 
not  strictly  counties;  for  so  strongly  had  the  House  felt  them  to  be  so,  that  when 
Mr.  Fleming  was  Sheriff  of  Hampshire,  it  held,  that  he  was  not  disqualified  to  at 
for  Southampton,  which  was  the  county  of  a  city.     That  in  itself,  perhaps,  wu 
sufiicient  proof  that  the  corporate  counties  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  constitutioB  wad 
the  law,  bond  fide  counties;  and,  in  support  of  that  position,  he  wonld  qnotethe 
authority  of  Mr.  Prynne,  who  stated,  that  the  town  and  county  of  Bristol  efeetcd 
two  representatives,  who  were  as  well  knights  of  the  shire  as  burgesses  of  that  dty- 
Even  at  the  early  period  when  the  charter  was  granted  to  Bristol,  forming  it  infos 
county,  this  was  felt  to  be  the  case.     In  that  charter  it  was  expressly  proved,  tbt 
the  city  of  Bristol  should  not  be  burthencd  with  the  support  of  more  than  two  nwBK 
bers  of  parliament,  and  likewise,  that  these  two  members  should  be  coniidcred 
as  representing  both  the  county  of  the  city  and  the  city.     In  those  days  the  appcCit0 
for  representation  was  not  quite  so  strong  as  at  present;  and  the  city  of  Bristol 
apprehended,  that,  on  its  being  matle  the  county  of  a  city  it  might  be  called  upos 
to  return  four  members — two  for  the  city,  and  two  on  account  of  its  new  distinctioD. 
He  apprehended,  that  the  suggestion  ho  was  now  making  would  be  no  infnctios 
upon  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and,  on  general  principles,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
arrangement  he  proposed  would  be  a  strong  guard  against  those  abuses  which  wonU 
result  from  this  part  of  the  bill,  as  it  now  stood.     He  thought,  that  the  freeholden 
of  the  county  of  a  city  should  be  allowed  to  vote  at  elections  for  the  city,  in  coigose- 
tion  with  the  householders,  and  the  freemen  who  were  allowed  to  vote  under  the 
bill.     He  was  sure  that  great  abuses  would  result  from  the  present  arrangemeat, 
which  sent  the  freeholder  of  a  town  to  vote  for  the  parent  county  instead  of  the  town. 
If  a  man  attoirhed  a  piece  of  ground,  ever  so  small,  to  his  warehouse — a  garden,  lor 
instance — he  would  thus  acquire  a  right  to  vote  for  the  county.     This  facility  of 
creating  a  double  right  of  voting  was  pregnant  with  abuse,  and  he  had  no  donbt, 
that  Birmingham  and  Coventry  would  iind  means  to  return  the  county  member^  as 
well  an  the  members  for  the  town.     The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  would  prevent  aoT 
such  eiloct,  by  adopting  the  system  in  force  with  respect  to  freeholders  in  IreJaiM, 
and  require  a  XIO  qualification.     That  was  an  important  alteration  in  the  bill,  and 
aifonied  another  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  utilitv  of  suggestions  madei 
and  ili<eu<«sions  raised,  hy  this  side  of  the  House.     It  should  be  recollected,  that  in 
the  first  instance  the  principle  of  the  bill,  as  stated  by  those  who  had  bmugbt  it 
forwanl,  was  to  confine  the  right  of  voting  in  towns  to  resident  voters.     In  fact,  non- 
resident voters  were  altogether  excluded  in  the  fir>t  draft  of  the  bill.     An  important 
alteration  had,  however,  been  subsinjuently  made  in  this  portion  of  the  bill — analter- 
ation,  of  which  he  entirely  approvcnl,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  could  not  be 
doiiicfl,  was  a  com}»lete  de}>arture  from  the  original  principle  of  the  bill:  that  alter- 
ation, consisted  in  making  the  pnssi'ssion  of  counting-houses  and  warehouses  coofirr 
thf  ri«;ht  of  voting  in  towns,  and  by  means  of  such  un  alteration,  the  right  of  votirg 
wa>  given  to  :^,000  or  4,000  non-resident  voters  in  Manchester  alone.     He  thonirht 
that  his  Maje>ty's  ministers  di<l  wisely,  in  admitting  such  persons  to  the  right  of 
voting  in  towns;  but  when  they  did  so,  why  would  they  not  admit  freeholders  aUo? 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  it  would  greatly  >iinplify  the  bill,  if  the  g^*nera]  principle 
shouhl  be  adopted,  to  confine  the  right  of  voting  accniing  fn)m  the  {KM^ses^itin  uf 
proiHTty,  to  the  di-Ntriet  in  which  that  ])roperty  was  situated.     Let  the  freehoIJir, 
whose  I'nehold  is  in  Liehfiehl  or  in  Newcastle,  vote  fur  the  member  for  Lichlii-Id  tr 
Newcastle,  and  not  for  the  ineinber  for  Stutionlshire  or  Northumberland. 

On  a  divi>ion  the  numUTs  were,  for  thedauH',  KU;  against  it,  1*24;  mnjnrity,  40. 

1'he  ehuirnian  having  nad  the  fir>t  part  of  the  .sixti*enth  clause,  to  the  folloning 
effect: — *'  And  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  end  of  this  pn»ent  pvUaiueci. 
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eyeiy  nude  person  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  irho  shall  be 
seized  of  and  in  any  lands  or  tenements  for  life** — and  several  members  having  spoken 
on  the  subject,  and  the  Solicitor-general  haying  explained  it, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought — the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  the 
admissions  which  it  contained,  were  calculated  to  proye  beyond  question,  that  the 
House  had  assented  too  hastily  to  the  preceding  clauses  of  the  biU.    He  should  not, 
in  the  present  instance,  go  through  all  his  objections  to  the  clause,  as  he  considered 
one  of  them  alone  would  be  sufficient — namely,  that  relative  to  the  gnat  of  the 
franchise  in  counties  to  the  leaseholders  for  terms  not  exceeding  seven  years.    He 
would  say,  that  persons  holding  land  for  such  short  terms,  and  attempting  to  improve 
inch  property,  were,  by  their  own  attempt  at  improvement,  bound  to  the  land  under 
m  terms,  and  consequently,  more  at  the  control  of  their  landlords  than  tenantshat- 
wul  were.    The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  admitted,  that  the  clause  was  defective, 
•nd  that  it  must  be  amended.    It  was  now  evident,  that  the  subject  was  one  of 
infinite  importance,  and  he  thought  the  objection  of  his  learned  friend,  the  member 
&r  Cockermouth,  so  conclusive,  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  go  further  without 
the  most  mature  deliberation.    Was  it  not,  then,  most  desirable,  that  in  the  present 
position  of  afihirs,  with  their  numbers  thinned  by  the  absence  of  those  who  were 
nfiSering  under  indisposition  from  long  and  protracted  attendance  to  their  duties,  they 
ibooki  not  persevere  in  attempting  to  pass  the  bill  at  present,  but  at  once  adyoum  for 
three  months,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  perfection  of  this  bill,  by  a  better  oon- 
lideration  of  its  details.    He  would  put  it,  therefore,  to  the  noble  lord  (Althorp) — 
and  he  never  was  more  serious  in  his  life  in  making  any  proposition  than  at  that 
moment — whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  that  he  should  to-morrow  propose  an 
adjournment  of  three  months,  in  order  that  the  House  and  the  government  mig^t  be 
b^r  prepared  by  due  deliberation  to  make  this  their  new  constitution  perfect.    It 
was  no  impeachment  of  the  judgment  of  the  government,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  adopt  such  a  course,  and  that  they  were  not  found  to  have  proposed  a  measore  of 
soch  importance,  containing  so  many  coniplicated  details,  and  involving  so  many 
different  interests,  free  from  all  defects.    He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  noble  loid 
would  at  once  make  up  his  mind  to  relieve  them  from  further  attendance,  and  that, 
pressed  as  they  were  by  so  many  other  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic  polipy,  the 
ministers  would  not  continue,  night  after  night,  urging  forward  a  bill,  which,  it  now 
appeared,  according  to  their  own  admission,  was  so  defective,  that  it  required  many 
considerable  amendments.    He  would  not  enter  at  length  into  an  examination  of  md 
clause;  but  he  might  observe,  that  while  the  hon.  and  learned  gentieman  (the  At- 
torney-general) seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  no  practice  of  creating  fictitious  votes 
would  be  resorted  to,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  describinff  the  extent 
to  which  the  multiplication  of  freeholds  had  been  carried,  was,  along  with  the  leamed 
gentleman,  about  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  landlords  to  resort  to  similar  abuses  with 
reference  to  leaseholds.     It  would  operate  to  increase  all  the  abuses  of  electioneering 
influence,  and  tempt  men  to  divide  their  property.    If  it  were  asked,  how  were  they 
to  do  this?  ho  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  say,  their  agents  could  do  it.    A  landlora 
had  merely  to  empower  his  agent  to  grant  leases,  or  give  the  agent  himself  a  leasee 
and  the  whole  machinery  was  put  in  motion.    He  must  object  to  the  ambiguous 
manner  in  which  the  clause  was  worded,  and  to  the  bad  effects  which  the  clause,  as 
it  regarded  seven  years'  leaseholders,  would  have  on  the  situation  of  the  tenants-at- 
will  in  the  midland  counties.     He  concluded  b^  repeating  his  hope,  that  the  govern* 
ment  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  these  difficulties,  by  proposing  a  long  wyonmment, 
to  give  time  for  a  better  consideration  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  IhIL 

After  some  discussion,  the  question  was  then  put  on  the  first  part  of  the  cUmse 
and  agreed  to,  including  the  amendment  of  Lord  Althorp,  which  made  it  as  follows:— 
*'  And  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  afler  the  end  of  this  present  parliament,  every 
male  person  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  who  shall  have  any 
lands  or  tenements  for  life.'' 
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KELGIC  NEGOTIATIONS. 
iyuousT  18, 1831. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  after  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  moved,  ••That 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased 
give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a  co^y  of  all  the  IVotooob 
other  documents  relating  to  the  conferences  on  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  which  can 
laid  before  this  House  without  detriment  to  the  public  service.** 

Jjord  Elliot  briefly  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  RonERT  Peel  said,  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  his  hon.  friend,  the  mt 
ber  for  Oakhuuipton,  should  think,  that  the  time  was  at  length  arrived  when  it  w 
fitting  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  England  should  have  its  attention  drawn 
the  state  of  its  foreign  policy.  He  was  not  surprised  that  at  a  period  when  the  popiLx- 
lar  assembly  of  every  country  in  Kuro))e  which  possessed  a  ]>opular  assemblj,  haa.«l 
its  attention  exclusively  directed,  not  to  the  changes  to  be  made  in  its  constitutioKi, 
but  to  the  momentous  circumstances  which  threatened  the  independence  and  tlie 
tranquillity  of  Europe; — he  was  not  surprised,  he  said,  that  at  such  a  period — when 
the  ministers  of  other  powers  imposed  upon  themselves  no  reserve,  either  as  to  their 
own  intentions  or  the  intentions  of  other  nations,  an  independent  member  of  pariia- 
ment,  contracting  no  official  responsibility,  and  labouring  under  no  official  obliga- 
tions, should  think,  that  the  time  was  at  length  arrived  in  which  it  vraa  incumbeot 
that  the  only  |>opular  assembly  in  Europe  silent  on  such  interesting  topics  shouM 
not  be  the  British  House  of  Commons.  No  doubt,  premature  disclosures  were  liable  to 
many  objections,  but  complete  indifference,  perfect  passiveness,  and  utter  silence,  were 
also  liable  to  still  greater  objections.  From  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  there  might  be 
presumptions  drawn,  which  were  false  and  unfounded — as,  for  instance,  that  we  were 
silent  because  we  were  indifferent  to  the  drama  now  transacting  in  Belgium.  The 
position  in  which  he  stood  upon  this  subject,  was  rather  different  fh>m  that  occupied 
by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Oukhampton.  His  noble  friend,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  acting  up<m  his  responsibility  as  a  minister,  declared,  that  he  was  pre- 
cluded by  paramount  considerations  of  duty  from  entering  into  any  discussion  upon 
this  subject.  His  noble  friend  had  stated,  that  whatever  might  he  the  suspicions 
wliich  lion,  members  mi<;ht  entertain  as  to  the  course  of  policy  pursued  by  his  Ma- 
je>ty's  government,  whatever  might  be  the  imputations  east  upon  it,  and  whatever 
the  arguments  on  which  those  imputations  might  be  founded,  he  was  precluded  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  his  country  from  entering  into  any  discussion,  and  even  from  vin- 
dicating himself  against  any  charges  which  might  be  brought  against  himself  per- 
sonally. If  his  noble  friend  thought,  that  at  this  critical  moment  all  discussion 
bhould  l>e  avoided,  his  noble  friend  was  justified  in  avowing  such  to  be  his  opinion, 
and  in  taking  his  determination  accordingly.  If  his  noble  friend  told  him,  that  the 
time  was  not  yet  come  in  which  he  could  vindicate  himself  from  the  charges  of  hb 
op}K);;?nts,  without  making  disclosures  which  might  prove  injurious  to  the  pnbUe 
MTvice,  then,  a^  there  would  be  something  ungenerous  in  making  such  charges 
n^riinrit  him,  lie  would  bridle  in  his  own  feelings,  and  abstain  from  calling  for  certain 
expiuiuitions.  which  he  thought  his  noble  friend  ought,  under  other  circumstances 
to  l)e  calUil  upon  to  give.  Whilst  he  ub<:tained  fn)m  making  such  charges,  he  was 
bofind,  in  justice  to  him.«elf,  to  say,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  annals  of  England  never 
was  there  a  ca<e  which  so  imperiously  demanded  explanation — never  was  therp  a 
ppries  of  transactions  on  which,  at  a  period  when  the  meml>ers  of  his  Majesty V  go- 
vernment should  be  released  from  the  obligations  of  secresy,  it  would  he  more 
incun)l>ent  upon  tljcm  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  nj^iust  thctu.  He  could  not  forget,  that  there  was,  in  snpport  of  the  state- 
ment of  his  iKjhle  friend,  the  (>eculiar  hour,  the  critical  moment,  at  which  thi^  dis- 
cussion wus  taking  place.  His  noble  friend  had  complained  of  the  numerous  questions 
which  h:id  been  put  to  him  from  the  op])osition  side  of  the  House,  on  the  subject  of 
our  foreign  ]>olicy.  1'licy  onginate<l  in  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  the  interest 
and  the  Inmour  of  the  country,  n*>t  in  :my  ilesire  t(»  onibarrass  the  government  [a 
laugh  from  an  hon.  member  on  the  ministerial  lienchi^J.  The  hon.  gentleman  who 
smiled  ut  this  observation,  might  liavo  unlimited  confidence  in  his  Mijesty*8  guvcm- 
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ment;  he  might  not  think  it  necessary  to  put  any  question  to  his  Majesty's  ministers; 
but  it  never  was  the  practice  of  Englishmen,  at  moments  like  the  present,  to  shrink 
from  seeking  such  information  from  the  government.  Did  the  hon.  member  think, 
that  at  a  moment  wlfen  the  king  of  France  had  declared,  in  the  speech  with  which 
he  opened  his  chambers,  that  the  tricoloured  flag  was  floating  on  the  walls  of  Lisbon 
—at  a  moment  when  the  French  army  was  occupying  the  fortresses  in  the  Nether- 
lands— at  a  moment  when,  according  to  appearances,  the  only  signs  of  military 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  were  directed  against  its  two  most 
ancient  allies,  Portugal  and  Holland, — did  the  hon.  member  think,  that  such  was 
the  moment  at  which  men  who  were  anxious  for  the  interests,  and  still  more  anxious 
f^^T  the  honour,  of  England,  were  to  be  precluded  from  seeking  information  from  his 
Majesty's  government?  His  Majesty's  ministers  had  always  a  right — and  he  did  not 
mean  to  find  fault  with  them  for  exercising  the  right — to  refuse  an  answer  to  the 
questions  which  might  be  put  to  them  [a  cry  of  "  Order,  order"].  The  hon.  gfen- 
tleman  gave  him  an  interruption,  by  his  repeated  calls  for  order,  far  more  annoying 
than  the  disturbance  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  wished  to  control. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  order.  It  was  not  his  hon.  friend  that  had  created  this  inter- 
niption;  it  was  the  cheering  of  some  of  the  right  hon.  baronet's  friends,  who  were 
then  sitting  around  him. 

An  hon.  member,  seated  just  below  Mr.  Ilume,  likewise  rose  to  order.  lie  felt  it 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  disorder  had  been  occasioned  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
hon.  alderman  below  him,  the  member  for  the  city  of  London. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  rose  to  contradict  the  assertion  which  had  just  been  made. 
He  had  interfered  because  he  had  heard  an  hon.  member  say  with  an  oath,  that 
**«ach  language  never  yet  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  man." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  would  feel  obliged  to  hon.  members  if  they  would  replace  him, 
without  further  delay,  in  the  place  in  which  he  was  before  the  interruption.  He  had 
been  stating,  that  his  Majesty's  government  had  a  right  to  refuse  an  answer  to  any 
question,  an  answer  to  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  service,  but  then  it 
must  not  be  inferred,  thut  because  a  question  was  put,  it  was  put  from  a  desire  to 
embarrass  the  proceedings  of  government.  What  was  the  moment  which  his  hon. 
friend  had  selected  to  put  his  question?  It  was  the  moment  when  France  was  occu- 
pying a  part  of  the  fortresses  of  Belgium.  Whatever  anxiety  and  alarm  that  occupa- 
tion was  naturally  calculated  to  excite,  he  had  heard,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
the  statement  of  the  foreign  secretary — a  statement  which  he  had  not  yet  heard 
contradicted  or  qualified,  and  which  he  hoped  would  be  verified  in  fact — namely,  that 
the  government  had  received  assurances  and  engagements  from  the  king  of  France, 
on  which  they  could  rely,  that  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dutch  troops  from  the 
Netherlands  into  Holland,  the  French  troops  would  also  be  withdrawn  from  Bel- 
gium into  France.  That,  he  understood,  was  the  answer  given  on  a  former  evening 
by  his  noble  friend,  the  foreign  secretary,  to  a  question  which  had  been  put  to  him 
by  the  member  for  Oakhampton.  He  trusted,  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  to 
qualify  that  answer  hereafter;  but  such  being  the  answer  of  his  noble  friend,  he 
was  convinced  that  the  period  was  so  critical  as  to  afford  strong  presumptive  con- 
firmation for  his  noble  friend's  declaration,  that  he  was  precluded  from  entering  into 
any  discussion.  At  a  period  so  critical  there  was  no  medium  between  no  discussion 
and  discussion  the  most  ample.  He  should,  therefore,  follow  the  example  of  his  noble 
friend,  and  abstain  from  pressing  (piestions  to  which  an  answer  could  not  be  con- 
veniently given.  He  should  not  follow  his  hon.  friend  near  him  (Mr.  Baring)  into 
the  consideration  of  the  policy  which  was  adopted  towards  Belgium  and  Holland  in 
the  treaties  made  at  Vienna  in  the  year  1815,  nor  of  that  which  his  hon.  friend  fancied 
ought  to  be  pursued  towards  them  now;  for  he  could  not  enter  into  that  discussion 
wiiiiout  trans^r^e^si^^  the  principle  which  he  had  iust  laid  down.  Even  if  this  were 
the  time  for  entering  into  it,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Holland  towards  his  Belgian  subjects;  for 
though  he  conscientiously  btlievtHl,  that  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Holland  had  been 
universally  animatc<l  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Belgium, 
and  that,  for  the  fifteen  years  of  his  rule,  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  had  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  prosperity,  Iil)erty,  and  indepen<lence  which  they  ha<l  neverenjoyed  at  any 
past  perio«i  ot  their  history — yet,  as  a  separation  had  been  decided  on  between  them. 
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and  as  any  attempt  to  re-establish  the  union  between  them  would  be  impracticably 
in  consequence  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  having  concurred  unanimouslj  with 
Belgium  and  Holland,  tliat  a  tinal  separation  should  take  place  between  them,  he  did 
not  see  any  necessity  for  arguing  on  this  occasion  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  king 
of  Holland.  He  would  avow,  at  once,  that  he  placed  no  confidence  in  the  statements 
of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry.  Ue  considered  him  as  a 
prejudiced,  a  most  prejudiced  witness.  He  recollected  the  attempts  which  had  been 
made  by  that  hon.  and  learned  member  to  effect  a  similar  separation  between  two 
other  countries  nearer  our  own  homes. 

Mr.  O'Connell:  "No." 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  No: — ^why,  had  not  his 
war-cry  for  some  months  past  been  for  a  repeal  of  the  union  between  Great  Britaii 
and  Ireland? 

Mr.  O'Connell  admitted,  that  he  had  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  union,  but  no  "^ 
the  separation  of  the  two  countries. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  The  repeal  of  the  union  then  was  admitted.    Why,  all  that  h^ 
had  charged  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  with  was,  that  he  had  niade  attempt.^ 
to  dissever  the  union  now  happily  existing  between  the  two  countries;  and  when  he 
heard  the  meml>ers  of  his  Majesty's  government  cheering  the  hon.  and  learned  gea- 
tleman,  and  rejoicing  iu  the  success  of  the  attack  which  he  had  made  on  the  king  o/* 
Holland,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  could  not  help  recollecting,  that  those  very  minister! 
had  vindicated  their  renewal  of  the  yeomanry  force  in  Ireland  upon  the  principle 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  attempting  to  repeal  the  union.     IIow  did 
he  know,  that  the  details  into  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  entered, 
were  correct?     Had  he  not  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  speaking  of  facts 
which  he  stated  had  occurred  in  Ireland  within  the  last  fourteen  days,  and  declariog 
that  an  officer  of  the  Crown  had  publicly  avowed,  that  he  had  received  instructions 
in  some  late  prosecutions,  to  challenge  every  Roman  Catholic  or  liberal  Protestant 
who  might  be  called  to  serve  on  the  Jury  ?    A  more  grievous  charge  against  a  goTem- 
ment  could  not  be  made;  it  was  an  accusation  of  interfering  with  the  pure  course  of 
justice;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  it,  he  declared  his  conviction  that  it  was,  as  it  had 
subsequently  proved  to  be,  utterly  without  foundation.     If  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman could  in  one  ca>c  state  tliat  which  he  believed  to  be  true,  but  in  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor-general  for  Ireland  had  proved,  by  incontestabledocnments, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  misioformed — if  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman was  so  imperfect  a  witness  on  circumstances  occurring  so  lately  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  profession,  too,  to  which  he  himself  belonged — might  not  he  infer,  that 
his  statements  of  what  occurred  in  a  foreign  country  were,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  all  facts,  but  much  exaggeratetl? 

Mr.  Hume  asserted,  that  he  had  not  used  the  words  *'*'  much  exaggerated,'' b^had 
only  said  **  highly  coloured." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  persisted,  that  the  words  used  by  the  hon.  member  were  **  much 
exaggerated."  He  recollected  them  well.  The  hon.  member  said  **  much  exagge- 
rated,*' but  he  would  take  the  version  which  the  hon.  member  now  gave;  for  it  would 
suit  his  pur|)ose  equally  well.  What  a  miserable  dispute  was  this  about  words!  As 
if  a  high  colouring  were  not  a  statement  by  which  a  false  impression  was  given  to 
facts  which  were  admitted  to  have  occurred !  But,  said  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex, ^^  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  si>eech  of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member 
for  Kerr}',  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  though  he  deemed  him  a  bad  king  for 
Belgium,  he  deemed  him  a  bad  king  for  Holland."  Why,  what  a  notion  must  the 
hon.  member  have  of  regal  <]ualitications,  if  he  could  suppose;  a  king,  acting  oo  the 
principles  imputed  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  could  be  a  good  king  for  any 
country.  The  hon.  and  learned  member,  however,  not  content  with  hb  obeerrations 
on  the  king  of  Holland,  had  thought  proper  to  taunt  and  insult  him  and  his  late  col- 
lea<<-ues :  and  had  called  that  side  of  the  House  where  they  were  seated  the  *'  Refuge 
for  the  destitute!"  What  right,  what  ground  had  he  to  apply  to  them  those  taunts 
and  insuhs?  They  might  have  been  driven  from  oflice,  and  some  of  them  might  feel 
the  loss  of  its  emoluments,  but  there  was  not  one  amongst  them  who  woum  have 
condescended  to  repair  his  shattered  fortunes  by  wringing  a  contribution  from  the 
pockets  of  the  wretched  pea&auts  of  Ireland.     They  had  taken  no  course  in  ihctr 
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pul)lic  life  which  ought  to  have  exposed  them  to  the  taunts  and  insults  of  the  hon. 
member.  They  had  never  acted  in  de6ance  or  evasion  of  the  laws,  and  made  that 
defiance  or  evasion  turn  to  their  own  personal  interest  and  profit.  They  had  ab- 
stxuned  from  offering  any  insults  to  the  hon  and  learned  member  for  Kerry,  and  there 
iwere  circumstances  in  his  own  case,  of  a  personal  nature,  which  ouglit  to  have  pre- 
vented him  from  offering  insults  to  others  as  unprovoked  as  they  were  undeserved. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  explained  and  stated  that  he  would  not  press  his  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  hoped  his  hon.  friend  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  he  had 
nieant  to  question  the  propriety  of  bringing  forward  the  motion;  he  only  meant  to 
^^^y,  that  ministers  were  justified  in  withholding  any  documents  the  publication  of 
"Which  might  be  of  inconvenience  to  the  public  interests. 

The  motion  was  witlidrawn. 
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August,  18,  1831. 

On  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  committee  on  this  bill,  a  lengthened  discus- 
sion ensued  on  various  clauses ;  IVIr.  Wason  referred  the  committee  to  clause  fifty- 
fije,  where  it  was  said,  that  "  if  any  returning  oflScer  shall  wilfully  contravene  or 
disobey  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  of  them,"  and  contended,  that  refusing  to 
execute  the  duty  of  returning  officer  would  be  a  disobedience ;    he  apprehended, 
therefore,  that  the  effoct  would  be,  that  the  returning  officer  would  be  liable  to  any 
penalties  the  House  miglit  think  proi)er  to  inflict  for  the  non-performance  of  his  duty. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  returning  officers 
whose  names  were  in  the  bill  and  those  to  be  hereafter  named  by  the  sheriff.      The 
former  were  already  responsible  officers — the  latter  might  be  any  body  whom  the 
sheriff  pleased.     It  would  be  competent  for  the  sheriff,  under  this  bill,  to  compel 
any  man  he  pleased  to  select,  who  resided  in  any  borough,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  returning  offic^er.     There  was  no  example  of  any  one  man  having  such  a  power; 
and  theref^are  it  was  necessary  that  this  power  of  appointment  should  be  regulated 
in  detml.     To  propose  to  prop  up  the  defects  of  the  law  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
privilege,  was  one  of  the  most  strange  pieces  of  legislation  he  had  ever  heard  of. 
In  order  to  rend(?r  the  clause  complete,  some  words  and  some  additions  were  neces- 
sary-, to  })rescribe  the  duties,  both  of  the  returning  officer,  and  of  the  sheriff  with  re- 
gard to  him.      It  was  monstrous  to  give  such  a  power  to  any  one  person  as  this  bill 
would  give  to  the  sheriff  under  its  provisions.     A  sheriff  might  prevent  any  man 
from  lejiving  the  country.     This  was  so  unjust,  that  it  was  plain  the  clause  required 
to  be  re-consideretl ;  and  he  implored  the  hon.  and  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
to  rp-consid(T  the  clause. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde,  Sir  Charies  Wetherell,  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  and  the  Attorney- 
general  having  spoken  on  the  subject,- — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  jraid,  that  tiie  main  question  was,  whether  the  sheriff  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  a])pointing  returning  officers,  and  whether  the  person  so  appointed 
would  he  under  an  obli;^ation  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office.  The  duty  of  the 
returning  officers  was,  to  revise  the  list  of  borough  voters,  insert  and  expunge  names, 
and  rectify  mistakes.  This  was  a  very  extensive  power;  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  admitted,  that  committing  irresponsible  power  to  any  person  without  appeal  was 
extremely  dangor(ju«?.  That  irresponsible  power  was,  however,  given  by  the  present 
clause  to  the  shcTitl's  of  counties;  and  it  might  so  happen,  that  a  particular  sheriff 
had  a  son  or  a  brother  a  candidate  for  the  repreicntation  of  a  borough,  while  he  bad 
the  uncontrolled  ai)})ointinent  of  the  returning  officer.  He  also  observed,  that  the 
returning  officers  would  not  be  chosen  from  a  class  of  persons  much  elevated  in  life, 
because  any  one  who  could  show,  that  he  was  qualified  to  represent  a  borough  would 
be  exempted  from  filling  the  office  of  returning  officer.  And  there  was  hardly  any 
person  liable  to  be  called  on  to  serve,  who  might  not  in  some  wav  or  other  obtain  a 
nominal  rent-charp:c  or  ^onie  other  qualification,  to  exempt  him  from  the  office.  It 
was  true,  that  the  slicriiV  vas  selected,  on  the  recommendation  of  judges  of  assize,  by 
the  privy  council,  and  that  cue  of  his  duties  was,  to  be  returning  officer  for  a  county; 
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Imt  there  was  a  great  difference  between  such  an  appointment  and  the 
of  the  returning  officer  to  a  borough  by  a  single  person.    It  used  to  betl 
Ireland  for  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  have  the  unrestricted  appointment  of  sheril 
but  so  much  inconvenience  was  found  to  arise  from  this  practice,  that  an  alto 
was  made  in  the  system,  and  the  judges  of  assize  were  directed  to  nominate 
individuals,  ih>m  whom  the  Lord-lieutenant  chose  one  as  sheriff.    Upon  the  whol 
he  thought  the  power  given  by  this  clause  to  the  sheriff  was  likely  to  lead  to 
abuse.      There  was  another  part  of  the  bill  which  he  wished  to  bring  under  t" 
notice  of  the  noble  lord  opposite.     It  wa.s  provided,  that  in  case  of  the  sheriff  beii 
incapacitated  from  doing  his  duty  by  sickness  or  other  similar  accident,  a 
should  be  nominated,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  the  case  uf  the  sheriff  being  u 
prisoned  for  debt.  • 

A  number  of  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed ;  the  committee    to 
sit  again  next  day. 

August  20, 1831. 

The  Chairman  having  read  the  eighteenth  clause—'^  And  be  it  enacted^ — thmt 
notwithstanding  any  thing  herein  before  contained,  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  election  of  a  knight  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  la 
respect  of  anv  house,  warehouse,  or  counting-house,  or  of  auy  land  occupied  toge- 
ther with  a  house,  warehouse,  or  counting-house,  by  reason  of  the  occupation  of 
which  respectively  he,  or  any  other  person,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  eieetioo 
of  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  any  city  or  town,  being  acoaocy 
of  itself,  or  for  any  other  city  or  borough." 

And  Lord  Althorp  having  proposed  to  amend  it, — 

Sib  RonEBT  Pjskl  could  not  help  thinking,  that,  even  on  the  noble  lord*s  own 
showing,  it  was  advbable  to  confine  the  right  of  voting  to  towns  in  which  the  fies- 
holds  are  situated.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  there  were  two  objections  to  it:  tint, 
that  it  would  destroy  the  simplicity  of  voting,  and  next,  that  it  would  let  in  noo* 
resident  voters.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  simplicity,  and  he  asserted 
that  the  argument  as  to  non-residents  did  not  fairly  apply.  In  all  cases  of  reaideaos^ 
the  freehold  gave  the  right  of  voting  for  the  electoral  oistrict,  and  not  for  the  couoty. 
How  much  more  easy  would  it  be  to  practise  frauds  under  the  system  now  intro* 
duccd,  than  by  confining  to  one  person  the  right  of  scrutiny?  With  respect  to  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  the  principle  of  residence  in  towns,  it  was  admitted,  that  the 
same  objections  which  applied  to  non- residents  voting  in  towns,  applied  in  some 
degree  to  non-residents  voting  for  counties.  If  it  was  not  right,  and  if  it  was  expeo* 
sive,  in  towns,  to  bring  non-resident  freeholders  to  the  poll,  it  was  equally  so  to 
bring  them  to  the  poll  in  counties.  The  advantage,  theretore,  derived  in  this  riew, 
from  obliging  the  freeholders  in  towns  to  vote  for  the  county  was  not  all  clear  gain. 
Ag^in,  the  same  objections  which  applied  to  non-resident  freeholders,  applied  stiQ 
more  strongly  to  non-resident  freemen.  A  non-resident  freeman  had  often  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  place  for  which  he  was  entitled  to  vote.  The  right 
was  usually  acquired  by  birth,  marriage,  or  servitude ;  and  there  was  no  necessity 
for  his  having  any  property  within  the  town.  It  was  also  to  be  considered,  that  the 
non-resident  freeman  was  often  a  person  in  a  very  low  class  of  life,  and,  therefore, 
open  to  bribery,  and  very  often  not  able  to  bring  himself  to  the  poll.  In  any  one 
town,  however,  that  could  be  named,  there  were  very  few  small  freeholders— be 
meant  freeholders  under  £10 — who  were  able  to  go  to  any  expense  in  hrioffing 
themselves  to  the  poll.  The  question,  however,  was,  whether  the  small  freeholder, 
within  the  limits  of  a  town,  had  not  a  greater  c(  nnection  with  the  town  member,  than 
with  the  member  for  the  county.  The  freehold  generally  partook  closely  of  the 
nature  of  the  town.  Whatever  promoted  the  interests  of  the  town,  usually  promoted 
the  interest  of  the  town  freeholder,  and  he  had  more  ready  means  of  access  to,  and 
communication  with,  the  town  member  than  with  the  county  member,  who  resided, 
perhaps,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  Iklieving,  therefore,  that  the  simplicitT  of 
voting  would  be  assisted  by  making  the  alteration,  and  that  the  evils  of  non-retident 
voters  would  not  be  incrcu>ed  by  it,  it  had  his  hupport,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
adopted. 

The  original  clause,  m  amended,  w  as  agreed  to. 
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August  23,  1831. 

TIr.  Robert  Gordon,  afler  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  proposed  the  following 
resolution:    '*  That  it  also  appears  by  evidence  adduced  before  the  select  committee, 
aLf^pointed  to  try  and  determine  the  merits  of  the  petition  of  James  Scarlett,  Williiuii 
Nl  'Cleary,  and  others,  severally  complaining  of  an  undue  election  and  return  for 
tlie  city  of  Dublin,  that  official  influence  has  been  unduly  exercised  by  the  Irish 
g'OTernment,  at  the  said  election,  and  that  such  influence,  as  exercised  by  Captain  Ilart 
a^Tid  Baron  Twyll,  in  favour  of  the  late  members,  was  a  gross  violation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  llouse,  and  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Law  of  parliament,  as  laid 
<iown  in  the  resolution  of  this  House  of  1779." 

The  Attorney-general  moved  as  an  amendment. — 

*'That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  his  M^jestj 

'^ould  be  pleased  to  direct  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  to  institute  an 

inTe>tigation  into  the  system  of  fictitious  freeholds  which  prevailed  in  the  city  of 

I-^ublin,  and  to  take  such  steps  to  remedy  the  evil  as  might  seem  to  them  most  in 

^iccordance  with  the  ends  of  public  justice." 

tSiR  Robert  Pkel  said,  he  wished  to  make  an  observation  directed  only  to  the  order 
*nd  form  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House — a  matter  of  consequence  when  they  wero 
i^ut  to  direct  legal  proceedings  to  be  taken — and  he  would  not  be  seduced  by  the 
hoQ.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry,  who  complained  of  delay,  to  enter  either  upon  the 
effect  of  the  noble  member  for  Buckinghamshire's  amendment,  or  any  other  subject 
not  connected  with  the  question  before  the  House.    The  simple  matter  was  this:— 
The  House  had  come  to  a  resolution,  that  the  system  of  bribery  and  fictitious  voters 
tt  the  Dublin  election  was  a  direct  infraction  of  the  law  of  the  land.     It  was  too 
Ute  to  consider  that  now,  as  it  had  passed;  and  it  was  proposed  to  follow  it  up  with 
aaother — indeed,  with  two.     One  was  to  the  efiect  *'that  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  in  Ireland  be  directed  to  bring  to  justice  such  persons  as  were  guilty  of  bribing 
voters."    An  amendment  was  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  last  part  of  the  resolution, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  words  to  this  efiect: — *^  such  persons  as  were  concerned  in  ille- 
gal and  unconstitutional  practices."    An  objection  had  been  raised  at  the  other  side, 
that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  House  to  give  vague  directions,  but  to  select  the 
persons  to  be  brought  to  justice.    He  did  not  believe  that  to  be  correct ;  for  it  would 
be  recollected,  that,  on  an  important  occasion,  the  House  had  voted  an  address  to  the 
Crown  after  the  riots  of  1780,  in  very  general  terms.     It  was  very  vague,  and  only 
requested  that  his  Majesty  would  direct  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  prosecute  any 
persons  who  were  engaged  in,  or  instigated  those  riots.     It  appeared  to  him  (Sir  R. 
Peel),  however,  that  there  was  a  considerable  objection  to  the  wording  of  the  resolution* 
The  hon.  and  learned  civilian  wished  it  to  be  so  shaped  as  desiring  the  law  officers 
to  prosecute  all  such  persons  who  might  have  been  guilty  of  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional practices.     It  was  too  much  to  assume  the  guilt  of  any  individual.     Every 
prosecutor,  it  was  true,  might  assume  that,  and  the  Attorney -general,  no  doubt,  did 
so  in  every  prosecution ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  do  any  thing,  or  uae 
any  expression,  which  might  prejudice  any  parties;  and  he  would,  therefore,  rather 
see  the  word  "  charged"  substituted  for  '*  guilty."    Now,  if  they  had  voted,  that  the 
system  pursued  was  an  infraction  of  the  law,  surely  it  was  too  little  that  one  class 
only  should  be  punished,  and  it  would  be  better  if  all  who  were  charged  with  this 
infraction  were  directed  to  be  prosecuted.     In  the  first  place,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  use  the  common  phrase  *•  prosecute"  than  **  bring  to  justice;"  and  he  would, 
therefore,  suggest,  that  the  wonling  be  altered  thus — *^That  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  be  directed  to  prosecute  all  such  persons  as  shall  appear  Uable  to  be  prosecuted 
for  an  infraction  of  the  law." 

In  reply  to  Lord  Althorp,  who  thought  it  better  that  the  resolution  of  the  House 
should  be  confined  to  sucli  ofiVMices  as,  being  positively  illegal,  admitted  of  a  legal 
remedy,  leaving  the  mere  moral  ofiences,  for  which  there  was  no  leg^l  remedy,  out  of 
consideration  at  present, — 

8ir  Robert  Peel  maintained,  that,  if  the  noble  lord  acted  on  thismond  view  of  the 
case,  perjury  might  pass  unpunished,  and  yet  it  ranked  in  the  eyes  of  most  people 
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much  more  as  a  moral  outrage,  than  the  illegal  practices  of  givlDg  or  i 
bribes. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment  moved  by  the  Attorney-general,  c 
as  follows : — *^  That  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  be  directed  to  institute 
tions  against  the  individuals  who  were  charged  with  having  given  bribes  t< 
electors  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  during  the  late  election.*'    Ayes,  224 ;  Noe 
Mfgority,  77. 
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On  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  committee  on  this  bill,  the  chairman  [ 
the  £10  clause. 

Lord  Althorp  having  stated  the  meaning  and  object  of  the  clause, — 

Sut  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  would  adopt  the  suggestion  made  by  tl 
lord,  (Lord  John  Russell)  and  postpone  the  discussion  on  the  principle 
clause,  until  all  the  amendments  had  been  made  in  it,  and  the  question  ^ 
that  these  amendments  stand  part  of  the  clause.  His  reason  for  doing  so  n 
he  did  from  his  heart  sympathize  with  the  noble  lord  as  to  the  delays  inter 
the  progress  of  this  bill,  not  by  its  opponents,  but  by  its  supporters.  All  the 
men  opposite  were  ready  enough  to  hasten  over  the  destructive  part  of  the 
now,  that  they  had  come  to  the  constructive  part  of  it,  more  strenuous  advo 
delay  could  not  be  found.  He  saw  from  the  Order-book,  that  one  gentlen 
had  supported  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  had  given  notices  of  four  amei 
upon  it ;  at  least,  he  saw  the  name  of  Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  appended  four 
such  notices.  As  he  saw  no  prospect  of  getting  through  these  amendments, 
present  rate  of  progress,  in  four  months,  he  would  postpone  to  the  period  v 
nad  before  mentioned,  the  discussion  upon  this  clause.  He  rose,  at  present 
the  noble  lord  opposite  a  single  question.  At  present,  to  qualify  a  renter  of 
of  not  less  than  £10  yearly  value  to  vote,  all  the  rent  which  shall  have  bec< 
from  him  previously  to  the  1st  day  of  July  in  each  year  must  be  paid  up. 
the  midland  counties  of  England,  the  practice  was,  not  to  collect  the  rent,  leg 
at  Michaelmas-day  and  at  Christmas-day,  until  three  months  after  each  < 
periods ;  and  if  this  clause  were  passed  in  its  present  shape,  the  result  of  it  i 
to  alter  the  present  practice ;  for  no  tenant  would  have  a  vote  unless  he  shot 
paid  up  his  rent  on  the  day  it  became  due.  This  would  cause  great  dissati 
in  the  country;  for  it  would  deprive  the  tenant  of  a  privilege  to  which  he  h 
long  entitled.  He  wished  to  know  whether  this  point  had  attracted  the  atte 
the  noble  lord. 

Lord  John  Russell  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  continued : — the  clause  as  amended  will  open  a  wide 
bribery  and  fraud.     For  the  candidate  will  only  have  to  pav  up  the  poor-n 
taxes  of  an  insolvent  tenant,  who  is  in  arrear  to  his  laodloro,  to  entitle  him 
by  such  means  corruption  will  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  ki 

Lord  Althorp  was  of  opinion  that  the  objections  of  the  right  hon.  baronet 
apply  to  the  present  arrangement. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  replied,  that  people  were  generally  aware  sometime  bef 
when  a  general  election  would  take  place.  The  consequence  would  be,  th. 
a  general  election  was  expected,  the  candidate  would  pay  up  the  voter's  n 
taxes  for  the  previous  half  year.  He  would  thus  get  the  voter's  name  on  the  r 
and  the  voter  might  then  forget  to  pay  up  the  rates  for  the  next  half  year, 
he  wished  to  know  whether  it  would  be  bribery  for  a  candidate  to  pay  up  i 
rates  and  taxes  which  were  due  a  year  before  the  election?  He  believed  thai 
mittee  of  that  House  had  decided,  that  to  pay  up  the  rates  and  taxes  of  a  i 
enable  him  to  vote,  was  not  bribery. 

After  a  long  discussion,  and  in  reply  to  a  speech  from  the  Attorney -goner 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  if  the  persons  to  whom  the  hon.  and  learned  gei 
alluded,  formed  a  class  of  most  respectable,  independent,  and  intelligent  voti 
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did  it  happen,  tliatabill  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  within  six  weeks 
from  the  time  when  the  hon.  and  learned  member  was  speaking,  to  disfranchise  the 
whole  of  them  ?  At  what  period  hiid  it  been  discovered  that  they  were  a  most  respect- 
able and  intelligent  class  of  voters  '1  Government  proposed  to  give  them  the  right  of 
Totingby  the  original  bill ;  but  after  two  months  of  mature  deliberation,  the  ministers 
became  alarmed  at  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  They  had  created  a  power, 
endowed,  like  the  monster  in  the  novel,  with  tremendous  physical  energies,  and  when 
they  found  that  they  could  not  subject  those  energies  to  the  control  of  moderation 
and  reason — then  it  was  that  they  shrunk  appalled  from  their  own  success,  and  tried 
to  destroy  what  they  could  not  command  or  regulate.  They  then  came  down  with 
another  bill,  by  which  they  attempted  to  establish  a  more  discreet  class  of  voters — 
namely,  those 'who  paid  tlieir  rent  half-yearly.  The  real  reason  of  the  re-introduc- 
tion of  the  clause  which  gave  the  right  of  voting  to  the  intelligent  and  respectable 
class  described  by  the  Attorney -general  was,  that  government  had  excited  hopes  wluch 
they  were  afraid  to  disappoint.  That  was  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason  which 
could  justify  the  re-insertion  of  the  clause,  but  ministers  shrank  from  acknowledging 
it  When  the  government  had  once  told  the  artisans  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester, 
that  they  should  have  the  right  of  voting,  aud  when  the  proposition  had  become  the 
ttbject  of  discussion  in  the  Political  Unions,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Bunisters  found  it  difficult  to  retract  the  original  concession.  But  why  did  they  not 
maturely  consider  their  plan  in  the  first  instance?  Why  did  they  first  propose  to 
giye  the  right  of  voting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons,  as  the  Attorney-general 
jaid,  and  six  weeks  after  bring  in  a  bill  to  take  it  away,  and  then  once  more  propose 
)t  again  ?  In  his  opinion,  there  was  no  class  of  voters  more  likely  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  their  landlords,  than  that  of  tenants  who  were  liable  to  be  ejected  at  a 
^wk's  notice.  Manchester,  Norwich,  Birmingham,  and  other  large  towns  would 
^ave  a  sufficiently  large  constituencey  without  this  extension  of  the  franchise. 
Those  tenants  in  towns  were  in  a  very  different  position  from  that  of  the  agricultural 
tenant-at-will,  who  could  retain  his  farm  six  months  after  notice  to  quit  had  been 
wrved  upon  him.  It  by  rio  means  followed  that  a  constituency  of  30,000  voters, 
ttisured  a  freer  or  fairer  representation  of  a  populous  town,  than  a  constituency  of 
3,000  or  4,000.  Weekly  tenants  were  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  manufacturing 
town?,  in  which  there  existed  already  a  numerous  independent  and  respectable 
constituency,  who  would  be  overborne  by  the  numbers  of  the  class  which  the  clause 
enfranchised.  The  introduction  of  that  class  into  the  constituency  would  deprive 
property  and  intelligence  of  their  due  influence,  and,  so  far  from  improving,  it  would 
oa^e  the  etlect  of  degrading  the  representation.  The  powers  which  were  given  to 
Assistant- barristers  and  to  Over:«ccrs,  and  the  system  of  annual  registration  projected 
hythe  bill,  would  give  rise  to  yearly  electioneering  contests;  there  would  be  no 
'Qch  things  as  an  election  without  a  contest,  and  the  contest  would  be  renewed  at 
^ery  returning  period  of  registration.  The  system  which  this  clause  would  establish, 
^onld  be  an  imitation  of  the  elective  franchise  of  the  United  States  in  its  worst 
'cature.  The  House  hud  been  told,  that  the  government  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
[obe  carried  on  witliout  patronage.  For  his  part,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  thought  it 
ju^t  and  reasonable,  that  the  government  should  exercise  some  influence  over  those 
^^"m  it  employed.  On  that  account,  ho  had  not  voted  on  another  night  against 
the  government  of  Ireland,  for  doing,  in  a  very  clumsy  and  undisguised  way,  that 
^hich  other  governments  before  them  had  done  with  more  discretion.  Although  he 
^uld  not  go  the  whole  length  of  saying  with  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
that  preceding  governments  in  Ireland  had  done  the  same  thing  to  the  same  extent, 
.^et  he  thought  it  natural  and  proper  that  they  who  were  the  immediate  servants  of 
the  government  should  support  the  government.  The  House,  by  their  vote  the  other 
?if?ht,  had  sanctioned,  at  least  had  positively  refused  to  condemn,  the  exercise  of  such 
'Dfluence  by  the  executive  government.  On  what  pretence,  then,  would  it  refuse  to  the 
possessor  of  property  the  exercise  of  a  similar  influence  ?  The  occupiers  of  houses  pay- 
i*^?  a  weekly  rent,  would  be  peculiarly  subject  to  that  influence.  They  were  under  the 
^nimediate  control  of  their  landlonls,  from  the  facility  with  which  they  could  be  dis- 
possessed of  their  holdings  under  him.  On  all  ordinary  occasions  they  would  be  passive 
instruments  in  his  hands,  and  in  times  of  popular  excitement,  when  ordinary  considera- 
tiotis  of  interest  were  oNcrbome  by  the  clamour  and  fever  of  the  moment,  their  vhole 
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weight  would  be  thrown  into  tho  scale  of  vehement  democracy.    He  eoaU 
public  advantage,  either  in  the  ordinary,  or  the  extraordinary,  agency  of  sucbaoUii 
of  voters. 
After  various  divisions,  the  clause  was  adopted. 

August  26, 1831. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee, — 

The  Chairman  said,  the  question  before  the  Committee  was,  that.  At  line  lixten 
of  the  old  print  of  the  bill,  and  at  lines  thirteen  and  fourteen  of  tlie  new  print  of 
clause  twenty-one,  the  following  words  should  be  omitted — ^^  Shall,  by  reason  tberBo( 
acquire  a  vote  in  the  election  fur  any  city  or  borough,  if  such  rent  shall  bepajabla 
more  frequently  than  once  in  every  Fialf-year." 

The  Question,  '^  that  these  wonis  be  omitted,**  was  carried. 

The  next  question  was,  that  the  following  words  in  their  stead  should  be  imertid 
down  to  the  end  of  the  clause— ^^  Shall,  by  reason  thereof,  acquire  a  vote  io  tbi 
election  for  any  city  or  borough,  if,  by  any  agreement  or  contrivance,  or  by  virtai 
of  any  act  of  parliament  or  otherwise,  the  landlord  shall  be  liable  to  the  paymeot  if 
the  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  respect  of  such  premises ;  but  that,  nevcftk^ 
less,  where,  by  virtue  of  any  act  of  parliament,  the  landlord  shall  be  liable  to  thi 
payment  of  such  rates,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  tenant  to  claim  to  paj  Mch 
rates,  and  ui>on  his  actually  paying  the  same,  to  acquire  the  same  right  of  votiqf  ■ 
if  his  landlord  had  not  been  so  liable  for  such  rates.  Provided  also,  that  thi 
premises,  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  which  any  person  shall  be  deemed  eotilM 
to  vote  in  tho  election  for  any  city  or  borough,  shall  be  the  same  premises,  and  Mt 
different  premises  respectively  occupied  for  any  portion  of  the  sud  twelve  monlbi; 
and  that,  where  such  premises,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  jointly  occupied  by  morelhtf 
one  person,  each  of  such  joint  occupiers  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  m  respect  ihtnd, 
in  case  the  yearly  value  or  yearly  rent  of  such  premises,  or  the  yearly  Talue  ia  r»» 
spect  of  which  they  shall  have  been  assessed  or  rated  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  of  H 
amount  which,  when  divided  by  the  number  of  such  occupiers,  shall  give  aum^ 
not  less  than  £10  for  c^ach  and  every  such  occupier,  but  not  otherwise." 

A  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  clause  under  consideration,  and afltf 
some  explanatory  remarks  by  the  Attorney-general,  Lord  Al thorp,  and  Lord  Jokl 
Russell, — 

Sib  Robert  Pkkl  said,  as  he  understood  the  question,  it  was.  that  if  a  man  vM 
£10  a-year  rent  and  upwards,  that  gave  him  the  right  to  vote,  but  this  general  ngM 
was  qualified  by  certain  local  acts  of  parliament,  which  rendered  the  landlonbrf 
houses  under  the  value  of  ;£18  liable  for  the  rat(>s.  Whatever  these  might  lainat 
to,  the  tenant  ought  to  have  a  corresponding  reduction  of  his  rent.  If  he  c|pia0^ 
by  the  payment  of  these  to  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  if  he  did  not  obtain  this,  be  v» 
hardly  treated.  Considering  these  circumstances,  he  wished  to  suggest  the  propnt^ 
of  adopting  the  system  pursued  with  respect  to  the  Qualification  for  jurors,  wbitf 
was  assessment  to  the  poor-  rates  at  a  certain  sum.  If  that  were  done,  great  difficile 
would  be  overcome.  He  said  this,  however,  assuming  one  uniform  qualificatioo  kt 
voting  to  be  desirable,  which  he  certainly  did  not  think.  Go<i  forbid  an  anifof* 
right  of  voting  ever  should  be  established — but  if  it  were,  liability  to  the  poor-rtM 
was  the  simplest  and  the  best  criterion.  Another  test  might  be  had  in  the  oaobtf 
and  size  of  the  windows  of  a  house.  The  eluu>e,  as  it  stood,  would  give  a  man  vbo 
paid  a  certain  amount  of  rent  and  taxes,  a  vote;  but  another  who  paid  more  to  hi* 
landlord  in  rent,  than  his  neijzhbour  paid  in  rent  and  taxes,  would  have  bo  vol* 
because  his  landlord  paid  his  rates. 

Loni  Althorp  could  not  see  the  utility  of  the  suggestion. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde,  who  was  of  opinion  that  a  number  of  topicf)'*^ 
been  intnxluced  into  the  discussion,  which  were  quite  irrelevant  to  it, — 

Sir  Robert  Vwl  said,  that  upon  a  clause,  by  which  they  were  constitoting  a  a'' 
election  system  for  the  country,  it  woiihl  Ik*  very  hunl  if  they  were  to  be  tico  do*^ 
during  the  discussion,  to  the  strict  letter  of  it.  He  wished  to  know  wbeibrf  tk* 
noble  lord,  in  framing  this  bill,  had  at  all  considered  how  far  the  59th  GeotgellLt^ 
12,  operated  upon  this  particular  clause.     This  clause  gave  a  right  to  vol*  to  t«>7 
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£10  bonsdioUar,  on  the  ground  that  rach  indiyidnals  formed  a  rafloientbr  eoUght- 
eiMd  part  of  the  community  to  entitle  them  to  that  privilege.  The  preamble  to  the 
IMi  and  SOth  clauses  of  the  59th  Geo.  III.,  expressed  a  very  difBerent  ophiioa  of 
them.  He  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  it  to  the  eomnuttee.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows:—^*  Whereas  in  many  parishes,  and  more  espeoially  in  laige  and  popalous 
towDSf  the  payment  of  the  poor-rates  is  greatly  evaded  by  reason  that  great  numbers 
of  bouses  within  such  parishes  are  let  out  in  lodgings,  or  in  separate  apartments,  or 
for  short  terms,  or  are  let  to  tenants  who  quit  their  residences,  or  become  insolvent, 
before  the  rates  charged  on  them  can  be  collected ;  and  it  hath  been  ibnnd  in  many 
iBsttnces  the  persons  letting  such  houses  do  actually  charge  and  receive  much  higher 
KDts  for  the  same,  upon  the  ground  and  expectation  that  the  occupiers  thereof 
Mnot  be  effectually  assessed  to  the  poor-rates,  and  will  not  be  charged  with,  or 
nqobed  to  pay,  such  rates,  and  do  thus  obtain  an  advantage  to  themselves,  &e.  8ce.: 
fcrthe  remedy  thereof,  be  it  enacted,  that  the  owner  or  owners  of  aayiiouse,  being 
the  immediate  lessor  of  the  actual  occupier,  which  shall  be  respectively  let  to  the 
eeeupier  thereof,  at  any  rent  or  rate  not  exceeding  £20  nor  less  tnan  £6  by  ^®y^^9 
ihill  be  assessed  to  the  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor."  The  act  of  the  59th  George 
DL,  which  was  a  deliberate  act  of  the  legislature,  evidently  looked  iroon  those  £10 
heoHhoUers  as  any  thing  but  an  intelligent  and  a  respectable  dass.  The  veir  next 
dsoie  of  that  act  was  as  follows : — ^'  Provided  also,  and  be  it  Aurther  eoaeted,  that 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  every  occupier  of  any  such  house,  ftc^  whleh  shall  be 
ftnxi  in  and  about  the  same,  shall  be  liable  to  be  dbtrained,  and  sold  for  raisiiig  so 
ttoeh  of  any  such  rate  or  assessment,  being  in  arrear,  as  shall  have  beeome  doe 
Moff  the  occupancy  of  the  person  or  persons  whose  goods  and  ekattds  feball  be  so 
teamed,  &c.  Provided  also,  that  every  occupier  ^o  shaU  pay  any  sueh  rote  or 
ntcs,  or  upon  whose  goods  or  chattels  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  levied, 
ihill  and  may  deduct  the  amount  of  the  sum  which  shau  be  so  paid  or  kvied  ont  of 
the  rent  by  him  and  them  payable,  and  such  payment  shall  be  a  snffieienf  diseham 
te  every  such  occupier  for  so  much  of  the  rent  payable  by  him  as  he  shall  have  paid, 
^  as  shall  have  been  levied  en  his  goods  and  chattels  of  such  rate,  and  Ibr  the  eosts 
<f  levying  the  same.^  So  that  the  law  of  the  land  was,  that  if  the  ooeopier  ohdmed 
to  ]mv  the  rates,  or  paid  a  sum  of  money  to  redeem  the  goods  distrained,  he  could 
eletr^  do  it.  Now,  if  the  occupier  of  a  £10  house  paid  the  rates,  he  had  the  right 
hjr  law  to  deduct  them  from  his  rent ;  and  if  he  did  dednct  them  from  his  rent,  he 
teased  to  be  a  voter.  There  was  eridently  a  collision  between  this  elaiise  and  the 
Ml  of  George  III.  He  was  convinced  that,  unless  some  arrangement  were  made 
between  these  two  conflicting  clauses,  much  confusion  would  arise.  He  hoped,  that 
More  the  noble  lord  brought  up  the  usual  report  <m  this  clause,  he  would  nu^ 
*B>ie  arrangement  which  would  remedy  this  anomalous  condition  of  the  UlL  Tbe 
vttes  of  course  must  be  paid ;  but  he  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the  tenant  who,  o|^ 
the  fidth  of  such  an  understanding  as  that  supposed  by  the  hon.  member  oppodta^ 

a  the  rates  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  would  have  a  right  to  recover  mm  Us 
ord,  or  the  poor  tenant  would  have  no  protection ;  and  if  he  made  the  dednctfoo, 
JQ  some  cases  ho  would  lose  the  right  of  voting.  Suppose,  ibr  example,  a  tenant 
bid  a  rent  of  £13  a  year,  for  a  house  on  which  his  landlord  was  liable  to  £4  a  year 
'^Btes ;  if  he  deducted  these  he  would  lose  his  right  of  voting.  Another  difficulty  ap- 
I'eared  to  him  to  be  this.  A  case  might  arise  in  which  a  landlord  had  made  a  mieral 
Composition  for  paying  the  rates  for  an  entire  row  of  houses,  so  that  it  would  bec»me 
H  hard  matter  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  rate  which  had  been  paid  for  any  particnUv 
house  as  a  portion  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  said,  that,  as  the  clause  was  now  worded,  the  rates  most  be 
Ptid  in  order  to  entitle  the  tenant  to  claim  his  vote :  but  the  tenant  of  a  £10  house, 
^weU  as  the  tenant  in  joint  occupancy,  would  be  entitled  to  recover  from  ^e  land- 
■<^  if  he  paid  the  rates  beforehand  for  the  purpose  of  vodng.  It  frequently  hap- 
Pciied,  however,  that  there  were  a  number  of  snudl  houses,  of  difibrent  sixes,  of 
^hieh  the  landlord  paid  the  rates  of  all  in  one  sum,  by  eomporition.  Now,  the 
^ly  difficulty  he  felt  was,  as  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  proportion  of  rates  In  such 
^»es,  so  that  the  tenant  might  be  able  to  recover  his  vote,  for  he  was  facBned  to 
relieve,  that  in  all  cases  the  tenant  could  deduct  the  amottnt  finom  the  landlord,  or 
v^ver  it  at  law. 
73— Vol.  U. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  was  afraid  that  this  bill,  which  used  the  words  of  the  59th  G«(m0 
III.,  would  give  the  tenants  who  paid  their  rates  to  secure  a  right  of  ▼oting^,  a  wm 
to  deduct  that  sum  from  their  rent.  It  would  be  better,  therefore,  to  ffive  them  this 
right  of  voting  on  payment  of  the  rates  expressly  under  the  present  bi&. 

The  clause  as  amended  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 


ACCELERATION  OF  THE  REFORM  MEASURE. 

August  27,  1831. 

Mr.  Hume  concluded  a  speech  of  some  length  by  moving,  **  That  in  this  present 
Fcssion  of  parliament,  all  orders  of  the  day,  set  down  in  the  order  book  for  Tueedayi, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  shall  have  precedence  of  all  notices  set  down  for  those 
days." 

Mr.  O^Connell  seconded  the  motion. 

Lord  Althorp  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  House  were  really  to  commence  bosiDev 
at  tive  o^clock,  and  sit  till  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  business  would  proeeed  as 
quickly  as  if  the  House  sat  at  one  in  the  afternoon.  lie  hoped  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  withdraw  his  motion. 

SiB  Robert  Peel  wished  he  was  able  to  exercise  some  influence  on  his  side  of  tiit 
House.  That  influence  would  then  be  exerted  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  lord,  for  he  never  saw  business  conducted  in  a  manner  which  more  entitled 
the  individual  conducting  it  to  every  deference.  As  it  was  quite  evident,  that  the 
sittings  of  the  House  were  protracted  to  this  season  with  reference  exclusiirdy  to 
the  reform  bill,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  earnestly  advising  every  gentleman,  9A 
far  as  he  felt  it  consistent  with  his  duty,  to  avoid  every  other  business  which  should 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  reform  bill.  He  considered  that  it  was  not  only 
convenient  to  members,  but  advantageous  to  the  public  interests,  that  spratleaiea 
should  be  enabled  to  return  to  their  seats  in  the  country.  That  object  could  only  be 
effected  by  devoting  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  the  reform  bill.  He  hopedy 
that  the  example  set  by  ministers  would  be  tullowed,  and  that  the  suggeetion  to  enr* 
tail  the  debates  should  be  adhereil  to.  He  bad  not  the  slightest  objection  to  meet 
at  twelve  o*cIock ;  but  it  was  a  dangerous  experiment  to  make,  and  a  great  intermp- 
tion  of  existing  habits.  Even  now  the  House  got  sometimes  so  bewildered  with  the 
introduction  of  words  into  the  clauses — particularly  when  the  chairman  had  the  first 
edition  of  the  bill,  and  the  rest  of  the  House  the  second — that  it  was  often  impoatiblt 
to  know  what  words  were  to  be  introduced.  If  the  House  closed  its  sittinffs  at  ^^fjj^t 
o^clock  in  the  evening,  four  or  five  hours  would  be  tost,  because  the  ba!mti  of  the 
House  had  been  formed  upon  the  plan  of  sitting  till  one  oVlock.  Let  the  noble 
lord  persevere  in  the  course  he  was  now  taking — let  him  appeal  to  the  Honse  in  the 
way  he  had  now  appealed  to  it — and  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  venture  to  Mji 
that  not  a  single  member  would  be  found  to  oppose  him. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
August  30,  1831. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  Engli^h  Reform  bill. 

The  chairman  said,  the  committee  had  proceeded  in  clause  twenty-two  at  far  as 
the  words  *'  be  it  enacted,"  and  it  was  proposed  to  insert  the  following  after  those 
wonl.H : — 

**  That  no  person  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  or  Bcm- 
bers  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  for  any  city  or  borough,  except  in  respect  of 
the  occupation  of  such  premises  as  hereinbefore  mentioned :  Provided  always.  That 
notwithstanding  any  thmg  hereinbefore  contained,  every  person  now  having  a  right 
to  vote  in  the  election  for  any  city  or  borough  (except  those  enumeimtad  in  the  Mid 
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schedule  A)  in  virtue  of  any  corporate  right,  shall  retain  such  right  of  voting  during 
his  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  in  such  dection,  if  duly  registered  according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter 
contained;  and  that  every  person  now  entitled  to  take  up  his  freedom  in  any  such 
city  or  borough  in  respect  of  birth,  marriage,  or  servitude;  and  every  son  of  a 
burgess  or  freeman  of  any  such  city  or  borough,  such  son  having  been  born  previ- 
ously to  the  passing  of  this  act ;  and  every  apprentice  bound  to  any  person  in  any 
such  city  or  borough,  previously  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  ac- 
quire the  right  of  voting  in  the  election  for  any  such  city  or  borough,  either  as  a 
bux^ess  or  freeman,  or  in  the  city  of  London  as  a  freeman  and  liveryman,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  and  shall  enjoy  the  right  so  acquired 
daring  their  respective  lives  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  such  election,  if  duly  registered  according  to  the 
provisions  hereinafter  contained/' 

Mr.  Edmund  Feel  proposed  as  an  amendment,  **  To  secure  to  the  future  resident 
freemen  by  birth,  servitude,  and  marriage,  a  permanent  continuance  of  their  ancient 
and  Taluable  rights.'* 

Sir  Adolphus  Dalrymple  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  in  opposing  it,  stated  his  opinion  that  it  originated  with  the 
tnemies  of  reform,  who  had  taken  that  course  in  the  hope  of  entangling  the  friends 
of  the  bill,  and  impeding  the  triumph  of  the  great  measure  itself. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  the  charge  made 
against  his  hon.  relative,  by  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester.  His  hon.  relative,  sa 
far  from  having  any  wish  to  take  advantage  of  a  thin  House,  had  given  long  pre- 
vious notice  of  his  motion.  He  had,  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  intimated  his 
intention  of  bringing  the  subject  before  the  House,  and  on  Saturday  last  he  had 
waived  his  right  to  bring  forward  the  amendment,  on  account  of  the  small  number 
of  members  in  the  House.  It  was  not,  therefore,  the  fault  of  his  hon.  relative  if 
more  members  were  not  present  to  take  part  in  this  discussion.  The  question  was, 
whether  a  case  had  been  made  out  for  disfranchising  freemen?  and  he  must  say,  that 
a  more  miserable  defence  had  never  been  set  up  for  any  measure  of  injustice  th<m  for 
the  present.  The  hon.  member  for  Colchester  had  borne  testimony  to  the  character 
of  the  freemen  of  that  borough — had  referred  to  the  privations  and  hardships  which 
they  were  ready  to  undergo  in  the  honest  exercise  of  their  hereditary  privilege — and 
yet  he  expressed  his  determination  of  voting  against  them.  The  hon.  member  for 
meter,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Gloucester,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastle, 
gentlemen  who  were  friendly  to  the  bill,  had  all  borne  testimony  to  the  independence 
of  the  freemen  of  their  respective  boroughs ;  but  hon.  members,  in  spite  of  such 
authority,  were  ready  to  give  up  the  cause  of  their  constituents.  It  was  not  true,  as 
had  been  argued,  that  if  this  clause  were  rejected,  his  Majesty's  ministers  ought  to 
relinquish  the  bill.  They  would  not  be  justified  in  relinquishing  the  bill  on  such 
erounds.  The  amendment  would  net  give  the  right  of  voting  to  non-residents. 
It  confined  the  franchise  only  to  resident  freemen,  who  had  obtained  their  freedom 
by  niarriage,  birth,  or  servitude.  He  was  unwilling  to  forfeit  the  franchise  of  those 
who  had  done  nothing  whatever  to  deserve  the  forfeiture,  and  who  were  described 
by  all  the  members  who  had  spoken,  as  persons  of  great  respectability  and  inde- 
pendence. The  hon.  member  afforded  them  the  consolation  that  their  conduct  might 
be  an  example  to  the  £10  householders.  A  fine  example  indeed  !  They  have  exercised 
their  privilege  with  integrity  and  honour — and  what  is  their  reward  ?  That  they 
are  to  forfeit  it  for  ever !  He  had  said  last  session,  that  it  would  be  a  great  hard- 
ship to  exclude  altogether  from  the  franchise  those  persons  who  rented  houses  under 
the  value  of  £10;  and,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  some  hon.  members  who  talked 
of  an  endeavour  to  enlist  the  discontented  in  favour  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill,  he 
retained  the  same  opinion.  It  was  an  error  to  sever  altogether  the  connexion  which 
now  existed  between  that  House  and  the  humbler  class  of  voters— unwise  to  brand 
all  below  a  particular  line  with  disqualification ;  it  was  a  great  hardship,  too,  on  the 
♦•xcluded  class — many  of  whom,  in  country  places,  were  men  of  better  education 
than  those  of  the  same  rank  of  life  in  populous  cities,  and  the  day  would  yet  come, 
when  they  would  step  forward  and  declare,  that  they  were  not  satisfied,  and  claim 
the  restoration  of  their  rights.     It  was  the  argument  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill. 
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that  this  clftM  was  advanciiig  in  intelli^nce,  and  why  then  exclude  them  now, 
they  are  capahle  of  nndentaDdinp^  the  injury,  from  all  participation  in  the  eonstllv'  _ 
don  ?    He  was  not  for  an  indiscnminate  admission  of  any  class  of  Toters,  bat  be  w*«b 
for  the  maintenance  of  exbting  hereditary  privileges,  particularly  when  those  vai^^  ^ 
leges  were  possessed  by  the  humbler  classes  of  society.      We  had  an  hereaiti^^ 
monarchy,  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  hereditary  nghts  to  property.     We  (fn^ 
fended  ail  these  with  the  utmost  pertinacity,  but  we  had  no  scruple  in  conflscatLdf 
the  hereditary  privileges  of  freemen.    Beware.of  the  precedent  you  are  ettablishi^ 
You  cannot  forfeit  one  class  of  hereditary  privilege,  though  it  be  the  humblest,  w^^g 
out  shaking  the  foundation  of  all.     Independently  of  considerations  of  justice,  tl^^, 
were  considerations  of  policy  to  recommend  the  preservation  of  the  corpo^K-^ 
right  of  voting.    It  would  tend  to  diminish  the  force  of  that  objection  whicn    'Kita 
bMU  urged  to  the  uniformity  of  the  franchise  established  by  the  bill.    He  hopec^  ^ 
should  have  the  support  of  the  Attorney-general  for  the  ameudment;  for  the  ^co, 
and  learned  gentleman  on  a  former  occasion  had  argued,  in  discnsfliDg  the  ^lat 
clause,  that  the  more  numerous  the  constituency,  the  more  likely  were  they  to  be 
independent  and  incorruptible.    The  effect  of  the  bill  would  be,  lo  reduce  the  dob. 
ber  of  voters,  in  some  instances,  from  1,500  to  400,  and  in  others,  even  so  low  si 
ninety-siz«    He  was  sure,  therefore,  that  the  Attorney-general  could  not,  on  his  ews 
principles,  agree  to  such  a  reduction.     The  privilege  was  not  prisrad  by  the  presesl 
possessor  so  much  on  his  own  account,  as  on  account  of  the  hereditary  right  which 
the  fisither  transmitted  to  his  children ;  on  that  ground,  and  not  on  any  sordid  prin- 
ciple, the  loss  of  this  privilege  would  be  severely  felt.     The  ministers  had  tried,  taC 
could  not  purchase  the  consent  of  the  freemen  to  the  forefeiture  of  the  birthright  if 
their  chilcbren,  by  protecting  their  own  existing  interest  in  the  franchise. 
The  committee  aivided  on  the  aiiit^ndment:  Ayes,  131 ;  Noes,  210;  Majority,  79. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
Septxmbek  16,  1831. 

The  House  went  into  a  committee  on  this  bill 

On  the  24th  clause  being  read,  Mr.  Hume  objected  to  it  on  the  gromid  that  it 
gave  power  to  the  grand  jury  to  raise  money  by  loan  for  the  purposes  of  these  worb, 
and  moved  an  amendment,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  secure  the  repaymoit  of 
the  money  in  five  years  instead  of  ten. 

On  the,amendment  being  put, — 
^  Sib  Robebt  Feel  thought,  that  as  some  alteration  was  to  be  made*  in  the  gfiaJ 
jury  system,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  then  before  they  granted  a  sum  of  X5<M,M 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  grand  jury,  which  was,  at  present,  an  eyaneseMit 
and  irresponsible  body.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that,  in  lenslating  for  IidiBii 
they  often  made  three  holes  in  attempting  to  mend  one.  He  wished  to  see  the  ■•- 
ture  of  the  system  to  be  substituted,  for  at  present  he  viewed  the  ezpcdieaey » 
granting  money  to  grand  juries  in  Ireland,  to  be  expended  on  public  works,  witk 
some  doubt.  He  was  more  anxious  to  grant  money  for  Irdand  than  for  England 
because  it  was  more  wanted ;  but  he  wished  it  to  be  expended  on  some  sound  pria- 
ciples  of  economy. 

Mr.  Shell  having  expressed  his  opinion  that  public  works,  wherever  they  bad  bsci 
carried  on  in  Ireland,  had  produced  great  public  benefits, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  had  not  intended  to  volt 
against  the  clause.  If  the  alternative  were  offered  him,  either  to  reject  the  danit, 
or  let  it  stand  as  it  did,  he  should  adopt  the  latter,  much  as  hedisliked  tbeintnistiiig 
this  fjant  to  grand  juries.  He  thought  it  would  be  an  improyement  of  the  cknss  to 
substitute  five  years  for  ten. 

The  committee  divided  upon  the  amendment :  Ayes,  43 ;  Noes,  81 ;  MifoAtf^  tt 
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Seftembeb  19»  1831. 

John  Russell  moved  that  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  third  retding  of  the 
Reform  bill  be  read. 

lotion  being  agreed  to,  the  order  of  the  day  was  read. 
John  Russell  then  moved  tliat  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time, 
iivision  the  numbers  were:~A?es,  113;  Noes,  58;  Miyority,  66, 
dden  and  unexpected  was  the  division,  that  about  ttghty  menibers,  amoogst 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  were  shut  out.     Their  entering  the  House  iaunediatelj 
motion  was  disposed  of,  occasioned  considerable  laughter]. 
John  Russell  then  proposed  the  following  clause,  to  be  added  by  way  of 
the  bill :  ^*  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  a  dissolution  of  the  present  p^'^^^^T'fnt 
e  place  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  before  both  Houses  of  pariiameot 
ve  voted  addresses  to  his  Majesty,  praying  his  Migesty  to  issue  his  royal 
itions  as  herein  before  mentioned,  in  such  cases  such  persons  only  as  would 
n  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  a  new  parliament 
riis  act  had  not  been  passed,  shall  be  entitled  to  Tote  in  such  election,  and 
iedings  at  all  such  elections  shall  be  regelated  and  conducted  in  the  same 
LS  if  thb  act  had  not  been  passed ;  but  if  a  dissolution  of  the  present  parlianent 
e  place  after  both  Houses  of  parliament  shall  have  Toted  such  iddrasses  as 
,  and  before  the  last  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1 832,  in  sujch  case  inch  per- 
'  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  to  ser? e  in  a  new  iiar<» 
for  any  county,  part,  riding,  or  division  of  a  county,  dty,  or  horon^  at 
.ve  been  entitled  to  be  inserted  in  the  respective  lists  of  Toters  for  the  same^ 
to  be  made  under  this  act,  if  the  day  of  election  had  been  Uie  day  &r  making 
respective  lists;  and  such  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  inch  deetJon, 

they  may  not  be  registered  according  to  the  provisiont  of  ttds  aet,  any 
*ein  contained  notwithstanding ;  and  the  polling  at  sudi  election  for  any 
ir  part,  riding  or  division  of  a  county,  may  be  continued  for  fifteen  days, 
rolling  at  such  election  for  any  city  or  borough,  may  becontinned  for  ciglil 
r  thing  herein  contained  notwithstanding." 

>BBBT  Peel  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  one  or  two  oi^jeo* 
ch  struck  him  to  the  present  clause.  That  such  a  clause  was  necessary  he 
y  to  declare,  but  that  the  present  one  met  the  difficulty  iji  the  oas^  he 

so  readily  admit.  In  the  first  place,  it  struck  him  that  it  placed,  on  the 
:  a  refusal  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  concur  in  a  pronosal  made  1^  the  Hioaso 
ons,  the  actual  nullifying  of  the  operation  of  the  bill  altogotlier.  For  wliaft 
lause  propose  ?  That  if  a  dissolution  take  place  before  *' both**  Houses  shall 
»ed  to  a  specific  address,  to  be  founded  on  the  report  of  the  district*dlfidiMl 
loners,  such  and  such  things  shall  take  place.  Now,  suppose  the  House  of 
)uld  not  approve  of  this  report,  and  therefore  should  withhold  its  assoQt 
proposition  for  an  address,  was  it  not  plain  that  for  every  nractieal  purpose 
ould  be  negatived  ?  Now,  this  objection  was  not  met  by  tne  present  ol«ia% 
deed,  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  '*  both  Houses"  wouul,  as  a  matler 
,  sanction  the  report  of  the  Commissioners.  It  was  true,  he  was  ready  to 
e  chance  of  their  disagreeing  was  ver^  remote— that  the  diffienl^  wbldi 
noting  at  was  very  improbable ;  but  stdl  it  was  possible,  and  if  it  ocemmd 

fatal  to  the  bill,  supposing  the  general  measure  to  have  been  in  the  mean 
oved  of  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  that  objection  were  not  eonqneidL 
id  objection  was  of  still  more  force.  The  clause  provided,  that  after  the 
'  of  April,  1832/'  should  a  dissolution  take  place,  cither  by  a  deralse  of  the 
r  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  that  the  right  of  voting  sludl  be  Just  as  if 
id  passed  into  a  law.  Look  to  the  results  of  such  an  arrangemenL  hk 
\te  of  things,  thev  would  have  neither  the  votes  under  the  existing  system, 
)nstituency  which  the  bill  was  intended  to  provide,  but  would  be  placed  in 
G^e  position — that  they  would  be  obliged  to  receive  the  vote  of  cferr  man 
snted  himself,  and  said  he  rented  a  £10  honse.  The  hill  provided,  that 
gistracy,  with  a  very  complex  machinery,  should  be  pwiiminaiy  to  the  ri||^ 
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of  voting ;  that,  in  fact,  no  man  could  be  entered  on  the  list  of  voters  who  had  mm*^ 
been  duly  registered,  and  undergone  every  proper  scrutiny,  as  to  his  qualiScttioDft 
before  tiie  registering  officers.    But  the  clause  was  founded  on  the  fact,  that  no  met 
registry  had  taken  place :  that  was  an  extraordinary  state,  and  any  persoo  mi^bt 
vote,  whether  he  were  registered  or  not.   One  right  of  voting  was  by  occapancj;  9M»d 
if  the  votes  were  not  registered,  how  could  it  be  known  that  the  elumanti  adiially 
hr.d  sucli  a  rieht?    The  supposition  was,  that  no  registering  of  the  new  votes  had 
tnken  place  wliich  would  create  difficulty,  and  there  could  be  no  enquiry  whaterer  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  claims.    Every  man  who  supposed  he  inhabited  a  house  of  ;SIO 
rent,  or  whicn  would  be  assessed  to  the  poor-rates,  would  claim  a  right  to  vote.    U« 
would  tender  his  vote,  and  there  would  be  no  means  of  controlling  or  refusing  hioif 
and  no  means  of  checking  his  assertion  that  he  lived  in  a  house  rated  at  £\0.    All 
enquiry,  then,  would  be  set  aside,  and  every  person  who  brought  forward  adsia 
must  be  allowed  to  vote.     Admitting  the  necessity  of  some  provision  like  the  prnett 
clause,  he  could  not  support  it,  because  he  considered  the  first  part  of  it  iS  mj 
clumsy,  and  the  latter  part  of  it  as  very  objectionable. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the  bill  by  way  of  rider. 

Septe.mbbr  21,  1S31. 

The  Order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  upon  the  third  reidiif 
of  the  English  Reform  bill  having  boen  read, — 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  denietKthe  right  of  the  Ctbvb 
to  suspend  the  issuing  of  writs  to  all  places  enumerated  in  schedule  A,  and  conetiM 
by  moving  as  an  amendment  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

The  Speaker  having  put  the  amendment  from  the  chair, — 

Mr.  Crampton  offered  some  remarks  by  way  of  explanation,  and  was  followed  bf 
Lord  Althorp,  who  said  it  was  a  most  unusual  course,  and  almost  directly  at  fariiM< 
with  the  usages  of  that  House,  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  debate  for  tlie  porpeitrf 
calling  upon  his  Majesty*s  ministers  to  give  an  explanation  of  any  point  upon  wkidi 
any  hnn.  member  might  conceive  certain  opinions  to  have  been  propounded. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  now  appeared  that  the  opinion  of  toe  hon.  and  Itttud 
gentleman,  the  Solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  was  not  in  unison  with  that  of  tbeaollli 
lord  who  held  the  principal  place  in  his  Majesty^s  government  in  that  House,  bat  tfatf* 
on  the  contrary,  the  noble  lord  considered  the  doctrine  to  which  his  hon.  and  letfMd 
friend  had  referred,  an  unconstitutional  doctrine.  Whether  it  were  strictly  legal tki 
noble  lord  did  not  take  upon  him  to  say.  But,  when  the  first  minister  of  the  Ciov* 
in  that  House  declared,  that  the  maxims  advanced  could  not  be  defended  as  eoMt*" 
tutional,  he  conceived  that  the  object  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was  answered, u' 
that  he  might  very  well,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  withdraw  bis  moriot' 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  complained  of  the  unkindness  of  his  hon.  and  IcsiM^ 
friend.  Why,  undoubtedly,  all  motions  referring  to  the  opinions  of  individnsb 
might  have  an  air  of  unkindness;  but  could  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  vafpt^ 
that  any  thing  but  a  paramount  sense  of  duty  had  induced  his  hon.  and  leatBt' 
friend  to  bring  the  matter  forwanl  ?  He  admitted  that,  generally  speaking,  it  *>* 
not  usual  to  make  the  members  of  a  government  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  tb>>' 
sul>ordinates.  But  this  was  a  question  of  prerogative,  and  one  upon  which  Ckt 
ministers  themselves  would  be  the  legitimate  advisers  of  the  Crown,  when  hehetf* 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in  the  second  version  of  his  opinion,  dedarei  iksj 
the  Crown  had  the  power,  in  concurrence  with  the  House  of  Commons,  to  ntf^ 
the  writ  for  any  place  it  pleaswl,  he  could  not  help  raying,  that  if  such  were  coiiO' 
tutional  doctrine,  they  held  every  right  and  every  privilege,  however  ImportaDti  i^ 
mere  sufferanec.  But  let  the  House  not  proceed  further  in  an  intemptioB  ef  tt* 
great  question  before  it.  He  thought  his  lion,  and  learned  friend  had  done  «^ 
was  perfectly  just  and  proper,  in  eliciting  the  declaration  which  had  been  ^oid^K 
the  noble  h)rd,  and,  that  declaration  having  been  made,  the  necesuty  of  bis  boa  tf" 
learned  friend's  motion,  and  of  uny  further  discussion  upon  it,  were  prevented. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  ultimately  withdrew  his  motion. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  debate,  Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  to  the  foUowinf  cAcC^ 

Sir — At  this  late  hour,  in  this  exhausted  state  of  the  House,  and  *  '^ 
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be  debate,  I  will,  if  the  House  will  lend  me  its  attention,  dismiss  the  notice  of 
ry  sabordinate  and  extrinsic  topic,  and  proceed  at  once,  without  a  laboured 
Bace  or  superfluous  apology,  which  only  consume  time,  to  the  consideration  of 
<»pital  and  paramount  interests  that  are  involved  in  this  discussion,  I  pass 
the  exciting  topics  of  the  French  revolution — I  say  not  a  word  on  the  de- 
8  of  the  bill — they  have  been  treated  already  with  consummate  ability;  and 
ill  the  objections  which  I  have  to  this  measure,  the  smallest  of  them  ifr--that 
s  impracticable.  One  preliminary  observation  I  must  make,  in  response  to  the 
laments  declared  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  If  in  this  aebate,  from 
s  side  of  the  House  vehement  or  angry  expressions  have  been  occasionally  used, 
iy  have  been  used  without  the  desire  to  inflict  pun  on  the  feelings  of  our  oppo- 
nts,  and  if  that  pain  has  been  felt,  it  is  now  shared  by  him  who  gave  it.  If,  on 
Bother  hand,  attacks  of  at  all  a  personal  nature  have  been  made  npon  ns,  they 
e  DOW  buried  in  that  oblivion  which  extends,  we  trust,  over  our  own  casual 
umth  or  intemperance. 

I  proceed  at  once  to  those  two  great  questions  which  throw  all  others  into  the 
ade.  First,  what  are  the  motives  for  making  the  greatest  practical  change  that 
IS  ever  deliberately  made  in  the  constitution  of  any  country;  and  secondly, 
3at  are  the  prospects  of  real  and  substantial  good  to  be  eflfected  by  that  change? 
lien  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp)  told  us  that  he  was  about  to  make  a 
eech  of  more  than  ordinary  length,  I  did  think,  notwithstanding  all  onr  past 
iappointments,  that  the  time  was  at  length  arrived  when  his  Migesty's  govem- 
nt  would  give  us  some  satisfactory  explanation  on  these  heads— that,  instead 
merely  repeating,  that  we  must  pass  the  Reform  Bill — that  the  people  require  It 
-that  we  taust  yield  to  their  wishes — I  did  expect  to  hear,  even  at  this  ueventh 
^iir,  first,  a  calm  exposition  of  the  practical  evils  and  gprievances  endured  by  the 
ople  of  England;  next,  a  demonstration  that  those  evils  and  grievances,  the  ex-* 
*Ba.ce  of  which  was  so  established,  were  fairly  attributable  to  defects  in  the  con- 
itution  of  the  government ;  and  lastly,  that  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
0  projected  change  in  the  constitution  would  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and 
dress  for  the  grievance.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  kind  from  the  noble  lord. 
»  speech  was  litUe  more  than  a  desultory  answer  to  cavils  and  objections  that  have 
^  made  to  the  details  of  the  bill. 

The  noble  lord  says,  the  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  country— 
at  it  leaves  untouched  the  sovereign  authority,  and  the  functions  of  the  House 
Lords;  and  he  consoles  us  by  telling  us  that,  after  the  bill  has  passed,  we  shall 
^^e*  as  we  had  before,  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons.  Bnt  what 
J^ls  it  to  retain  the  name  and  the  form,  if  the  essence  and  the  substance  be  lost? 
lU  the  Crown,  will  the  House  of  Lords,  continue  to  possess  the  legitimate  inde- 
^dent  authority  which  the  constitution  assigns  to  them?  If  they  wiU  not,  they 
"^^ome  unsubstantial  pageants,  unreal  mockeries,  that  serve  no  purpose  bnt  the 
''pose  of  delusion.  The  names  and  the  forms  are  to  be  retained!  And  when  was 
^  power  was  usurped — whether  that  usnrpation  was  effected  throngh  the  am- 
^OQ  of  single  men,  of  oligarchies,'  or  of  popular  assemblies — ^when  was  it  that 
'fies  and  forms  were  not  retained?  And  for  what  purpose?  Why,  to  ensue 
^success  of  the  encroachment,  to  avoid  too  violent  a  shock  to  the  prejudices  and 
'lings  of  the  governed — to  pay  a  dishonest  homage  to  those  instincts  of  onr 
hire,  which  rally  round  ancient  institutions,  involuntaiy  and  unreasoning  affile* 
*i)8.  What  tyrant  in  ancient  history — what  successful  soldier  in  modem  times— 
^  democratic  body,  aiming  at  the  monopoly  of  power,  has  been  foolish 
ough  to  neglect  the  outward  observance  of  these  politic  decencies?  Not  Croni* 
'U.^not  Buonaparte — not  the  popular  assemblv  in  Frairee  that  framed  the  Con- 
totion  of  1791.  That  assembly  professed  their  respect  (br  monarchy,  and  their 
lotion  to  the  person  of  their  king,  and  while  they  did  this — 

*'  Upon  his  head  they  pat  a  frnitlen  crown. 
And  placed  a  barren  sceptre  in  his  gripe;" 

^  mocking  him  with  the  emblems  of  a  power,  the  substance  and  reality  of  which 
^  transferred  to  themselves.  This  bill  does  not  violate  the  forms  of 'the  eonsti- 
tioQ — I  admit  it,  but  I  assert,  that  while  it  respects  thoae  ferBMi  tt  dettrqya.  the 
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balance  of  q>po8iDg,  but  not  hostile,  powers:  it  is  a  sudden  and  Tiolent  Cftniftrof 
an  authority,  which  has  hitherto  been  shared  by  all  orders  of  the  State  in  Jul 
proportions,  exclusively  to  one.  In  short,  ail  its  tendencies  are^  to  wibedtute^  for  s 
mixed  form  of  government,  a  pure  unmitigated  democracy.  It  may  he  said*  and 
said  with  truth,  that  it  is  easy  to  assert  this,  as  it  is  easy  to  deny  it,  and  that  mera 
gratuitous  assertion,  unaccompanied  by  proofs  is  worth  nothing.  pR>of  we  eaoaot 
nave— we  cannot  demonstrate  the  future  consequences  of  new  inatitutioDa— or  of 
changes  in  those  that  exist;  but  this  at  least  cannot  be  denied — that  all  great  ehaiupes 
in  government  are  of  uncertain  issue — that  the  tendency  of  popular  awfinblim, 
in  an  equal  degree  at  least  with  other  depositories  of  power*  la  to  ioereaaa 
their  own  authority,  and  that  the  facilities  for  that  increase  are  peeoUariy 
great.  And  it  does,  in  my  opinion,  admit  of  clear  and  unquestionable  proof— thai 
the  effect  of  this  bill  is,  to  make  a  most  extensive  change  in  the  whole  ajatem  of 
government — first,  by  a  positive  addition  to  democratic  influence— and*  eeeoadlyt 
by  a  removal  of  those  checks  by  which  such  influence  has  been  hitherto  belaneed 
and  controlled.  What  is  the  character  of  the  change  we  are  about  to  makeP  It 
is  not  a  change  limited  by  the  necessity  of  the  case;  we  are  not  eoDfeent  with  the 
destruction  of  nomination  boroughs,  but  we  act  as  if  we  were  seeking  pretencea  for 
wanton  innovations — as  if  we  preferred  change,  not  for  the  good  it  effbeted,  but 
for  the  principle  it  established.  Granted,  for  the  sake  of  aigument,  that  nominetto 
boroughs  must  be  disfranchised — but  why  alter  the  constituency  of  etery  cemityY 
every  city,  every  borough,  without  exception,  in  the  United  Kingdom?  Whf 
enact  that  the  ancient  boundaries  and  limits  of  almost  every  place  must  be  efaanged; 
and  why  give  authority  to  a  score  of  roving  commissioners  to  make  that  ehange 
in  every  place,  if  they  shall  so  think  fit?  Those  unnecessary  innoYationa,  not 
required  by  any  principle  of  the  bill,  make  of  themselves,  quite  independentlj  «f 
their  practical  operation,  a  change  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  people:  they 
sow  the  seeds  of  perpetual  restlessness;  and  they  involve  the  certain  conaeqi 
— that  this  cannot  be  a  final  measure. 

This  bill,  I  repeat,  gives  an  enormous  exercise  to  democratic  inflnenee.  It 
this  by  the  character  of  the  constituency  it  establishes,  and  by  the  removal  of  i 
existing  check  on  popular  passion,  irithout  the  substitution  of  any  equivakirt 
control.  We  double  the  weight  in  one  scale,  and  as  if  that  were  not  snflftcient  te 
destroy  the  equilibrium,  we  make  a  corresponding  deduction  from  the  other.  The 
constituency  of  towns  is  to  consist  of  £10  householders.  Objectiona  ha?e  besa 
made  to  this  right  of  voting  on  account  of  its  uniformity.  It  certainly  la  net  ind* 
form.  You  take  an  absurd  test  of  property  and  intelligence,  and  you  juat  invert 
the  principle  on  which  it  should  be  applied.  In  the  small  town,  where  a  genenl 
right  of  voting  might  be  exercised  with  comparative  safety,  you  limit  the  right,    ii 


the  small  town,  house- rent  is  luw;  weekly  tenancies  scarcely  are  known;  end  many 
a  respectable  and  intelligent  man  occupies  a  house  which  is  neither  rated  nor  vehwa 
at  £10.  But  in  the  large,  oviTgrown,  manufacturing  town,  there,  where  yon  mlghl 
with  case  have  constituted  a  very  numerous,  and  at  the  same  time  a  respectable  and 
intelligent  constituency — there,  where  house-rent  is  high,  where  the  worrt  partof  the 
press  has  the  greatest  influence— where  there  is  the  facility  for  dubs  and  eombinitieai 
— there  you  overbear  the  weight  of  education  and  property,  by  admitting  to  the  right 
of  voting  every  mechanic  who  may  pay  3«.  lOd.  a  week  for  his  habitation.  Thia  very 
man,  who  has  so  little  substance  that  his  landlord  will  not  trust  him  with  longer  than 
a  weekly  occuiuition,  whom  the  magistrates  vrill  not  accept  as  bail  became  they 
do  not  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  resident  householder,  is  to  have  a  privilrgai 
which  numbers  and  combination  will  make  an  exclusive  one.  I  will  do  the  govcra* 
ment  the  justice  to  admit,  that  they  saw  the  danger  of  their  own  enactment;  they 
tried  to  retract— they  made  the  effort  to  exclude  the  weekly  tenant-^at  they  were 
soon  rebuked  by  a  higher  power;  were  made  to  apologue  for  their  inadvertenes^ 
and  compelled  to  restore  the  weekly  qualification,  notwithstanding  their  admunoa 
of  its  danger. 

Haring,  by  the  right  of  votinor  thus  established,  given  almost  a  predominant 
weight  to  democracy,  you  studioui*ly  exclude,  at  the  same  time,  every  eeunlsr 
vailing  influence.     In  estimating  the  reduction  of  that  influence,  jfm  mat  not 
look  to  this  mi  alone,  but  must  consider  the  elfoct  of  thoee  other  biUa  whUk  urn 
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to  change  the  system  of  representation  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  Ireland  that 
sjstem,  as  originally  founded,  did  not  overlook  the  necessity  of  guarding  by 
special  precautions  the  interests  of  property,  and  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  opposed  to  numbers,  and  to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  msyority.  So 
modified,  that  system  did  operate,  in  some  degree,  as  a  practical  check  upon  demo- 
cratic inflaence  generally.  That  system,  though  the  absolute  necessity  of  new  pre- 
cautions was  admitted  three  years  since — was  admitted  almost  as  a  condition  of  the 
removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities — is  now  to  be  totally  abandoned.  The 
Scotch  representation  is  to  be  changed ;  it,  too,  was  a  practical  check  upon  demo- 
cratic influence.  I  say  not  whether  it  was  a  check  wisely  contrived — I  do  not  con- 
tend that  it  must  be  necessarily  continued  because  it  served  that  purpose — I  only 
assert  the  fact,  that  it  did  operate  in  the  manner  I  have  described;  and  that  tha 
removal  of  that  check,  without  the  substitution  of  an  equivalent,  increases  the  power 
on  which  it  established  a  certain  degree  of  control. 

The  influence  that  was  exercised  by  peers,  not  as  peers,  but  as  possessors  of 
property,  through  the  nomination  boroughs,  is  to  be  utterly  annihilated.  So  rapid 
IS  the  progress  of  the  principles  to  which  this  bill  is  subservient,  that  doctrines  that 
were  repudiated  at  the  commencement  of  this  discussion  are  now  openly  maintain- 
ed. It  was  said  at  first,  that  all  that  was  sought  was  to  destroy  the  illegitimate 
lathority  exercised  by  the  House  of  Peers.  It  was  then  contended,  that  by  the 
original  theory  of  the  constitution,  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly independent — that  all  influence  exercised  by  th^  House  of  Lords  in  this  House 
oaght  to  be  carefully  excluded — and  the  express  reason  g^ven  for  this  exclusion  was, 
tluit  the  Lords  had  a  co-ordinate  authority  with  ourselves.  But  now  a  new  doctrine 
it  maintained — a  doctrine  extending  far  beyond  the  present  case — which  teaches  the 
HoQBe  of  Lords,  that  they,  like  ourselves,  must  conform  to  the  popular  will — that 
they  hold  no  independent  authority — or  at  least,  that  if  they  dare  to  exercise  it, 
it  is  exercised  at  the  peril  of  their  onier;  and  it  was  reserved  for  this  night  to  hear, 
ud  to  hear  from  an  officer  of  the  government — from  a  sworn  legal  adviser 
of  the  Crown — that  there  is  not  only  a  power,  but  a  strict  legal  and  constitutional 
''igbt,  to  legislate  without  the  intervention  of  the  Lords.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
"Muiifest  incredulity  of  a  great  portion  of  the  House.  They  did  not  hear  the  speech 
of  the  Solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  and  they  certainly  will  not  believe,  without 
haviDg  heard  it,  as  wo  did,  that  the  law-officer  of  the  Crown  maintained,  that  if 
It  should  please  the  House  of  Commons  to  address  the  Crown  to  omit  the  writ  of 
^tion  to  any  number  of  places  specified  in  the  address,  the  Crown  would  be  aa- 
thorized,  without  reference  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  omit  the  writ,  and  thus  remodel 
too  House  of  Commons  at  his  own  discretion.  One  exception  from  its  principle  the 
^licitor-general  did  make,  but  that  exception  was  limited  to  Milbome  Port — the 
Qoinination  borough  which  he  himself  represents.  His  doctrine  was,  I  admit,  utterly 
Avowed  and  repudiated  by  his  colleagues — but  what  must  be  the  change  already 
l^e  in  the  temper  of  men's  minds,  and  their  views  of  the  constitution,  when  a 
'^^rned  and  estimable  man,  specially  selected  to  advise  the  Crown  on  questions  of 
institutional  doctrine  and  prerogative,  can  gravely  and  deliberately  maintain,  in 
'pite  of  statute  laws  to  the  contrary,  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  cipher,  and  that 
^e  and  our  constituents,  if  we  should  displease  a  majority  of  this  House,  incur  the 
^^  of  perpetual  disfranchisement  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign! 

There  remains,  as  a  check  upon  democratic  influence,  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 
That  influence  is  already  so  diminished,  as  far  as  patronage  is  concerned,  that  it 
*^cely  tells  in  the  scale.  Even  the  prerogative  of  the  choice  of  its  own  ministers, 
though  nominally  left  to  the  Crown,  is  confined  by  this  bill  within  the  narrowest 
^QiiU.  The  Crown  will  not  be  able  to  appoint  to  high  office  any  man  who  may 
^Qtain  an  unpopular  opinion — who  may  shrink  from  the  trouble  or  expense  of  a 
^ontegted  election — who  may  despise  the  arts  by  which  popular  favour  is  frequently 
Quired — or  may  dislike  the  exhibition  of  a  hustings.  The  single  circumstance 
that  you  make  every  election,  without  exception,  a  popular  election,  has  a  tendency 
to  affect  the  practical  working  of  the  government,  and  to  diminish  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  in  respect  to  the  choice  of  its  ministers,  in  a  degree,  the  amount  of  which 
»t  is  difficult  to  calculate. 
Here  I  close  this  part  of  my  argument,  the  object  of  which  has  been  to  show,  that 
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the  substantial  change  made  in  the  constitution  of  this  country,  whateTer  defeww 
there  may  be  to  forms,  is  one  of  immense  and  perilous  extent — that  it  b  a  ebange 
entirely  in  favour  of  democratic  influence,  effected  by  the  double  operation  of  positi?e 
addition  to  that  influence  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  removal  of  all  opposing  and  oood- 
terbalancing  power  on  the  other. 

Surely  there  is  tremendous  hazard  in  this  change — why  do  we  incur  itP     Give  nt 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  we  are  justified  in  making  this  great  experiment- 
that  there  are  some  evils,  felt  or  impending,  from  which  we  shall  escape— some  good, 
some  real  and  substantial  good,  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  attain.    To  repeat 
to  us  night  after  night,  that  the  people  demand  this  change,  and  that,  wliether  for 
good  or  evil,  it  must  be  made,  is  any  thing  but  satisfactory  to  a  rational  and  dispas* 
siooate  mind.     We  are  here  to  consult  the  interests,  and  not  to  obey  the  will  of  the 
people,  if  we  honestly  believe  that  that  will  conflicts  with  those  interests.     It  is  te 
invert  the  relation  ot  the  people  to  their  representatives,  if  we  are  to  exdnde  all 
exercise  of  our  unfettered  judgment,  all  calculation  of  probable  consequences,  and  It 
yield  without  resistance,  and  against  our  reason,  to  the  prevailing— perliaps  tks 
temporary — current  of  popular  feeling.     If  the  object  sought  were  a  definite  one— 
if  we  could  estimate  the  just  extent  and  value  of  the  concession — wo  might  havetks 
less  reluctance  to  the  grant;  but  we  fear  that  our  first  advance  will  be  on  a  declivity, 
that  our  first*re$ting-place  will  not  be  a  secure  one;  we  fear,  that  the  proj^ieeief  of 
good  may  not  be  realized,  that  we  may  have  to  contend  hereafter  with  the  suggestions 
of  defeated  hopes  and  mortified  pride,  unwilling  to  admit  an  error,  too  prone  to 
attribute  failure  not  to  the  extent,  but  to  the  limited  character  of  the  first  innovation  ; 
and  to  insist  on  the  progress  of  the  maucement,  as  indispensable  to  the  accompliih- 
ment  of  its  object.     Where  is  the  madman  that  would  refuse  compliance  with  tbeie 
demands  of  the  people,  on  any  ground  of  private  interest— of  the  loss  of  boroogls 
influence  by  this  peer  or  that  great  proprietor — on  any  ground,  in  short,  bat  tM 
honest  one,  of  rational  doubt,  whether  the  change  riH)uired  is  for  the  general  sad 
permanent  good?     If  that  doubt  be  sincerely  entertained,  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
resolved  by  the  vain  repetition,  **  The  people  will  have  the  bill,  and  jon  most 
it." 

I  propo<^  to  review  those  arguments  in  favour  of  this  measure  which  have 
mainly  relied  on  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate.  They  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  one  spct»ch,  the  speech  of  the  member  for  Calne  (Mr.  Macaulaj),  wh«^ 
felt  that,  for  decency's  sake,  something  more  was  wanting  than  a  mere  appeal  i^ 
the  number  of  petitions,  and  the  general  demand  for  the  bill — and  who,  from  Id^ 
acuteness  and  eloquence,  was  wisely  selecte<l  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

One  hon.  gentleman  who  preceded  him  (Mr.  Hawkins,  member  for  Tavistock^ « 
made  an  observation  which  1  will  notice  before  I  examine  the  argument  of  the  mem  ^-^ 
ber  for  Calne.  He  paid,  in  a  s{)eech  which,  by  the  way,  coming  as  it  did  from  ^ 
man  of  great  ability,  and  therefore  considerable  authority,  was  an  example  of  elo-^ 
quence  which  I  ho|>e  will  not  captivate  the  reformed  parliament.  The  age  of  eon^-^ 
cocted  witticisms  is  past,  time  is  too  precious  for  laboured  antitheses,  and  long  string^ 
of  elaborate  and  frigid  conceits.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  profuse  in  his  attacks  npoi*' 
us;  we  do  not  deprecate  his  wrath,  we  only  entreat  him  to  visit  us  with  some  hk  ^ 
intelligible  and  less  tiresome  infliction. 

The  hon.  gentleman  argues  that  there  are  anomalies  in  the  present  system 
representation,  which  are  revolting  to  reason  and  good  sense;  that  there  mar, 
admits,  be  anomalies  in  the  new  system;  but  as  they  are  fewer  in  amount,  and  les 
in  extent,  than  those  discoverable  in  the  old,  therefore  we  who  cling  to  the  old  hav^' 
no  right,  on  the  score  of  anomaly  at  least,  to  object  to  the  new. 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  tlmt  no  system  of  government,  no  institution,  mnsCr 
nece^i^iarily  l>e  condemned  on  account  of  apparent  or  even  actnal  anomalies.  iV 
mixed  government  is  an  anomaly  in  the  eye  of  him  who  isa  professed  admirer  either  o^ 
absolute  monarchy  or  a  pure  democracy.  A  mixed  government  implies  the  neces*' 
sity  of  mutual  checks  and  controls  on  opposing  elements.  The  check  and  control^ 
abstractedly  viewed,  may  be,  and  probably  is,  an  anomaly;  but  viewed  with  refer- 
ence to  its  object — to  its  influence  on  the  general  working  of  the  system  of  which  iC 
is  a  part — it  may  not  be  open  to  condemnation — nay,  so  far  from  it,  it  nuj  be 
inherent  part  of'^the  :;>stem,  and  an  indispensable  condition  to  its  snceesUiil  opt 
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tioD.     The  more  complicated  the  system,  the  more  mixed  the  relations  which  enter 
into  the  frame  of  it,  the  more  caution  is  necessary  in  determining  the  real  character 
and  value  of  apparent  anomalies.      In  the  case  of  simple  institutions — the  existence 
of  very  striking  anomalies — of  objections,  which  would  appear  a  priori  to  be  insu- 
perable— is  any  thing  but  an  argument  for  their  destruction,  nay,  the  very  anomaly 
iUelf  is  sometimes  of  the  essence  of  the  institution.     Not  an  hour  since,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  declared  his  admiration  for  the  trial  by  jury,  and  was  indig- 
nant with  some  one  who  doubted  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  for  that  process  of  judicature.     And  are  there  no  anomalies  in  the  trial  by 
jury?    Conceive  the  case  of  an  educated  and  intelligent  man,  versed  in  the  principles 
of-jurisprudence,  but  knowing  nothing  of  their  practical  application  to  any  state  of 
society.     Tell  him  there  is  a  country,  in  wliich  every  question  of  life  and  death — of 
all  heavy  penal  afflictions — of  almost ^all  controversies  about  property  and  civil  rights 
—must  be  determined  by  twelve  men  selected  by  chance,  each  of  whom  calls  his 
God  to  witness  that  he  will  give  his  verdict  according  to  the  evidence.     Tell  him, 
tDat  in  that  country  the  twelve  men,  so  constituted  judges,  must  be  unanimous,  that 
00  sentence  can  be  inflicted,  no  right  decided  without  it,  and  that  the  mode  of  bring- 
ing about  unanimity  is  by  the  process  of  confinement  and  starvation  of  the  judges. 
Will  he  believe  that  this  is  the  system  extolled  by  the  noble  lord  as  perfect  in  prac* 
tice,  and  endeared  to  a  civilized  and  enlightened  people  by  the  actuad  experience  of 
its  result?     Is  hereditary  monarchy  no  anomaly?     **  Of  all  forms  of  government," 
observes  Gibbon,  *'  it  presents  the  fairest  scope  for  ridicule.     You  cannot  relate,'*  he 
says,  ^'  without  an  indignant  smile,  that,  in  a  country  teeming  with  the  bravest  war- 
riors and  wisest  statesmen,  the  government  of  a  nation  descends  to  an  infant  in  a  cra- 
dle.   But,"  he  adds,  "  our  more  serious  thoughts  will  respect  a  useful  prejudice  that 
establishes  a  rule  of  succession  independent  of  the  passions  of  mankind;  and  expe- 
rience overturns  those  airy  fabrics  of  government,  devised  in  the  cool  shade  of  retire- 
nient,  which  confer  the  sceptre  on  the  most  worthy,  by  the  free  and  incorrupt  suflTrage 
of  the  whole  community.''     It  is  clear,  too,  that  an  hereditary  aristocracy  must  share 
the  fate  of  hereditary  monarchy,  if  mere  anomaly  and  speculation,  apart  from  expe- 
rience, were  to  be  decisive  of  the  question  of  their  existence. 

But,  says  the  lion,  gentleman,  if  there  are  anomalies  in  the  old  system,  why  may 
Dot  there  be  anomalies  in  the  new?  There  may;  but  we  require  a  reason  for  them, 
*od  we  require  it  the  more,  if  the  anomalies  admitted  into  the  new  system  are  at 
variance  with  its  own  principles.  There  is  this  distinction  between  them  and  the 
**l*i.  They  have  no  prescription  to  plead  in  their  favour — they  must  rest  for  their 
♦^cfenccon  reason,  and  reason  alone;  they  have  no  hold  on  the  feelings  and  affections 
^fthe  heart;  they  have  derived  no  charm  from  the  mellowing  hand  of  time.  The 
*oomalies  of  antiijuity  are  to  the  anomalies  of  yesterday  what  the  hereditary  honours 
°f  a  Russell  or  a  Howard  would  be  to  mine,  were  I  to  present  myself  to  the  House 
^f  Lords  with  a  new  patent  of  peerage — the  reward  or  the  condition  of  my  support 
''fthis  bill  of  reform. 

J  return  to  the  argument  of  the  hon.  member  for  Calne  (Mr.  Macaulay).  He 
^y^^  and  says  justly,  that  we  must  not  denounce  the  reform  bill  because  it  cannot 
^"^Ifil  extravagant  expectations  of  good  to  be  derived  from  it.  Hcftsays,  there  is  much 
*^J1  and  much  distress  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  political  institutions — that 
government  has  no  power  in  these  days  to  feed  the  hungry  with  miraculous  supplies 
trom  heaven — and  that  we  must  submit  with  patience  to  privations  and  disorders  for 
^iiich  there  is  no  remedy.  But  if  all  this  is  true  of  the  reform  bill,  it  is  true  of  the 
P''e^ent  constituti(»n.  There  is  evil — notorious  and  admitted  evil — but  the  question 
J^  not  whether  it  exists,  but  what  is  the  proportion  in  which  it  can  be  fairly  imputed 
to  defects  in  the  system  of  representation,  and  what  is  the  prospect  that  reform  in  the 
'^presentation  will  be  the  cure  for  it?  The  hon.  gentleman  has  attempted  to  solve 
"lis,  by  far  the  most  important  problem.  He  has  not  contented  himself,  as  many 
'^^^^rs  have  done,  with  the  mere  argument — "The  people  will  have  the  bill,  and 
uierefore  it  must  be  T>assed ;  there  are  anomalies,  and  therefore  they  must  be  removed;" 
^^t  he  ixixs  attempted  to  show,  that  there  are  actual  evils  and  grievances  resulting 
•rom  the  present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commcms,  and  that  reform  is  the 
proper  remedy  for  them.  >i'ow,  there  is  satisfaction  in  reasoning  with  an  opponent 
^ho  takes  this  as  the  true  ground  of  defence  of  the  bill;  and  the  hon.  gentlemaDis 
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fairly  entitled  to  demand,  either  an  answer  to  his  armaments,  or  the  admiseloD  dnit 
they  are  well  founded.  Let  as,  therefore,  take  his  list  of  practical  otiIs,  and  eaounine 
whether  they  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  want  of  reform,  and  whether  thej  art 
likely  to  be  removed  by  the  grant  of  it. 

First,  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  what  we  desire  is  that  there  shall  be  m  open  field 
for  the  exertions  of  industry,  facility  for  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  eaciirity 
for  the  enjoyment  of  it  when  accumulated.  Now,  I  never  heard  it  denied,  that,  vader 
the  institutions  by  which  this  country  has  been  long  governed,  there  existed,  and  in  a 
very  marked  degree,  that  facility  and  that  security.  There  have  been  eomplaintaof 
too  rapid  accumulation;  of  too  great  a  monopoly  of  wealth;  but  I  never  oeard  the 
complaint,  that  there  was  any  obstruction  to  the  most  successful  derelopment  of 
industry.  As  for  the  security  of  property,  there  seems  to  have  been  in  the  past  timet 
at  least,  as  much  confidence  on  tnat  head  as  there  is  likely  hereafter  to  be,  thooid 
the  present  bill  pass  into  a  law. 

The  hon.  gentleman  then  complains  of  monopolies,  and  tays  a  reformed  parliament 
will  ensure  the  destruction  of  all  monopolies,  and  the  establishment  of  free-trade,  and 
the  removal  of  commercial  restrictions.  Why,  Sir,  of  all  the  measuret  diat  Ibr  tb» 
last  ten  years  have  occupied  the  unreformed  House  of  Commons,  thete  have  beta 
the  most  prominent.  They  have  been  brought  forward,  and  have  been  eompleCed 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  those  who  were  hostile  to  reform.  There  hat  beta 
opposition,  no  doubt,  strenuous  opposition  to  the  progress  of  some  of  the  meetaret 
that  were  founded  on  the  principle  of  commercial  freedom.  When  Mr.  Hutkittoa 
proposed  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the  silk  manufacture,  he  was  encountered  bj 
the  most  vehement  opposition;  and  I  well  recollect  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Cannings 
which  inflicted  on  one  of  his  opponents  a  memorable  castigation,  and  whieh  com- 
pared the  spirit  in  which  that  opponent  acted,  to  the  same  hostility  to  all  improvement 
which  dictated  the  persecution  of  Galileo,  and  worked  the  downfidl  of  Turgot.  But 
who  was  the  opponent?  Was  he  an  anti-reformer?  No,  but  a  strenuous  parliamea- 
tary  reformer — the  gentleman  (Mr.  John  Williams)  who,  only  last  nignt,  made  a 
very  vehement  and  able  speech  in  favour  of  this  very  bill.  There  seems  then  no  neces- 
sary connexion  between  ttie  support  of  reform  and  the  support  of  liberal  prioeiplet  ef 
commercial  policy.  I,  with  many  other  persons  hostile  to  reform,  have  tupported 
those  principles — I  still  adhere  to  them — unshaken  in  my  support  of  them.  But, 
suppose  they  have  not  been  carried  far  enough — suppose  the  crying  evil  under  which 
this  country  is  now  suffering  is  the  want  of  free-trade — let  me  ask,  is  that  the  nre- 
vuiling  opinion?  Is  the  public  outcry  just  at  present  for  more  free- trade?  Doca 
the  learned  gentleman  really  think  that  the  new  constituency  of  £\0  householder*, 
is  precisely  the  da^  which  will  insist  on  the  free  importation  ot  foreign  mannfactnres? 
Will  he  enquire  from  the  glove-makers  of  Worcester,  or  the  ribbon-weaTers  of  Coven- 
try, or  the  persons  employed  in  any  other  manufacture  in  any  other  town,  whether 
they  attribute  the  dulness  of  trade,  the  lowness  of  wages,  or  any  one  of  the  privatioiit 
which  they  may  occasionally  suffer,  to  the  want  of  more  free-trade?  In  this  ease- 
then,  first,  I  deny  the  existence  of  the  evil;  and  secondly,  if  it  exist,  I  deny  that 
reform  will  ensure  the  remedy. 

The  next  g^evance  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  referred,  is  the  want  ofenBghtencd 
legislation  generally.     He  laments  over  the  indisposition  of  parliament  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and  complaint  that  the 
penal  laws,  and  the  laws  for  the  security  of  propertv,  are  not  founded  on  enlarged 
principles  of  jurisprudence.     Now,  on  this  head,  I  have  some  comfort  to  offer  the 
learned  gentleman.     The  last  time  he  spoke  he  was  haunted  bv  the  apparition  oT 
fines  and  recoveries.    That  gliost  is  laid — for  in  this  unrefurmed  }f  ouse  of  Commons, 
a  bill  has  been  brought  in  with  very  general  assent,  bv  the  member  for  Btaflbrd,  in 
which  fines  and  recoveries  are  treated  without  the  slightest  ceremony.     And  where* 
Sir,  are  the  obstructions  at  present  to  the  enlarged  and  enlightened  legislation  whieh 
the  learned  gentleman  calls  for?     It  ought  surely  to  originate  with  the  king's  go* 
vernment.    They  command  a  large  majority  in  this  House;  and  the  same  men  wbv 
support  them  on  reform,  will  no  doiiht  sup)>ort  them  in  any  measures  for  the  im" 
provement  of  the  law.     If  there  has  been  dolay  in  the  introduction  of  them,  tb^ 
fault  rests  not  with  the  House  of  Commons,  but  with  the  government.    It  miy  b0 
laid,  and  said  with  truth,  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  to  oecopicd  wllb 
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reform,  that  there  has  been  no  time  for  the  consideration  of  such  measures  here.  But 
the  House  of  Lords  has  not  been  overburthened  with  labour.     There  the  government 
had  an  open  field  for  their  philosophic  and  benevolent  exertions — there  they  might 
have  easily  and  conveniently  originated  those  great  schemes  of  reform  that  are  to 
promote  the  enjoyments  of  tho  labouring  classes,  and  to  embody  the  sound  principles 
of  jurisprudence.  Grovernment  have  not  wholly  lost  the  opportunity.  While  we  have 
been  engaged  on  reform,  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  considering  two  measures 
brought  forward  by  the  government;  one  for  regelating  the  consumption  of  beer,  the 
other  for  the  security  of  property  endangered  by  wicked  incendiaries.    Here  was  a 
glorious  occasion  for  exemplifying  the  new  principles — for  contrasting  our  indifler- 
enee  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  our  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  legislation, 
with  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  which  is  to  be  the  offspring  of  reform.     But 
what  are  the  Lords  doing?     They  are  actually,  at  the  instance  of  the  present  go- 
vernment, correcting  the  excesses  of  our  too  liberal  policy.    We  have  made  the  trade 
in  heer  too  free — we  have  been  too  enlightened — we  listened  to  the  Edinburgh  Review 
—we  were  assured  by  the  great  advocates  of  improved  legislation,  that  the  consumption 
of  beer  was  exactly  like  the  consumption  of  bread — that  as  no  man  would  eat  too 
much  bread,  so  no  man  would  drink  too  much  beer — that  men  are  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  interests,  and,  therefore,  would  never  get  drunk.    It  is  now  discovered 
that  we  were  in  error,  and  that,  so  far  from  being  chargeable  with  stinting  the  comfort 
of  the  poor,  and  with  being  enamoured  of  restrictions  on  free-trade,  we  have  erred 
ia  the  opposite  extreme. 

Now  for  the  penal  legislation,  for  the  laws  that  are  to  secure  property.  The 
noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp)  informed  us  some  time  since,  that  there  were  under 
the  grave  consideration  of  this  government,  laws  for  giving  that  security,  and 
for  repressing  the  crime  of  incendiarism.  I  haid  not  a  doubt,  that  the  new  principles 
were  now  to  be  called  into  action,  that  property  was  to  be  protected,  through  the 
JMtrumentality  of  laws — sanctioned  by  the  sage  of  tho  law  (Mr.  Bentham) — eschew- 
ing all  severity  of  punishment,  appealing  to  reason  and  nature,  and  deriving  support 
^m  their  conformity  with  the  general  feelings  and  sympathies  of  mankind.  Really, 
Sir,  I  burst  out  into  an  involuntary  and  incredulous  laugh,  when  I  first  read,  that  the 
pett  measure  for  tho  security  of  property  that  had  been  under  the  gprave  delibera- 
tion of  the  government,  was  the  restoration  of  man-traps ! 

I  could  hardly  believe  that  this  enlightened  government  had  been  driven  to  the 
^  resource  of  hunting  in  the  index  of  repealed  acts  of  parliament,  and  that  the 
*ly  product  of  their  united  wisdom  was  the  repeal  of  the  Spring-gun  bill.  I  felt 
•orely  for  the  member  for  Stamford  (Mr.  Tennyson).  It  was  hard,  that  after  raising 
•  proud  monument  to  his  own  character  as  a  lawgiver,  by  the  abolition  of  spring- 
^os — it  was  hard  on  him,  that  his  own  colleagues  should  undermine  the  foundations 
pf  that  monument,  and  rob  him  of  all  his  fame.  Here  was  again  the  error  of  follow- 
ing the  Edinburgh  Reriew.  It  wrote  articles  indignant  at  toe  use  of  spring-ffuns — 
^'WiTinccd  the  House  of  Commons  that  they  ought  to  be  abandoned : — and  here  is 
pother  instance  wherein  the  Lords  are  obliged  to  correct  the  blunders,  not  of  our 
'^liberal,  but  of  our  too  liberal  policy.  How  shall  we  in  this  respect  gain  by  re- 
form? 

The  hon.  gentleman,  in  speaking  on  this  part  of  the  question,  taunted  the  mem- 
^  of  the  late  administration  with  having  fled  from  the  government  at  a  time  of 
general  embarrassment.  Sir,  if  we  did  fly,  it  was  not  until  this  House  gave  a  Mgnifi- 
^t  hint  that  it  had  withdrawn  its  confidence  from  us.  It  left  us  in  a  minority  on 
^^e  first  proposition  which  we  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown. 
y^T  flight  was  not  very  unexpected  ;  for  I  well  remember,  such  was  the  eagerness 
J^r  our  departure,  that  scarcely  had  the  division  been  proclaimed,  when  I  was  pressed 
"^ni  this  side  of  tlio  House  to  state,  whether  the  government  did  not  intend  fortb- 
^ib  to  resign  office  ?  It  was  considered  by  our  opponents  as  a  matter  of  course, 
^^  being  in  a  minority  on  the  civil  list,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  retire.  Now, 
^bat  we  are  out  of  office,  we  are  taunted  with  having  fled  from  it ;  but  while  we 
^^re  in  office,  the  charge  was  that  we  clung  to  office  with  too  much  pertinacity,  I 
J*fy  much  doubt  whetlier  the  moral  quality  of  this  ofience — the  flying  from  office— 
^^  not  materially  vary  with  the  parties  that  commit  it,  and  with  the  position  of 
^  ODon  who  condenm  it.    The  learned  gentleman,  sitting  behind  bk  friends  in 
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the  goYernmeDt,  deDOunces  it  as  a  heavy  political  sin.  But  it  was  not  to  before.  It 
18  wooderful  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  same  ideotieftl 
object,  when  it  is  viewed  from  diiferent  quarters.  Given — a  commissioner  of  bank- 
rupts as  the  spectator — flight  frum  office  as  the  object  to  be  viewed — what  will  be  the 
▼ariation  in  tne  appearance  of  that  object,  when  seen  by  the  commissioner  firom  the 
back  benches  of  tne  opposition,  and  from  the  front  benches  of  the  ministerial  side  of 
the  House?  This  is  a  curious  problem  in  moral  optics;  and  as  the  learned  gentle- 
man is,  no  doubt,  a  mathematician,  he  probably  will  attempt  to  solve  it. 

The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  when  we  had  carried  the  Catholic  qnestion,  mod 
had  thereby  forfeited  the  confidence  of  our  former  supporters,  our  hold  upon  the 
country  was  lost,  and  <Kir  ability  to  carry  on  the  government  was  at  an  end.  Whj 
then  taunt  us  with  abandoning  it  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  also  says,  although  he 
approves  decidedly  of  the  act,  that  we  carried  the  Catholic  question  against  the  feelingi 
and  wishes  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  people.  What,  Sir,  are  the  £10  bouaehokieri 
ever  in  the  wrong  ?  Are  they  (the  new  constituencjr)  sometimes  on  the  illibeial 
and  intolerant  side  ?  Are  there  occasions  when  it  is  wise  and  just  to  oppose  popular 
opinion,  and  to  risk  the  loss  of  popular  favour,  by  preferring  the  real  interests  of  the 
people  to  their  present  wishes  and  demands  ?  If  this  be  true  of  one  question,  why 
may  it  not  be  true  of  another?  Why  is  that  doctrine,  that  was  sound  on  the  Catholie 
question,  to  be  scouted  as  absurd  on  reform  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  public  grievances  and  public  calamities  of  which  reform  b 
to  prevent  the  recurrence.     Reform  is  to  prevent  war.     We  are  speaking  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  peace,  maintained  with  an  unreformed  parliament,  and  we  are  to 
reform  it  as  a  security  against  war.    But  was  the  last  war  commenced  or  continued 
against  the  sense  of  the  people  of  this  country  ?    The  learned  gentleman  is  himsdf 
an  evidence  that  it  was  not.    lie  wished  to  illustrate,  by  comparison,  the  present 
unanimity  of  the  people  in  the  cause  of  reform,  and  he  says  such  unanimity  has  not 
prevailed  among  the  people  of  England  since  Buonaparte  threatened  us  with  invasioo 
from  his  camp  at  Boulogne — this  was  in  1805.    The  country  threatened  with  inva- 
sion must  take  precautions  against  it.   The  people  who  are  unanimous  for  resistance, 
demand  defensive  measures  proportionate  to  the  means  of  attack.     The  war  thai  is 
thus  continued  is  a  war  for  existence  as  a  natit.n :  and  it  is  the  war  of  a  people,  and 
not  the  war  of  a  government,  or  of  a  corrupt,  unreformed  House  of  Commons.     The 
truth  with  respect  to  war  is  this;  it  is  very  popular  at  its  commencement,  but,  like  a 
convivial  entertainment,  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  it  is  the  payment  of  the  bUl. 
Can  any  man  doubt,  that  when  Buonaparte  returned  from  Elba,  in  1815,  the  feehng* 
and  the  rational  conviction  of  this  country  was  in  favour  of  war?    When  an  address 
was  proposed  in  this  House — the  spirit  of  which  was  decidedly  warlike — ^it  was  mefc 
by  an  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  object  of  which  was  to  deprecat^^ 
war.   The  number  that  voted  for  that  amendment,  out  of  658  members,  was  thirty—' 
seven.     Men  of  all  parties  supported  the  address.     Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Ponsonby-^. 
Mr.  Plunkett,  spoke  and  voted  for  war.     Now,  what  was  the  ex|)enditure  of  tka^^ 
single  year,  1815 — an  expenditure  not  at  variance  with,  but  in  strict  conformity  with  -^m 
the  sense  and  wishes  of  the  people?     It  exceeded  £1 10,000,000.     The  Navy,  Arnnr' 
and  Ordnance  Estimates  alone,  amounted  to  £54,000,000.     The  people  themselves 
would  have  hurled  from  their  seats  any  ministers  that  refused  to  make  the  exertion 
which  led  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Buonaparte 
If  the  people  now  murmur  at  the  cost  of  those  exertions — if  they  have  changed  thei. 
opinion  as  to  the  |K)1icy  of  them — if  the  recollection  of  the  glorious  successes  of  th- 
last  war  is  now  become  painful — if  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  are  odious  sounds — le 
the  people,  repenting  of  their  former  enthusiasm,  make  good  resolutions  for  the  futur^s^ 
but  do  not  let  them  offer  up  as  the  atonement  for  their  own  folly — if  they  dcvm  ^ 
folly — the  ancient  institutions  of  their  country*. 

This  topic,  and  those  immediately  connected  with  it,  are  of  all  the  mobt  importanr'  ^ 
The  public  burthens  are  the  chief  stimulants  of  the  cry  for  reform,  and  they  wouP"" 
justify  the  demand  for  it  if  they  had  been  really  inipoi^(>d  to  defray  profligate  an 
useless  expenses — if  they  had  dried  up  the  resources  and  exhaubted  the  strength  of  I* 
country— or  if,  by  an  unjust  partition,  their  chief  pressure  were  not  on  the  rich,  but 
the  productive  and  industrious  ehissos.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  those  burthen 
heavy — but  in  determining  their  relative  weight  to  those  of  other  conntries,  it  it 
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enough  to  take  merely  the  amount  of  taxation  in  this  or  any  other  country — you 
must  also  take,  in  each  country,  the  amount  of  the  capital  and  wealth  out  of  which 
that  taxation  is  to  be  defrayed.  One  country  may  be  much  more  heavily  burthened 
than  another,  though  the  rate  of  taxation,  on  every  necessary  or  luxury  of  life,  be 
lighter  in  the  one  than  the  other. 

Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  there  may  have-  been  occasional  instances  of  extrava- 
gance.    These  things  must  and  will  occur  under  every  form  of  government;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  the  great  mass  of  the  public  expenditure  has  not  been  incurred, 
in  an  almost  infinite  proportion,  for  honest  and  necessary  purposes.     Has  there  not 
been  also,  concurrently  with  that  expenditure,  an  increase  of  the  national  wealth  and 
resources?     Hear  the  testimony,  not  of  Anti-reformers,  but  the  testimony  of  the  most 
competent  witnesses,  those  witnesses  being,  at  the  same  time,  strenuous  reformers. 
Siys  Mr.  Ricardo — ^^  Notwithstanding  the  immense  expenditure  of  the  English  go- 
vernment during  the  last  twenty  years,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  increased 
production  on  the  part  of  the  people  has  more  than  compensated  for  it.   The  national 
capital  has  not  merely  been  unimpaired — it  has  been  greatly  increased ;  and  the  an- 
Boal  income  of  the  people,  even  after  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  is  probably  greater 
it  the  present  time  than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history.     For  the  proof  of  this 
ve  might  refer  to  the  increase  of  population — to  the  extension  of  agriculture — to  the 
increase  of  shipping  and  manufactures — to  the  building  of  docks — to  the  opening 
of  numerous   canals — as   well   as   many  other  expensive   undertakings;    all  de- 
noting an  immense  increase  both  of  capital  and  annual  production/*     So  far  Mr. 
Klcardo.    Now,  hear  the  comment  on  this,  in  1830,  of  Sir  Henry  Pamell: — "  As 
ten  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Ricardo  wrote  this  opinion,  and  as  similar  proofs 
can  be  referred  to,  to  show  a  continued  increase  of  production,  the  conclusion  is, 
tlttt  the  national  capital  and  income  are  now  much  greater  than  they  were  in  1819.'' 
But  it  may  be  said,  although  the  expenditure  was  necessary — although  the  national 
;  resoorces  remain  unimpaired — yet  the  partition  of  the  public  burthens  among  the 
various  classes  of  the  people,  is  unequal  and  unjust.     Hear  ag^n  Sir  Henry  Pamell 
on  this  important  point.     He  estimates  the  total  amount  of  the  taxes  raised  from 
^  people  at  £50,000,000 ;  of  these,  he  says,  £38,000.000  are  paid  voluntarily,  and 
<^Qt  of  the  surplus  income  of  individuals,  over  and  above  what  is  requisite  for  pur- 
cbasiog  the  necessaries  of  life.     He  adds,  *^  that  so  long  as  £50,000,000  must  be 
1*^,  the  above-mentioned  large  portion  of  it  (£38,000,000)  is  obtained  in  a  way 
•[Qt  little  liable  to  any  real  objection ;  and  if  the  remainder  was  provided  by  taxes  of 
^oe  same  kind,  the  whole  revenue  would  be  paid  without  any  serious  injury." 

Now,  of  the  remaining  £12,000,000,  some  part  has  been  already  remitted  and 
Modified;  and  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  present  House  of  Commons  making 
^y  remission  or  modification  of  the  remainder  which  it  may  be  prudent  or  just  to 
^ke? 

p  ^n  those  desponding  views  of  the  future,  which  are  so  frequently  taken,  Sir  Henry 
"*rnell  does  not  participate.  He  says — **  As  to  our  future  prospects — there  is  no 
'J^OD  to  doubt  that  a  continued  augmentation  of  capital  will  take  place,  even  in 
^^^aoce  of  many  obstructions.  The  same  moral,  physical,  and  external  causes, 
?^Hich  have  contributed  to  the  existing  amount  of  national  wealth,  are  still  in  operation. 
*^be  free  constitution  of  the  government — the  exact  administration  of  the  laws — the 
P*X)tection  aff'orded  to  foreigners,  and  the  toleration  of  all  religions — will  produce  the 
J^e  effects  they  have  hitherto  done.  Whatever  evils  press  just  now  on  our  manu- 
^^tures — the  more  we  examine  our  situation,  the  more  we  shall  find  it  possible  to 
'^'ace  them  to  causes  of  a  temporary  character.*' 

Here,  then,  is  a  picture,  drawn  by  a  reformer,  of  this  great  and  powerful  country. 
^me  temporary  causes  of  distress — but  those  causes  sure  to  be  dissipated  by  the 
*^ore  powerful  operation  of  permanent  causes  of  prosperity — a  free  constitution — laws 
^^actly  administered — i)rotection  to  foreigners — perfect  religious  toleration.  How 
^^n  this  reformer,  on  his  own  showing,  with  any  semblance  of  justice,  expect  me  to 
^^sent  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  change  which  he  proposes  under  the  name  of 
""eform  ? 

Here  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  argument.  I  have  attempted  to  show,  that  there 
^o  not  exist  any  such  practical  grievances — any  such  insecurity  of  the  blessings  we 
^^re  actually  enjoyed— as  would  warrant  us  in  incurring  the  nsk  of  so  extensive  an 
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alteration  Id  the  coDstitation  of  the  couDtry  as  that  proposed — that  of  tbe  adBitted 
oTils  which  we  suffer,  nooe  are  fairly  attributable  to  the  state  of  the  reprcseBUtioo ; 
and  that  this  measure  of  reform  is  not,  for  those  evils,  the  effectual  and  appropriate 
remedy.  If  no  practical  grievance  calls  for  the  change— if  we  are  to  make  it  merely 
that  we  may  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  people,  or  may  conform  to  some  more  plamihW 
theory  of  goYemment — in  that  case  I  foresee  no  stabiUty  in  the  condnet  of  paUie 
affairs — nothing  but  a  series  of  future  changes.  The  same  practical  evils  inll  eoc-> 
tinue  to  be  endured.  The  people,  disappointed  in  their  expectadons  of  rtUef,  will 
esdl  for  new  experiments ;  and  what  is  it  to  be  opposed  to  the  demand  f  What 
argument  used  against  the  present  state  of  representation,  will  not  be  nrgvd  with 
equal  force  against  that  which  is  about  to  be  established  ?  Those  who  attack  the 
present  fortress,  will  soon  be  the  garrison  of  that  by  which  they  replace  it.  It  he- 
noves  them,  before  they  leave  the  entrenchments  from  which  their  suooesiful  MMoit 
has  been  made,  to  spike  their  guns,  and  carefully  to  remove  every  instminent  of 
offence  which  has  contributed  to  their  victory ;  for  be  assured  that  there  la  not  cot 
that  will  not  be  directed  against  themselves — there  is  not  a  missile,  finom  the  heAvieit 
to  the  meanest,  from  the  largest  shell  to  the  smallest  sparrow-shot,  which  has  ben 
discharged  in  the  present  conflict  against  this  House  oi  Commons,  that  will  not  be 
discharged  against  its  successor*  If  any  exception  be  made — if  any  instromeiit  of 
offence  be  left  behind — let  it  be  the  unlucky  detonator  which  was  used  to-night  by 
the  Solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  the  recoil  of  which  is  fiital  to  the  band  that  firaa 
it.  All  the  quotations  of  the  noble  lord  TLord  John  Russell)  from  the  Statute  dt 
TaUagio  non  C<meedendo'^\n&  doctrine,  that  representation  ought  to  be  oo-cqaal 
with  taxation — that  those  who  contribute  to  the  taxes  ought  to  vote  for  theoi— art 
good,  not  for  confining  the  right  of  voting  to  £10  householders,  but  for  exteodlDg  it, 
at  least,  to  all  inhabitant  householders  who  are  competent  to  bear  their  share  of 
general  and  local  burthens.  The  argument  of  the  Attome^'-general,  that  the  mare 
you  multiply  the  number  of  voters,  the  greater  is  the  secunty  against  the  influeBce 
of  corruption,  will  be  appealed  to  in  favour  of  a  more  popular  right  of  luffrage. 
What  is  the  objection  that  you — the  advocates  of  this  bill^^an  make  to  the  d* 
ttosion  of  it  ?  Surely  you  will  not  then  exclaim  that  the  people  are  not  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  interests  ?  You  will  not  say  that  resident  bouseholdcn,  wb^ 
occupy  houses  below  the  value  of  £10,  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  electiTefhuiehise^ 
You  will  not  impute  to  them  any  desire  to  convert  that  franchise  to  purposes  danger- 
ous to  the  state  P  I  repeat  it,  your  own  arguments  are  eonclusiTe  agidnat 
stability  and  permanence  of  the  arrangement  you  are  about  to  make. 

I  wish  not  much  longer  to  trespass  on  the  time  and  patience  of  the  Hooae. 
thank  them  for  the  indulgent  attention  with  which  they  have  heard  me.  I  hai 
been  desirous,  in  this  last  stage  of  its  progress,  to  detail  the  gronnds  on  which  I  d 
continue  that  opposition  to  this  bill  which  I  offered  on  its  first  appearance.  I 
not  blind  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  by  which  we  are  environed.  I  know 
whether  there  has  been  a  decided  re-action  in  the  public  mind  with  respect  to 
merits  of  this  bill ;  but  I  cannot  deny  that  it  has  been  receiycd  with  so  mnoh 

out  of  doors,  and  has  met  with  such  support  within,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon ^ 

man  to  reconsider  his  first  impressions,  and  maturely  to  compare  preaent  dilBcultia^ 
with  those  that  are  fnture  and  contingent.  Let  the  people  also  reconsider  their  fln^- 
impressions;  let  them  also — now  that  the  first  intoxication  of  enthusiasm  haa  panei^ 
away — ^let  them,  while  there  is  yet  time,  apply  their  calm  and  serious  thoughts  t«^ 
the  events  that  are  passing  in  other  countnos,  and  estimate  the  full  extent  of  tha^ 
risk,  by  which  extensive  changes  in  government  are  accompanied. 

I  Let  them  look  at  France,  and  compare  its  present  condition,  in  respect  to  the  m»^ 
and  comfort  of  the  middling  and  industrious  classes  of  society,  with  its  condition,  ic9 
the  same  respect,  before  the  revolution  of  July,  1830.  I  ask  the  people  of  Chi* 
country  not  to  refuse  their  sympathy  with  those  who  resisted  illegal  acts  of  power*—' 
I  only  ask  them,  admitting  the  justice,  admitting  the  necessity  of  resistance  to  iw 
flect  on  the  difficulty  of  reconstructing  that  which  has  been  destroyed.    What  ai« 

the  obstacles  to  the  re-establishment  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  Paris  ?  Why  it  B 
that  peace  is  with  difficultT  preserved,  not  by  the  regular  operation  of  tha  Iaw«» 
but  through  the  constant  inten-ention  of  an  armed  force?  Wbv  ii  it  that  tht 
national  guard  has  one  hand  on  the  sword,  while  they  wield  with  Vbtt  olh«  tha  i» 
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plements  of  their  daily  industry  ?  The  French  have  the  monarch  of  their  own 
choice — the  party  of  the  exiled  sovereign  offers  no  impediment — the  government 
has  been  held  by  the  authors  and  patrons  of  the  revolution — philosophers  and 
friends  of  liberty  have  had  the  fullest  scope  for  their  exertions ;  whence  all  the 
restlessness — want  of  confidence — want  of  employment — that  cause  the  periodical 
disorders  of  Paris  ?  It  arises  from  this — that  the  minds  of  men  have  been  unsettled 
on  the  principles  of  government — that  habits  of  obedience  have  been  interrupted 
— that  tne  magic  lamp  of  which  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  once  knew  tha 
iofloence,  has  been  extinguished,  and  cannot  be  relumed.  I 

If  foreign  warnings  will  not  suffice,  look  at  home :  see  if  there  are  no  indications. 
eten  before  the  actual  coming  of  reform,  of  its  probable  consequences.  These  great 
changes  in  government  cannot  be  made  without  such  indications — they  are  events 
that  cast  their  shadows  before.  Though  the  great  luminary,  moving  in  an  eccentric 
orbit,  has  not  yet  appeared  above  the  horizon,  there  is  a  glimmering  twilight  by 
which  you  may  judge  whether  its  advent  will  be  baleful  or  propitious. 

What  has  been  the  influence  of  the  promised  reform  on  the  industry  of  the  people, 
on  their  habits  of  obedience,  on  the  action  of  the  government?  Is  there  increaseil 
coafidence  in  commercial  dealings — is  there  a  greater  demand  for  the  products  of  in- 
dustry— a  greater  application  of  capital  to  the  encouragement  of  it,  or  a  stronger 
teeling  of  security  in  the  quiet  possession  of  property  ?  Enquire  from  the  retail  dealers 
of  this  metropolis — from  the  very  class  which  is  to  acquire  new  influence  and  in- 
creased power  in  the  state — ask  them  whether  their  present  experience  of  the  bearing 
of  reform  upon  their  own  peculiar  trades  and  occupations  is  very  encouraging?  I 
discover  no  indications  that  the  influence  of  reform  upon  the  character  and  actions 
of  government  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  country.  I  see,  indeed,  that  it  will 
multiply,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  power  that  is  exercised  by  the  daily  press; 
uid,  unpopular  as  may  be  the  avowal,  I  do  avow  that  I  foresee  no  benefit  from  that 
increase.  Oh,  it  is  said,  you  want  to  shackle  the  press  with  new  fetters!  I  want 
^such  thing:  but  seeing  that  that  press  exercises  enormous  and  irresponsible  power; 
*^Qg  that  its  most  successful  appeals  arc  to  the  passions,  and  not  to  the  reason  of 
Bumkind;  that  it  has  the  means  of  rousing  the  impatience  of  the  multitude  against 
*^«7  restraint  which  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  good  government — I  do  object 
to  a  measure,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  submit,  in  a  still  gpreatcr  degree,  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  to  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  press.  Of  late,  the  press 
kas  spoken  with  a  new  authority.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  general  impression 
^  that  it  occasionally  convey::^  the  sentiments,  and  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
^cnt  If  no  such  connexion  exists,  the  public  mind  should  be  disabused — it  should 
^^  be  left  under  an  impression,  fatal  to  the  public  peace,  that  the  scandalous  me- 
^Jces  by  which  it  is  sought  to  intimidate  the  House  of  Lords — that  the  appeals  to 
^  army,  encouraging  mutiny  and  resistance  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
}J*^  are  encouraged  or  connived  at  by  those  who  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
^fown.  When,  in  this  House,  I  hear  members  of  the  government,  the  legal  advisers 
*^the  Crown,  claiming  for  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Crown,  the  right  to 
^^odel  the  constitution  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  without  reference  to  the 
^oose  of  Lords — when  I  hear  those  who  speak  with  the  authority  of  the  govem- 
J^cnt,  bid  the  House  of  Lords  to  take  warning  by  the  ruined  chateaux  and  pillaged 
*^k  of  the  nobility  of  France,  and  to  legislate  for  their  country,  not  on  the  princi- 
ples of  a  calm  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  tho  general  interests,  but  under  the 
?cnace  of  personal  vengeance — I  lament  the  folly  of  those  who  are  raising  every 
I'^pediment  they  can  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  object;  and  I  enquire  with 
J^t  alarm,  whether  these  are  the  doctrines  and  the  principles  which  are  to  be  en- 
courage^i  and  established  by  reform? 

K  Sir,  the  people  of  P'.ngland,  after  meditating  on  these  things — on  the  condition 
of  foreign  states — on  tho  signs  and  indications  at  home  of  the  probable  consequences 
^^this  measure  of  reform,  still  insist  on  its  completion — their  deliberate  resolve  will, 
U*^  doubt,  ultimately  prevail.  I  shall  bow  to  their  judgment  with  the  utmost  respect; 
but  my  own  opinions  will  remain  unchanged.  To  all  the  penalties  of  maintaining 
"•ose  opinions — the  incapacity  for  public  service — the  loss  of  popular  favour — the 
withdrawal  of  public  confidence — I  can  and  must  submit.  The  people  have  tho 
P<>Wer  and  right  to  infiict  them:  but  thev  have  neither  the  power  nor  tho  right  to 
74-VoL.  IL 
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inflict  that  heavier  penalty — of  inTolying  me  in  their  responsihilitj— of  maUof^  m 
an  instrument  for  accomplishing  an  act — hj  which  we,  the  liferenters  of  tbote  la 
stitntions,  that  have  made  our  country  the  freest,  the  happiest,  the  most  powerfa 
nation  of  the  universe,  are  to  cut  off  fh>m  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  the  biheritaiic< 
of  what  we  ourselves  enjoyed. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  replied,  the  House  divided  on  the  motion  that  this  biT 
do  pass:  Ayes,  345;  Noes,  236;  minority,  109. 


REGISTRY  OF  ARMS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

SEPTEMBBB23,   1831. 

Mr.  Stanley  announced  his  intention,  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  period  of 
the  session,  and  the  ahsolute  necessity  of  aslcing  for  some  bill  on  the  subject,  to  mofc 
for  the  discharge  of  the  Order  for  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  importation  of  arms, 
and  the  keeping  of  arms  in  Ireland  bill,  with  a  view  of  bringing  in  another  bill  tc 
revive  for  one  year  the  acts  47th  and  50th  George  III.,  which  had  been  in  force  foi 
many  years,  but  which  had  now  expired.  He  should  therefore  move,  that  the 
Order  of  the  day  be  discharged,  that  the  expiring  bills  might  be  revived  for  twelve 
months 

Sn  RoBBBT  Peel  was  gratified  to  hear  of  the  approaching  termination  of  the 
session ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  hardly  admit  it  as  a  proper  ground,  or  s 
proper  excuse  for  withdrawing  the  two  important  bills  relating  to  Ii^land,  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  had  introduced.  Even  supposing 
tlmt  their  labours  for  the  session  were  about  to  close,  surely  there  were  still  the 
same  facilities  for  discussing  these  measures  in  September,  as  there  would  have  been 
in  May  or  June.  He  certainly  should  have  thought  that  upon  such  a  subject,  dc 
measure  would  have  been  introduced  which  was  not  necessary;  but  to  proposi 
measures  of  extreme  severity,  and  then  to  withdraw  them  without  discussion,  for  tlM 
only  reason  that  the  session  was  too  far  advanced,  appeared  to  him  to  be  both  ineon* 
venient  and  improper. 

Mr.  Stanley  thought  the  course  he  had  adopted  did  not  deserve  the  langoaff< 
applied  to  it  by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  and  it  was  not  true  that  he  had  brough 
forward  a  measure  without  consideration,  and  then  abandoned  it  without  regret 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  consistency  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man,  and  therefore  his  observations  on  that  point  were  ill-timed  and  uncalled  fyr 
The  rieht  hon.  gentleman  said,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  he  brought  forward  a  bil 
which  he  submitted  to  the  House  for  the  registration  of  arms,  as  he  considered  tlm 
such  a  measure  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  Ireland 
and  to  the  miuntcnance  of  the  just  authority  of  the  Crown.  This  biu  was  of  anufiia 
severity,  and  imposed  the  punishment  of  transportation  for  merely  possessing  arm 
that  had  not  been  registered.  Before  this  bill  was  brought  forwaurd  it  ought  to  hav^ 
been  well  considered ;  and,  if  this  had  been  done,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  abandonei 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  by  the  right  hon.  member.  According  to  his  nnder 
standing  of  common  terms,  the  expression — the  late  period  of  the  smion — impBei 
the  termination  of  it.  He  did  not  charge  the  right  hon.  member  with  inconsistency 
in  having  brought  forward  a  bill  and  abandoning  it ;  but  his  conduct  appeared  U 
him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  to  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  having  acted  with  some  degree  o 
levity  on  the  subject. 

Order  of  the  day  discharged. 


POPULAR  EXCITEMENT. 

Octobkb4,  1881. 

Colonel  Evans  rose  to  propose  a  motion,  which  he  supposed  the  House  would 
with  him  in  thinking  one  extremely  proper  to  be  entertained  at  the  present 
He  would  beg  leave  to  move  an  humble  oddross  to  bis  Mi^Jestj  *'Far 
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^p«n  remaining  in  any  of  the  public  offices,  tending  to  show  the  extent  of  the  in- 

sonrectionary  movement  expected  to  have  broken  out  in  the  metropolis  on  the  9th 

of  November  last :  also,  of  any  arrangements  or  plans  of  operation  for  putting  down 

the  same  by  force  of  arms,  so  far  as  these  may  be  communicated  without  detriment 

to  public  safety :  also,  returns  of  expenses  for  movements  of  troops  collected  to  be 

in  readiness  to  act  against  the  people  on  that  occasion,  or  incurred  for  any  addition 

to  the  defences  of  the  Tower,  towards  increasing  the  cannon  and  musket-fire  capable 

of  being  brought  to  bear  from  it  against  the  surrounding  streets  or  buildings." 

After  some  remarks  from  Sir  Henry  Parnell  and  Mr.  Hunt, — 

Sir  Robebt  Peel  said,  as  the  House  seemed  much  averse  from  entertaining  this 

notion,  nothing  was  requisite  for  him  to  do  but  remind  the  House,  that  he  had  at 

the  time  fully  explained  the  motives  which  induced  the  government  to  take  the  pre- 

ttutions  alluded  to.     He  had  then  adverted  to  the  communications  which  had  \)as8ed 

Wween  the  government  and  the  lord  mayor,  and  said,  that  from  these  and  the 

symptoms  of  popular  discontent  then  observable,  the  government  had  exercised  a 

WQnd  as  well  as  a  humane  discretion  in  securing  the  public  against  the  miseries  of 

>  popular  commotion,  by  providing  means  for  its  immediate  suppression.     The 

precautions  were  entirely  defensive ;   and,  had  the  necessity  for  ascertaining  the 

fiwt  occurred,  they  would,  he  believed,  have  proved  effectual,  and,  by  prompt  inter- 

^renee,  have  averted  the  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  must  haye  been  the  conac- 

<iuenee  of  a  want  of  preparation  to  meet  such  an  exigency.     He  hoped  never  to  see 

•tninistry  neglect  such  precautions.    He  would  only  beg  the  House  to  bear  in  mind 

^e  events  of  1798,  in  comparison  with  the  crisis  alkded  to  by  the  hon.  member; 

^d  then  he  did  not  doubt  their  concurrence  in  hb  opinion — that  humanity,  as  well 

^  good  policy,  required  that  those  precautions  should  be  taken.    Those  precautions 

^^Te  not  to  act  otFensively  against  the  people,  but  defensively,  and  for  the  protection 

^  their  best  and  dearest  interests,  which  were  inseparably  dependent  on  the  preser- 

'^^tion  of  the  public  peace. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  diyision. 
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October  5, 1831. 

Itfr.  Hunt  presented  a  petition,  numerously  signed  by  respectable  persons,  inhabit- 

^ts  of  the  Metropolis,  setting  forth  their  disapprobation  of  prosecutions  on  account 

t  ^  uttering  religious  opinions,  and  praying  that  Mr.  Taylor  might  be  relieved  from 

■^«  very  severe  punishment  he  was  suffering,  which  was  contrary  to  justice,  and 

Acceded  the  sentence  passed  upon  him. 

2       Lord  Althorp  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Taylor's  offence  was  not  one  requiring  the 

^terference  of  government. 
^      Sir  Robert  Pkel  said,   the  unaffected  detestation  expressed  by  the  hon.  and 
^^«med  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  of  the  doctrines  and  conduct  of  Taylor,  he  was 
^^re  met  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  House.     He  had  heard  the  hon.  and  learned 
^^ember's  remarks  with  g^eat  satisfaction.     He  also  agreed  with  him  in  thinking, 
^Viat  very  great  discretion  ought  to  be  exercised  in  instituting  such  prosecutions  as 
^^at  under  whicli  the  person  in  question  was  suffering.     He  had  successfully  tried 
^Vie  experiment  of  non-prosecution,  but  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  withstand  the 
^^presentations  of  good  and  religious  men.    As  to  the  question  which  had  been  pro- 
pounded by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  he  believed  few  would  agree  with  him  that 
^nere  should  be  unqualified  impunity,  or  that  all  laws  which  bore  upon  the  questions 
^f  religion  and  mon'.ls  should  be  repealed.     Why,  what  would  be  the  result  of  such 
^  state  of  things,  but  that  people  whose  feelings  were  outraged,  would  resort  to 
P^i^nal  violence?     lie  acknowledged  it  was  difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule; 
^ut  he  could  never  admit  tliat  every  person  might  attack  the  first  truths  of  Christianity 
*J  their  own  discretion.     Protection  was  principally  required  by  the  young  and 
thoughtless;  not  that  it  could  be  harmed  by  the  statement  of  facts,  by  calm  reasoning, 
^^  by  philosopliical  discussion,  but  by  insult,  burlesque,  ridiciUe,  and  passionate 
^peals,  such  as  this  man  Taylor  was  in  the  habit  of  using.    He  appeajed  in  the 
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coBtume  of  a  clei^gjrman,  and  did  all  he  could  to  inauU  the  feelings  and  prineiplea  el 
eyerv  roan  attached  to  the  Christian  religion. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


STATE  OF  THE  NATION. 
OcTonEB  10,  1831. 

Lord  Ebrington  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  considerable  length  moved  the  ibUow- 
inir  resolution: — *^  That  while  this  House  deeply  laments  the  recent  fate  of  a  bill  for 
reforming  the  representation,  in  favour  of  which  the  opinion  of  the  coontiy  stands  on- 
equivocaUy  pronounced,  and  which  has  been  matured  by  discussions  the  moat  anzkms 
and  laborious,  it  feels  called  upon  to  re-assert  its  firm  adherence  to  the  principle  and 
leading  provisions  of  that  great  measure ;  and  to  express  its  unabated  oonfideiiee  io 
the  int^ritv,  perseverance,  and  ability  of  those  ministers  who,  in  introducing  and 
conducting  it,  have  so  well  consulted  the  best  interests  of  the  country.** 

In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Sir  Robbbt  Peel  said,  he  could  not  but  regret  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  member' 
(Col.  Evans)  should  think  it  necessary  to  put  a  hypothetical  case  of  establishing  ^ 
government  of  the  sword.   Such  hypothetical  assumptions  of  governments  estabUsbeA 
by  the  sword  was  like  the  pouring  of  oil,  of  whicn  the  learned  member  had  jos^. 
spoken — it  was  pouring  the  oil  of  the  sword  on  the  stormy  waves  of  our  prsMn^ 
discontent,  when  hon.  members  said,  that  they  wished  that  the  angprj  passioos  mi"*^ 
be  soothed,  and  that  the  excited  feelings  of  the  people  might  be  cauned.    He 
meant  to  take  no  other  part  in  this  discussion  than  was  necessary  to  vindicate  hisi 
consistency  in  the  vote  he  should  give,  and  he  should  not  have  departed  finom 
detenuioation  had  not  the  speeches  lately  made  formed  such  a  signal  contrast  to 
speeches  of  the  noble  lord  who  opened  the  debate,  and  the  hon.  member  who  scoon 
the  motion.     The  noble  lord  meant,  by  proposing  his  resolution,  to  pledge  th 
miyoritv  who  had  passed  the  bill  to  adhere  to  its  principles.     The  noble  loi 
naturally  expected  that  the  members  who  voted  in  that  majority  would  vote  for ' 
resolution  ;  and  naturally  perceived,  that  those  who  voted  against  the  bill  were  p 
eluded  by  that  from  acceding  to  his  resolution.     When  the  non.  and  learned  gent 
man  who  had  spoken  some  time  before  (Mr.  Macaulay),  said,  nothing  had  bee 
uttered  on  the  principle  of  the  resolution— did  he  expect— did  the  House  espcci 
after  the  long  discussion  of  what  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  called  disgnstin:;. 
and  weary  details  of  the  bill ;  did  the  hon.  and  learned  member  expect,  that  on  thtf 
occasion  they  were  to  renew  the  whole  debate  on  the  Question  of  pariiameDtar^^ 
reform  f    Those  who  would  now  vote  for  the  resolution  had  already  proved  the^  ^ 
approbation  of  the  principle  of  reform ;   and  he  must  consider  it  ouite  unnecessary^ 
that  those  should  again  agitate  the  subject  who  had  expressed  their'  opinions  l^^ 
voting  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.     The  object  should  rather  be,  to  |^a0^ 
the  subject  at  rest ;  and  he  did  not  think  the  agitation  was  likely  to  be  esinicSl  b^ 
again  renewing  the  discussion.    It  would  be  more  meet,  under  the  present  eireaoB* 
stances,  to  use  the  language  of  wise  moderation.    The  great  miyority  of  the  Hoote 
had  no  occasion  to  prove  by  the  present  resolution  their  attachment  to  reform ;  mad 
they  would  best  support  the  constitution,  and  best  secure  their  own  view  of  haog 
very  moderate,  ana  calming  the  excited  feelings  of  the  people  on  this  important  sab- 
ject,  by  voting  against  the  motion.    Nothing  certainly  which  had  happened  sbonU 
make  him  not  adhere  to  that  moderation  he  recommended.     He  could  not  forgK, 
that  on  the  last  time  he  had  addressed  the  House,  he  had  expressed  his  satisfaetioB 
that  no  personal  differences  had  taken  place  during  the  debate,  and  the  noble  Ioid*i 
(Lord  Althorp)  reply  had  expressed  a  hope  that  all  animosity  would  be  buried.    Us 
knew  not  what  necessity  there  was  now  to  revive  animosity.    It  was  not  jostified  by 
the  occasion  on  either  side,  either  in  defending  the  administration,  or  in  aH%ning 
the  reasons  in  detail  for  withholding  confidence  from  the  government.    In  ■tatang 
some  of  the  g^unds  for  withholding  that  confidence,  he  should  avoid  all  aerinKMUoos 
4liscnssion.    If  the  m^rity  thought  it  advisable  to  agree  to  a  resolntioB  to  tfofipmx 
the  bill,  in  order  to  place  it  upon  the  records  of  the  House,  that  was  ml  the  * 
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Urti  to  enter  into  verbal  criticism  of  the  resolution,  for  which  he  certdnl^  did  not 
**^^tan  to  vote.    He,  however,  doubted,  under  the  circumstances,  if  it  were  wise  in  the 
i^5>l)le  lord  to  call  on  the  majority  to  agree  to  such  a  resolution.    He  thought  the 
^t\risions  on  the  bill  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  determination  of  the  House  to  support 
tWe  bill,  without  entering  into  any  such  resolution.     That  resolution  called  upon 
*-^e  House  to  affirm  two  propositions,  not  necessarily  connected.     They  were  called 
^F>on  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  reform  bill,  and  to  declare  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
^^^»je8ty*s  government  was  deserving  of  their  confidence.    He  thought  it  unwise  to 
^^^11  en'  the  House  to  assent  to  the  two  propositions  in  one  resolution,  and  it  would 
^>^  more  complimentary  to  his  Majesty's  government,  as  well  as  more  customary,  to 
^i^e  expression  to  the  confidence  of  the  Plouse  in  a  distinct  resolution.    Allow  him 
^o  say  to  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe),  that  he  had  heard 
•^is  speech  with  great  pleasure,  and  was  only  prevented  from  giving  it  great  praise  by 
^He  compliment  the  hon.  member  had  thought  proper  to  pay  to  him;  but  that  speech 
'^^as  distinguished  by  a  tone  of  moderatibn  whic'h  the  majority  would  do  well  to 
^^opt.     The  hon.  gentleman  thought  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  his  Majestv 
^ad  no  other  alternative  to  pass  the  bill  but  to  create  a  number  of  Peers.     He  said, 
^liat  every  other  measure  ought  to  be  adopted  in  preference  to  that,  and  that  such  an 
alternative  should  be  only  had  recourse  to  if  all  other  means  failed ;  he  was  anxious 
tbat  the  House  should  not  despair,  and  thought  that  there  was  yet  time  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  by  meeting  the  Peers  half-way.     But  if  the  hon.  member  entertained  any 
hope  of  that,  was  his  course  wise?    Why,  the  resolution  he  supported,  cut  off  all  hope 
for  ever  of  moving  one  step  towards  reconciliation.   The  hon.  gentleman  had  a  strange 
Policy;  for  while  he  recommended  the  House  to  go  half-w^,  he  recommended  it 
steadily  to  adhere  to  the  bill.     Uc  hoped  to  meet  the  other  l£)U8e  half-wav,  and  be 
oounselled  the  House  of  Commons  not  to  move  one  step.     The  tone  of  the  hon. 
^ntleman's  speech  was  that  of  moderation,  but  he  supported  a  resolution  which  cut 
off  all  hopes  of  a  compromise.     Was  it  not  evident  that  there  was  a  contradiction 
l)etween  the  hon.  gentleman*s  speech  and  the  resolution  he  supported  ?     Hon.  mem* 
l>ers  must  see,  that  the  resolution  was  a  compulsory  proposition.     Another  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  might  have  been  modified  had  it 
not  been  for  the  obstinacy  of  the  opposition.     According  to  that,  it  was  the  trouble- 
some opposition  which  prevented  the  bill  from  being  made  perfect ;  but  thp  vote  the 
House  was  called  on  to  come  to,  implied  that  it  had  been  made  perfect  by  their 
obstinacy.     It  was  urged,  as  one  ground  for  the  resolution,  that  the  bill  had  been 
matured  by  discussions  the  most  anxious  and  laborious.     And  the  fault  he  had  to  find 
with  the  resolution  was,  that  it  implied  that  this  bill  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  when 
an  equally  efficient  measure  might  be  introduced,  which  this  resolution  would  pre- 
clude them  from  accepting.     Why  pledge  the  House  to  the  bill  as  it  stood,  and  why 
exclude  themselves  from  accepting  another  measure  equivalent  to  that?     The  reso- 
lution pledged  the  House  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill — it  pledged  the  House  to 
the  £10  clause.     One  of  the  many  provisions,  which  was  much  insisted  upon,  and 
which  was  much  objected  to,  was  the  uniform  right  of  voting  given  to  the  £\0  house- 
holders.    Now,  he  had  heard  it  stated,  he  would  not  say  where,  nor  by  whom,  but 
he  had  heard  it  stated  by  a  person  of  high  consideration,  that  the  arguments  on  the 
uniform  right  of  voting  had  gone  far  to  shake  his  mind,  and  he  should  be  prepared 
to  listen  to  extensive  mollifications.     Great  improvements,  therefore,  might  oe  made 
in  this  part  of  the  bill,  though  he  did  not  say  those  improvements  would  be  restric- 
tions; on  the  contrary,  in  some  cases  there  might  be  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
right  of  voting.     Tliut  was  a  most  important  part  of  the  bill.    Perhaps  some  plan 
might  be  acceptable  which  would  give  that  right  to  small  towns  at  a  lower  rate,  and 
restrict  it  to  a  higher  rent  in  the  larger  towns:  at  any  rate,  the  right  might  be  ad- 
vantageously modified ;  but  if  the  House  agreed  to  the  resolution,  they  would  pledge 
themselves  against  any  modification  of  that  or  any  other  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
They  might  pledge  themselves,  if  they  pleased,  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  bill ; 
but  by  pledging  themselves  to  adhere  to  the  provisions,  they  would  prevent  all  im- 
provement.    On  these  grounds  he  objected  to  the  resolution.    He  doubted  the  policy 
of  the  majority  who  had  supported  the  bill,  pledging  itself  to  adhere  to  the  bill;  but 
being  a  member  of  the  minority  which  had  done  all  in  its  power  to  oppose  the  bill* 
be  must  give  his  decided  opposition  to  a  resolution  which  pledged  him  and  the  House 
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to  that  bill.  lie  had  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  OX^oooell) 
plain  of  the  weariness  and  tedioosness  of  discussions;  he  taanttd  the  oppodlkni  with 
being  the  authors  of  those  tedious  debates;  but  the  resolution,  of  which  the  lion,  and 
learned  gentleman  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters,  said,  that  the  bill  bad 
been  matured  by  discussions  the  most  anxious  and  laborious.  The  noUe  lord*a  reM>- 
lution  vindicated  the  pertinacious  opposition,  and  on  these  grounds  called  on  the 
House  to  support  the  bill.  The  resolution  embraced  two  subjects — ^that  of  refom, 
and  confidence  in  the  government.  The  House  was  called  upon  to  express  ita  eon- 
fidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  ministers,  their  perseverance,  and  their  ability  in 
introducing  the  reform  bill,  and  in  conducting  it  through  the  House.  Ho  did  not 
wish  by  any  means  to  lower  the  character  and  weaken  the  power  of  the  exoentive 
government;  and,  in  expressing  a  difference  of  opinion  from  the  resolotioD,  ho  bagged 
to  be  understood  as  not  implying  any  doubt  of  the  personal  inte|nrity  or  penevorance 
of  the  ministers;  neither  did  he  express  any  doubt  of  tbdr  ability  in  debates;  bnt 
without  doubting  their  personal  int^^ty,  their  perseverance,  or  their  skill  in  debate, 
he  might  still  be  fSur  from  placing  confidence  in  them  as  a  government.  He  could 
not,  for  example,  extend  his  approbation  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  introduoed 
the  reform  bill,  nor  the  time  of  introducing  it,  both  of  which  were,  in  his  opinion, 
inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the  country.  The  resolution  praised  their  condnet 
on  these  points,  and  against  that  part  of  it  he  could  give  a  most  eonsdentioiis  loie. 
There  were  several  other  parts  of  their  conduct  which  he  did  not  approve  of.  The 
repeal  of  the  coal  duties  had  his  approbation,  supposing  it  practicable  so  far  to  rednee 
taxation;  but  their  foreign  policy,  which  he  would  not  enter  into,  was  any  thing  bat 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  But,  without  stating  all  lus  objecdont  to 
their  policy,  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  say,  that  the  government  was  not  entitled  to 
his  confidence  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  introduced  and  supported 
the  reform  bill.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Macaulay)  said,  that  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  principles  of  this  bill  would  expose  them  to  a  greater  domestic 
danger  than  this  country  had  ever  before  been  exposed  to.  The  hon.  and  learned  noeoi- 
her  for  Calne  had  told  the  House  to  look  on  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  they 
were  standing,  and  be  referred  this  danger  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  opposed 
the  reform  bill.  The  opposition,  however,  considered  that  his  Majestv*s  ministcia 
were  mainly  responsible  for  the  crisis,  from  the  extent  of  the  bill  they  had  introduced, 
from  the  time  when  it  was  brought  forward,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  its  tem- 
porary success  had  been  ensured.  He  would  undertake  to  say,  that  in  the  excitement 
which  had  been  produced  throujjhout  the  country,  if  the  ministers  were  to  pn^Mse 
a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerajre,  which  the  hon.  and  learziea  men' 
her  for  Kerry  said  might  speedily  become  a  question,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
persnade  the  people  that  the  abolition  was  consonuut  to  their  interests,  and  that  the 
peerage  was  full  of  anomalies,  and  at  variance  with  their  rights.  He  could  not  help 
compkining  of  the  tone  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  (Mr.  Macaulay).  He 
lamented  the  expressions  adopted  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  his  observa- 
tions on  the  present  state  of  domestic  danger.  Why  did  the  hon.  and  learned  grii- 
tleman  seek,  by  stating  strange  principles,  and  exagperatinjj  ditHculties,  to  increase 
that  danger?  Why  did  he  seek  to  augment  dangerous  passions  on  dangerous  topiesF 
Why  did  he  not  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  lord  ?  Admitting  they  stood  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  why  did  he  endeavour  to  increase  their  danger,  and  embarrasi 
the  course  of  government,  by  inflaming  pa«*sions  which  it  was  so  desirable  to  hill? 
He  must  say,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  not  unfrecraently 
got  the  better  of  his  judgment;  and  now  and  then,  though  there  was  some  semblaDee 
of  argument  in  its  declamation,  when  it  was  examined  it  was  found  to  make  ratbsr 
against  than  for  his  side  of  the  question.  Then  the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that 
the  Uou«c  of  Commons  was  generallv,  in  relation  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  right, 
and  the  hills  it  had  sent  up  to  the 'Lords,  though  at  first  refused,  were  afterwards 
assente^l  to;  but  if  the  House  of  Commons  had  this  general  means  of  persuading  or 
compelling  the  Uousc  of  Lords  to  adopt  its  views,  what  became  of  that  part  of  the 
hon.  member's  argument  which  vrvnx  to  stale,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
<I»]»i*:.f!<»nt  on  the  House  of  Lord*?  Did  not  that  prove  that  the  two  Houses  were 
independent,  co-ordinate  powers,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  CommoBs 
generally  prevailed?    He  was  sorry  that  the  hon.  and  learned  g    deanm  in  talkiag 
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of  danger,  bad  again  Introduced  menaces  inlo  his  speech — that  he  thought  it  right  to 
joeoace  the  House  of  Lords.     The  hon.  and  learne-l  gentleman's  whole  argument 
toroed  upon  the  principle  of  intolerance — I  am  right,  and  you  are  wrong.     That  was 
the  whole  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^s  assumption.     He  thought,  however, 
that  he  was  supported  by  physical  power,  and  then  he  said,  *^  You  must  give  way.^' 
Could  he  not  think  that  he  was  addressing  high  and  honourable  men,  who  were 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  reason  and  argument?  and  would  it  not  have  been 
more  wise  to  expect  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  other  House  by  reasoning  than 
by  threats — threats  that,  if  they  did  not  pass  the  bill,  they  should  be  proscribed  and 
exiled  like  the  nobility  of  France?     The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  it 
vas important  to  produce  tranquillity;  and,  therefore,  he  voted  for  the  resolution  of 
the  noble  lord:  but,  if  he  wished  for  tranquillity,  would  he  call  upon  the  House  to 
enter  into  a  pledge  which  excited  hopes,  perhaps  encouraged  discontent,  and  kept 
alive  agitation?     The  hon.  member  indulged  in  prophecies;  and  he  never  heard 
pruphecies  more  likely  to  realise  themselves  than  those  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber.   Instead  of  calling  on  the  people  to  demand  the  bill,  why  not  enjoin  them  to 
rest  satisfled  and  contented  ?     Why  encourage  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  ?     Why 
tell  the  people  how  they  might  resist  the  law,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
did?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  alluded  to  the  state  of  the 
inetropolis,  when  an  infamous  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  life  of  the  prime 
jninister,  and  that  prime  minister  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  an  act  of  the  basest 
ingratitude  and  the  greatest  wickedness.     The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
ftUuded  to  the  intcndc<l  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  [Mr.  Macaulay  intimated 
that  he  had  not  alluded  to  any  such  thing].     No,  it  was  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry 
be  was  alluding  to;  who  had  considered  the  attack  on  a  prime  minister  of  England, 
■wi  that  prime  minister  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the  result  of  bitter  excitement 
00  this  question;  but  while  that  hon.  member  had  spoken  of  the  base  attack  on  the 
life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  not  indeed  by  the  middle  classes,  but  by  the  lowest 
classes,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne  had  explained  how  they  might  avoid 
^e  penalties  of  the  law,  and  avoid  paying  the  taxes.     Was  not  that  exciting  the 
Prions  of  the  people?     The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  deplored  the  excesses  of 
^he  people,  and  their  readiness  to  resist  the  law,  and  said  it  was  hardly  necessary  to 
'"^e  a  speech  directing  them  how  to  show  their  hostility.     He  would  also  say  a  few 
J*ords  to  the  other  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Shell),  who  had  imitated  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  but  had  fallen  below  him.    He  would  not  follow  the  hon. 
••^d  learned  gentleman,  being  warned  by  his  example,  that  the  ambition  to  make  a 
P^t  attempt  does  not  ensure  success.     The  sentences  of  the  hon.  and  learned  g^n- 
"cman  bore  the  marks  of  much  labour,  and  were  a  credit  to  his  industry.     He  had 
^'ven  the  House  several  old  stories,  and  among  others  that  of  the  Sibyl;  and  on  her 
he  thought  the  House  had  already  drawn  often  enough  during  these  debates,  and  he 
boped  the  rules  of  the  House  concerning  females  would,  in  future,  be  extended  to  her, 
^d  that  she  would  not  be  suffered  again  to  be  present  at  the  debates.    There  was 
Jnother  female  mentioned  by  Burke,  of  whom  the  hon.  and  learned  member  reminded 
bim.    Mr.  Burke  said,  that  persons  who  could  imitate  the  contortions  of  the  Pythian 
goddess  thought  they  had  caught  her  inspiration.     The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
thought  the  whole  essence  of  Toryism  might  be  condensed  into  one  short  word,  and 
that  short  word  was  East  Retford.     He  wished  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Hert- 
ford, were  present;  for  he  could  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  that  he  proposed 
extending  the  franchise  of  East  Retford  to  Bassetlaw,  and  it  was  rather  singular  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  should  have  selected  the  act  of  a  good  old  Whig  to 
designate  the  party  of  the  Tories.     He  hoped  he  had  not  said  one  word  to  add  to 
the  excitement  which  existed  on  the  subject  to  which  the  resolution  referred,  which 
it  was  his  wish  to  calm.     He  understood  that  his  Miyesty's  government  were  to  retain 
office;  that  they  still  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign,  and  still  hoped  to  carry 
the  bill.     There  was  one  thing  he  thought  certain — that  they  were  the  truest  friends 
to  their  country  who  proclaime<l,  not  that  a  majority  had  a  fixed  determination  to 
support  the  bill,  but  a  determination  to  support  the  law;  and  that  all  language  which 
tended  to  influence  the  passions  of  the  people — all  measures  which  tended  to  excite 
their  hopes,  would  only  end  in  greater  disappointment  to  all.     They  ought  not  to 
refer  to  the  posaibiiity — tlicy  ought  not  to  teach  the  people  that  it  was  easy  to  refuse 
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the  paynient  of  taxes — they  ought  not  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  penom  MMnWrii 
at  public  meetings,  and  encourage  the  people  to  form  others.  It  was  etsy  enooghto 
say  that  150,000  men  assembled  here  and  40,000  men  there,  but  before  sndi  §■»- 
tions  were  made,  individuals  ought  to  be  correct  as  to  the  facts,  for  saeh  statenentt 
led  men  to  meet  in  other  places;  and  such  meetings  could  not  take  place,  thoqgh 
for  a  legal  object,  without  exciting  apprehensions  in  the  well-^ispoeed,  and  vithoot 
exposing  the  public  peace  to  danger.  Great  masses  of  men  could  not  meet  vithoot 
exciting  apprehension.  He  wish«i  that  hou.  members  would  warn  thepeopk  of  tbe 
consequences  of  disobeying  the  law,  particularly  of  refusing  to  pay  the  taxes.  TW 
whole  community  was  deeply  interested  in  preserving  obedience  to  the  law.  It  wm 
not  for  the  advantage  of  the  few,  but  for  the  benefit  of  them  all;  and  those  mad  pro- 
ceedings now  talked  of  would  paralyse  industry,  suspend  commerce,  and  inflict  thi 
most  grievous  injury  on  the  lowest  classes.  Again  he  would  say,  that  the  pcoph 
should  be  informed  that  the  privileges  of  the  peers,  which  were  now  so  lightly  bmght 
into  discussion,  were  not  conferred  on  the  peers  for  the  gratification  of  mir  penooil 
vanity — they  were  not  so  much  personal  privileges,  as  privilc^^es  conferrea  fiv  tbe 
t>enelit  of  the  whole  community,  and  which  had,  on  several  occasions,  been  oscAd  to 
the  people  themselves.  The  independence  of  the  peers  was  a  guarantee  and  semitf 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  tranquillity  would  be  best  preserved  by  respeetii| 
their  rights.  He  did  not  like  to  trust  himself  on  this  subject  of  the  popular  exdl^ 
mcnt;  but  when  he  considered  the  infiuence  of  the  government,  he  was  periuiM 
that  if  the  same  means  were  employed  to  excite  an  opinion  against  tbe  peenge  which 
had  been  employed  on  the  subject  of  reform,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prodoesi 
very  strong  dislike  to  it.  In  conclusion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  declared,  thitiD 
who  bad  voted  for  the  reform  bill  would  probably  vote  for  the  resolution,  while  iB 
who  had  opposed  the  bill  were  bound  in  consistency  to  vote  against  the  raolatiaa. 
On  a  division,  the  numbers  were; — Ayea  329;  Noes,  198;  miyority,  131. 
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Decembes  6,  1831, 

At  about  half-past  two  oVlook  the  House  was  summoned  to  attend  the  Hove  ef 
Lords  fur  the  puri>ose  of  hearing  his  Majcsty^s  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  pneiit 
Session.  The  Spc^aker,  accompanied  by  about  100  members,  proceeded  to  the  Hoato 
of  l*een(,  when  his  Miijesty,  being  seated  on  the  Throne,  aelivered  the  kXMH 
speech : — 


**  My  Lonls,  and  Gentlemen,— I  have  called  you  tog^ether,  that  yon  may 
without  further  delay,  the  important  duties  to  which  the  circumstances  of  thetinej 
require  your  imnietiiate  attention ;  and  I  sincerely  regret  the  inconvenienoa  which  1 
am  well  aware  you  nmst  experience,  from  so  early  a  renewal  of  your  labonn.  ift* 
the  short  interval  allowed  you  for  repose  from  the  fatigues  of  the  last  Seirioo. 

**  I  feci  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  the  first  place,  to  recommend  to  yonr  inoft  aum 
consideration  the  measures  which  will  be  proposed  to  you  for  a  Reform  intheCea* 
nions  House  of  Parliament;  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  oncitii* 
bemmes  daily  of  more  pressing  importance  to  the  security  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
contentment  and  welfare  of  my  people. 

**I  deeply  lament  the  distress  which  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  mv  doniaiooe: 
and  for  which  the  prescr\'ation  of  peace,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will,  under  the 
blessing  of-  Divine  Providence,  affbrd  the  best  and  most  effectuil  remedr.  I  W 
assured  of  your  disposition  to  adopt  any  practicable  measures,  which  you  will  alwaye 
find  me  ready  and  anxious  to  assist,  both  for  removing  the  causes  and  mitigadag  ibr 
effects  of  the  want  of  employment,  which  the  embarrassments  of  oommcns.  and 
the  consequent  interruption  of  the  pursuits  of  industry,  have  oecasionad. 

'•It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  observed  the  existence  of  a  diMM  at  Sbb- 
derland,  similar  in  its  appearance  and  character  to  that  which  has  enited  in  naaj 
part<  of  Europe.  'VMietner  it  is  indigenous,  or  has  been  imported  from  abmd,  isa 
question  involved  in  much  uncertainty ;  but  iu  progress  has  iMitiMr  *  ~~ 
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IT  80  filial  as  on  the  Contiaent.  It  is  not,  however,  the  less  neoeaaary  to  use  everj 
ttion  agdnst  the  further  extension  of  this  malady ;  and  the  measurea  recom- 
d  by  those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  it,  as  mosted^M- 
»r  this  purpose,  have  been  adopted. 

I  parts  of  Ireland  a  systematic  opposition  has  been  made  to  the  payment  of 
attended  in  some  instances  with  afflicting  results ;  and  it  will  be  one  of  your 
ities  to  enquire  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  effect  improvements  in  the 
sspecting  this  subject,  which  may  afford  the  necessary  protection  to  theEstab- 
Church,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  the  present  causes  of  complaint, 
it  in  this  and  in  every  other  question  affecting  Ireland,  it  is,  above  all  thingti 
iry  to  look  to  the  best  means  of  securing  internal  peace  and  order,  which  alone 
ranting  to  raise  a  country,  blessed  by  Providence  with  so  many  natnral  advan* 
to  a  state  of  the  greatest  prosperity. 

^6  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  government,  and  the  repeated  injuries  to  whleh 
bjects  have  been  exposed,  have  prevented  a  renewal  of  my  diplomatie  relations 
[lat  kingdom.  The  state  of  a  country,  so  long  nnited  with  tnis,  by  the  ties  of 
>st  intimate  alliance,  must  necessarily  be  to  me  an  object  of  the  deepest  inie* 
The  return  to  Europe  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  iUnstrious  house  of  Bragania» 
e  dangers  of  a  disputed  succession,  will  require  my  most  vigilant  attention  to 
,  by  which  not  only  the  safety  of  Portugal,  but  the  general  interests  of  Europe 
3  affected. 

le  arrangement  which  I  announced  to  you  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session,  tat 
)aration  of  the  States  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  has  been  followed  by  a  trsaty 
!n  the  five  powers  and  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  which  I  have  direeted  to  be 
ifore  you  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  shall  have  been  exchanged. 
similar  treaty  has  not  yet  been  agreed  to  by  the  king  of  the  Netheriaads;  but 
the  period  is  not  distant  when  that  Sovereign  will  see  the  necessity  of  aoeeding 
irrangement  in  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  powers  have  unanimoasly 
red,  and  which  has  been  framed  with  the  most  careful  and  impartial  attention 
he  interests  concerned. 

lave  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  concluded  with  the  king  of  the 
1  a  Convention,  which  I  have  directed  to  be  laid  before  yon,  tiie  oljeet  of 
is,  the  efibctual  suppression  of  the  African  Slave  Trade.  This  Conventioiiv 
'  for  its  basis  the  concession  of  reciprocal  rights,  to  be  mutually  eiereiied  In 
id  latitudes  and  places,  will,  I  trust,  enable  the  naval  forces  of  the  two  comi- 
ty their  combined  efforts,  to  accomplish  an  object  which  is  felt  by  both  to  bo 
ortant  to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

^rding  the  state  of  Europe  generally,  the  friendly  assnranoes  wfaieh  I  reesifo 
)reign  powers,  and  the  union  which  subsists  between  me  and  my  AUieSi  iu^ire 
:h  a  confident  hope  that  peace  will  nut  be  interrupted, 
mtlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — I  have  directed  the  estimates  for  the 
p  year  to  be  prepared,  and  they  will  in  due  time  be  laid  before  ywL  I  will 
ire  that  they  shall  be  formed  with  the  strictest  regard  to  economy;  and  I  trust 
r  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  make  such  provision  as  may  be  reqitired  for  the 
service. 

y  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — The  scenes  of  violence  and  outrage  which  have 
ed  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  in  some  other  places,  have  oansed  me  the  deepest 
)n. 

le  authority  of  the  laws  must  be  vindicated  by  the  punishment  of  oflRmees 
have  produced  so  extensive  a  destruction  of  property,  and  so  melandioly  a 
life ;  but  I  think  it  riglic  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  best  means  of  improv- 
*  Municipal  Police  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  more  effectual  proteetion  of  the 
peace  against  the  occurrence  of  similar  commotions, 
ncerely  attached  to  our  free  Constitution,  I  never  can  sanction  any  interference 
le  legitimate  exercise  of  those  rights  which  secure  to  mypeople  the  privikges 
ussing  and  making  known  their  grievances;  but,  in  respecting  these  i^hts»  It  is 
y  duty  to  prevent  combinations,  under  whatever  pretext,  which  in  thoLr  form 
aracter  are  incompatible  with  all  regular  government,  and  are  equally  opposed 
spirit  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  law ;  and  I  know  that  I  shau  not  Appeil  in 
>  my  faithful  subjects  to  second  my  determined  resolution  to  r^c«»ail  lUqpu 
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proceedinn  by  which  the  peace  and  security  of  my  dominioiu  may  be  en- 
daogered. 

On  their  return,  the  Speaker  read  to  the  House  a  copy  of  the  King's  Speech. 

Lord  CaTendish  then  moved,  **  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  M^ferty, 
in  answer  to  his  Migesty*8  most  g^racious  s|>cech."  The  noble  lord  Uien  read  the 
address,  which  was  seconded  bv  Sir  Francis  Vincent. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sot  RoBuiT  Pesl  said,  that  during  the  time  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  af 
well  as  now  in  his  priyate  capacity,  it  was  always  his  wish  to  see  the  speech  from  the 
Throne,  and  the  address  in  answer  to  it,  so  framed  as  not  to  give  rise  to  any  coUisioD 
which  could  prevent  the  House  from  coming  to  a  unanimous  vote.    He  thought  it  de> 
sirable  that  parliament  should  be  enabled  to  offer  to  the  Sovereign,  withouta  diasentient 
voice,  the  testimony  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  on  the  o|)enlng  of  the  Session.   It 
had  always,  for  this  reason,  appeared  to  him,  that  the  address  ought  to  contain  do 
matter  which  could  give  rise  to  difference  of  opinion.    It  gave  him  pleasure,  therefore^ 
that  upon  the  present  occasion  he  was  enabled  to  express  so  much  of  acqaiMoenee  as 
vrould  render  unnecessary  any  amendment,  except  one  to  which  he  anticipated  no  obiee- 
tion  on  any  side  of  the  House.  Ifefore  he  proceeded  to  notice  the  topics  mtrodnced  mts 
the  address  now  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  he  must  bo  permittad 
to  allude  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  assembled.    He  iraa  peifeelly 
ready  to  admit,  that  all  considerations  of  private  convenience  ought  to  yield  to 
public  duty;  but  he  must  take  this  opportunity  of  enterino^  his  protest  against  tbt 
practice  of  calling  parliament  together  without  the  usual  notice.     He  feved  the 
present  meeting  of  the  House  might  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  and  he  considered  a 
practice  founded  on  that  precedent  would  be  bad  and  dangerous.     He  was  aware, 
indeed,  that  by  law  they  might  be  called  together  within  fourteen  days :  but  ante- 
cedently to  the  passing  of  that  law,  the  practice  was,  to  give  a  notice  of  forty  days ; 
and  so  necessary  was  this  considered,  that  Hatsell  said,  parliament  ought  not  to  be 
summoned  to  meet  on  a  shorter  notice  than  fortv  days.   So  important  did  that  great 
authority  deem  it,  that  an  ample  notice  should  be  given,  and  so  great  was,  in  fail 
opinion,  the  danger  of  taking  the  House  by  surprise,  that  he  said  the  ministers  who 
advised  the  calling  of  parliament  together  on  a  shorter  notice  would  be  guilty  of  a 
grievous  misdemeanour,  and  deserve  the  censure  of  parliament.    By  the  Act  of  1797. 
the  old  law  was  altered,  and  tlie  government  was  enabled  to  call  parliament  togefbrr 
after  fourteen  days^  notice.     Yet,  though  such  was  the  law,  the  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  adhering  to  the  ancient  usage  was  so  strong,  that  in  the  thirty  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  its  enactment,  there  was  but  one  occasion  on  which  pariia- 
ment  had  been  assembled  at  a  shorter  notice  than  that  sanctioned  by  establi^bed 
custom.     On  that  occasion  (being  1801),  the  notice  was  twenty-three  days.    He 
admitted,  that  when  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  introduced  the  Act  of  1797,  tbry 
alleged  that  the  greater  facilities  of  intercourse,  and  also  of  communication  by  the 
post,  justified  them  in  abridging  the  time  of  notice ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  foi^gottcn, 
that  since  that  time  the  Union  with  Ireland  had  taken  place,  the  parliaments  of  the 
two  kingdoms  had  been  incorporated  into  one,  aad  therefore  a  new  aud  importaat 
reason  had  arisen  for  ample  notice.    Ministers,  be  it  recollected,  were  always  oi 
the  spot ;  they  could  tell  their  friends  when  parliament  would  meet,  and  therefore, 
if  the  precedent  now  e.HtabHAhe<I  were  followed,  it  might,  in  the  hands  of  a  bod 
minister,  lead  to  gross  abuse.     If  it  had  been  necessary  to  take  immediate  pre- 
cautions against  the  cholera,  or  to  devise  meoj^ures  to  put  down  the  political  onions, 
or  to  frame  new  provisions  to  suppress  disturbances  like  those  which  had  recenily 
occurred  at  Bristol,  then  there  would  have  been  some  show  of  reason  for  assembling 
parliament  without  delay.     Hut  the  s{>evch  from  the  throne  said  nothing  of  the 
necessity  of  immediate  precautionary  measures.     Reform,  however,  was  said  to  be 
of  urgent  necessity:  admitted;  but  then  that  necessity  was  as  well  known  to  the 
government  on  the  1st  of  November  as  it  was  fourteen  davs  ag^.     At  the  close  of 
the  l::;it  session  they  were  pmnvgnei!  in  the  usual  way  till  the  22nd  of  Novenbcr. 
Members  left  town,  not  so  much  to  attend  to  their  private  affairs  in  the  eomitry,  as 
to  obey  the  injunctions  containe<)  in  his  Majcsty^s  speech,  to  assist  in  aeeuring  the 
tranquillity  of  their  respective  counties.     Up  to  a  )>eriod  immediately  prior  to  the 
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• 

'  NoTember,  it  was  the  general  impression  throughout  the  eountry,  that 
mi  would  not  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business  before  Christmas.  For 
into  the  propriety  of  which  ho  would  not  enter,  an  alteration  in  the  inten- 
^ovemment  took  place.  Supposing  the  necessity  for  reform  were  so  great 
low  alleged,  that  necessity  existed  before  the  22nd  of  November,  and  con- 
y,  members  were  entitlea  to  a  longer  notice  of  the  intended  meetix^  of 
?nt  than  that  which  they  had  recently  received.  Before  he  entered  into  any 
tion  of  the  topics  contained  in  the  speech,  which  had  been  so  praised  for  its 
forward  and  manly  character,  he  must  say,  that  there  were  some  extraordi- 
issions  in  it.  That  they  should  meet  with  two  such  questions  pending  as 
)wal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  and  of  the  East-India  Company^s  Charter,  and 
one  word  should  be  said  on  either  of  them  in  the  King's  Speech,  did  appear 

0  be^most  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible.  That  his  Majesty's  Speech 
invite  discussion  on  the  question,  whether  the  cholera  was  indigenous,  or 
i  from  abroad,  a  question  on  which  medical  men  would  be  the  only  good 
I,  and  that  they  should  leave  the  heavier  matters  of  the  Bank  and  East-Cidia 
iy*s  Charter  totally  unnoticed,  was  one  of  the  most  singular  onussions  that 
ell  be  imagined  in  a  straightforward  and  manly  speech.      Moreover,  the 

noticed  in  the  address  did  not  compensate  for  these  omissions;  for,  without 
dog  the  policy  of  the  views  which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  had 
i  respecting  that  country,  he  doubted  the  policy  of  introouctng  the  tithe 

1  in  the  King's  Speech.  If  the  House  were  to  be  so  occupied  with  the  dig- 
of  the  question  of  reform  that  it  could  not  agitate  the  questions  relative  to 
ewal  of  the  Charters  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  East- India  Company,  why 
;he  King's  Speech  notice  thus  prominently  the  tithe  question  ?  The  right 
trctary  had  told  the  House,  that  a  committee  was  to  be  appointed,  to  consider 
*  some  improvements  could  not  be  made  in  the  laws  respecting  the  payment 
( in  Ireland.     He  would  say,  that  the  appointment  of  such  committee  was 

a  very  questionable  procecdiog.  If  there  was  in  Ireland  a  systematic  com- 
1  among  the  people  against  the  payment  of  tithes,  to  hold  out,  in  the  King's 
the  exi)ectation  of  some  change  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  recovery  of  tithe, 
>nly  aggravate  the  existing  evils,  unless  the  government  at  once  proposed  a 
remedial  measure.  He  was  afraid  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  xnight 
re  difficulty  in  adjusting  this  question  than  he  anticipated  at  present.  The 
iiry  question,  and  others  affecting  Ireland,  had  been  before  alluded  to  in  a 
way,  and  little  progress  afterwards  made  towards  a  permanent  settlement 
\,  from  the  unexpected  difficulties  that  appeared  in  their  progress.  He  had 
rith  regret  one  expression  which  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  right  hon. 
y.  TJiere  might  be  grounds  of  policy  and  expediency,  but  he  was  sure,  that 
ere  no  grounds  of  justiee  and  legality,  on  which  an  alteration  of  the  tithe- 
could  be  demanded.  He  therefore  trusted,  that  that  expression  had  fallen 
tently  from  the  right  hon.  secretary;  for  if  it  should  get  abroad,  that  the 
■)n.  secretary  thought  the  claims  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  some  alteration 
;itlic- system  legal  and  just,  the  admission  would  give  additional  force  to  the 
of  combination  mentioned  in  the  King's  Speech.  He  hoped  that  the  mea- 
improvement,  now  in  the  contemplation  of  government,  would  be  produced 
th,  and  that  as  little  time  as  possible  would  be  lost  in  placing  it  before  a 
tee;  for  otherwise  tlie  rights  of  property  would  be  endangered  by  the  dis- 
s  and  delusions  which  delay  would  produce.  He  would  now  proceed  to 
r  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  His  Majesty  was  made,  in  the  speech, 
nt,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  establish,  or  rather  to  renew,  the  diplomatic 
IS  of  this  country  with  Portugal,  and  two  causes  were  assigned  for  the  non« 
I  of  them  : — First,  the  repeated  injuries  to  which  the  subjects  of  this  country 
»n  exposed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  government ;  and  secondly,  the 
5  of  a  civil  war  on  account  of  a  disputed  succession.  He  would  ask  any 
lan  who  then  heanl  him — he  would  ask  his  Miyesty's  ministers  themselves— 
r  there  was  not  the  greatest  inconvenience  in  having  a  country  like  Portugal 
nunicated  from  the  Kuropean  system  ?  Did  the  people  of  Portugal  recognise 
iguel  ?  And  if  they  did,  what  right  had  this,  or  any  other  country,  to  gainsay 
cognition  ?     When  Don  Miguel  first  assumed,  or  was  called  to  the  exercise 
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of  government,  it  might  bavo  been  just  and  necessary  to  abstain  iWim  tbe  immci 
recognition  of  his  authority,  but  such  a  course  of  proceeding  could  not  be  indefin 
protracted  without  inconvenience  to  ourselves,  and  danger  to  tbe  general  peai 
Europe.  Whatever  might  be  the  private  character  of  Don  Mi^id*  that  w 
question  vrith  which  the  British  government  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  If  fli 
consideration  at  all,  it  was  fit  only  for  the  consideration  of  the  Portuguese  nat 
and  he  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand  upon  what  principles,  but  especially 
upon  Whig  principles,  his  Miyesty^s  ministers  could  longer  withhold  the  recqgni 
ot  a  prince  to  whose  rule  there  was  no  objection  made  on  the  part  of  his  own  peo 
But  whether  the  authoritv  of  I>on  Miguel  was  acknowledged  by  this  eountr 
not,  on  one  thins^  the  noble  lord  might  depend,  which  was,  that  while  tbe  pie 
state  of  uncertamty  .and  interrupted  relatfons  between  the  two  countries  < 
tinned  to  exist — wliile  this  country  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  treatiea,  relai 
at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  validity  of  the  authoritv  which  was  to  pot  tl 
treaties  into  execution,  it  placed  its  oi^-n  subjects  in  danger,  and  embanrasssc 
own  commerce.  It  had  a  more  than  ordinary  effect  at  the  present  time.  Did 
noble  lord  consider  the  consequence  of  such  conduct?  Did  it  not  encourage 
contest  that  was  threatened  for  the  throne  of  Portugal?  That  was  the  nat 
result  of  still  withholding  the  recognition  of  Don  Miguel.  There  might  have  \ 
injuries  inflicted  on  British  subjects  in  Portugal ;  what  those  injuries  were,  whe 
they  were  old  or  new,  the  speech  did  not  state,  and  he  did  not  stop  to  enqa 
but  he  contended  that  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  refndng  to  ackoowk 
Don  Miguel  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period  since  his  accession,  had  a  tendc 
to  produce  the  very  evils,  the  existence  of  which  the  Kinsr's  Speech  admitted 
laxnented — namely,  embarrassment  to  our  own  commerce  vinth  rortugal,  and  the 
of  a  disputed  succession.  If  a  contest  for  the  throne  of  Portugal  were  to  take  pi 
if  civil  war  were  to  rage  in  that  country,  he  most  earnestly  hoped  that  this  eooi 
would  sincerely  act  up  to  those  principles  of  perfect  neutrality  which  it  had  aroi 
that  it  would  not  only  profess,  but  that  it  would  act  in  the  spirit  of  its  professk 
Now,  a  few  words  with  regard  to  Holland.  His  Migesty  had  expressed  hu  boj 
that  the  king  of  Holland  would  accede  to  the  arrangement  for  the  separation  ol 
States  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  to  which  the  king  of  Belgium  had  already  assev 
He  sincerely  hoped,  that  these  expectations  of  his  Majesty  would  not  be  disappoia 
He  likewise  sincerely  hoped,  that  that  arrangement  steered  clear  of  all  int«ien 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Holland;  but,  until  some  account  of  the  transactions  c 
nccted  with  that  arrangement  was  communicated  to  the  House,  it  would  be  prei 
ture  in  him  to  give  any  opinion  on  a  subject  of  such  peculiar  delicacy.  He 
now  arrived  at  that  part  or  the  Address  to  which  he  intended  to  propose  an  aoc 
ment.  By  some  strange  inadvertence,  the  Address,  as  at  present  worded,  pM 
them  to  a  distinct  appnibation  of  the  arrangement  which  tne  five  Powers  hitm 
for  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  As  the  Address  was  proposed,  it ' 
couched  in  this  form,  **  To  express  our  hope,  though  a  similar  treaty  has  not 
been  agreed  to  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  that  the  period  is  not  distant  w 
that  sovereign  will  see  the  necessity  of  acceding  to  an  arrangement  in  which 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  Powers  have  unanimously  concurred,  and  which 
been  framed  with  the  most  careful  and  impartial  attention  to  all  the  interesti  c 
cemcd."  Now  he,  for  one,  must  refuse  to  accede  to  this  approbation  of  an  anaa 
ment  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  which  had  not  yet  been  ratified,  and  which 
not  to  be  communicated  to  parliament  till  the  ratification  had  taken  place.  It 
quite  clear,  that  there  must  be  some  alteration  in  this  part  of  the  Aodress.  Ai 
was  8ure  that  these  expressions  must  have  got  into  the  Address  bv  inadvertence 
would  take  no  advantage  of  it  by  himself  moving  an  amendment,  not  would  ka^ 
to  the  noble  lord  to  correct  the  error,  either  by  omitting  the  paragraph  altogct 
or  by  altering  the  phraseology  of  it,  so  as  to  avoid  this  direct  approbation  * 
treaty,  of  which  the  House  knew  nothing.  There  were  many  topics  connected  witi 
domestic  policy  of  the  country  which,  though  slightly  mentioned  in  the  Speech,  i 
still  of  great  importance.  From  the  terms  of  the  Spt^ech,  no  indication  of  tbe  in 
tions  of  government  regarding  them  could  be  discovered.  Mere  truisms  were  ta 
but,  for  that  generalitv  of  language,  he  did  not  find  fault  vrith  the  govcnmciit. 
fereT*ce  was  made  to  the  best  means  of  improving  tlie  municipal  pilioaof  tba  k 
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n,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  nature  and  character  of  the  improve- 
ats  contemplated.  The  subject  was  a  most  important  one;  in  fact,  there  was 
16  more  so,  and  it  was  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  legislature ;  but  it  was 
[KMsible,  from  the  King*s  Speech,  to  know  any  thing  of  the  character  of  the 
ermtions  to  be  suggested  by  government.  Of  this  conduct  he  did  not  complain, 
iris  perhaps  convenient,  that  the  views  of  government  should  not  be  intimated 
they  could  be  fully  detailed.  The  mere  allusion  to  the  subject,  however,  natu- 
ly  occasioned  various  constructions  as  to  the  intentions  of  ministers.  It  was 
>po8ed  by  some  that  thev  contemplated  the  total  supersession  of  corporate  authority, 
t  must  presume  that  this  construction  was  totally  erroneous;  at  the  same  time, 
eertainly  thought  some  material  alteration  in  the  municipal  police  absolutely 
sessary.  In  the  large  towns  he  could  see  no  security  for  property  and  the  main- 
lance  of  order  unless  some  change  was  effected.  He  apprehended  the  passage 
tted  at  an  extension  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  metropolitan  police  was 
med ;  and,  if  it  did  so,  it  certainly  would  have  his  cordial  approvaL  Unless  a 
pendiary  police  was  established  in  the  large  towns,  there  could  be  no  security  for 
3d  order.  Under  what  authority  that  police  should  be  placed,  he  was  not  pre- 
red  to  say.  In  London  the  matter  was  easily  settled.  It  was  wisely  placed  under 
)  authority  of  the  executive  power,  who  kept  it  free  from  all  party  ana  electioneer- 
f  influence,  which,  if  not  effectually  excluded,  would  make  the  police,  not  a 
song,  but  a  curse.  With  respect  to  Unions,  he  entirely  concurred  with  that 
rt  of  the  Address  which  went  to  assure  his  Migesty,  that  that  House  would  give 
best  aid  and  assistance  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  uphold  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
nquillity  and  good  order.  The  law  must  be  enforced;  life  and  property  must  be 
)tected ;  and  when  the  law  was  found  to  be  inefficient  for  its  objects,  he  was  quite 
aBdent  that  his  Majesty  might  with  safety  rely  on  receiving  the  most  prompt 
d  zealous  assistance  at  the  hands  of  that  House.  With  respect  to  the  improve- 
$nt  of  the  municipal  police,  however,  he  must  remark,  that  there  was  already  an 
!t  in  existence  which  bore  upon  that  subject.  That  Act  was  passed  in  1830,  and 
enabled  every  parish,  upon  the  consent  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  parishioners 
ing  obtained,  to  establish  a  stipendiary  police,  and  to  raise  a  rate  for  its  support, 
d  for  the  lighting  of  the  parish.  That  Act  was  not  generally  known ;  but,  m  the 
rishes  with  which  he  had  any  connection,  and  from  which  he  had  received  ftppli- 
tions  on  the  subject,  he  had  recommended  that  it  should  be  put  in  practice.  The 
asion,  however,  made  in  the  King*s  Speech  to  the  subject  would  naturally 
ralyse  that  recommendation ;  for  every  one  would  be  desirous  to  know  what  were 
i  plans  of  government,  and  what  alterations  they  might  expect  before  they  at- 
opted  to  proceed  upon  the  Act  to  which  he  had  referred.  He  had  reserved  for 
)  last,  the  first  and  the  most  important  subject  noticed  in  the  Speech  and  in  the 
Idress — it.was  that  of  Reform.  The  Address  pledged  the  House  to  a  most  careful 
isideration  of  the  measures  which  the  Speech  informed  them  would  be  laid  before 
>  House  for  a  reform  in  the  Commons'  House  of  parliament;  and  it  concurred  in 
I  declaration  of  the  Speech,  that  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  that  ques- 
Q  became  daily  of  more  serious  importance  to  the  security  of  the  state,  and  to  the 
itentment  and  welfare  of  the  people.  As  he  had  the  assurance  of  the  right  hon. 
itleman,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  by  this  language  the  House  was  not  to  be 
isidered  as  pledged  to  any  particular  measure,  or  to  any  particular  principles  of 
orm,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  remark  upon  the  passage  with  any  thing  like  hy- 
x;riticism.  Every  one  must  desire,  who  wished  well  to  his  country,  to  come  to  a 
«dv  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  that  important  question;  but  various  indeed 
ukl  be  the  opinions  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  reform  which  would  entitle 
:o  the  appellation  of  satisfactory.  No  outline  of  the  measure  had  been  stated  to 
i  House,  and  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  it  was  to  resemble  closely  the 
1  of  last  session,  or  whether  it  was  to  vary  materially  from  that  bill  in  principle 
in  detail.  Nor  did  he  stop  to  enquire  into  the  subject,  for  in  a  few  days,  they  had 
.son  to  expect,  the  measure  would  be  formally  and  regularly  submitted  to  their 
isideration ;  but  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  although  be 
ist  fervently  desired  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question,  he  very 
ich  feared  that  the  government  had  agitated  feelings,  and  excited  desires  and  ex- 
stations,  which  utterly  precluded  the  expectation  of  their  aniyinig  «t  waymuk. 
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of  government,  it  might  bavo  been  just  and  necessary  to  abstain  from  tbe  immediati 
recognition  of  his  authority,  but  such  a  course  of  proceeding  could  not  be  indcAiiiicIf 
protracted  without  inconvenience  to  ourselves,  and  danger  to  tbe  general  peaee  i 
Europe.  Whatever  might  be  the  private  character  of  Don  Mi^id«  that  wis  i 
question  vrith  which  the  British  government  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Itttkr 
consideration  at  all,  it  was  fit  only  for  the  consideration  of  the  Portuguese  natioa ; 
and  he  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand  upon  what  principles,  but  espeeiallj  bov 
upon  Whig  principles,  his  Majesty^s  ministers  could  longer  withhold  the  recqgiiitioi 
ot  a  prince  to  whose  rule  there  was  no  objection  made  on  the  part  of  hia  own  peopls. 
But  whether  the  authoritv  of  Don  Miguel  was  acknowledged  by  this  eoontiy  or 
not,  on  one  thiufl^  the  noble  lord  might  depend,  which  was,  that  while  tbe  pwsMt 
state  of  uncertamty  .and  interrupted  relatfons  between  the  two  coontriei  eon- 
tinued  to  exist — while  this  country  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  treaties,  ntaiag 
at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  validity  of  the  authoritv  which  was  to  pot  thssi 
treaties  into  execution,  it  placed  its  own  subjects  in  danger,  and  embamnsd  ill 
own  commerce.  It  had  a  more  than  ordinary  effect  at  the  present  time.  Did  As 
noble  lord  consider  the  consequence  of  such  conduct  ?  Did  it  not  encourage  As 
contest  that  was  threatened  for  the  throne  of  Portugal?  That  was  the  nai 
result  of  still  withholding  the  recognition  of  Don  Miguel.  There  might  bara 
injuries  inflicted  on  Britis^h  subjects  in  Portugal;  what  those  injuries  were,  wb 
they  were  old  or  new,  the  speech  did  not  state,  and  he  did  not  stop  to  enmdni 
but  he  contended  that  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  refndng  to  acknowm|i 
Don  Miguel  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period  since  his  accession,  had  a  tendsM 
to  produce  the  very  evils,  the  existence  of  which  the  Kinflr*s  Speech  admitted  iM 
lamented — namely,  embarrassment  to  our  own  commerce  vnth  Portugal,  and  the  riik 
of  a  disputed  succession.  If  a  contest  for  the  throne  of  Portugal  were  to  take  pbei^ 
if  civil  war  were  to  rage  in  that  country,  he  most  earnestly  hoped  that  thia  eoutrf 
would  sincerely  act  up  to  those  principles  of  perfect  neutrality  which  it  had  aTOwad; 
that  it  would  not  only  profess,  but  that  it  would  act  in  the  spirit  of  its  protoioM. 
Now,  a  few  words  with  regard  to  Holland.  His  Majesty  had  expressea  hia  boM 
that  the  king  of  Holland  would  accede  to  the  arrangement  for  the  separatioa  of  the 
States  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  to  which  the  king  of  Belgium  had  already  aisratsj 
He  sincerely  hoped,  that  these  expectations  of  his  Majesty  would  not  be  diaappoinlsJ 
He  likewise  sincerely  hoped,  that  that  arrangement  steered  clear  of  all  inleriiBRaBi 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Holland;  but,  until  some  account  of  the  transactions  cea- 
nected  with  that  arrangement  was  communicated  to  the  House,  it  would  bepnai^ 
ture  in  him  to  give  any  opinion  on  a  subject  of  such  peculiar  delicacy.  He  vai 
now  arrived  at  that  part  or  the  Address  to  which  he  intended  to  propose  an  aasad- 
ment.  By  some  strange  inadvertence,  the  Address,  as  at  present  worded,  pMS*' 
them  to  a  distinct  appnibation  of  the  arrangement  which  the  five  Powen  hndnsis 
for  the  seimrution  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  As  the  Address  was  propotcd*  it  vai 
couched  in  this  form,  **  To  express  our  hope,  though  a  similar  treaty  baa  not  jit 
been  agreed  to  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  that  the  period  is  not  distant  wbsi 
that  sovereign  will  see  the  necessity  of  acceding  to  an  arrangement  in  which  As 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  Powers  have  unanimously  concurred,  and  which  bai 
been  framed  with  the  most  careful  and  impartial  attention  to  all  the  interests  coa- 
cemcd."  Now  he,  for  one,  must  refuse  to  accede  to  this  approbation  of  an  airaaie* 
ment  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  which  had  not  yet  been  ratified,  and  whieh  vsi 
not  to  be  commnnicated  to  parliament  till  the  ratification  had  taken  place.  It  vsi 
quite  clear,  that  there  must  be  some  alteration  in  this  part  of  the  Addresa.  Ai  bs 
was  sure  tliat  these  expressions  must  have  got  into  the  Address  bjr  inadvertcnee,  bt 
would  take  no  advantage  of  it  by  himself  moving  an  amendment,  but  would  leave  it 
to  the  noble  lord  to  correct  the  error,  either  by  omitting  the  paragraph  altogellwr* 
or  by  altering  the  phraseology  df  it,  so  a^  to  avoid  this  direct  approbation  of  a 
treaty,  of  which  the  House  knew  nothing.  There  were  many  topics  connected  with  tbe 
domestic  policy  of  the  country  which,  though  slightly  meniioncd  in  the  Speech,  vcft 
still  of  great  importance.  Fnjm  the  terms  of  the  Spi^ei^h,  no  indication  of  tbe  intca* 
tions  of  gr>v(>rnment  regarding  them  could  be  discove n'd.  Mere  truisms  wera  stated^ 
but,  for  that  generalitv  of  language,  he  did  not  find  fault  with  the  govcramcnt  Re- 
ference was  made  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the  municipal  polioa  of  tba  kiig^ 
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I,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  nature  and  character  of  the  improve- 
its  contemplated.  The  subject  was  a  most  important  one;  in  &ot,  tliere  was 
B  more  so,  and  it  was  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  legislature ;  but  it  was 
ossible,  from  the  King*s  Speech,  to  know  any  thing  of  Uie  character  of  the 
rations  to  be  suggested  bv  government.  Of  this  conduct  he  did  not  complain. 
ras  perhaps  couTenient,  that  the  views  of  government  should  not  be  Intimaled 
they  could  be  full^  detailed.  The  mere  allusion  to  the  subject,  however,  natu- 
f  occasioned  vanous  constructions  as  to  the  intentions  of  ministers.  It  was 
posed  by  some  that  thev  contemplated  the  total  supersession  of  corporate  authority, 
must  presume  that  this  construction  was  totally  erroneous;  at  the  same  tinie, 
Bertainly  thought  some  material  alteration  in  the  municipal  police  absolutdy 
wary.  In  the  larg^  towns  he  could  see  no  security  for  property  and  the  main* 
mce  of  order  unless  some  change  was  effected.  He  i^prehended  tlie  passage 
ed  at  an  extension  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  metropolitan  police  was 
ied ;  and,  if  it  did  so,  it  certainly  would  have  his  cordial  approval  Unless  a 
endiary  police  was  established  in  the  large  towns,  there  could  be  no  security  for 
1  order.  Under  what  authority  that  police  should  be  placed,  he  was  not  pre- 
id  to  say.  In  London  the  matter  was  easily  settled.  It  was  wisely  placed  under 
authority  of  the  executive  power,  who  kept  it  free  from  all  parQr  ana  deetioneer- 
influence,  which,  if  not  effectually  excluded,  would  make  the  police,  not  a 
sing,  but  a  curse.  With  respect  to  Unions,  he  entirely  concurred  wiUi  that 
t  ofthe  Address  which  went  to  assure  his  Migesty,  that  that  House  would  give 
Mst  aid  and  assistance  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  uphold  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
iquillity  and  good  order.  The  law  must  be  enforced;  life  and  proper^  must  bo 
tected;  and  when  the  law  was  found  to  be  inefficient  for  its  objects,  he  was  quite 
fident  that  his  Mijesty  might  with  safety  rely  on  receiving  the  most  prompt 
,  sealous  assistance  at  the  hands  of  that  House.  With  respect  to  the  improve- 
it  of  the  municipal  police,  however,  he  must  remark,  that  there  was  already  an 
t  in  existence  which  bore  upon  that  subject.  That  Act  was  passed  in  1830,  and 
oabled  every  parish,  upon  the  consent  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  parishionen 
ig  obtuned,  to  establish  a  stipendiary  police,  and  to  raise  a  rate  for  its  support. 
Tor  the  lighting  ofthe  parish.  That  Act  was  not  generally  known ;  bat,  in  the 
ishes  with  which  he  had  any  connection,  and  from  which  he  had  received  ^Vj^' 
ons  on  the  subject,  he  had  recommended  that  it  should  be  put  In  practice.  The 
sion,  however,  made  in  the  King*s  Speech  to  the  subject  would  naturally 
ilyse  that  recommendation ;  for  every  one  would  be  desirous  to  know  what  weie 
plans  of  government,  and  what  alterations  they  might  expect  befcwe  they  at- 
pted  to  proceed  upon  the  Act  to  which  he  had  refeired.  He  had  reserved  for 
last,  tlie  first  and  the  most  important  subject  noticed  in  the  Speech  and  in  the 
Iress — it.was  that  of  Reform.  The  Address  pledged  the  House  to  a  most  earsAil 
^deration  of  the  measures  which  the  Speech  informed  them  would  be  laid  before 
House  for  a  reform  in  the  Commons'  House  of  parliament;  and  it  eonoorrsd  in 
declaration  of  the  Speech,  that  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  that  qnes- 
i  became  daily  of  more  serious  importance  to  the  security  of  the  state,  and  to  the 
tentment  and  welfare  of  the  people.  As  he  had  the  assurftnoe  ofthe  right  hon« 
tleman,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  by  this  language  the  House  was  not  to  be 
sidered  as  pledged  to  any  particular  measure,  or  to  any  particular  prindiilBS  of 
trm,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  remark  upon  the  passage  with  any  thing  like  hy* 
criticism.  Every  one  must  desire,  who  wished  well  to  his  country,  to  eome  to  a 
9dy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  that  important  question;  but  various  indeed 
lid  be  the  opinions  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  reform  which  would  entitle 
0  the  appellation  of  satisfactory.  No  outline  of  the  measure  had  been  stated  to 
House,  and  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  it  was  to  resemble  closely  the 
of  last  session,  or  whether  it  was  to  vary  nuiterially  from  that  bill  in  prineiple 
n  detail.  Nor  did  he  stop  to  enouire  into  the  subjeci,  for  in  a  fow  days,  thqr  nsd 
ion  to  expect,  the  measure  would  be  formally  and  rmlariy  submitted  to  thsir 
sideratioD ;  but  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  although  be 
It  fervently  desired  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question,  be  veiy 
ch  feared  that  the  government  had  agitated  feelmgs,  and  ezoitsd  desires  and  ei* 
Utions,  which  utterly  precluded  the  expectation  of  thtir  anivliv  at  aiqr*Mh' 
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result.  If  he  felt  otherwise — if  he  believed  that  the  passing  of  such  a  lull  i 
of  last  session  would  sootho  the  minds  which  had  been  agitated,  and  would  le 
people  back  to  their  habitual  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  remect  and  rmrd  f 
institutions  which  would  remain  to  them,  many  of  his  objections  would  be  rei 
But  it  was  his  conscientious  belief,  that  the  principles  of  the  bill  itself  in 
insuperable  impediments  to  the  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  qi 
of  reform.  He  beUered,  that  the  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  viideD 
discontent  could  not  be  easily  allayed,  and  it  was  from  that  feding,  and  fn 
serving  the  principles  upon  which  the  government  had  rested  the  defenee  ol 
prooe^inffs,  that  no  found  it  impossible  to  anticipate  a  speedy  and  sttkisfacto 
tlement  of  this  most  important  question.  He  was  at  issue  with  the  govema 
to  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  excitement  existing.  The  advocates  of  refo 
course,  said,  that  he,  and  those  who  acted  with  him  in  opposition  to  the  lal 
had,  by  their  conduct,  g^ven  rise  to  the  scenes  of  outrage  and  of  violence  whii 
taken  place;  while  he  contended,  that  those  proceeding^,  disgraeefnl  and  dan] 
as  they  were,  were  the  almost  necessary  consequence  of  the  prindplet  whi< 
ffovemment  had  called  into  action  for  its  support.  The  foundations  of  the  a 
institutions  of  the  country  could  not  be  shaken  without  producing  the  gi 
derangement  in  the  whole  body  politic,  and  this  derangement,  he  feared, 
survive  the  measure  which  brought  it  into  existence.  Let  the  House  look 
King's  Speech,  and  learn  the  present  state  of  the  country  from  that  authentic 
ment.  Commerce  embarrassed,  confidence  suspended,  industry  paralysed, 
dable  combinations  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  law — fearful  outrag 
disorder,  by  which  whole  cities  have  been  involved  in  confusion.  Are  these  tl 
fruits  of  reform  ?  Is  this  the  conseouence  of  holding  up  to  contempt  the  a 
representative  system  of  the  country  r  Did  he  find  any  thing  in  Uie  Speech 
the  reduction  of  taxation  ?  Or  was  it  stated  in  the  Speech,  that  the  est 
would  be  reduced  ?  No  such  thing.  He  did  not  blame  the  minbters  for  th 
he  believed,  that  the  estimates  were  framed  with  a  view  to  eoonomv;  but! 
blame  those  who  misled  the  public,  by  inducing  it  to  suppose  that  the  past 
such  a  Reform  Bill  as  that  of  last  session  would  relieve  the  country,  restore 
quillity  and  contentment,  increase  commerce  and  employment,  and  gfive  seen 
liberty  and  property.  He  had  no  hope  of  true  economy  firom  reform — froa 
reform  as  that  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  government,  and  which 
unsettle  all  the  habits  of  obedience,  and  shake  the  constitution  to  its  very  fc 
tion.  He  had  heard  the  sarcastic  remarks  of  an  hon.  gentlenoan  opposite,  resp 
Tory  governments  and  Tory  measures.  The  hon.  gentleman  csJled  upon  hii 
those  who  ag^reed  with  him  in  opinion,  to  attend  at  the  public  meetings,  and 
cuss  the  question  of  reform  with  the  multitudes  assembled  at  those  roeetin] 
attend,  for  instance,  where  there  was  an  assembly  of  150,000  men,  such  an  asi 
as  had  received  the  thanks  of  the  noble  lords,  and  there  to  express  their  opini 
they  dared.  The  sarcasm  fell  harmless  upon  them — it  was  against  the  bill 
was  levelled.  It  reminded  them  of  the  melancholy  fact,  that  there  never  hai 
a  period,  during  the  whole  of  the  past  century,  m  which  such  eflfectu^  on 
restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the  freedom  of  speech,  in  which  public  disc 
was  so  fettered  as  it  was  in  these  days  of  liberality  and  reform.  There  were 
tyrannies  than  the*  tyrannies  of  individual  despots.  He  had  said  the  worst  ft 
had  been  excited  for  the  support  of  this  measure  of  reform ;  and  could  the  g« 
ment  deny  the  existence  of  such  feelings?  Who  could  doubt  their  grallia 
oppressive  character,  who  had  seen  the  bitter  and  unrelenting  animosity  with 
the  populace  had  pursued  many  of  those  illustrious  characters  who  acted  the ) 
good  subjects  and  honest  men  in  the  House  of  Lords,  vnthout  the  least  suspii 
unworthy  motives  f  And  yet  could  it  be  denied,  that  it  was  not  safe  for  tl 
travel  home  to  their  country  seats,  after  the  conscientious  votes  which  the 
given  in  defence  of  the  true  interests  of  the  people  of  England  ?  When  tk 
measure  of  reform  should  come  under  discussion,  he,  for  one,  promised  to  i 
it  the  most  calm  and  dispassionate  attention.  He  wished  thai  he  could  anti 
iVom  its  success  the  same  tranquillizing  and  satisfactor}-  results  as  had  been  i 
pated  by  the  kinff^s  government.  He  wished,  that  he  could  believe  that  the 
of  iropatimoe  under  all  restraint,  and  the  reluctance  to  submit  to  any  control, 
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sHided  and  convulsed  the  land,  was  attributable  to  Mlbh  caiues  aa  thb 
rtdeh  had  been  given  to  the  progp-ess  of  the  later  bHl;  and  that  the 
triumph  should  betide,  over  future  opposition,  would  bring  badt  die 
!  of  peace  and  contentment,  and  restore  that  spirit  of  obedieoee  to  the 
isk!  existed  under  the  reviled  government  of  Tones,   He  had  attatided  to 

of  great  revolutions  in  other  countries,  and  was  not  iraenslbte  to  thrir 
I  our  own.  For  a  time  the  disastrous  scenes  of  eonfoshm  and  btoodriwd ' 
iisplapred  in  France  to  an  appalled  and  astonished  world,  and  the  esfia> 
'  a  Keign  of  Terror  surpassing  in  atrocity  any  thing  heretofofelmowta  in 
ted  possibly  an  undue  infhience  upon  the  public  mind  here^  and  liidia- 
:he  consideration  even  of  beneficial  changes.    But  let  us  beware  hoir  we 

opposite  extreme,  and  rejected  the  salutary  lessons  whldi  wH  taSiifilt 
he  earlier  scenes  of  the  revolution  in  France.  Long  before  the  hloodt 
U  and  of  Danton,  there  were  pages  in  the  history  of  that  lerdintion  wldd& 

fhithfal  types  of  the  events  of  present  times.    Therein  we  n^^  raid 

once  popular,  unable  to  stem  the  tide  on  which  they  hadlloalsd  t6 
mcing  the  clubs  that  were  formed  for  their  support,  bat  which  usurped 
[ty.  ^*  Death  to  the  proposer  of  an  agrarian  law,*'  was  the  laitgnagecf 
mt  assembly.  He  had  read  also  in  the  same  melaneholy  eoltoetlon  of 
lorrors,  that  when  the  Kin?  of  France  accepted  the  constlttttion  of  1791 » 
I  speech  with  the  terms,  **  La  revolution  est  flnie,**  little  dmaiAinff,  in 
n  of  the  moment,  that  the  revolution  was  only  then  b^gun.  The  Idiune 
its  progress  was  then  thrown  on  priests  and  aristoerats.  The  tiiy  in 
I  was,  **  Down  with  the  Priests,  down  with  the  Aristocrats;*  iheeiv  in 
f  was,  **  Down  with  the  Boroughmongers,**  ^Down  with  thoae^  be  wdt 
i  they  may,  who  oppose  the  popular  will.*'  Mliat  system  of  gofem- 
hat  be  in  which  men  denied  to  their  opponents  the  free  ezerelse  m  Jodbp* 
speech  ?  Who  could  hope  to  propose  changes  extensive  aa  those  of  toe 
,  without  expecting,  if  they  were  reasonable  men,  to  encounter  oppost 

might  denounce  that  opposition — ^might  visit  it  with  confiacation,  etHa^ 
but  so  long  as  honour  and  courage  existed  among  men  (and  in  Encb 
he  trusted  these  qualities  would  find  an  eternal  spring)— thej  tmu 
old  not,  deter  men  from  the  expression  of  their  honest  o^fnions.  It  thM 
t  of  calmness  and  impartiality  that  he  was  prepared  to  discuss  tlie  biti 
oble  lord  opposite  was  about  to  Introduce.  He  trusted  that  it  woold'be 
nore  moderate  principles  than  the  last;  but  belt  founded  on  wliat  prin- 
l^ht,  he  owed  it  as  a  duty  to  the  people  of  England — he  daioked  itas  n 
at  in  himself,  as  one  of  their  representatives — to  deliver  his  opinions' 
1  boldly  upon  it;  and  as  the  King,  in  the  gracious  Speech  which  fitnef 
,y  heard  delivered  from  the  throne,  admitted  the  right  of  his  sntjcttts^ 
iederatcd  unions,  publicly  to  declare  their  opinions,  and  to  make  k&owil' 
ices,  so  did  he,  as  a  loyal  subject  of  the  King,  expect  protection  in  retoni 
glance,  if  he  should  incur  odium  and  unpopularity  by  protecting  thaC 
8  judgment,  he  believed  to  be  the  real  interest  of  the  people  of  Englttidt 
*  present  wishes  and  temporary  delusion. 
■ess,  with  the  amendment  suggested  by  Sir  Robert  Pee^  was  then 
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rcndish  brought  up  the  report  on  the  Address  in  answer  to  Ids  M^fittft 

le  remarks  by  Viscount  Palmerston,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  ShrFranebBilidsd;^— 
CBT  1'eel  said,  he  had  listened  with  great  surprise  to  tlie  reir  ezttn- 
oech  which  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster  HBir  F.  Bar* 
ist  made.  As  the  hon.  baronet  had  hem  in  Ids  plaee  last  niglitlie  htA 
K)rtunity  of  replying  to  the  speech  he  had  now  repitsd  ttS  Mn  Rrwtoidd 
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haTo  been  better  if  the  hon.  baronet  had  taken  thai  opportunity  of  tn^Mwy  tbe  an*, 
madversions  which  he  had  reserved  till  the  present  occasion.  Notwithftandiiur  tht 
hon.  baronet^s  censures,  he  would  repeat  that  which  he  had  yesterday  aaid — ^for  it 
was  a  remark  in  which  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp)  opposite  had  concurred  that 
parliament  oug^ht  to  have  had  a  longer  notice  than  fourteen  days  of  the  period  on 
which  it  was  to  assemble.  The  noble  lord  had  only  vindicated  the  shortneas  of  tbe 
notice  on  the  g^round  of  necessity;  and  so  far  was  the  noble  lord  from  haying  stated 
that  his  objection  was  merely  a  cavil,  as  the  hon.  baronet  had  called  it— 

Sir  Francis  Burdett :  I  said  no  such  thing.   I  said  that  nothing  but  the  drcumiraneei 
of  the  case  justified  the  shortness  of  the  notice. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  his  oljection  wai 
only  a  cavil,  and  that  nothing  could  justify  it  The  hon.  baronet  had  now  stated 
the  reverse,  and  was  prepared  to  condemn  a  meeting  of  parliament,  without  the  usnil 
notice,  except  under  very  special  circumstances;  but  why,  then,  did  the  hon.  baronet 
speak  of  fourteen  days  now  being  equal  to  twenty-three  days  in  1 797  f  The  increaied 
rapidity  of  conveyance,  if  this  argument  was  good  for  any  thing,  went  to  justify  a 
short  notice  as  a  practice  that  might  properly  be  observed,  not  only  now,  but  at  afl 
future  times,  whatever  might  be  the  circumstances,  if  the  minister  of  the  day  &ncied 
he  could  gain  any  advantage  by  acting  on  the  precedent.  He  had  neyer  blamed 
ministers  for  calling  the  parliament  together  at  this  season :  all  that  he  had  said  wsi^ 
that  reform  being  the  only  alleged  cause  for  its  meeting,  ministers  had  an  opporta- 
nity,  more  than  fourteen  days  before,  of  giving  notice  that  it  was  to  meet  now.  He 
should  not  have  objected  to  their  meeting  at  present,  after  only  fourteen  days'  notice 
if  any  sudden  disturbance  had  sprung  up  in  the  country;  but  his  objection  was,  tbst 
the  necessity  of  settling  the  question  of  reform  was  as  obvious  on  the  1st  as  it  was 
on  the  22nd  of  November.  lie  had  said  yesterday  that  he  was  afraid,  that  the  Re* 
form  Bill  was  proposed  and  supported  upon  principles  which  precluded  any  thiag 
like  a  final  settlement  of  the  question;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  that  impression  1^ 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  baronet,  who  contended  that  the  people  had  as  much  right  to 
equal  representation  in  that  House  as  the  king  had  to  his  crown,  or  as  the  peers  bsd 
to  their  Hcats  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  Now,  if  such  were  the  case,  be 
should  like  to  know  what  right  the  hon.  })aronct  had  to  draw  the  arbitrary  distinc- 
tion which  ho  had  drawn  between  such  of  the  {>eople  of  England  as  were  £10  house- 
holders, and  such  as  were  not.  If  ei\ual  representation  was  the  right  of  all — what 
could  be  said  of  this  Reform  bill — which  divided  the  people  into  classes,  and  limited 
the  right  of  being  directly  represented  to  the  occupation  of  a  £10  house?  He  denied 
the  existence  of  the  right,  either  on  one  side  or  t)ie  other  of  the  line  of  demarcation. 
But  how  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster,  who  claimed  the  elective  franchise  ss 
the  prescriptive  right  of  the  people  of  England,  could  tell  him,  that  this  bill,  which 
connnod  the  elective  franchise  to  £10  householders,  would  be  a  final  settlement  of 
the  Question,  he  could  not  for  his  life  understand.  He  would  bi^  leave  to  say  one 
wora  about  the  Unions.  The  lion,  baronet  had  complained  of  the  tone  in  which  be 
had  spoken  regarding  them.  Why,  it  was  the  very  tone  taken  in  that  Speech  from 
the  throne,  which  the  hon.  baronet  so  much  admired.  What  were  the  words  nscd 
by  his  Majesty  on  the  subject : — "  Sincerely  attached  to  our  free  constitution,  I  never 
can  sanction  any  interference  with  the  legitimate  exercise  of  those  rights  which 
secure  to  my  people  the  privileges  of  discus.sing  and  making  known  their  grievances; 
but  in  respecting  these  riglits,  it  is  also  my  duty  to  present  combinations,  under 
whatever  pretence,  whicli  in  their  form  and  character  are  incompatible  with  sU 
regular  government,  and  are  equally  oppnsc>d  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law;  and  1  know  that  I  shall  not  appeal  in  vain  to  my  faithful  subjects,  to  second 
my  determined  resolution  to  repress  all  illegal  proceedings,  by  which  the  peace  and 
security  of  uiy  dominions  may  be  endangered."  The  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  be 
defied  any  person  to  prove,  that  the  Unions  were  inconi|)atiblc  with  regular  goveni- 
ment,  and  were  opposed  either  to  the  spirit  or  the  provisions  of  the  law.  He  wouU 
only  say,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  baronet,  that  the  king,  for  whom  the  hon.  baronet  pro- 
fessed such  sincere  respect,  asserted,  that  he  knew  uf  the  existence  of  Unicms  con- 
federating in  England  to  oppose  both  the  spirit  and  the  provisions  of  the  law.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  particular  Political  Union  of  which  the  boo.  member 
for  Westminster  was  a  member,  was  opposed  to  the  law,  but  be  took  it  for  graaial 
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that  the  king  would  nerer  have  declared  his  determination  to  suppress  certain  com- 
binations, unless  such  combinations  existed,  and  unless  their  continued  existence  was 
firaoght  with  danger.     The  attack  on  them  did  not  originate  with  him — they  were 
denounced,  no  doubt  for  some  good  reason,  by  his  Majesty,  in  his  speec]3i  to  pariia- 
ment.    As  he  did  not  wish  to  revive  the  discussion,  which  ought  to  have  closed  last 
night,  he  would  not  enter  further  into  these  subjects  at  present.     As  he  was,  how- 
ever, on  his  legs,  he  would  state  to  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Palmerston),  that  there 
were  two  points  connected  with  our  foreign  policy,  on  which  he  required  some  infor- 
mation.    The  first  was,  whether  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  acquiesced 
in  the  abjudication  made  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  question  submitted 
to  ha  arbitration  respecting  the  North-eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States?    If 
the  negotiations  on  that  subject  were  not  yet  concluded,  he  would  not  insist  upon  an 
BMwer.    The  second  point,  on  which  he  was  going  to  propound  a  question,  was  one 
OB  which  he  was  surprised  that  no  observation  had  been  made  in  the  king*s  speech. 
It  rdated  to  the  condition  of  Greece.    He  was  surprised,  that  after  the  repeated 
iMDtion  which  had  been  made  of  the  condition  of  Greece,  in  the  speeches  from  the 
throne,  and  after  the  singular  events  which  had  recently  taken  place  there,  no 
aolice  of  Greece  should  be  found  in  the  speech.     He  asked,  whether  the  circum- 
NBoes  of  the  country  were  such  as  wouM  enable  the  noble  lord  to  give  him  an 
iMwer  upon  these  points  ? 

Viscount  Palmerston :  As  to  the  first  question  put  to  me  by  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
I  can  only  say,  that  the  decision  made  by  the  king  of  tho  Netherlands  is  to  be  sub- 
netted  to  the  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  of  next  month;  and  that  I  cannot  make 
my  communication  upon  that  subject  until  after  that  time.  As  to  the  question 
wmch  he  has  put  to  rae  respecting  Greece^  the  reason  why  no  mention  was  made  of 
that  country  in  the  speech  is,  that  the  matters  connected  with  it,  under  the  considera- 
tioo  of  the  conference,  arc  not  at  present  in  such  a  state  as  would  justify  the  g^vern- 
aieot  in  giving  any  final  answer  on  that  point.  My  right  hon.  niend  must  know, 
that  the  most  important  matter  is  the  selection  of  the  sovereign  for  that  country, 
which  has  not  yet  been  made.  I  can  assure  my  right  hon.  friend,  that  when  the 
progress  of  our  measures  shall  allow  us  to  make  a  communication  to  parliament,  we 
ihall  be  most  happy  to  make  it,  and  to  accompany  it  with  the  fullest  disclosures. 

The  report  on  the  address  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  address  ordered  to  be  pre- 
•eated  to  his  Majesty. 
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On  the  introduction  of  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England  and  Wales, 
Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  that  part  of  the  King*8  Speech  which  related  to 
Beform  in  Parliament  should  be  read.  It  was  read,  accordingly,  as  follows : — *'  I 
fcel  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  the  first  place,  to  recommend  to  your  most  careful  considera- 
tion, the  measures  which  will  be  proposed  to  you  for  a  reform  in  the  Commons  House 
of  iVirliament.  A  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question,  becomes  daily 
of  more  pressing  importance  to  the  security  of  the  state,  and  to  the  contentment  and 
wdfare  of  mv  people." 

He  then  alluded  to  that  portion  of  the  address  in  which  the  House— without  com- 
ing to  a  division — had  pledged  itself  to  a  careful  consideration  of  the  measure  which 
ihoold  be  proposed  to  it  for  a  reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  and 
concluded  a  long  and  elaborate  speech  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in,  **  A  bill 
to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales.** 

Sib  Robert  Pbel  rose  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  that  the  noble  lord  ( Althorp) 
would  be  pleased  to  state,  what  course  he  proposed  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill  through  the  House. 

Lord  Althorp  siud,  that  if  the  House  should  agree  to  allow  the  Mil  to  be  intro- 
duced and  read  a  first  time  on  this  evening,  he  should  propose  to  cany  it  no  further 
than  the  second  reading  before  the  Christmas  recess.  After  the  bill  should  have 
been  read  a  second  time,  he  would  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  till  after  the 
bdUdays.  As  to  the  dav  to  be  fixed  for  the  second  reading,  ha  thought,  that  at  the 
75— Vol.  II. 
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bill  would  be  prepared  and  ready  for  delivery  to  members  eariy  oa  Wedneidi 
would  not  be  too  soon  to  fix  the  second  reading  for  Friday.  There  would,  he  thou 
be  the  less  objection  to  this  course,  as  the  bill  had  been  so  fully  discuised  in  the 
session,  and  no  alteration  was  now  proposed  in  the  principle.  He  should  hope, 
if  it  were  not  intended  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Uuuse  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
the  discussion  might  be  reserved  for  the  second  reading. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  speaking  for  himself  only,  without  saying  whether  Fr 

would  or  would  not  be  a  convenient  day,  he  was  not  disposed  to  take  any  divi 

on  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill ;  and  was  willing  to  let  the  discus 

be  taken  on  the  second  reading.    If  the  House  took  the  same  view  of  the  subj 

and  he  believed  it  was  disposcMJ  to  allow  the  bill  to  be  brought  in,  any  discu&$ioi 

present  would  only  anticipate  that  which  must  take  place  in  the  next  stage, 

would  be  at  once  unprofitable  and  inconvenient.     On  that  occasion  they  would  k 

to  discuss  those  great  questions  which  the  noble  lord  had  omitted  to  notice,  nam 

the  necessity  of  making  this  extensive  change ;  whether  that  necessity,  if  it  exit 

arose  from  the  nature  of  things,  or  from  the  conduct  of  his  Miyesty^s  minist 

whether  the  real  motive  for  the  reform  bill  was  tlie  practical  permanent  good  it 

to  effect,  or  the  temporary  advantage  of  yielding  to  a  clamour  for  reform,  which 

been  mainly  encouraged  by  the  ministers  themselves.     These  were  questions  wl 

must  be  discussed  on  the  second  reading ;  but  without  entering  into  any  of  then 

the  present  occasion,  there  was  one  feeling,  which  it  was  vain  to  suppress— K>n 

which  there  must  be  general  and  unanimous  concurrence  on  all  sides — ^that  of  rejoM 

at  the  great  escape  they  had  had  from  the  bill  of  last  session ;  a  feeling  of  the  dee 

and  sincerest  gratitude  to  those  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  rescue  from  a  dai 

which  he  had  never  fully  appreciated  till  he  heard  the  speech  which  the  noble 

(Lord  John  Russell)  had  just  delivered.     He  would  not  say  by  what  mode  the  H< 

ought  to  express  its  thanks  for  that  escape,  and  for  the  opportunity  once  i 

afforded  to  it  of  again  deliberating  on  the  important  qhange  proposed  in  the  ( 

stitution  of  the  country;  but  this  he  did  know,  that  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord, 

the  new  bill,  now  moved  and  about  to  be  introduced,  were  a  full  and  com] 

answer  to  the  calumnies  of  the  lust  session,  against  the  factious  delays,  as  they  ^ 

then  colled,  of  those  who  sought  to  introduce  those  very  modifications  which  y 

now  rt>lied  on  as  the  great  improvements  of  the  bill.     The  advantage  of  those  n 

maligned  delays  and  objections  was  now  visible.     He  saw  it  in  many  places;  fo 

hearing  the  outline  of  the  new  bill,  he  found  that  there  was  scarcely  an  amendi 

which  had  been  offered  from  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House,  which  hoc 

been  adopted.    The  principle  of  population  was  abandoned — the  census  of 

present  year  was  preferred  to  the  census  of  1821 — the  rights  of  freemen  by  birt 

servitude  were  preserved — schedule  A  was  rc-modelled — schedule  B  was  to 

changed,  and  many  other  modifications,  which  the  opposition  had  struggled  in 

to  introduce  last  session,  were  now  voluntarily  admitted  by  the  noble  lord  i 

many  improvements  in  his  plan  of  reform.     Even  the  commissioners,  whoa 

ministers  had  so  strenuously  preserved  last  session,  were  now  to  be  given  up. 

would  not  go  into  the  other  changes  which  the  noble  lord  had  mentioned:  hevi 

not  stop  to  enquire  why,  when  five  boroughs  were  taken  out  of  schedule  A,  as  i 

more  should  be  added,  so  as  to  make  it  contain  the  exact  arbitrary  number  of 

six,  as  it  stood  in  the  last  bill,  when  clearly  fifty -one  was  the  proper  number,  ae 

ing  to  the  shewing  of  the  noble  lord  liinisclf.     He  would  not  examine  wh; 

number  of  boroughs  having  but  one  member  each  should  be  reduced  from  sixty 

to  forty-nine ;  nor  would  he  enter  into  any  ennuiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  chas 

the  right  of  voting  in  cities  and  counties;  but  leaving  all  thc'^e  as  matters  forf 

discussion,  he  must  congratulate  himself  and  his  right  hon.  friends  on  theoppoi 

they  made  to  the  last  bill,  of  the  beneficial  eflccts  of  which  they  had  now  suel 

questionable  proofs.     He  admired  the  candour  and  justice  of  the  noble  kM 

commenting  so  severely  on  the  blunders  and  defects  of  the  late  bill ;  but  be  o 

he  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  late  puriiament  i 

adoption  of  the  resolutions  of  General  Gascoyne. 

An  Hon.  Member  on  the  ministerial  side  here  intimated,  that  that  reiolutioi 
not  adopted  in  the  new  bill. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  bad  no  desire  to  misrepresent  what  fell  trxaa  the  noble  kvd 
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le  bad  distinctly  understood  him  to  say,  that  the  present  number  of  members  in 
Aie  House,  658,  would  be  preserved.  If  he  had  misunderstood  the  noble  lord,  he 
irould  of  course  sot  him  right. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  he  had  stated  his  intention  to  preserve  500  members ' 
for  England  and  Wales;  to  have  105  for  Ireland,  and  53  for  Scotland. 

8ir  Kobert  Peel :  Which  numbers,  as  he  calculated  them,  would  exactly  make  up 
the  present  number  of  the  House.  Now,  what  were  the  words  of  General  Gascoyne's 
resolution  but  these?  *^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  total  number 
of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  returned  to  Parliament  for  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  England  and  Wales,  ought  not  to  be  diminished."  He  had 
onderstood  the  noble  lord  to  say,  that  he  intended  to  preserve  the  present  numbers ; 
tod  what,  he  would  ask,  was  that  but  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  General 
Gtscoyne  ?  As  to  the  proportion  of  members  to  be  given  to  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
be  would  only  observe  at  present,  that  they  should  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct 
judgment  of  the  bill  for  England  and  Wales,  if,  before  they  proceeded  to  its  consi- 
deration, they  were  informed  of  what  was  intended  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  bills.  The  noble  lord  had  told  them,  that  he  still  adhered  to  the 
£10  clause.  He  cared  little  for  the  name :  the  name  might  be  preserved,  and  yet 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  qualification  professing  to  pass  under  that  name  might 
be  totally  changed.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  occupier  of  a  £10  house 
would  be  entitled  to  vote,  were  the  only  questions  worth  considering.  He  had  not 
risen  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  an  examination,  or  of  seeking  for  any  present 
explanation  from  the  noble  lord,  as  to  an}'  part  of  the  bill.  He  rose  chiefly  to 
vindicate  himself  and  his  hon.  friends  for  the  course  they  took  last  session,  in  oppos- 
ing the  bill  then  before  parliament.  After  all  that  had  been  said,  in  the  tlouse  and 
oat  of  the  House,  as  to  the  nature  and  alleged  object  of  that  opposition,  what  was 
U  length  the  result  ?  Why,  that  it  was  now  declared  to  be  the  deliberate  conviction 
of  the  king's  government,  that  the  objections  the  opposition  then  took  were  well 
fonnded.  On  this  important  question  of  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution  for  the 
Dountry,  they  now  saw  that  the  objections  then  urged  were  not  without  their  im- 
[Mrtant  use,  and  that  the  delay  of  a  few  months  could  not  now  be  considered  what 
t  had  then  been  so  constantly  held  up  to  be,  as  time  thrown  away.  In  a  measure 
)f  this  magnitude,  an  attention  to  the  most  minute  details  was  of  the  utmost  im* 
K)rtance ;  and  the  alterations  in  the  new  bill  proved,  that  when  they  came  to  discuss 
natters  of  such  extreme  interest,  involving  the  organization  of  a  new  frame  of 
Government,  they  were  bound  to  proceed  most  warily  and  discreetly,  and  not  to 
grudge  the  delay  of  a  few  months  employed  in  preparing  the  materials  out  of  which 
i  new  constitution  was  to  be  moulded.  Why  the  opportunity  was  not  taken  last 
ession  to  effect  the  alterations  which  were  now  proposed,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say ; 
)ut  that  such  an  opportunity  then  presented  itself  could  be  no  more  denied  than 
hat  such  an  opportunity  at  present  existed.  Whatever  might  be  his  objections  to 
he  bill  which  was  now  about  to  be  introduced,  he  rejoiced,  for  the  sake  of  the 
:haracter  of  those  on  that  side  of  the  House  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  act, 
hat  such  a  triumphant  refutation  had  been  brought  forward  of  charges  which  had 
)een  made  against  them.  He  rejoiced  at  the  delay  which  had  taken  place,  not  only 
in  account  of  the  amendments  which  had  been  made  in  the  details  of  the  bill,  but 
because — if  the  House  should  determine,  ou  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  to 
idopt  the  principle  of  the  measure,  and  to  make  so  extraordinary  and  extensive  a 
:hange  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of  the  government  of  this  country,  they  would 
)e  enabled  to  follow  the  example  of  the  king^s  government,  and  make  still  further 
mprovements  in  the  details  of  the  bill.  Another,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  a  great 
idvantage  arising  from  that  delay  was,  that  they  would  now  have  an  opportunity 
>f  discussing  this  important  question  in  a  state  of  greater  calmness,  ionuenced  by 
ess  excited  feelings,  and  altogether  under  circumstances  better  calculated  to  enable 
he  House  to  arrive  at  a  wise  and  dispassionate  conclusion.  It  could  not,  certainly, 
)e  denied  that  this  was  a  subject  which,  above  all  others,  was  deserving  of  a  calm, 
md  deliberate,  and  cool  consideration.  If  it  were  true  that  upon  subjects  of  com^ 
Mirative  indifference— upon  matters  infinitely  less  extensive  in  their  bearings  upon 
he  interests  and  welfare  of  the  country  at  large,  discussion  was  to  be  deprecateaat 
I  time  when  public  excitement  and  agitation  prevailed  with  regard  to  tbem— if  it 
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were  fit,  ft6cordiDg  to  the  just  doctrines  of  the  Lord  Chancellor«  thai  eftn  hi  li^ 
lating^  the  practice  of  anatomy— «ven  in  taking  precautions  againat  the  oootinoei 
commission  of  foul  and  systematic  murder,  discussion  should  be  poatponed.  until  thi 
first  burst  of  indignation  and  alarm  liad  subsided— surely  it, was  at  least  equally  fit, 
that  when  that  living  and  nobler  subject,  tne  constitution,  was  to  be  siibmitted  tn 
the  amputation  and  dissection  of,  he  must  s^y,  nut  very  ezperieoced  praotitioDen, 
the  most  delicate  operations  should  not  be  performed  while  their  pasaiooa  wera 
heated,  and  their  judgment  disturbed  by  external  clamour,  and  while  their  bands 
were  yet  trembling  with  the  fever  of  an  unusual  and  unnatural  excitement.     Greatly, 
therefore,  did  he  rejoice  at  what  had  occurred  at  the  close  of  last  seasion,  and  highJj 
gratified  was  he  that  they  should  be  enabled  te  benefit  by  the  suggestions  which  hsd 
been  then  made ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  delay  which  had  taken  place  with 
respect  to  this  measure,  they  could  now,  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  approach  tbs 
consideration  of  the  subject  with  that  calmness,  good  temper,  and  moderation,  whiek 
the  subject  demanded  and  deserved.     The  noble  lord  who  introduced  the  motion  to 
the  House,  said,  that  an  absolute  necessity  existed  for  the  speedy  and  aatisfactoiy 
settlement  of  this  question.     The  noble  lord  said,  that  extravagant  hopes  had  bees 
excited — that  undue  apprehensions  had  been  encouraged — and  that  there  wasio 
safe  alternative  but  to  turn  the  expectations  of  the  people  into  realities.    Tbit 
statement  of  the  noble  lord  was  a  decisive  proof  how  cautious  a  responsible  govera* 
ment  ought  to  be,  not  to  encourage  expectations  which  it  might  find  impouiUe  to 
satisfy,  and  not  to  take  a  course  that  necessarily  led  to  agitation  and  ezcitemsst 
which  it  might  find  it  difficult  to  allay.    The  assertion  of  the  noble  lord  remindsi 
him  of  what  he  had  heard  from  the  noble  lord  opposite  (the  Chancellor  of  tk 
Exchequer),  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  last  session.     That  noble  lord  then  told 
them,  that  when  his  Migesty^s  ministers  first  proposed  the  measure  of  reform,  they 
did  not  expect  that  it  would  be  carried  by  the  House  of  Commons.     It  was  s  re* 
markable  circumstance,  indeed,  that  when  such  a  question  was  to  be  brought  forward, 
his  Mige^ty^s  government  should  not  attempt  the  settlement  of  it  by  means  of  the 
free  and  unbiassed  judgment  of  both  Houses  of  parliament,  but  that  they  should,  is 
the  first  instance,  introduce  a  measure  which  they  expected  would  be  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  [^*  No,  no,*'  from  Lord  Aithorp.]     He  might  have  miswca 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded ;  but  oo  ois 
of  the  last  days  of  the  session  he  did  understand  the  noble  lord  to  say,  that  when  tbt 
measure  of  reform  was  first  brought  forward,  so  little  did  the  government  recto 
upon  the  success  of  their  measure,  that  they  expected  their  bill  would  be  at  ones  if 
jected.    He  for  one  deeply  regretted,  however  opposed  he  was  to  hon.  gontkoica  oe 
the  other  side  as  to  the  extent  and  necessity  of  reform,  that  the  same  moderation  lod 
temper  which  distinguished  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  that  nis^ht,  bad  not  pro- 
Tailed  in  the  councils  of  the  king's  government  wlien  this  question  had  been  firrt  is- 
troduced.     AVhether  they  were  to  expect  from  the  tone  of  the  noble  lord  to-oigW* 
that  considerable  modifications  would  yet  be  allowed  in  the  bill,  he  did  not  kaov* 
but  of  this  he  felt  convinced,  that  he  should  best  perform  his  duty  to  the  people  of 
thb  country  by  Tiewing  such  a  measure  as  this,  not  in  its  present  operation,  bat  is 
its  ultimate  and  permanent  efiects ;  and,  if  he  thought  it  would  be  ultimately  ssd 
permanently  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  by  giving  to  the  principle^ 
this  bill  a  steady,  and  firm,  though,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  prolong  agitadoo,  • 
reluctant  opposition. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  asked,  whether,  if  the  debate  upon  the  second  reading  of  tho  bill 
were  not  concluded  on  Friday  night,  it  was  the  intention  of  ministers  to  sit  <* 
Saturday  f  If  that  were  the  case,  and  the  discussion  were  protracted,  the  Sabbsik 
might  be  broken  in  upon,  lie  bo^rged,  tiierefore,  to  remind  them  of  thegresti>' 
convenience  of  sitting  on  that  day,  and  trusted  they  would  accordingly  postpooo  tl>' 
discussion  until  Monday. 

Lord  Aithorp  admitted  the  inconvenience,  but,  if  the  debate  lasted  more  thsD  00* 
night,  he  should  certainly  propose  to  sit  at  an  early  hour  on  Saturday. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  again  siuprgr^^  ^^^  ^he  second  reading  should  be  postpoood  f9 
Monday. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Charles  Wetberell,  who  stated  that  the  hon.  member  for  DorsitiM 
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(Mr.  Portman)  had  drawn  marvellously  large  conclusions  from  very  contracted  and 
confined  premises ;  and  promised  the  right  hon.  baronet  his  unflinching  opposition 
to  the  bai.— 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  could  be  supposed 
capable  of  seeking  to  induce  hon.  members  to  vote  with  him  by  any  twisting  or  un- 
worthy' modification  of  his  opinions ;  and  ho  should  also  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  it 
could  be  thought,  that  if  other  hon.  members  saw  reasons  to  modify  their  opinions, 
be  should  therefore  charge  them  with  inconsistency.  If  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Clive) 
should  differ  from  him  with  respect  to  the  great  measure  shortly  to  be  before  them* 
he  would  g^ve  his  noble  friend  full  credit  for  his  motives,  and  their  friendly  inter- 
eoarse  would  receive  no  interruption.  For  his  own  part,  he  could  not  consider  the 
alterations  which  had  been  made  in  the  proposed  bill  from  that  discussed  last  ses- 
don — though  they  were  improvements,  and  suggested  by  the  opponents  of  that  bill— 
luch  as  to  do  away  with  the  main  objections  which  he  had  stated  to  the  former 
measure.  Indeed,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  no  statement  could  be  more  painful  to 
the  ministers,  than  one  which  went  to  prove,  that  there  were  any  important  changes 
b  the  spirit  and  principle  of  their  measure.  That,  however,  was  not  the  occasion 
to  state  his  views  on  this  head.  All  he  would  then  say  was,  that  when  the  noble 
lord  (Althorp)  stated,  that  ministers  could  not  think  of  proposing  a  measure  of 
reform  less  efficient  than  the  last,  he  did  not  expect  that  such  alterations  and  conces« 
rions  would  have  been  made  as  would  have  induced  those  on  the  opposition  side  of 
the  House  to  support  it  at  all.  Whatever  other  hon.  members  might  do,  he  should 
oppose  the  second  reading. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 
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Mr.  Hume  said,  that  in  consequence  of  a  return  having  been  ordered  on  a  former 

evening,  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Sir  Robert 

^oglis),  respecting  the  Tithes  which  were  the  property  of  laymen  in  Ireland,  he 

wished,  in  order  that  the  returns  might  be  complete,  to  obtain  a  similar  return 

respet-ting  the  Tithes  which  were  in  the  hands  of  churchmen  in  that  country.    He 

Jierefore  begged  leave  to  move,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  bis 

^jesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions,  that  there  be  laid 

before  this  House  a  return,  by  the  registrar  in  each  diocese  in  Ireland,  of  the  number 

'*f  parishes,  the  tithes  of  which,  or  a  modus,  are  in  whole  or  in  part  the  property  of 

^i  paid  to  the  use  of  any  Bishop  or  person  in  holy  orders,  specifying  tne  name  of 

'Uch  Bishop  or  person  in  holy  orders,  and  the  amount  of  the  income  which  he  has 

<*erived  from  tithes,  or  from  a  modus,  from  each  such  parish  or  extra-parochial  place, 

^^  the  average  of  the  last  three  years  on  account  of  tithes  and  modus,  stating,  if 

^nder  the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  or  not;  distinguishing  whether  the  tithes  be 

'■^torial  or  vicarial,  and  the  amount  levied  on  arable  and  pasture  land,  respectively." 

,  Mr.  Crampton  said,  that  as  it  was  impossible  that  any  return  could  be  made  to 

either  motion,  he  thought  it  advisable  that  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford  should  move 

^W  his  order  be  rescinded,  and  then  perhaps  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  would 

^ot  object  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  entirely  acquiesced  in  the  very  sensible  and  judicious 
^iew  of  this  question  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Solicitor-general  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
J^rarapton).  If  the  motion  of  his  hon.  fViend,  the  member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  was  persevered  in,  for  a  return  from  the  lay  impropriators,  that  furnished  a 
**i|ficient  precedent  for  a  return  of  tithes  held  by  the  cler^ ;  but  there  were  strong 
^tjections  to  publish  the  names  of  the  clerical  holders  of  tithes  in  the  present  excited 
^tate  of  the  public  mind.  As  the  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland  had  given  notice  of 
^  niotion  relating  to  tithes,  perhaps  the  whole  question  had  better  be  left  in  his  hands. 
'^t  all  events,  he  should  recommend  his  hon.  friend  to  give  notice  to  have  his  order  can* 
^^Hed,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  would  withdraw  that 
^fore  the  House- 
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In  reply  to  Mr.  Shell, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  i^toms  now  aoqcfat 
for,  and  those  made  pursuant  to  act  of  parliament.  Under  the  Tithe  Compoaition 
Act,  the  amount  was  registered,  and  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  in 
each  case. 

The  motion  was  withdra^^'n,  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  gaye  notice  that  be  would 
move  to  have  his  order  rescinded. 


REFORM  PETITION. 

DSCSMBBB  16,  1831. 

Mr.  Warburton  presented  a  petition  from  a  body  of  persons  calling  themselTei 
members  of  the  National  Political  Union,  in  Council  assembled,  against  an^  ciaose  of 
the  Reform  Bill  which  should  require  the  payment  of  rent  or  taxes  as  qualification  to 
vote  for  members  to  serve  in  parUament. 

The  question  being  put  that  the  petition  be  brought  up, — 

Sib  Robebt  Pekl  said,  that  before  the  petition  was  brought  up,  he  must  beg  leavt 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  more  particularly  to  it.  The  petition  mofeiMi 
to  be  the  petition  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  a  society  called  the  rTatiooil 
Political  Union,  in  council  assembled,  and  it  appeared  to  him  impossible  for  the  Uout 
to  recognbe  such  a  body.  He  therefore  felt  it  his  duty,  as  many  other  petitions  of  Um 
same  nature  might  be  presented,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  point,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  particularly  when  he  referred  to 
his  Majesty's  proclamation;  for  although  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not 
this  particular  body  came  within  the  scope  of  that  proclanoation,  yet,  as  such  a  pro* 
clamation  had  been  issued  from  the  highest  authority  in  the  state,  mentioning  that 
societies  under  the  denomination  of  Political  Unions  had  been  found  contrary  to  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law,  he  thought  the  House  ought  to  be  careful  how  it  con- 
travened that  law,  by  recogpnising  the  acts  of  any  such  societies.  He  was  of  opioioa 
that  the  House  could  not  receive  a  petition  Irom  those  parties,  except  at  the  petitioo  of 
the  individuals.  When  they  addressed  the  House  as  members  of  the  Council  of  i  Po- 
litical Union,  in  council  assembled,  the  House  ought  to  be  cautious  how  it  gave  • 
sanction  to  the  petition  of  persons  assuming  such  a  title. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  although  on  many  occasions  petitions  were  pnfleoted 
from  persons  claiming  to  sign  them  as  members  of  certain  societies,  the  House  hv 
never  objected  to  receive  them  on  that  account.  It  was  as  the  petition  of  the  i>* 
dividual^  that  he  presented  the  present  petition.  He  was  not  aware  that  any  ilk^ 
act  had  been  committed  by  the  members  of  the  Union ;  on  the  contrary,  he  beliov*' 
that  they  had  not  infringed  on  any  Act  of  Parliament 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  disclaimed  sayine  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  any  ^ 
legal  act;  but  the  petition  expressly  set  forth  that  it  was  the  petition  of  mcobd* 
of  the  Council  of  a  Political  Union,  in  council  assembled.  His  Miyesty's  ^ 
clamation,  which  he  had  sent  for  immediately  on  seeing  the  title  of  the  petitK** 
described  the  illegal  unions  as  consisting  of  members  subject  to  the  control  ami  dii*^ 
tion  of  a  superior  Committee  or  Council.  He  therefore  thought  that  the  House  ought 
to  be  c&utious  not  to  give  a  body  which  might  fall  under  that  designation  the  po*^ 
of  approaching  it. 

Mr.  Warburton  would,  with  the  leave  of  the  House,  withdraw  the  petition  A>rtb0 
present,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  withdrawing  it  wholly,  for  he  would  preseotit 
on  a  future  day.  ^  . 

Sir  Robert  reel  would  meet  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman  in  the  »pin^  ^ 
which  he  made  it,  and  would  not  oppose  the  withdrawing  the  motion,  although  hv 
miffht  do  so. 

Petition  withdrawn. 


RUSSIAN  DUTCH  LOANS. 


RUSSIAN  DUTCH  LOANS. 

D£C£MBE&  16,  1831. 

•BERT  Feel  said,  he  was  sorry  to  interpose  a  moment^s  delay  before  the 
1  the  Reform  Bill  eoiDmenced ;  but,  with  the  consent  of  the  noble  lord 
he  was  going  to  put  a  question  upon  a  matter  totally  unconnected  with 
He  should  not  put  this  question  now,  if  it  did  not  involve  a  point  (as  it 
to  him)  of  considerable  constitutional  importance,  the  elucidation  of  which 
•t  to  be  postponed.  However,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
jT  of  a  discussion,  he  should  abstain  from  making  any  observations  except 
vere  necessary  to  render  the  matter  intelligible.  He  referred  to  that  loan 
ks  called  the  Russian  Loan.  The  original  circumstances  under  which  that 
entered  into,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  detail ;  but  it  would  bo  remem- 
the  House,  that,  in  the  year  1815,  we  contracted  with  the  king  of  the 
ids,  and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to  pay  the  interest  upon  a  proportion  of 
,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  upwards  of  two  millions.  .An  Act  of 
nt  was  accordingly  passed,  which  authorized  the  Treasury  to  continue  the 
of  the  interest,  conformably  to  our  engagement.  In  order  to  aseertain 
wc  were  bound,  consistently  with  law,  to  continue  that  payment,  it  was 

to  understand  precisely  what  was  the  nature  of  our  engagement.  The 
imount  of  the  loan  was  25,600,000  Dutch  guilders,  which  was  rather  more 
)00,000  sterling;  and  we  had  consented  to  pay  the  interest  of  one-third  of 

But  an  express  engagement  was  entered  into,  that  we  should  not  be  odlad 
my  the  interest  after  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the  Belgian,  fkro* 
ould  be  severed  from  the  kingdom  of  Holland.  He  apprehended  tliat  the 
1  and  sovereignty  of  ttiose  territories  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  put 
d.  On  the  '21st  of  June,  in  the  present  year,  in  the  speech  deliTerea  to 
it,  his  Majesty  recognised  the  right  of  the  people  of  Belgium  to  make  their 
mal  regulations,  and  to  settle  the  government  of  their  country  aooordiiw 
wn  views.  Therefore,  on  the  21st  of  June,  his  Migesty  admitted  the£ 
iration  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Now,  what  he  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord 
tber  directions  had  been  given  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the 
\n  up  to  the  present  day,  or  to  the  next  time  when  it  would  become  pay- 
1  if  not,  whether  he  did  not  consider  it  important  to  obtain  the  sanction 
nent  to  the  payment,  if  it  were  to  be  continued  ?  On  the  policy  of  oon- 
he  payment  he  said  notliing;  but,  in  conformity  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
7^  he  conceived  that  there  was  no  authority  in  the  Treasury  to  eonttnne  it. 
Jthorp  stated,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty^s  minbters,  and  of  the 
rs  of  the  Crown,  that  they  were  bound  to  continue  the  payment. 
bert  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  had  entirely  misunderstood  him.  He  was 
ilerin^  whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the 

0  continue  the  payment,  but  whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  law.  -  He 
)  know  whether  the  Exchecpier  was  warranted  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
^  the  public  money ;  and  he  entreated  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord  and 
mse  to  the  subject,  and  begged  them  to  consider  whether  parliament  ou|^t 
tc  without  giving  an  express  sanction  to  the  proceedings  of  bis  M^}esty*S 
mt. 

n  the  evening, — 

bert  Peel  did  not  wish  to  appear  captious;  but  really  the  matter  seemed 
clear,  and  at  the  same  time  so  important,  that  he  thought  it  better  to  state 
i^icws  at  once,  than  afterwards  to  turn  round  upon  his  Majesty*!  ministen, 
)  an  accusation  against  them  : — The  Convention  sud,  '*  It  is  understood 
h\  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the  said  payments  oil  the 
leir  Majesties  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
se  and  dt'termine,  should  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the  Belffio 

1  at  any  time  pass  or  bo  severed  from  the  dominions  of  his  Mi^ty  the 
the  Netherlands,  previous  to  the  complete  liquidation  of  the  same,**  The 
'arliament  said,  that  the  payments  should  continue  only  so  long  as  the 
^nts  entered  into  in  the  Cocvcntion  were  oontimied*   NoVy  the  ■owwign^y.. 
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In  reply  to  Mr.  Shell, — 

Sir  ifobert  Peel  said,  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  i^toms  now 
for,  and  those  made  pursuant  to  act  of  parliament.     Under  the  Tithe  Gomposidc:^ 
Act,  the  amount  was  registered,  and  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it 
each  case. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  gave  notice  that  be 
move  to  have  his  order  rescinded. 


REFORM  PETITION. 

DSCSMBBB  16,  1831. 

Mr.  Warburton  presented  a  petition  from  a  body  of  persons  calling  themtalvei 
members  of  the  National  Political  Union,  in  Council  assembled,  against  anpr  daose  of 
the  Reform  Bill  which  should  require  the  payment  of  renter  taxes  as  qnaliflcalion  to 
vote  for  members  to  serve  in  parliament. 

The  question  being  put  that  the  petition  be  brought  up, — 

Sib  lioBSBT  Pekl  said,  that  before  the  petition  was  brought  up,  he  must  beg  letit 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  more  particularly  to  it.  The  petition  profaMid 
to  be  the  petition  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  a  society  called  the  National 
Political  Union,  in  council  assembled,  and  it  appeared  to  him  impossible  for  the  Hooie 
to  recognise  such  a  body.  He  therefore  felt  it  his  duty,  as  many  other  petitions  of  ^ 
same  nature  might  be  presented,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  point,  wbich 
appeared  to  him  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  particularly  when  he  referred  to 
his  Msyesty^s  proclamation;  for  although  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not 
this  particular  body  came  within  the  scope  of  that  proclamation,  yet,  as  such  a  pnr 
clamation  had  been  issued  from  the  highest  authority  in  the  state,  mentioning  thst 
societies  under  the  denomination  of  Political  Unions  had  been  found  contrary  totbs 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law,  he  thought  the  House  ought  to  be  careful  how  iteoD- 
travened  that  law,  by  recognising  the  acts  of  any  such  societies.  He  was  of  opiaio* 
that  the  House  could  not  receive  a  petition  Irom  those  parties,  except  as  the  petition  of 
the  individuals.  When  they  addressed  the  House  as  members  of  the  Council  of  i  Fo- 
litical  Union,  in  council  assembled,  the  House  ought  to  be  cautious  how  it  gaiw  • 
sanction  to  the  petition  of  persons  assuming  such  a  title. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  although  on  many  occasions  petitions  were  pnMrfK 
from  persons  claiming  to  sign  them  as  members  of  certain  societies,  the  House  M 
never  objected  to  receive  them  on  that  account.  It  was  as  the  petition  of  tiMj*" 
dividuals  that  he  presented  the  present  petition.  He  was  not  aware  that  any  iU^ 
act  had  been  committed  by  the  members  of  the  Union;  on  the  contrary,  he  bclio**" 
that  they  had  not  infringed  on  any  Act  of  Parliament 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  disclaimed  sayinff  that  they  had  been  guQty  of  asv  il* 
legal  act;  but  the  petition  expressly  set  forth  that  it  was  the  petition  of  mcoiW* 
of  the  Council  of  a  Political  Union,  in  council  assembled.  His  Majesty*!  ^ 
clamation,  which  he  had  sent  for  immediately  on  seeing  the  title  of  the  pelip* 
described  the  illegal  unions  as  consisting  of  members  subject  to  the  control  ami  St^ 
tion  of  a  superior  Committee  or  Council.  He  therefore  thought  that  the  Houseoaf^ 
to  be  cautious  not  to  give  a  body  which  might  fall  under  that  designation  the  p^ 
of  approaching  it. 

Mr.  Warburton  would,  with  the  leave  of  the  House,  withdraw  the  petition  ft^r'^ 
present,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  withdrawing  it  wholly,  for  he  would  preW**^ 
on  a  future  day.  ^ ,  . 

Sir  Robert  Feel  would  meet  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman  in  the  >p*nt  * 
which  he  made  it,  and  would  not  oppose  the  withdrawing  the  motion,  ahhoagl*  ^ 
miffht  do  so. 

Petition  withdrawn. 


RUSSIAN  DUTCH  LOANS.  OT^ 

RUSSIAN  DUTCH  LOANS. 

December  16,  1831. 

Sir  Robebt  Peel  said,  he  was  sorry  to  interpose  a  moment's  delay  before  the 
debate  on  the  Reform  Bill  commenced ;  but,  with  the  consent  of  the  noble  lord 
opjposite,  he  was  going  to  put  a  question  upon  a  matter  totally  unconnected  with 
reform.    He  should  not  put  this  question  now,  if  it  did  not  inyoWe  a  point  (as  it 
appeared  to  him)  of  considerable  constitutional  importance,  the  elucidation  of  which 
ought  not  to  be  postponed.     However,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
possibility  of  a  discussion,  he  should  abstain  from  making  any  observations  except 
sach  as  were  necessary  to  render  the  matter  intelligible.     He  referred  to  that  loan 
which  was  galled  the  Russian  Loan.    The  original  circumstances  under  which  that 
loan  was  entered  into,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  detail ;  but  it  would  be  remem- 
)>^red  by  the  House,  that,  in  the  year  1815,  we  contracted  with  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to  pay  the  interest  npon  a  proportion  of 
that  loan,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  upwards  of  two  miUioos.    An  Act  of 
Parliament  was  accordingly  passed,  which  authorized  the  Treasury  to  contlnne  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  conformably  to  our  engagement.     In  order  to  Mcertain 
whether  we  were  bound,  consistently  with  law,  to  continue  that  payment,  it  was 
necessary  to  understand  precisely  what  was  the  nature  of  our  engagement.    The 
ofigioal  amount  of  the  loan  was  25,600,000  Dutch  guilders,  which  was  rather  more 
than £2,000,000  sterling;  and  we  had  consented  to  pay  the  interest  of  one-third  of 
that  sum.   But  an  express  engagement  was  entered  into,  that  we  shoold  not  be  ealled 
upon  to  pay  the  interest  afler  the  possession  and  sovere^nity  of  the  Belsian:  pro* 
^ces  should  be  severed  from  the  kingdom  of  Holland,    lie  apprehended  that  the 
possession  and  sovereignty  of  those  territories  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  past 
^  severed.     On  the  21st  of  June,  in  the  present  year,  in  the  speech  delivered  to  ■ 
parliament,  his  Majesty  recognised  the  right  of  the  people  of  Belgium  to  make  their 
oirn  internal  regulations,  and  to  settle  the  government  of  their  country  according 
to  their  own  views.     Therefore,  on  the  21st  of  June,  his  Majesty  admitted  the  & 
facto  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms.     Now,  what  he  wished  to  ask  the  noUe  lord 
Was,  whether  directions  had  been  given  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the 
Dutch  loan  up  to  the  present  day,  or  to  the  next  time  when  it  would  become  pay*  - 
able;  and  if  not,  whether  he  did  not  consider  it  important  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  parliament  to  the  payment,  if  it  were  to  be  continued  ?     On  the  policy  of  con- 
tinuing the  payment  he  said  nothing;  but,  in  conformity  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  law,  he  conceived  that  there  was  no  authority  in  the  Treasury  to  continue  it. 
Lord  Althorp  stated,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  of  the 
law-officers  of  the  Crown,  that  they  were  bound  to  continue  the  payment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  had  entirely  misunderstood  him.  He  was 
not  considering  whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the 
country  to  continue  the  pa3rment,  but  whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  law.  •  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Exchequer  was  warranted  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
in  issuing  the  public  money ;  and  he  entreated  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord  and 
of  the  House  to  the  subject,  and  begged  them  to  consider  whether  parliament  ought 
to  separate  without  giving  an  express  sanction  to  the  proceedings  of  his  M^esty*f 
government. 
Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  wish  to  appear  captious ;  but  really  the  matter  seemed  - 
to  him  so  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  so  important,  that  he  thou^t  it  better  to  state 
fully  his  views  at  once,  than  afterwards  to  turn  round  upon  his  Majesty's  ministers. 
and  make  an  accusation  against  them  : — The  Convention  said,  "  It  Is  onderstood 
and  agreed  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the  said  payments  on  the 
part  of  their  Majesties  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and.  the  king  of  Great  Britain* 
shall  cease  and  determine,  should  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the  Belgic 
provinces  at  any  time  pass  or  be  severed  from  the  dominions  of  his  Mi^ty  Uie 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  previous  to  the  complete  liquidation  of  the  same.**  The 
Act  of  Parliament  said,  that  the  payments  should  continue  only  so  long  as  the 
engagements  entered  into  in  the  Convention  were  oontinuod.   Now*  the  wteieign^y. 
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of  the  Belg^  proTinees  had  passed  away  from  the  king  of  Holland  more  than  lu 
months  ago,  and  the  deht  had  not  been  liquidated.  Whaterer  honour  or  policy, 
therefore,  might  dictate,  he  doubted  that  the  Exchequer  had  authority  to  eontinnc 
those  payments. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

DSCKMBBB  17,  1831. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Order  of  the  day  was  read  for  resuming 
the  debate  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sir  Robsbt  Pbel  said,  that  at  that  late  hour  of  the  niffht,  and  in  tluit  stage  of 
the  debate,  when  so  short  a  time  was  left  for  discussion,  unfess  that  diicnsaion  wera 
(contrary  to  the  usual  practice)  protracted  into  the  morning  of  Sunday,  he  should 
have  desired  at  once  to  address  himself  to  those  arguments  in  favour  of  tbta  measura 
which  remained  unanswered,  without  referring  to  any  matters  of  a  private  or  per* 
sonal  nature.  But  the  speech  of  the  learned  member  for  Calne  (Mr.  Maoaiilay) 
who,  for  the  fourth  time,  had  thought  it  desirable  to  introduce  topics  unoonneetea 
with  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  who  had  addressed  himself  in  a  manner  purely 
personal  to  him — compelled  him  to  adopt  a  different  course;  for  he  should  ba 
unworthy  of  the  situation  which  he  held  in  that  House,  if  he  permitted  the  debate 
to  close  without  reference  to  those  topics.  He  thought,  that  the  learned  gentleman* 
having  already,  in  the  three  speeches  he  had  made  in  favour  of  reform,  taunted  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  question,  might  have  left  that  subject  at  rest.  But 
the  learned  gentleman  again  returned  to  the  charge,  bursting  with  aU  the  *^  swel- 
tering venom**  which  had  been  collecting  during  the  days  and  nights  that  had 
passed  since  the  last  attack. 

The  hon.  member  had  charged  him  with  having  been  guilty  of  ingratitude  towards 
the  present  ministry  in  the  course  he  had  been  pursuing.  The  hon.  gentleman  said, 
^^  When  you  proposed  the  Catholic  question,  they  who  had  before  brought  it  for- 
ward, handsomely  gave  you  their  coniial  support ;  and  when  they  bring  forward 
the  Reform  BiU,  why  do  not  you  return  the  compliment,  and  support  reform  ?** 
What  exalted  notions  of  public  duty  the  learned  gentleman  must  have !  He  makes 
it  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  civility ;  a  sort  of  interchange  of  compliments.  But  tha 
learned  gentleman  overlooked  the* essential  difference  in  the  two  cases.  The  gentle- 
men opposite  supported  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  when  brought  forward  by 
him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  because  they  had  always  supported  it.  Had  he  supported  reformr 
No,  never ;  and  yet  the  learned  gentleman  contended  that  he  ought  to  support  it 
now,  not  from  conviction,  but  from  gpratitude. 

The  learned  gentlenian*s  charge  amounted  to  a  charge  of  gross  and  corrupt  ^km- 
tasy.  He  accused  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  of  having  brought  forward,  first,  the  Rcv^l 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  secondly,  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  BiUr— 
not  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  but  from  the  mere  love  of  the  power  or  emolumeots 
of  office,  and  the  desire  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  credit  which  was  due  to  others 
He  had  long  been  silent  under  these  charges — in  the  first  place,  because  he  did  not 
think  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  could  properly^  make  the  neoeaaary  dis- 
closures ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  he  was  conscious  of  having  acted  firoa 
pure  motives,  and  because  he  felt  assured  that  the  time  must  come  when  thoss 
motives  would  be  justly  appreciated. 

Now,  to  benn  with  the  first  of  these  charges.  He  met  it  with  a  positive  denial 
of  the  fact.  He  had  not  undertsken,  as  a  minister,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts.  As  a  minister  of  the  Crown  he  had  opposed  it,  and  he  was  beaten. 
When  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  brought  forward  the  queation,  the 
ministers  had  been  left  in  a  minority,  and  having  been  so  left,  he  had  not  made  aav 
attempt  to  deprive  the  noble  lord  of  the  honour  due  to  his  succesii ;  but  convinced, 
after  what  had  occurred,  that  something  must  be  done  towards  the  settlement  of  the 
question,  he  had  privately  and  unostentatiously  laboured  all  in  his  power  to  cfieet 
«ao  amicable  settlement.     ^Bnt,"  said  the  hon.  and  laamed  |  Bntlemaiiv  '*wlgrt 
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hating  opposed  this  while  in  office,  did  you  not  resign  when  you  fonnd  your  oppo- 

ution  unaTiuling?**    The  hon.  member,  with  his  usual  discretion,  seemed  to  wield 

a  two-edged  sword,  which  equally  wounded  friends  and  foes.    Was  it  a  matter 

of  ineTitable  necessity  that  ministers  should  resign  when  they  could  not  carr^  into 

efiect  a  measure  to  which  they  were  favourable?    If  it  were  so,  then  why  did  not 

the  present  minbters  resign  when  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  Reform  Bill  f 

He  made  no  charge  against  them  for  not  resigning ;  on  the  contrary,  he  contended 

that  it  was  not  fair  to  infer  improper  conduct,  because  ministers  did  not  at  once 

I'esign  when  they  were  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  oppose  or  to  carry  a  particular 

measore. 

What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  he,  having  failed  in  his  opposition 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  continued  in  office  ?  On  the  9th 
of  January,  1828,  he  was  called  on  to  form  part  of  the  ministry.  There  had  been 
three  recent  changes  of  the  government;  the  last,  the  administration  of  Lord 
Goderich,  having  existed  eight  weeks  only.  There  were  three  parties  in  the  state ; 
the  Tories,  the  Whigs,  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning.  In  the  government  of  Lord 
Ooderich,  two  of  these  parties  had  been  united,  and  yet  that  government  came  to 
>Q  untimely  end,  from  its  own  intrinsic  weakness,  before  a  blow  was  struck — before 
eren  parliament  was  assembled.  In  the  month  of  January,  the  Duke  of  Welling^n 
s  ^u  called  on  to  form  an  administration.  The  duke  and  himself  were  obliged  to 
3  postpone  the  meeting  of  parliament  till  the  29th  of  January,  and  on  the  26th  of 
f  February,  one  month  after  his  noble  friend  and  he  had  taken  office,  the  noble  lord 
z  (I^rd  John  Russell)  brought  the  subject  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  forward, 
2  and  minbters  were  beaten  on  the  question.  Was  there  any  gentleman  who  would 
1  ^Te  had  them  abandon  the  king,  one  month  after  a  signal  proof  that  no  other  party, 
^7,  no  combination  of  other  parties,  could  make  a  permanent,  or  even  a  decent  go* 
yerament  ?  This  he  considered  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge,  that,  having  failed 
u>  resisting  a  certain  measure,  he  had  not  forthwith  resigned  office. 

He  now  came  to  the  heavier  charge,  to  that  connected  with  the  Catholic  question. 
For  several  years  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  resisting  concession  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  He  hod  taken  that  part  from  a  serious  doubt,  whether,  viewing  the  state 
<>f  property  in  Ireland  —the  state  of  the  Protestant  church — the  state  of  society  in  a 
conntiy  wherein  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the 
^tablished  religion  of  that  country,  the  concession  of  equal  political  power  to  the 
'^oian  Catholics  would  extinguish  its  religious  discord,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
ultiniate  repose.  But  a  combination  of  circumstances  had  concurred  to  convince  him 
that  exclusion  was  no  longer  maintainable — that  there  was  greater  risk  to  the  peace 
^^  Ireland,  and  to  tho  security  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  and  Protestant  inte- 
Jj?ta,  in  attempting  to  prolong  that  exclusion,  than  in  the  removal  of  every  existing 
disability  under  which  the  Roman  Catholic  laboured.  When  he  had  declared  that 
*^  opinions  were  unchanged  on  the  Catholic  question,  what  did  he  mean  ?  Simply 
tiiis^hat  his  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  concession — his  fears  that  it  would 
^^^  produce  satisfaction  and  harmony,  remained  the  same;  but  still  there  was  a 
P^'^n  and  impending  evil,  which  could  only  be  averted  by  incurring  the  remoter 
.'^^^rds  of  concession,  an  evil  which  would,  after  desolating  Ireland,  leave  the  ques- 
^^^  of  concession  where  it  found  it,  or  rather,  with  .a  diminished  prospect  of  any 
**^i^factory  settlement. 

,   ^tito  some  of  the  reasons  for  entertaining  these  opinions  he  could  not  then  enter ; 

!|^^  the  events  of  the  Clare  election  showed  that  matters  could  no  longer  rest  where 

th^  then  were — that  there  must  be  either  a  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  or 

I  ^   elective  franchise  must  be  modified.     But  in  a  House  of  Commons  recently 

^^ted,  the  Roman  Catholics  had  an  actual  majority.    There  was,  in  truth,  so  large 

^J^ass  of  Protestant  influence  and  Protestant  opmion  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 

. p^tnan  Catholics,  encouraging  their  vehemence,  and  defeating  the  efforts  to  restrain 

^  ,that  further  opposition  to  a  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question  became,  in  bis 

^^tiion,  equally  mischievous  and  impracticable.     With  that  opinion,  what  course 

^  he  bound  to  pursue  ?     Was  it  his  duty  to  consult  his  own  personal  interests,  to 

^^intain  his  own  personal  consistency,  by  continuing  and  encouraging  resistance— 

^^  to  say,  as  he  had  said,  to  the  king,  of  whom  he  was  the  minister — *^  On  the  balance 

^^  pttbhc  evils  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  less  of  hazard  in  concession  than  in  continued 
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and  fruitless  resistance,  and  therefore  I  advise  concession  ?** — The  qiiettioii,  lo  frr 
as  any  charge  could  be  justly  preferred  against  him,  was  this.     In  giTiog  that  ad- 
vice  to  the  king,  was  he  influenced,  as  the  learned  gentleman.  insiDuatm,  bj  anj 
desire  of  office,  any  wish  to  usurp  honour  or  credit  due  to  others,  or  by  any  baae 
interested  motive  of  any  kind  ? 

He  trusted  he  should  be  able  now  to  vindicate  himself  for  all  time  to 
any  charge,  or  any  suspicion,  on  that  head. 

After  the  discussions  in  the  two  Houses  of  parliament  on  the  Catholie 
in  the  session  of  1828 — frequent  communication  took  place  between  himself 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  respecting  the  position  of  that  question — and  each  of 
had  come  to  tlie  conclusion,  that  it  could  not  safely  be  left  in  the  position  in  whi< 
it  had  stood  for  so  many  years — the  members  of  the  king's  goTermnent  havii 
no  opinion  in  common  upon  it,  and  the  two  Houses  of  parliament  coming  to  opposk.  ne 
decisions. 

He  left  town  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  session,  and  the  communication  to  wfai  ^^b 
he  referred  was  continued  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  confidential  and  mc^Ht 
unreserved  corres{K)ndenee,  from  wiiich  he  should  quote  those  passages  which  wol^  id 
explain  his  own  personal  views  and  wishes  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  settling  fc.  Ae 
Catholic  question.  In  llie  month  of  Au|<pust,  18*28,  he  wTote  a  letter  to  the  I>iiL»  of 
Wellington,  which,  after  entering  fully  into  the  general  policy  of  attempting  a  ib^ai) 
adjustment  of  the  question,  proceeds  in  these  terms : — 

**  I  have  thus  written  to  you  without  reserve  upon  the  first  and  great  qaestioim  of 
all ;  the  policy  of  seriously  considering  this  long-agitated  question,  with  a  new  to 
its  adjustment.  I  have  proved  to  you,  I  trust,  that  no  false  delicacy  in  respeefc  to 
past  declarations  of  opinion — no  fear  of  the  imputation  of  inconsistency,  will  prer^jnt 
me  from  taking  that  part,  which  present  dangers,  and  a  new  position  of  affairs,  m-*J 
require.  I  am  ready,  at  the  hazard  of  any  sacrifice,  to  maintain  the  opinions  wh.  M<h 
I  now  deliberately  give — that  there  is  upon  the  whole  less  of  evil  in  making  a  «Je- 
cided  effort  to  settle  the  Catholic  question,  than  in  leaving  it  as  it  has  been  leflc  — 
an  open  question ;  the  government  being  undecided  with  respect  to  if,  and  paraly^^ 
in  consequence  of  that  indecision  upon  many  occasions  peculiarly  requiring  proiV  P' 
titude  and  energy  of  action. 

'*  I  must  at  the  same  time  express  a  very  strong  opinion,  that  it  would  not  condms^ 
to  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question,  that  the  charge  of  it  in  the  Uous^  ^ 
Commons  should  be  committed  to  my  hands. 

**  I  put  all  personal  feelings  out  of  the  question.     They  are,  or  ought  to  be,  ve^J 
subordinate  considerations  in  matters  of  such  moment ;  and  I  give  the  best  proof  ihMt 
I  disregard  them,  by  avowing  that  I  am  quite  ready  to  commit  myself  to  the  support 
of  the  principle  of  a  measure  of  ample  concession  and  relief,  and  to  use  every  effort 
to  promote  the  final  arrangement  of  it. 

'*  But  my  support  will  be  more  useful,  if  I  give  it  with  the  cordiality  with  which 
it  shall  be  given,  out  of  office.  Any  authority  which  I  may  possess,  as  teodiogto 
reconcile  the  Protestants  to  the  measure,  would  be  increased  by  my  retiremeot  I 
have  been  too  deeply  committed  on  the  question — have  expressed  too  strong  opioioM 
in  respect  to  it — too  much  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  Roman  Catholics — too  much 
apprehension  as  to  the  immediate  and  remote  consequences  of  yielding  to  their 
claims — to  make  it  advantageous  to  the  king's  service  that  I  should  be  the  iDdividual 
to  originate  the  measure." 

The  letter  from  which  he  was  quoting  concludes  thus:  "  Consider  these  things 
well.  If  the  question  is  to  he  taken  up,  there  is  clearly  no  safe  altemative  but  the 
settlement  of  it.  Every  consideration  of  private  feelings  and  individual  interests 
must  l>e  disregarded. 

**  From  a  strong  sense  of  what  is  best  for  the  success  of  the  measure,  I  reliere  you 
from  all  difficulties  with  resfH^ct  to  myself.  I  do  not  merely  volunteer  my  retirement 
at  whatever  may  be  the  most  convenient  time — I  do  not  merely  give  you  the  promise, 
that  I  will,  out  of  office  (be  the  sacrifices  that  I  foresee,  private  and  publie,  what 
tliey  may),  cordially  co-oi)erate  with  you  in  the  settlement  of  this  question,  and 
cordially  support  your  government ;  but  I  add  to  this,  my  decided  and  deliberate 
opinion->that  it  will  tend  to  the  satibfactory  adjustment  of  the  question,  if  the  on- 
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fjinti^ng  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  general  raperintendenee  of  Itt 
proflrress,  be  committed  to  other  hands  than  mine." 

He  tmsted  that  he  had  thus  shown,  that,  when  he  originally  ooDConred  in  the 
coarse  which  was  afterwards  adopted,  he  had  not  been  swayed  by  any  considerationft ' 
but  those  of  public  duty.  He  remained  until  the  month  of  January^  1829,  retaining 
a  decided  opinion  that  the  government  ought  to  bring  forward  the  Roman  Catholie 
Relief  Bill  without  delay,  but  in  the  earnest  hope  and  belief,  that  his  support  to 
that  measure  would  be  given  by  him  in  a  private  capacity.  But  in  the  coone  of 
that  month  it  was  prov^  to  him  to  demonstration,  that  his  retirement  firom  ofllea 
would  aggravate  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  already  to 
contend,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  them  insuperable.  He  ha^  therefore,  written 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a  letter,  which  bore  date  the  12th  January.  He  repeated, 
in  that  letter,  that  his  retirement  from  office  was  the  only  step  which  he  could  take^ 
which  would  be  at  all  satisfactory  to  his  own  feelings ;  he  deprecated,  in  the  most  . 
earnest  manner,  the  necessity  that  he  should  be  the  person  to  bring  forward  the 
Question  in  the  House  of  Commons ,  but  he  concluded  that  letter  by  the  following 
oeelaratiou : — *'  But  I  will  have  no  reserve  with  you.  I  know  all  the  difficnltieB  m 
your  situation.  I  know  how  those  difficulties  have  been  recently  increased,  as  well 
by  the  communications  which  have  taken  place  with  the  bishops,  as  by  the  necessary 
recall  of  Lord  Anglesey. 

**  You  will  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  the  declaration  which  I  am  about  to  makoi 
and  you  will  take  no  advantage  of  it  unless  it  be  absolutely  necessaiy. 

^^  If  my  retirement  should  prove,  in  your  opinion,  after  the  communications  which 
you  may  have  with  the  king,  and  with  those  whom  it  may  be  necessary  fbr  yon  to 
consult — an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  course  which  I  believe  to  he 
unavoidable;  in  that  case  you  shall  command  every  service  that  I  can  render  in  any 
capacity." 

On  this  letter  of  the  12th  January  he  found  the  following  endorsement,  written  at 
the  time: — **  When  I  wrote  this  letter,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  had  had  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Welluig^ 
ton,  and  had  declared  to  him  that  they  were  finally  resolved  to  give  their  decided 
opposition  to  the  proposed  measure  for  the  relief  of  uie  Roman  Catholics." 

The  circumstance  referred  to  in  that  memorandum,  and  the  earnest  appeal  <niado 
to  him  by  the  king,  not  to  shrink  from  proposing  a  measure  which,  as  a  minister, 
he  advised  the  king  to  adopt,  left  him  no  alternative,  consistent  with  hononr  and  pnblie 
duty,  but  to  make  the  bitter  sacrifice  of  every  personal  feeling,  and  himself  to  originata 
the  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  relief.  Could  he,  when  the  king  thus  appealed  to  him, 
when  theking  referred  to  hisown  scruples — to  his  own  uniform  opposition  to  the  measnre 
in  question— when  he  said,  *^  You  advise  this  measure — you  see  no  escape  from  it — yon 
ask  me  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  opinion  and  of  consistency — ^will  yon  not  make  the  same  ^ 
sacrifice  ?  *'  what  answer  could  he  return  to  his  sovereign  but  the  one  he  did  return ; 
viz.,  that  he  would  make  that  sacrifice,  and  would  bear  his  full  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  unpopularity  of  the  measure  he  advised?  So  much  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  the  motives  by  which  he  had  been  swayed. 

While  he  totally  abjured  the  doctrine  of  the  learned  gentleman,  that  he  was  booad 
to  support  reform  because  the  advocates  of  reform  had  supported  the  CatbdBe 
question,  he  would  never  retract  the  opinions  he  had  expressed  with  regard  to  thoM 
who,  being  politically  opposed  to  him,  had  supported  most  zealously  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Relief  Bill.  lie  mUst  repeat  now  what  he  had  before  said,  that  the  conduct  of 
those  gentlemen  who  had  given  him  their  support  on  the  Catholic  question,  wis 
dictat^  by  the  purest  and  most  honourable  motives,  and  entitled  that  party  to  Ids 
respect  and  ^atitude.  He  said  so  at  the  time;  but  did  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
therefore  thmk,  that  with  **  bated  breath  and  whispering  hombleness,''  he  should 
shrink  from  offering  opposition  to  this  bill?  Was  he  not  at  liberty  boldly  to  smr, 
that  he  thought  the  king^s  ministers  were  in  error,  if  he  thought  them  so?  If  M*^ 
considered  he  wds  disqualified  from  taking  the  most  decided  plut  on  reform,  he  woidd 
abdicate  his  functions,  and  not  stand  there  to  offer  weak  opposition  to  the  measnre. 
He  would  assert,  however,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  offieir  this  oppositioii,  and,  with* 
out  any  compromise  of  principle,  or  rendering  himself  liable  to  any  chaige  of  ingratiF* 
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tude  or  inoonsistency,  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  extensive  mmnxm  of 
reform  proposed  by  the  ministers. 

A  great  part  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  turned  upon  the  quesUoUt  Ml 
whether  this  measure  was  fur  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country,  but  who 
were  the  parties  that  caused  the  present  excitement?    The  assumption  was,  that  to 
the  pressure  of  external  force  we  must  give  way.  and  that  we  had  no  altemativo  baft 
that  of  satisfying  the  craving  of  the  people.     The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  *'  How 
is  it  that  we  can  have  eyes  and  nut  sec,  ears  and  not  hear,  legs  and  not  walk;  how 
is  it  that  all  our  senses  do  not  convince  us  that  reform  must  be  conceded  P'*    Would 
he  ask  the  same  question  of  the  Marquis  of  Lan5tdown,  who  had  eyes,  and  oon,  and 
legs;  but  who  had  neither  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  walked,  having  for  years  o] 
puiiamentary  reform?    The  hon.  gentleman  was  very  severe  on  all  doubt  modi 
cision  in  matters  of  public  concern.    Uow  was  it,  then,  that  the  hon.  and  ~ 
gentleman  was  himself  still  undecided  on  that  important  point,  the  ballot?     How 
did  it  happen  that,  like  a  certain  animal  (to  which  he  meant  by  no  means  to  eom; 
him)  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  remained 
balancing,  and  unable  to  decide,  between  two  series  of  arguments?    He  bad 
accused  of  obstinately  resisting  the  popular  demand  for  reform,  and  he  felt  that  fi 
many,  the  majority,  of  the  members  of  the  present  reform  government,  such 
accusation  fell  with  a  particular  ill  grace.     Had  hon.  members  forgotten  the  events 
of  the  vear  1827?    Did  they  recollect,  that  in  that  year  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowa, 
Lord  ralmcrston,  and  the  two  Mr.  (grants,  and  other  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  tools. 
office  under  Mr.  Canning  ? — Mr.  Canning,  the  uncompromisinor  foe  of  all  reform  ; 
and  who  emphatically  declared  in  that  House  (and  that,  too,  be  it  remembered,  after 
these  nol)le  and  right  hon.  gentlemen  had  joined  his  administration),  that  he  would 
oppose  reform  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.    Perhaps  it  might  be  said,  thai  though 
these  were  Mr.  Canning*s  i>ersonal  feelings  with  respect  to  this  particular  questloo 
of  reform,  it,  like  the  Catholic  question,  might  be  open  to  every  member  of  the  govern- 
ment to  speak  and  vote  as  he  pleased  without  affecting  its  integrity.    His  noble  and 
right  hon.  friends  had  not  this  resource ;  for  Mr.  Stapylton's  recent  **  Life  of  &ir. 
Canning'*  placed  the  fact  beyond  doubt,  '*  that  Mr.  Canning  was  not  only  detennincd 
to  resist  reform  himself,  but  that   he  would   not  acquiesce  in  any  member  of  his 
government  supporting  that  question.     According  to  Mr.  Stapylton,  tliere  was  a 
written  record  of  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Canning's  government  was  formed,  in 
which  were  these  words — **  That  the  inconvenience  of  having  one  open  question  in 
the  cabinet,  made  it  more  necessary  to  agree  that  there  should  be  no  other;  that  all 
the  then  acting  members  of  the  cabinet  were  united  in  opposing  the  question  uf 
parliamentary  reform,  and  could  not  acquietfce  in  its  being  brought  forwani  and  sup- 
jM>rted  by  any  menil>er  of  the  government."     Thus  it  appeared  that  public  men, 
differing  u|>on  other  quotions — actuated  by  no  dishonourable  motives — taking  what 
are  supiK)sed  to  be  enlarf^  and  coni])rehensive  views  of  the  interests  of  this  country, 
did  dread  the  agitation  of  that  quotion  of  parliamentary  reform.     Whv  did  he  state 
these  facts?    Not,  be  assured,  for  the  puq)ose  of  condemning  the  inconsistency  of  his 
noble  and  right  hon.  friends,  who  had  joined  with  Mr.  Canning,  and  were  now 
reformers,  but  to  incUlcate  this  lesson — that  if  so  recently  as  18*27  these  eminent, 
noble,  and  right  honourable  g^ntlpmon  saw  no  reason  against  their  joining  an  aditiinis- 
tration  pledged  to  the  death  agaihst  reform,  he,  who  then  as  now  was  opposed  to 
all  such  schemes  of  reform  as  the  present,  might  see  reasons — other  than  mere  |Kirty 
obstinacy — for  persisting  in  the  same  course  in  the  year  1H«31.    If  his  noble  and  right 
hon.  friends  shrunk  from  oi)oning  the  question  in  1827,  surely  it  was  not  so  very 
remarkable  but  that  he  mif^ht  remain  impresjicd  with  the  same  feelings  of  apprehen- 
sion a  few  years  lunger  ?   Why  censure  him  for  not  iKMng  immediately  convinced  of  tiic 
necessity  of  reform,  when  Lord  Lansdown  and  the  other  members  of  Mr.  Canning*! 
cabinet — those  ver}-  persons  by  whom  it  was  now  advocated  in  both  Houses  of  par 
liament — had,  up  to  this  time,  remained  unconvinced?     They  knew  the  decide 
opinions  of  Mr.  Canning  umm  the  question;  for  in  1827  he  refused  to  transfer  il 
.franchise  of  Orampound  to  Leeds,  and  yet  he  believi^l  that  Mr.  Tierney  was  the  un' 
member  of  Mr.  Canning*s  cabinet  who  stipulated  for  lil>erty  tostip]K>rt  the  que>ti< 
of  reform.     The  leami'd  gentleman  said,  that  }K.Ttinacious  n*si»tance  to  mmieri 
reform  was  the  cause  and  the  justitication  of  the  present  measure.    Could  lit  be  si 
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at  resistance  to  the  principle  of  reform,  however  moderate  the  shape  it  mi|^ 
first  assume  P  Did  he  recollect  the  triumph  of  the  nohle  lord,  the  author  of  thu  billP 
Did  he  recollect  his  address  to  the  most  moderate  of  all  reformers  t  Said  the  noble 
lord,  *'You  have  conceded  the  whole  principle,  when  yon  agreed  to  transfer  the 
franchise  of  Grampound  to  Manchester.  How,  then,  ean  yon  stop  there?  To  yoa 
who  admit  the  principle,  but  refuse  to  go  its  lengths,  I  sav,  in  the  words  of  Crom* 
well,  *  The  Lonl  has  delivered  you  into  my  hands.'  '*  If^  uen,  to  make  theslightesi 
concession  be  a  *^  delivering  into  his  hands,**  what  resource  had  the  opponents  of 
extensive  reform,  but  to  oppose  the  principle  altogether?  He  had  been  conmli'^ 
mented  hy  the  learned  gentleman  for  having,  on  the  first  night  of  this  diseuisioiif 
mmtthhoalinode 

Mr.  Macaulay:  I  did  not  mention  you;  the  term  was  directed  to  the  right  boo. 
ex-secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  All  that  was  meant  was,  that  the  right  hon.  haronet*a 
party  took  the  whole  credit  to  themselves  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  our 
systems  of  jurisprudence,  commercial  laws,  and  foreign  policy,  which  had  been  foieed 
on  their  reluctant  conviction  by  the  party  now  in  office. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  True,  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  mention  him  byname,  but 
the  sarcasm  was  not  the  less  pointed  on  account  of  the  omission  of  the  name,  bi 
introducing  improvements  into  the  commercial  jurisprudence  of  the  eountiy,  ha 
had  never  arrogated  to  himself  the  praise  that  belonged  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly;  bat 
what  was  to  prevent  him  fVx)m  effecting  substantial  rabrms,  snpposinff  such  rmnm^ 
though  contemplated  by  others,  remained  unexecuted  ?  Tlie  learned  gentleman  re* 
presented  him  as  having  taunted  the  government  on  the  evening  in  which  the  presmC 
bill  was  introduced.  So  far  from  taunting  ministers  with  thdr  amendments  of  soma 
of  the  details  of  the  bill,  as  so  many  adoptions  of  the  principles  advocated  on  thd 
opposition  side  of  the  House,  as  so  many  concessions  to  the  wisdom  of  their  of^o- 
nents*  policy,  he  stated,  that  he  did  not  regard  the  alterations  in  the  light  of  eon* 
cessions,  for  that  the  essential  principles  of  the  measure  remained  whoUy  nnohangady 
and,  therefore,  equally  objectionable.  He  added,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  thotviit 
the  country  was  in  a  better  situation  now  for  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the  bfli 
than  when  that  of  last  session  was  under  their  notice— and  therefbre  that  the  HooM 
and  the  country  ought  to  feel  g^teful  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  that  decision,  whidi 
affbrded  them  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  former 
bill.  He,  for  one,  heartily  rejoiced  at  that  decision.  He  was  confident  that  it  woidd 
tend  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country.  It  was  necessaiy  to  that  ealmneM 
and  deliberation  fitting  the  legislature,  and  essential  to  the  satis&ctonr  disemkm  of 
the  great  question  at  issue,  that  the  excitement  which  prevailed  tfaroariumt  thi 
country  with  respect  to  the  ministerial  plan  of  reform  shoiud  abate— that  Uie  pnUia 
mind  should  be  cooled  somewhat  from  the  fervour  into  which  it  had  been  aitftdly 
thrown — that  some  short  time  should  be  aflbrded 

**  requiem  epatiiioiqiie  ftirori,'' 


and  that  opportunity,  and  that  interval,  and  that  reqtdeSy  were  furnished  them  by  tha 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Indeed,  no  persons  should  foel  better  pleased  wMl 
that  decision  than  ministers  themselves,  inasmuch  as  it  had  enabled  Uwm  to  Hek 
somewhat  into  comeliness  and  grace  another  bantling  of  the  same  fiunily.  The  r^^ 
hon.  secretary  for  Ireland  seemed  qtute  enamoured  with  this  new  oflbprlqg,  vanat* 
ing  much  of  the  symmetry  of  its  features,  telling  them,  in  the  wdl-known 

**  O  mstre  poIchrA  fllU  pnlehrior,** 

that  the  daughter  far  exceeded  in  beauty  her  lovely  parent  Without  presnming  tb 
offer  an  opinion  on  the  delicate  question  of  female  beauty,  while  he  oomplinientad 
the  right  hon.  gentleman*s  gallantry  and  good  taste  in  embradng  the  draghter  la 
preference  to  the  mother,  he  wished  he  could  contemplate  with  any  satislhetion  tba 
future  progeny  of  reform.  He  wished  that  it  might  not  prove  dcgeoente  in  itaaM^ 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  same  Horace, 

— ^-*iiioz  datura 
FkOf>n'*Bi  vitioiiQtim.'' 

After  what  they  had  heard  in  the  oovrsoof  this  dabatHi  U  wu  bol  fidr  to 
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that  they  should  no  longer  hear  this  bill  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  ooDsUtutioa.. 
The  noble  paymaster  appeared  to  dissent  from  this;  but  had  he  not  himself  said  that 
evening,  thai  if  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  have  lived  at  the  period  of  the  revolution, 
he  would  have  voted  for  the  exclusion  of  Catiiolics  from  political  power,  and  also  for 
the  maintenance  and  continuance  of  the  small  boroughs  f  But  surely^  if  tbew  smaQ 
boronglu  were  now  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  the  constitutidn,  th^  were 
equally  so  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  Fhe  noble  lord  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
debates,  cited  that  part  of  the  bill  of  rights  which  declared  that  ^*  elections  should  be 
free/*  Now,  it  would  not  become  him  to  question  the  historical  and  constitutional 
knowledge  of  the  noble  lord ;  but  when  he  quoted  these  words  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  present  bill,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  disfranchised  the  small 
boroughs,  it  became  neces>ury  to  remind  the  House  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
*'  elections  shall  be  free/*  and  of  the  intention  with  which  they  were  inserted  in  the 
bill  of  rights.  Those  words  were  introduced  into  the  preamble  of  the  bill  of  rights 
to  meet  a  particular  specific  grievance,  which  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  small 
boroughs  or  the  reduced  number  of  electors.  The  grievance  to  be  redressed  wad, 
the  direct  and  repeated  interference  of  James  II.  in  the  election  of  members  of 
parliament.  That  monarch  was  then  deeply  engaged  in  his  design  of  restoring  the 
Catholic  worship  to  its  pristine  supremacy ;  and,  fur  that  purpose,  he  had  issued 
orders  to  the  several  sheriffs  to  make  out  lists  of  electors  and  candidates  who  would 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act — the  barrier  against  the  admission  of  the  Catholics 
into  parliament  and  public  office.  Without  entering  into  a  minute  history  of  Jamcs*s 
proceedings,  he  would  cite  one  anecdote  in  point:  it  was  told  by  Sir  John  Reresby, 
in  his  Memoirs.^  It  appeared  that  the  king  requested  the  writer  to  stand  for  YorL 
**  If  your  Majesty  so  ple^Lse  it,*'  replied  Sir  John,  **  1  will,  but  it  can  only  be  on  one 
condition.**  *^  Name  it.**  ^'  Simply,  that  your  Majesty  will  so  order  it  that  none  of 
the  corporation  shall  vote  but  those  I  may  choose.**  I'he  King  gave  the  order,  and 
Sir  John  was  returned.  And  it  was  to  meet  this,  and  similar  gross  violations  of 
corporate  rights,  that  it  was  declariKl  in  the  bill  of  rights,  that  ^^  elections  shall  be 
free,**  evidently  showing,  that  there  was  not  the  remotest  connexion  whatever  be- 
tween that  declaration,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  small  boroughs. 

One  word  with  respect  to  what  had  fallen  last  night  from  the  hon.  member  fur 
Calne;  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  something  worse  than  superfluous,  to  offer  any  addi- 
tional observations,  after  the  unanswerable  and  matchless  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Croker)  beside  him.     The  hon.  member  dwelt  much  on  the  necessity  of 
the  legislature  evincing,  what  he  called  an  animuSj  fur  adapting  its  enactments  to 
the  growing  wants,  an(l  intelligence,  and  spirit,  of  the  age.     lie  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  if  there  did  not  exist  an  elastic  spirit  in  the  constitution,  expanding  itself  to 
meet  the  temper  of  the  times,  that  there  was  something  imperfect,  something  that 
required  alteration ;  and  he  would  further  admit,  that  if  the  boroughs  were  made  of 
such  iron  stuff  that  they  would  not  yield  to  the  impression  of  improvement,  that 
their  doom  ought  to  be  from  that  moment  sealed.     Rut  would  any  one,  af^er  looking 
at  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  of  late  years  in  particular,  say,  that  the  animus  of 
this  House  lagged  behind  the  improvement  of  the  times?     Was  it  not  rather  in  ad- 
vance of  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  what  it  did  on  the  Catholic  (piestion,  and  on  that 
of  free  trade?     In  what  instance,  during  the  lost  five  years,  would  the  hon.  member 
point  out,  that  that  House  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing  improvement  of  public 
opinion?     or,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  preferred  the  phrase,  with  the  "spirit  of  the 
age?'*     If  the  hon.  gentleman  could  not  point  out  any,  it  was  most  unwise  to  attempt, 
by  precipitate  means,  and  rushing  on  blindly  in  the  dark,  to  effect  a  change  which 
was  silently  and  gradually  in  o|)eration,  and  which  violent  interference  on  our  part 
could  only  obstruct  and  retard.      Had  hon.  memlx'rs  duly  considered  the  effect  of 
the  profM^ed  change  in  our  constitution,  upon  our  immense  colonial  possessions?  If 
it  were  said,  that  the  |M)pulation  of  India  was  of  so  low  a  grade  of  intellect  as  not  to 
understand  the  naturti  of  gooil  government,  he  thought  that  was  an  additional  rea&<m 
for  caution  in  unsettling  a  dominion  which  had  its  fiMindation  in  the  feelings,  in  the 
habits  and  prcjudicf^^  connecte<l  with  e^tablishisl  usage,  and  the  prescriptive  exerriM* 
of  authority  Y     Then,  to  look  nearer  home,  let  them  consider  the  effect  wliieh  their 

•  PuUislicU  I  y  Je.T.ry  .ind  Son,  PiiU-MolU 
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fVeely  and  eayalierly  destroying  the  smaUer  'boroughs  must  inefitably  ha?e  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people.  If  there  was  any  feelino^  which,  moro  than  another,  should  be 
cherished  in  this  country,  it  was  that  of  r^ard— -scrupulous  regard — ^for  the  interesCi 
of  property,  and  for  the  preservation  of  uose  political  rights  which  were  the  l^rth« 
right  of  froemen.  Was  the  feeling  cherished,  by  destroying  small  but  honourable 
boroughs,  merely  because  they  wero  small? — for  no  effort  was  made  by  ministen,  to 
distinguish  meroly  the  small  from  the  nomination  boroughs,  though  the  disdnedoa 
was  as  practicable  as  it  was  just  It  might  be  yery  well  to  say,  that  the  nominatioa 
boroug:hs  must  be  got  rid  of,  but  why  not  destroy  the  principle  of  nominatioii,  bj 
extending  the  constituency,  and  reserve  the  elective  right  to  the  borough?  Thia  W9$ 
the  yery  course  pursued  in  the  case  of  some  boroughs.  Take  Midhurst  for  exaiD|ile 
— the  mound  Midhurst;  they  had  been  told,  over  and  oyer  again,  that  the  represent- 
ation of  that  place  belonged  to  a  hole  in  a  wall;  but  after  idl,  that  very  hole  in  the 
wall  was  to  retain  its  right.  It  was  true  that  the  constituency  was  enlarged,  and 
why  not  apply  the  same  principle  to  other  boroughs,  at  least  equally  admitting  of  ita 
application?  The  noble  lord  confessed  Uiat  this  ereat  and  immediate  change  in  the 
constitution  could  not  be  made  without  peril;  and  his  noble  colleague,  the  CbinceUof 
of  the  Exchequer,  added,  if  he  thought  it  would  have  the  effect  of  injuring  the  landed 
interests,  he  would,  instead  of  forwarding  the  measure,  oppose  it  This  wnuA  of 
the  noble  lord  seemed  to  imply  some  latent  doubt  as  to  its  working;  but  the  noble 
paymaster  had  not  distinctly  described  the  nature  of  the  peril  he  anticipated*  Wai 
It  to  be  found  in  the  great  extension  of  the  franchise?  The  noble  lord  said,  that  br 
giying  a  vote  to  £]  0  householders,  it  would  be  conferred  on  a  class  of  parsons  ci  ii»let 
ugence,  who  could  not  be  easily  led  astray  by  those  whose  interest  or  whoae  wish  it  might 
be  to  deceive  them — a  class  of  persons  who  could  not  be  deeeiyed  into  a  belief,  aa  the 
electors  of  Preston  had  been,  that  the  Civil  List  for  the  exdusiye  use  of  the  8oyereigo» 
and  for  his  individual  purposes,  amounted  to  j£l, 000,000  a  year.  He  could  not  eon- 
cur  with  the  noble  lord  in  opinion,  that  j£lO  householden  were  a  eltaa  qualified  to 
draw  profound  conclusions  on  the  intricate  questions  of  commerce  and  t^giBladoii} 
or  exempt  from  the  bias  of  party  violence,  or  deaf  to  the  delusions  and  exagseratiQaa 
by  which  they  would  be  assailed.  He  had  been  faymired  with  the  oopy  of  a  mai^ 
festo,  addressed  by  the  Walsall  Political  Union  to  the  new  constituency  of  that  em* 
bryo  borough ;  and,  if  that  manifesto  contained  the  appeals  and  arguments  beatsnitr 
ed  to  their  taste  and  capacity,  he  could  not  consent  to  any  compliment  paid  to  tiiain 
at  the  expense  of  the  electors  of  Preston.  The  House,  however,  mignt  judge  te 
themselves,  for  he  would  read  an  extract  from  this  document:—'*  The  reign  oia^ 
pression  is  nearly  at  an  end ;  the  fiat  of  the  people  of  England  has  gone  forth,  an4 
the  decree  has  been  confirmed  by  our  patriot  king,  that  mi^t  shall  no  longer  triomph 
over  right.  The  bill  of  reform  must  pass ;  and  our  futiue  destinies  will  be  plaeed 
in  the  hands  of  upwards  of  a  million  of  Englishmen,  whose  true  interests  are  idenr 
tically  the  same  with  those  of  the  still  greater  body  of  their  nnrepresented  feUow<f 
countrymen.  You,  fellow>townsmen,  will  have  an  important  trust  to  perform  ia 
the  great  work  of  national  regeneration.  Reform  in  parliament  will  nuitter  little  te 
us,  if  we  do  not  send  men  there  who  will  do  the  business  of  the  people ;  we  entreat 
— we  implore  you,  then,  in  tho  name  of  our  common  country,  to  look  well  to  tbf 
character  and  political  principles  of  the  men  who  may  offer  themselves  as  candidatef 
for  your  suffrage.  Do  not  vote  for  any  man  who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  inrift 
upon  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  as  well  aa  ta 
yote  for  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  which  press  with  ]peculiar  weight  upon  the  pevertj 
and  the  industry  of  the  nation ;  especially  the  iniquitous  com-lavrs,  the  assessed  Uam^ 
and  all  acts  imposing  taxes  or  restrictions  upon  the  circulation  of  political  knowkdga 
— those  odious  and  oppressive  imposts,  whose  only  effects  are,  by  inducing  ignmanei^ 
to  lead  to  the  commission  of  crime,  and  to  hide  from  the  public  gaze  the  opoi  proAiflacy 
and  the  insidious  workings  of  corrupt  and  tyrannical  governments.  The  abolttioa 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  East- India  Company — the  instant  and  utter  extinction  of  that 
abominable  traffic  in  human  fiesh  and  blood,  denominated  n^pro-alavery — aneaneit 
endeavour  to  procure  for  the  honest  eleetora  of  Great  Britain,  the  protecting  shieU 
of  the  Ballot — and  the  limitation  and  duration  of  parliaments  to  a  period  not  exeeeqL 
ing  three  years — on  each  and  all  of  theee  important  questions,  the  man  who  desina 
to  be  your  representative  ought  to  give  distinet  and  ^ositiye  pledged  thfX  he  l|^&  M 
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in  accordance  with  your  opinion  and  feelings ;  or,  if  his  t>wn  opinion  shall  eona  infb 
oollision  with  these,  that  he  should  then  resign  the  trust  which  you  shall  have  delegated 
to  him,  and  thus  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  choosing  some  other  perM»  wfaoae 
political  opinions  shall  be  more  congenial  with  your  own.*'  He  did  not  mean  for  a 
moment  to  ouestion  the  right  of  the  workmen  of  Walsall  to  urge  their  opinionf  on 
these  difficult  and  most  complicated  questions,  nor  did  he  mean  to  sar,  that  all  which 
they  did  was  not  yery  honestly  intended ;  but  what  he  was  afraid  of  was,  that  when 
the  country  got  a  popular  parbament,  it  would  jump  to  conclusions— eonelauont  that 
might  be  right  abstractedly,  but  which,  from  the  great  variety  of  interesto  thev  em- 
brused,  required  the  nicest  caution  and  consideration  in  their  management.  Li  the 
tame  way  with  respect  to  property :  he  had  no  fear  of  its  destruction  by  cooflscation ; 
but  he  was  afraid  that  some  popularity- seekiug  Chancellor  of  the  Eicheqner  might 
be  forced  by  a  democratic  assembly  to  propose  the  repeal  of  taxes,  and  to  adopt  iteps, 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  which  would  be,  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  coontiy  ia 
the  security  of  property ;  and  that  confidence  once  shaken,  there  wonld  be  an  end  to 
the  chief  stimulus  to  productive  industr}',  the  foundation  of  all  our  wealth,  power,  and 
eminence,  y  Let  them  look  to  the  present  state  of  France — France,  after  her  glorioni 
revolution — France,  relieved  from  the  load  of  an  hereditary  peerage,  and  an  esta- 
blished  religion — France,  with  her  popular  king,  whose  only  occupation  it  vrooU 
seem  was  to  run  about  seeking  the  vive  leraiafhis  enthusiastically  devoted  subjects. 
And  what  was  the  state  of  this  favoured  country,  which  had  so  far  outstripped  m 
in  the  race  of  reform,  notwithstanding  the  zodous  efforts  of  our  reform  ministeiaf 
Let  hon.  members,  anxious  for  the  solution  of  the  question,  read  the  forei^  cor- 
respondence of  The  Timet^  a  journal  above  all  exception  as  a  witness  in  this  case, 
being  an  advocate  for  reform,  and  distinguished  for  the  ability  of  its  foreign  cor- 
respondentsl-what  is  their  account  of  the  state  of  France  in  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment and  halppiness  of  the  industrious  classes,  whose  especial  benefit  is  to  be  pro- 
moted by  reform — "  Every  post,"  says  the  French  correspondent  of  The  Tima^ 
*'  brings  fresh  intelligence  to  Paris  firom  all  those  departments  where  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  inhabitants  depend  for  their  support  on  the  prosperity  of  their 
trade  or  commerce,  of  the  extreme  state  of  misery  and  depression  to  which  the^  an 
reduced ;  as  an  instance,  yon  may  take  that  portion  of  the  French  territory  irhich  ti 
nearest  to  the  shores  of  ifngland.  The  towns  of  Arras,  Bethune,  and  Hesdin,  to* 
eluding  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Calais  to  Etaples,  are  described  to  be  In  a  stats 
of  privation  bordering  on  famine."  This  was  the  condition  of  a  country  with  a 
decreasing  revenue,  a  declining  commerce,  and  a  daily  increasing  army.  Was  it  to 
be  inferrra,  from  his  stating  these  facts,  that  he  thought  that  the  French  were  not 
justified  in  resisting  the  illegal  exercise  of  power  P  No  such  thing.  But  he  said, 
that  the  effect  of  all  such  rash  and  precipitate  changes  in  government  was,  to  suspend 
commerce,  to  derange  industry,  to  put  a  stop  to  crrait,  and  injure  alooost  to  death  the 
manufacturing  and  labouring  classes.  His  object  was,  to  show  that  any  violent 
change  in  the  constitution  of  a  country  exposed  to  hazard  its  dearest  interests,  and 
that  no  such  change  could  be  advisable,  unless  under  the  pressure  of  a  necessity,  the 
existence  of  wliich  in  this  country  he  utterly  deni^.  *'  I  oppose  the  bill,"  said  the 
right  hon.  baronet  in  Conclusion,  '*  not  that  I  expect  to  be  successful  here  in  xbj 
opposition,  but  because  I  will  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  incurring  the  responsi- 
bthty  of  making  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  precipitate  changes  in  a  constitution, 
which  was  the  very  best  that  ever  existed  in  the  annals  of  history.  Yon  shonld  well 
consider  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  change  you  arc  about  to  accomplish  on  the  thrse 
parts  of  the  empire.  You  are  about  to  disturb  those  proportions  which  were  settled 
at  the  respective  periods  of  the  Union,  and  to  add  to  tho  already  existing^  causes  of 
discontent  and  excitement  in  Ireland,  new  sources  of  jealousy  and  complaint,  which 
it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  open.  It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  hostility,  but  firom  the 
common  interest  which  I  take  with  the  ministers  in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that 
I  implore  the  government  not  to  suffer  this  House  to  separate  for  the  recess,  withoot 
publicly  proclaiming  the  course  they  mean  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  propoitions 
of  representation  for  the  different  parts  of  the  emuire,  particuiariy  Ireland.  If  yon 
are  determined  upon  not  adding  to  the  number  of^  the  Irish  representatives,  sar  so; 
Imt  if  you  are  not  so  determinoi,  and  feel  that  you  must  ultimately  concede,  1  say 
give  way  at  once,  and  by  doing  it  graciously  and  in  time,  maka  the  merit  and  fvraor 
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four  own.  I  offer  no  opinion  on  the  justice  or  expediency  of  the  concession,  but  call 
ipoD  ministers  to  at  once  avow  their  intentions.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  mean  to 
field  to  the  demands  of  the  Ifish  members  ?  I  repeat,  Sir,  my  opinions  are  decidedly 
mposed  to  the  bill.  I  expected  that  the  present  ministers  would  bring  in  a  reform 
nU  on  their  acceptance  of  office ;  but  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  that  tlw  concessions 
nade  by  them  to  the  popular  demands  have  been  far  more  extensive  than  was  at  all 
necessary.  I  was  not  prepared  for  so  extravagant  a  measure,  still  less  could  I  have 
:hought  that  they  would  have  ventured  to  bring  in  so  larve  a  measure  of  reform 
prithin  three  months  after  they  had  taken  office,  and  whue  the  country  was  yet 
igitated  by  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution.  No  issue  of  this  discussion  can  be 
Mtisfiictory,  for,  decide  as  we  may,  there  must  be  much  irreparable  evil.  I  may  be 
obUged  to  submit  by  necessity  to  a  plan  of  reform  which  I  cannot  successfully 
oppose ;  but  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  grossly  deceived, 
grossly  deluded,  in  their  expectations  of  the  practical  benefits  they  will  derive  from 
nsform,  I  shall  not  be  precluded  from  declaring  my  opinion,  and  opposing  that  reform 
tt  long  as  I  can.  My  opinions  being  th&s  wholly  opposed  to  ministers  on  ther 
tinestion  of  reform,  I  am  precluded  from  taking  any  part  whatever  in  the  settlement 
of  the  question.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  constitution  under  which  1  have  lived 
lutberto,  which  I  believe  is  adapted  to  the  wants  and  liabits  of  the  people.  1  deplore 
a  disposition,  which  seems  too  prevalent,  to  innovate  unnecessarily  upon  idl  the 
Utttitutions  of  the  country.  I  admit,  that  to  serve  the  severely  ana  the  public  in 
AQ  office  of  honour  and  dignity,  is  an  object  of  honourable  ambition ;  bat  I  am  ready 
^  sacrifice  that  object,  rather  than  incur  the  responsibility  of  advocating  meiasarea 
^bich,  1  believe  on  my  conscience,  will  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  best  interestv 
^the  country.  I  will  continue  my  opposition  to  the  last,  believing,  as  I  do,  that 
^^is  the  first  step,  not  directly  to  revolution,  but  to  a  series  of  changes  mhkik  will 
^^t  the  property,  and  totally  change  the  character,  of  the  mixed  eonftitation  of 
^^  country.  I  will  oppose  it  to  the  last,  convinced,  that  though  my  ofjposition  wiU 
'Unavailing,  it  will  not  be  fruitless,  because  the  opposition  now  made  will  oppose 
^^  to  further  concessions  hereafter.  If  the  whole  of  the  Hoose  were  now  to  join 
'jSTt^ing  way,  it  will  have  less  power  to  resist  future  changes.  On  this  ground  I 
^e  my  stand,  not  opposed  to  a  welUcon^dered  reform  of  any  of  oar  institutioiis 
^^ol]  need  reform,  but  opposed  to  this  reform  in  our  constitution,  because  it  tends 
r^>^t  up  the  feelings  of  respect,  the  feelings  of  habitual  reverence  and  attaehment, 
''^^li  are  the  only  sure  foundations  of  government.  I  will  oppose  to  the  last  the 
^^c  encroachments  of  that  democratic  spirit  to  which  we  are  advised  to  yield 
^*^out  resistance.  We  may  make  it  supreme-^we  may  establish  a  republic  fall  of 
^'^'^y — splendid  in  talent — but  in  my  conscience  I  believe  fistal  to  our  liberty,  oar 
J^^ty,  and  our  peace. 

*^lie  House  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time.  Ayes,  834; 
^^9,  162;  m<yonty,  162.     The  House  then  adjourned  till  the  17th  of  January. 

Januabt  20,  1832. 

^-•ord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  ilielf  into 
^tnmittee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  fox  England. 

^|ii  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,*- 

Mr.  Crokcr  expressed  his  surprise  and  regret,  that  ministers  still  idbersd  to  their 
permination  of  forcing  on  the  bill  before  the  House  had  been  supplied  with  the 
''^Uments  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  its  most  important  details,  and  implored 
"^m  not  to  force  the  House  into  a  premature  consideration  of  the  measare. 

I^rd  John  Russell,  in  reply,  denied  that  any  reason  had  been  adduced  which  ought 
^  influence  the  House  towards  postponing  the  committee  upon  the  bill  itself,  or  mt 
1^^  had  not  been  laid  before  them  ample  information  to  consider  other  parts  of  the 

Dill, 

BtB  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  noble  lord  appeared  to  have  greatly  misnnder- 
Jpod  the  obse^^'ations  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  The  obiection  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  went  to  thip — that  the  information  on  tibis  subject  which  ministers  themselves 
^Dsidered  material,  not  having  been  yet  supplied,  it  was  improper,  without  that  in* 
lonnation,  to  go  into  the  committee,  wldcfa  oughtf  therefore,  to  be  poalpooed  ontil 
7fr-VoL.  IL 
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• 
the  necessary  documents  were  laid  before  the  House.     lie  entirely  coincided  in  tin 
sentiments  of  his  riglit  hon.  friend ;  and  he  would  say,  that  if  the  House  of  CommQU 
had  any  respect  for  its  own  privileges  and  dignity,  if  it  had  any  respect  for  therigfati 
of  the  people,  it  would  adopt  the  pro{)osition  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  would  re- 
fuse to  proceed  further  until  they  had  this  important  information  regularly  placed 
before  them.     Before  they  proceeded  to  determine  that  fifty-six  boroughs  shonU  be 
disfranchised,  he  would  demand,  in  the  name  of  justice,  that  there  should  be  lab- 
mitted  to  the  House  that  information  which  formed  the  professed  basis  and  ground- 
work of  so  great  an  alteration  in  the  constitution.    On  the  6th  of  December,  his 
Majesty  called  their  attention  to  the  measures  which  would  be  proposed  to  them  fer 
a  reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  parliament.     They  were  recommeoded  to  take 
those  measures  into  their  most  serious  con!>ideration.     And  what  did  the  noble  lonl 
propose?    His  proposition  was,  the  principle  of  the  bill  being  affirmed  by  the  HooMi 
to  go  iuto  a  committee  on  its  details  this  night,  in  the  absence  of  that  infonnadon 
which  even  the  noble  lord  himself  admitted  to  be  necessary.     And  what  was  his 
statement  with  respect  to  that  information?    Did  he  say,  that  it  was  not  prepared-- 
or,  being  prepared,  not  in  a  fit  state  for  production,  or  that  it  was  so  voluminous  tbit 
there  had  not  been  time  to  print  it?    No.    It  was  prepared — it  was  producible, nay, 
it  was  printed — but,  says  the  noble  lord,  **  The  sheets  are  not  yet  stUchtd^  and  we 
cannot  wait  for  the  stitching.*"    There  was  something  equally  absurd  and  mischiev- 
ous in  such  blind  and  hurried  legislation.     The  question  on  which  the  House  wu 
called  on  to  decide,  was  no  less  than  this — Whether  it  was  fitting  to  disfranchise  fift)- 
tix  boroughs?    Against  such  a  ])roceoding,  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  inforais- 
tion,  he  would  most  strenuously  protest.     The  noble  lord  said,  it  was  a  matter  of 
indiflFbrence  in  what  order  the  boroughs  were  placed;  but  was  it  a  thing  of  triiliDg 
importance,  to  deal  with  a  subject  which  might  deprive  a  large  class  of  persons  oif 
their  rights  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  information,  or  at  least  of  time  to  en- 
mine  that  which  had  been  furnished,  as  it  was  only  that  morning  a  paper  had  been 
distributed,  which  gave  a  final  report  of  the  places  assigned  to  the  various  boroughs. 
To  show  the  anonmlous  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  he  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  page  9  of  the  document  No.  8,  and  he  begged  of  them  to 
look  to  the  places  between  77  and  87,  and  the  notes  appended  to  them.   The  first  «u 
Horsham ;  the  statement  of  the  number  of  houses  in  the  borough,  and  that  of  the 
commissioner,  had  been  adopted,  then  came  a  note,  **  but  see  report  and  plan,**  while, 
in  point  of  fact,  there  was  neither  report  nor  plan:  76  was  Great  Grimsby,  to  which 
a  note  was  appended,  that  there  had  been  a  mistake  in  the  amount  of  taxes:  77  wai 
Calne,  to  which  a  note  was  attached,  ^*for  explanation  of  the  numbers  now  adopted, 
see  note  to  commissioners^  report,"  but  the  report  had  not  yet  been  furnished:  7^ 
Arundel,  the  returns  agree  as  to  the  number  of  houses:  79  Dartmouth,  to  which  it  ift 
stated  that  the  commissioner's  return  of  houses  was  adopted,  w  hich  differed  twenty- 
five  from  that  of  the  returning  officer;  but  then  it  was  again  added,  "see  report  and 
plan,*'  and  *•*'  for  explanation  of  the  numbers  now  adopted,  see  note  to  commisi^ioneri 
report;"  80,  St.  Ives,  the  statement  of  the  returning  officer  and  the  commissionen 
correspond,  and  such  was  also  the  case  with  the  two  following  boroughs.  Rye  and 
Clitheroe,  but  to  No.  83,  Morpeth,  this  note  was  appended,  "the  statement  of  the 
commissioner  has  been  adnptcHi;  it  is  probably  correct,  but  cannot  be  coasidcrvd 
definite  until  a  further  entpiiry,  now  in  pro^rress^  is  com))k'ted;**  and  then  they  were 
again  referred  to  the  " eonimi>si()U(T's  report:''  84,  Helleston,  the  statement  of  the 
returning  officer  and  the  ci>muiissioner  correspond :  8«5,  Northallerton,  to  which  tbc 
same  notes  were  appended  as  to  No.  83.     Then  came  8(i,  Wallingford.     It  was  faid 
the  returning  officer  and  the  commissioners  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  houses,  but 
difiered  as  to  the  amount  of  taxes;  but  the  report  of  the  former  was  adopted,  as  it 
was  supported  by  the  parliamentary  returns,  and  then  they  were  again  referred  to 
the  '^  report  and  plan,"  neither  of  which  had  been  furnished.    Thus,  in  a  list  of 
twehe  boroughs,  there  were  to  nine  of  them  notes  appended,  implying  the  nece^Mty 
of  further  enquiry,  and  all  these  places  vtvre  on  the  boundary  of  partial  disfranebbe- 
ment — that  is  to  say,  the  forfeiture  or  the  continuance  of  their  rights  depended  upua 
a  very  accurate  balance  of  their  relative  importance.     They  were  constantly  refcrrvd 
to  a  document — viz.,  the  commissioners'  report,  without  which  it  was  impossible  to 
understand  the  table,  and  thin  document  was  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  membcn.    It 
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ought  to  have  heen  presented  last  night,  but,  as  that  had  not  been  the  ca^,  he  sup- 
posed it  would  be  delivered  as  soon  as  it  could  be  stitched.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  called  upon  to  proceed  with  disfranchisement  Now  he  would  ask 
if,  in  the  absence  of  such  information,  it  was  fair,  it  was  decent,  to  call  upon  a  deli- 
berative*assembly  to  go  on  with  a  measure  respecting  which  they  had  not  received 
such  information  as  the  noble  lord  himself  considered  necessary  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  it?  He  did  not  mean  to  attach  undue  importance  to  this  matter,  but 
important  it  undoubtedly  was.  In  the  first  letter  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  Lieu- 
teoant  Drummond,  he  said,  ''The  government  have  determined  to  found  the  reform 
bill  on  a  new  basis.^*  As  that  was  admitted,  was  it  not  necessary  that  this  new 
basis  should  be  submitted  to  the  House?  Ought  thev  not  to  know  the  peculiar 
circumstance  of  each  borough,  and  the  nature  of  its  claims,  before  they  decided  on 
the  loss  or  maintenance  of  an  ancient  privilege?  Surely  they  ought,  when  they 
were  sitting  in  a  judicial  capacity.  They  might  rate  the  privileges  of  those  bo- 
roughs as  of  little  worth;  but  they  must  see  that  it  was  not  amatter  of  small  moment  to 
those  places  on  which  they  were  about  to  inflict  disfranchisement;  and  it  became  a 
monstrous  and  oppressive  evil,  if,  in  effecting  that  object,  they  proceeded  with  care- 
lessness, and  the  disregard  of  facts  within  their  reach.  What  possible  inconvenience, 
he  would  ask,  could  there  be  in  postponing  the  first  clause?  It  was  too  important 
to  decide  in  the  absence  of  information.  From  the  concluding  part  of  the  noble 
lord^s  speech,  he  supposed  that  the  noble  lord  meant  to  press  the  question  to  a  divi- 
sion. Whatever  the  feelings  or  sentiments  of  gentlemen  might  be  on  the  principle 
of  reform,  he  hoped  that  they  would,  on  the  division,  resist  this  attempt  to  carry  an 
important  question  in  the  absence  of  information.  He  cared  not  for  the  number 
that  might  divide  with  him;  but  so  strongly  did  he  feel  the  necessity  of  having  pro- 
per information  before  the  House,  or  rather,  he  should  say,  of  having  time  to  read 
the  documents  which  were  actually  presented  and  printed,  that  if  he  stood  alone  he 
would  divide  against  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  rising  to  move,  '^  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chur,^^  begged  leave  to  state,  that  he  thought  far  more  time  would  be  allowed 
to  hon.  gentlemen  to  gain  any  information  that  they  might  wish  to  acquire,  by  suffer- 
ing the  House  to  go  into  Committee  then,  than  by  postponing  it  to  a  future 
day. 

Mr.  Croker:  I  differ  from  the  noble  lord;  and,  therefore,  I  beg  leave  to 
move,  that  all  the  words  of  the  question  after  the  word  '*  that*  be  omitted,  and 
that  there  be  substituted,  *^  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Committee  on  Tuesday 
next.^*  That,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  the  shortest  way  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  the 
justest. 

The  question  was  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  lef^  out  stand  part  of  the 
question,  and  the  House  divided,  when  there  appeared — Ayes,  152;  Noes,  99 — 
majority,  53. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee. 

On  the  first  clause  being  read,  Mr.  Croker  moved  as  an  amendment — that  the 
number  "  fifty-six"  be  omitted. 

Lord  Saudon  was  of  opinion  that  ministers  had  acted  prudently  in  confining  the 
number  of  boroughs  to  be  disfranchised  to  fifty-six,  and  must  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  the  better  course  to  pursue  would  be,  to  adopt  his 
right  hon.  friend's  amendment,  and  omit  specifying  any  number  whatever.  As  fifty- 
six  was  the  number  inserted  in  the  late  bill,  and  as  the  government  now  admitted 
some  of  the  boroughs  therein  placed  did  not  deserve  to  be  totally  disfranchised,  it 
was  manifest  that  the  number  now  chosen  might  be  eoually  ill  chosen.  By  omiiiing 
to  specify  any  particular  number  at  present,  therefore,  they  would  avoid  blindly 
pledging  themselves  in  the  absence  of  the  information  or  data  on  which  their  pledge 
ought  to  be  founded.  When  he  said  this,  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  number  must  in  somedegree  be  arbitrary:  but  he  desired  only  to 
pr^otest  against  their  being  called  upon  to  pleoge  themselves  to  the  selection  of  a  given 
number  as  a  preliminary  step,  in  tne  absence  of  due  information.  It  was  important 
that  they  should  be  in  possession  of  every  information  in  the  power  of  ministers  to 
bestow  with  respect  to  the  basis  of  the  present  schedules  A  and  B;  as  that  founded 
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on  Lieutenant  Dnimmond*8  calculations  was,  to  say  the  least  extremely  vague  ind 
unsatisfactory.  Tliat  officer  told  them  he  founded  his  average  of  the  relatife  importance 
of  a  borough,  on  a  combined  calculation  of  the  number  of  nouses  contained  in  it,  villi 
the  amount  of  its  assessed  taxes.  Now,  the  geographical  limit!  of  a  boroughbeiDKOOGe 
defined,  it  was  easy  to  ascertain  the  numberof  houses ;  and,  in  hisopinion,  tbennmberof 
houses,  combined  with  their  average  rental,  would  be  u  much  better  test  of  the  relalive 
importance  of  towns  than  the  number  of  houses  combine<i  with  the  amount  of  is* 
sessed  taxes.  In  fact,  no  more  vague  criterion  existed  than  the  amount  of  MMMcd 
taxes  paid  in  a  borough — though  it  was  that  adopted,  at  the  instance  of  ministen, 
by  Lieutenant  Druuimond.  Take,  for  example,  the  cases  of  Milbonie  Port  tnii 
Midhurst;  the  former  in  schedule  A  and  the  latter  in  schedule  B.  Milbome  Port 
contained  383  houses,  and  was  to  lose  its  two  members;  while  Midhurst-^a  byword 
last  session — with  but  *2o4  houses,  was  to  retain  one.  And  why  was  thisf  Became, 
according  to  Lieutenant  Drummond's  returns,  Midhurst  paid  more  assessed  taxei 
than  the  otiier  borough  [hear,  hear].  lion,  members  cried  'Miear,*^  but  it  woaldbe 
easy  to  show  that  no  more  uncertain  and  vogue  standard  of  the  relative  import- 
iHice  of  a  borough  could  be  devised,  than  its  contribution  to  the  assessed  taxes,  dot 
one,  too,  more  liable  to  bo  abused  for  elective  purposes.  Let  them  suppose— he 
knew  not  whether  the  supposition  would  be  agreeable  to  the  fact — that  the  pro- 
prietor of  Midhurst  kept  up  a  large  estublishmcnt  in  it»  immediate  vicinage,  and  that 
he  followed  the  usual  course  of  paying  for  his  servants,  carriages,  &c.,intheoounti7. 
The  assessed  taxes  payable  by  Midhurot  would  be  proportionably  increased,  and  thai 
a  nomination  borough  would  be  preserved  through  the  accident  of  its  patron  payiog 
his  assessed  taxes  to  the  collector  for  the  borough.  In  the  cases  of  the  other  borougts 
the  wealthy  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  might  have  compounded  for  tbirir 
taxes,  and  have  paid  the  composition  in  London.  \V'here  was  the  justice  of  mikioff 
the  loss  or  preservation  of  elective  rights  depend  upon  such  accidental  circumstanoei: 
There  were  not  less  than  six  places  in  sclu'dule  B  whose  privilege  might  depfwi 
on  those  circumstances.  This  showed  that  no  more  uncertain  criterion  for  judgingof 
the  real  importance  of  a  place  could  exist  than  taking  the  whole  of  tho  assessed  tMXA 
The  house-tax  alone  might  bo  a  just  criterion,  but  taking  the  whole  assessed  taxes 
including  those  for  servants,  &<*.,  it  was  not  a  just  one.  At  any  rate,  he  saw  no  reasoo 
whatever  for  binding  down  the  House  to  any  ])articular  number  of  boroughs.  They 
could  gain  nothing  by  fettering  their  own  discretion  by  an  arbitrary  and  irratiooil 
rule. 

in  reply  to  Lord  Altliorp, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  beggeii  leave,  in  corroboration  of  his  argument  against  their  tak- 
ing the  amount  of  assessed  taxes  as  the  basis  of  schedules  A  and  B,  to  cite  the  case  c' 
Gatton — that  borough,  containing;  twenty-three  houses,  six  of  which   paid  £X^ 
assessed  taxes,  being  more  than  wa<;  paid  byanyof  the  first  thirty  boroughs  set  down  is 
schedule  A.     This  jirovod  that  tho  amount  of  assessed  taxes  paid  could  not  beasife 
criterion.     But  the  noble  lord  hud  gone  on  to  assert,  that  the  amount  of  rental  wti 
equally  fallacious.    This  was  soniewliat  extraordinary  in  the  noble  lord;  for  he  hi' 
frequently  heard  the  noble  lord  and  his  oolleagues  declare,  that  tho  whole  of  the 
franchise  to  be  formed  by  the  bill,  was  to  be  based  upon  houses  of  £10  annual  value, » 
that  rent  was  a  principal  criton(»n  in  tho  cnfninohi>ing  clauses,  but  was  admitted  to 
be  worth  no  considoratictn  in  disfranchi.oonient.     lie  left  tho  noble  lord  to  acouunt 
for  this  inconsistoncv. 
J^lerin  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  noMo  lonlV  explanation  clearlv  flhowcd  that  they 
were  actually  doing  nothing  by  retaiiiiiig  the  numWr  fifty-pix  in  the  clause;  for  it 
appeared  that,  notwithstanding  the  nuniber,  it  would  be  in  the  po^er  of  ar.y  oi:e  to 
move  to  add  to  that  numlxT. 

The  C<»mmittoe  then  divided  on  the  original  question:  Ayes,  198;  Noes,  123; 
majority,  75. 
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POOR  LAWS  AND  TITHES  (IRELAND), 
Januabt  23,  1832. 

Lord  Morpeth  presented  a  petition  from  the  inhahitants  of  Leeds,  praying  the 
House  to  take  into  its  consideration  the  best  mode  of  applying  some  measures  of 
relief  to  the  poof  of  Ireland,  by  the  establishment  of  poor-laws  m  that  country. 

Mr.  Hume,  while  agreeing  that  it  was  merely  an  act  of  justice  to  make  pfovision 
for  the  poor  of  Irelant^  would  not  recommend  that  that  object  should  be  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  such  a  syjtem  of  poor-laws  as  existed  in  tlus  country.  He  described 
the  tithe  system  as  being  most  oppressive  to  Ireland ;  but,  as  the  people  were  unani- 
mously resolved  not  to  pay  them,  he  considered  that  question  as  effectually  settled. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  was  surprised  that  no  member  of  his  Miyesty*s  government  had 
risen  on  this  occasion  to  protest  afrainst  the  doctrine  that  had  been  promnlgated  by 
tlie  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Hume),  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the 
tithe  question  in  Ireland.  Looking  at  the  present  state  of  that  country,  the  govern- 
ment was  imperatively  called  upon,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  society,  putting  all 
other  motives  for  the  moment  aside,  at  once  to  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  that 
hon.  member.  Though  there  was  no  doubt  that  each  individual  clergyman  in  Ireland 
had  as  just  and  legal  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  his  tithe  as  any  man  who  heard 
him  had  to  the  possession  of  his  landed  property,  yet  di(),the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex assert  openly  in  that  House,  that  such  claim  had  been,  by  the  means  of  force 
and  of  combination,  practically  and  actually  defeated.  What  chance,  on  that  hon. 
member  s  own  reasoning,  would  he  himself  have  of  resuming  the  church  property  in 
Ireland  for  the  purposes  of  the  state,  if  the  existing  right  to  the  possession  of  it  could 
be  in  this  manner  effectually  defeated  ?  The  landloi^s  and  landovrners  of  Ireland 
might  depend  upon  it,  that  if  they  sanctioned  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  tithes — 
if  they  supported  or  countenanced  the  doctrine,  that  by  such  illegal  combinations  as 
had  lately  taken  place  in  that  country,  a  legal  title  could  be  defeated — ^an  interval  of 
two  years  would  not  elapse  before  that  doctrine  would  be  Visited  on  themselves,  and 
their  claims  to  their  rents  met  and  defeated  by  similar  means.  The  course  which 
had  been  followed  in  resisting  the  just  claims  of  the  clergyman  would,  if  successful, 
be  immediately  tried  in  resisting  the  payment  of  rents.  What  was  there  to  prevent 
great  bodies  of  men  from  combining  together  in  passive  resistance,  as  it  was  called, 
to  the  claims  of  the  landlords,  as  well  as  to  the  claims  of  the  clergymen  ?  if  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  at  all  countenanced  such  illeg^  combinations  asainst  the  jost 
claims  of  the  clergy,  tlicy  were  miserably  deceived  if  they  imagined  that  they  couhl 
themselves  escape  a  spoliation  not  more  unjust,  and  eqiuuly  easy  of  execution.  He 
trusted,  that  in  whatever  the  legislature  should  deem  it  right  to  do,  with  regard  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  question  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  care  would  be  taken,  that  no 
persons  there  should  ])rofit  by  their  own  wrong.  God  forbid  that  any  party  should 
succeed  in  appropriating  the  church  pro]>erty  in  Ireland  to  the  statdl  jbut  even  that 
would  be  a  less  evil  than  the  robbery  of  the  church  for  individual  aggrandiiement. 
If  the  state  ever  did  confiscate  to  public  uses  the  property  of  the  church — he  appre- 
hended that  the  landholders  of  Ireland  would  not,  and  he  fervently  hoped  Uiey 
might  not,  benefit  by  the  change.  It  was  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Kerry,  that  it  was  only  by  means  of  the  military  or  the  police  they  could  enforce 
the  payment  of  tithes  in  Ireland ;  but  was  it  by  such  an  argument  as  that,  that  this 
great  question  was  to  bo  settled  ?  It  was  for  the  legislature  to  determine  wnat 
modifications  should  be  mode  in  the  tithe  system ;  but  as  long  as  the  law  remained 
as  it  was,  it  was  their  duty,  as  legislators,  and  as  members  m  society,  to  take  care 
that  ju«t  and  legal  rights  wore  not  defeated  either  by  force,  or  by  any  species  of  re- 
sistance, active  or  passive,  to  the  law. 

Lord  Altliorp  said,  the  course  which  the  government  intended  to  pursue  on  this 
subject  was  betore  the  House,  and  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  secretary  for  Ireland, 
had  already  so  clearly  stated  the  grounds  on  which  that  course  bad  been  adopted, 
that  he  (Lord  Althorp)  did  not  think  that  there  was  the  least  occasion  for  his  rising 
to  protest  against  the  sentiments  that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex, lie  would  only  observe,  that  any  course  of  proceeding  which  tended  to  defeat 
the  just  claims  of  any  man,  whether  he  be  clergyman  or  lajmui,  if  not  opposed 
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and  put  down,  must  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  frame  of  society.  Whether 
combinations  for  such  a  purpose  were  witiiin  or  without  the  law,  mattered  nothiog. 
The  security  of  property  in  Ireland  depeuded  upon  the  putting  an  end  to  such 
proceedings. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  admitted,  that  the  practice  of  raising  discussions  on  petitions  wis 
a  most  inconvenient  one;  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  express  his  gratification  at 
having  elicited  such  an  explanation  from  the  noble  lord. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Shell, — 

Sir  T{ol)ert  Peel,  in  explanation,  said,  that  he  had  merely  risen  to  protest  agaiDft 
the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex ;  and  that  it  was  not  for  him,  on  sDch 
an  occasion,  to  go  into  a  subject  which  was  at  present  under  the  consideration  oft 
select  committee  of  that  House. 

The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Tithes. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
Jakuabt  23,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House  went  into  a  Committee  upon  tl:e 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

IJpon  the  reading  of  the  words  in  clause  2,  "  that  each  of  the  thirty  boroughs"— 

Mr.  Goulburn  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  word  ^^  thirty  *'  be  omitted 

Sir  George  Warrender  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  was  proceeding  to  address  the  committee,  and  had  observed 
that  he  had  no  wish  to  revive — when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  stranger  in  the  gallery, 
>\lio  exclaimed:  ^^  Justice,  verily  justice — I  am  commanded  by  the  Lord  God  to 
pro(>laim  to  you — it  was  in  the  month  of  January  last  that  he  revealed  " — The  indi- 
vidual was  immediately  taken  into  custody  and  removed.  The  right  hon.  baronet 
then  went  on  to  say,  that  he  had  ]a.st  session  so  fully  discussed  the  principle  involved 
in  the  present  clau^^e,  that  he  had  then  little  to  add;  but  that,  after  the  maturest 
investigation  of  the  subject,  and  wholly  uninfluenced  by  what  had  been  said  on 
former  occasion^^,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion — similar  to  that  formerly  stated 
by  him — that  it  would  be  as  injurious  as  it  would  be  unconstitutional,  to  take  awaj 
from  the  thirty  boroughs  set  down  in  schedule  B,  the  right  of  returning  two  mem* 
bers  each.  The  very  principle  on  which  ministers  attempted  to  justify  the  total 
disfranchisement  of  schedule  A,  went  to  show  that  they  were  wholly  unwarruited 
in  depriving  the  boroughs  of  schedule  B  of  a  moiety  of  their  representation.  For 
what  was  that  principle  ?  Why,  that  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A  were  mere  nomi- 
nation boroui;hs.  Now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  it  be  granted  that  they  were 
nomination  boroughs,  and  that  us  such  it  was  right  to  who%  disfranchise  them,  did 
it  follow  that  therefore  boroughs  which  ministers  did  not  and  could  not  designate 
nomination  ones,  should  in  like  manner  suffer  partial  disfranchisement?  Either  the 
iMiroughs  in  schedule  B  were  nomination  boroughs,  or  they  were  not;  if  thev  were, 
why,  on  the  ministerial  principle  of  disfranchisement,  were  they  to  be  permitted  fo 
H'turn  any  rcprcM'ntati\ cs  whatever?  If  they  wore  not,  why  deprive  theni  of  their 
full  eoni])lemi.'r.t  of  members?  What  abuse  had  thoy  committed  which  justified  the 
K'liahy  of  partial  disfranchisement?  He  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  so  fallj  stated 
lis  reasons  for  ])rcferring  in  all  boroughs  a  right  of  double  representation  to  the 
return  of  a  sin;:le  member,  that  he  would  not  again  discuss  that  point. 

One  wonl  with  respect  to  the  clause  fixing  "  fifty-six  "  as  the  numlwr  of  boronghs 
to  be  contained  in  schedule  A,  on  which  he  had  expressed  his  sentiments  on  Friday 
la>t.  On  that  occasion  he  had  asked  for  delay,  in  order  that  they  might  have  the 
evidence  before  them  on  wliich  they  were  ealle<l  upon  to  agree  to  a  proposition  fur 
depriving  tifty-six  boroughs  of  their  franchise  privileges,  but  was  left  in  a  minority, 
ministers  n*fusing  to  grant  this  rational  request.  Judge  of  bis  suq)rise^indccd  he 
would  say  humiliation — on  finding  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  on  his  table,  the 
very  information  which  ministers  n'l'used  to  tarry  for  even  one  day,  and  on  a  notion 
to  (.btain  which  delay  he  liad,  at  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  nif;;ht,  been  outvoted.  The 
very  promptitude  with  which  the  information  was  fumbbcd  showed,  Dol  onlj  tbt 
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and  timeliness  of  his  request  for  a  short  delay,  but  also  the  esseDttial  import* 
the  information  required  to  a  due  investigation  of  schedule  A ;  indeea,  on 
head,  there  were  the  ^^  instructions  "  of  the  home  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
in  appointed  to  examine  into  the  report  upon  the  boundariea,  popalation, 
Qtal,  &c.,  of  the  several  cities  and  boroughs  included  in  the  seheduleB  of  the 
3ill,  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  full  and  accurate  information  aa  of  the 
)rtance  to  the  oiscussion  of  the  details  of  those  schedulea.  As,  however, 
3  had  refused  to  grant  this  information  in  tho  first  instance,  it  was  bat  fair 
ne  that  the  motion,  fixing  upon  fifty-six  as  the  number  of  boroogfaa  to  be 
d  in  schedule  A,  did  not  preclude  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  narticular 
s  to  make  up  that  number.  The  evidence,  he  was  sure,  would  snow,  that 
not  be  possible  to  fill  up  that  number  without  violating  the  veiy  principlea 
1  ministers  professed  to  ground  their  proceeding-^but  of  this  more  on  a 
ccasion.  The  argument  of  the  noble  lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezefae- 
istificatory  of  the  clause  fixing  upon  the  number  of  fifty-six,  struck  him  as 
y  unsatisfactory.  The  noble  lord  said,  "  We  take  fifty-six,  because  that  is 
ber  of  boroughs  set  down  for  disfranchisement  in  our  former  bill.  We  do 
irther,  because  we  might  thereby  risk  the  success  of  our  measure  in  the 
f  Lords,  it  being  not  probable  that  those  who  rejected  a  bill  with  fifty-six 
lised  boroughs,  would  sanction  one  containinsr  more ;  and  we  cannot  insert 
imber,  because  the  country,  which  approved  of  the  former  bill,  would  not-be 
with  a  less  efficient  disfranchisement  schedule."  This  was  thouflht  trium* 
asoning  for  schedule  A.  But  how  did  it  apply  to  schedule  BP  h«w  did  U 
m  the  preliminary  selection  of  the  number  thirty  for  the  number  of  boroughs 

schedule  B  was  to  consist  ?  In  the  last  bill  schedule  B  contained  fbrty-one 
3.  Surely  '•''  the  people  "  approved  of  schedule  B  with  its  forty-one  boroughs, 
^ith  schedule  A  with  its  fifty-six  boroughs.  If  the  circumstance  of  the 
s  having  approved  of  a  particular  numW  in  a  former  measure  were  an 
>t  compulsory  for  that  number  being  retained  in  the  new  bill,  how  did  it 
that  ministers  themselves  fixed  upon  "  thirty  "  as  the  number  for  schedule 
iing  eleven  less  than  the  number  in  the  bill  approved  of  by  **  the  people?" 
ountry  would  now  be  satisfied  with  thirty  instead  of  forty-one  boroughs  as 
plement  of  schedule  B,  was  it  not  probable  that  it  would  be  equally  satisfied 
Y  instead  of  fifty-six  boroughs  in  schedule  A  ?  And  if  the  number  was  to 
taken  at  haphazard  in  the  first  instance  with  regard  to  schedules  A  and  B, 
any  reference  to  circumstances,  might  not  the  country  be  dissatisfied  that 
:  number  should  not  also  be  beforehand  fixed  upon  for  schedule  C,  which 
3  left  to  be  determined  by  circumstances  ?  He  should  like  to  hear  these 
s  answered.  The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  would 
a  future  time,  cither  that  the  present  clause  be  omitted  altogether,  or,  what 
-actically  be  the  same,  that  each  borough  in  schedule  B  shomd  be  permitted 

its  two  members. 

committee  divided  on  the  origiual  motion.  Ayes,  210;  Noes,  112;  ma- 
?. 

c  seventh  clause  beings  read — **  And  he  it  enacted,  that  every  city  and  boroogli 
nd  which  now  returns  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  parliament  (eicepi 
*al  cities  and  boroughs  enumerated  in  the  said  schedule  A,  and  the  sevenl 
3  of  New  Shoreham,  Cric^klode,  Aylesbury,  and  East  Retford),  shall,  for  the 

of  this  Act,  include  the  place  or  places  respectively  which  shall  be  oompre* 
vithin  the  boundaries  of  such  city  or  borough,  as  such  boundaries  shall  be 
nd  described  by  an  Act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose  in  this  present  parlia- 
hich  Act,  when  passed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  part  of  thu  Act, 
ind  effectually  as  if  tho  same  were  incorporated  herewith;  and  thai  ereiy 
'  or  borough  shall,  together  with  the  place  or  places  respectivelv  so  to  oe 
ended  therein  as  aforesaid,  be  a  city  or  borough  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
5r  or  members  to  serve  in  all  future  parliaments. 

bert  Peel  said,  no  definite  instructions  appeared  to  have  been  ffiven  to  the 
loners,  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  boroujrhs;  loc^  knowledge  of  the  various 
itected  many  errors  in  the  returns.  As  »r  as  he  was  ooncemed,  he  should 
is  rule  to  Tamworth,  and  he  therefore  begged  leare  to  ask*  was  it  intcoded 
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to  include  the  whole  of  that  town  within  the  limits  of  the  boronghi  and  for  what 
portion  of  it  were  the  assessed  taxes  calculate? 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  the  document  on  the  table  proceeded  from  the  returning 
ofliccT  of  Tarn  worth.  It  certainly  did  him  no  credit;  for  it  appeared  so  inaocorats 
on  the-  face  of  it,  that  another  return  had  been  required,  and  he  believed  the  latter 
would  1H5  found  correct. 

Sir  llolK>rt  Peel:  Then,  according  to  the  noble  lord's  own  showing,  ^Temment 
had  been  at  the  expense  of  printing  returns  which  they  knew  to  be  inaocaiate. 
What  object  could  they  have  in  view»  and  how  could  any  person  say  it  was  a  docii- 
niont  prepared  bv  the  returning  officer,  when  even  his  name  was  not  signed  to  it? 

Mr.  Wiiks,  while  determintxl  to  advocate  reform,  must  resist  the  provision  oon- 
tainod  in  this  clause,  and  would  move  as  an  amendment  that  the  following  words  be 
omitted :  "  Kvery  city  and  borough  in  England  which  now  returns  a  member  or 
members  to  serve  in  parliament  (except  the  several  cities  and  boroughs  enumented 
ill  the  said  schedule  A,  and  the  several  boroughs  of  New  Slioreham,  Cricklade, 
Aylesbury,  and  East  Retford)''* — and  that  the  following  words  be  introdoeed, 
''  Every  borough  in  England  enumerated  in  the  said  schedules,  B,  C,  and  D.** 

Mr.  Robinson  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  there  were  several  places  where  it  would  be  very  desirsbis 
to  add  the  other  parts  of  the  town  to  the  borough ;  and  he  thought  the  amendmeiit 
propojcd  by  the  hon.  gentleman  would  confine  the  operation  of  the  clause  within  ilt 
proper  limits.  He  would  take  the  case  of  Tamworth,  where  the  castle  was  boitt 
befOTc  the  Con(|uest,  and  the  Charter  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  did  l^no 
means  desire  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  town  from  being  allowed 
to  vote  for  members  of  parliament,  but  he  wished  the  limits  of  the  borough,  as  settled 
by  ancient  records,  should  be  preserved. 

Mr.  (Voker  then  suggested  that  the  chairman  should  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  i^it  again;  whicli  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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Mr.  Hume,  in  presenting  a  Petition  fmm  the  Roman  Catholic  Inhabitants  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Agnes,  in  the  I)iocc>s  of  Cork,  against  Tithes,  took  occasion  to  observe^ 
that  phrases  were  sometimes  used  in  the  heat  of  debate  which  were  not  intended. 
He  admitted  that  he  himself  often,  in  the  course  of  debate,  used  words  which,  oa 
more  cool  reflection,  he  should  wish  not  to  have  used.  He  supposed  that  it  was  in 
this  way  the  word  *'*'  disgracefur^  had  been  applied  to  his  statement  as  to  the  Tithe 
Question  in  Ireland,  by  an  hon.  iiieiuber  opposite,  and  had  afterwards  been  repeated 
by  the  ri^ht  hon.  baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel).  He  did  not  think  it  disgraceful  to  state 
important  facts  which  came  to  his  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  he  thought  the 
dis^^raee  would  only  lie  upon  the  suppression  of  such  facts.  In  conclusion,  be 
earnestly  hoped  that  ministers  would  lose  no  time  in  submitting  the  whole  questioo 
to  the  consideration  of  parliament. 

The  Petition  having  been  read, — 

Sir  Ror.F.RT  Pi.kl  said,  that  any  thing  which  had  fallen  from  the  hoD.  menbei 
for  Middlesex,  would  not  divert  him  from  the  real  questicm  before  the  House.  Uc 
was  not  conseious  of  having  used  the  wonl  ^*  disgriureful'*  in  reference  to  the  boo. 
iiiemU'rV  arguuient;  but  if  such  a  word  had  been  applied,  it  was  to  the  principle 
involved,  ami  iudiHil  avowiil,  in  the  hon.  memlKT*s  s{)eech — that  the  spoliatioD  ol 
Church  properly  was  a  niea.'iure  whieh  the  government  and  the  legislature  ought  lo 
adopt — than  whieh  no  principle  <M)uld  bo  more  unjust.  He  would  admit,  that  when 
the  trfiverninent  detennine<l  on  the  ap]>ointment  of  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the 
sy>t.  rn  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  it  must  have  had  in  view  the  question,  whether  soox 
other  mo<le  of  jiayin?  t!i(>  clergy  might  not  be  devised;  but  it  never  was  admitted  for 
nn  irivtant,  that  the  enipiiry  had  any  reference  to  the  spoliation  of  the  property  i4 
tiv'  <  Miurch.  He  had  b<Tn  all  the  morning  engaged  in  that  committee,  in  ptirsning 
the  eufjuiry  relating  to  the  collection  uf  tithes,  but  he  would  not  go  into  Ino 
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•I  tint  momeiit.  The  subject  to  which  the  hon.  member  for  Middlemi  bad  rafemd, 
when  be  msde  the  statement  complained  of,  was  the  oaestioD  mooted  hj  the  bmi, 
and  learned  member  for  Kerry,  that  a  noble  lord  should  be  added  to  the  Tithe  Com- 
mittee. The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  said,  the  whole  committee  was  unneoessarTf 
to  the  Tithe  question  in  Ireland  was  already  settled.  How  the  hon.  member  could 
make  such,  a  statement,  when  he  must  have  known,  what  indeed  was  perfectly  noto* 
rioos,  that  tithe  was  paid  without  objection  in  many  parts  of  Irduio,  he  could  not 
telL  He  would  not  say  whether  such  a  statement  was  disgraceful  or  not;  but  ccfw 
tainly  no  man  could  hear  with  approbation  such  a  declaration  as  that  of  the  hem. 
member  for  Middlesex — that  if  he  were  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  he  would  not  pvr 
tithes.  Was  it  right  to  encourage  the  people  to  resist  the  payment  of  tithes,  to  wmcil 
the  owners  had  as  much  legal  and  mond  right  as  the  hon.  member  had  to  receive 
rent  from  any  tenant  on  his  estate?  He  did  not  say,  that  the  present  system  might 
not  admit  of  some  modification,  but  he  would  contend,  that  the  property  of  the  Church 
was  hdd  by  as  good  and  as  sacred  a  title  as  that  of  any  gentleman  to  his  privata 
estate;  and,  if  once  that  property  were  invaded,  there  would  be  no  security  for  pro- 
perty of  any  land  in  Ireland. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Hume,  in  moving  that  the  petition  be  printed,  took  the  opportunity  to  deny 
that  he  had  ever  sanctioned  any  plan  which  had  for  its  object  the  spoliation  or  rob* 
bery  of  the  Church.  Some  years  ago  he  had  laid  resolutions  on  the  table  of  thai 
House  with  respect  to  Church  property,  one  of  which  directly  went  to  preserve  to 
individuals  the  right  which  they  might  at  present  possess  to  any  such  property^ 

Sir  Robert  Peel  assured  the  hon.  member,  that  he  had  no  deure  to  make  an  nnfiur 
attack  upon  him:  he  had  understood  the  hon.  member  to  state,  that  the  reeistanee 
now  offered  to  the  collection  and  payment  of  tithes,  iustified  the  legislature  in  com* 
mitting  a  spoliation  on  that  species  of  property;  under  that  impression,  he  had  eer* 
tainly  said,  thai  such  language  was  unjust.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  OMd  tha 
language  imputed  to  him,  he  had  spoken  under  an  erroneous  impression. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Ilcrries,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  of  considerable  Iragth,  moved  the 
following  resolutions: — 

'*  That  by  the  Act  55  George  III.,  for  carrying  into  effect  a  convention  between 
his  Majesty  and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  emperor  of  Bussiai  power  is 
given  to  the  commissioners  of  his  M^jesty*s  treasury  to  issue  such  sums  oi  nioni{y 
as  shall  be  required  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  or  principal  of  a  certain  portion 
of  a  Russian  loan  in  Holland,  to  be  borne  (in  pursuance  of  that  convenUoo)  by  hb 
Majesty  as  and  when  the  same  shall  be  payable,  conformably  to  the  tenor  of  Ida 
Majesty^s  engagement,  as  specified  in  the  said  convention. 

*'  That  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  said  convention,  recited  in  the  said  Act,  it  is 
expressly  provided,  that  the  said  payments  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  the  Nether]ands» 
and  of  his  Majesty  as  aforesaid,  should  cease  and  determine  would  the  possessioD 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Belgic  provinces  at  any  time  pass  or  be  seyered  from  tha 
dominions  of  his  Majesty  the  king  of  the  NetherLmda,  previous  to  the  eomplete 
liquidation  of  the  same. 

*^  That  the  application  of  the  public  money  for  the  purpose  of  eflbeting  anT  pay* 
ments  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  Russian  loan  in  HoUano,  after 
the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the  Belgic  provinces  had  passed  fix>m  the  dominiona 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Aet  M  Geosye  IIL» 
c.  115,  and  is  unwarranted  by  any  authority-  of  parliament** 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  as  the  two  first  resolutions  of  the  hon,  sentleman  wera 
merely  declaratory  of  fact,  he  would,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  move  the  pre- 
vious question ;  but  as  the  third  resolution  was  a  direct  censoro  on  minlstsni  hn 
would  meet  it  with  a  direct  negative. 
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A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Pollock,  the  Solicitor^genen],  Ifrl 
Baring,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  the  Attorney-general,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  wvenl 
other  memhers,  took  part;  after  which, — 

Sir  Robert  Perl  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of  "  adjourn"  from  the  Treasair  Benehet. 
He  said,  he  hoped  at  least  that  those  gentlemen  who  clamoured  for  amoannnent 
would  not  accuse  him  or  his  friends  of  wishing  to  delay  the  Reform  BilL  Seeing 
the  arguments  which  had  hecn  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  the  motioD,  be  du 
not  suppose  the  House  would  consent  to  an  adjournment.  The  question  lay  in  a 
Tery  small  compass.  It  was  not  whether  there  existed  on  the  part  of  this  eoantiy 
an  engagement — an  honourable  obligation  towards  another  state,  but  simply  whether 
a  department  of  the  government  was  justified,  by  the  terms  of  an  Act  of  Fariiameot, 
in  continuing  a  payment  to  Russia  alter  the  separation  of  Belgium  fh>m  HoUandf 
When,  therefore,  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  said,  that  nobody  had  yet  giTCD 
an  opinion  as  to  the  binding  nature  of  our  engagement  to  Russia,  the  answer  nmnly 
was,  that  nobody  was  prepared  to  express  that  opinion,  because  he  had  not  that  in* 
formation  which  would  enable  him  to  fonn  one.  when  the  noble  lord  laid  the  doen- 
ments  on  the  table,  he  might  have  a  different  opinion  upon  the  subject  from  that 
which  he  hud  at  present,  and  far  was  he  from  wishing  to  derive  any  advant^ 
from  a  technical  construction  of  a  statute ;  for  if  an  equitable  or  moral  obligatioo 
had  been  contracted,  he  cared  not  for  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  was  prepared  to  keep 
strict  good  faith  with  Russia.  But  he  would  not  consent  to  issue  money  by  virtne 
of  an  Act  which  g^ve  no  authority  for  its  payment.  There  could  not  be  a  doubt  that 
the  issue  was  not  justified  by  that  Act.  If  there  were  secret  engagementa,  had  not 
the  time  arrived  now,  afler  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  when,  without  inconvenieiice, 
they  might  be  laid  before  parliament,  and  the  nature  of  the  obligation  which  tbcy 
involved  publicly  declared  ?  If  the  time  had  not  come,  it  was  decidedly  the  duty  of 
ministers  to  communicate  to  the  House,  by  a  message  from  the  Crown,  that  toch 
engagements  existed,  and  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  good  of  the  public 
service  to  make  them  known.  Even  in  the  case  that  in  the  absence  of  any  engage- 
ments, patent  or  secret,  the  public  interests,  on  account  f)f  recent  events,  reqnired 
the  continuance  of  this  payment,  then,  likewise,  should  ministers  have  come  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  declared  the  fact,  and,  if  they  could  not  disclose  all 
the  circumstances,  ask  for  a  vote  of  credit.  But  certainly  they  should  not  have 
taken  that  most  unwarrantable  course  of  vindicating  this  issue  by  pretending  an 
authority  which  the  law  did  not  give.  The  House  of  Commons  never  would  tap- 
port  such  an  erroneous,  such  a  gross  construction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
line  of  defence  adopted  by  the  ministers  proved  their  conviction  that  they  were  doia^ 
that  which  was  not  ri^ht.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sheltered  himielf 
under  the  wing  of  the  Solicitor-general;  the  noble  lord,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces 
crouched  under  the  gowu  of  Lord  Grenville,  and,  finding  that  it  could  give  him  no 
protection,  as  a  last  hole  wherein  to  nish,  he  earths  himself  in  reform,  rrom  thence 
tie  invokes  the  assistance  of  reformers,  and  asks  for  their  vote,  not  on  the  merita  of 
the  nuestion,  but  on  the  ground  of  their  attachment  to  reform.  Waa  there  ever  so 
chilaishan  appeal?  So,  because  men  had  agreed  with  government  on  the  Refom  Bill, 
they  were  to  surrender  the  humble  privilege  of  being  able  to  interpret  a  simple  treaty 
and  Act  of  Parliament.  Why,  what  was  the  object  of  reform?  They  had  been  repeat- 
edly told,  that  it  was  to  ensure  a  more  strict  attention  on  the  part  of  tne  Honseof  Com- 
mons to  the  public  expenditure — to  give  the  reprci^entatives  of  the  people  anciBcicnt 
control  over  the  public  money.  And  were  reformers  to  be  the  allies  of  the  noUe 
lonl?  Were  they  to  manifest  their  attachment  to  reform,  by  an  utter  disregard 
of  the  objects  of  reform,  to  promote  the  means  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  end  of  reform? 
The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  ministers  were  taken  by  surprise:  he  denied  it.  80  far 
hack  as  the  16th  of  December,  he  had  himself  stated  his  doubts  upon  the  le- 
gidity  of  the  issue,  and  recommenditl  ministers  to  take  it  into  their  seriona  con- 
sideration. No  payment  was  to  l>e  made  until  the  .0th  of  January,  Nothing  eould 
have  been  more  e:Lsy  than  for  the  noble  lonl,  the  Chant  i-Uor  of  the  Kxcheauer,  to 
have  come  down,  stated  his  doubts  upon  the  letter  of  the  Act,  and  demandca  a  new 
one,  to  carry  into  eflect  our  o«|uitahle  enpagenient — if  yuch,  indeed,  existed.  After 
the  warning  the  noble  lords  had  received,  to  say  they  were  taken  by  surprise,  was 
acting  neither  according  to  the  manliness  nor  the  candour  which  had  been  aKribtd  to 
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them.  The  qnestion  was,  if,  under  the  joint  aathori^  of  the  eonvention  tad  an  Aet 
of  Piiriiaiiient,  the  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheqaer,  was  justified  in  paj* 
ing  the  money.  As  he  had  before  observed,  he  did  not  know  whetlier  there  were 
or  were  not  any  secret  engagements,  but  on  the  words  of  the  treaty  he  oertainlj  bad 
no  authority  of  the  payment  It  was  contended  by  ministers,  that,  by  the  spirit  e€ 
the  treaty,  if  not  by  the  letter,  the  payment  was  to  continue  in  ereiy  poasible  eas* 
of  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  excepting  one,  namely,  their  sereraaee  l^ 
external  violence.  To  prove  this  construction  of  the  treaty,  the  Solieitor-geoerBl 
referred  them  to  the  contemporary  speeches  of  those  b^  whom  the  treahr  bM  been 
made.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  content  to  try  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  by  this  teitr 
On  the  26th  of  May,  1815,  Lord  Castlereagh  stated  in  that  House,  that  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  was  to  be  relieved  from  the  chaive  of  the  Dutch  k>an,  that  this  oonn* 
try  was  to  bear  her  share  of  that  charge;  ^^but,*'  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  '*onlylM> 
long  as  the  Netherlands  should  belong  to  the  House  of  Orange.**  And  again,  in 
reference  to  the  payment  of  the  Russian  debt  by  us,  **•  it  was  to  be  contingent  on  the 
preservation  of  the  Low  Countries  to  the  House  of  Orange.**  So  that  they  not 
only  had  the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself,  but  the  speech  of  the  minister  of  the  Cirowii 
who  made  it,  to  prove  that  his  construction  of  that  treaty  was  the  right  one.  '^Bot 
then,*'  said  the  Attorney  general,  '^  do  not  take  the  construction  of  the  treaty  from 
die  English  version  of  it.  ^  The  English  version  is  too  plain,  too  deeishre,  agidnit 
1dm;  it  contemplates  but  too  clearly  the  separation  of  the  two  eoontriea,  MSw  bf 
**  severing,*'  that  is,  by  force,  or  by  *'  passing  away.**  ^^  Look,"  said  the  Attomey- 
geoeral,  to  the  version  of  the  treaty  in  French.'*  What,  then,  are  the  oorreBpondin|f 
terms  in  the  French  version?  Soustraire  a  la  ebmnatitm-^**  and  these  tenni  i^ly 
exclusively,*'  says  the  Attorney-general,  ^*to  a  case  of  separation  eflRseted  by  eztemil 
force.**  He  denied  this  doctrine  of  the  Attorney-general.  He  contended,  thai  thoao 
XuTDS  soustraire  a  la  domination^  included  a  separation  efibcted  by  revolt,  as  well  as  a 
separation  effected  by  foreign  armies.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  volume  lately  published 
by  the  Dutch  government,  which  contained  authentic  copies  of  all  tito  late  pro- 
tocols and  diplomatic  correspondence  relating  to  the  sepamtion  of  Bdffium  fnm 
Holland.  In  one  of  these  documents  the  Dutch  minister  is  speaking  of  rae  iepsra- 
tion  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg  from  Holland — a  separation  about  to  be  eflfoeled 
not  by  foreign  arms,  but  by  negotiation  following  on  civil  contest.  ¥niat  are  the 
terms  in  French  made  use  of  by  the  Dutch  minuter  to  describe  the  result  of  soeh  . 
n^^iation  ?  lie  says  the  effect  of  it  will  be  **  de  las  soustraire  a  Vautariii  Ugitime,^ 
The  words  clearly  used  by  this  minister  to  express  separation  by  consent  and  treaty, 
are  the  very  words  which  the  Attorney-general  says  can  only  apply  to  a  separatioD 
by  foreigrn  arms.  All  the  learned  gentlemen  opposite,  however,  pledged  tMif 
reputation  as  lawyers,  that  their  construction  of  the  treaty  was  the  correct  one.  They 
supported  their  position  by  arguments  involving  doctrines  so  objectionable,  thd 
be  must  attribute  the  use  of  them  to  a  complete  blindness  as  to  their  beaiingt* 
The  first  of  these  arguments  was,  that  we  baa  been  parties  to  the  separation,  and 
were,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  profit  by  our  own  act  To  relieve  UiemsdNrea 
from  a  blunder,  hon.  gentlemen  were  eager  to  charge  themselvei  with  a  erime. 
The  Attorney-general  said,  that  the  separation  of  the  Netherlands  fixMn  Holland 
bad  been  effected  by  the  procurement  of  England.  What!  vrith  all  oar  doe- 
trines  of  non-interference — with  all  our  desire  to  maintain  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands— had  we,  then,  been  main  agents  and  instnunenta  in 
diminishing  them  ?  And  had  the  Netherlands  been  actually  lost  to  that  toverdgn 
through  the  procurement  of  England  ?  He  should  be  sorry  if  ministers  really  had 
such  a  defence ;  but  he  was  ready  to  deny  that  they  were  parties  to  the  separation, 
in  any  sense  which  continued  this  pecuniary  obligation  upon  the  countir.  So  hr 
from  our  being  parties  to  the  separation,  tlie  prime  minister  of  England  had  poti* 
tively  denied  that  we  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  On  the  first  dav  of  the  aeeaioD, 
Earl  Grey  was  reported  to  have  said,  "  The  noble  earl  had  sud,  that  iho  king  of 
the  Netherlands  was  reduced  to  narrow  limits,  and  had  been  deprived  of  his  pro- 
vinces. But  had  the  present  ministers  done  this 't  Was  it  not  done  before  u^ 
came  into  office?  And  had  not  the  noble  duke  who  was  at  die  head  of  the  late 
administration  openly  declared  that  the  two  countries  were  so  separated  that  be 
looked  upon  the  reunion  of  tbem  as  impossible?'*    The  prsssat  niliihiiiis,  theo, 
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were  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  separation.  Were  the  late  miniaten  more 
responsible  ?  So  far  from  it,  our  original  interference  was  at  the  ezpresa  demand 
of  the  court  of  Holland.  If  we  hod  been  fomenting  intrigues  in  the  Netherbads 
to  induce  them  to  declare  themselves  separated  from  Holland,  we  ought  not  to 
have  profited  by  our  own  wrong  and  injustice ;  and  we  should  not  have  been  re- 
lieved from  our  obligations.  But  if  treaties  entered  into  at  the  same  time  did 
impose  ui>on  us,  in  certain  cases,  the  duty  of  meeting  our  allies  and  conferring  on 
a  cQfficult  state  of  affairs,  it  would  be  monstrous,  because  we  had  fulfilled  the  con* 
ditions  of  those  treaties,  and  done  all  we  could  to  diminish  the  evils  of  separation, 
that  we  should  be  made  answerable  for  that  event.  The  very  first  protocol  of  the  4tli 
September  begins  by  setting  forth  that  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  invites  thit 
powers  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  to  consult  with  him  on  the  bert 
means  of  terminating  the  struggles  wiiich  had  broken  out  in  his  dominions.  The 
very  protocol,  too,  which  determines  the  separation  of  Holland  from  Belgiom, 
expressly  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  caused  by  events  over  which  we  had  no  con- 
trol. In  fact,  as  had  been  justly  ob^^erved  by  an  hon.  and  learned  g^tleman  (Mr. 
Pollock),  Russia  was  as  much  a  party  to  the  separation  as  we  were.  How,  then, 
continue  responsible  to  Russia?  Another  argument  urged  by  the  other  side — mott 
dangerous  in  its  conse<juenees,  and  still  more  extraordinary  in  its  principle— wai, 
that  in  whatever  way  tlie  severanre  of  the  Netherlands  from  Holland  might  take 
place,  except  by  actual  furi'lgn  attacV.,  our  obligations  to  pay  this  debt  would  still 
continue.  Now,  su[)posing  the  ease  that  France  had  maintained  a  powerful  partj 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  had,  hy  fomenting  intrigues,  induced  Belgium  to  declare 
for  an  alliance  and  connection  with  Franci' — there  would  then  have  been  no  neces- 
sity for  actual  aggression  on  the  part  of  France,  in  order  to  her  gaining  Belpuin 
from  Holland;  and  3'et,  ^^  even  then, ''said  the  ministers,  ^^our  obligations  would 
have  continued ;  for  the  separation  wfJuKl  not  have  been  effected  by  external  vio- 
lence.^* Suppo-^e,  upon  the  Belgians  electing  the  Duke  de  Nemours  for  their  ruler, 
he  had  taken  possession  of  the  throne  of  Ik'lgium  without  marching  a  single  Freoch 
soldier  into  that  territory — why,  even  then,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  minis- 
ters, England  would  continue  bound  by  her  engagements.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a 
doctrine  can  be  maintained  ?  First,  we  arc  to  be  at  an  enormous  expense  in  repiir- 
ing  and  maintaining  fortifications  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  from  France 
the  united  kingdom  of  Belgium  and  Holland ;  and  when  Belgium  shall  have  bcco 
re-aimexed  to  France,  we  are  not  only  to  lose  the  money  oxiiended  on  the  fortifica- 
tions; but  we  are  to  continue  payments  which  we  only  undertook  to  pay  on  the 
express  condition  that  Belgium  should  not  be  re-annexed  to  France,  but  continue 
united  with  Holland.  The  whole  case,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  was  too 
clear  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  Look,  then,  at  the  resolutions  moved  by  his  right 
hon.  friend.  The  first  and  second  resolutions  were  a  mere  recital  of  facts— a  quo- 
tation from  the  terms  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  a  convention,  which  no  one  coold 
di.(*pute.  The  third  resolution  was  calknl  a  vote  of  censure  by  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  only  iniplieil  so  much  of  censure  as  was  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  authority  of  this  Houses  He  would  ap])eal  to  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site, as  logicians,  to  say,  whether  their  logic  would  permit  them  to  take  the  coune 
recommended  by  the  noble  lord  ?  They  were  to  admit  the  two  first  propositions, 
and  then  deny  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them.  Said  the  noble  lord,  *^  Although 
I  ofimit  your  major,  and  do  not  object  to  your  minor,  yet  1  roust  object  to  the 
conclusion  legitimately  to  Ix^  drawn  from  them.  Nay,  I  must  affirm  the  reverM." 
Aeconling  to  the  noble  lord,  the  House  was  to  negative  the  third  resolution,  and 
so  afiirm  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  continue  these  pay- 
ments. He  ho(HHl  that  those  gentlemen  who  were  the  warmest  advocates  of  r«*forni 
would  claim,  on  this  occasion,  the  privilege  of  judging  for  themselves  whether  or 
no  the  authority  of  parliament  was  to  be  vindicated.  The  arguments  for  reform 
he  had  yet  heanl  urginl,  hod  not  appeared  to  him  extremely  cogent ;  but  if  the 
noble  loni  opiM>site  carried  his  auiendment — if  he  could  persuade  the  House  toailopt 
any  thing  so  contrary  to  the  truth — to  the  pluin  manifest  truth — the  conduct  of 
those  who  voUhX  for  him  would  supply  im  argument  for  reform  much  more  powerful 
than  any  which  their  reason  or  ingenuity  had  yet  discovered. 
Mr.  Paget  tlien  moved  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  ia  onlcr  to 
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aflbid  time  for  such  a  due  investigation  as  the  great  importance  of  the  qaestion 
demanded. 

Lord  Althorp  hoped  the  hon.  member  would  not  persist  in  his  motion.  It  was 
nnnsnal,  in  cases  of  censure  on  the  conduct  of  ministers,  for  the  House  to  aiyoom 
without  coming  to  a  decision ;  and  even  if  it  were  not  the  usual  practice,  he  would, 
now  that  the  debate  was  brought  to  a  close,  beseech  hon.  members  not  to  separate 
without  coming  to  a  decision. 

Mr.  Paget  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  public  service,  and  would  not, 
eontraiT  to  the  sense  of  the  House,  persist  in  his  motion. 

The  House  divided  on  the  previous  question,  viz.,  tliat  the  resolution  be  now 
put ;  Ayes,  219 ;  Noes,  239-*majority  for  Ministers,  20. 

The  previous  question  was  also  put  on  the  second  resolution,  and  it  passed  in  the 
nentive  vrithout  a  division. 

The  House  again  divided  on  the  third  resolution :  Ayes,  214 ;  Noes,  238^ — ^majority 
for  Ministers,  24. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
Jakuabt  27,  1832. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Bcrnal)  proceeded  to  read  the  14th  clause,  yit, — '*  And  be 
it  enacted,  that  each  of  the  counties  enumerated  in  the  schedule  marked  F  to  this 
Act  annexed,  shall  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  which  divisions  shall  be  settled 
and  described  by  an  Act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose  in  this  present  parliament, 
which  Act,  when  passed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  part  of  this  Act,  as  falfy 
and  effectually  as  if  the  same  were  incorporated  herewith,  and  that  in  all  ftitnre 
parliaments  there  shall  be  '  four'  knights  of  the  shire,  instead  of  two,  to  serve  for 
each  division  of  the  said  counties;  (that  is  to  say^  Uwo'  knights  of  the  shire  for 
each  division  of  the  said  counties ;  and  that  such  knights  shaU  be  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  and  by  the  same  classes  and  descriptions  of  voters,  and  in  respect  ot 
the  same  several  rights  of  voting,  as  if  each  of  the  said  divbions  were  a  separate 
county ;  and  that  the  court  for  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire  for  each  division 
of  the  said  counties,  shall  be  holden  at  the  place  to  be  named  for  that  pnrpoee  in  the 
Act  so  to  be  passed  as  aforesaid,  for  setthng  and  describing  the  divisions  of  the 
said  counties/' 

Sia  Robert  Peel  wished  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  noble  lord  which  he  thoQght 
would  be  an  improvement  in  the  bill.  Ue  had  supported  the  clause  for  Uie  division 
of  counties  last  year,  and  should  give  the  same  vote  this  year,  if  the  right  of  voUngin 
counties  and  in  boroughs  were  to  remain  as  at  present  constituted  by  the  biU.  Bat 
he  thought  that  the  right  of  voting  itself  might  be  simplified.  He  suggested  that 
every  right  of  voting  accruing  from  freehold  property  situated  in  boronghs  and  dtiei' 
shbidd  1^  exercised  within  such  borough  or  city,  and  not  be  extended  to  the  eonn^. 
Preserving  that  right  of  voting,  he  would  then  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  coondei. 
giving  the  larger  ones  four  members.  His  proposition  would  simplify  the  blU.  He 
would,  of  course,  permit  freeholders  of  such  towns  as  bad  not  a  right  to  send  mem- 
hers  to  parliament  to  continue  to  vote  for  the  county.  On  this  ground,  he  entreated 
the  noble  lord  to  consider  whether  the  plan  he  proposed  would  not  obviate  many 
difficulties,  and  prevent  much  dispute.  .  He  would  state  some  of  the  complicated' 
questions  which  miglit  arise  under  the  bill.  He  would  suppose  that  he  was  possessed 
of  a  freehold  garden  within  a  borough,  of  £5  a  year  value.  Thatwonld  give  him  aTOte 
for  the  county  within  which  that  borough  was  situated,  but  no  vote  for  the  bonmffh. 
Suppose  he  built  a  house  in  the  garden,  and  inhabited  it  himself,  and  that  the  Tme 
of  the  two  united  might  be  about  £10  per  annum ;  a  banister  for  the  county  might 
say  it  was  worth  more  than  £10,  and  reject  his  vote  for  the  countv;  while  a  Dar- 
rister  for  the  town  might  s^  it  was  worUi  less  than  £10,  and  not  allow  him  to  vote 
at  the  borough  election.  lie  would  then  be  deprived  of  TOting  both  for  the  county 
and  borough.  The  next  year  the  question  mifflit  be  agitated  ftfain,  and  the  barris- 
ters might  alter  their  opinion,  and  lie  should havo  a  voto  both  forthecoonty  and 
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the  borough.  If  he  subsequently  let  his  house  to  one  person  and  lus  fftrden  to 
another,  his  tenant  might  lose  a  vote  for  the  borough,  and  he  himself  might  have  a 
vote  for  the  county.  Or,  suppose  that  he  made  his  house  in  the  town  worth  £10, 
and  let  it,  the  tenant  would  have  a  vote  for  the  borough,  and  the  landlord  would 
have  a  second  for  the  county,  on  account  of  the  garden.  All  these  complicated 
rights  would  be  avoided  by  requiring  that  the  right  of  voting  accruing  from  property 
of  any  description  situate  within  a  city  or  borough,  should  be  eauirciacd  at  the 
election  for  that  city  or  borough,  and  not  for  the  county — that  is  to  say,  the  owner 
of  a  40s.  freehold  in  the  town  of  Warwick,  should  vote  for  the  town  and  not  for  the 
county  of  Warwick.  He  knew  that  objections  might  be  made  to  the  plan — that  it 
woulcfbe  argued  against  as  calculated  to  draw  a  marked  line  of  distinction  between  the 
town  and  county  interests.  He  did  not  assert  that  this  objection  was  wholly  without 
force,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  by  any  means  conclusive.  The  freeholders  of  the 
towns  not  returning  members  to  parliament  would  exercise  a  great  influence  over 
county  elections,  and  maintain  the  connection  between  town  and  county  interest*. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  large  towns  now  about  to  acquire  a  new  right  of  sending 
members  to  parliament,  he  saw  no  reason  why  those  towns  should  also  influence, 
and  perhaps  determine,  the  county  election  by  pouring  in  a  host  of  small  freeholders. 
He  would,  then,  supposing  thc^^c  views  realised,  propose  that  counties  should  not  be 
divided ;  that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  counties,  except  that  the  larser 
counties  should  send  four  members.  He  believed  that  it  would  give  general  saos- 
faction  should  the  counties  n<»t  be  divided,  that  large  counties  should  possess  the 
power  of  sending  four  members  to  parliament  under  the  bill,  and  that  great  towns 
should  be  prevented  from  exercising  undue  influence  in  the  election  for  counties. 
By  leaving  tho  right  of  voting  for  cities  and  towns  to  those  who  possessed  the 
necessary  qualification  there,  and  excluding  them  from  voting  on  that  right  fur 
counties,  thousands  of  questions  as  to  the  right  of  voting  for  one  or  for  the  other, 
which  must  arise  if  that  plan  were  not  adopted,  would  be  prevented.  He  made  to 
the  noble  lord,  therefore,  a  double  proposition — namely,  that  the  large  counties  be 
not  divided,  and  that  the  towns  possessing  representatives  of  their  own  should  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere,  through  the  instrumentality  of  small  freeholds,  with  the 
Wunty  representation.  He  trusted  that  the  noble  lord  would  receive  the  suggestion 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered,  and  that  due  consideration  WMild  be 
given  to  its  value. 

Subsequently,  the  conunittee  divided  on  the  clause :    Ayes,  215 ;  Noes,  89— 
majority,  126. 


BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 
Jaxuabt  .31,  18.32. 

Mr.  Perceval  rose  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  breach 
of  one  of  its  roost  important  privileges.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  hon. 
members  that  on  Thurs<lay  last,  previous  to  his  moving  for  an  address  to  his  &mcsty 
to  appoint  a  day  of  general  fast,  he  took  occasion  to  enforce  the  standing  order  of 
that  I  louse  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers.  On  the  succeeding  morning  there  ap- 
peared in  several  of  the  newspapers,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  that  had  takes 
place  in  that  House  duriug  such  exclusion  of  strangers  from  the  gallery.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  such  a  matter  under  the  notice  of 
the  House. 

The  hon.  gentleman  then  compluincfl  of  the  misrepresentations  that  had  been 
made  of  the  sentiments  that  had  fallen  from  him  on  the  o(;casion  in  question,  and 
concluded  by  moving  that  ^*  John  Joseph  Lawson,  the  printer  of  the  Timet  news- 
paper, be  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  that  Hou^e  on  Thursday  nezt.^ 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelharo  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Warburton  acknowledged  having  furnished  the  rrport  in 
question. 

Sib  RonEBT  Pkel  said,  he  spoke  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  heard  the 
earlier  part  of  the  deliate:  but  he  believed  that  the  motion,  and  the  only  motion, 
before  the  House  was,  that  the  printer  of  the  publication  alluded  to  should  be  caOed 
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to  the  bar.  He  fdt  great  difficulty,  and  he  was  sure  his  hoD.  friend  must  also  feel 
great  difficulty,  in  assenting  to  that  proposition,  because,  since  the  motion  was  made, 
two  hon.  members  had  admitted  that  they  were  the  authors  of  the  report.  Under 
any  circumstances,  to  yisit  the  printer,  who  was  only  a  subordinate  agent  in  giving 
publicity  to  a  report,  with  the  censure  of  the  House,  was  painful;  bat  it  woud  be 
infinitely  more  so  after  the  principal  agents  had  avowed  themselves.  Those  agents 
were  members  of  the  House,  who,  whether  rig^t  or  wrong,  declared  that  they  had 
acted  under  the  impression  that  they  were  justified  in  what  they  did«  That  omg 
the  case,  with  what  justice  could  the  House  proceed  against  the  printer,  who  had 
been  misled  by  two  of  the  members  of  the  body  whose  privileges  he  had  invaded  f 
He  trusted,  then,  that  the  hon.  member  for  1  iverton  would  withdraw  his  motion. 
The  fiact  of  the  report  being  corree^or  not,  or  of  the  hon.  members  having  g^ven  H 
as  perfect  as  in  their  power,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  breach  of  privilege,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  would  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  chair. 
With  respect  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bridport,  who  had  said  that  he  was  not  awam 
of  his  committing  a  breach  of  privilege — 

Mr.  Warburton :  Not  any  greater  breach  than  was  committed  on  ordinary  OC'' 
easions. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  It  was  difficult  to  compare  degrees  of  breaches  of  privilege,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  deny,  that  this  was  a  breach  committed  under  amnvated  elr- 
enmstances,  and,  having  been  committed  by  an  hon.  member  of  the  House,  it  was 
the  more  objectionable.  Hon.  gentlemen  could  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
moving  for  an  alteration  of  the  Uw,  but  he  doubted  not  bat  that  they  woold  yield 
obedience  to  the  law  as  it  stood. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


LABOUR  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FACTORIES. 

FSBBUABT  1,  1832. 

Mr.  Sadler  presented  a  petition  from  ten  thousand  operatives  of  Leeds,  ehieiy-  ^ 
onployed  in  factories,  praying  the  House  to  adopt  some  means  lor  limiting  the  don* 
tion  of  the  labour  of  children  employed  in  these  factories. 

Mr.  Morison  observed,  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  generally  paid  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  young  persons  employed  fay  them  in  tha 
manufactories  throughout  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  wiUi  widen  be  was  par* 
ticularly  connected.  There  were,  he  firmly  believed,  no  children  under  the  age  eC 
ten  years  employed  in  these  manufactories;  and  thdr  education  and  morals  were 
regularly  attended  to,  and  the  hours  of  labour  abridged.  In  some  large  ftetories, 
schoolmasters  were  retained  to  instruct  them. 

Sib  Robbbt  Pebl  was  happy  to  hear,  from  so  good  an  authority,  that  the  cot** 
ton  spinners  in  Scotland  paid  so  strict  an  attention  to  the  welfiiie  and  healdi  of  those 
confided  to  their  charge,  and  engaged  in  the  factories.  He  bagged  the  friends  of 
humanity,  in  this  instance,  to  beware  lest,  in  their  amiety  to  accomplish  too  nraeli 
for  the  young  persons  engaged  in  this  species  of  manufacture,  they  should  fail  alto* 
gether,  and  render  the  interference  of  the  l^slature  altogether  ineflbctive;  or  in  tho 
alternative,  if  efiective,  injuring  the  poorer  classes,  by  causing  them  to  be  tlirowB 
out  of  employment  altogether.  The  hours  of  labour,  as  now  fixed  bj  kw,  were 
eleven  hours  and  a  half  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Whatever  might  be  dooe  by  his  hon*. 
friend  as  to  lessening  the  number  of  hours,  he  should  beyery  carefol  to  avoid  oBat* 
ing  a  bonus  to  such  speculators  as  should  perceive  it  vras  wortn  tfaehr  while  lo  transfcr 
their  establishments  just  over  the  border,  so  as  to  avail  themselves  of  the  eomparatifo 
laxity  of  the  law  in  one  phice,  while  they  escaped  its  provisions  in  another.  He  be* 
lieved  that  there  was  no  doubt,  but  that,  in  proportion  as  the  fiMtoriea  w«fe  small, 
they  were  tho  more  liable  to  abuse  and  unkind  sev^tj  towards  the  ehildren  — 
ployed. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REFOR^L 
Febsuakt  I,  1832. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  resolving  ittdf  ioto 
a  committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Duvios  (filbert.  Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  had  two  altenUions  to 
propose  in  committee,  which  were — 1st,  That  as  the  occupier  of  a  warehouse  Id  Leeds, 
though  resident  in  London,  might  vote  for  that  town  as  the  bill  at  present  stood,  it 
was  deemed  right  to  put  such  occupiers  on  the  footing  of  freemen,  and  therefore  he 
should  propose  that,  to  entitle  them  to  vote,  they  must  reside  within  seven  miles  from 
the  town,  in  respect  to  occupancy,  in  which  they  were  to  vote.  The  other  amend- 
ment was.  That  as  freeholders  for  life  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote  in  the  right  of 
any  such  freehold  when  of  less  value  than  ten  pounds  a-year,  and  as  the  counties  of 
cities  had  been  assimilated  to  other  counties  in  certain  respects,  ho  should  move  the 
insertion  of  words  to  give  equal  rights  to  the  voters  of  all  counties  of  cities. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  suid,  that  as  the  noble  lord  had  now  stated  it  to  be  the  intentioB 
of  ministers  to  limit  the  right  of  the  proprietors  of  warehouses  tu  vote  for  any  particulsr 
place  to  such  only  as  were  resident  within  seven  miles  of  the  spot,  he  begg^  t» 
suggest  to  the  noble  lord  the  propriety  of  limiting,  in  the  like  manner,  the  right  flf 
another  class  of  voters.  He  alluded  to  the  fictitious  annuitant  freeholders,  who  wen 
created  for  electioneering  purposes  in  many  counties  of  cities  and  towns.  It  wu 
highly  expedient,  he  thought,  that  none  of  this  class  of  voters  should  be  allowed  to 
exercise  tlie  elective  franchise,  except  such  as  were  resident  within  seven  miles.  He 
knew  of  one  place  in  which  twenty  freeholders  had  been  created  out  of  a  freehold  of 
seven  acres. 

Lord  John  Russell :  It  is  the  intention  of  ministers  to  require  that  the  class  of 
voters  to  whom  the  right  hon.  baronet  has  alluded  should  bo  resident  within  sevea 
miles. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee. 

On  the  following  ]>ortion  of  the  '20th  clause  being  reail, —  '*  Or  who  shall  oceupj 
as  tenant,  any  lands  or  tenements  for  which  he  shall  l)e  Iwnt  fide  liable  to  a  yeariv 
rent  of  not  less  than  £    ,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote." 

Lonl  Althorp  moved  that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  the  w^onls  ^^  fifty  ponndi.'* 

Sir  Robert  ileron  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the  omission  of  all  the  words  which 
proposed  to  confer  the  franchise  on  tenants-at-wilK  as  follows : — "  Or  who  shall  oceii|<v 
as  tenants  any  lands  or  tenements  for  which  he  shall  be  bona  fide  liable  to  a  yearly  ml 
of  not  less  than  £50." 

Lord  Milton,  believing  the  clause  was  calculated  to  mar  the  general  bencAciil 
tendencies  of  the  measure,  because  it  would  create  one  class  of  voters  who,  moit 
nndoubtiHlly,  would  depend  upon  another,  would  vote  for  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  confirmed  by  the  noble  lord's  statement,  in  his  opinion  of 
the  excellence  of  the  prestmt  clause:  for  he  wu<«  sure  that  if  any  valid  objections  to 
it  could  be  adduced,  they  would  have  been  urged  by  the  noble  lord.  In  his  onlnioa, 
however,  the  noble  lord  had  utterly  failed  to  make  out  a  ease  for  the  amendment 
The  noble  lonl  said,  that  the  effect  of  the  clause  would  be,  to  convert  the  nresnl 
usual  leasehold  tenures  of  land  into  tenures  held  by  the  will  of  the  landlora;  and, 
by  such  means,  invest  him  with  an  undue  influence  in  the  election  of  county  repiv- 
sentatives.  The  noble  lord  hail  cited,  as  a  case  in  ]K)int,  the  breaking  up  of  hin» 
in  Ireland  into  nominal  ^Os.  freeholds,  the  owners  of  which  were  debarred  of  all 
freedom  of  voice  at  the  hustings.  In  reply  to  this  argument,  he  would  beg  to  mk 
the  noble  lord,  whether  it  was  to  be  crediti'd  that  a  g(>ut Ionian  possessing  an  estate, 
say,  of  ilGOO  a-year,  let  out  to  six  solvent  tenant^,  would  divide  that  estate  araonc 
twelve  £30  tenants-at-will,  in  order  to  have  an  intiuence  over  six  additional  votcfv^ 
To  enable  hiin  to  have  which,  he  must  build  six  new  iann-liouses,  with  all  the  oof* 
buildings  necessary.  As  to  the  Iri^h  40s.  frroholds,  all  he  could  fay  was,  abuwt 
of  equal  nia^rnitude  might  and  woiiM  exist  undiT  every  form  of  tenure,  so  loDgas 
landlonls  violated  the  bi>>t  feelings  of  hiiinaiiity  for  their  own  sordid  purpoM*.  The 
noble  lord  said,  that  the  principle  of  the  clause  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  bilL    Ut 
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denied  the  statement;  and  would,  on  tho  contrar}',  maintain,  that  not  to  adopt  it 
would  be  acting  in  opposition,  not  only  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense  and  consistency.  The  bill  would  create  a  numerous  class  of. 
electors  in  towns,  by  the  ;£10  household  clause;  and  surely  it  could  not  be  said  that 
the  £10  voters  would  be  more  respectable  and  independent,  and  better  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  their  representatives,  than  the  £60  tenant-at-will  farmers. 
Independent  of  this  consideration,  however,  he  was  surprised  that  the  noble  lord  had 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  many  of  this  class  of  persons  would,  by  the  bill  of  last  ses- 
sion, have  had  votes  in  the  boroughs  which  were  to  have  certain  districts  attached 
to  them,  in  order  to  make  up  300  ,£10  householders.  Any  tenant-at-will  occupying 
a  ;£10  house  in  such  district,  wouhl,  of  course,  have  been  entitled  to  a  vote.  Ho  would 
not  argue  the  clause  upon  consistency,  but  whether  tho  principles  contained  in  it 
were  consonant  to  common  sense  and  reason.  lie  wished  he  had  the  power  to  com- 
pare the  amount  of  fiscal  burthens  borne  by  the  landed  occupier  to  those  borne  by 
the  j£lO  householder.  Such  a  return  would  most  assuredly  set  the  question  at  rest 
as  to  which  of  them  ha<i  the  best  right  of  voting,  if  property  contributions  to  tlie 
state,  and  intelligence,  constituted  the  foundations  on  which  the  franchise  was  to 
rest.  For  these  reasons  he  had  given  his  consent  to  the  proposition  of  his  noble 
friend  (the  Marquis  of  Chandos),  and  he  begged  to  thank  the  noble  lord  opposite 
(Lord  Althoq))  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he  had  acceded  to  the  wishes  of 
tho  Uouse. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  amendment;  Ayes,  32;  Noes,  272;  Majority,  240. 

On  the  24th  clause  being  read : — "  And  be  it  enacted,  that  notwithstanding  any 
thing  hereinbefore  contained,  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a 
knight  or  knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  in  respect  of  his 
estate  or  interest  as  a  freeholder  in  any  house,  warehouse,  counting* house,  or  shop 
occupied  by  himsel*',  or  in  any  land  occupied  by  himself,  together  with  any  house, 
warehouse,  counting-house,  or  shop,  if,  by  reason  of  the  occupation  thereof  rbspec- 
tively,  he  might  ac(iuire  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  or  members  for 
any  city  or  borough,  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not  have  actually  acquireii  the  right 
to  vote  for  such  city  or  borough  in  respect  thereof.*' 

Mr.  Praed  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  all  the  words  bo  omitted  after  the  wonls 
**  to  serve  in  any  future  parlianiciit,"  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  words  to  the  effect, 
**  that  no  title  to  vote  for  the  cleetioh  of  a  knight  of  tho  shire  should  be  conferretl 
by  any  property  situate  within  the  limits  of  a  borough,  which  should,  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  or  otherwise,  return  a  member  or  members  to  sei've  in  parliament; 
and  that  every  man  seized  of  freehold  lands  and  tenements  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
to  him  of  40s.  above  all  rents  and  charges,  situate  within  tlie  limits  of  a  borough 
returning  a  member  or  members  to  parliament,  should  have  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  members  for  such  borougn." 

Colonel  Davis  supported  the  amendment. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  he  would  sup])ort  the  amendment  if  it  were  only  because 
it  simplified  the  right  of  votin>^,  and  would  prevent  boroughs  from  interfering  in 
and  influencing  the  returns  for  counties.  He  wished  that  whoever  had  a  right  of 
voting  for  property  situated  in  a  town  or  borough,  should  exercise  his  franchise  in 
such  town  or  borough,  and  let  a  similar  right  be  exercised  by  county  voters  for  the 
counties  only.  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  expressed  a  great  alarm  tliat  the 
amendment  was  wholly  to  exclude  town  voters  from  voting  in  the  county;  and  it 
apj)eared  as  if  that  very  alarm  had  tak^n  away  his  power  of  reasoning  upon  this  sub- 
ject. If  the  hon.  member  had  read  the  cLiuses  which  regulated  the  right  of  voting,  he 
would  have  found  that  they  took  away  all  right  of  voting  for  counties,  for  all 
freeholds  situated  in  towns,  except  those  under  £10  value,  and  the  tion-residcnt 
freeholders.  Oh,  but  the  hon.  member,  though  a  county  representative,  never 
deigned  to  ask  the  yeomen,  the  country  gentlemen,  or  squires,  for  their  votes;  no,  no, 
he  depended  upon  the  town  voters,  an(l  was  exactly  "tho  great  sublime"  he  drew 
of  a  county  representative.  ■  On  the  other  hand,  however,  tho.se  gentlemen  who  sat 
on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  considered  the  hon.  member  to  be  rather  a 
mockery  of  a  county  representative;  and,  therefore,  they  objected  to  deluging  the 
counties  with  town  constituencies.  Tho  simple  argument  used  by  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  John  Russell),  in  iustification  of  the  clause  as  it  now  stood,  was,  it  would 
77— Vol.  a 
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prevent  the  sevcranco  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interestik  and  ibal  by 
hlcnding  them  both  together  they  would  be  consulting  the  interests  of  all.  Bat  thai 
-was  a  proposition  to  which  he  could  not  accede ;  for  it  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
common  sense  and  justice  of  the  case,  as  well  as  to  the  view  of  it  wbich  had  bsn 
^o  often  stated  by  the  noble  lord  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer.  Ho  most  nj, 
in  illustration  of  his  views  u])on  this  point,  as  well  as  in  support  of  the  ameDdmeDt 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  rraod),  give  to  the  man  of  property  in  Leeds  a 
right  of  voting  for  Leeds ;  but  do  not,  by  wuy  of  a  most  extraordinary  ■wly™*- 
tion,  uive  him  also  a  right  of  voting  for  tho  county  of  York.  The  neat  and  clear 
speech  just  now  made  by  his  lion,  and  K'anie<I  friend  (Sir.  E.  Sugdcn)  left  him 
indeed  nothing  to  add;  and  he  would  not  i^eaken  its  force  by  any  further  obser- 
vations. 

After  some  remarks  from  Sir  (icorgc  Clerk  and  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  which  the 
latter  denied  that  he  should  be  guilty  of  any  inconsistency  in  voting  for  thi»  clanM 
of  the  EngIi^h  Reform  Uill,  and  voting  for  confining  the  town  voters  in  Scotland  to 
the  towns — liccause  at  present  the  borough  voters  in  Scotland  haid  no  right  to  vote 
for  county  members,  while  the  freeholders  in  the  English  boroughs  always  paesessed 
that  right. 

Sir  Uubert  Pet'l  thought,  from  the  obxrvations  which  ho  had  just  heard,  tlwt 
there  was  u  sort  of  compromise  in  this  aHuir,  and  that  the  learned  Lord  Advocate 
was  only  shadowing'  uut  the  ini:i<;e  of  what  the  new  ri*presentation  in  Scoclaml 
would  l>e  when  the  new  Udbrm  liill  should  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  House  dividiHl  on  the  amendment — Ayes,  90;  Noi^,  16] ;  Minority,  91. 

Fkhriiary2,  183-2. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Coniuiittee. 

On  the  27th  clause  being  n.'ad,  which  enacts  that  the  right  of  voting  in  bon^Dgh* 
bhall  he  enjoyed  by  occupiers  of  houses,  ^ce.,  of  the  annual  value  of  XIO, 

Mr.  Hnnt  pronosed  as  an  amendment,  **  That  all  householders  paying  taxes  shall 
have  a  vote  for  tne  respei'tive  members  to  be  chosen  in  the  next,  and  in  every  suc- 
ceeding parliament." 

Mr.  Cuthir  Fergusson,  in  opposing  the  amendment,  thought  that  ministeri,  in 
giving  the  vote  to  XIO  householders,  had  gone  as  low  in  tho  qualification  as  tlh'« 
ought  to  go. 

Sir  Koiikkt  Prel  said,  the  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  la^t  had  observed,  that 
he  could  not  absent  to  any  proposal  for  altering  the  X\0  ({ualitfeation  by  the  i^ub- 
vtitution  of  aiiotiuT  amount  of  animal  value  in  lieu  of  X'iO;  and  possibly,  if  there 
was  any  necessity  for  fixing  a  sp<'cific  qualification,  to  be  indiscriminately  ard 
universally  applied,  he  mi<i:ht  agree  with  hini.  Hut  he  must  deny  that  any  sufficient 
reasons  had  bi^en  a11egc<I  for  adopting  the  £\0  qualification  as  the  rule  «icbciut 
exception  for  every  ti)wn  and  boroii^^h.  His  great  objection  to  this  qualificatii'D 
was,  that  it  was  a]>plied  to  every  place  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  nu  matter  what  the 
Rize,  wealth,  or  population  of  that  place.  It  was  quite  a  mistake  to  say  that  thi« 
woidd  produce  unilbnnity  of  voting;  for  thi?  class  which  paid  ^10  rent  in  one  plarr. 
wa.s  very  diftcrent  from  the  class  which  paid  the  same  amount  of  rent  in  another. 
Ife  was  prepared  to  place  the  qualiticntion  below  XIO  in  several  to^ns  and  horooah*; 
and  he  hatl  felt  >oine  surprise  that  the  noble  lonl  did  not  retain  the  scot-ano-Ibt 
franchise  in  all  the  old  boroughs  that  were  to  retain  their  franchise,  in  which  be 
found  thcfcot-andlot  right  in  existence.  The  obj(>ction  to  this  was  that  the  scot- 
an<l-Iot  franchise  was  more  liable  to  abuse,  in  coiisc<pience  of  the  poverty  of  many 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  exercised.  He  woiiKl  venture  to  say,  however,  that  ibi're 
was  scarcely  any  idacc  in  \«hieh  the  scot-aii<l  lot  voters  would  not  be  found  s» 
respectable  and  as  mdepemlent  as  the  XIO  rent-payers  in  very  large  uianufartnrinf 
towiii.  The  objection  arising;  from  poverty  applie<l  with  at  ]ea.st  equal  force  to  the 
latter  class  of  voters.  Wlien  it  was  consideriKi  that  a  cla<*9  (»f  persons  were  to  tr 
admilie<l  to  the  franchise  \\h(»  had  no  fixiil  habitations,  .*ls  they  might  shift  tMu 
several  times  in  thecour><e  of  a  twelvemonth,  who  were  not  truMed  by  their  Lml 
lords  for  more  than  a  we(*kly  paynuMit  of  rent,  it  would  be  «een  that  fhe  JClOqiuIi- 
ticLtion  wa't  no  test  of  n'spectahility.  My  retaining  the  M'ot>and-Iot  Tofers,  WM^ 
variety  would  have  been  given  to  the  franchise,  and  a  link  of  runoection  prefcr^fd 
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between  the  representative  body  and  that  class  of  householders  which  paid  the 
smallest  amount  of  rent.  Acting  under  thb  opinion,  he  would  certainly  have 
preferred  the  raising  of  the  qualification  above  £10  in  the  laivest  towns,  and  adopt- 
mg  in  the  smaller  a  course  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  noble  lord  wiUi 
respect  to  freemen  of  corporations,  by  giving  a  right  of  voting  to  all  householders 
who  pay  rates.  He  repeated,  that  by  this  plan  they  would  have  secured  an  equally 
independent  class  of  voters,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserved  the  link  which  unites 
the  poor  voter  with  his  richer  neighbour.  lie  coula  assure  the  noble  lord  that  this 
class  of  men  were  all  above  poverty,  and,  in  small  towns,  were  capable  of  exercising 
their  right  with  discretion  and  independence.  With  respect  to  the  large  towns  now 
about  to  be  enfranchised  for  the  first  time,  he  was  not  at  that  time  prepared  to  say 
that  £10,  £15,  or  £20,  or  any  other  given  amount,  would  be  the  proper  and  just 
qualification ;  but  he  must  declare,  without  wishing  to  introduce  into  the  consider- 
ation of  this  question  any  topics  connected  with  the  general  principle  of  reform, 
that  he  bitteriy  lamented  that  the  government  did  not  take  more  time  than  six 
weeks  to  consider  the  details  of  their  measure.  After  the  ministers  had  come  to 
the  determination  to  introduce  a  reform  as  extensive  as  thb,  six  months  might  have 
been  fairly  reqiured  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  maturely  considering  the  details  of 
that  reform,  and  the  various  classes  of  constituency  to  be  established  under  the 
system.  Take  the  case  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  Leeds,  which  are  to  be 
enfranchised.  The  constituent  body  of  those  towns  ought  certainly  to  be  so  nume- 
rous as  to  ensure  a  popular  right  of  election,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  any  individual 
control:  but  it  ought  also  to  be  formed  on  such  principles  as  to  ensure  the  just 
weight  of  intelligence,  character,  and  property  combined.  The  true  interest  of 
those  great  societies  would  not  be  consulted  by  turbulent  elections  and  return  of 
reckless  demagogues.  He  did  not  see  any  impossibility  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  member  for  Thetfora  last  night,  that  they  should 
take  3000  or  4000  of  the  highest-rated  persons  in  a  large  town,  and  give  them  the 
right  of  voting.  The  question  would  be,  whether  by  such  a  proceeding  they  would 
not  establish  an  independent  system  of  representation,  free  from  abuse,  and  ensuring 
to  the  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  respectability  of  the  town  their  just  influence. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  this  suggestion  should  not  be  adopted  in  cases  wherein  the 
legislature  was  about  to  confer  new  privileges,  and  might,  therefore,  proceed  on 
what  principle  it  pleased.  He  wanted  no  restriction  on  the  right  of  voting  in  such 
places  as  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  save  that  which  might  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  predominance  of  numbers  over  property — and  of  popular  passion 
over  tlie  deliberate  judgment  of  the  educated  and  reflecting  classes.  The  rela- 
tions of  those  towns  to  the  community  at  large  were  very  important— their 
interests  were  very  varied  and  very  complicated;  and  he  was  satisned  that  those 
relations  would  not  be  comprehended,  and  those  interests  would  not  be  pro- 
moted, by  the  triumph  of  demagogies.  He  could  not  then  say  what  was  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  qualification  which  should  have  been  fixed  for  the  great  manufactur- 
ing towns;  but  of  this  he  was  assured,  that  the  ri^htof  representation  would  be  a 
curse  instead  of  a  benefit  to  those  towns,  if  that  riffht  did  not  ensure  to  property 
and  intelligence  their  just  influence  in  the  return  of  members.  Entertaining  these 
opinions  on  the  principle,  he  had  strong  objections  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  determine  the  value  of  the  property  that  was  to  confer  a  vote.  A 
house  and  land,  paying  together  £10  rent,  was  hereafter  to  give  to  the  person  occu- 
py iug  it  a  right  of  voting.  lie  much  feared  that  serious  evils  would  arise  from 
this.  It  held  out  to  landlords  an  inducement  to  take  away  land  from  the  poor 
occupier  who  now  lield  it,  and  to  add  it  to  a  £5  house,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  rent  of  the  house  and  land  together  up  to  £10.  Its  tendency  was  to  create  apetty 
oligarchy  in  every  town  more  oficnsive  than  that  which  they  superseded.  He  was 
confident,  indeed,  that  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  value,  and  ascertaining 
the  qualification,  in  practice  would  be  so  great  as  would  lead  to  the  necessity  of 
reconsidering  that  part  of  the  bill.  lie  would  give  them  an  instance  of  that  alffi- 
culty  out  of  many  he  possessed,  from  the  borough  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted. 
His  Majesty's  government  had  wished  to  ascertain  the  number  of  houses  of  the 
value  of  £10  anniml  rent,  within  the  limits  of  the  borough  of  Tamworth.  Two 
persons  were  NoUM>t(Hi  to  procure  the  neceesary  information,  the  town-clerk  anU 
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the  churchwarden — men  in  every  respect  well  qualified  fur  such  a  task,  and  poawiJ 
iug  all  requisite  industry  and  intbrmation.  The  return  was  made.  The  fcown-elerk 
stated,  there  were  202  houses  rated  at  £10,  and  the  churchwarden  returned  825, 
and  these  conflicting  returns  were  made  for  a  borough  containing  only  729  iahabiled 
houses.  Ample  time  was  given  to  make  the  return,  and  he  believed  it  waa  aa  oom- 
plete  as  it  could  be  made;  but  the  difference  arose  from  the  town-clerk  taking 
the  poor-rates  as  his  guide,  and  the  chureh warden  taking  the  churehorates.  Now, 
he  would  just  ask  the  House  to  conbiiler  the  condition  of  a  stranger  going  down 
for  two  or  three  days  to  one  of  these  boroughs,  to  make  a  return  of  the  number 
of  houses  valued  at  £10.  What  was  the  prospect  that  this  Judgment  could  be 
relied  upon,  when  men  so  intimately  acqiminted  with  the  localities  presented  such 
discrepancies  in  their  statements?  He  would  give  them  another  case,  which 
occurred  a  fortnight  ago  in  a  southern  county,  without  the  parties  having  the 
slightest  conception  that  it  would  ever  be  apiieulcd  to  as  an  argument  in  a  question 
of  reform : — A  doubt  arose  whether  a  party  nad  gained  a  settlement  by  occupying 
a  house  of  the  value  of  XI 0.  Two  days  were  occupied  in  the  hearing.  Fourteen 
magistrates  were  on  the  bench.  Elaborate  speeches  were  mode  on  both  sides,  and 
at  the  conclusion  the  magistrates  divided :  seven  of  the  fourteen  were  of  opinion 
that  the  house  was  of  the  value  of  £10,  and  seven  were  equally  satisfied  that  it 
was  not.  Now,  if  it  were  so  difficult  to  decide  on  a  di!>puted  question  of  value,  in 
a  case  wherein  there  was  so  little  either  of  interest,  or  passion,  or  party  feeling,  to 
disturb  the  judgment,  what  must  be  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  in  an  enquiry 
before  a  stranger,  in  cases  wherein  so  many  and  such  powerful  personal  feeling!  and 
interests  would  be  brought  into  collision?  lie  apprehended  tliat  he  did  not  esotf- 
gerate  much,  when  he  said  that  the  expense,  and  the  delay,  and  the  difficulty,  wouki 
form  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  working  of  the  bill;  and  he  regretted  much  Uiat  the 
noble  lord  and  its  framers  had  not  looked  a  little  more  closely  at  the  qualification  in 
the  jury  bill,  which  was  of  a  much  simpler  character.  The  juryman  was  qualified 
either  by  the  occupation  of  a  houi>e  rated  at  £20  to  the  poor-rate,  or  of  a  house 
having  fifteen  windows.  The  expense  of  procuring  evidence  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  £10  houses  would  be  great  in  all  di^sputed  cases.  Supposing  a  person,  resi- 
dent in  London,  who  ha/1  a  vote  in  Cornwall  in  right  of  a  house  of  the  description 
in  question,  were  compelled  to  pnive  his  right,  to  how  much  inconvenience, 
and  to  how  much  expense,  might  he  not  be  put?  The  witnesses  were  to  have 
a  viaticum,  and,  as  he  understood,  graduated  according  to  their  condition  in 
life.  These  expenses  were  to  be  of  constant  recurrence.  They  must  be  defrayed 
every  year,  and  by  whom  ?  By  the  party  claiming  a  right  to  vote  ?  Mo!  but  by  the 
whole  community,  and  the  unfortunate  scot-and-lot  voters  who  were  deprived  of 
the  franchise,  would  have  to  pay  the  ex])enFes  of  those  on  whom  it  was  conferred. 
He  implored  the  House  to  pause  before  they  burthened  the  poor-rates  with  such 
a  charge  as  this,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  a  more  simple  test  might 
not  be  devised  for  a^^eertaining  the  qualification. 

Later  in  the  evening,  in  re])ly  to  Lonl  John  Russell, — Sir  Robert  Peel  referred  to 
clause  55,  page  28,  and  objectra  to  the  provision  which  made  all  the  eipense  incurred 
by  overseers  in  every  parish  in  making  out  lists  fall  on  the  fund  collected  for  fhe  re- 
lief of  the  poor ;  and  that  of  the  returning-officers  of  cities,  boroughs,  Hcc,  was  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county.  In  the  latter  cose  it  was  nut,  indeed, 
called  poor-rates,  but  it  was,  in  fact,  the  same  fund.  The  amount  of  these  joint 
demand.^  would  be  very  large,  and  the  evil  would  be  increased,  from  the  payers  not 
having  a  dut^  control  over  these  expenses. 

The  committee  then  divided  on  the  amendment:  Ayes,  11;  Noes,  29(^— ma- 
jority, 279. 

Fehbuaet  3,  1832. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for 
England,  and  the  chairman  having  read  the  commencement  of  the  27th  clause 
(the  £10  clause), — 

Mr.  Evelyn  I>enison  pro]>osc<l  his  amendment,  the  consideration  of  which  liad 
been  postponed  labt  night, — that  uU  the  words  ufier  the  words  *^  city  or  borough," 
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should  be  omitted,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  foUowing  words — *^  any  ptemises 
answering  the  description  hereinafter  to  be  mentioned.*' 

The  amendment  having  been  put. 

Lord  John  Russell  did  not  see  how  he  could  possibly  admit  the  proposition  made 
by  the  hon.  gentleman.  The  argument  urged  by  the  hon.  member  was,  that  when 
the  value  of  a  house  was  once  fixed,  there  would  be  no  further  necessity  to  look  to  it ; 
and  that  the  franchise  would  rest  upon  the  house  itself,  and  not  npon  the  occupier. 
But  the  same  rule  would  hold  good  with  the  plan  proposed  by  the  bill ;  fur  when 
once  a  House  was  put  into  the  registry  as  being  of  the  value  of  £10,  any  future 
occupier  would  generally  be  admitted  to  vote  for  it  without  further  enquiry.  When 
the  registry  was  completed,  therefore,  there  would  be  little  trouble  in  keeping  it  up, 
and  they  had  an  example  that  the  principle  would  work  welL  At  Norwich  there 
had  been  disputes  of  long  standing  relative  to  the  poor-rates,  and  an  act  had  been 
brought  in  to  enable  persons  holding  houses  or  lands  and  tenements  of  the  value  of 
jCIO  to  vote  for  guardians  of  the  poor.  This  bill  was  revived  and  amended  in  1827, 
and  the  qualification  was  almost  exactly  that  proposed  by  this  bill.  This  had  been 
found  to  act  well,  though  the  community  of  Norwich  consisted  of  11,000  occupiersy 
amongst  which  there  were  4,000  houses  of  £10  value. 

Sib  Robebt  I^eel  doubted  much  whether  the  Norwich  act  would  strengthen  the 
noble  Ionics  (John  Russcirs)  argument,  for  that  act  laid  down  strict  rules  as  to  the 
valuation  of  property,  and  enacted  that  the  corporation  or  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
should  assess  the  rate  according  tu  the  lull  annual  value  of  the  property  within  the 
city,  and  according  to  five-sixths  of  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  adjoining  hamlets. 
Of  course,  this  full  value  having  been  ascertained,  it  must  be  easy,  so  far  as  Norwich 
was  concerned,  to  decide  on  the  qualification  of  voters.  I£  this  change  were  to  be 
made  at  all,  he  still  retained  his  opinion  that  the  poor-rate  would  be  the  best  criterion 
of  the  value  of  premises.  Even  with  respect  to  the  county  rates,  the  directions  of  the 
statute  were,  that  the  full  value  of  all  rateable  propertv  should  be  ascertained,  and 
the  assessment  to  the  county  rate  made  accordingly.  Now,  if  there  were  to  be  two 
modes  of  ascertaining  value — one  according  to  the  County  Rate  Act,  and  another 
under  the  Reform  Bill,  gprcat  confusion  would  ensue.  Surely  it  was  absurd  for  the 
legislature  to  require  two  difierent  modes  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  same 
property.  In  his  opinion  means  should  be  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
property  in  all  those  towns  that  were  to  return  members,  and  the  rates  should  be 
levied,  and  the  qualification  for  voting  ascertained,  on  that  full  value.  Thus  should 
wc  be  enabled  to  dihpense  with  the  aimual  registration — a  fruitful  source  of  annual 
contention  and  discord — or  at  any  rate  wo  might  make  registration  (after  it  had 
once  taken  place)  available  for  a  period  of  three  or  five  years,  making  some  provision 
by  which  property  that  had  increased  in  value  in  the  interim,  should  entitle  its 
owner  to  a  vote. 

Ivord  John  Russell  would  have  been  inclined  to  abide  by  the  poor-rates  as  a 
measure  of  value,  but  that,  from  all  the  information  he  had  received,  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  assessments  were  so  irregular  in  dificrent  parishes,  that  it  would  not 
he  possible  to  have  recourse  to  them  whh  efiect.  He  had  known  instances  of  houses 
in  diflerent  parishes  of  the  worth  of  £30  or  £40  a-year,  not  rated  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  four,  but  in  one  case  at  three,  and  the  other  at  fifteen.  The  c«  mmittee 
might,  no  doubt,  adopt  the  simple  rule  recommended  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  for 
ascertaining  value;  but  its  efiect  would  be,  by  raising  the  present  standard  of 
qualification,  to  disfranclii:;e  a  great  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  government 
meant  honestly  to  give  the  franchise. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  might  easily  get  a  cheer  if  he  held  out  the 
lure  that  the  efiect  of  the  proposal  mentioned  by  him  would  be  to  disfranchise  a 
great  many  persons.  His  pn)position,  however,  had  no  reference  to  excluding  any 
one ;  it  only  went  to  secure  what  was  just  and  fair,  for  if  those  who  were  not  aucdified 
were  allowed  to  vote,  it  would  be  defrauding  those  who  were  justly  entitled  to  the 
franchise.  If  there  were  cases  such  as  the  noble  lord  alluded  to,  of  houses  bot  being 
rated  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  real  value,  but  the  proportion  of  three- 
fifteenths,  they  were  cases  of  fraud  and  injustice.  lie  did  not  believe  that  soch 
instances  were  numerous,  and  the  noble  lord  was  thus  legislating  on  cases  which 
constituted  not  the  rule  but  the  exception,    lie  was  convinced  by  the  arguments  on 
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the  other  side,  that  there  was  nothing  to  b^  urged  ■gaiDst  his  propotition.  At  lo 
ihosc  argiimcuts,  he  was  not  surprised  that  some  gentlemen  should  make  use  of  tiwn; 
but  that  the  bon.  member,  Mr.  Warburton,  a  mathematician,  shonldrawrt  to  tbem, 
>»omcwhat  astonished  him.  llie  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  if  the  snggeitioo  wsn 
adopted,  the  parishes  would  be  rated  at  their  full  value,  instead  of^  as  at  pwicnt,  at 
throe-fifths,  or  whatever  the  proportion  might  be.  And  he  oomplainea  of  this  as 
a  great  grievance,  liut  pray,  what  difference  would  that  make?  Il  thera  were  £100 
lo  be  raised,  each  parishioner  would  have  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  Fsta,  whotber 
rated  at  the  full  valuo,  or  only  at  three-fifths,  so  long  as  the  same  rule  of  rwldag 
prevailed — as  it  must  prevail — throughout  the  whole  parish.  He  knew  somethifl^ 
ufMuit  this  matter,  for  ne  met  with  the  same  difficulty  when  he  introduced  the  New 
Police  Act*  He  then  wanted  to  raise  8d.  in  the  £1  on  the  real  value  of  property, 
but  he  did  not  for  that  reason  recpiire  tliat  a  new  valuation  should  be  made :  though 
.Home  iKirishes  assessed  themselves  on  the  full  ^lUue,  others  at  three-fourths  and  four- 
fifths.  Let  the  House  look  at  what  the  legislature  declared  in  1625.  In  that  year, 
parliament  passed  an  act  placing  on  record  the  difficulty  of  taking  the  alleged  value 
of  a  tenement  as  a  criterion  in  determining  the  right  of  settlement ;  alleging  in  the 
preamble,  that  it  had  given  rise  to  expensive  litigation,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
avoided.  It  was  that  very  expensive  litigation  he  was  anxious  to  counteract ;  and 
he  repeated,  that  to  have  two  criteria  of  value  in  the  same  parish  with  respect  to  the 
same  identical  property,  appeared  to  him  a  great  absurdity;  and,  so  far  from  pre- 
venting dissension,  was  likely  to  produce  it.  lie  did  not  make  his  proposition  with 
the  intention  of  disfranchising  one  single  person;  but  because  it  would  be  the  means 
of  avoiding  much  dispute  and  exncnsive  litigatii)n. 
The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
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I'lIUBUAUY  <J,  183-2. 

Mr.  (Joulburii,  having  intro<lu(HHi  the  subject  of  the  deficiency  in  the  Rcveonr, 
closed  a  loinr  and  very  eloquent  sj^occh  by  requesting  such  information  as  would 
relievo  the  apprehensions  of  the  country  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  financial  affiun 
of  Ihc  empire  were  likely  to  be  managed. 

Ltini  Althorp  having  replic<l  in  explanation,  a  lung  and  animated  diseossion 
en>ued,  towards  the  close  of  which, — 

SiB  llouERT  Peel  said,  that  in  the  few  ohsor  vat  ions  he  proposed  to  address  to  the 
lIouHN  he  should  confine  himself  to  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord,  and  to  the 
present  financial  pro^poets  of  the  country,  and  should  not  be  diverted  into  cxtimneous 
f opies  by  tlie  excursive  ««|H'eches  of  the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite— the  nen- 
ber  for  Limerick  and  the  vice-^» resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  present  stale 
of  the  country,  the  public  woUld  not  be  satisfiwl  with  mere  party  squabbles  and 
n'crinii nations.  The  right  hon.  member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  Spring  Rice)  had  done 
justic*'  to  the  efibrts  of  the  late  govenmient,  and,  with  a  degree  of  moderation  highly 
creditable  to  him,  had  justly  attributed  the  inability  of  the  present  govemnwni  lo 
make  further  nxluctions,  to  the  rerrenchment«»  eftected  by  the  hut.  It  was  no  impnla- 
tion  upon  the  present  government  that  the  saving  of  public  expenditure  was  limited 
in  extent,  since  the  work  of  economy  had  been  almost  completed  by  their  oredecessoiK 
15nt  such  a  vindication  wjis  a  complete  answer  to  all  the  reiterated  ana  fmundhrM 
accusations  of  extravajrance,  and  want  of  sjTiipathy  with  the  sufferings  of  ihe people, 
which  had  bi-en  directed  against  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  une 
right  hon.  ^'ntlenian  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  making  immediate  reductions  and 
said,  '*  only  Rive  us  time."  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  elainied  the  same  indulgence  for  ibc 
Duke  c'f  Wellington's  government,  which,  though  it  might  talk  less  about  ccooomy, 
was  at  least  as  anxious  to  save  the  public  money  as  the  present  government.  If  tinw 
had  l>een  given  to  the  late  ministers,  reductions  would  have  been  progressively  made: 
they  did  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  niakinnr  all  reductions  at  once,  becauw, 
in  tlie  reform  of  ex{)enditure,  as  well  as  in  other  reforms,  tneir  opinion  was,  that  the 
progress,  to  be  safe,  ought  to  be  gradual.     It  was  certainly  to  be  regretted,  now  tfait 
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it  was  admitted  that  the  last  ministry  had  done  so  much  that  their  successors  could 
do  nothing  more,  that  unjust  accusations,  founded  upon  a  supposed  want  of  economy 
and  sympathy  with  public  feeling,  should  have  been  used  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
against  a  House  of  Commons  wliich  had  shown  that  it  was  not  inattentive  to  its 
duties,  and  not  unwilling  to  relieve  the  public  burthens.  One  of  the  main  arguments 
for  re-modelling  the  representative  system  of  this  country,  was  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  was  disposed, 
from  corrupt  motives,  to  favour  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  The 
speech,  however,  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  a  complete  answer  to  all  the 
charges  against  the  House  of  Commons;  for  he  had  shown  that  the  late  House  of 
Commons  was  so  watchful  over  the  public  expenditure,  that  he  and  his  friends  were 
unable  to  make  further  reduction  to  any  considerable  amount,  in  consequence  of  so 
much  having  previously  been  done.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  pleased  to 
indulge  in  some  observations  relative  to  the  opposition  that  the  present  g^Ternment 
hod  had  to  contend  with;  and  had  alluded  to  the  supposed  abandonment  of  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade  by  some  hon.  members  on  that  (the  opposition)  side  of  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  referred  particularly  to  the  debate  on  the  glove- 
trade.  But  that  debate,  from  the  division  on  which  he  was  absent,  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  free  trade.  If,  therefore,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man affirmed,  that  the  mere  act  of  not  voting  on  that  division  implied  an  abandonment 
of  any  opinions  on  the  commercial  policy  which  this  country  should  pursue,  he  must 
decidedly  deny  the  justness  of  such  an  inference.  The  motion  was  not  brought 
forward  with  a  view  to  impede  the  govenunent.  It  was  submitted  to  the  House  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Worcester,  who,  on  most  occasions,  supported  the  government; 
it  was  supported  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  who  went  further  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  than  any  member  of  the  House,  and  who^declared,  that 
he  supported  the  motion  for  enquiry  of  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester  because  he 
was  an  advocate  of  those  doctrines.  It  was  too  much,  then,  for  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  stand  up  in  his  place,  and  declare  that  the  subject  was  brought  forward  to 
shake  the  government,  and  to  throw  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  ministers.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  appointment  of  the  committee  would  have  conferred  any 
great  benefit  on  the  persons  engaged  in  the  glove  trade;  but  he  contended  that  hon. 
members  might  and  did  support  the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  that  committee, 
without  any  other  object  than  to  ascertain  the  truth  by  enquiry.  He  never  thought 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  brought  forward  the  motion,  did  it  with  a  view  to  get 
the  opinion  of  the  House  as  to  our  geneml  commercial  policy;  and  he  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  position — that  no  enquiry  as  to  the  effect  of 
commercial  regulations  ought  to  be  made,  for  fear  that  the  enquiry  should  imply  a 
df»ubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  regulations.  In  many  cases  enquiry,  by  removing 
erroneous  impressions,  and  by  establishing  important  truths,  unknown  to  the  labouring 
classics,  might  be  the  ^u^est,  nay,  the  only  method  of  giving  stability  to  a  wise,  but 
unpopular  enactment,  i^it  whatever  triumph  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thought  he 
had  gained  by  his  attack  on  his  opponents,  he  might  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  it,  for 
no  person  would,  he  believed,  enter  further  into  the  subject.  He,  at  least,  would 
not  be  le<l  away  by  a  matter  altogether  alien  to  the  question  before  the  House,  but 
would  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  general  finances  of  the  country. 
Leaving  such  mere  matters  of  party  recrimination,  he  would  take  for  his  text  the 
very  fair  and  candid  statement  of  the  noble  lord.  That  noble  lord  at  once  allowed, 
that,  in  his  former  statement,  he  had  made  a  mistake  to  the  amount  of  £350,000  in 
his  calculation,  which  arose  from  his  neglecting  to  consider  the  reduction  of  the 
dutie<»  on  beer.  The  frankness  of  the  noble  lord  completely  disarmed  hostility,  and 
all  that  was  left  to  the  House  was,  to  hope,  with  the  vice-president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  present  year  would,  like  the  revenue,  compensate 
for  the  defioitncy  of  the  last.  The  nobJe  lord  admitted  that  in  his  precipitate 
statement  in  October  he  was  mistaken,  both  with  regard  to  the  past  and  the  future; 
but  the  real  charge  against  the  noble  lord  was,  not  his  casual  inaccuracies,  but  that, 
having  discovere<i  the  mistake,  the  noble  lord  had  not  openly  acknowledged  it  at  an 
earlier  period.  For  the  delay  the  noble  lord  had  not  suflUciently  accounted,  neither 
had  he  given  any  reason  for  not  having  laid  upon  tho  table  the  estimates  for  the  year, 
in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  House.    The  noble  lord  stated  the  deficiency 
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the  other  side,  that  there  was  nothing  to  b^  urged  ■gaiDSt  his  proposition.  As  lo 
those  argiimcuts,  he  was  not  sarprised  thiU  some  gentlemen  shoald  make  use  of  the.n ; 
but  that  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Warburton,  a  mathematician,  shonld  resort  to  tbem, 
somewhat  astonished  him.  llie  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  if  the  suggertton  wen 
adopted,  the  parishes  would  be  rated  at  their  full  value,  instead  o(  as  at  urcsent,  at 
three-fifths,  or  whatever  the  proportion  might  be.  And  he  oomplained  of  thisas 
a  great  grievance.  But  pray,  what  difference  would  that  make?  If  tbers  were  jCIOO 
lo  be  raised,  each  parishioner  would  have  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  rate,  whother 
rated  at  the  full  value,  or  only  at  three-fifths,  so  long  as  the  same  rule  of  ratii^^ 
prevailed — as  it  must  prevail — throughout  the  whole  parish.  He  knew  something 
u!M)ut  this  matter,  for  ne  met  with  the  same  difficulty  when  be  Introduced  the  New 
Police  Act*  He  then  wanted  to  raise  8d.  in  the  £1  on  the  real  value  of  property, 
but  he  did  not  for  that  reason  require  that  a  new  valuation  should  be  made :  though 
some  |>arishe8  assessed  themselves  on  the  full  value,  otliers  at  tliree-fourths  and  four- 
fifths.  Let  the  House  look  at  what  the  legislature  declared  in  1625.  In  that  year, 
parliament  passed  an  act  placing  on  record  the  difficulty  of  taking  the  alleged  value 
of  a  tenement  as  a  criterion  in  determining  the  right  of  settlement ;  alleging  in  the 
preamble,  that  it  had  given  rise  to  expensive  litigation,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
avoided.  It  was  that  very  expensive  litigation  ho  was  anxious  to  counteract ;  and 
he  repeated,  that  to  have  two  criteria  of  value  in  the  same  parish  with  respect  to  the 
same  identical  property,  appeared  to  him  a  great  al)surdiry;  and,  so  far  frem  pre- 
venting dissension,  was  likely  to  produce  it.  He  did  not  make  his  proposition  with 
the  intention  of  disfranchising  one  single  ])erson;  but  because  it  would  be  the: 
of  avoiding  much  dispute  and  expensive  litigati/)n. 
The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
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FlIllBLAKY  G,  1832. 

Mr.  Goulburn,  liaviiig  intro<luced  the  subject  of  the  deficiency  in  the  lievennep 
eloscxl  u  lon^  and  very  eloquent  speech  by  requesting  such  information  as  would 
relieve  the  apprehensions  of  the  country  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  financial  aflUrs 
of  ilie  empire  were  likely  to  be  managed. 

l^)rtl  .Xlrhorp  having  rep]ic<l  in  explanation,  a  long  and  animated  discossiun 
ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which, — 

Sib  lloBEBT  Pekl  said,  that  in  the  few  observations  he  proposed  to  address  to  the 
lIoiiMN  he  should  confine  himself  to  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord,  and  to  the 
present  fi nam- ial  pros^pects  tif  the  cuuntry.  and  should  not  be  diverted  into  extraneous 
topics  by  the  excursive  siKvches  of  the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen  onposite^the  mem- 
ber for  Limerick  and  the  viee-li resident  ^^  ^^^  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  the  public  wo\ild  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  party  squabbles  and 
n>crimi nations.  The  right  hon.  membiT  for  Limerick  (Mr.  Spring  Rico)  had  done 
justice  to  the  efibrts  of  the  late  government,  and,  with  a  degree  of  moderation  higUj 
creditable  to  him,  ha<l  justly  attributed  the  inability  of  the  present  government  to 
make  furtlur  reductions,  to  the  retrenchments  efiected  by  the  last.  It  was  no  inaputa- 
tion  upon  the  present  government  that  the  saving  of  public  expenditure  was  Umilsd 
in  extent,  since  the  work  of  economy  had  been  almost  completed  by  their  predcceisoru 
But  such  a  vindication  wjis  a  complete  answer  to  all  the  reiterated  and  ffroondlcss 
accusations  of  extravagance,  and  want  of  sympathy  with  the  suifcringa  of  thepconlet 
which  had  Inrn  dilpected  against  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  *J*he 
right  hon.  gentlcmun  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  making  immediate  reductions  and 
said,  **  tmly  give  us  time."  He  (Sir  11.  Peel)  claimc?d  the  same  indulgence  for  the 
Duke  of  W(dlington*s  guvernment,  which,  though  it  might  talk  less  abont  economy, 
was  at  least  us  anxious  to  save  the  public  money  as  tho  present  govemmenL  If  time 
hail  lK>en  given  to  the  late  miniAters,  reductions  would  have  boen  progressively  made; 
they  did  not  contemplate  the  ]>osAibility  of  niakinfr  all  reductions  at  once,  becmuse, 
in  the  reform  of  expenditure,  as  well  w»  in  other  reforms,  tneir  opinion  was,  thai  the 
progress,  to  be  safe,  ought  to  1>e  gradual.     It  was  certainly  to  be  regretted,  now  thai 
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it  was  admitted  that  the  last  ministry  had  done  so  much  that  their  successors  could 
do  nothing  more,  that  unjust  accusations,  founded  upon  a  supposed  want  of  economy 
and  sympathy  with  public  feeling,  should  have  been  used  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
agunst  a  House  of  Commons  which  had  shown  that  it  was  not  inattentive  to  its 
doties,  and  not  unwilling  to  relieve  the  public  burthens.  One  of  the  main  arguments 
for  re- modelling  the  representative  system  of  this  country,  was  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  was  disposed, 
from  corrupt  motives,  to  favour  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  The 
speech,  however,  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  a  complete  answer  to  all  the 
charges  against  the  House  of  Commons;  for  he  had  shown  that  the  late  House  of 
Commons  was  so  watchful  over  the  public  expenditure,  that  he  and  his  friends  were 
unable  to  make  further  reduction  to  any  couNiderable  amount,  in  consequence  of  so 
much  having  previously  been  done.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  pleased  to 
indulge  in  some  observations  relative  to  the  opposition  that  the  present  g^Ternment 
had  had  to  contend  with;  and  had  alluded  to  the  supposed  abandonment  of  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade  by  some  hon.  members  on  that  (the  opposition)  side  of  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  referred  particularly  to  the  debate  on  the  glove- 
trade.  But  that  debate,  from  the  division  on  which  he  was  absent,  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  free  trade.  If,  therefore,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man affirmed,  that  the  mere  act  of  not  voting  on  that  division  implied  an  abandonment 
of  any  opinions  on  the  commercial  policy  wliich  this  country  should  pursue,  he  must 
decidedly  deny  the  justness  of  such  an  inference.  The  motion  was  not  brought 
forward  with  a  view  to  impede  the  government.  It  was  submitted  to  the  House  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Worcester,  who,  on  most  occasions,  supported  the  government; 
it  was  supported  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  who  went  further  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  than  any  member  of  the  House,  and  who^declared,  that 
he  supported  the  motion  for  enquiry  of  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester  because  he 
was  an  advocate  of  thasc  doctrines.  It  was  too  much,  then,  for  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  stand  up  in  his  place,  and  declare  that  the  subject  was  brought  forward  to 
shake  the  government,  and  to  throw  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  ministers.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  apf)ointment  of  the  committee  would  have  conferred  any 
great  beneflt  on  the  persons  engaged  in  the  glove  trade;  but  he  contended  that  hon. 
members  might  and  did  support  the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  that  committee, 
without  any  other  object  than  to  ascertain  the  truth  by  enquiiy.  He  never  thought 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  brouglit  forward  the  motion,  did  it  with  a  view  to  get 
the  opinion  of  the  House  as  to  our  general  commercial  policy;  and  he  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  position — that  no  enquiry  as  to  the  effect  of 
commercial  regulations  ought  to  be  made,  for  fear  that  the  enquiry  should  imply  a 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  regulations.  In  many  cases  enquiry,  by  removing 
erroneous  impressions,  and  by  establishing  important  truths,  unknown  to  the  labouring 
classes,  might  be  the  surest,  nay,  the  only  method  of  giving  stability  to  a  wise,  but 
un()opular  enactment,  i^ut  whatever  triumph  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thought  he 
had  gained  by  his  attack  on  his  opponents,  he  might  enjoy  the  full  beneflt  of  it,  for 
no  person  would,  he  believed,  enter  further  into  the  subject.  He,  at  least,  would 
not  be  led  away  by  a  matter  altogether  alien  to  the  question  before  the  House,  but 
would  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  general  finances  of  the  country, 
I^icaving  such  mere  matters  of  party  recrimination,  he  would  take  for  his  text  the 
very  fair  and  candid  statement  of  the  noble  lord.  That  noble  lord  at  once  allowed, 
that,  in  his  former  statement,  he  had  made  a  mistake  to  the  amount  of  £350,000  in 
his  calculation,  which  arose  from  his  neglecting  to  consider  the  reduction  of  the 
dutic»^  on  beer.  The  frankness  of  the  noble  lord  completely  disarmed  hostility,  and 
all  that  was  left  to  the  House  was,  to  hope,  with  the  vice-president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  present  year  would,  like  the  revenue,  compensate 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  last.  The  noble  lord  admitted  that  in  his  precipitate 
statement  in  October  he  was  mistaken,  both  with  regard  to  the  past  and  the  future; 
but  the  real  charge  against  the  noble  lord  was,  not  his  casual  inaccuracies,  but  that, 
having  di8covere<i  the  mistake,  the  noble  lord  had  not  openly  acknowledged  it  at  an 
earlier  period.  For  the  delay  the  noble  lord  had  not  sufficiently  accounted,  neither 
had  he  given  any  reason  for  not  having  laid  upon  the  table  the  estimates  for  the  year, 
in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  House.    The  noble  lord  stated  the  deficiency 
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in  the  year  1831  to  be  nearly  £700,000;  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  exprciucd  a  con- 
fident belief,  that  this  would  not  be  the  case  at  the  approach  of  the  ensuing  ymr. 
The  noble  lord  admitted  that  in  October  he  was  mistaken,  both  as  regards  ttie  past 
and  the  future,  and  that  he  had  entirely  left  out  of  the  account  that  a  duty  which  he 
had  calculated  would  produce  i>3G0,000  had  been  altogether  abolished.  He  wished 
not  to  introduce  any  asperity  into  the  present  discusifion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
must  express  his  re^rret,  that  sufllieient  care  had  not  been  taken  to  avoid  such  very 
])a]pable  mistakes,  'i'he  noble  lord  said,  that  he  fell  into  this  mistake  in  consequenoe 
of  erroneous  information  received  from  ofBcial  quarters.  Every  one  who  knew  any 
thing  of  human  nature  would  give  credit  to  the  noble  lord  fur  the  candour  of  his 
admission ;  but  he  must  repeat,  that  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  candour 
if  the  noble  lord  had  not  postponed  the  admission  until  the  document  moved  for  by 
his  right  hon.  friend,  which  fir>t  exposed  the  error,  had  been  laid  upon  the  table. 
To  him  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  there  was  no  allusion  whatever  in  the  king's 
speech  to  this  deficiency  in  tlie  revenue,  and  that  the  attention  of  this  House  was 
not  directed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  the  financial  afiairs  of  the  country. 
The  noble  lord  had  not  shown  why  the  statement  relative  to  the  finances  of  toe 
country  for  the  ensuing  year  had  not  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House;  and,  con- 
sidering that  there  was  such  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  this  statement  should  be  laid  before  the  House  with  the  least  posuble 
delay.  It  v.as  perfectly  doar  that  there  was  a  deficiency  la»t  year  of  X698,000;  and 
it  was  e(pially  clear,  that  if  this  continued  to  exist,  the  finances  of  the  country  mnit 
be  in  a  most  lamentable  condition.  The  noble  lord,  however,  calculated  that  there 
were  several  charges  on  the  revenue  of  the  last  year  which  would  not  be  chargeaUe 
for  the  future.  He  would  go  over  the  items  of  the  noble  lortrs  calculation,  and,  as 
he  must  review  them  from  memory,  if  he  made  any  error,  the  noble  lord  would 
I'orr^ct  him.  The  noble  lonl  said,  tliat  there  was  a  charge  of  £200,000  as  the draw- 
ba'.*k  upon  printeil  L*t)ttons,  and  Xli>5,000  for  bounties  on  linen  manufacture — charges 
in  the  ])resent  year  which  would  not  be  maile  fur  the  future.  Again,  there  is 
Xlo7,000  as  the  wine  duty  on  the  stock  on  band  to  be  received.  The  noble  Imd 
ealenlated  that,  fmm  the  alteration  in  the  malt  duty,  £300,000  would  be  obtained; 
and  that  this  year  tlicre  would  be  a  gain  of  X37£i,000  from  the  tax  on  cotton  wool, 
e.dculating  the  aniuunt  of  the  importation  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  last  year.  To 
these  sources  we  must  add  the  estimate  of  £l.!i0,000  as  the  increase  of  duty  on 
foR'i^^n  wines;  the  aggregate  of  all  the5e  sums  would  be  £1,337,000.  That  will  be 
the  incri'ase  tl.c  noble  lonl  calculated  on  the  receipts  of  this  year.  The  noble  lord, 
however,  had  to  dinluct  from  this  increase  £098,000,  being  the  amount  of  the 
deficiciuy.  'i'lio  noble  lord  then  assumed  that  the  loss  from  the  repeal  of  the  duties 
on  candies  would  amount  to  £400,000.  though  the  noble  lord  would  have  been  nearer 
the  liinrk  had  he  taken  this  loss  at  £.^00.000  instead  of  £400,000.  The  noble  lonl 
niUh><l  to  this  £7-3,000  in  respect  of  the  duties  on  coals.  Thus  there  was  £1.173,000 
to  he  deductcHl  from  the  £1,337,000,  h'aving  the  sum  of  £1G4,000  for  a  surplus 
revenue.  That  wus  the  financial  prosjieet  for  the  year.  The  noble  loYd,  by  his  mode 
of  calouiution,  made  out.  that  vA  the  commencement  of  the  next  year  we  should  have 
a  surplus  revenue  of  £164,000,  which  was  certainly  more  satisfactory  than  that  there 
should  l)e  a  dt'ficioncy  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of  £700,000.  But  to  have  a  surplus 
revonucijf  only  £1154,000.  considering  the  pre>cnt  state  of  Europe — considering  the 
>itimfion  of  .some  parts  of  this  country,  which  mi^lit  compel  increased  military 
(WIKMiditure — to  have  a  surpIo«i  n'venue  of  only  £l()4,00<)  appi-artd  to  him  nlo^t 
iiieluncholy,  ev4'n  supposing  all  the  anticipations  of  the  noble  lenl  to  bo  realized. 
'I*he  nublc  iortl  might  regard  these  ])rospects  with  cninplacencv,  but  he  could 
only  l-Kik  u|  '>n  them  with  alarm;  and  that  alarm  had  not  been  ({iminished  by  tlie 
i<rincipli'>  laid  duwu  by  two  ripl.t  hun.  gi-nlK>nien  o}:po<:ite,  on  ihe  subject  of  the 
dtiicieney  nf  revenue.  Indeed,  the  firinciples  were  umipc  alarming  than  even  the 
ih'licii'ju  y  ir^elf  If  he  thought  that  those  principles  were  upheld  by  the  noble  lonl 
M*.  thv  lii^tl  of  the  olFice  to  which  one  of  those  right  hun.  gentlemen  belonged,  be 
>h()i:M  he  fillcii.  and  almo:.t  every  tliinking  man  in  the  country  would  Im*  filled,  with 
the  p:reatcst  apjirehcnsion.  The  noble  lord  >aid,  that  he  regn*tted  the  deficiency  in 
the  revenue,  and  that  he  .should  be  ninst  anxioii*:  that  such  deficiency  did  not  oecnr 
at  the  end  of  the  preseut  year.    Hut  immediately  after  the  noble  lord  had  expressed 
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this  regret  and  anxiety,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  secretary  for  the  treasury, 
declared,  that  even  if  ho  could  have  foreseen  this  deficiency,  he  should  have  felt  satis- 
fied that  a  reduction  of  taxes  ought  to  have  been  made.  His  doctrine  would  not  only 
apply  to  the  present  case,  but  to  every  tax  that  could  be  repealed ;  and  was  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  ready  to  assert,  that  whatever  deficiency  might  occur  in  the  revenue,  taxes 
ought  to  be  repealed?  Was  the  regard  due  to  the  public  faith  to  be  forgotten? 
Was  the  House  to  forget  the  public  creditor  and  its  bond,  that  the  interest  of  the 
flebt  should  be  duly  paid?  The  doctrine  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman — that  a  tax 
ought  to  be  repealed  because  it  would  be  a  relief  to  the  people,  without  reference  to 
the  obligations  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  that  tax  was  a  security — was  a  most  danger- 
ous doctrine  for  a  government  to  act  upon  or  avow.  The  strongest  apprehension 
that  he  had  entertained  from  the  infusion  of  democratic  power  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  measure  of  reform,  was,  that  the  House  would  hereafter  find  it  very 
difficult  to  resist  proposals  for  immediate  relief  at  the  expense  of  good  faith,  and  of 
tlic  true  {)ermancnt  interests  of  the  country.  What  tax  could  be  maintained  if  the 
])rinciple  laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  a  just  one?  What  tax  was 
not  a  burthen  to  some  class  or  other  ?  If  he  could  repeal  taxes  consistently  with 
honour  and  good  faith,  there  was  no  tax  from  which  he  would  not  relieve  the  people; 
but  at  present  the  best  mode  of  honestly  diminishing  the  public  burthens  was,  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  public  faith — to  g^vo  confidence  to  the  public  creditor — and, 
by  means  of  that  confidence,  reduce  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  In  this,  as  in 
other  similar  cases,  honesty  will  be  more  profitable  than  fraud-^ven  if  profit  were 
its  chief  recommendation.  The  doctrine  he  had  been  opposing  certainly  appeared  to 
him  a  very  extraordinary  one ;  but  if  he  was  surprised  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
miuntaining  it,  he  was  still  more  astonished  at  what  fell  from  tne  vice-president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  That  right  hon.  gentleman  had  a  theory  perfectly  novel.  He 
said,  that  we  ought  to  regard  with  something  like  satisfaction  the  deficiency  of 
j£698,000  in  the  revenue,  because  it  was  not  in  fact  money  lost,  but  was  in  the  pockets 
of  the  people  ready  to  be  extracted  on  any  occasion  that  might  require  it.  This 
speculation  in  finance  the  right  hon.  gentleman  designated  by  a  name  which  would 
not  soon  be  forgotten  ;  which  would,  he  hoped,  ever  continue  to  belong  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  witliout  a  rival  claimant.  He  called  it  the  **  fructifying  principle." 
Thus,  should  the  government  not  have  the  money  to  nay  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  the  creditor  would  have  no  riprht  to  complain  of  liis  loss,  because  the  money 
was  *'  fructifying"  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could. 
hut  establish  this  principle  generally,  he  would  stand  a  chance  of  being  the  most 
popular  man  in  tlie  three  kingdom*?  among  that  numerous  class  of  the  king^s  sub- 
jects, the  debtors  of  the  country.  Every  debtor  would  then  only  have  to  tell  his  too 
pressing  cretlitor,  "  Do  not  give  yourself  any  trouble  about  your  principal  or  interest. 
For  you  to  say,  that  you  are  losing  money,  is  mere  delusion  :  it  is  in  my  pocket,  in- 
creasing uptm  the  fructifying  principle,  ready  to  be  extracted  upon  any  future  occa- 
sion." Acconlin^  to  tliis  fructifying  principle,  in  what  an  enviable  condition  were 
the  cnnlitors  of  Chili  and  Colombia!  Strange  that  their  bonds  should  be  at  a  dis- 
count, after  the  assurance  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  they  ought  to  be  actually 
incrrasifig  in  value  on  the  "  fructifying  principle."  The  creditors  of  Colombia  and 
Chili  ought  not  to  be  dissatisfied  that  the  interest  on  their  loans  was  not  paid.  True, 
it  was  withhehl ;  but  then  it  v.-as,  of  course,  *"  fructifying  in  the  pockets"  of  the  people 
of  Chili  and  Colombia,  and  was  ready  to  be  extracted  on  a  future  occasion.  'Ihe 
Columbians  might  say,  in  the  wonls  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman — "  It  is  very  true 
that  we  have  not  paid  your  dividends  for  some  time,  nor  do  we  intend  to  do  so  for  a 
j)eriod  to  come  ;  but  then  do  not  think  that  the  money  is  lost.  We  are  keeping  it 
for  your  benefit,  and  it  is  *  fructifying  in  our  possession.* ''  There  was  another  debt 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord,  the  foreign  secretary,  had  recently  been 
directed ;  and  he  feared  the  '*  fructifying  principle"  would  be  applied  in  the  case  of 
that  debt.  We  had  recently  become  ?ecurity  for  that  part  of  the  debt  of  the  Nether- 
lands which  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium  was  to  take  upon  itself.  He  forgot  the 
distinctions  taken  by  the  noble  lonl — we  were  guarantees  for  the  debt,  not  security^ 
and  we  were  to  have  a  elaim  upon  Belgium  for  the  re-payment  of  any  advances  we 
might  make.  But  the  eb;in«'ellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Belgium,  enlightened  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  would,  no  doubt,  laugh  at  our 
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demands  for  re-payment,  and  congratulate  us  on  the  advantage  we  should  posbcsfi  in 
remaining  unpaid — the  money  due  to  us  being  retained  on  the  true  "  fnictilying 
principle."  But,  to  bo  serious,  these  doctrines  mere  us  fallacious  and  extravagant 
as  they  were  dangerous,  and  he  lamented  that  two  right  hon.  gentlemen,  holding 
high  offices  in  his  Majesty*s  goTornnicnt,  in  explaining  their  views  of  the  financial 
situation  of  the  country,  should  have  advanced  speculations  ten  times  more  formidable, 
if  actiMl  u])on  by  liis  Majesty*s  govcrnniont,  than  any  deficiency  that  might  occur  in 
the  finances  of  the  year.  He  protesitcd  against  the  introduction  of  snch  doctrine*, 
as  he  was  sure  that  nothing  but  the  worst  consequence  could  result  from  them.  He 
was  sure  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  we  could  remove  existing  taxes, 
and  rcphice  them  by  others,  without  occasioning  great  mischief.  And  he  deprecated 
that  overwhelming  desire  to  catch  the  applause  of  those  out  of  doors,  which  seemed 
the  iKisis  of  the  conduct  of  the  government.  He  would  tell  the  noble  lord,  that 
popularity  so  earned  was  sure  to  be  fallacious.  Circumstances  might  occur  with 
rpgani  to  the  machinery  of  a  tax,  that  might  render  it  occasionally  advisabte  to 
substitute  one  tliat  did  not  press  so  severely  on  the  industry  of  the  country.  Hot, 
us  a  rule,  he  doubted  the  policy  of  re])ealiiig  imposts  that  had  long  been  in  exiatcnee, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  other  taxes  which,  in  theory,  appeared  lessoppmuve. 
He  might  say,  from  experience,  that  the  old  system  was  less  burdensome  than  the 
new  and  plausible  schemes  which  had  been  lately  introduced ;  and  he  thought  it  wonU 
be  more  desirable  to  retain  the  duties  we  had  at  present,  than  run  the  risk  of  m  givat 
defalcation  in  our  revenue,  by  tlic  substitution  of  new  taxes.  The  commotstion  of 
taxes  was  not  likely  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  burthens  which  at  present  press  upon 
them.  He  must,  therefore,  caution  the  noble  lord  against  the  adoption  of  untried 
and  plausible  experiments  in  taxation;  for  it  was  the  noble  lord*8  duty  to  recollect 
that  the  faith  to  the  public  creditor  ought,  on  no  consideration  whatever,  to  be  shaken. 
He  rose  principally  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  that  even  if  the  statement  of  the  noble 
lord,  with  regard  to  our  financial  prospects,  was  correct,  still  it  was  far  fVom  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  his  apprehension  on  this  head  would  be  far  greater,  his  confidence  in 
the  future  prospects  of  the  country  much  shaken,  if  he  thought  that  the  noble  lord 
could  approach  this  subject  in  a  similar  spirit  to  that  which  had  characterised  the 
speeches  of  the  two  ri^lit  hon.  gentlemen.  He  should  regret,  indeed,  if  he  thought 
the  noble  lord  could,  with  the  right  hon.  secretary  for  the  treasury,  regard  with 
indifference  tbc  dcficiencv  in  our  revenue ;  and  still  more  should  he  feel  alarmed,  if 
he  thought  the  nohlc  lord  could  maintain  the  monstrous  doctrines  of  the  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade — that  this  deficiency  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, but  ratlier  a  subject  for  cong^tulation.  He  was  sure  the  noble  lord  nould 
find  it  best  to  adhere  to  those  measures  by  which  the  national  faith  could  be  supported. 
He  trusted  that  those  in  whose  hands  our  financial  affairs  were  placed,  would  consider 
well  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  events  pa^sing  in  other  countries,  befi>re 
they  attempted  extensive  financial  changes,  and  would  not  suffer  a  desire  for 
momentary  popularitv  to  divert  them  from  the  high  and  important  duty  of  maintaining 
the  public  credit,  flis  hon.  friend,  the  mcnil)cr  for  Tlietford,  said,  that  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  former  governments  to  have  kept  up  taxes  to  such  an  amount  as 
to  form  an  efllcient  sinking  fund  to  the  amount  of  i.7.000,OCO.  He  differed  entirely 
from  his  hon.  friend ;  for  there  would  have  been  such  a  combination  of  parties  against 
any  govenimcnt  which  attempted  to  uiaintuin  a  surplus  revenue  to  that  extent,  as 
would  have  comiK*lIed  a  reduction  of  taxation.  At  the  same  time,  he  firmly  believed 
that  it  was  essentially  necessary  that  a  suqdus  n'venue  to  a  certain  amount  should 
be  maintained  for  the  support  of  the  public  cnilit.  The  safety  and  honour  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  cur  burthens  hereafter,  was  involved 
in  th4'  steady  payment  of  the  public  creditor;  and  he  entn^ated  the  noble  lord  not  to 
sanction  any  measure,  nor  to  undertake  auv  gn^at  change,  connected  with  our 
finances,  calculated  in  the  least  degree  to  excite  alarm  as  to  a  possible  violation  uf 
the  public  faith  of  this  c<iuntr>'. 

The  re]K)rt  of  the  committer  of  supply  was  then  brought  up ;  the  resolu^i^^iis  .'grvcd 
to;  and  a  bill  founded  thereon  ordetcii  to  be  brought  in. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
Febbuaby  7,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

On  clause  31,  which  provides  that  freemen  shall  «ot  vote  in  boroughs  unless 
resident,  being  read — 

SiB  RoBEBT  Pbel  Said,  he  only  performed  a  duty  which  he  very  rarely  had  bad 
occasion  to  perform,  in  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the  amendments  introduced 
into  this  clause.  The  main  distinction  between  this  clause  and  the  corresponding 
clause  in  the  bill  of  last  session  was  this,  that  the  rights  of  freemen  entitled  to  their 
freedom  by  birth  or  servitude  were  now  secured  to  them  and  to  their  successors  for 
ever.  He  thought  this  an  important  object  gained ;  first,  because  it  introduced  a 
Dew  class  of  voters,  and  broke  the  uniformity  which  would  otherwise  be  established 
by  the  ^£10  clause;  and  secondly,  and  chiefly,  because  it  maintained  the  hereditary 
privileges  of  an  industrious  and  intelligent  class  of  society.  If  other  hereditary 
privileges  were  to  be  preserved,  as  he  trusted  thev  would  be,  those  possessed  by  the 
artisan  and  mechanic  ought  not  to  bo  violated.  lie  must  remind  the  House  that  the 
clause  now  stood  exactly  as  it  was  proposed  to  stand  last  session  by  an  hbn.  relative 
of  his,  the  member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Edmund  Peel).  His  hon.  relative  had  drawn 
the  distinction  between  mere  honorary  freedom,  and  the  freedom  acquired  by  birth 
6r  servitude,  and  had  strenuously,  though  at  the  same  time  unsoceenfiilly,  contended 
Tor  the  maintenance  of  that  privilege  which  was  now  efiectually  secured.  Hlfl  eaer- 
tlons  had  not,  however,  been  unavailing,  as  the  exact  terms  of  his  amendment  wers 
now  incorporated  in  the  bill.  On  the  part  of  his  hon.  relative,  who  had  been  unable  to 
attend  in  consequence  of  severe  indisposition,  he  begged  to  express  his  satisfaction 
that  justice  had  been  done  tu  a  class  of  electors  who  prized  this  privilege,  much  less 
on  account  of  any  personal  advantage  which  they  individually  derived  from  it,  than 
on  account  of  its  being  an  ancient  franchise,  which  thev  wished  to  transmit  to  their 
children  and  successors  in  as  perfeot  a  state  as  they  had  themselves  inherited  or  ac- 
quired it. 

Lord  Althorp  would  not  say  the  amendment  was  an  improvement,  yet,  as  the  min- 
isters found  it  was  a  point  they  could  concede  with  consbtency  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  they  did  not  reject  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  glad  the  noble  lord  had  adopted  the  amendment,  but  could 
iu>t  see  why  the  noble  lord  had  agreed  to  it  if  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  improvement 
to  the  bill.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  broke  in  upon  the  ;^'10  clause, 
which  was  held  up  as  uf  such  vital  importance. 

Clause  agreed  to. 


KELATIOxXS  WITH  PORTUGAL. 
FKUBUAav  9,  1832. 

Mr.  Courtenayliaving  introihiced  this  subject  by  a  long  and  elo<]uent  speech,  said 
he  felt  justified  in  calling  for  some  explanation  as  to  the  suspension  of  our  diplomatie 
intercourse  with  Turtugul — tiie  events  which  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Tagus — and  the  conduct  of  the  government  with  re- 
spect to  the  disputed  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal — and  concluded  by  moving, 
*■*  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  g^racious^ 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  copies  or  extracts  of 
information  (if  any),  received  by  his  Magesty^s  government,  concerning  the  enlistment 
of  men,  or  equipment  of  vessels,  on  an  intended  expedition  against  tlie  present 
firovernmont  of  Portugal;  and  of  any  applications  in  relation  thereto  received  bj 
his  Majesty^s  government,  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  government,  and  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  Majesty's  government  thereupon.** 

Lord  Eliot  supported  the  motion. 

In  the  debate  which  followed.  Viscount  Palmerston  remarkad  that  he  tboiild  not 
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bike  t)ic  result  of  the  motiun  to  be  confined  merely  to  the  prodaction  of  half  a  doicn 
additional  affidavit^,  but  to  extend  to  the  approval,  or  otherwise,  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  pn*sont  government  had  conducted  its  foreign  relations. 

Sir  RonERT  Tkel  suid,  that  the  government  would  give  some  proof  of  their  eonfli- 
dence  in  the  justice  uf  tiiiiir  cau^e,  if  they  condescended  to  state  reasona  for  the 
opposition  tlicy  utfered  t(i  the  motions  which  were  brought  before  the  Uoiue.  initead 
of  upon  every  occasion  declaring  that  each  individual  (picstion  afibcted  the  mieral 
stability  of  the  administrutiun,  and  muAt  theroiore  be  opposed.  They  woun  have 
acted  more  fairly  now  in  coming  forward  with  statements,  explanatory  of  their  acts, 
than  in  endeavouring,  as  they  liad  done,  to  shield  themselves  from  an  enquiry  into 
their  alleged  misconduct.  On  one  occasion  they  turn  round,  and  say,  Uemember  the 
Reform  Sill;  unless  you  vote  for  us,  the  Reform  Bill  is  lost.  On  the  question  of  the 
Russian  Dutch  loan,  did  not  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Devonshire,  expressly 
state,  if  you  suffer  us  to  l>e  l)eaten  on  this  question,  we  arc  lost;  and  there  is  an  end 
of  reform  unless  you  certify  the  Attorney-general's  law  to  be  good  law.  TKie  same 
course  of  proceeding  was  adoptinl  with  respect  to  the  (piestion  then  before  them. 
Some  hon.  members  entcrtainetl  great  suspicions  as  to  the  relations  in  which  England 
and  Portugal  were  now  ])luced  with  regard  to  each  other;  and  the  instant  those 
suspicions  were  propounded,  and  an  explanation  demanded,  up  started  his  noble 
friend  with  a  declaration,  that  this  was  an  attack  on  the  foreign  iwliey  of  the  present 
government  generally,  and  therefor*^  he  must  decline  considering  the  aostraeC 
merits  of  the  particular  question  at  Lssuc.  lie  would  address  himself  to  some  of  the 
arguments  used  on  the  other  side.  The  noble  lord  (Morpeth)  the  memher  for 
Yorkshire,  had  referred  to  what  had  taken  place  at  Terccira,  as  if  the  opinioo  of 
parliament  had  not  been  already  pronounced  upon  that  subject.  The  nuble  lord  had 
devoted  the  great  part  of  his  speech  to  the  consideration  of  the  policy  of  our  inter- 
fering in  that  instance,  concluding  with  an  assertion,  that  the  sole  ground  upon  which 
the  government  of  that  day  es(.'a|)cd  condemnation,  wus  the  gratitude  the  conntry 
felt  for  the  pus!iing  of  the  Catiiolic  Emancipation  bill.  In  consideration  of  this 
measure,  the  opposition  of  that  day  was  unwilling  to  censure  them.  The  opposition 
was  pacified  and  merciful,  lie  did  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  unkind  of  the  subordi- 
nate per;«ons  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  the  present  administration;  but  he  might 
be  permitted  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  leaders.  Firtt,  however,  he  would  remariu 
that  upon  a  question  of  censure  upon  the  ministry,  the  House  hod  divided,  and  the 
motion  was  supported  by  78^-opposed  by  191 ;  and  cimsequently  there  was  a  majo- 
rity of  \l',i  in  favuur  of  the  late  government.  The  noble  lord  accounted  for  their 
triumph  by  attributing  it  to  the  forbearance  of  the  party  op})o3ed  to  them.  Jlow, 
on  what  ground  did  this  pretended  forbearance  rest?  He  would  not  trouble  himself 
with  the  course  pursued  by  subordinate  members  of  the  party — but  would  refer  to 
the  acts  of  its  leaders,  lie  ^uw  on  the  opposite  bench  five  cabinet  ministers  sitting 
together.  Those  five  cabinet  ministers  took  a  part  on  the  Terccira  question.  Pint, 
there  was  the  right  hon.  ]>re>iilent  of  the  Board  of  Control  (Mr.  Charles  Grant);  the 
noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp),  who  sat  next  him,  was  teller  in  the  divisiion;  the  neit 
noble  lord  (Lord  ralmeraton)  nmposed  the  censure;  the  next  noble  lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  voted  for  it;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley)  made  the 
best  spiroh  in  support  of  it.  Now,  as  there  were  only  five  of  thtvo  gentlemen  now 
in  olhce,  and  iis  all  the  five  had  voted  against  the  late  administration,  surely  no 
claitn  for  great  forbearance  could  be  cstabliAhed.  To  mldress  himself  more  particu* 
larly  to  the  course  of  argument  pursued  by  the  noble  lord,  ho  must  remarv,  when 
the  noble  lord  accusctl  that  side  of  the  House  of  a  de:<ire  to  censure  the  conduct  of 
government  right  or  wn>ng,  tliut  he,  for  one,  would  proceed  upon  no  such  principle 
a^  that  which  was  attributed  to  his  party  by  the  noble  lord.  When  he  thought  the 
ministers  were  not  entitled  to  ere<lit,  he  wouhl  boldly  express  his  opinion  to  that 
effect;  and  when  he  thought  they  were  entithtl  to  credit,  he  wnidd  at  oiice  admit  it. 
The  noble  lord  haxl  said  that  no  objection  could  Ik?  fairly  taken  either  to  the  period 
or  to  the  mode  which  was  chosen  for  the  enforcement  of  the  British  claima  upon 
Portugal,  lie  waN  ready  to  admit,  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  a  repeated  Deglect 
of  onr  remonstrance  upon  the  part  of  Portugal  which  did  justify  England  in  its  in- 
terference. He  wouhl  nr>t  for  a  moment  attempt  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the 
Portuguese  with  n  >pect  to  Briiibh  subjects,     lie  denied  the  assertion  tluU  his  noble 
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friend  (Lord  Aberdeen)  had  manifested  the  slightest  disposition  to  overlook  the  just 
claim  which  those  British  subjects  had  for  redress.  That  noble  lord  had  made  a 
demand  for  reparation,  and  had  informed  the  Portuguese  government,  that  if  this 
demand  were  not  acceded  to,  it  would  be  enforced  by  a  naval  expedition.  Suppose 
thirty  days  had  been  allowed  to  Portugal  to  make  reparation.  Could  it  be  justly 
said,  that  the  allowance  of  such  an  interval  before  tlie  actual  application  of  force 
was  a  proof  of  indifference  to  British  wrongs.  He  could  confidently  declare, 
that,  if  the  late  ministers  hod  remained  in  office,  they  would  have  as  rigidly  exacted 
reparation  for  the  injuries  of  Portugal  as  their  successors  had  done.  But  nothing, 
it  appeared,  would  satisfy  the  m:yority  of  the  House  of  Commons  but  the  resort 
to  force.  There  must  be  no  delay — no  expostulation — no  consideration  of 
tenderness  towards  an  ancient  and  powerless  ally,  but  every  demand  must  be  in- 
stantly enforced  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Was  this  the  pacific  policy  which 
reform  was  to  establish?  One  gentleman  roused  their  passions  by  an  inflamed 
account  of  corporal  punishments  inflicted  on  individuals — another  taunted  them  with 
mean  and  cowardly  submission  to  insults— a  third  demanded  that  they  should  mhrch 
troops  to  the  relief  of  Poland,  and  yet  these  advocates  for  war  had  voted  for  reform 
as  the  surest  guarantee  of  perpetual  peace.  When  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
«ide  took  credit  for  their  great  promptness  in  enforcing  British  claims,  and  at  the 
same  lime  admitted,  that  this  proceeding  upon  our  part  justified  a  like  proceeding 
upon  the  part  of  France,  he  thought  that  they  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  great 
caution  on  our  part,  and  the  policy  of  exhausting  every  other  means  before  they 
had  recourse  to  absolute  force.  With  respect  to  the  British  claims,  he  thought  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  lord  was  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  England  to  have  suffered  a  much  longer 
period  to  elapse  without  asserting  these  claims.  But  to  come  to  the  next  and  most 
imj>ortant  point — the  rights  of  France,  were  they  of  the  same  character?  Decidedly 
not.  They  were  entirely  dissimilar.  He  must  also  say,  that  these  claims  were  not 
put  forward  in  the  most  irreproachable  way.  He  thought  the  noble  lord,  the 
secretary  of  state,  had  made  use  of  some  expressions,  from  which  he  would  be  not 
unwilling  to  recede  before  the  termination  of  the  debate.  But  whether  the  noble  lord 
did  or  did  not  retract  those  expressions,  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  prove  that 
they  could  not  be  vindicated.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  even  if  Bonhomme  was 
justly  condemned,  the  French  government  was  still  borne  out  in  its  demands  for 
reparation,  on  account  of  other  injuries  it  had  sustained;  and  yet  one  of  those  de- 
mands was  that  the  jiidges  who  had  justly  condemned  Bonhomme  should  be  dismissed, 
and  that  the  sentence  passed  on  him  should  be  abrogated.  [An  hon.  member:  That 
is  a  quibble.)  A  quibble!  he  said  it  was  n6  quibble.  In  addition  to  the  dismissal  of 
the  judges,  a  compensation  of  20,000  francs  was  demanded  for  Bonhomme.  Now,  if 
the  sentence  was  a  just  one,  was  it  reasonable  to  demand  such  a  payment  for  the 
man  who  had  been  justly  condemned?  If  one  state,  possessing  great  power,  were 
thus  by  force  to  compel  assent  to  such  demands  from  a  weak  state,  he  a^ked,  what 
security  was  there  for  the  integrity  or  independence  of  any  of  the  minor  powers  of 
Europe?  Why,  they  would  exist  only  by  sufferance.  No  government  had  a  right 
to  make  such  demands.  What  must  bo  the  condition  of  judges,  too,  if  they  were 
to  be  liable  to  dismissal,  upon  the  application  of  a  foreign  government,  for  having 
justly  condemned  a  foreigner  who  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  punishment  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  country!  Supposing  the  sentence  to  be  manifestly  unjust,  he 
did  not  blame  France  for  interfering:  but  he  thought  that,  without  the  fullest  proof 
of  corruption  in  the  judges,  France  never  should  have  put  forward  a  demand  for 
their  dismissal.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  next  demand  was,  for  the  reversal  of 
all  sentences  pasi'cd  upon  Frenchmen  for  pcjlitical  offences  during  the  last  two  years, 
without  qualification,  exception,  or  enquiry.  Was  not  such  a  demand  from  a  strong 
power  to  a  weak  one,  absolutely  fatal  to  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  weak 
power?  The  letter  from  the  noble  lord  to  Mr.  Hoppner  stated,  in  effect,  that  as  the 
Portuguese  government  hod  before  changed  their  ju«lges  upon  similar  occasions,  they 
might  as  well  do  so  on  the  present.  But  the  noble  lord  seemed  to  doubt  his  own 
view  of  the  case;  for  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  the  ambassador  at  Paris,  desiring 
him  to  recommend  an  enquiry,  upon  the  part  of  the  French  gfovemment,  into  the 
true  character  of  tlie  transactions  in  Portugal.     Was  any  such  enquiry  made,  or  did 
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that  government  proceed  upon  vague  rumour.    The  noble  lord  (Lord  Ebripgtoo), 
congratulated  the  House  upon  the  fact  of  the  country's  having  escaped  the  reeog- 
nition  of  Don  Miguel  by  the  resignation  of  the  late  government;  but  nera  the  nobw 
kiid  differed  altogether  from  one  of  his  leaders.    A  noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp),  when 
allusion  was  made  in  Uie  king's  speech,  in  -the  year  1830,  to  the  necessity  of  apeediij 
acknowledging  the  sovereign  of  Portugal  defaeto^  had  expressed  his  cordial  concur- 
rence in  the  policy  of  so  doing,  and  had  moreover  declared^  that  ho  did  not  think 
the  government  would  be  justified  in  delaying  the  recognition  of  Don  M igvd  longer. 
In  this  opinion  he  certainly  concurred  with  the  noble  lord;  for  ho  thongbt  that  it 
was  fair  to  conclude  that  a  sovereign  dc  facto,  who  maintained  his  authority  fur 
three  years,  was  the  choice  of  the  people:  we  were  entitled  to  withhold  our  recogoitioo 
of  Don  Miguel  at  first.    It  could  not  be  denied  that  he  had  violated  his  promises  to 
thb  country — but  if  we  did  not  interrupt  the  relations  of  peace  with  him  on  thai 
account,  and  if  the  people  of  Portugal  admitted  his  ri^ht  to  rule  over  them,  anrely  we 
were  not  justified  in  a  permanent  refusal  to  re-establish  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
Portugal.     If  the  .contrary  doctrine  were  upheld,  how  could  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  new  sovereign  of  France  be  justified  ?     In  his  opinion,  the  private  character  of 
the  prince  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.     lie  conceived  that  the  United 
States  had  displayed  a  much  wiser  ])oliey  towards  the  sovereign  (/e/bcto  of  Portugal, 
in  recognising  him,  while  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  demanding  repara- 
tion fur  injuries.     He  trusted  that,  in  the  pending  contest  between  Don  I^ro  aidd 
Don  Miguel,  England  would  practically  obiter ve  the  neutrality  which  her  ministen 
professed,  that  no  indignation  against  the  personal  conduct  of  Don  Miguel — no 
sympathy  with  such  persons  as  Bonhomme — would  disturb  the  calm  judgment  of  the 
llouse,  and  precipitate  the  country  intu  any  course  at  variance  with  that  which  the 
law  of  nations,  and  our  true  interests,  prescribed.    Wliatever  they  might  think  of 
Don  Pedro  or  Dun  Miguel,  they  were  all  ngree<l  that  it  was  the  duty  of  England  to 
maintain  a  friendly  and  close  connection  with  Portugal.    Tlie  country  was  bound  to  du 
this  on  every  principle  of  law,  equity,  and  prudence;  but  he  did  not  fear,  notwith- 
standing what  hod  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  opposite,  that  a  strict  neutrality  had  nut 
been  observed.   Any  departure  from  it,  under  the  present  position  of  European  politiem 
would  be  ultimately  attended  with  the  worst  consequences.    This  country  was  bound 
to  Portugal  by  several  treaties  which  gave  England  rights  in  Portugal,  and  impaled 
obligations  on  England  in  return;  so  that  our  relations  with  Portugal  were  nut 
merely  governed  by  ordinary  international  law,  but  by  conventional  Taw.     Undt*r 
that  law,  we  claimed  from  Portugal  particular  commercial  advantages,  and  »erv 
bound  in  return  to  support  and  protect  that  country.    The  alliance  was  not  with  the 
person  at  the  head  of  the  state,  but  with  the  state  itself,  and  Portugal  had  a  right  tn 
demand  from  this  eountr}'  an  observance  of  the  engagements  into  which  it  had  entered, 
and  which  were  the  price  of  eunnnereial  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  us 
by  Portugal  in  return.     He  did  not  contend  that,  in  a  case  of  disputed  aucccsaion  to 
the  throne — in  a  ease  of  invasion  hy  one  of  the  claimants — that  we  were  bound  hv 
treaty  to  assist  the  other  in  re|>eiruig  that  invasion;  but  he  did  contend  that  we 
were  boimd  to  maintain  strict  neutrality,  and  to  give  no  countenance  or  support  to 
the  invader.     The  system  which  had  notoriously  been  pursued  in  this  country',  uf 
enlisting  men,  fitting  out  armaments,  purchasing  warlike  stores  for  the  purpose  iif 
assisting  one  of  the  contending  |>arties,  was  a  direct  breach,  not  only  of  conventional, 
but  of  international,  law.     In  this  respect  the  Portuguese  themselves  had  set  this 
country  a  better  example.     In  the  year  1G.J4,  at  the  period  of  the  commonwealth, 
when  Prince  Maurice  and  Prince  lluiicrt  bet4M)k  themselves  to  Portugal  to  arruigr 
an  ex|KHlition  against  the  then  government  of  England,  that  government  rcquirrd  tlie 
Portuguese  to  consider  them  as  rebels;  and  in  the  year  l()5(i,  the  Portuguese  refu.4ed 
to  harbour  the  two  princes,  as  being  opponents  to  a  de  /tuio  government.     There 
was  another  instance:  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  our  American  colouii>5,  Portugal 
was  prohibited  by  England  from  harbouring  any  of  the  rebel  subjects  of  the  kinff, 
or  holding  any  amicable  communication  with  the  revolted  provinces.    With  rrganl  tu 
the  main  question  before  the  Hoiisi>,  it  wa«i  suid,  they  hail  unly  heanl  nimoun  aiid 
whi^iHTS,  which  did  not  pnive  any  thing;  hut  if  this  motion  were  carricil — if  the 
papers  were  pruducinl  -  be  sb«*uld  lie  able  to  sliow  clear  ca^^es  of  the  violation  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act.    It  was  notorious  that  there  were  stations  in  the  metropolis 
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for  the  enlistment  of  troops  for  the  service  of  Don  Pedro;  and  it  was  equally  notorions, 
that  a  preference  was  griyen  to  British  sokiiera.  It  waa  also  well  Known,  that,  on 
implication  at  the  Custom-house,  fonr  vessels,  destined  for  the  expedition  against 
Portugal,  had  been  detained  in  the  river.  They  had  been  detained  at  the  instance  of 
that  department  (the  customs)  which  is  empowered  by  law  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act;  and  yet  these  four  vessels,  having  troops  and  warlike 
stores  for  the  equipment  of  Don  Pedro,  after  a  detention  of  three  weeks  were  released 
by  the  intervention  of  his  Majesty's  government.  Why  were  they  not  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  ordinary  tribunal,  the  court  of  exchequer?  The  executive 
government  released  these  vessels  without  the  intervention  of  law.  That  conduct 
bad  placed  the  government  under  the  just  suspicion  of  having  violated  neutrality. 
Was  it  not  the  fact,  that  these  four  vessels  which  had  been  thus  released,  after  three 
weeks*  detention  by  the  customs,  did,  subsequently  to  their  release,  actually  form 
part  of  the  expedition  of  Don  Pedro?  Was  it  not  the  fact,  that  one  of  these  vessels 
was  the  very  vessel  from  which  the  proclamation  of  Don  Pedro  was  issued?  If  these 
were  facts,  and  if  these  vessels  were  suffered  to  go  to  a  French  port,  and  to  form  part 
of  an  expedition  against  Don  Miguel,  it  was  a  violation  of  our  neutrality.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  government  were  bound  to  be  careful,  and  see  that  foreign 
vessels  were  not  unjustly  detained;  but  when  a  detention  had  taken  place,  on  infor- 
mation on  oath,  the  ships  should  not  have  been  released  without  an  appeal  to  the 
regular  tribunals  of  the  country.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  public  inconvenience 
might  have  arisen  from  the  detention  of  foreigners.  Let  foreigners  obey  the  law 
of  this  country — and  thus  avoid  that  inconvenience.  They  had  no  right  to  com- 
promise us  by  the  commission,  on  neutral  ground,  of  acts  of  hostility.  If  the  noble 
lord  objected  to  the  motion,  on  the  ground  of  public  inconvenience  attending  the 
production  of  the  papers  moved  for,  that  would  be  a  different  question;  but  ke  would 
not  acquiesce  in  the  force  of  the  only  objection  made  to  their  production — namely, 
that  to  call  for  them  was  to  employ  a  censure  on  the  government.  It  might  be  easy, 
by  means  of  a  majority,  to  negative  this  motion;  but  not  so  easy  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  neutrality  hud  not  been  violated,  and  that  the  expedition  had  not  sailed 
from  a  French  port  under  the  countenance  of  England.  If  Don  Miguel  were  huried 
from  his  throne,  and  Don  Pedro  succeeded  to  it,  was  it  to  be  believed  that  the  influ- 
ence of  England  would  remain  predominant  in  Portugal?  What  reply  could  be 
made  to  Spain.,  should  she  say,  '*  I  feel  my  interests  compromised  by  the  oestruction 
of  Don  Miguel's  autliority,  and  I  will  exercise  that  right  of  assisting  to  maintain  it, 
which  cannot  be  der.iod  to  me,  if  other  powers  may  co-operate  in  the  attempt  to 
overthrow  it."  lie  must  say  one  word  regarding  the  municipal  law  of  this  country. 
If  ministers  thought  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  so  atrocious,  why  did  they  not 
at  once  propose  tlie  repeal  of  it?  If  they  disapproved  of  the  expedition,  knowing  its 
nature,  it  was  their  duty  at  least  not  to  interfere,  as  they  had  interfered,  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  law.  If  ministers  were  desirous  of  maintaining  tranquillity, 
they  ought,  above  all,  to  bo  desirous  of  maintaining  neutrality,  and  the  Foreign  En- 
listment Act  gave  the  means  of  maintaining  it.  If  it  had  been  departed  from  in  this 
instance,  Cireat  Britain  ha<l  abandoned  the  high  ground  she  ought  to  occupy,  had 
pursued  a  course  alike  forbidden  by  prudence  and  by  justice,  and  had  set  an  example 
to  after  times  from  which  the  most  serious  evils  might  be  anticipated. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Stanley, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  begged  to  bo  allowed  to  explain  one  point:  the  right  hon  gentle- 
man had  granted  that  the  sentence  on  Ik)nhomme  was  just,  and  yet  contended  that 
it  was  right  to  dismiss  the  judges  on  account  of  the  concealed  flogging.  If  that 
punishment  was  in  addition  to  their  sentence,  it  would  have  been  the  grossest  injustice 
to  make  these  persons  losponsible  for  it. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion;  Ayes,  139;  Noes,  274;  majority,  135. 
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IlERTFOUD  ADDRESS  TO  THE  KINO. 

pEliRUARY  10,  1832. 

Mr.  Duncombe  complained  of  the  fraudulent  manner  in  which  the  sigoatures  had 
been  obtained  to  the  above  address,  it  havin);  been  represented  as  an  address  to  his 
Majesty  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill,  and  for  a  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes;  while  iu 
reality  it  congratulated  the  King  on  the  rejection  of  that  measure,  and  for  not  having 
created  Peers  to  ensure  that  object.  The  petitioners  were  ready  to  prove,  at  the  bar  ut' 
that  House,  that  never  was  there  a  more  gross  attempt  to  deceive  his  Miyestjr  and 
the  public  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  county  of  llertfonl  in  reference  to  Reform,  than 
the  address  to  which  their  signatures  were  thus  fraudulently  obtained. 

Several  members  having  bpokeu  on  the  subject, — 

Sib  Roukbt  Peel  said,  that  all  tiiis  discussion  had  arisen  out  of  a  combination  of  wor- 
thy gentlemen,  who  had  signed  a  petition  they  had  never  read,  and  who,  in  consequence 
of  doing  so,  had  provoki^  a  discussion  on  all  the  mvsteries  and  arcana  of  Peer-makiDg, 
which  would  postpone,  for  sumo  small  jiortion  of  the  evening,  the  discussion  of  the 
Reform  I^iU.  What  he  rose  to  protest  against  was,  that  these  persons  who  had  signed 
this  petition  without  reading  it,  and  who  liad  thus  unnccessanly  introduced  a  debate, 
nhould  still  take  it  on  themselves  to  press  the  House  not  to  allow  of  further  delay  in 
the  discussion  of  the  bill.  The  delay  was  not  with  them — it  was  with  those  persons 
who  caused  these  unnecessary  discussions;  and  he  humbly  expostulated  with  Messn. 
Sears,  Weslake,  and  Thimbleby,  against  such  uncalled  for  proceedings.  He  hoped, 
after  this,  that  the  noble  lonl  would  not  think  of  calling  upon  them  to  sit  upon 
Saturday.  He  should  not  say  any  thing  at  present  on  the  other  part  of  the  question; 
he  would  not  assume  the  ])ossibility  of  a  Whig  government  overpowering  in  this  way 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Peers;  he  should  wait  till  he  saw  that  attempt  made  before 
he  said  a  wonl  upon  it;  but  if  tlie  peers  were  to  be  created  for  the  purpose,  lie  must 
say,  that  he  thou«;lit  the  six  petitioners  had  as  good  a  right  to  be  selected  for  the 
honours  of  The  Gazette  as  any  other.  The  hon.  and  lcarnc<l  member  for  Kerry  said, 
that  week  by  week  he  had  examined  The  Gazette^  to  see  the  announcement  of  the 
new  creations.  If  this  violence  should  he  done  to  the  constitution,  he  hoped  that 
the  same  Gazette  which  containcil  the  122  peers  des>ircd  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member,  would  include  among  the  numbers  the  name  of  Baron  Thimbleby  of  Bamet. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

rKUBLAEY   10,    1832. 

The  House  resolved  into  a  Committee  on  this  Bill, — Mr.  Bernal  in  the  chair: — 

On  the  51  Sit  clause  being  put,  by  which  authority  is  given  to  the  banisters  lu 
summon  witnesses  to  give  eviiionoe  touching  the  matter  pending  before  them;  ami 
in  case  of  refusal  by  the  witne^se^  to  be  sworn  to  give  evidence,  to  commit  such  party 
refusing  to  the  House  of  (/orrection  for  seven  days. 

Mr.  (voulburn  thought  that  some  difliculty  would  arise  from  the  wording  of  the 
clause;  for,  though  the  barrister  was  empowered  to  issue  his  warrant  for  the  attend- 
ance of  a  witness,  there  was  no  provision  in  the  clause  as  to  any  person  by  whom 
the  warrant  was  to  be  cxecittt-d;  so  that  it  was  only  when  the  witness  appeanrd 
before  the  barrister  that  he  was  liable  to  punishment,  for,  if  he  chose  to  stay  awsy. 
he  suffered  no  liability. 

Sir  Rohkbt  Peel  conceived  another  difficulty  presenti*d  itself;  for  no  parly  %i*as 
bound  to  attend  as  a  witne»s  until  his  n'u<onal)le  travi'Iling  expenses  had  been  ten- 
dered to  him;  and  who,  untler  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  he  would  ask,  was  the  party 
to  make  the  tender?  If  thiTc  wcr«>  no  sueh  party,  how  could  the  witness  be  bound  to 
attend?  He  admitted  tliat  it  nii;rlit  bo  said  that  every  witness  mi^fht  be  pmuned 
to  reside  within  the  bonmgh  or  town  within  which  the  vote  wa«  to  be  given;  hut 
supposing  him  to  I»e  in  I^ndon,  or  clscwhcn^  who  was  the  ])ariy  interesteij  to  make 
the  tender  of  his  expenses? 
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Lord  Althorp  had  no  hesitation,  after  the  snnrgcstions  which  had  been  thrown  out, 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  clause. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  manner  in  which  his  suggestions  had  been  mcf, 
afforded  a  great  encouragement  to  hon.  members  on  his  side  of  the  House  to  offer 
for  consideration  amendments  to  the  bill,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  were 
received. 

The  Attorney-general  assured  the  right  hon.  baronet  that  every  reasonable  sug- 
gestion had^  and  ever  would  have,  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  government. 

The  clause  postponed. 

On  the  5drd  clause,  enacting  that  lists  of  voters  for  counties  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  and  that  lists  of  voters  for  cities  or  boroughs  shall  be  kept 
by  the  returning  officers, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  there  was  a  point  in  this  clause  to  which  he  begged  to  call 
attention,  as  there  was  no  provision  in  it  for  correcting  the  list,  should  there  be  an 
error  in  the  entry  of  the  names,  except  taking  the  case  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Act  required  distinctly,  that  the  form  of  the  list  and 
notice  applicable  to  cities  and  boroughs,  should  be  drawn  according  to  the  schedule 
of  the  act,  and  that  the  Christian  name  of  the  voter  should  be  copied  into  a  book 
from  the  list.  Suppose  a  person  had  two  Christian  names,  and  be,  by  mistake,  was 
entered  by  only  one;  when  he  came  to  the  poll  he  might  be  rejectee^,  and  the  only 
tribunal  before  which  such  a  mii^tuke  could  be  corrected  would  be  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  was  a  case  to  be  met  with  in  Rogers's  work  on  elec- 
t!ons,  where  a  man^s  name  was  entered  differently;  in  one  case  it  was  **  Charles*'  at 
full  length,  and  in  the  other  simply  **  Chas.*'  This  led  to  a  dispute  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  vote.  There  being  no  remedy  provided  for  correcting  a  trivial  error  of  tfus 
description,  the  omission  might  be  an  encouragement  to  liti^tion  in  elections.  He, 
therefore,  thought  there  should  be  some  provision  affording  the  means  of  correcting 
palpable  and  unimportant  errors,  by  some  less  tedious  and  expensive  machinery  than 
an  election  committee.  The  evil  arising  from  litigation,  in  consequence  of  mistakes 
of  this  kind,  might  be  clearly  exemplified  by  the  Bedford  case,  and  the  law  on  this 
subject  could  not  be  too  clear.  In  the  case  he  alluded  to,  277  voters  were  objected 
to  out  of  500,  on  account  of  their  assessments  to  the  land-tax  being  informal.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  there  was  to  be  no  appeal  but  to  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  whether  any  mode  was  to  be  adopted  for  correcting  mistakes  other 
than  that  of  coming  before  an  election  committee?  It  would  be  necessary  that  a 
proper  party  for  determining  this  point  should  be  appointed:  whereby,  on  coming 
to  the  poll,  a  voter  should  have  an  opportunity  of  rectifying  an^  error  that  might 
have  crept  into  the  list;  for,  unless  this  was  done,  an  opportunity  would  be  given 
for  making  frivolous  objections.  As  the  bill  at  present  stood,  the  occupation  oi  suc- 
cessive premises  would  entitle  a  man  to  vote.  Supposing  a  man  had  occupied  three 
or  four  different  premises,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  that  case,  that  he  should  state 
his  quali6cation,  and  if,  by  accident,  his  Christian  name  should  be  entered  differently 
in  the  lists,  he  would,  without  some  such  remedy,  be  liable  to  have  his  vote  ol>- 
jecled  to. 

Lord  John  Russell  thought,  the  general  provision  made  by  the  clause  was  calculated 
to  prevent  such  mistakes.  The  licdford  case,  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
arose  from  some  neglect  with  regard  to  the  land-tax.  The  attempt  to  remedy  minute 
evils  by  legislation  very  of>en  created  greater  ones.  •    . 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  his  solo  object  was  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
having  recourse  to  such  an  expensive  remedy  as  a  committee  of  that  House  was 
known  to  be.  He  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  make  a  slight  alteration  in  the  clause, 
to  meet  the  objection.  Some  such  provbion  as  a  man  coming  forward  and  declaring, 
'*  1  am  A.  B.,  but  my  name  is  entercd  on  the  list  as  C.  D.,"  would  be  likely  to  pre- 
vent appeals  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  clause  was  then  agreed  to,  as  was  also  the  54th. 

On  the  55th  clause,  enacting  that  the  expenses  of  overseers  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  poor-rate,  being  put, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  this  was  an  enactment  of  considerable  importance, 
as  it  went  to  provide  that  the  expenses  of  the  overseers  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  collected  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  He  thought  this  singularly  objectionable, 
73— Vol.  II. 
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because  it  had  the  eflfect  of  saddling  a  very  considerable  expense  on  a  rate  whieh  all 
cliLise.s  of  persons  wore  desirous  should  be  decreased  instead  of  augmented.  The 
very  next  clause  appoarml  to  bo  franu^l  by  persons  aware  of  the  ejections  which 
wore  sure  to  In?  entortaiiuHl  aprainst  arcumuloting  charges  upon  this  almost  aaered 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  for  it  \v:ih  by  that  clause  provided,  that  the  expenses 
incidental  tu  tlu;  piTfonnaiicc  of  tlioir  duty  by  the  district  barristers  should  be  borne 
out  of  tlie  ]>ubli('  ])urse.  This  objection  had,  it  would  seem  in  this  clause,  struck 
the  framcrs  of  tbo  bill,  and  he  ro^rrctted  the  same  caution  had  not  been  shown  in  the 
clau^ic  before  the  committee.  Thcri^  would  not  be  wanting  village  Humes — he  meant 
the  alluMiiii  coni{diniontarily — who  would  not  fail  to  deprecate  saddling  the  poor- 
rates  with  the  objects  of  that  particular  fund.  The  clause  would  be  a  g^reat  hardship 
on  those  scot  and  lot  voters  who  would  have  to  defray  the  expenses  under  a  bill 
which  disfranchised  them.  He  bctri^od  the  committee  t«)  be  on  their  guard  what 
they  resolved  upon  with  respect  to  this  very  sin^idar  and  anomalous  provision  in 
the  bin,  as  their  conduct  would  most  certainly  hi'  scrutinized  with  more  than  ordinarj 
strictness  and  severity  by  their  constituents  throughout  the  country,  if  they  should 
be  induced  to  encumber  the  fimd  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  with  this  heavy  char|re. 
He  had  aiiothiT  ground  of  objection.  The  boroughs  were  not,  in  all  cases,  to  be 
co-extcnsive  with  the  parislies,  and  therefore,  in  some  coses,  the  parish  would  be 
hurthcniHl  with  an  expense  which  would  not  properly  belong  to  it. 

[jon\  xVlthorp  did  not,  ho  <'onfesscd,  see  how  the  payment  of  these  occasional  ex- 
l)en<es  could  be  more  safely  or  economically  providwl  for  than  by  leaving  the  defray- 
ing of  the  charges  incurrcMl  by  the  constables  of  the  districts  to  the  local  fund  of  the 
place-^  interested.  It  was  certainly  better  than  permitting  it  to  be  claimed  out  of 
the  KxcluMpier,  becau>e  it  was  eviclent  that  office  could  not  have  the  same  control 
over  the  constable  in  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  the  l(K*al  authorities,  or  the 
private  persons  interested  in  keeping  down  tho>e  expenses. 

Sir  Rf)hert  Peel  said,  every  mcasun»  should  Ik?  devisixi  to  contract  parochial  ex- 
penditure, instead  of  adding  to  it.  The  amount  annually  collected  was  alreaily 
enormous,  and  there  was  no  limit  to  its  incrt>aso.  While  idl  other  public  burthens 
were  under  the  control  of  that  House,  this  was  exempt  from  their  management,  ami 
therefore  they  fMi^ht  to  ])e  very  careful  how  they  added  any  additional  char^res  to  if, 
particularly  if  they  at  all  partook  of  an  undetiiied  character.  The  overseer  was  an 
officer  actios^  jrcnerally  gratuitously,  and  wa<  often  a  |K^rson  wholly  ineumpetrnt  to 
attend  to  com|»licated  accounts.  He  must,  therefon*,  incur  some  expense  in  getting 
them  compietiMl;  ])nibably  the  attorney  and  vestry-clerk  would  assist  him;  and,  as 
such  parties  jointly  IkmI  frecpieutly  «,'reat  eontnd  over  the  parish  funds,  the  ehanew 
were,  that  in  many  instances  large  and  u!m<'ces'4arv  expenses  would  he  incurreil. 
The  charges,  tlwrefore,  ought  to  be  dcfiui-d,  atid  tlieir  amount  subjected  to  some 
«>ther  supervi>ion  than  that  of  the  ])arochial  authorities.  As  the  candidate  at  an 
election  had  to  drfray  a  portion  of  the  exju-nso,  it  was  most  de>irable  that,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Scotch  Dill,  the  voters  should  be  also  made  to  pay  a  s^mall  sum  each 
towanis  (iefrayinjr  those  expenses.  It  struck  him  that  that  would  he  a  better  plan 
than  the  one  whieh  threw  tho>e  expeii>es  on  the  iMK»r-rat«'s  grnenilly;  for  there  was 
nothing  that  parliament  sliould  more  carelnily  attend  to  than  the  limiting  anil  con- 
trolling panwhial  expenditure. 

Lonl  Althorp  had  no  objection  to  postprjne  thecon>M!eration  of  this  ebnise,  if  i^urb 
wre  the  tle^ire  of  the  comuiitt*  o. 

Clause  ptistpone<i. 

'I'hf  IImu-.'  n'-unied.     The  committee  to  sit  again  the  next  day. 


srrri.Y-  MATK  or  iiiK  FiXAxriAL  yeah. 

I-'kuki  \ry  Kt«  is'l'i. 

Mr.  (loiilhiirn  haxinir  ^^i^luxl  for  :in  ixplunution  of  the  n'uson  why  the  estimates 
wen-  l.nHiL'lit  li.rward  at  tliis  particular  period  i»f  the  jear, — 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  that  by  the  course  hitherto  taken,  the  i*stimate*  bad  bem 
pro])09cd  alter  a  certain  aiiU'UUt  of  the  money  had  Urn  actually  ezpCDdcd|  and  of 
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course  that  expenditure  must  have  been  made  without  the  previous  sanction  of  Par- 
liament  With  the  view  of  avoiding  this  anomaly,  he  thought  it  more  consistent 
with  the  privileges  of  that  House,  that  the  estimates  should  be  submitted  for  the 
ensuing  year  previously  to  the  supplies  being  voted,  and  before  the  government  had 
spent  any  of  the  money.  In  future,  the  financial  year  might  commence  in  April. 
He  admitted  that  a  difficulty  would  be  experienced;  but  he  believed  that  the  plan 
would  be  found  practicable  after  the  first  difficulties  had  been  got  over. 

SiB  Robert  Peel  said,  that  it  must  have  frequently  occurred  totall  persons  that 
there  was  some  anomaly  in  first  expending  a  part  of  the  public  money,  and  then 
coming  to  the  House  to  ask  for  a  vote  justifying  that  expenditure.  If  the  plan  now 
proposed  could  be  effected  without  inconvenience,  it  would  undoubtedly  remove  a 
great  anomaly.  But  many  points  were  to  be  considered  before  it  could  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  public  service  required  that  the  estimates  should  be  voted  for  the 
year,  before  the  1st  of  April.  Now,  some  time  would  be  required  for  the  examination 
of  these  estimates,  and  the  time  between  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  and  the  1st  of 
April  would  hardly  enable  them  to  give  the  estimates  that  examination  which  it 
wa3  always  desirable  to  afford  them.  Suppose  parliament  was  called  together  on 
the  1 5th  of  January,  he  was  afraid  that  there  might  be  subjects  of  great  interest- 
subjects,  perhaps,  of  greater  immediate  importance  than  the  estimates — that  would 
occupy  the  attention  of  parliament.  If  that  should  happen,  then,  unless  the  House 
voted  every  estimate  before  the  1st  of  April,  there  would  be  nothing  in  their  arrange- 
ment. He  hoped  that  the  noble  lord  would  not  be  obliged  to  violate  the  rule  he  had 
laid  down,  even  in  the  very  first  year  of  its  existence.  By  the  rule  he  proposed,  the 
noble  lord  gave  himself  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  and  vote  all  the  estimates  be- 
fore the  1st  of  April.  He,  however,  had  no  objection  that  the  experiment  should  be 
tried. 

In  reply  to  Sir  James  Graham, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  needed  no  authority  to  convince  liim  of  the  desirableness  of  the 
plan,  if  it  could  be  effected.  In  a  constitutional  point  of  view  it  was  evidently  pre- 
ferable; but  as  there  were  obviously  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  he  thou^t  the 
most  mature  consideration  should  be  given  to  it,  so  as  to  make  the  change  complete 
at  once. 

Subsequently,  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  this  subject  could  be  much  better  discussed 
in  a  committee  than  on  the  present  occasion.  He  wished  the  House  to  proceed  with 
the  estimates. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply. 
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Febbuabt  13,  1832. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  moved  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £200,000  be  granted  to  his 
Majesty  to  defray  the  exi>ense,  under  the  head  of  civil  contingencies,  for  one  quarter, 
fmra  January  1,  to  March  31,  1832;  and  for  one  year — ^from  April  1,  1832,  to 
March  31,  1833. 

Mr.  Goulburn  objectod  to  an  item  of  £1000,  paid  to  Mr.  Telford,  to  defray  ex- 
pen^es  already  incurred  in  his  survey  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with  pure  water, 
aiul  to  enable  liim  to  proceed  with  the  same.  He  conceived  the  expense  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  water  companies. 

Lord  Altliorp  said,  that  at  the  first  view  he  had  concurred  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  thinking  that  the  water  companies  were  the  proper  persons  to  pay  the 
money.  Bnt  it  would  be  recollected  that  his  hon.  frlena,  the  member  for  West- 
minster (Sir  Francis  Burdett),  had  said,  he  would  be  answerable  for  the  expense  of 
the  survey,  if  the  treasury  would  authorize  it  to  bo  made,  which  was  consented  to. 
At  that  time  his  hon.  friend,  as  well  as  the  treasury,  conceived  that  the  water  com- 
panies would  be  induced  to  pay  the  money.  But  it  now  turned  out  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  persuading  them  to  do  so.  And  then  the  question  came  before  the 
treasury  in  this  shape.  A  committee  of  that  House  had  reported  its  opinion,  that 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  procure  a  better  supply  of  water  for  the  metropolis. 
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and  wcro  thoy  not  to  endeavour  to  support  that  opinion?     XV.der  all  the  cimiin- 
srances,  he  thnii<^lit  the  ^overnmont  wds  called  upon  to  nmk?  tl:c  advance. 

iSiR  RonEUT  Tkll  s:iid,  that  somu  time  after  that  report  had  been  made,  he  hid 
rcfii^isi  to  ^rant  tliis  money,  and  the  House  had  approved  of  bis  refusal,  lleliad 
had  rq)eatod  eoininiinieations  with  the  water  conijiaiiies,  and  be  was  enabled  to  saTi 
that  tliey  had  never  authorized  tlie  >liglite»t  ex|)eeUaion  that  they  would  pay  for  the 
suney.  He  must  prot«?st  a(;aiust  the  f^ovemment  undertaking  the  expense.  We 
were  nttt  here  in  the  ^^anie  situation  as  France  was  under  the  liourbons,  who  provided 
for  every  thing  in  the  country.  He  was  convinced  that  the  projectol  won  would 
never  stiCJ-i^iHi,  exeept  as  a  private  speculation.  If  it  did  nut  succeed,  why  should 
the  ^)vernment  be  ut  the  expense?  and  if  ir  did  succeed,  why  should  not  theex|ienM* 
be  borne  by  tliose  >%ho  wer(>  to  benefit  by  ilY  He  considered  it  a  most  dangoron? 
preeeflfnt.'  If  it  were  aceede<l  to,  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  called 
on  to  extend  the  principle  to  LiverpcMd  and  Manchester,  and  ascertain  how  those 
places  could  host  bo  snpplied  with  good  and  pure  water.  In  conclusion  he  begged  to 
ask  the  ui)ble  lonl,  what  the  whole  expense  of  the  8ur\'ey  would  be? 

Lord  Alrhorp  said,  at  the  utmost  it  wouhl  not  amount  to  j&? ,000;  indeed,  he  believed, 
that  .£:t,()00  would  ])ay  tlie  expense. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  siiid,  this  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  interference  of  go- 
vernment in  private  matters.  Such  interference  wa.s  cfpiallv  unjustifiable,  as  well 
towanis  the  public  as  towards  the  private  water  companies,  which  comjuioi/es,  at  the 
period  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member  who  s|)okc  last,  were  preparing  additional 
means  for  the  supply  of  pure  water  to  the  metropolis,  and  woidd  have  pro\ided  them, 
probably,  by  this  time,  had  not  government  stepped  in  between  them  and  their  objoct, 
by  encouraging,  as  wxs  tndy  said,  the  proposal  of  magnificent  plans,  which  wcnld 
not  and  could  not  ]>e  carried  into  execution.  He  felt  it,  therefoie,  to  be  his  duty 
to  move,  that  the  present  vote  Ir'  reduced  l^y  the  sum  of  i.'l,000;  and,  in  order  to 
Justify  tins  motion  on  his  part,  he  would  tn>id)1e  the  House  with  a  reference  to  cer- 
tain treasury  minutes  relating  to  this  survey.  Tiie  fir-st  of  thorn  was  dated  the  lAth 
of  March,  18.31,  and  was  conscfpient  upon  a  letter,  in  v\hiih  Sir  Francis  Biirdeit 
informed  the  treasury,  (»n  the  2/i:h  of  .Fanuary,  18:U,  that  Mr.  Telford  was  ready  to 
make  the  survey.  S\v.  Stuart,  the  seeretary  to  tlie  treasury,  was  ordered  to  write 
to  Mr.  Telford,  to  direct  the  survey  to  he  made,  and  to  Sir  F.  Rurdctt,  informing 
him  that  the  survey  was  undertaken  on  the  c(uidition  propoAcil  by  Sir  F.  Hiirdrtt 
himself-  iLiniely,  that  he  wouhl  hear  the  whole  charge  of  it.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Telfunl  referred  to  the  trwisury,  to  know  by  whom  the  ex|>ense  was  to  bedefraywl. 
Mr.  Stuart  was  then  onlered  by  the  lonls  commissioners  to  inform  him,  that  ^^ir 
Fran(ris  Hunlett  had  inulertaken  that  the  public  should  Ih'  secured  against  any  pan 
of  tlie  expense  of  the  survey;  and  Mr.  Stuart  was  also  directixl  to  inform  Sir  Francis 
Rurdett,  that  ^>uch  a  eommunicatiim  had  been  mailc  to  Mr.  Telford.  These  minuti*» 
woitUl  sulliciently  e>tahli>h  the  fact,  tliat  Sir  F.  Hunlett,  and  not  the  public,  uusht 
to  be  charged  with  this  expense,  and  it  was  with  that  ol  jeet  directly  in  view  that 
this  motion  w:is  nia<1e.  He  heggcil,  therefure,  to  move,  that  the  rum  now  pro|ios<Hl 
to  \w  voted  be  retlucwl  by  the  sum  of  X1,0(;0. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  V.  Ihirdett,  K-ggol  to  1k»  allowed  to  with- 
draw the  charge  from  the  estimate,  until  some  explanation  could  lie  given  on  the 
suhjeet. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  readily  acquiesced  in  the  proi>o.«:al  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in 
the  hoiK*  of  U'ing  affonled  full  and  early  information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  bavin*^  explaine<l  other  portions  of  the  e<timates, — 

Sir  RotHTt  IVel  vaiil,  that  the  ex]i!anatious  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  werf 
sati>faetory,  hut  he  fSir  R.  Peel)  nut>i  objected  to  that  vote  which  the  right  hon. 
geiitliinan  hjul  not  alliide<I  to.  bcrau'^e  he  siip|R>se<1  the  hon.  memlHT  for  Middleri 
had  taken  it  tmdi-r  his  es|urial  can*;  he  meant  tin*  Mim  of  i*.iOO  for  certain  slatif- 
tical  ai-rmmts  If,  as  the  hon.  menduT  for  Middlesex  stated,  those  tables  were  50 
exret(lin;:Iy  \a1uable.  Mr.  Marshall  mi'^ht  U»  left  to  reveive  a  recompense  frnm  their 
'■ah'.  There  were  various  utlur  works  (r|ua11y  <les=eniig  i»f  public  patronage;  but 
for  the  trr::>ury  to  assi>t  individuals  in  this  way  was  oj  en  to  very  great  obj«tit«r. 
The  Ivon.  niemhiT  for  ^liiidh-ex  m'«;lit  liavederivetl  gnat  u'd  from  these  tables,  but 
that  \%a-  no  rra^(»n  why  Mie  publi<'  >h'.u!d  pay  ft  r  them. 
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The  reiolation  was  then  agreed  to,  deducting  the  sum  of  £1,000;  the  vote  od 
account  of  Mr.  Tclford\s  survey  being  deferred. 


TITHES— IRELAND. 
February  14,  1832. 

Mr.  Lambert  prescnteil  eight  petitions  from  various  parts  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, praying  for  the  abolition  of  cbe  tithe  system  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Carew  and  Mr.  Walker  supported  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 

After  some  remarks  by  Lord  Althorp,  in  which  he  said,  that,  if  extraordinary 
powers  were  to  be  called  for  from  parliament  to  enforce  the  law,  the  resistance  to 
which  had  arisen  out  of  a  grievance,  they  were  equally  bound  to  propose  a  remedy 
for  that  grievance,  in  conjunction  with  the  application  for  those  additional  and  extra- 
ordinary powers, — 

Sir  lloBBRT  Pebl  said,  it  has  been  my  uniform  wish  to  discourage  premature  dis- 
cussion on  a  subject  which  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  without  prejudicing  that  deliberate 
consideration  which  the  House  will  be  bound  to  give  to  it  hereafter.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  be  tempted  to  enter  into  this  discussion,  and  I  once  more  ad^se  the  House 
to  reserve  its  judgment  until  the  committee  i^hall  have  sent  in  its  report.  We  shall 
then  have  before  us  at  once  the  conclusion  to  which  it  has  come,  and  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  came  to  this  conclusion.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
my  deep  regret  at  the  declarations  made  by  the  organs  of  his  Mijesty^s  government 
in  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  which,  whether  they  bo  reconcilable  with  each 
other  or  not,  are  certainly  calculated  to  make  impressions  and  raise  expectations  of  a 
very  dangerous  character  throughout  the  country.  The  noble  lord's  declarations  will 
certainly  make  the  deepest  impression.  I  presume  that  that  speech  has  originated 
from  some  change  in  the  intentions  of  the  government.  Whether  that  bo  the  case 
or  not,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  delusion  which  I  think  that  speech  is  calculated 
to  produce.  I  therefore  feel  bound  to  say,  that  I  have  heard  no  proposition  made  to 
the  tithe  committee,  with  respoct  to  a  permanent  arrangement  for  a  provision  for  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland,  which  is  calculated  to  realize  the  expec- 
tations which,  I  think,  the  speech  of  the  noblo  lord  holds  out.  Seeing  the  construc- 
tion which  has  been  put  upon  that  speech  by  the  gentlemen  from  Ireland,  and 
knowing  how  probable  it  is,  that  a  still  stronger  construction  will  be  put  on  it  by  the 
people  of  Ireland,  who  did  not  hear  the  speech,  I  feel  it  to  bo  my  duty  to  disclaim 
being  any  party  to  that  misrejjresentation.  I  think  that  that  sixxMsh  is  calculated  to 
preclude  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is  true  the  noble  lord  says,  that  the  existing 
law  shall  be  enforced;  but  he  also  says,  that  the  grievances  shall  be  redressed.  Now, 
to  make  that  declaration,  unless  his  Majesty*s  government  is  prepared  with  a  specific 
plan  for  the  efTectiial  removal  of  the  ^ievance,  seems  to  me  to  be  most  unwise,  and  only 
calculated  to  render  the  enforcement  of  the  law  impossible.  If  the  ministers  are 
prepared  to  bring  forwanl  a  plan  to  provide  for  the  clergy,  differing  in  character 
from  the  system  of  tithes,  I  hoi»c  they  will  bring  it  forward  without  delay;  but  I 
entreat  them,  if  their  opinions  are  settled,  and  the  plan  is  ready,  at  once  to  relieve 
the  committee  from  all  responsibility  on  this  subject,  and  not  to  devolve  on  the 
members  of  it  that  serious  consideration  into  which  we  must  enter,  if  we  are  subso- 
qnently  to  recommend  a  final  arrangement  of  this  very  difficult  question. 

Mr.  James  (ilrattan  trusted,  although  the  right  hon.  baronet  might  not  see  his 
way  to  a  remedy,  that  he  would  excuse  the  noble  lord  (Aithorp)  for  announcing,  that 
he  had  made  some  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an  end. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  no  rigid  supporter  of  the  present  system  of  tithes  in  Ireland, 
and  he  had  never  stated  that  he  was.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  diligently  sought  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  he  knew  to  exist.  But  although  he  had  applied  his  best  ener- 
gies to  discover  such  in  the  committee,  he  had  hitherto  been  unsnccessfuL  He  must, 
therefore,  again  repeat  his  opinion,  that  the  observations  of  the  noble  lord  were  ill- 
timed,  and  liable  to  misconstruction.  He  had  protested,  and  must  anin  protest, 
against  the  announcement  of  the  noblo  lord,  that  an  effectual  remedy  should  be 
applied,  when  no  such  remedy  had  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  com* 
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mittee,  and  against  the  aoDouncemcnt,  that  the  law  is  to  be  at  ODoe  eidbfead  and 
amended. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

February  14^  1832. 

Colonel  Trench  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  be  appointed,  to  oontider  the  state 
of  the  buildings  comprising  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  offices  connected  with 
it,  with  a  view  to  the  better  accommodation  of  the  members,  and  to  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  public  business. 

Sir  Robebt  Peel  wished  the  (|uestion  had  been  distinctly  put,  whether  members 
would  submit  to  the  inconveniences  which  at  present  existed,  or  resolve  that  a  now 
Hou^>e  of  Conmions  should  be  erected.  Had  that  question  been  brought  before  the 
House,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  should  vote  against  tlie  proponU  for 
building  a  new  House.  As  to  the  minor  proposal — the  plan  for  improving  the  Ilooseip 
as  stated  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman — as  it  had  not  been  recommended  faj  the 
last  committee  to  which  it  was  submitted,  he  could  see  no  advantage  in  submitting 
it  to  another  committee.  With  respect  to  the  objection  of  the  hon.  member  to  the 
oblong  shape  of  the  room,  he  was  happy  to  hear  that  so  much  harmony  prevailed  in 
the  more  circular  buildings  of  the  university ;  but,  with  all  the  imperfections  of  the 
oblong,  the  real  business  of  the  country  could  always  be  transacted  between  the  two 
sides;  and  there  was,  he  conceived,  ample  space,  except  on  one  or  two  occaslona  of 
a  session,  for  all  who  took  part  in  the  debates.  Ihe  erection  of  an  enormous 
buildinff,  in  which  not  more  than  half  the  members  would  be  assembled  five  nights 
out  of  the  six,  would  be  found  a  great  practical  inconvenience.  He  confessed,  too, 
that  he  was  attached,  in  some  degree,  to  the  present  building,  from  the  associations 
with  which  it  was  connected.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  he  sat  in  the  same 
House  where  ("hatbam,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Wyndham,  had  made  their  greatest 
and  most  splendid  orations,  and  he  could  never  consent  to  make  that  House  the  mere 
avenue  or  lobby  to  another.  The  expense  of  building  a  new  House  would  not  be 
confined  to  that  alone.  Offices,  committee- rooms,  and  all  other  conveniences,  must 
l)e  built  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


CHOLERA  MORHUS-PRECAUTIONARY  MEASURES. 

Febbuart  14,  1832. 

Ix)rd  Althorp  havinjc  movetl  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  giving  further  powers 
to  the  Privy  Council,  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  cholera, — 

Sib  Rodbbt  Pkel  said,  he  was  quite  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  some  legislative 
en:ictnicnt  to  ensure  the  oljtienrancc  of  precautions  eidculated  to  prevent  the  spread* 
ing  of  the  eholera.  Under  the  existing  eireumstances,  when  the  danger  was  so 
imminent  and  indefinite,  and  when  it  was  so  difficult  to  see  the  precise  course  which 
it  would  be  expedient  to  follow,  to  attempt  to  define  the  proper  measures  at  present 
would  be  to  defeat  the  object  in  view.  He  su:«pectcd  no  abuse  of  the  powers  which 
it  was  proposeil  to  confer,  and  therefore  thought  it  better  to  give  a  discretionary 
power  to  the  privy  eouncil,  than  for  parliament  to  attempt  to  define  the  precise 
nattirc  of  the  measures  to  \>c  adopted.  To  the  substance  of  the  bill  he  had  no  ob- 
jection. The  cholera  was  not  a  ]iaroehial  disorder.  It  had  begun  at  Sunderland, 
luid  travelled  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  now  in  Lxmdon.  Why,  therefore,  should  the 
expenses  ineurriHl  for  necessary  precautions  lie  made  a  parochial  charse?  The 
whole  country  had  the  deepest  interest  in  the  subject.  The  disease  would  probaUy 
rage  with  the  greatest  vi(»Icnee,  and  be  felt  with  the  greatest  severity,  in  the  poorest 
parishes,  and  the  expense  would  be  in  profiortitm.  As  to  the  county  paying  the 
expense,  that  would  be  an  arbitrary  distinction,  for  Rutland  was  of  one  slic,  and 
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Yorkshire  another.  We  were  all  as  much  interested  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
contugioo  in  Bethnal -green  as  in  Cumherland  and  Westmoreland.  If  a  different 
bill  were  to  be  introduced  for  Scotland  md  Ireland,  because  there  were  no  poor- 
rates  in  those  countries,  he  thought  tne  arrangement  would  be  most  confused 
and  complicated.  The  cholera,  if  it  got  into  Ireland,  would,  no  doubt,  be  felt 
most  severely  there,  and  he  did  not  see  why  the  expenses  should  not  be  paid  from . 
the  general  fund. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  tlie  58th  nnd  59th  George  III.  had  been  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of  typhus  fever  in  Ireland,  and  of  providing  for  the 
necessary  expenses.  What  was  now  necessary  was,  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that 
bill  to  the  case  of  cholera. 

Sir  Rolicrt  Peel  said,  tluit  whatever  was  the  case  with  regara  lo  typhus  fever,  he 
should  advise  the  government  to  simplify  their  operations  in  the  present  instance — 
to  consider  cholera  as  a  iHJCuliar  case,  and  to  give  such  powers  to  the  privy  council 
as  would  enable  it  to  defray  the  expenses  out  of  the  public  purse.  In  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  the  local  authorities  to  furnish  the  supplies 
would  be  very  hard.  They  ought  to  have  one  authority — a  metropolitan  one — 
consisting  of  three  members  of  the  privy  council,  if  the  House  thought  tit,  wlio  shoidd 
have  the  power  to  take  whatever  precautions  were  judged  necessary  with  respect  to 
places  which  were  infected,  and  those  which  were  not ;  but  let  them  pay  the  charges 
out  of  the  public  money,  as  a  matter  of  general  concern. 

Several  members  having  spoken  on  the  question, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  tlmt  though  there  htid  not  been  any  previous  communication 
between  him  and  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Baring)  on  the  subject,  yet  there  was  not 
much  difference  in  their  sentiments.  They  need  not  go  on  arguing  extreme  cases; 
it  was  enough,  that  in  principle  there  was  no  important  difference  between  them. 
A  clause  might  be  introduced  into  the  bill,  which  would  render  it  necessary,  that 
before  any  sums  were  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  privy  council,  there  should  bo 
a  properly  authenticated  certificate,  setting  forth  that  the  charges  sought  to  be 
defrayed  were  incurred  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  cholera,  and  were  in  their  nature 
extraordinary,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  usual  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the 
district  from  which  the  application  proceeded.  To  take  an  example,  there  was  the 
parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford  ;  that  was  a  parish  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Kent  would  naturally  enough  regard  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  metropolitan  than 
of  a  county  parish,  and  he  thought  it  evidently  one  of  those  cases  which  ought  to  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  national  funds.  For  his  part,  he  did  not  at  all  see  how  it 
could  be  rendered  imperative  upon  vestries  to  make  the  necessary  provision,  and  he 
thought  that  precautions  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  thing  like  complex  machinery. 
He  was  favourable  to  the  bill  being  read  a  second  time  that  night,  and  before  the 
following  day  some  improvements  might  be  devised  and  moved  in  the  committee. 

Leave  having  been  given,  the  bill  was  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  and  second 
time. 


CIVIL  DKPARTMENTS  OF  THE  NWY. 
Februaky  14,  1832. 

Sir  James  Gruliaiu  eomluded  a  hmg  and  explanatory  speech,  by  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  ''  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  business  ol'^the  Civil  Depart- 
ments of  the  Navy^  and  to  make  other  regulations  for  the  more  effectually  carrying 
on  the  duties  of  the  same." 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which, — 

Sir  Robert  Vefa.  said,  that  he  should  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  reductions 
proposed  by  his  Majesty's  government  in  the  naval  department,  after  they  should 
have  carried  on  the  business  of  that  department  with  the  reduced  establishment 
for  some  time.  But  be  was  bound  to  say,  that  the  rc<luctions  appeared  to  him  to  be 
very  extensive,  and  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  they  could  be  carrietl  into  effect  without 
injury  to  the  public  service,  the  right  hon.  baronet  would  be  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  House  and  the  country.     But  there  was  one  part  of  the  reductions  to  which 
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he  hoped  the  right  hon.  haronet  had  not  pledged  hinuelf,  as  he  thought  that  it  cuakl 
Dot  be  carried  into  eflect.  It  was  at  variance  with  the  principles  upon  which  his 
svstem  of  reduction  appeared  to  be  founded.  Those  principles  were  twofold ;  fintv 
that  the  heads  of  the  several  public  departments  should  be  responsible  for  the  offieeia 
employed  under  them.  Secondly,  that  they  should  hare  an  entire  control  ofer  lliose 
fiilicers.  Now,  he  thought  that  they  neither  could  be  held  responsible,  nor  eoBeretse 
a  sufficient  control,  if  the  officers  held  their  places  by  warrant,  quamdtm  te  htme 
gesiermt;  that  was  to  say,  that  they  would  not  be  revocable  by  a  now  AdministffBtioo, 
or  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  when  it  pleased. 

Sir  James  Graham  said  that  the  rii^ht  hon.  baronet  quite  misunderstood  him,  and 
that  he  never  intended  to  convey  such  a  meaning  in  what  he  bad  said,  and  that  be 
had  not  used  the  expression  quamdiu  se  hene  gesseritU. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  that  there  should  be  an  uncontrolled  authority  in  the 
Board,  to  remove  the  persons  employed  under  it.  They  ought  to  he  placed,  as 
regarded  their  removal,  precisely  on  the  same  footing  with  under-iecretaries  of 
state.  There  were  many  ways  in  which  an  officer  might  so  conduct  himself  as  to 
render  it  imperative  upon  the  head  of  his  department  to  remove  him,  althongfa  he 
should  not  have  done  any  thing  which  could  be  directly  charged  as  nuscondnet. 
Besides,  no  administration  ought  to  have  the  power  of  precluding  any  oUier  which 
might  succeed  them  from  appointing  to  those  offices  persons  In  whom  tiiey  might 
have  confidence. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 


CHOLERA  MORBUS— PRECAUTIONARY  MEASURES. 

Febbuabt  15,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  Committee  on  this  bill. 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  that  the  pro\i8ion8  relating  to  the  parochial  and  county 
rates  would  be  so  worded,  with  resiiect  to  Scotland,  as  to  harmonize  with  the  ma- 
chinery in  existence  in  that  country.  He  was  also  willing,  in  compliance  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  riglit  hon.  baronet  opposite,  to  omit  that  part  of  the  clause  wUeh 
would  throw  the  ultimate  expense  upon  the  county  rates.  He  was  willing  alio  to 
consent  that  power  should  be  granted  to  the  Privy  Council  to  reimburse  parishes 
that  were  greatly  distressed,  when  they  had  been  at  un  expenditure  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  health  which  they  might  be  unable  to  afford. 

SiB  RoBKBT  Pbkl  cxprcsscd  his  concurrence  in  the  communication  now  made  by 
the  noble  lord ;  but  he  thought  the  Privy  Council  ought  not  to  be  restricted  exactly 
in  the  manner  pointed  out,  viz.,  rendering  assistance  to  distressed  districts  onW;  fi>r 
ho  would  have  the  council  authurized  to  purehat«o  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  tem* 
porary  hospitals,  in  which  cholera  patients  should  be  treated ;  and  other  powers 
should  also  be  given,  which  the  Privy  Council  considered  likely  to  prevent  the  sprasl 
of  the  disease. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hunt, — 

Sir  Robert  Poel  said,  tliat  the  object  of  the  bill  now  under  discusison  was  to  aflbnl 
8<.'iUionablc  relief  to  all  who  were  distress ;  thcri>fore,  the  extraordinary  powers  with 
which  the  Privy  Council  were  invested,  wuuld  of  course  apply  to  the  Guards  in 
common  with  the  remainder  of  the  community. 

The  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  the  next  day,  and  then  ongroaied. 


CASE  OF  CAPTAIN  SARTORIUS. 

pEnauABT  17,  1832. 

Captain  Yorke  called  the  attention  of  ministers  to  the  following  paragraph  which 
appeared  in  7'Ae  llmett  of  the  15th  iubt. 
*'  Letters  from  Belleiblc  of  tlic  10th,  announce  the  sailing,  on  that  day,  of  ihe  flnt 
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divisloli  of  the  Portuguese  expedition.  The  following  order  of  the  day,  addressed 
more  particularly  to  the  English  auxiliaries,  was  issued  hy  Admiral  Sartorius  on  the 
occasion.  Order  of  the  day. — The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  expedition  hastens 
to  make  known  to  the  seamen  and  soldiers  of  the  division,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  confirm  the  gift  of  the  equipments  which  the  Vice- Admiral,  in 
his  reliance  on  the  well-known  high-minded ness  of  the  emperor,  had  taken  upon 
him  to  promise.  His  Majesty  has,  moreover,  not  only  ratiflea  the  allowance  of  668. 
monthly  pay,  but,  in  order  to  testify  his  high  opinion  of  the  English  seamen  and 
soldiers,  especially  with  regard  to  those  who  are  under  the  command  of  the  Vice- 
Admiral,  he  has  increased  that  pay  by  5s.  a  month,  during  all  the  time  that  the 
Queen^s  flag  shall  remain  hoisted  on  their  vessels.  The  Vice-Admiral  calls  on  his 
shipmates  to  second  his  efforts  with  heart  and  hand  in  a  cause  which,  next  to  that 
of  their  king  and  country,  is  the  most  noble  that  an  Englishman  can  serve — a  cause 
landably  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  an  august  Princess  to  her  Throne 
— of  opening  the  dungeons  of  thousands  of  victims,  whose  only  crime  has  been 
fidelity  to  their  duty  and  their  oath — and  of  enabling  Portugal  to  reg^n  thatconsti* 
tatlonal  liberty  which  has  so  greatly  contributed  in  giving  to  your  own  country  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  placing  you  among  the  first  nations  of  the  world.  His 
Majesty^s  intentions  are  humane  and  conciliatory;  but  if  they  are  disreg^arded, 
it  will  be  then  for  us  to  prove,  as  true  Britons,  with  the  help  of  Providence,  that 
reliance  has  not  in  vain  been  placed  in  our  courage  and  our  arms,  for  the  purpose  of 
succouring  the  oppressed,  and  procuring  the  liberation  of  the  innocent. 

"  Beixeisus,  Feb.  4." 
He  wished  to  know  whether  Admiral  Sartorius  held  a  commission  in  his  Majesty *8 
service  ? 

Sir  James  Graham  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Colonel  Davies  was  surprised,  after  the  debate  relating  to  Portuguese  -afiairs  a  few 
nights  since,  to  hear  his  hon.  colleague  take  the  opportunity  of  reviving  that  dis- 
cussion. 

Sir  Rocert  Peel  observed,  that  the  advice  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  recommend- 
ing his  hon.  colleague  not  to  revive  the  debate  on  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  was  much 
better  than  his  example.  He  presumed  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  aware 
thai,  by  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  any  person,  a  subject  of  his  Majesty,  who 
should,  without  licence  from  the  king,  accept  a  commission  from  a  foreign  state, 
was  thereby  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  might  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. He  therefore  must  say,  that  he  thought  the  conduct  of  Captain  Sartorius 
deserving  the  cognizance  of  his  Majesty's  government. 

In  reply  to  Sir  James  Graham, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  protested  against  the  supposition,  that  a  question  of  this  kind 
was  always  put  to  the  government  from  a  spirit  of  party,  and  with  a  view  to  oppress 
individuals.  He  did  not  think  that,  in  the  present  case,  it  would  bo  necessary  to 
act  with  severity.  It  was  not  necessary  to  remove  the  officer  from  the  British  ser- 
vice; but  his  Majesty  might  recall  him  from  the  foreign  service,  and,  if  he  did  not 
choose  to  obey  that  call,  might  then  dismiss  him.  His  Majesty  possessed  the  requi- 
site power,  and  it  was  a  power  that  might  be  most  beneficially  employed. 
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liord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  question,  that  *'•  Appleby,  in  Westmoreland,  stand 
part  of  schedule  A," — 

Sib  Robert  Pef.i^  in  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  begged  to 
assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  complete  misconceptioiL 
If  the  hon.  gentleman  had  heard  what  had  fallen  from  him  on  the  occasion  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  he  ^^  as  quite  sure  that  he  could  not  have  fallen  into  his  present  error. 
The  amount  of  the  assessed  taxes  was  taken  up  to  a  period  prior  to  the  introdactioo 
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of  the  Reform  Bill,  so  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  the  hon.  gentleman^onU 
have  paid  them  in  Midhurst  with  a  view  to  increase  the  proportionate  estimate  of 
that  place.  When  he  had  alluded  to  Mid  hurst,  he  had  only  said — suppose  the  boD. 
f^entleman  should  pay  his  assessed  taxes  in  that  borough,  the  ctt'ect  would  be  to  raJM 
the  proportion  of  Alidhurst  in  the  scale;  and  from  this  proposition  be  had  argued, 
that  to  take  the  assessed  taxes  as  a  criterion  of  the  im)M)rlance  of  a  place  was  maai- 
fi'ittly  unjust;  because  the  law  ])ennitted  those  taxes  to  l)c  paid  either  on  the  spot,  or 
at  a  distance,  and  therefore  the  test  was  a  fallacious  one.  Hut  he  bogged  to  assure 
the  hon.  gentleman,  that  in  all  t)ii/)  he  had  not  made  the  least  personal  reference  to 
him.  At  all  events  he  hopeil,  that  it  was  no  rellection  on  any  body  to  pay  his  tasfs 
in  a  pari'ih  in  whieli  he  did  not  reside,  fur  that  hapfiened  to  be  his  own  case.  With 
nn^jHTt  to  the  question  imme<liately  before  the  House,  relating  to  the  borough  of 
Appleby,  the  main  ccnsideration  was,  the  limits  of  the  Iwrough;  and  he  had  DO 
hesitation  in  declaring,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  boundaries  of  the  barony  and  of  the 
1>orough  were,  and  ought  to  be  eonsidcTi-d,  the  same.  Anciently  a  barony  and  a 
iKirough  meant  the  same  thing.  The  boniugh  meant  that  ploirc  in  which  the  Court- 
leet  Wfis  held,  and  comprehended  the  boundaries  within  which  the  burgage  tenure 
houses  were.  The  perambulation  of  1741  purported  to  \)C  made  by  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  inhabitants  of  the  borough.  The  position  of  the  gates  could  not  de- 
termine the  question  of  boimdarles,  for  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that,  for  eon ve» 
nienco  sake,  they  were  placed  as  ne:ir  the  town  as  possible.  Ilia  opinion  was,  that 
all  parts  within  the  limits  of  tlie  ancient  barony  should  have  been  taken  in  by  the 
eommi>sioners.  On  these  grounds  he  should  vote  for  placing  Appleby  in  sche- 
dule H. 

On  a  divisi(m  the  numbers  were,  Ayes,  2jG;  Noe«,  143;  majority,  113. — Appleby 
was  placed  in  Schedule  A. 

On  the  question  that  Peter>field  stand  part  of  Scheilule  B: — 

Mr.  Shell  and  Lord  Althorp  having  addressed  the  House,  the  former  moving  as 
an  amendment,  that  ^^  The  borough  of  PetersBeld  be  added  to  Schedule  A,"  which 
was  o])posed  by  Lonl  Althor|>, — 

Sir  ilobcrt  IVel  observed,  that  the  spee<'h  of  the  noble  lonl  opposite,  short  as  it 
was,  was  pregnant  with  iuiiM)rtant  matter,  with  matter  that  excited  conflicting  feel- 
ings— some  of  alarm,  others  of  ronsolatiou.  Of  alarm,  because  the  noble  lord  now 
.'ulmittf'd,  that  this  measure  of  reform  was  not  a  ]>ermanent  and  final  measure.  That 
it  would  not  be  permanent  he  (Sir  Hubert  }\*q\)  had  ofti'U  declared,  and  be  had  now 
the  authority  (»f  the  nrjble  lonl  for  n^fR'ating  the  assertion.  What  did  the  noble  lord 
say  ?  That  the  additiim  of  Petenifield  to  sclutlule  A  was  not  prudential  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  The  noble  lord  did  not  wish  to  save  Petersficld;  but  thought  it 
wouhl  nitt  be  prudent  at  present  to  extingui>h  its  franchise.  What  was  this  but  to 
admit,  that  the  present  ei>necssion  of  that  franchise  wiui  founded  on  no  principle.— 
and  was  merely  a  sacrifice  to  a  te!nj)orary  expetliency.  What  liecome,  then,  of  the 
final  and  permanent  character  of  tlic  Kolorni  Bill  ?  This  was  u  refliH^tion  of  anxiety 
and  al.'inn:  but  it  was  attended  with  a  reflection  of  a  consolatory  nature.  He 
n'jr»ieed  to  hear  from  the  noble  lord,  that  no  violent  interference  with  the  condnct  of 
the  House  of  I'l-ers  would  Ix*  attempted.  Such  was  the  necessary  inference  from  the 
noble  lonl's  olisenation  as  to  the  policy  of  not  adding  Peter>field  to  schedule  A.  If 
the  votes  of  the  Hou^e  of  Ptvrs  in  op]iosition  to  the  bill  were  to  l)c  overborne  by 
a  great  addition  to  tlie  |K'erii;re,  it  was  a  matter  of  inditferenee  whether  PetersfieU 
was  or  was  iirit  inelniled  in  schedule  A.  A«  to  the  very  clear  and  conrinring  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  meuilMT  c»ppo»iite  (Mr.  Sheil),  he  begged  to  mv,  that  with 
every  won!  of  it  he  most  fully  concurred.  The  hon.  and  learned  mcm\ier  bad  de- 
moiistnitiMl  the  absunlities  which  had  existed  in  the  bill,  and,  so  far  as  that  went,  be 
(Sir  Robert  Pi  el:  fully  concurred  willi  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  Hcn^givtted, 
however,  that  the  hon*.  and  learned  member  had  not  favoured  the  House  with  his 
sjieeeh  before  the  fifty -six  boroughs  had  beim  di^ifranchisi^d.  As  to  the  motion 
itself,  he  rejoiced  to  (ind,  from  the  dictum  of  the  noble  lord,  that  PetersfieU 
safe,  and  he  should  support  the  noble  lonl  in  keeping  if  so. 

The  original  motion  fur  in5erting  Peteralielil  in  schedule  Bagn'cdto. 
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February  22,  1832. 

Mr.  Knight  toovckI  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Cummittee  on  the  above  bill. 

On  the  question  being  put  that  the  speaker  leave  the  chair, — 

Mr.  Stanley  moved  that  the  bill  be  committed  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  James  L.  Knight,  Mr.  Grampton,  Mr.  O'ConncU,  and  the  Attorney -general,, 
having  spoken  on  the  subject, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  there  may  be  some  advantage  in  breaking  the  tenor  of  this 
debate,  which  has  hitherto  proceeded  from  one  professional  gentleman  to  another  in 
uninterrupted  succession  ;  and  I,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  offering  myself  to  the 
House  for  a  few  minutes,  more  especially,  as  I  think  the  question  lies  in  an  exceed- 
ingly small  compass,  and  that  a  long  scries  of  legal  arguments  only  tends  to  em- 
barrass it.  I,  therefore,  being  an  unlearned  and  an  untechnical  person,  shall  beg 
leave  to  address  myself  to  that  portion  of  the  House  which,  I  dare  say,  is  but  little 
disposed  to  enter  into  the  abstrusencss  and  technical  nicety  of  the  legal  part  of  the 
question.  In  the  first  place,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  differ  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Kerry;  for,  till  I  shall  hear  the  fact  announced  from  the  chair,  I  will 
never  believe  that  a  majority  of  this  House  will  consent  to  stifle  the  bill  thus  early, 
without  even  allowing  its  clauses  to  be  examined  in  a  committee.  I  know,  that  there 
is  in  this  House  a  general  disposition  among  members  to  act  with  their  party,  and  it  is 
right  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for  no  party  could  exist  unless  its  members  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  individual  opinions  on  minor  details,  for  the  purpose  of  combining 
together  the  more  efficiently.  But,  Sir,  I  have  had  some  experience  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and,  on  a  question  of  mere  individual  justice,  I  have  rarely  witnessed 
the  interference  of  political  or  party  feeling;  and  I  therefore  feel  satisfied,  that,  in 
the  present  case,  members  will  be  guided  in  their  votes  by  a  sense  of  justice  alone. 
The  whole  of  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  built  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  been  guilty  of 
negligence  in  not  having  claimed  this  right  before,  and  that,  therefore,  we  ought  to 
punish  him  by  refusing  him  his  right  now.  But  I,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  negligence  of  Sir  William  Macmahon,  even  if  it  be  proved. 
If  he  has  been  negligent,  let  him  be  punished,  if  you  please;  but  I  contend  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  principle,  and  that  wc  have  no  right  to  let  the  negligence  of  the 
individual  holder  of  an  office  militate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  office.  I  cannot  conceive 
a  'nore  dangerous  principle  to  act  upon  than  that  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  ;  for  if  once  admitted,  it  would  immediately  open  the  door  to  all  sorts  of 
collusion.  Our  duty  is  to  look  to  the  constitution  of  the  office:  and  the  public 
objects  for  which  it  was  established.  It  has  been  asked  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  will  undertake  to  decide  between  adverse  claims ;  for  the  Attorney-general 
savs,  that  we  arc  called  upon  by  this  bill  to  adjudicate  this  question.  No  such 
thing.  All  that  we  shall  do  by  this  bill  will  be  to  give  the  adjudication  of  the 
question  to  an  impartial  tribunal.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  his  argument  by  saying,  that  if  a  man  was  in  possession  of  an 
acre  of  land  for  twenty  years,  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  not  interfere  to  deprive 
him  of  that  possession.  Very  true.  But  here  is  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  acre 
that  decides  in  favour  of  his  r)wn  claim,  and  will  permit  no  appeal  from  his  own 
decision  ;  and  all  that  \^c  want  to  do  by  this  bill  is,  to  remove  so  monstrous  an  in- 
justice. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  told  us,  that  there  is  no  legal  right  in 
this  country  without  a  remedy.  But  we  say,  in  answer — here  is  a  legal  right  with- 
out its  remedy;  for  an  action  for  fees  will  not  lie;  and,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a 
bar  has  been  placed  to  the  trial  of  the  question  by  a  fair  tribunal.  Sir  William 
Macmahon  has  taken  the  highest  legal  opinions,  and  they  all  concur  in  saying,  that 
no  trial  can  be  had  as  the  law  stands  at  present.  After  this,  I  ask,  will  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  consent  to  stifle  a  bill  which  proposes  a  remedy  for  a  wrong, 
and  thus  exemplifies  and  carries  into  effect  the  very  doctrine  that  he  himself  has  pro- 
pounded. And  now  let  me  request  all  those  who  are  ready  to  forget  political  feeling 
on  this  occasion,  to  consider  what  is  the  object  of  the  present  bul?  The  whole  of 
that  object  is,  that  this  question  may  be  tried  before  an  impartial  tribunal.    Is  that 
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just,  or  is  it  not  ?     It  there  a  suflSciently  strong  prim4  facie  case  set  forth  to  make 
this  demand  a  just  one?     If  I  do  not  prove  to  the  saiisfaction  of  every  one,  that  there 
is  such  a  prima  facie  civac  made  out,  1  can  only  &ay,  that  1  shall  be  more  disappointed 
in  the  result  of  this  argument  than  ever  I  was  in  my  life.     When  this  question  was 
originally  brought  before  the  House  by  my  lion,  and  much  lamented  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  North,  long  before  government  took,  a-iy  part  in  it — long  before  any  heat  or 
warmth  on  either  side  was  dis])laycii — several  lion,  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  every  one  agreed  that  this  House  was  bound  to  facilitate  the  dfN*ision 
of  this  question  beforu  a  fair  and  unohjetrticmable  tribunal.     From  the  list  of  gentle- 
men wiio  spoke  on  that  occasion,  I  will  select  a  few  names;  ond  I  will  take  on  my- 
self to  say,  that  if  it  were  intended  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration,  not  one  of  those 
names  could  be  objected  to  ma  arbitrators.     1  find  am<mg  the  speakers  on  that 
occasion,  the  names  of  tho  present  Solicitor  genenil  for  Inland,  who  said,  "'With 
re8|K*i*t  to  Lord  Piunkett,  he  would  not  take  on  himself  to  say  what  would  be  his 
decision  on  the  case,  should  it  come  under  his  notice;  but,  at  all  events,  he  might 
remark,  that  the  Lord  (Miancellor  had  no  power  of  his  own  to  reverse  the  decision, 
till  it  was  legally  bn)ught  before  him  by  one  of  the  i>arties  in  the  shape  of  a  re« 
hearing,  and  that  had  not  been  done ;  so  that,  at  present,  of  coume  the  two  previons 
judicial  orders  of  Lord  Ponsonby  and  Sir  Anthony  Hart  remaineil  as  thej  did.**    1 


find,  also,  the  hon.  member  for  Station!  (Mr.  John  Campbell),  whose  opinion 
that,  from  the  character  of  the  noble  lord  who  was  now  L^rd  Chancellor  for  Irehmd. 
he  would  at  once  yield  the  point  without  carrying  the  case  to  trial.  Mr.  Gutlar 
Fergusson  said  on  that  occasion,  "  For  his  own  jmrt,  ho  had  formed  a  decided 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  he  had  not  n  doobt 
that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  the  independent  Judge  of  an  independent  coort, 
ought  to  appoint  his  own  Secretary.  The  present  state  of  things,  by  which  he  was 
deprived  of  that  right,  ought  to  endure  no  longer.*'  And  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  said, 
that  "  be  hoped  that  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  would  co-operate  with  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  to  have  this  question  investigated.  He  was,  however,  strongly  inclined 
to  l)elie\e,  that  the  right  of  appointment  rested  with  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.*'  I  bdJtfre 
it  is  not  irregular  to  allude  to  those  gentlemen  by  name,  as  the  debate  has  now  heconw 
a  matter  of  history.  The  opinl(m  of  all  these  four  gentlemen  was  unanimous  that 
enquiry  ought  to  take  ])1uee,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  question  ought  to  be  reiiemd 
to  a  competent  tribunal.  HutI  do  not  ask  the  Hou«c  to  act  fully  up  to  tho  principle  lakl 
down  by  these  hon.  and  learned  gfiitlemen ;  I  only  ask,  that,  as  there  are  flfreat  doubts 
as  to  the  right,  that  it  will  permit  the  matter  to  go  liefore  a  competent  tribunal.  The 
question  now  is,  that  this  bill  should  bo  examined  in  committee — at  all  erents,  let 
it  go  there — let  alterations  lx»  made  in  it,  if  you  please — let  care  be  taken  that  thm 
is  not  the  slightest  word  inserted  to  favour  or  pnjudiee  the  claim  of  either  party; 
but  do  not  stifle  a  bill  that  has  only  justice  for  its  object.  In  the  simplest  matteii 
care  is  taken  by  the  law  that  a  magistrate  shall  not  lx>  judge  in  his  own  cause;  and 
there  is  a  peculiar  necessity  for  this  salutary  precaution  in  that  country  of  which 
Lonl  Piunkett  is  the  Lonl  ('haneellor.  l^ut  if  it  is  right  that  the  niogistrates  shonH 
be  thus  checked,  let  him  who  has  the  soUetion  and  the  superintendence  of  thow 
magistrates,  be  enablinl  by  this  bill  to  assume  that  high  tone  ^hich  he  onghl  te 
assume.  The  duty  of  hisgreat  trust  is  to  control  the  {mrtial  and  interested  arts  of 
those  who  have  judicial  authority,  to  rrniovc  the  obstructions  to  equal  justice,  topreffot 
the  e(»nunission  of  wrong  by  men  being  judges  in  their  own  cause.  To  erapowtr 
him  to  do  this  with  authority  and  effect,  let  us  remove  this  imp<fliment  fo  justice, 
and  ri'Iiove  the  Lord  Chanei-'llor  himself  f:  urn  the  painful  and  invidious  tafck  of  bemf 
a  judge  without  api>eai  in  his  own  cau.<(.\ 

The  Huu>e  divided  on  the  original  motion:  Ayts,  84  ;  Noes,  68;  majority,  4. 
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Fkhriart  28,  isn-i. 

On  the  motion  of  I^rd  John  Russell,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  comnittce 
on  the  Parliamentar\-  Ri-foim  Hill  for  Emrlan<l. 

On  the  qiicMioti  tlia!  (JrtH'nwiih,  Kent,  »it:ii.d  part  of  sehcdnle  C,— 

{Sin  Roi;j:;uT  1'a.ll  taid,  that  in  thc.reiiort  there  utas  a  distinction  drawn  bdwen 
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thU  b«roagh  and  the  four  metropolitan  boroughs  ;  but  he  considered  it  as  much  a 
part  of  the  metropolis  us  the  Tower  Ilumlets.  He  did  not  waive  his  right  to  object 
to  Greenwich  having  members ;  but  as  his  noble  friend  (the  Marquis  of  Chandos)  had 
a  motion  on  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  he  thought  it  better  not  to  anticipate  that 
discussion,  and  would  therefore  postpone  his  observations  on  the  point. 

Question  agreed  to.     A  long  discussion  ensued  on  the  question,  that  the  Tower 
Ilamlcts,  Middlesex,  stand  part  of  schedule  C. 

Rising  after  Mr.  Charles  Grant, — 

8nt  RoDEBT  Peel  congratulatc<l  his  right  hon.  friend — and  he  assured  him  he 
congratulated  him  unfeigne<lly — on  the  rwovi-rj',  after  so  long  a  silence,  of  that 
eloquence  with  which  he  had  so  often  delighted  the  House.  His  right  hon.  friend 
was  disprtsed  to  contend  that,  in  founding  a  new  system  of  representation,  his 
Alujci>t}r*s  ministers  were  not  bound  to  state  the  rea<«ons  upon  which  they  founded  it. 
He  could  not  but  think  that  it  would  have  been  safer  tor  his  right  hon.  friend  to  have 
adhered  to  that  prudent  reserve,  and  not  to  have  condescended,  out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  reasons,  to  have  favoured  the  House  with  that  one  argument  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  most  just  and  unanswerable.  The  argument  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
deemed  so  convincing  was  this,  that,  whereas  London  had  always  had  a  preponder- 
ance in  the  representation,  therefore  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  metropolis — fleeing 
its  advance  in  population,  wealth,  and  cpmnierce — not  to  g^ve  it  an  increase  of 
representatives,  when  members  were  given  to  places  heretofore  unrepresented.  But 
he  was  sure  that  his  right  hon.  friend  was  too  just  to  confine  his  principle  to  London, 
and  to  deny  that,  if  London  had  such  a  claim,  in  consequence  of  its  increased  im- 
portance, other  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  also  entitled  to  an  extended  representa- 
tion, on  the  same  account.  Take  the  case  of  two  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in 
his  Majesty's  doniinions — Liverpool  and  Dublin.  If  his  right  hon.  friend  was  borne 
out  in  the  position  that,  according  to  reason  and  the  constitution,  those  places  which 
formerly  held  a  preponderance  in  representation  over  others  to  which  they  were 
superior  in  population  and  importance,  should  now  receive  an  increase  of  represent- 
ation proportioned  to  their  increase  of  wealth  and  population  ;  then  he  would  take 
Liverpool,  for  instance,  and  would  ask,  what  had  his  Majesty's  ministers  done  in 
respect  to  that  town  ?  He  found  that,  in  ancient  times  that  place  had  two  repre- 
sentatives, the  same  number  as  either  Tum worth  or  Calne — places,  possibly,  at  some 
remote  period  of  history  not  infcriur  to  I^iverpool.  But  Ijiverpool  had  since  increased 
beyond  example.  It  was  now  a  great  commercial  town,  of  far  greater  importance 
than  cither  of  the  others,  and  it  had  held  out  to  all  other  places  a  glorious  example, 
not  only  of  commercial  enterprise,  but  of  the  advancement  of  science,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  liberal  art:^.  Well,  what  had  been  given  to  Liverpool  ?  Calne  was 
still  to  have  two  memlHTs.  ami  Liverpool  was  to  have  no  more.  It  was  childish,  he 
apprehended,  to  argue,  that  because  London  was  the  metropolis,  that  therefore  it 
ought  to  be  treated  diHercntly.  He  supposed  his  right  hon.  friend  never  meant  to 
assert  such  a  ))roposirion,  that  because  the  population  of  London  had  been  increased, 
its  representation  should  be  incrca.«c<l  also,  on  the  special  ground  that  it  was  the 
metropolitan  city.  [Mr.  Charles  (irant :  Yes.]  Well,  then,  he  would  try  the  ar- 
gument of  his  right  hon.  friend  further.  He  never  understood  that,  because  a 
member  rcprcsentcil  I^ondon,  ho  was  entitled  to  more  weight  and  consideration  than 
another,  reprci-onting  a  distant  city.  He  knew  of  no  pre-eminence  enjoyed  by  the 
members  for  London,  «avc,  inched,  that  high  privilege  of  being  entitled  once  in 
every  parliament  to  sit  at  tl.c  right  han<l  of  the  sfieaker.  That  ceremony  done  with, 
he  had  always  thought  that  all  members  stoo<l  there  as  Cijuals,  and  that  the  vote  of 
one  was  as  ^rood  aiul  a.^  potent  as  the  vote  of  another.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
he  was  mistaken.  But  if  that  w;ls  the  ca«e,  did  it  not  rather  furnish  a  reason 
against  ificrc;u^iiig  the  number  of  rcpR'i-entatives  for  London  ?  But  he  would  repeat, 
if  the  districts  around  the  metropolis  were  to  have  additional  members,  why  was 
Liverpool  restricted  to  the  mmiber  of  two?  By  the  bill,  two  members  were  given 
in  rithcr  places  ncjt  to  he  compared  to  JJverpool  in  any  manner  whatever.  But  had 
Liverpord  even  rcfaine<l  its  two  numbers?  Had  not  other  districts  been  included 
withii:  ihi\t  horon^h?  It  had  lt»en  said  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  that  Toxteth-park, 
in  it^  \i<':nity,  was  a  sn.all  place,  and  unworthy  of  consideration.  It  cOTitained^ 
l!'ivr\er,  no  iVvNcr  than  'J(».0(;0  iuhuhitants.    Then  the  cape  of  Liverpool  was  this— 
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that  the  number  of  members  remained  the  same,  but  tlio  district  rctunung  those  mem- 
bers was  greatly  enlarged.  Had  then  the  some  principles,  the  sanse  measure  of  jnstiee, 
which  was  ap])Iicd  to  the  metropolis,  been  applied  to  Liverpool.  The  answerwaa,  **No: 
but  then  Liverpool  is  not  a  mctropulis.**  A  iKid  answer  in  the  case  of  LiverpooL  But  a 
much  worso  in  the  case  of  the  next  city  he  would  name — the  city  of  Dublin.  Ilm 
was  a  metropolitan  city;  but  you  had  denied  her  this  advantage,  which  you  pre- 
tended to  be  specially  due  to  a  metropolis.  Belfast  had  one  member  only  before 
the  present  bill ;  .so  had  the  city  of  Limerick ;  so  had  the  town  of  Galway,  and  the 
city  uf  Waterfurd.  Dublin  had  two  members.  Dublin  had  increased  in  population, 
wealth,  and  pros|)erity.  They  were  about  to  give  an  additional  member  to  each  of 
the  places  ho  had  just  stated,  viz.,  to  Belfast,  Limerick,  Galway,  and  Waterford ; 
but  Dublin  was  to  n-^main  without  addition.  According,  therefore,  to  the  ai^gumruc 
of  his  right  hon.  friend — the  unanswerable  argument  as  it  was  called — Dublin  being 
a  metropolis,  was  degraded  and  insulted.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  ho  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  admitted  the  justice  of  the  argument.  Far  from  it.  lie  as  much  denied  that 
it  was  an  insult  to  Dublin  to  increase  the  representation  of  Cork,  without  iocreasinir 
the  representation  of  the  former  city,  as  he  denied  that  it  was  an  insult  to  London 
to  increase  the  representation  of  Manchester,  without  adding  to  the  reurescntatives 
of  the  metropolis.  He  only  wished  to  show,  that  the  argument  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  was  not  unanswenible,  and  that  if  it  were  just,  it  would  appW  equallv  to 
twenty  other  places  as  to  London.  He  would  now  proceed  to  notice  the  speech  of 
the  learned  member  for  Calne — a  speech  which  contained  many  oi^uments,  appli- 
cable rather  to  the  general  measure,  than  to  the  immediate  question ;  and  as  be  had 
no  wish  on  the  present  occiision  to  involve  himself  in  a  general  discussion  of  the 
measure  of  reform,  he  would  only  notice  such  arguments  of  the  learned  member  as 
related  to  the  question  before  the  Ilouae.  That  learned  gentleman  assumed,  thai 
the  Reform  Hill  would  ensure  tho  liapninciss  of  the  country,  by  making  the  form  of 
the  government  more  demtKrratical.  if  tliat  assumption,  respecting  the  effects  of 
the  whole  measure,  were  well  founded,  he  shouhl  l)c  prepared  to  admit,  that  it 
was  expedient  to  give  additional  members  to  the  metropolis.  But  lie  did  not 
admit  the  truth  of  the  assumption.  Ho  denied  that  the  principle  was  established, 
that  the  happiness  of  this  country  would  be  extended  by  makmg  tlie  form  of  the 
government  more  demoeratieal.  The  learned  gentleman  laid  down  his  pQniUon 
broadly,  and  without  re>erve  or  qualificatiun,  and  he  must  contend,  that  oonsislenlly 
with  that  |N>sition,  a  monarchy  could  not  be  defended  or  mnintaiped.  His  altacln 
mcnt  to  monarchy  was  a  rational  attachment,  fuunde<lon  the  conviction,  that  wherr 
it  controlled  the  democratic  principle,  it  controlled  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  gorcmrd 
— that,  secured  as  it  was  from  encroachment  and  abuse  by  a  system  of  reciprocal 
control,  a  limited  monarchy  ga\e  a  stability  to  government,  a  defence  equally  agaiusi 
popular  viok-ncc  and  military  de>])oti>ui,  and  a  protection  to  regulated  freedom 
which  no  dem(x;ratic  form  of  gtjvernuKMit  could  ])ermanently  afford.  No  increase, 
therefore,  of  democnitic  power  which  trenchi'd  upon  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
could  be,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  however  flattering  to  their 
vanity.  He  would  dwell  no  more  upon  that  argument,  as  it  applied  more  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill  than  to  tho  particular  elauhc  under  discussion.  In  reference  to 
that  clause  the  leant ed  gentleman  had  said,  that  if  the  House  did  not  grant  the 
increase  of  representati(»n  to  the  metropolitan  districts,  tlie  first  act  of  a  refomnl 
parliauient  w<iuld  be  to  grant  it.  But  why  should  it  be  the  first  act  of  a  reformed 
parliament  to  grant  it  specially  to  them,  when  it  could  Ih*  tfhown  ihut  many  other 
places  were  e<{ually  entitled  to  an  incn*ased  representation.  Why  should  the}'  be 
seU*cte<i  for  the  s])ecinl  favour  of  the  reforminl  ])arlianient  ?  Was  it  on  account  of 
their  vieinity  to  the  House  that  this  favour  would  be  granteil?  AVas  it  on  account 
of  the  greater  facility  which  they  i^re^euted  of  bringing  the  influence  of  aggregate 
numliers  to  bear  upon  the  del ilxTat  ions  of  the  House  ^  If  it  was,  niivrht  there  not 
be  reason  to  ap])rehend  that  the  influence  of  their  rc])re>eutatives,  backi'd  by  a  similar 
sup|N)rt  of  vicinity  and  numbers,  \iould  be  ui:duly  great?  But  tin-  hon.  gentlcDian 
said,  that  it  was  necessary  to  gi\e  those  rcw  menibers  to  the  metropolitan  districtN 
because  rej^resentation  would  c»peratea>  a  safety-valve  against  disonUr.  lie  begged 
to  ask  the  House,  if  facts  lioro  otit  that  a>serticiii  ?  IWfore  it  was  taken  for  granifd 
that  representutioii  conci-ilcd  to  large  bodies  of  men,  eongn^tcd  together  in  townii 
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would  operate  as  a  safety-valve  to  disorder,  it  ought  to  be  enquired  whether  that 
assertion,  however  plausible  it  might  seem,  was  borne  out  by  experience.  Look 
to  Paris,  which  had  a  great  preponderance  in  the  representation  of  France.  Was 
that  city  remarkable  above  the  other  departments  for  its  order  and  tran- 
quillity ?  The  department  of  the  Seine  sent  fifteen  members  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies ;  but  he  could  not  find,  that,  in  consequence  of  its  enjoying  so  larg^ 
a  share  of  the  representation,  Paris  was  more  quiet  and  free  from  political  ex- 
citement and  disorder  thun  the  rest  of  France.  He  was  not  speaking  of  the 
old  despotic  periods,  when  the  Bourbons  ruled  with  absolute  power ;  but  he  was 
speaking  of  recent  times,  and  he  could  not  find  that  the  tranquillity  of  Paris,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  France,  had  been  in  proportion  to  the  greater  share  which  it 
possessed  in  the  representation.  Turning  to  the  history  of  this  country,  and  looking 
to  the  most  memorable  riots  that  had  occurred  here,  although  London  had  stood  pre- 
eminent in  the  representation,  he  could  not  find  that  it  had  been  pre-eminently 
tranquil.  Looking  to  the  riots  which  took  place  in  the  years  1780  and  1815,  he 
could  not  say  that  representation  had  acted  as  a  check  upon  disorder.  In  fact, 
religious  or  political  excitement  would  always  act  upon  large  bodies  of  men,  unabated 
by  any  consideration  that  they  were  represented,  because  such  a  consideration  never 
occurred  to  them  whilst  under  the  influence  of  the  excitement.  ,  Much  of  the  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  proposition  upon  which  the  House  had  that  night  to  decide, 
rested  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  existence  of  representation,  and  of  an  extended 
right  of  suffrage,  prevented  disorders.  He  would  beg  of  the  House  to  advert  to 
some  facts  which  must  have  come  recently  within  their  observation— and  which 
seemed  certainly  at  variance  with  the  theory.  There  had  been  of  late  three  special 
commissions,  for  the  trial  Of  persons  charged  with  serious  outrages  against  life  and 
property,  and  those  outrages  were  the  offspring  of  political  excitement.  Were  the 
towns  which  had  been  disgraced  by  them  large  unrepresented  places,  driven  to  mad- 
ness by  the  withholding  of  their  franchise?  No  such  thing.  The  towns — the  only 
towns  in  which  disorder  had  prevailed — the  only  towns  to  which  special  commissions 
had  been  sent — were  three  towns,  Bristol,  Nottingham,  and  Derby — which  had  the 
safety-valve — viz.,  the  right  of  representation,  and  yet  were  the  sole  sufferers  from 
explosion,  lie  could  not,  therefore,  concede  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  face  of 
such  facts,  that  representation  would  be  efficient  as  a  remedy  for  popular  disturb- 
ances. Did  he,  therefore,  regard  the  right  of  sending  members  to  parliament  as  a 
right  that  ought  to  be  abridgcni  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  was  quite  of  the  opposite 
opinion.  All  he  meant  to  contend  for  was,  that  an  extended  right  of  sufira^e  was 
not  a  certain  cure  for  the  spirit  of  disorder.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  they 
had  another  proof  to  the  contrary.  In  Scotland,  up  to  the  year  1831,  there  was  the 
greatest  order  concurrent  with  the  least  popular  right  of  election.  He  now  came  to 
a  consideration  which  he  deemed  of  much  importance,  and  to  which  he  should  beg 
the  special  attention  of  the  House.  He  would  assume  that  the  principles  of  reform, 
OS  recognised  in  that  bill,  were  such  as  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  House.  He 
would  assume — than  which  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth — that  the  bill 
was,  generally  speaking,  calculated  to  carry  the  sound  principles  of  reform  into  bene- 
ficial effect;  but  did  it  therefore  follow,  that  consistency  required  that  every  member 
who  gave  a  general  support  to  the  bill  should,  therefore,  vote  tmconditionally  for 
the  metropolitan  clauses?  The  matter  resolved  itself  into  two  questions,  different 
in  themselves.  The  first  question  which  required  consideration  was,  whether  it  was 
right  to  give  these  additional  members  to  the  metropolitan  districts?  The  second 
question  for  consideration  was,  whether,  in  the  event  of  their  deciding  that  it  was 
right  to  give  those  additional  members,  the  constituency,  as  laid  down  by  the  bill, 
was  such  a  one  as  ought  to  be  adopted?  With  the  additional  members  the  metropo- 
litan districts  would  have  no  less  than  twenty-two  representatives,  including  those 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  for  Greenwich — a  number  which  he  conceived  to 
\)c  enormous.  It  was  a  number  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  kinff- 
d«>m.  A  very  small  degree  of  reflection  would  enable  the  House  to  see  the  mode  in 
which  the  influence  thus  created  could  not  fail  to  act.  These  two- and- twenty 
members  would  first  have  the  advantage  in  all  probability  of  beinff  resident  on  the 
spot — they  would  also,  during  their  attendance  in  parliament,  be  in  constant  com- 
munication with  their  constituents— under  the  immediate  force  and  control  of  thetr 
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influence.  Tiius  would  there  be  in  that  I  louse  a  body  of  two-and  -  twenty  indivUuiiii 
with  ever}'  facility  fur  combination,  and  with  every  means  of  acting  in  thai  Ilonn 
upon  the  immediate,  and  therefore  ill-considcnxf,  commands  of  their  constitiicnii 
out  of  doors.  It  must  bo  obvious  to  all  who  heard  him,  that  the  membcn  raturnol 
to  sit  for  the  metropolis  would  represent  a  political,  rather  than  a  manufactnrli^  or 
commercial  interest,  and  that  political  interest  in  general,  a  popular  or  deiDOcntic 
interest.  The  moral  influence  of  those  twenty  members  representing,  as  it  were, 
the  seat  of  government,  and  deriving  increased  power  from  daily  contact  with  the 
masses  of  whom  they  were  the  delegates,  would  far  exceed  the  inflnence  of  twice  thr 
number  of  representatives  sent  from  remote  agricultural  districts.  It  was  aaidv  that 
the  same  principle  of  quantisation  which  was  applied  to  the  metropolitan  diitricls 
was  also  applied  to  the  smallest  borough  which  had  escaped,  and  bardy  ^'wmpH, 
schedule  U — and  such  was  the  fact.  But,  though  it  was  the  same  principle  in  name, 
he  should  in  a  short  time  clearly  prove  to  the  House  that  it  was  not  in  realitr  the 
same.  Where  it  was  ]>erfectly  safe  to  extend  the  constituency,  there  the  minulcn 
had  curtailed  it  by  this  bill;  and  where  it  was  dangerous  to  extend  it,  in  those  places 
had  they  extendctl  it.  The  .£10  voters  in  the  countnr  were  not  liable  lo  bedrawa 
into  combinations,  nor  were  they  liublc  to  be  swayed  by  the  daily  influence  of  the 
press,  as  they  were  in  large  towns.  In  the  country  districts,  the  house  rented  at 
£\0  was  a  house  of  a  much  better  description  than  the  house  rented  at  the  same  sum 
in  a  large  town.  If,  in  the  country,  i>10  rent  wus  the  fit  minimum  of  qualification, 
a  mucti  larger  amount  should  be  the  minimum  in  the  large  manufiicturing-  town. 
But,  comparing  the  metropolitan  districts  with  large,  nay,  with  the  largest  towns, 
he  sikould  contend  that,  on  tlie  principles  of  this  bill,  the  constituent  body  established 
in  those  districts  was  manifobtly  too  numerous.  It  appeared  from  the  papers  on 
the  table, that  the  estimated  amount  of  the  constituency  of  twenty-six  of  the  largest 
places  enfranchised  by  this  bill,  wa?,  for  the  whole,  about  60,000.  The  probable 
number  of  qualilied  voters  in  the  metro|)olitan  districts  alone,  appeared  to  be  not 
less  than  .09,000.  In  order  to  prove  how  totally  different  was  the  j£lO  franchise— 
though  nominally  the  same  in  the  London  districts  and  the  country  towns — how 
much  more  popular  was  the  right  of  voting,  conferred  by  that  franchise,  in  the  one 
thau  in  the  other,  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  seven  of  the  boroughs 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  and,  in  order  that  no  unfairness  might  be  impntod  lo 
him  in  the  selection,  he  would  take  the  first  seven  in  the  list.  In  Abingdon,  the 
first  iu  tlie  list,  the  numl)er  of  houses  were  1,1 14,  while  the  number  of  houses  akiove 
£10  value  was  only  154,  being  about  at  the  rate  of  seven  to  one.  In  namstaUe,  the 
proportion  was  about  two  and  a  half  to  one.  In  short,  upon  the  whole  seven  towns 
the  average  proportion  was  about  eight  to  one.  When,  however,  he  looked  to  London 
he  found  a  most  extraordinary  difli'n'nce,  which  would  clearly  show  that  a£10fnuichtsr 
in  the  county  towns  was  far  higher  than  a  £10  franchise  in  the  metropolis,  and  that 
therefore  the  bill  would  pve  a  much  more  extensive  franchise  in  the  great  towns  than 
it  would  give  in  the  small  boroughs.  He  would,  in  the  first  instance,  take  the  popula- 
tion returns  of  St.  (viles's,  Bloomsbur}',  for  the  year  1831,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
total  number  of  houses  in  that  parish  was4,45G,  or,  deducting  iminhabitcd  houses,  4,025. 
The  House  would  of  course  believe,  from  these  returns,  that  there  could  not  be  lo 
many  voters;  but  what  was  the  fact?  There  were  actually  more.  The  rate-payers 
amounted  to  3,337,  the  houses  compounde<l  for  to  43fi;  which,  with  the  other  person 
eiititliHl  to  vote,  according  to  the  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  would  give  no  !«« 
than  4,280  voters.  In  the  next  parish  there  was  a  confirmation  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  suffrage  would  be  extended  by  this  bill.  Indeed  this  suffrage  was  greater  than  if 
universal  suffrage  were  given  to  all  householders.  St.  Andrew's,  llolbom,  and  S^l. 
George  the  Martyr,  contained  300  houses,  of  which  there  were  not  fifty  under  Ibe  value 
of  £  1 0.  Paddington  containe<l  1 . 1 2G  houses,  while  the  number  of  persons  rated  as  oe- 
eupiers  were  no  less  than  1,329,  being  no  less  than  200  more  than  there  were  houses  in 
the  parish.  It  was  said,  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  papers  were  wrong.  If 
so,  he  would  rei)ly  that  ministers  had  no  right  to  call  upon  them  to  legislate  upon  papers 
confessedly  cm)neous.  St.  Pancnis  ex  hi  hi  ted  the  same  result  It  contained,  by 
the  return,  8,424  houses.  Thf  hoiL'^es  ratetl  below  i!  10,  but  which,  bi'ing  won h 
more,  r<tnfiTred  a  ri};ht  of  vesting,  .'initiuntctl  to  £04,  while  the  actual  rate-|ia\i'r> 
amounted  to  7,U9bj  tl.Ms  ^M>ing  to  )<.424  homis  no  less  than  8,502  voters.     Did  lit*. 
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this  proye  that  they  were  giving  a  more  exteusive  right  of  voting  than  if  they  had 
at  once  extended  the  franchise  to  every  householder?  He  would  ask  the  supporters 
of  the  hill,  if  they  were  sure  that  they  could,  by  means  of  it,  rally  round  them  the 
middle  classes  of  the  metropolis,  and  not  the  numbers,  as  he  would  call  them»  in 
contradistinction  to  its  wealth  and  respectability?  He  thought  it  was  wrong  to 
give  so  many  as  twenty-two  members  to  the  metropolis;  but,  if  they  had  made  up 
^eir  minds  to  do  so,  he  still  called  upon  them  to  consider  well  before  they  determined 
upon  the  class  of  persons  they  should  select  as  a  constituency.  He  called  upon  them 
Dot  to  select  persons  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  whose  landlords  they 
compelled  to  compound  for  the  rates  of  the  houses,  occupied  by  such  persons,  on 
account  of  their  property.  These  were  matters  of  great  importance;  for,  if  the 
House  should  come  to  an  unwise  decision  upon  them,  the  step  would  be  irrevocable. 
Should  this  measure  pass,  there  would  come  hereafter  such  a  pressure  upon  their 
doors  as  no  internal  strength  could  resist.  Should  they  on  this  occasion  act  un- 
wisely in  their  decision,  did  they  imagine  that  they  could  retrace  their  steps?  The 
difficulty  of  retreating  would  be  tenfold  greater  than  that  of  pausing,  and  anxiously 
considering  before  they  granted  such  a  franchise;  a  franchise,  in  his  opinion,  little 
qualified  to  ensure  the  representation  of  that  which  ought  to  be  represented — the  pro- 
perty, the  intelligence,  the  commerce,  the  honour,  and  the  character,  of  this  great  city. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant,  in  explanation,  said,  that  he  had  contended  that  it  was  usual 
for  the  metropolis  to  have  greater  influence  than  other  places;  but  he  considered  that 
the  metropolitan  districts  would  be  in  the  condition  of  so  many  separate  towns  sending 
representatives  to  parliament.  The  argument  which  his  right  hon.  friend  bad 
answered,  was  his  own,  and  not  one  that  he  (Mr.  Grant)  had  used. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were;  Ayes,  316;  Noes,  236;  majority,  80.  The 
district  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  was  accordingly  placed  in  schedule  C. 

March  2,  1832. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  a  speech  made  up  of  statistics,  pointed  out  several  inac- 
curacies in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  of  February  28,  and  contended  that  the  riffht 
hon.  baronet's  statement  must  have  been  founded  on  the  census  of  1821  instead  of 
that  of  1831. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  was  obliged  to  the  noble  lord  for  the  courtesy  with 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  set  him  right  as  to  the  error  which  he  supposed  him  to 
have  committed.     He  begged,  however,  that  hon.  members  would  recollect,  that  the 
discussion  which  the  noble  lord  had  just  re-opened  was  not  a  discussion  of  his  (Sir  R. 
PeeFs)  seeking,  but  of  the  noble  lord's.     He  wished  that  he  could  impress  upon  the 
House  the  same  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  question  which  he  felt  himself,  and 
thereby  establish  the  necessity  of  giving  further  time  for  the  consideration  of  the 
character  of  the  new  constituency  which  the  Reform  Bill  would  create  in  the  metro- 
polis.    In  the  calculations  which  he  had  made,  he  had  always  referred  to  the  latest 
documents  on  the  table,  and  the  latest  document  which  he  could  find  relative  to  the 
number  of  houses  was  the  census  of  1821.     The  House  must  be  aware,  that  the 
number  of  families  was  larger  than  the  number  of  houses  in  the  metropolis.     In  the 
Tower  division,  for  instance,  there  were  47,176  houses,  and  69,337  families;  and  in 
Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  2,300  liouses,  and  4,752  families.     As  this  bill  permitted 
two  or  more  occupiers  to  vote  for  the  same  house,  provided  they  each  paid  a  £10 
rent,  it  was  cleiir  that,  as  there  was  a  large  excess  in  the  number  of  families  above 
the  number  of  houses,  there  might  also  be  a  large  excess  in  the  number  of  voters 
above  the  number  of  houses  in  each  parish.     He  would  exemplify  his  meaning,  by 
reftrring  to  the  piunsh  of  Mile-end,  Old-town.     He  did  not  know  what  number  of 
houses  that  parish  contained  by  the  census  of  1831,    but,  by  the  census  of  1821, 
it   contained  4,284.     According  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  how  many 
voters  were  there  in  that  parish  ?     There  were  3,017  occupiers  of  houses  rated 
above   £10;  there   were   119   occupiers  rated    above  £10   excused    payment  of 
taxes;  there  were  fifty-two  compounded  for  above  £10, — ^making  a  total  of  3,188 
occupiers  above  £10.     But,  if  the  noble  lord  would  only  take  the  trouble  of  looking 
at  the  last  column,  he  would  see  that  the  number  of  houses  rated  under  £10,  but 
worth  more,  was  2,:J07  ;  and  observe,  that  by  this  bill  it  was  the  real  value  of  the 
house,  and  not  the  rate,  which  established  the  right  of  TOting.     In  this  parish,  then, 
79— Vol  II.  .      .  .J 
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of  Mile-end.  ther.^  were  '2,307  houses  rated  under  £10,  but  worth  more;  fratthe 
(ccupicrsot*  these  housed  would  l)e  entitled  to  vote,  beeausc  their  real  value  was  abovf 
£\0.  Add,  tlien,  to  the  .3.188  occupiers  of  houses  ratctl  above  £10,  the  2,307 
Occupiers  of  houses  worth  £10  a-year,  and  you  would  havo  5,485  voters  in  that  ungle 
iMiiish,  and  yet,  by  the  census  of  1821,  that  pjiru^h  did  not  contain  more  than  4,284 
houses.  Hy  a  statement  in  ])a^c  1 8  of  the  census  it  appeared,  that  the  total  number 
of  houses  in  the  parish  of  Kt.  Paneras  in  18.31,  was  13,673.  But  the  Hou^e  was  doI 
about  to  take  the  whole  parish  of  St.  Pancras  into  the  Marylebonc  boroug^h,  for  the 
northern  ])art  of  it  was  more  of  a  rural  than  a  town  characier.  The  commiisionen 
had,  thfrefun*,  recommended  that  tlio  Rcgisnt's  Canal  should  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  borough  in  that  direction,  es()ecial]y  as  there  were  no  legal  boundaries 
of  which  they  could  avail  themselves,  and  the  Canal  formed  a  very  eligible  artificial 
one.  The  total  number  of  houses  in  the  whole  i>urisb,  as  he  had  before  stated,  was 
13,673.  llow  many  were  excludi>d  by  this  artificial  division  he  could  not  fell. 
There  wen\  however,  in  the  ])arish  of  St.  Pancras,  south  of  the  R^genfa  Canal, 
7,998  occupiers  of  houses  ratefl  above  £10;  1 ,02 1  occupiers  excused  payment  of  laies ; 
124  rate«l  as  landlords,  and  465  houses  compounded  for.  Besides  these,  there  were 
504  houses  rated  under  £10,  but  worth  more.  Add  these  together,  and  yon  will  find 
that  you  have  10,122  voters  in  this  part  of  the  parish  alone.  So  far  was  the  noble 
lord  fnim  havings  removcnl  the  impres.sion  which  these  calculations  Iiod  noade  noon 
his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  mind,  by  the  speech  which  he  had  just  delivered,  that  it  had 
actiuilly  incresL^Ml  the  anxiety  and  apprehension  with  which  he  had  previously  con- 
templated tlie  numerous  constituency  established  by  this  bill  in  the  metropolitan 
districts.  Hut,  he  be^^fj^eti  to  ask,  did  the  House  know  what  the  right  of  voting  would 
bi*  in  the  metropolitan  districts  ?  The  substance  of  the  enactments  of  the  Reform  BUU 
stripped  of  technicidities,  was  as  follows: — In  everv  borough,  every  male  person 
oeciijiyinf]^  cLh  owner  or  tenant  any  house  or  shop,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less 
than  £10,  shall  \xi  entitled  to  vote,  if  duly  registered.  But  no  person  shall  be 
registertMl  in  any  future  year,  unless  he  shall  have  occupied  the  premises  one  year 
before  the  lust  day  of  July,  nor  uiili.*ss  he  shall  have  beiMi  rated  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  durinr^  his  occupation  ;  nor  unless  he  shall  have  [Niid,  before  the  20th  of  .Inly, 
all  tlie  ])o<)r- rates  and  assessed  taxes  which  shall  have  become  payable  from  him 
previoiLsly  to  the  6th  of  April.  Joint  occupiers  may  vote,  if,  where  there  are  three 
occupiers,  the  yearly  value  of  the  house  is  £.30.  Even'  occupier  may  claim  to  be 
rjin\  whether  the  landlord  be  liable  to  be  ratetl  or  not,  and  uikiu  {laying the  amount 
then  due  of  the  mtos,  if  any  l)e  due,  his  name  shall  he-,  put  upon  the  rate.  If  the 
landlonl  is  liable  to  the  rate,  and  if  the  tenant,  after  claiming  to  be  rated,  shall  make 
default,  the  |»ayment  iif  the  rate  by  the  landlord  shall  still  remain  due.  Here  he 
would  pause,  in  onler  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  different  manner  in 
which  the  oecuniers  of  £10  houses  were  treatinl  by  this  bill  and  by  the  general  law 
of  the  land.  The  general  law  of  the  luufl  looki  d  u|H>n  their  solvency  with  a  suspicious 
eye,  for  it  held  the  landlonls  of  all  such  tenements  responsible  for  the  rates  and 
taxcH  aecniii)<r  for  them ;  and  in  the  nu'tropolis,  the  rates  of  such  tenements  were 
genrndlv  coni)H)umUHl  for  by  their  fiwncrs  with  tlie  parish;  and  yet  it  was  to  |ierE«»u9 
pluL'cd  tiius  pointedly  under  su.opicion  by  tliu  law,  that  this  bill  was  going  to  entrust 
the  rliH'tive  irauchi^e.  P»ut,  tJiiiroci-ed.  The  voter  must  occupy  premises  within  the 
parish  of  the  cUar  yearly  \alne  of  not  K^s  than  ilO;  and  it  was  further  provided, 
lliat  the  promises  must  l>e  rated  for  the  payment  of  the  pnor's-ratc  during  tlie  pcriid 
of  his  occuputiun.  In  this  respect  the  '29th  clause  of  the  bill  was  most  material, 
fiom  the  i)ro\i>i<jiis  of  which  he  su])p(tse(i,  that  whether  the  landlord  of  the  premises 
Ik*  liable  to  be  rate«i  or  not,  the  c>cenp*er  nii^ht  claim  to  be  rateti,  and  on  the  tender 
of  the  iunouiit  dre  up  to  the  6th  of  April,  nii^ht  have  a  claim  and  lie  entitled  to  vole. 
The  clause  did  not  sav  one  word  as  to  th(>  rate  which  had  been  actually  paid  bv cither 
tlie  tenant  or  the  lanJlord.  lie  ealle<I  upon  the  noble  h)rd  npjtDsite  to  consult  some 
of  the  lot-al  Acts,  and  compare  their  j»rovi,ions  with  rejjani  to  the  reculAtions  and 
tpialificatlons  for  tlie  ri«;ht  to  vote  on  ]uir(Krhial  concern?',  and  for  the  election  of 
vestrie>.  He  would  refer  the  noble  lonl  in  particular  to  llie  Act  which  rvgiilaled 
parochial  eleeiions  in  the  parish  of  iSt.  Oiles,  and  compare  in  that  Act  the  right  of 
voting  for  parochial  otlieers,  comi)ared  with  the  ri*;ht  provided  by  this  bill  In  voting 
on  the  choice  of  members  of  parliament.     By  the  Act  to  which  he  had  rBfected  the 
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HoQie,  Qo  man  in  tho  parish  of  St.  Giles  was  entitled  to  vote  for  yestrymen,  who 
occupied  any  house,  shop,  or  premises,  and  was  rated  at  less  than  £25  per  annum, 
and  none  had  a  right  to  vote  if  the  rates  had  been  compounded.  On  the  contrary, 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  present  bill  enacted,  that  they  might  compound  for 
the  rates  either  by  themselves  or  their  landlords,  and  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  member 
to  serve  in  parliament,  on  a  qualification,  not  of  £25,  but  of  £\0,  The  Act  which 
regulated  the  election  of  vestries  in  St.  Gileses,  and  which  probably  was  founded  on 
accurate  local  knowledge,  studiously  excluded  from  the  right  of  voting  all  persons 
whose  solvency  was  at  idl  doubtful.  The  right  to  vote  in  parish  a£Burs  was  denied 
to  those  who  paid  their  rents  more  frequentlv  than  quarterly;  but,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  present  bill,  if  the  occupier  was  a  weekly  tenant,  and  if  his  landlord  had  com* 
pounded  for  the  rates,  he  had  only  to  tender  the  rates  due  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  he 
would  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  member  to  serve  in  parliament.  These  facts  were  estab- 
lished by  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  every  line  of  which  was  important  The 
commissioners  in  their  report  said,  that  the  landlord  of  property  below  a  certain  value 
oorapounded  with  the  parochial  authorities  for  the  several  rates  to  which  his  property 
might  be  liable,  the  parish  consenting  to  receive  a  sum  considerably  less  than  that  which 
could  otherwise  legally  be  levied  on  the  same  property.  It  was  thus  manifest,  that  the 
amount  of  rate  was  a  most  uncertain  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  votes.  The 
commissioners  went  on  to  state,  that  the  composition  so  made  might  bear  to  the  real 
value  of  the  property  compounded  for,  a  proportion  varying  from  one- half  to  four- 
fifths  ;  so  that  it  appeared  a  house  might  be  compounded  for  at  the  rate  of  £5,  and 
would  still  entitle  the  occupier  to  vote,  being  really  of  the  value  of  ;£10.  When  he 
saw  that,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  many  persons  occupying  tho  same  premises 
might  be  entitled  to  vote,  he  could  not  feel  surprised  that  the  number  of  voters  should 
exceed  the  number  of  houses.  He  could  not  think  such  a  system  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  districts  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  country, — a  system  which  established 
qualifications  to  vote  for  a  member  to  represent  the  inhabitants,  which  very  qualiflca* 
tions  had  been  rejected  with  scorn  by  the  parishes  themselves  in  regard  to  their 
parochial  affairs.  He  was  borne  out  in  his  statement  by  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  government  for  the  purposes  of  this  bill — a  document  which 
the  more  he  considered,  the  more  was  he  convinced  that  it  was  proposed  to  commit 
an  important  trust  into  the  hands  of  those  in  whom  it  could  not  safely  be  reposed; 
and  he  felt  satisfied  that,  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  about  to  give  to  one 
constituency  twenty  members,  they  ought  to  consider  well  the  qualification  of  that 
constituency.  That  the  noble  lord  had  convicted  him  of  any  misunderstanding  or 
misrepresentation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  constituency,  he  begged  most  decidedly  and 
firmly  to  deny. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee;  and  several  clauses  were  agreed  to. 

Mabcu  5,  183*2. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House  wont  into  committee  upon  the 
Pariiamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

On  the  question  that  Gateshead,  Durham,  stand  part  of  schedule  D, — 

Colonel  Wood  proposed  as  an  amendment,  that  **  Gateshead,  Durham,  be  strurk 
out  of  schedule  D,  and  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Glamorganshire,  be  inserted  in  its  stead." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sib  Robebt  Peel,  in  reply  to  Lord  John  Russell  said,  ho  was  always  happy  to 
be  invited  to  the  field  of  argument  by  the  noble  lord,  though  he  must  say,  that  the 
noble  lord*8  present  answer  to  an  argument  of  his  made  last  session  was  somewhat 
taj^v,  and  not  quite  appropriate  to  the  question  before  the  committee.  He  was 
anxious  to  bring  the  question  at  issue  within  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  confine  himself  to  but  one  test  of  the  solidity  of  the  noble  lord^s 
reasoning,  on  which  he  preferred  giving  a  member  to  Gateshead  instead  of  Merthyr- 
Tydvil.  lie  would  take  as  his  test  tho  town  of  Toxtoth-park,  and  he  believed  he  should 
be  able  to  show  the  noble  lord,  that,  according  to  his  own  argument,  and  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  bill,  Toxteth-park  was  better  entitled  to  a  member  than 
Gateshead.  lie  would  first  take  the  relative  amount  of  population  in  the  two  counties 
in  which  those  places  were  respectively  situate — Lancashire  and  Durham.  The 
county  of  Durham,  with  a  population  of  253,000,  had  four  members,  and  tho  county 
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of  Lancaster,  with  a  population  of  1,335,000,  was  to  have  only  four  aienibfn. 
Why,  even  throwinfi^  away  the  million,  still  Lancashire  was  not  so  ftilly  repraeatsd 
as  Durham,  for  it  would  then  have  80,000  ]>eoplo  more  than  Durham;  and,  if  any 
ar^^umont  could  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  ropri'sentation  of  one  town  in  prefereDee 
to  another,  on  aocoimt  of  the  state  of  the  county  representation,  the  argument  wai 
clearly  in  favour  of  Tnxteth-park.  But,  to  con^idcr  the  question  with  referanee  to 
the  relative  importance  and  claims  of  the  two  places  themselves,  the  hon.  member 
for  Liverpool  had,  in  a  former  discussion,  stated,  that  the  people  of  Toxieth-park 
were  not  at  all  anxious  to  have  a  separate  representative,  or  to  be  severed  from  poli- 
tical connexion  with  the  town  of  Liverpool.  Now,  he  held  in  his  band  the  copy  of 
a  letter,  addresscMl  to  the  sc<:rctar}'  for  the  Home  department  by  thechurman  of  a 
public  meetinfi^  held  at  Toxtcth-park,  in  which  an  urgent  claim  was  preferred  for 
one  member  in  the  distribution  of  the  n>pn'sentation.  Having  eaid  so  mnch  with 
respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  )>eo]de  of  Toxteth-purk,  he  was  also  enabled  to  add,  Aat 
they  were  not  in  the  same  parish  with  Liverpool,  and  that  the  magistrates  of  Liver- 
pool exercisiHl  no  jurisdiction  in  any  part  of  the  town.  He  had  thua  disposed  of  the 
three  objections  mainly  relied  on,  namely,  the  absence  of  any  wish  on  the  part  of 
Toxteth-park,  and  the  two  allegations — first,  of  its  beinf?  a  part  of  the  parish  of 
Liverpool — and,  secondly,  of  its  beiuf?  includiHl  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tne  Liver- 
pool ma^istnites.  He  would  now  proceed  to  consider  the  comparative  claims  of 
Toxteth-park  and  (vali'Oioiul,  promising  that  Liverpool,  with  which  it  was  proposed 
to  leave  Toxtctli-park  eonneeti>d,  had  only  two  members  for  165,000  persons,  while 
Newcastle,  from  which  they  wislud  to  separate  Gateshead,  had  two  memben  for 
42,000.  What,  in  the  first  ))laee,  was  the  nOjitive  value  of  property  in  Gateshcsd 
and  Newcastle?  By  the  returns  of  181.!),  the  Annual  value  of  the  real  property  of 
Ciatesheail  was  ;£'25,000  per  annum ;  of  Toxieth-park,  in  the  same  year,  it  was 
£27,000.  The  returns  of  last  year,  however,  fr(»m  Toxteth-park  showed  the  ennrmooi 
increase  from  that  sum  to  £IM,000.  The  population  of  Gateshead  was  15,177;  that 
of  Toxteth-]>ark,  24.0(K).  But  then  it  was  said,  that  the  progress  which  population 
and  wealth  were  making,  wore  most  imiwrtant  elements  in  considering  to  wnat  new 
places  memliers  should  be  f^'ivLni.  That  was  true;  but  the  more  important  were  thon 
elements,  the  more  favourable  did  the  case  iKK^ome  for  Toxteth-park;  for,  if  ever 
there  was  a  ]>lace  in  which  population  and  wealth  were  increasing  with  wonderful 
rapiditv,  that  place  was  Toxtcth-park.  Acconling  to  the  population  returns,  the 
people'of  (iatcshrad  amounted,  in  IhOl,  to  HjtOO:  in  lAll,  to  8,752;  in  1821,  to 
11.800;  in  In:)K  to  l.';.]77.  The  progress  in  Toxtcth-park  was  as  follows:  in  1801, 
2,000;  inl8ll,.^,Sf)l;  iulH-21.  I'2,8'2!);  in  lH;n,*J4,G00;  thusdoublingitself  withgisnt 
strides  in  every  succee<lini;  return.  It  had.  at  the  ]>resent  time,  2,617  houses  of  £10 
a  year  value,  and  up wanls.  He  could  add  but  little  to  a  statement  of  thu  kind  in 
the  way  of  argument.  It  was,  he  thouprhf,  mo>t  important,  that,  in  distributing  the 
represfntation,  tlu-y  shoidd  draw  a  dislineti/m  iM'tween  ])laees  which  were  nearly 
stationar}',  or  inere;».'<in^  slowly,  and  ilutsi'  which  were  increasing  with  the  rapiditv  of 
Toxteth-]>ark.  He  liad  shown  that  that  place  was  not  a  part  of  Liverpool,  antf  be 
believed  its  interests  to  Ih*  at  least  as  distinct  from  those  of  Liverpool  as  were  the 
interests  of  Ciuteshead  from  those  of  Newcastle.  He  must  therefore  contend,  that, 
if  there  was  any  truth  in  (i).'ures,  or  if  any  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  plain 
statements  of  facts,  Toxteth-park  was  entitled  to  a  mcnil)er  in  ])referenectoGatc»liead 

The  committee  divided  on  thefiri^nnal  question,  Aves,:;i4;  Noes,  1G7;  nisJority,47. 

Gateshead  was  onlered  to  stand  part  of  schedule  U. 


I  XIKDITION  OF  TI!i:  FIM-NCH  TO  ITALY. 

March  7,  ls:i2. 

Sir  Riehanl  Vyvynn  hepped  to  ask  the  noble  h)rd,  the  Peerrtary  for  the  Forn|:a 
Dejartn  ent.  vhetl.er,  ;ift«r  the  destination  <f  the  Kniieh  troops  was  known,  any 
conin'unicatinn  pasxtl  hetween  the  frovenuuent  of  France  cind  onr  gnverameDt  en 
the  Mihjeer?  whether  the  French  troops  landed  at  Ancona  with  the  sanclion  of  bit 
Britannic  Majesty?  and — what  he  ccneeiveil  of  greater  in.|iCirtance— whet|Nr  lbs 
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sovereign  of  the  Papal  states  acquiesced  in  the  plan  of  landing  a  band  of  French 
tix>op8  in  the  Papal  territories? 

Viscount  Palmerston  was  of  opinion  that  he  could  Dot,  consistently  with  his  duty, 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  baronet;  but  it  might  be  satisfactory  that  he  should 
state  that,  so  far  as  his  Majcsty^s  government  were  informed,  he  saw  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  advance  of  the  Austrian  and 
French  troops  into  the  Papal  territories  might  not  be  adjusted,  without  any  interrup* 
tion  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Sia  Robert  Peel. — When  my  noble  friend  distinctly  states,  that  his  public  duty 
prevents  him  from  answering  the  questions  put  by  my  hon.  friend  near  me,  I  am 
very  unwilling  to  press  for  any  premature  declarations;  but  in  the  present  state  of 
our  information,  1  think  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  view  the  proceedings  taken  on  the 
part  of  tiie  French  government^ — I  will  not  say,  without  suspicion,  but  certainly  with- 
out very  great  anxiety  and  apprehension.  I  do  not  prefer  any  charge  against  the 
French  government,  because  I  have  no  materials  on  which  I  could  found  any 
charge;  and  because,  although  I  would  never  consent  to  sacrifice  the  honour  or  the 
permanent  interest  of  this  country  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the  French 
government,  yet  my  noble  friend  himself  cannot  have  a  more  sincere  desire  than  I 
have,  that  that  good  understanding  should  not  be  interrupted.  But,  entertaining 
this  feeling,  I  do  nut  think  it  right  that  we  should  be  withheld  from  doing  our  duty, 
as  members  of  the  Hritish  House  of  Commons,  by  any  fear  of  offending  the  French 
government.  In  the  observations  which  I  am  about  to  make,  I  beg  to  state  dis- 
tinctly, that  I  do  not  take  part  with  the  French  or  the  Austrian  governments;  but 
if  it  appears,  according  to  the  statements  which  have  been  made,  that  a  French 
corps,  without  any  intimation  having  been  made  to  other  governments,  has  taken 
forcible  possession  of  a  part  of  the  Papal  territories,  that  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
and  most  fearful  importance,  considered,  not  only  as  to  its  immediate  and  probable 
consequences,  but  as  to  the  precedent  which  it  affords,  if  the  fact  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  If  it  shall  appear,  too,  that  this  act  of  the  French  government 
was  only  intended  to  conciliate  a  party  in  France  anxious  for  the  delusions  of 
military  glory,  all  my  apprehensions  as  to  the  danger  of  the  precedent  will  be  more 
strongly  confinncd.  In  the  last  year  the  French  government  sent  a  large  army  into 
l^lgium,  without  having  previously  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Allies.  France 
has  also  taken  possession  of  a  large  territory  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Mediterra^ 
nean.  French  troops  occupy  a  part  of  Greece  (and  I  do  not  say  that  this  occupa- 
tion would  afford  any  ground  for  observation  if  it  stood  alone);  and,  lastly,  we  see  a 
detachment  of  French  troops  now  taking  possession  of  the  Papal  territory.  I  do 
not  say  that  these  acts  of  interference  are  not  separately  justifiable;  but  when  we  see 
a  continuance  and  combination  of  these  acts — of  acts  done  without  the  union  of  the 
other  allied  powers — I  say  it  gives  me  great  apprehensions  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  of  that  baliinee  of  power  on  which  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  Europe  so 
much  depends.  I  refrain  from  saying  more,  because  my  noble  friend  has  stated,  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  discussion  of  those  topics.  Balancing  the  incon- 
venience of  putting  some  questions  on  the  subject  against  the  advantage,  I  own  1  do 
see  much  greater  advantage  in  putting  the  questions,  than  in  letting  it  be  supposed  that 
such  a  subject  has  been  j)asseii  by  in  total  apathy  by  the  British  House  of  Commons, 

Viscount  Palmerston  having  explained, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  answer  such  statements  as  thoscjust 
made  by  his  noble  friend,  without  some  previous  consideration.  With  regard  to  the 
French  expedition  to  Algiers,  however,  he  believed  ho  might  draw  upon  his  recol- 
lection to  state,  that  the  assurances  then  made  by  France  were,  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  expedition  proving  successful,  she  would  seek  to  derive  no  benefit  from  that 
success,  but  would  call  in  the  otlier  powers,  to  determine  upon  what  permanent 
footing  the  state  of  Algiers  should  be  placed.  The  understanding,  no  doubt,  might 
have  been  siitisfactory,  but  the  question  was,  whether  it  had  been  fulfilled?  With 
respect  to  (xreece,  he  had  already  distinctly  stated,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  from 
that  single  case,  to  found  any  suspicion  against  France;  yet  still  the  occupation  of 
Greece,  and  the  retention  of  a  strong  post  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  examples 
which  no  one  could  say  might  not  be  dangerous  if  followed  in  other  places;  and  he 
ow  ued  they  afforded  additional  rca^ion,  in  his  mind,  for  vlewiug  with  some  degree  of 
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jealousy  the  descent  now  made  on  the  papal  territory.  With  respect  to  Bdgian^  hi 
could  not  agreu  with  his  noble  friend,  that  the  0vil  had  terminated  when  the  Fraaeh 
troops  evacuated  that  country.  The  evil  was  in  the  example  of  a  great  power  oeen- 
pying  part  of  an  independent  state,  without  being  able  to  assign  any  ■■tiafw;l<iiy  ita- 
son,  nor  having  previously  communicated  with  her  allies, 
llie  subject  then  dropped. 


MUNICIPAL  POLICE. 
March  7,  1832. 

Sia  RoBKRT  Peel  said,  he  should  now  put  a  question  to  the  noblo  kud  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  on  a  subject  connected  with  domestic  poiicy*  to  whieh 
he  hoped  for  a  more  satisfactory  reply  than  that  given  by  his  noble  friend  f Lord 
Palmerston)  to  the  Questions  put  to  him  respecting  foreign  policy.  It  wonld  be  ia 
the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  on  the  ^th  of  December  last,  in  coneequeneeef 
an  address  proposed  by  his  Majesty^s  ministers,  in  which  the  House  UDanimoDily 
concurred,  the  Ilouse  assured  his  Miijesty  that,  in  obedience  to  the  t«<MMniwffM|^tiii 
contained  in  his  most  g^iicious  speech,  thev  would  take  into  oonsideraiioa  wamt 
measure  for  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  police  in  the  cities  and  towni  of  die 
kingdom,  with  the  view  to  the  better  maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  Thla  addivM 
having  been  presented  to  his  Majesty  early  in  the  month  of  December,  it  was  bdC 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  his  Majesty  should  now  begin  to  enquire  whr  partia- 
ment  did  not  proc^  to  fulfil  its  promise.  Without  pressing  that  topic,  however, 
he  hoped  he  should  not  be  considered  premature  if,  after  three  months  Iwd  pMnd, 
he  enquired  of  the  noble  lord  whether  any  measure  was  about  to  be  broi^gtit  fbr^ 
ward  ?  There  was  no  part  of  his  Majesty's  speech  of  which  he  so  much  approved 
as  the  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  municipal  police — if  by  mniueipal  vras 
meant  the  police  of  large  towns.  It  w«is  a  most  important  subject,  and  one  vrUeh 
c.'dled  for  oil  the  energy  and  attention  of  government ;  for,  if  it  should  be  Idft  to  the 
local  interests  in  the  difl!erent  towns,  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
intentions  of  government  would  bo  wholly  defeated.  He  begged,  therefore^  to  ask 
the  noble  lord,  whether  his  Majesty *»  ministers  had  made  up  their  mind  as  to  tin 
course  they  shoidd  pursue  on  this  subject  ?  whether  they  had  made  up  their  miod 
to  introduce  any  measure  for  the  establishment  of  the  police;  or  whether  they  fonnd 
the  difficuldos  arising  from  local  circumstances  so  great,  that  they  thought  it  would 
be  necessary  to  submit  the  question,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  committee  f 

Lord  Althorp  entirely  concurred  with  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  this  snUeet 
was  one  of  considerable  importance.  It  had  been  for  some  time  under  the  conridcf^ 
ation  of  government,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  his  Miyosty^s  govtra- 
ment  to  introduce  a  measure  with  resi)ect  to  the  I'stablishment  of  a  muniopal  poKre. 
He  was  not  able  to  state,  however,  that  the  measure  was  yet  in  so  perfect  a  fiirm 
that  it  could  be  produced. 


TITHES  (IRELAND,. 
March  8,  1832 

Mr.  Stanley  moved,  *'  That  the  House  do  resoive  itself  into  a  Committee  ci  Out 
whole  House,  and  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair." 

'J' ho  question  having  been  put, — 

Mr.  Hrownlow  concluded  a  long  si>ecch  by  moving  as  an  amendment,  **  Thai 
ivith  a  view  to  a  full  enquiry  into  the  whole  question  of  tithes,  and  to  tlie  juit 
appropriation  of  church  pro|)erty,  the  debate  be  adjourned  till  the  whole  ci  Out 
enquiry  be  concluded  by  ttie  tithe  committee,  and  the  evidence  and  the  report  be 
both  laid  before  the  House." 

The  amendment  having  been  seconded, — 

8iB  RooEBT  p£KL  suggcstcd  that  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  tfrarat^''f 
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their  views  as  to  the  order  of  proceeding,  and  as  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  the  proposition  to  be  suhmitted  by  the  government.  There  was  at  present  a 
mixed  discussion  of  two  questions,  and,  till  they  were  separated,  they  could  reach  no 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  moved  the  amendment,  thought 
it  would  be  better  if  his  Majesty's  government  wouhl  come  forward  with  a  distinct 
proposition.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  his  Majesty^s  govern- 
ment were  enabled  to  state  its  proposition  in  committee,  and  for  the  House  to  dis- 
pose of  it  on  its  own  merit,  and  avoid  all  discussion  as  to  the  form  of  proceedings. 
The  question  was,  what  course  was  most  conformable  to  the  usage  and  practice  of 
the  House;  and,  in  offering  his  opinion  on  that,  he  gave  no  opinion  on  the  merit  of 
the  propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee.  Reserving  his  opinion  on  them 
till  the  proper  time  c^me  when  they  were  proposed  by  the  government,  he  must  say, 
that  the  course  proposed  by  the  government  was  most  conformable  to  the  usages 
of  the  House.  It  was  sup[H)sed  that  one  part  of  the^e  propositions  was  to  vote 
money  for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  If  that  were  the  case — as  it  was  impossible 
that  his  Majesty's  government  could  make  any  proposition  of  that  kind  except  in 
committee — it  surely  would  be  inconvenient  to  discuss  one  part  of  the  proposition 
in  committee,  and  the  other  part  while  the  Speaker  was  in  the  chair.  There  was 
also  a  standing  order  of  the  House — an  order  to  provide  a  security  against. any  sudden 
change  in  the  religious  establishments  of  the  country,  that  no  business  relating  to 
religion,  or  to  the  laws  concerning  religion,  should  ever  be  brought  before  the 
House  till  after  it  had  been  considered  in  committee  and  agreed  to.  lie  did  not  say, 
that  the  propositions  of  the  government  related  precisely  to  religion,  yet  they  were 
so  connected  with  it,  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether  it  ought  not  first  to  be  con- 
sidered in  committee.  IWsides,  going  into  committee  was  an  additional  security 
against  surprise.  By  assenting  to  the  Speaker  leaving  the  chair,  hon.  members 
pledged  themselves  to  nothing;  and  though  the  resolutions  might  bo  approye<l  of  in 
committee,  the  House  might  reject  them  on  bringing  up  the  report.  It  afforded, 
therefore,  an  additional  opportunity  for  discussion,  and  he  considered  that  both 
friends  and  foes  might  concur  in  the  course  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
Groing  into  committee  was  but  a  preliminary  step ;  and  only  secured  against  pre- 
cipitate discussion. 

Towards  the  close  of  tlic  debate, — 

Mr.  Jephson  asked  the  right  hon.  secretary,  whether  he  would  go  into  committee, 
jiro  forma  f 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  he  would  not  even  go  so  far  to>night;  but  would,  on 
carrying  his  motion,  not  move  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair,  but  postpone  the 
committee  to  a  future  night. 

The  Hou«e  divided  on  Mr.  Hrownlow's  amendment:  Ayes,  31  ;  Noes,  314  — 
majority,  283. 

Question  put  on  the  original  motion,  and  committee  postptmed  till  Monday. 


WEST  INDIA  COLONIES. 
March  9,  183*2. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  rose  to  a<ik  his  Majesty's  Government  whether  any 
despatches  had  l)cen  reci'ivcd  from  the  West  Indies,  and  whether  their  contents  were 
calculato<l  to  allay  the  extreme  anxiety  created  by  the  intelligence  received  through 
other  channels  with  regard  to  the  Islands  of  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  St.  Lueia? 

I»rd  Howick  said  that  despatches  had  been  received  that  morning  at  the  Colonial 
Office.  The  intelligence  fn)m  Jamaica  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory;  with  respect 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies  to  which  the  noble  maniuis  had  alluded,  he  was 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  state  of  those  colonies  of  a  nature  to  ex- 
cite the  slightest  unoaiiiness. 

A  rather  warm  discussion  having  ensued, — 

Sir  Robert  Pekl  said,  no  one  could  feel  astonishment  that  the  remarks  of  the 
noble  lord,  the  under  secretary  for  the  colonies,  should  excite  comment.  He,  how- 
ever, would  abstain  from  entering  into  any  consideration  of  the  order  in  council  to 
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which  reference  had  been  made.  lie  must  observe,  however,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  hod  protested  not  only  against  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the 
government,  but  also  against  the  tone  and  tomi)cr  in  which  that  mode  was  put  in 
action.  lie  well  recollected  the  expressions  which  had  been  used  by  a  gentleman 
of  a  high  and  honourable  character,  and  who  iield  an  important  judicial  sitnation 
under  the  government.  That  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  be  was 
authorized  by  the  free  {>eoplc  of  colour  in  Jamaica,  to  i^ay  that  they  were  ready  to  makea 
sacrifice  of  their  projK'rty  in  their  slaves.  [Dr.  Lushington  expressed  his  dissent.]— 
Such  was  his  recollection,  and  although  he  might  be  mistaken,  nothing  short  of  the 
explicit  contradiction  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself  would  lead  him  to 
that  belief.  There  was  also  another  statement  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman which  likewise  impressed  itself  on  his  mind  at  the  time,  and  it  was  to  this 
effect — that  if  the  white  inhal)itants  of  Jamaica  breathed  a  word  of  sedition  against 
the  government,  he  would  undertake  to  say,  that  the  free  ]>eople  of  colour  wonM  be 
ready  to  rise  and  to  support  the  government.  Such  were  the  sentiments  propagated 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  he  lamenteil  at  the  time  to  hear  them,  be- 
cause they  were  calculated  to  defeat  and  not  to  forward  the  object  which  the  House 
had  in  view.  He  lamenteii  also  the  language  which  had  been  used  on  the  same 
occasion  by  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Ilowick).  Inexperienced  as  the  noble  lord  waii, 
he  thought  he  would  have  acted  only  with  becoming  modesty  and  caution  if  he  had 
taken  a  course  far  less  nositive  and  obnoxious.  It  was  not  only  arbitrary  bnt  pre- 
posterous to  siay  to  a  colony  with  a  legislative  assembly,  you  shall  adopt  an  order  in 
council,  without  the  slightest  alteration,  as  your  law;  that  order  in  council  being 
only  in  a  state  of  preparation  when  that  unmeasured  declaration  was  made.  At  the 
time  of  that  proceeding  he  stated  he  could  not  defend  the  conduct  of  the  colonies. 
He  thought  the  colonies  tardy  in  adopting  necessary  and  salutary  regulations;  bnt 
he  also  thought  the  means  taken  to  compel  them  to  ado])t  those  regulations  most 
unwise  and  most  unjust.  He  well  recollected  it  hail  been  said,  that  all  appeals  bad 
been  made  to  the  colonists  which  humanity  could  dictate,  but  that  their  avarice  had 
overcome  them.  The  course  taken  by  the  government,  and  those  who  supported  its 
conduct,  had  excited  stronger  ]):ussions  than  even  that  of  avarice.  They  had  excited 
the  ]»assi()ns  of  horror,  priile,  and  jealousy.  Whatever  the  noble  lord  and  the  govern- 
ment mi^ht  think,  those  i)as»ions  would  be  found  too  strong  for  control.  Such  wai 
his  recollcL'tion  of  what  had  trant^pired,  and  such  his  opiuions  respecting  it,  though 
he  ho{K.Hl  that  his  antici{);itions  would  not  be  realized. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Lushington, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  even  the  language  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
shouM  not  lead  him  into  a  discussion  upon  slavery.  He  was  only  anxious  to  preveDt 
it  from  bi.*ing  suppose<l  that  he  had  uttered  one  syllable  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
coloured  [>opulation  of  Jamaica,  or  of  any  of  our  possessions  in  the  Wcat  Indies. 


PAilLIAMENTAHY  REFORM. 
Mabcu  9,  1»32. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  ctmmiittee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for 
England. 

On  the  question  that  Whitby  stand  part  of  schedule  D, — 

SiB  lloHKKT  Pki:i„  Hsiug  after  i^rd  John  Russell,  s;iid,  he  quite  despaired  of  do- 
ing  any  thing  with  Whitby;  the  ea!»e  was  so  very  bad  a  one,  und,  judging  from  the 
past,  the  wor^e  the  ease — the  larger  the  majority  in  its  s»upiK)rt.  lie  should  imagine 
that  the  noble  lord  oppo>ite  would  admit,  that,  even  if  he  were  successful  in  ncgatit- 
ing  the  charge  of  undue  partiality  towards  l(K*al  intl>re^t^,  his  success  in  refuting  that 
charge  wouhl  not  be  conclusive  as  to  the  propriety  of  selecting  this  place.  During 
the  course*  of  these  lengthened  discussions  nu  one  luid  abstained  more  than  be  hsd 
from  making  accusations  of  ])urtiulity  against  his  Majesty's  ministers.  lie  wished  lu 
argue  on  the  reason  of  each  ca>c,  on  that  which  was  evident  and  notorious  to  all 
iK'cause  it  «as  impossible  for  him  to  dive  into  the  secret  motivi*s  of  the  goTemmtni. 
liut  he  must  couteud,  that  his  Majesty's  government,  when  they  were  eatablisbii4f 
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an  entirely  new  franchise,  were  under  a  positive  obligation  to  put  the  House  in 
possession  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  selected  one  town  in  preierence  to  another. 
They  had  a  great  privilege  to  bestow;  and  no  one  could  doubt  that,  where  there 
were  various  and  nicely  balanced  claims  for  that  privilege,  the  decision  upon  such 
claims  ought  to  be  carefully  and  deliberately  made,  and  upon  principles  of  impartial 
justice.  It  had  been  truly  observed,  that  this  was  a  most  important  consideration 
in  another  point  of  view.  The  noble  lord  opposite  had  told  the  House,  that  it  was 
their  wish  that  this  measure  should  be  so  far  final  as,  at  least,  not  to  be  subject  to 
continual  and  annual  change.  It  was  of  importance,  then,  that  the  parliaments 
which  succeeded  the  pre^^ent  one  should  be  enabled  to  say,  "  We  will  resist  the  inno- 
vations which  are  now  proposed,  because,  in  the  year  1832,  an  arrangement  was. 
made  which  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and  they  shall  en- 
dure at  least  for  a  time.'^  But  if  the  decision  was  mode  upon  unjust  or  erroneous 
grounds,  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  arrangement  could  endure  for  a  single 
session,  because  the  new  parliament  would  have  a  right  to  repudiate  the  decision  of 
the  present,  if  they  could  show  that  decision  to  be  contrary  to  reason  or  to  equity. 
The  noble  lord  said,  supposing  towns  had  declined  in  population,  there  could  be  no 
reason  why  important  interests  should  not  be  represented.  This  might  be  just  with 
respect  to  such  places  as  Portsmouth,  or  Plymouth,  or  Leeds.  In  an  immense  place 
which  had  contained  a  population  of  70,000,  he  would  admit  that  a  small  decrease 
in  that  amount  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be  unrepresented.  lie  would  admit  to 
the  noble  lord,  that  supposing  it  hod  decreased  10,000,  the  remaining  G0,000  would 
be  sufficient  to  induce  the  House  to  give  the  place  representation,  conformably  to  the 
principles  of  this  bill;  but  a  place  which  contained  no  more  than  7,000  inhabitants, 
ought  not  to  acquire  a  new  ri^ht  in  preference  to  other  places  much  more  populoos 
and  flourishing.  Would  the  noble  lord  have  the  goodness  to  look  to  the  return  of 
the  population  of  Whitby  for  the  year  1831?  The  population  of  Whitby  at  that 
period  was  7,705,  and  the  amount  of  assessed  taxes  paid  by  it,  £869.  That  was  the 
claim  the  town  of  Whitby  had  to  representation.  It  was  no  answer  to  say — "  Oh, 
I  am  going  to  include  a  great  district  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  will  swell  the 
population  up  to  10,000.''  The  cpiestion  was,  what  claim  the  town  of  W^hitby  had, 
not  the  adjoining  parish  or  district?  How  could  this  case  be  defended  on  any  one 
assignable  principle?  How  was  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  case  of  Dartmouth? 
If  it  were  really  of  consequence  to  define  the  comparative  importance  of  the  places  on 
which  disfrancliisement  should  fall,  why  should  not  the  same  principle  be  applied  to 
the  places  which  wore  to  be  enfranchised  ?  Apply  Lieut.  Drummond's  calculation 
to  towns  that  will  remain  unrepresented;  take  their  population  and  the  amount  of 
their  assessed  taxes,  and  many  w^ill  be  found  with  claims  superior  to  those  of  either 
Whitby  or  W^alsall.  On  what  principle  was  Whitby  to  have  a  member?  Was 
population  the  test?  How  did  that  agree  with  Merthyr-Tydvil ?  Were  the  ship- 
ping interests  the  test?  The  House  were  about  to  give  two  members  to  Liverpool, 
two  only  to  Toxteth-park  and  Liverpool  united.  Would  any  man  deny  that  the 
shipping  interests  would  be  better  represented  by  three  members  to  Liverpool,  than 
by  a  separate  one  to  Whitby?  But,  supposing  he  was  told,  "  We  think  it  right  that 
Yorkshire  should  have  another  member.  We  will  compare  the  number  of  members 
for  the  county  of  York  with  the  population,  and  on  this  ground  wc  will  exclude 
l^Ierthyr-Tydvil  and  Toxteth-park,  and  provide  an  additional  representative  for  York- 
shire." If  he  was  met  with  this  assertion,  he  would  ask,  why  then  was  Whitby 
chosen  in  preference  to  Doncaster?  Whitby  had  a  population  of  7,765,  and  paid 
£869  in  assessed  taxes.  Doncaster  had  10,801  inhabitants,  and  paid  £3,520  in 
assessed  taxes,  just  four  times  as  much  as  Whitby;  and  if  you  were  to  act  by  Don- 
caster as  you  did  by  Whitby,  and  incoq)orated  with  it  the  neighbouring  villages,  he 
would  undertake  to  make  it  ten  times  the  size  of  Whitby.  •  On  any  one  of  the  tests 
which  had  been  established,  he  could  discover  no  claim  Whitby  had  to  representation. 
But  the  House  was  told  it  had  fishing  interests.  The  fishing  interest  was  to  have  a 
member.  This  accounted  for  the  boundary  assigned  to  the  new  borough  of  Whitby. 
He  entreated  members  to  refer  to  the  volume  of  boundaries.  They  would  find  the 
boundary  of  the  borough  of  Whitby  a  great  curiosity;  it  included  a  large  slice  of 
the  German  ocean,  which  might  abound  with  fish,  but  could  have  no  £10  house- 
holders.    The  boundary  was  unintelligible  to  him  before,  but  the  fishing  li«teriit 
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explained  it  til.    But  the  noble  lord  asked,  "  AVliy  will  you  bear  so  hard  on  tUs  on- 
fortunate  place,  why  will  you  aggravate  its  misfortunes,  why  refuse  to  enfranchiM 
it  when  it  is  suffering  under  a  decrease  of  its  trade  and  population?    When  did  the 
title  of  Whitby  to  be  thus  represented  arise?    Had  the  noble  lord  such  respect  for 
prescription  as  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Whitby  because  it  had  stood  in  this  bill  for 
some  six  months?    Was  this  the  ground  upon  which  the  Ilouse  was  asked  not  to 
bear  hard  upon  this  place  when  it  was  suffering  under  a  state  of  decay?    Why,  this 
might  be  a  good  argument  if  the  title  of  the  place  were  as  ancient  as  that  of  ihs 
noble  lord;  but  not  a  word  about  the  pre.scription  was  heard  in  favour  of  Dartmonlb. 
1*he  actual  possession  of  centuries  was  disre|;ar(]ed  in  the  case  of  Dartmoath,  but 
Whitby,  with  its  imperfect  title  of  six  months,  must  be  protected  in  this  instance. 
There  reallv  never  was  a  case  so  utterly  destitute  of  any  foundation  whatever  as 
this  one  of  Whitby.     To  sue  on  behalf  of  a  place  in  forma  pauperis,  to  daiin  repre- 
sentation for  it,  because  its  trade  and  assessed  taxes  had  decreased,  appeared  to  hira 
so  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  this  billf  but  above  all,  so  weU  odcalated  to 
cause  an  alteration  in  the  bill  in  the  very  first  session  of  the  next  parliament,  that  be 
hoped  the  noble  lords  would  consent  to  select  Toxteth- {mrk  or  Merthirr-Tydvil,  and 
allow  the  bomugh  of  Whitby  to  retire  with  a  good  grace,  and  with  that  general 
sympathy  which  was  due  to  its  decaying  trade  and  decreasing  population. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  Whitby  stand  part  of  schednle  D: 
Ayes,  221;  Noes,  120;  majority,  101. 


TITHES  (IRELAND). 
Madch  13,  181^2. 

Mr.  Stanley  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day,  for  the  Honso  to  resolve  itself  into 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  Tithes  (Ireland),  and  on  the  question  being  put  that 
the  Speaker  leave  the  Chair, 

Mr  Wallace  said  he  could  not  consent  to  the  House  going  into  a  Committee, 
until  sufficient  time  should  have  been  given  to  the  Irish  members  to  consult  their 
constituents.     He  would  divide  the  House. 

At  the  request  of  several  members,  Air.  Wallace  consented  to  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion, and  the  House  went  into  C'onmiittee. 

Mr.  Stanley  then  rose,  and  in  the  couriw  of  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  proposed 
the  following  resolutions : — 

lA. — "  That  it  appears  to  this  Committee,  that,  in  several  parts  of  Ireland,  an 
orgaJiisA^  and  systematic  opposition  has  been  made  to  the  payment  of  fithd,  by 
which  the  law  has  been  rendered  unavailing,  and  many  of  the  clcr^men  of  the 
Established  Church  have  been  reduced  to  great  pecuniary  distress. 

2nd. — "  That,  in  order  to  afford  relief  to  this  distress,  it  is  expedient  that  hu 
Migesty  should  be  empowered  upon  the  application  of  the  liord-lieutenant,  or  other 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  Ireland,  to  direct  that  there  be  issued  from  the  Con« 
solldated  Fund  such  sums  as  may  be  requirtHl  for  this  purpose.  That  the  sams  sa 
issued  shall  be  distributed  bv  the  Lord-lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  gover- 
nors of  Ireland,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Trivy  Council,  in  advances  propor- 
tioned to  the  incomes  of  the  incumbents  of  benefices  wherein  the  tithes  or  oths 
composition,  lawfully  due,  may  have  been  withheld,  according  to  a  scale,  diminisli- 
ing  as  the  incomes  of  such  incumbents  increai>e. 

3rd. — "  That,  for  the  more  effiKstual  vindication  of  the  authority  of  the  law,  and 
as  a  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  sums  so  to  be  advanced,  his  Mijesty  may  be 
empowered  to  levy,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  to  be  passed  for  this  purpose,  ihs 
amount  of  arrears  for  the  tithes  or  tithe  composition  of -the  whole,  or  any  part,  of 
the  yi*ar  1831,  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  (he  clergy,  for  any  arrvar  wbicb 
may  be  due  for  a  lunger  period;  reserving,  in  the  first  instance,  the  amount  of  snd 
advances,  and  paying  over  the  remaining  balance  to  the  legal  claimants.** 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  towanls  the  close  of  which, — 

SiB  UoBLKT  Pkel  Said:  Sir,  I  am  desirous,  before  this  discussion  termiaalw,  if 
explaining  the  course  which  it  is  my  intention  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the 
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lions  which  have  been  moved  bj  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ;  and  although  it  is  the 
usual  practice  for  persons  addressing  this  House  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the 
subject  on  which  they  are  about  to  speak,  yet  I  think  I  can  truly  state,  without  any 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  parliamentary  experience  of  twenty 
years,  I  never  recollect  a  discussion,  the  bsue  of  which  was  of  more  importance  to 
the  foundations  of  government,  and  to  the  security  of  the  institutions  of  this  country, 
than  must  be  the  issue  of  the  discussion  before  the  House.  I  consider,  Sir, 
that  although  there  are  throe  resolutions  moved  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  yet 
two  of  them  are  of  so  much  more  importance  than  the  other,  that  to  these  two  I 
shall  exclusively  direct  my  attention.  The  two  resolutions  to  which  I  allude  are 
these:  the  first  pledges  the  House  to  enable  the  executive  government  of  Ireland, 
having  advanced  certain  sums  for  the  relief  of  the  sufiering  clergy,  to  recover  the 
amount  of  these  sums  from  those  by  whom  they  are  justly  repayable;  and  the  other 
pledges  the  House  to  take  into  consideration  an  extensive  change  in  the  mode  of 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  which 
change  will  involve  the  commutation  of  tithe,  either  for  an  equivalent  in  land,  or 
for  a  rent-charge  upon  land.  I  shall  invert,  in  the  consideration  which  I  shall  give 
to  these  two  propositions,  the  order  in  which  I  have  stated  them,  and  consider  the 
latter  in  the  first  instance.  I  own  that,  abstractedly,  and  on  general  principles,  I 
object  to  pledge  the  House  prospectively  to  the  adoption  of  any  particular  course,  at 
a  future  period.  I  have  uniformly  objected  to  this  course.  1  can  scarcely  recall  to 
my  recollection  a  single  instance  in  which  I  have  been  a  party  to  a  pledge  that  the 
House  would,  on  some  future  occasion,  adopt  a  certain  measure.  A  vague  engage- 
ment that  the  House  will,  on  some  future  occasion,  do  that  which  is  best  for  th« 
country,  is  unnecessary,  because  the  presumption  should  be,  that  at  all  times  par* 
liament  vrill  be  ready  to  act  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
public.  I  object  to  such  a  course,  because  I  think  it  is  an  improper  mode  of 
relieving  ourselves  from  present  difficulties  to  enter  into  engagements,  when  we  are 
not  prepared  with  measures  of  practical  detail,  without  the  accompaniment  of 
whicn  those  engagements  cannot  be  redeemed.  The  whole  history  of  parliament 
has  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  hasty  adoption  of  pledges  of  this  nature.  With 
respect  to  this  very  question  of  tithes,  there  is  a  proceeding  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  present,  which  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  danger — the  extreme  incon* 
venience,  at  least — of  entering  into  pledges.  There  was  a  time  when  a  pledge  was 
given  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  commutation  of  tithes ;  but  to  this 
day  that  pledge  remains  unredeemed,  and  the  subject  of  that  pledge  continues  now 
in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  at  the  time  the  pledge  was  made.  At  the  period 
of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  9th  of  April,  16o2,  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  a 
resolution  of  this  nature-^*^  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  appointed  to 
receive  proposals  for  the  better  propagation  of  the  gospel,  to  take  into  sp^y  consi- 
deration how  a  convenient  and  competent  maintenance  for  a  godly  and  able  ministry 
may  be  settled  in  lieu  of  tithes,  and  present  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  House." 

Whether  any  proposals  were  ultimately  made  for  better  providing  for  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel,  or  whether  the  committee  reported  their  opinion  thereon  to  the 
House,  I  know  not :  hut,  at  any  rate,  no  commutation  of  tithe  took  place,  nor  was 
any  alteration  made  of  the  system  that  had  theretofore  existed.  The  account  given 
by  the  historian  of  the  circumstances  preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  appointment 
of  this  committee,  is  both  interesting:  and  instructive.  He  says,  that— "The  pay- 
ment of  tithes  was  a  source  of  continual  grievance  to  the  country  people,  and  was 
the  subject  of  repeated  petitions  to  parliament,  and  parliament  was  forced  often  to 
promise  redress;  and  so,  for  a  pretence  of  ease  and  quiet,  they  referred  the  question 
to  a  committee,  to  consider  how  a  convenient  and  competent  maintenance  for  a 
godly  and  able  ministry  might  be  made  in  lieu  of  tithes.  But  (says  the  historian) 
the  lay  impropriators  fn  the  House  would  never  consent  to  extinguish  their  own 
interests,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  plan  was  abandoned." 

Now,  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  course  which  even  that  parliament 
took  in  the  year  1GJ2.  Although  they  entered  into  an  unwise  engagement  to  abo- 
lish tithe  by  commutation,  yet  they  did  not  think  it  just^  when  they  entered  into 
that  engagement,  to  encourage  the  refusal  of  the  payment  of  tithe  in  the  interim 
that  might  elapse  between  the  appointment  of  the  committee  and  the  final  a^juat* 
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mcnt  of  the  question  by  parliament:  for  even  that  parliament  which  had  aboliihid 
monarchy — that  parliament  which  had  abolished  the  House  of  Lords — that  pwiiaF 
ment  which  was  adverse  to  the  established  religion  of  the  couotry — had  ftdl  tliii 
sense  of  justice  to  resolve  on  tiie  very  occasion  when  the  question  A  another  maia- 
tenance  for  the  clergy  was  under  discussion — **  That  tithe*  ahall  be  paid  at 
formerly,  until  such  maintenance  be  fettled/*  Upon  the  question  being  pot,  a 
resolution  to  that  eifect  was  moved  as  an  amendment,  and  a  division  took  plMi 
when  it  was  carried  in  the  afhrmative  by  a  majority  of  twent^-MTen  votm  against 
seventeen.  That  very  parliament,  I  sa>,  which  had  entend  into  an  unwise  pMg* 
of  abolishing  tithes,  by  the  very  same  vote  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  eaiitiBg 
law  should,  in  the  mean  time,  be  maintained,  and  the  tithes  be  paid.  Wbv  than. 
Sir,  I  say,  if  we  imitate  the  exami)le  of  that  parliament  with  respect  to  the  deMnie- 
tion  of  tithes,  let  us.  at  lea.st,  also  follow  it  in  the  second  precedent  wjiich  it  baa  Ml 
us,  and,  by  a  simultaneous  engagement,  ])ledge  ourselves  to  maintain  the  law  and 
vindicate  the  authority  of  parliament.  I  statuil  before.  Sir,  that  my  general  eoune 
has  been  to  object  to  re^iolutions  involving  such  pledges  as  the  resolution  I  am 
now  considering  involves,  hut  such  is  my  sense  of  the  difficultie«  of  thia  qoeitioa 
— difficulties  for  which  some  immediate  ])ractical  solution  must  be  found,  that  I  am 
content  to  make  an  exception  with  resiieet  to  tbis  ease,  if  I  must  pay  that  price,  ia 
order  that  I  may  have  an  assurance  fmm  the  King^s  government  that  the  law  ihall 
be  vindicated.  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  acting  with  due  regard  to  the  intemts 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  if  1  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  make  that  exception.  I 
am,  therefore,  roadv  to  agree  to  a  resolution  which  pledges  me  to  the  conaideratiQn 
of  some  plan,  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  the  Established  (^hurch  in 
Ireland,  us  a  substitute  and  just  ei{uivalent  for  the  provision  by  means  of  tilhe.  To 
the  wording  of  that  n.*>olution  1  do  certainly  object;  not  because  J  entertain  any 
material  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the  main  object  of  that  resolution,  fnim  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  moved  it,  but  because  I  fear  the  danger  of  misconstruction 
in  Ireland.  I  think,  Sir,  it  is  most  unwise,  in  that  resolution,  to  use  the  words 
**  extinction  of  tithes."  I  am  aware  that,  in  almost  every  Inclosure  Act  in  this 
country,  those  words  are  use<I ;  but  they  are  not  used  nntil  the  land  for  which  tht 
tithe  so  to  be  cxtinguishtHl  is  commuted,  is  actually  provided  and  allotted  to  tht 
owner  of  the  tithe.  Hut  here  wc  use  the  words  before  the  equivalent  is  provided, 
nay,  before  any  plan  for  its  provision  is  matured,  or  even  proposed,  for  considei^ 
tion.  Therefore  it  is,  that  I  fear  we  are  exciting  false  hopes.  The  words  ^  extinc- 
tion of  tithes"  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  coni-trued  by  the  pras«mtry  of  Ireland,  to 
mean  that  tithes  are  extinguished,  and  therefore  are  no  longer  payable.  Now, 
as  I  think  t\%o  years  must  elapse  before  any  plan  which  government  maydctecmine 
upon  can  be  carrittl  into  effect,  1  fear  that  such  an  erroneous  impression  prevailing 
in  Ireland,  in  the  niean  time  will  lead  to  the  spreading  of  the  combination  against 
tithes,  and  tend  to  defeat  the  object  which  his  Migesty^s  government  has  in  view. 
I  give  my  consent,  Sir,  to  the  last  of  these  resolutions,  upon  the  distinct  nnder^ 
stcinding  that  it  is  meant  to  provide  for  the  Church  of  Iniand  a  just  and  fair  equi- 
valent. The  hon.  and  learno<l  gentleman  who  spoke  Ust,  says  he  attaches  gresl 
importance  to  the  omission  of  the  words  'Mhe  revenues  of  the  church  wiU  he  effe^ 
tually  secured,"  which  wunls,  he  obscnes,  though  omitted  here,  are  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  connnittee.  Now,  I  think,  and  I  t«hall  continue  so  te  think  until  I  an 
eontradicterl,  that  the  right  htm.  gentleman  who  prepared  the  report  of  which  these 
wonU  stand  a  ])arf,  clearly  meant  it  to  be  understood  that,  in  commuting  tilhe  for 
land,  the  a])propriatiiin  is  to  be  to  the  church  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  means,as  the  ivfiort 
cxi)resses  it,  eirectually  to  sinrure  the  revenues  of  the  church.  1  do  not  intend  to 
exclude  (for  I  think  an  eufpiiry  may  lie  necessary) — I  do  not  intend  to  exclude  a  fair 
and  just  consideration  of  the  present  state  of  the  church  in  Ireland;  but  this  is  what 
I  mean — I  give  my  support  to  that  ri'stdution,  u]ion  the  clear  understanding  that 
those  revenues  wlii<h  an*  to  U*  proxidt^l  for  by  the  church,  in  lieu  of  the  titht 
at  present  iiayable  to  that  ehurch.  are  to  be  appropriated  strictly  to  ecclesiastical 
]>urpf»ses.  These  wen*  the  gmunds  ii|i(}n  w  hieh  1  consented  to  the  report — these  are  the 
gntunds  upon  which  I  consent  to  the  resolution;  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  are  other  matters  connected  with  the  ehurch  (the  question  of  church-rates  b 
one)  which  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  different  fuotiug  from  the  present;  of  all  tucb 
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matters  I  wish  to  see  the  final  adjustment,  and  thus  to  prevent,  if  it  be  possible,  the 
seeds  of  future  agitation  from  being  left  to  germinate  among  an  easily-excited  people. 
One  of  my  main  reasons  for  resolving  to  adopt  this  course  is,  the  support  which  his 
Majesty^s  government  will  derive  from  it  in  carrying  into  effect  that  other  resolution, 
in  my  opinion  of  equal  importance  to  the  one  to  which  I  have  been  alluding;  1  mean 
the  resolution  which  enables  the  government  to  recover  from  those  who  are  justly 
and  legally  liable  to  the  payment  of  them,  the  arrears  of  tithes,  so  as  to  reimburse 
the  sum  which  the  government  may  advance  out  of  the  public  funds  to  the  suffering 
clergy  of  Ireland.  But,  Sir,  before  1  a})proach  the  important  question  that  is  involved 
In  that  resolution,  tlie  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Kildare  (Mr.  OTerrall)  must 
allow  me  to  refer  to  one  part  of  his  speech,  which  it  was  with  great  pain  I  heard 
him  deliver  —  a  speech  which,  in  manner  and  matter,  completely  observed  the 
precept  given  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  who  said  that,  in  discussing  the  question  of 
tithes,  it  was  desirable  it  should  be  done  suavUer  in  modu^  etfortiter  in  re — a  speech 
which  more  literally  corresponded  with  that  precept  I  never  heard  than  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Kildare.  The  argument  which  he  advanced,  if  well  founded, 
must  also  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  because 
that  argument  tends  to  show  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  hope  for  the  future  repose 
of  Ireland,  adopt  what  principle  we  may  fur  the  commutation  of  tithes.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said — and  it  was  with  extreme  pain  that  1  heard  the  observation — that  he 
objected  altogether  to  the  payment  of  tithes  on  principle,  and  that  he  considered  the 
payment  as  a  degradation  and  as  a  badge  of  conquest  and  of  servitude.  I  regard 
this,  Sir,  as  proceeding  from  a  lloman  Catholic,  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  objection. 
I  did  hope  that  the  removal  of  all  civil  distinctions,  and  the  footing  of  perfect  equality 
upon  which  that  gentleman  and  all  his  fellow  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  been  placed, 
bad  merged  in  oblivion  those  irritating  topics  which  arose  from  ancient  conflicts  and 
ancient  triumphs.  Alas,  Sir,  how  dangerous  is  the  doctrine  which  this  argument 
involves!  how  fatal  to  the  security  of  all  other  property  in  the  state!    Does  the  hon. 

fentleman  recollect  by  what  title  three-fourths  of  the  property  in  Ireland  are  held  F 
f  a  prescription  of  300  years  can  plead  nothing  in  favour  of  the  present  settlement 
of  the  property  of  the  church,  how  unlikely  is  it  that  a  prescription  of  150  years  can 
plead  in  favour  of  the  settlement  of  lay  property!  Does  the  hon.  gentleman  know 
how  much  of  Ireland  has  been  subject  to  confiscation  and  forfeiture,  on  account 
of  those  very  conflicts  to  which  he  has  referred,  and  against  the  recurrence  of  which 
we  had  fondly  hoped,  and  had  a  right  to  believe,  a  barrier  had  been  raised  for  all  future 
time  by  the  act  of  emancipation?  But  now  the  hon.  gentleman — notwithstanding 
that  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  the  church  is  coeval,  not  with  the  rebellion  of 
1641,  not  with  the  revolution  of  1088,  but  with  the  reformation — comes  forth  and 
declares,  that  he  considers  it  as  a  badge  of  servitude  to  recognise  that  property,  and 
that  no  Roman  Oatholic  can  avoid  considering  it  in  that  d^ading  light.  He 
reserves  this  doctrine  until  after  the  period  when  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities 
have  been  removed.  A  ditFercnt  doctrine  was  advanced  before  that  period,  when,  in 
1825,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  state  of  Ireland ; 
the  evidence  given  on  that  occasion  had  a  material  influence  on  the  public  mind, 
and  tended  greatly  to  reconcile  it  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  evidence  given  before  that  committee,  by  some  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  Catholic  church,  is  there,  I  ask,  a  single  expression  from  which  it 
could  l)e  inferred  that  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  being  removed,  the  payment  of 
tithes  would  be  considered  by  them  as  a  degradation  and  badge  of  servitude?  Many 
of  them  objected  to  tithes  on  the  same  ground  on  which  a  Protestant  <might  object 
to  them;  but  not  a  man  said,  **  After  you  have  removed  onr  civil  disabilities,  you 
must  remove  the  burden  and  degradation  which  we  endure  in  the  payment  of  tithe 
to  the  clergy  of  a  Protestant  establishment.'^  This,  I  conceive.  Sir,  to  be  a  roost  im- 
portant part  of  the  (question  now  under  discussion;  and  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  I  am  right,  and  with  a  view  to  show  that,  at  that  period,  no  Roman 
Catholic  thought  that  the  payment  of  tithe  involved  any  degradation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  I  shall  adduce  evidence  which  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  must 
admit  to  be  of  the  most  unexceptionable  and  conclusive  character.  I  will  not  take 
the  evidence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laymen ;  I  go  to  the  fountain-head  upon  this 
■  point.   I  take  the  cvideuce  of  those  men  who,  from  their  religious  stations,  and  from 
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their  op|yort unities  of  intercourse  with  tlieir  flocks,  must  have  bad  the  faeit 
of  speaking  decidedly  upon  this  matter.     The  question  is  not — and  do  not  fel  aaj 
man  attempt  to  divert  us  from  the  real  question  now  at  issue  betvt'oeD  tho  hon.  gen- 
tleman and  m^'self — the  question  is  not,  whetlier  tithe  be  an  unsuitable  and  oawiae 
provision  for  the  clei^;  but  the  question  is,  whether  at  that  time  the  l^*M"an  Cn^hiHrr 
thought  that  the  payment  of  tithe  was  a  bodgeof  servitudeand  degradation,  and  wbcCher 
it  is  now  just  to  ai-gue  that  the  act  of  emancipation  will  be  incomplete  if  it  be  noC  ibl- 
lowed  by  tho  total  extinction  of  tithe?     1  will  first  take  tlie  evidence  of  the  moft 
reverend  Dr.  Kelly,  who,  I  believe,  was  titular  Archbishop  of  Tiuun.  This  evidcace 
will  bear  equally  upon  the  other  points  involved  in  the  present  discusnon.    He  said 
that,  in  the  year  1 8*20,  there  were  very  serious  disturbances  in  Mayo  and  Galwagr.  He  is 
asked,  "  Were  the  complaints  made  against  the  pressure  of  tithe  rather  Uum  agaiBvl 
the  pressure  of  any  other  charge?"   llis  answer  is — **  No;  they  eotefdain  equally  of 
high  rents,  grand  jury  cesses,  and  church-rates.   The  next  question  i*— *^The  cflbrts 
of  these  Kibbonmcn  were  not  directed  siMHsiatly  against  tithes?**    Hit  aniwer  ish— 
*'  Not  by  any  means — they  were  directed  more  Against  landlords.**  The  neat  witnsv 
whose  evidence  I  shall  refer  to  is  Dr.  Murray,  who  was  titular  ArchbislK^  of  E^blia. 
He  savs,  '^  It  is  a  general  feeling,  among  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestanta,  that  the 
establishment  is  unnecessarily  rich;  but  1  do  not  observe  any  feeling  in  Catbolies,  as 
Catholics,  to  exert  themselves  fur  its  curtailment  more  than  Protestanta.*  Why,  Sir, 
is  that  not  an  express  declaration  that  the  Catholics  did  not  consider  tithes  lo  the 
light  of  a  bodge  of  servitude?     But  to  proofed: — Dr.  Murray  is  asked,  *'  Do  vo« 
think  the  Catholic  population  would  exert  themselves  more  strongly  to  get  rid  of 
tithe  than  they  would  the  burthen  of  any  other  tax?  **  The  answer  is,  ^* I  do  not  tUnk 
they  would.*'    The  other  witness,  from  whose  evidence  I  shall  quote,  b  no  other  than 
Dr.  Doyle.    I  have  reserved  for  the  last,  the  evidence  of  this  reverend  prdale.    He 
is  referred,  in  the  course  of  his  examination,  to  certain  letters  published  under  the 
title  of  ^*  I.  K.  L.,**  and  is  asked  if  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  given  in  those  lettem 
of  the  established  church  of  Ireland?    His  answer  is,  *^  The  established  chureh  of 
Ireland  I  look  at  in  two  lights — as.  a  Christian  community,  and  as  a  eorporatien 
enjoying  vast  temporal  possessions.   As  a  Christian  church  consisting  of  a  hienueby 
and  professing  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  I  respect  it,  and  esteem  it  more  than 
any  other  church  in  the  universe  se[«rated  from  the  See  of  Rome.*'  He  is  then  asked 
this  question:  '^  Do  you  entertain  any  objection  to  the  establishment  of  the  chureh 
of  England  in  Ireland,  in  the  resiHTt  now  adverted  to,  which  a  Protestant  mi^t  not 
equally  feel?"  Ilis  answer  is,  **  I  uo  not  suppose  that  I  do.*'  lie  is  then  asked,  ^*WooU 
the  objection  to  tithes,  as  they  now  stand,  bo  removed,  in  any  degree,  by  gitinff 
admissibility  to  political  power  to  the  Roman  Catholic  laity?**  His  answer  is.  '*  YcaTl 
do  conceive  that  they  would  be  grcatlv  removed.**    He  is  asked,  "How  would 
titbits  become  less  objectionable,  considering  they  are  to  be  paid  by  the  people 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  tillage  of  land  ?  **    Ills  answer  is,  "  I  tnink,  if  fih»  praasnt 
Tithe  Composition  bill  were  universally  adopted,  or  a  compulsory  clause  ii 


in  it,  and  the  tithe  levied  by  an  acreable  tax,  that  it  would  excite  infinitriy  less 
discontint  than  exists  at  pn\cent.*'    Now,  Sir,  have  I  not  adduced  evidence  which 
proves  that,  even  before  the  Catholic  disabilities  were  removed,  tithes,  although 
considered  as  a  burthen,  were  not  so  considi-red  in  any  other  light  than  that  in 
which  every  species  of  tax  is  so  rt*garded?    And  if  these  were  the  feelings  ef 
Catholics  even  before  their  disabilities  were  removed,  may  we  not  justly  claim  frtan 
them,  now  that  every  vestige  of  civil  dii^tiuction  l>etwccn  Catholic  and  iVotcitant  is 
done  away,  that  recognition  of  the  right  tr)  tithe  which  even  before  was  not  withheld; 
more  esjiecially  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  admissions  made  by  them  on  Ihb 
very  pomt,  materially  influenced  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  to  consent  lo 
the  removal  of  their  disabilities  ?    I  will  now  address  mvself  to  the  speech  of  the 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Shell),  who  spoke  with  great  ability,  but  whose  speech  was 
more  remarkable  for  its  choice  of  language  than  for  tlic  weight  of  its  aigumenlr. 
I  must  say,  Sir,  that  those  arguments  look(\l  at  thn)ugh  the  fog  and  mist  of  metaphor 
and  oratorical  fii^iires,  are  a])t  to  hxim  rather  hirgcr  than  they  ought  to  do,  and  lo 
attrai^^t  more  attention  than  their  nulnrul  ])roporti()ns  entitle  them  to  recnvc.    The 
hon.  and  leanied  gentleman  says,  **  Ff»r  Git^V:^  sake,  conciliate  the*  people  of  In- 
land;" and  his  moile  of  conciliating  them  is  to  n>lievc  tlicm  from  toe  payment  ef 
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their  arrears  of  lithe.  "  I  admit/*  says  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  '*  that 
the  clergy  ought  to  be  paid,  and  that  the  landlords  ought  not  to  benefit  by  the 
remission  of  the  tithes.**  Now,  Sir,  I  mean  to  avail  myself  of  these  admissions, 
and  to  contend  that  such  admissions  l>eing  made,  first,  that  those  having  vested 
interests  should  be  provided  for;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  conformable  with 
justice  that  the  landlord  should  benefit  by  the  extinction  of  tithes ;  cadit  quaslio^ 
and  the  learned  gentleman  is  bound  to  support  these  resolutions.  The  first  admis- 
sion is,  that  the  clergy  ought  not  to  lose  their  property;  you  admit  they  have 
done  no  wrong,  and  must  not  be  the  sufferers.  Well,  then,  who  is  to  pay  them  P 
It  is  very  easy  to  say,  *'  Let  them  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund ;  but  such 
a  proposal  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  <hat  those  persons  who  pay  taxes 
are  to  pay  these  tithes  also.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  advises  conciliation 
in  the  arrangement  of  this  question ;  but  I  ask,  which  party  will  he  conciliate^ — 
those  who  have  paid  all  the  demands  that  are  due  from  them,  or  those  who  have 
refused  to  pay  P  Why  are  the  people  of  England,  and  that  part  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  who  have  paid  their  tithes,  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  arrears  of  tithe 
due  by  the  defaulters  P  What  justice,  what  conciliation  is  there  in  sa3ring  to  these 
persons,  "  Here  are  parties  who  have  not  paid  their  tithes,  and  therefore,  although 
you  have  paid  yours,  still  you  must  contribute  to  make  up  these  arrears  ?  "  Why, 
here  is  a  double  act  of  injustice; — first,  the  learned  gentleman  gives  Impunity  to 
the  defaulter  by  sheltering  him  from  the  process  of  the  law,  and  then  he  proposes 
Co  mulct  all  those  who  have  already  paid  their  tithes  in  an  additional  sum,  because 
others  have  refused  to  pay  theirs.  It  is  very  well.  Sir,  to  talk  of  conciliation  and 
justice,  but  what  soi^  of  conciliation  and  justice  is  this  P  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  then  pays,  *'  Why  should  the  Irish  government  become  the  tithe-proctor- 
goneral  for  the  clergy?"  And,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  impression,  he 
describes  my  Lord  Anglesey  going  forth  to  dig  potatoes  with  his  own  hands,  in 
order  to  raise  the  sum  requisite  to  reimburse  the  government.  Who  can  be  de- 
ceived for  a  moment  by  such  exaggerated  pictures P  The  question  is  this;  the 
learned  gentleman  having  admitted  that  some  one  ought  to  pay  the  arrears,  in 
what  moilc  shall  those  arrears  be  recovered  ?  The  law  at  present  is  set  at  defiance. 
The  Protestant  clergyman  is  defrauded  of  his  due.  Is  there  any  injustice  in  em- 
ploying the  authority  of  government  for  the  purpose  cf  enforcing  an  undoubted, 
equitable,  and  legal  right  P  Is  it  not  better,  after  what  has  taken  place,  that  that 
right  should  be  enforced  by  the  government  rather  than  by  the  party  himself — 
that  party  an  interested  one — obnoxious  from  his  spirituid  character,  irritated, 
|)ossibly,  by  the  sense  of  the  grievous  wrong  he  has  already  sustained  P  But,  says 
the  learned  gentleman,  where  is  the  great  public  cvtl  if  the  clergyman  does  not 
receive  his  tithe?  Why,  Sir,  there  is  great  public  evil  in  any  man  sustaining  a 
wrong  and  being  denied  a  remedy.  What  is  society  instituted  forP  What  is  the 
end  of  all  government  ?  ^Vlly  do  we  pay  taxes,  and  submit  to  a  thbusand  restraints, 
but  to  protect  individuals  from  wrong?  If  any  individual  can  be  deprived  of  his 
juj't  rights  with  imjmnity,  it  lias  a  tendency  to  shake  the  foundations  of  every  other 
right.  Depend  upon  it,  tliiit  if  legal  rights  of  one  descri])tion  can  be  defeated  or 
evaded,  the  interval  is  short  between  such  defeat  and  the  invasion  and  destruction 
of  other  property.  To  show  this.  I  call  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  as  my 
witness — for  what  has  he  informed  us?  Why,  that  such  is  the  impatience  of  legal 
restraint  in  Ireland,  that  the  common  practice  is  to  make  the  process-server  swallow 
the  process ;  nay,  not  only  to  swallow,  but  to  digest  it.  Is  there  no  danffer  that  a 
people,  with  such  dispositions  and  such  habits,  will  soon  learn  to  deft*at  the  claims 
of  the  lamltord  by  the  same  artifices  and  the  same  combinations  which  have  been 
successful  in  defrauding  the  clergyman?  The  leanied  gentleman  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  those  physical  laws  of  nature  which  regidatc  the  motion  of  material  bodies, 
arc  not  more  certain  in  their  operation  than  the  moral  laws  which  teach  Us,  that 
successful  injut^tice  in  one  case  will  propagate  injustice  in  others.  No,  Sir,  you  can 
no  more  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles,  than  you  can  sow  the 
sp<h1s  of  injustice,  and  hoj)e  to  reap  tlie  fruits  of  obedience.  The  whole  course  of 
Irish  history — the  sad  succession  of  those  troubles  which  have  defaced  the  fair  fame 
of  Ireland  for  the  last  ninety  years,  tends  to  show,  that  however  the  disposition  to 
disturbance  inny  have  originated,  it  was  not  confined  to  the  primary  cause,  bnt 
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rapuHv  cxtcndo<1  to  every  other  objee^t  of  real  or  imngpinan'  g^evance.  No  doofal 
the  demand  of  tithe  has  b(H.Mi  anioiifj^  the  most  obnoxious.  To  no  other  donumd  ww 
resistinee  more  easy.  The  grievanee  was  not  the  heaviest — there  were  other  and  far 
weightier  imposts  on  the  peasantry — hut  the  clergyman  was  the  most  defenceleu  of 
those  who  had  elaims  upon  them.  I'hc  waters  of  l)ittcmc:$s  were  ready  to  overflow, 
and  they  burst  the  containing  mounds  In  the  weakest, place.  The  learned  gentleman 
hiLs  alludixl  to  cases  of  individual  oppression  by  the  clergy;  but  does  that  learned 
^ntU'man  think  that  these  individual  ea^es  of  extortion  and  oppression,  even  when 

{>rov(Hl,  (;an  justify  tlie  evasion  of  the  law?  The  learned  gentleman  said,  that  the 
aw  which  is  unjust  ought  not  to  be  enforced.  But  who,  ISir,  is  to  be  the  judge? 
Does  he  mean  to  argue  that  the  poor  peasant,  or  the  wealthy  farmer  of  a  thousand 
acres,  ore  at  liberty  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  laws  shall  be  obeyed?  The 
injustice  of  the  law,  the  inexi)eiliency  of  the  law,  the  popular  dislike  of  the  law, 
may  all  be  iittiug  elements  of  consideration  with  the  legislature;  but  if  any  individual 
is  to  l>e  at  litKTty  to  declare,  whenever  he  has  a  burthen  to  discharge,  that  the 
law  is  unjust,  and  he  will  therefore  resist  it,  then,  I  say,  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment  have  already  ceaseil.  the  state  is  dissohitl,  and  all  the  obligations  of  society 
must  shortly  be  at  an  end.  Then*  are  instances  of  exaction  among  the  ciciig:}' — 
granted — are  there  none  among  the  landlords?  Did  the  learned  gentleman  ever 
hear  of  Conacre  in  Ireland  ?  Did  he  ever  hear  of  the  land  out  of  lease  subdivided, 
and  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  rcganl  to  the  claims  of  tlic  ancient  tenontf}-? 
Does  he  know  the  ordinary  amount  of  rent  in  many  parts  of  Ireland — its  proportioo 
to  the  whole  produce  of  the  holding  Y  If  you  condemn  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
on  account  of  the  exaction  of  a  very  few — if  you  justify  general  resistance  to  a  le^ 
demand  on  account  of  such  rare  instances  of  exaction — I  ask  ogain,  what  ttiH 
become  of  the  chara''ter  and  of  the  rents  of  Irish  landlords?  I  trust.  Sir,  thai  I 
may  say  with  truth,  that  I  have  ever  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  that 
country,  with  which  I  was  for  some  years  ofricially  connected;  and  I  have  ever 
taken  a  melancholy  interest  in  tracing  thr  history  of  those  fteriodicol  disturbances 
^ith  which  Irelaml  ha<  been  alllicted  for  the  last  ninety  years.  The  impression  on 
the  minds  of  Kngli^^h  gentlemen  is.  that  those  disturbances  have  arisen  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  disputes  cnncorning  tithes.  Nothing,  Sir,  is  more  fallacious;  that 
is  not  the  fact;  but  fact  or  not,  thi>  1  will  pr(»ve,  that  there  nevrr  wa<  an  insurrec- 
tion, or  a  spirit  of  resistance  evinced  on  account  of  tithes  in  that  country,  witliont 
its  extending  rapidly  to,  and  being  directed  ai'ijinst,  every  other  burthen 'which  llie 
tenant  tiiul  to  sustain.  This  is  one  of  the  main  grounds  on  which  I  now  support 
these  resolutions ;  for,  if  government  were  dispr  >eil  to  connive  at  the  nri*sent  invasion 
of  the  law,  the  day  of  re<<i<>tance  and  of  o]ien  viidence  would  be  but  jiostponed  fors 
short  period,  an  inteu'^e  fce!i:i<r  (m  the  ]).-irt  of  the  peasant I'y  wonhl  soon  be  excited 
against  rent  and  the  landlord,  against  the  Grand  Jury  cess,  and  every  other  sp«i« 
of  charge  u])on  Lmd ;  and  there  would  (irhcr  he  universal  anarchy,  or  a  desperalf 
and  hhiiHly  effort  to  re-e^ta1>li>h  the  >nprcnKicy  of  the  law  and  the  rights  of  proprrlT. 
I  n>k  you  to  pnjfit  now  by  the  experience  rif  former  peri(Mls  of  Irish  history.     1 


aware,  Sir.  that,  ^ith  respect  to  Irish  history,  the  en^dit  due  to  any  statements 
depi^nds  materially  upon  the  (piarter  fn  ni  which  they  come.  Unhappily,  the  sfiir 
of  party  has  infected  the  historians  of  that  country  so  much,  that,  as  their  mindssrr 
swayed,  so  are  their  facts  coloured,  exaggeiateil,  anil  di>torteil.  But,  Sir,  I  will  tsLe 
my  facts  from  an  historian  of  Ireland,  to  >\lioni  there  can  be  no  exception  as  a  vi!- 
ness  for  my  purpose,  lie  shall  he  a  Roman  Catholic — a  genllemnn  taking  an  aciiw 
part  in  the  atlairs  of  his  country — I  mean  ^Ir.  PNiwden.  \iho  has  collectixl  a  ta^l 
numluT  of  important  documents  hearin;:  u]iou  the  neent  domestic  history  of  Irehnd. 
Mr.  riowdi'n  <piote>  n  remark  which  was  mjt(;e  hy  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  that,  bcfi'iv 
the  year  17^0,  in  In-lnnd  1(»cal  di>tnrhnnccs  wen'  hut  little  known.  Mr.  Young's 
exj)ression  is.  that  '*  thtre  was  no  LevelKr,  no  ^Vllitehoy,  known  licfore  the  aeression 
of  (liKirge  1 11.^*  In  the  li'=t  of  those  strar.ge  designation^;  given  to  parties  in  IrelsDd. 
the  Whitehrjys,  I  l-elieve.  claim  ]!receder.ce  in  point  of  dale.  This  is  the  arrounl 
given  by  the  historian  of  the  more  imnudiate  ri-c  of  tliat  party: — •*  Various  rauvi 

SmNhiced  the  nufst  abject  wreteliednc ->  anu-iig  the  forloni  pcniiantr}'.     An  cpideiLii' 
isonler  among  the  horned  cattle  h:.f]  ^ll^c:ld  fnni  llolstein,  tlinnigh  Ilulland,  intif 
England  ;  the  prices  of  beef,  chee.^e,  and  butter  were  raised  to  exuibltaiicy.  l^tun^f 
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became  more  profitable  than  tillage ;  numerous  families  were  turned  adriH,  without 
the  means  of  subsistence.  The  cotters,  being  tenants- at-will,  wero  every  wbero  dis- 
possessed of  their  scanty  holdings,  and  large  tracts  of  grazing  lands  were  set  to 
wealthy  monopolizers,  who,  by  feeding  cattle,  required  few  hands,  and  paid  higher 
rents.  "The  landlords  demanded  extravagant  rents  from  their  cotters,  and,  to  reconcile 
them  to  their  settings,  they  allowed  them  generally  a  right  of  common,  of  which 
th^  soon  again  deprived  them  by  enclosures." 

ue  then  says, — **  The  absolute  inability  of  these  oppressed  tenants  to  pay  their 
tithes,  besides  their  landlord's  rent,  made  them  feel  the  exaction  and  levying  of  them 
by  the  proctors  as  a  grievance  insupportable.** 

Why,  Sir,  that  was  natural  enough.  The  clergyman  was  the  man  who  was  the 
most  easily  attacked.  And  by  whom,  according  to  Mr.  Plowden,  was  the  attack 
encouraged?  He  says: — "  The  loudest  and  most  lasting  of  the  complaints  were 
against  the  extortions  of  tithe  proctors.  The  landlords  and  graziers,  in  onlcr  to  divert 
the  irritation  of  their  wretched  and  oppressed  peasantry  from  themselves  did  not 
scruple  to  cherish,  or  at  least  connive  at,  resistance  to  the  ever  unpopular  demands 
of  the  clergy.** 

Well,  Sir,  in  1763  appeared  the  Oak-boya,  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
adorning  themselves  with  the  leaves  of  the  oak-tree.  **  Their  first  object  was  the 
overseers  of  the  roa<!s — the  second,  the  clergy,  whom  they  resolved  to  curtail  of  their 
tithes — the  third,  the  landlords,  the  price  of  whose  lands,  particularly  the  turf-bogs, 
they  set  about  regulating." 

Now  here,  Sir,  I  show  that,  even  at  that  early  period,  although  the  tithes  might 
be  the  original  ground  of  complaint  and  resistance,  yet  the  rent  of  the  landlord  soon 
became  an  equally  obnoxious  demand.  The  learned  gentleman  will  see,  by  the 
instance  I  have  quoted,  how  rational  is  our  apprehension  that  a  successful  invasion 
of  tithe  will  lead  speedily  to  the  successful  invasion  of  rent.  The  next  in  order  of 
these  lawless  parties  are  the  Steel-boys.  The  rising  of  these  was  not  so  general. 
The  source  of  it,  says  Mr.  Plowden,  was  this : — **  An  absentee  nobleman,  possessed 
of  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  kingdom,  instead  of  letting  it  for  the  highest  rent, 
adopted  a  novel  mode  of  taking  large  fines  and  small  rents.  The  occupier  was  willing 
to  give  the  highest  rent,  but  could  not  pay  the  fine,  and  was  dispossessed  by  the 
wealthy  undertaker,  who,  not  content  with  a  moderate  interest  for  his  money,  racked 
the  rents  to  a  pitch  above  the  reach  of  the  old  tenant.  Upon  this  the  people  rose 
against  forestallcrs,  destroyed  their  houses,  and  maimed  their  cattle,  which  now 
occupied  their  former  farms.  When  thus  driven  to  acts  of  desperation,  they  know 
not  how  to  confine  themselves  to  their  original  object,  but  became,  like  the  OatL-boys, 
general  reformers.'* 

The  general  reformers  of  the  present  day  do  not,  I  trust,  partake  of  the  disposition 
of  the  Steel-bojrs  of  1764.  In  1786,  Mr.  Grattan  made  his  memorable  speecn  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Coranlons  on  the  subject  of  Irish  tithe,  in  allusion  to  a  splendid 
passage  of  which  speech  the  learned  gentleman  had  exclaimed,  "  For  God's  sake,  let 
us  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Grattan  !**  And  what.  Sir,  did  Mr.  Grattan  proposed 
Did  he  denounce  tithe  as  a  badge  of  servitude  and  degradation?  No  such  thing.  He 
considered  it  a  strict  legal  right,  in  lieu  of  which  a  full  equivalent  should  be  granted 
to  the  Church,  and  that  equivalent  secured  upon  the  land  of  Ireland.  Surely,  it 
will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  to  act  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Grattan  in  the  practical 
part  of  his  measure,  than  to  repeat  an  oratorical  passage  of  his  speech,  which,  how- 
ever splendid,  has  no  practical  application  whatever.  Uut,  Sir,  to  resume.  In  1786, 
those  persons  who  began  their  insurrection  upon  private  property  by  an  attack  on 
the  tithes,  took  upon  themselves  to  regulate  the  payment  of  hearth-money,  the  rent 
of  the  land,  and  the  dues  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  I  now  speak  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  I  dare  say  the  name  of  0*Leary  is  familiar  to  them.  In  1786,  Mr. 
Grattan  received  a  communication  from  that  gentleman,  which  complained  as  loudly 
of  the  refusal  of  the  peasantry  to  pay  the  dues  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  as  it 
is  now  complained  that  the  Catholics  will  not  pay  tithe  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  I 
come  to  more  recent  instances  of  the  character  and  tendency  of  these  parties  in 
Ireland.  In  1806,  the  friends  of  the  noble  lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
were  in  power:  Mr.  Plunkett  was  attomey-generaL  In  that  year  a  special  com- 
mission was  sent  into  the  counties  pf  Sligo,  Mayo,  Loitrim,  Longford,  and  Cavan^ 
80— Vol.  U. 
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in  order  to  check  the  g^reat  excesses  committed  in  those  partfl  by  the  party  called 
llireshcrs.  In  the  course  of  that  commission,  a  gentleman  with  whoib  1  bail  the 
honour  of  being  ocqnainteil — Mr.  Denis  Brown — was  examined  ad  to  the  origin  of 
those  excesses.  This  is  Mr.  Brown's  account : — *^  The  first  object  of  the  associatioii 
was  the  reduction  of  tithes  and  priests^  dues.  In  different  stages  of  its  progrou  it 
professed  different  objects — all  kinds  of  pciyments,  whether  of  tithes,  industry, labour, 
or  farming.  They  delivered  messages  in  the  chapels,  threatening  the  priests  that,  if 
the}'  did  not  lower  their  dues,  avoid  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  alter  the  wages  of 
labour,  the  Threshers  would  visit  them,  and  that  the  priests  might  have  their  coflinft 
prepared." 

In  1811,  Mr.  Bushe,  then  Solicitor-general,  was  sent  upon  a  special  commission 
to  Tipperary,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny.  Tliis  is  the  account  wnich  that  eloqueot 
man  gave  of  the  proceixiinp^  of  the  Caravats  and  the  Shanavesi's.  He  asks,  "  i^liat 
is  the  first  avowed  object  of  these  asso<-iations  ?  '^  ^*  It  is  tho  regulation  of  landni 
property  and  its  produce.  It  is  the  vain  ami  idle  attempt  to  fix  a  maximum  for  rem. 
and  to  preseribi*  the  price  of  labour.  I/md,  say  they,  snail  never  rise,  and  property 
shall  never  change  its  possessor.  To  tho  gentlemen  of  landed  property  they  proclaim, 
that  the  land  which  his  ancestor  had  demised  thirty  or  sixty  years  before  must  noc 
rise  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  must  only  rise  according  to  their  standard.  I 
fear  that  some  persons  have  fuldcd  their  arms  and  looked  on  with  patient  apathy, 
while  the  plunder  of  the  clerg}',  and  tho  collection  of  tithes,  were  the  only  objects  of 
insurrection.  To  others,  the  obstnictions  of  public  taxes  might  appear  tcdisI. 
When  the-  people  rose  against  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
affected  to  regidate  their  dues,  many  did  not  foresee  that  the  habit  of  popular  inter* 
ference  could  not  be  confined  to  one  object.  Out  of  the  apathy,  indolence,  or 
connivance  of  the  gentry,  has  grown  the  dominion  of  the  mob." 

Sir,  that  sentence  contains  the  history  of  all  these  evils.     Every  word  is  prrgnant 
with  instniction  to  us  at  the  present  moment.    I  think  I  have  proved  to  you  that,  even 
if  tithes  were  the  original  object  of  these  insurrections,  yet  successful  resistance  to  tithe 
extended  rapidly,  not  only  to  the  coitnty  cess,  but  to  the  landlords*  rents,  and  even  to 
the  dues  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priosts.     It  must  be  so ;  and  out  of  our  apathy,  oar 
indolence,  and  our  connivance,  will  grow  the  dominion  of  the  mob.     It  isabsolnteljr 
niH:c«sary  that  some  precaution  shouhl  he  taken  to  prevent  this  increasing  dispositiim 
to  resi;»t  legal  deman<ls.     The  hon.  and  Ieanie<l  gentleman  savs.  Wait  and  let  us  hv 
whether  ri^sistance  will  l>c  further  ofliered;  but,  if  it  is  true  that  resistance  has  heto 
aln^ady  offered  to  the  extent  ullege<l,  and  that  success  stimulates  to  fresh  outrages 
it  is  merry  to  cluM-k  the  destructive  disposition  now.     A  combination  exists  in  eu 
counties,  and  is  rapidly  extonding  toothers.   Any  ailditional  success  will  give  additioos] 
impetus  to  the  work  of  insurrection.     What,  Sir,  must  lie  the  effect  of  postponing 
any  measure  now,  which  ultimately  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  r    Ooe 
consequence  will  be,  to  aggravate  the  evils;  for  every  man  will  suppose  thai  weiif 
indifferent  to  those  ill<*gal  proceedings;  and,  instead  of  having  six  counties  to  contnsl 
with,  we  shall  have  thirty-two.     Instead  of  ha\ing  tithe  only  to  recover,  we  shall 
have  rents  and  taxes  also.     I  therefore  suy,  Sir,  that  if  interference  is  necessaiy— 
and  I  think  it  has  Ix'en  provinl  to  be  necessary — both  in  justice  and  mercy  it  ougbt 
to  be  innuiliate.     The  hon.  and  lenmctl  gentleman  says,  it  will  take  X100,000lo 
n*cn\fT  4::)0,000.     Bo  it  so.     ICven  in  that  t'us4^>  I  shall  not  think  tlio  £100,000  i^s* 
|H'nflfd  in  vnin.     I  will  eon<rnt  to  the  ex|HMiditure  of  a  million  rather  than  permit 
tlic  systematic  and  universal  violation  (»f  legal  rights.    The  hon.  and  learned  geoilf- 
niun  say*!,  that  every  mild  eour>e   ought    first   to  Iw  triisl,  before  severe  cocfvi»T 
niciL'^nrcs  are  resorti^l  to.    I  shouhl  bo  the  la>t  man  to  coun.^O  unneecsMiry  severii): 
but  this  1  do  ho|K>,  that  the  mea<<ure  will  Ik*  etR><'tive.     1  would  rather  that  nothiiu; 
should  \k'  attcrniittHl,  than  that  govi'rnnu-nt  should  Ik*  involve«l  in  a  contest  when  tlMy 
hsul  not  ohtaintnl  power  sntfirient  to  en>ure  success.     If  it  Ih*  just  that  these  arrar^ 
should  be  n-covcrcd,  neither  ojm'u  force  nor  t»vhniealifies  of  law  should  hepenniltcJ 
to  oh^tnict  the  recovery!  I  am  not  sjM'uking  of  arrears  of  riTit,  or  of  am*an>  occasiumi 
by  distress.  Where,  imU'cd.  is  the  gentleman  who  has  not  arrears  due  upon  his  proprni'i 
and  when.*  is  the  man  who  is  mad  enough  to  rull  for  thesunimar}'  interference  of  toe 
ex(r?itive  to  reeo%er  su<r!i  urrt»ar»i?    No,  Sir;  1  am  s])eaking  at  a  time  when  the  rroti 
of  the  landlords  of  Ireland  ore  all  well  paid.  I  am  sjieaking  of  those  who,  bcsugpff- 
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factlj  tolvent,  expressly  say  they  will  not  pay  tithe;  who  expressly  say  that  the  law 
is  unjust,  and  therefore  they  will  not  pr.y  obedience  to  it;  and  who  confederate 
together  for  that  especial  and  openly-avowed  purpose.  Speaking  of  these  parties,  I 
think  it  right  that  the  government  shall  be  able  to  say  to  them : — '*  If  you  are  solvent, 
you  shall  not  rob  the  clergy  in  order  that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  pay  the 
wodlord.**  The  landlords  themselves  declare,  that  they  are  not  desirous  to  rob  the 
clergy,  and  they  have  too  honourable  feelings  to  seek  their  own  advantage  indirectly 
at  the  expense  of  the  established  church.  But  if  this  system  is  to  proceed,  the  land- 
lords, however  they  may  be  opposed  to  it,  cannot  help  profiting  by  its  continuance. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  how  can  this  be  avoided?  if  tithes  be  abolished  by  these 
illegal  means,  however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  their  feelings,  the  landlords  must 
receive  a  benefit;  a  temporary  and  delusive  benefit — because,  as  I  have  attempted  Ui 
show,  the  spoliation  of  the  clergy  must  endanger  the  security  of  all  other  property. 
To  avert  that  danger  I  support  these  resolutions.  I  support  them  also  on  higher 
grounds— on  the  ground  that  the  established  church  is  the  main  defence  of  the  best 
and  purest  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  that  that  church  is  entitled  on  considerations 
of  the  soundest  policy,  and  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  as  well  as  on  considerations 
of  strict  legal  right,  to  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  legislature.  That  pro- 
tection, and  that  assistance,  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  most  unjustly  and  unwisely  with- 
held, if  we  permit  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  be  robbed  of  their  legal  dues,  or 
the  revenues  of  the  church  to  be  appropriated  to  other  than  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
purposes. 

Lord  Althorp  having  replied, — 

Mr.  Ruthven  moved,  that  the  chairman  report  prog^ress;  which  motion  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  committee  appointed  to  sit  again. 
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Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Onlcr  of  the  day  for  taking  into  further  consideration  the 
refiort  of  the  committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

Mr.  Crokcr,  rr  an  amendment,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  on  record  tlic  views  and  opinions  which  had  been  maintained  by  him,  and 
several  of  his  honourable  friends  who  acted  with  him,  with  respect  to  the  Reform 
Bill.  He  would  not  put  the  House  to  the  trouble  of  dividing  upon  them;  to  negative 
them  i%ouId  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose. 

The  amendment  havinpr  Ix'cn  SiK:ondcd,  was  read  bv  the  Speaker,  and  immediately 
negatived.    After  some  satirical  remarks  by  Lord  Althorp, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  the  noble  lord  had  stated,  that  the  resolutions  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  contained  all  the  recommendations  of  those  who  had  declared 
themitelves  adverse  to  the  Reform  Bill,  lie,  however,  had  not  understood  his  right 
hon.  friend  to  say  that;  nor  did  he  well  see  how  that  could  be;  for  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reform  Hill  was  not  at  nil  alluded  to  in  the  resolutions.  As  he,  from 
listening  to  the  rcadinp^  of  the  resolutions  (and  l.e  had  no  other  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them),  understood  their  purport,  it  was,  that  even  sup- 
posing the  principle  of  the  bill  to  he  admitted,  still  there  were  numerous  anomalies 
and  inconsistencies  which  ought  to  bo  corrected;  and  certainly  he  must  say  that,  in 
that  respect,  the  resolutions  appeared  to  him  to  contain  a  very  able  analysis  of  th9 
demerits  of  the  bll,  us  fur  as  detail  went.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  begged  to  say, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  that  he  did  not  conceive  himself  personally  bound  by  the 
contents  of  that  amendment;  but  that  the  standard  by  which  he  was  to  be  judge<l 
was,  the  observations  which  he  had  made  in  the  cuurse  of  the  discussion  on  this 
bill.  With  respect  to  tlu>  printing  of  the  resolutions,  he  Jioped  that  the  noblo  lord 
would  not  propose  any  departure  from  the  customary  rule;  for  he  thought  that  any 
alteration  in  that  rule  would  be  much  worse  than  any  inconvenience  that  could  arise 
from  the  printing  uf  a  long  series  of  resolutions. 
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AFFRAY  AT  MANCHESTER. 
March  15,  1832. 

"Mr.  Hunt  presented  petitions  from  Paisley,  HudJcrsfield,  Halifax,  Hall,  and 
other  places,  praying  for  an  enquiry  into  the  circuinstanccs  connected  with  the 
massacre  of  persons  peaceably  assembled  at  Manchester  to  petition  Parliament,  in 
Aui^ust,  1819. 

The  hon.  gentleman  having  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  affray  in  qnestioii, 
concluded  by  movih*;,  ^^  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
military  exet^ution  inflicted  on  a  ]H^uceubIe  and  unarmed  multitude  assembl:Hl  at 
Manchester  on  the  16th  of  Augu^^t,  1 819,  to  petition  lor  Parliamentary  Reform.*' 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  motion. 

Several  members  having  spoken  on  the  quci-tion, — 

Sir  RoHiiKT  Pkf.l  said,  if  there  ever  w.is  a  period  when  every  man  was  boand  to 
speak  Iiis  opinions  o'lcnly  and  firmly,  however  obnoxious  to  popular  prejudice  thuse 
opinions  might  be,  this  whs  the  time.     For  his  part  he  would  never  hhrink  from  tlie 
expression  of  any  opinion  he  might  entertain,  however  un{)opular  it  mig^t  be,  if 
he  thought  it  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
law.       It  was  in  accordance  with  that  principle  that  ho  would  pnieced  to   state 
his  sentiments  upon  the  important  question  before  the  House.       The  hon.   and 
learned  gcntleiiian  (Dr.  Lu>hington)  who  had  just  sat  down,  expressed  an  opinion, 
that  ut  oil  times  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  any  case  of  political 
exeiteiiK-nt  or  disturbance  attended  with  loss  of  life,  to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the 
eircuiuistances  in  which  it  origin::fcd.     Now  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  confessed  this  declars- 
tion  struck  him  with  surprise,  when  he  n.'collocted,  that  since  the  period  when  that 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  took  hi^;  Sf>:)t  on  that  side  of  the  House  where  henows.it, 
two  eases  of  political  excitement  unrl  disturhanf'e,  attended  with  grievuus  loss  of  life, 
had  oceurrc<l,  and  yet  they  were  suflertHl  to  pass  over  without  any  motion  for  inws- 
tig:ition  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and  leunu>(I  gentleman.     If  he  entertained  snch  an 
opiuiun,  why  ditl  he  not  call  for  an  investigation  into  the  oeeurrenees  at  Merthyr- 
Tyilvil  and  at  Knoektopher?     Were  not  those  unfortunate  collisidns  arising^  from 
cireunistanees  of  u  political  nature,  and  yet  the  learmrd  gentleman  had  muntaimt! 
profound  silence  with  respct  to  them  ?   But  he  lK.*gged  to  ask  the  hon.  and  learned 
member.  Was  he  i)repare<l.  as  a  judge  of  the  land,  to  say  that  it  would  tend  to  ns^rt  the 
dignity  of  the  laws  were  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  to  lie  supcraedcd  br 
the  I  louse  of  Commons?  1  le  h;ul  alluded  to  the  events  of  Merthyr-Tj-dvil  and  KnorL- 
toplier,  In.'eau'ie  they  had  taken  place  during  the  administration  of  the  govpromeDt 
with  which  he  (Sir  il  Pi'<'l)  li:id  no  connexion,  but  of  which  the  hon.  and  leameiJ 
g<>ntlem.-m  wus  a  stronunus  <up])orter.     lie  hail  alluded  to  them,  not  for  the  punm^f 
of  provoking  a  parliamentary  empiiry  into  them,  but  for  the  pur{)09e  of  showing  that 
the  learni^l  gentleinuu  diii  not  praetieally  ac't  upon  the  doetrine  which  ne  now  main- 
tained, thoucfh  that  doetrine  was  ipiile  a-«  applicable  to  ihose  TiH-ent  events,  as  iolle 
loss  of  life  at  Manchester,  some  twelve  \ears  since.     He  (Sir  II.  !\vl)  would  vi»ntnre 
to  sav,  that  if  anv  memlnT  of  the  llou««e  had.  on  eifl:er  of  the  occasions  to  which  heal- 
lude«l,  brouirht  forwanl  a  motion  with  a  view  of  transferring  the  enquiry  into  iheir 
ori;rin  from  the  jiroper  h"j;al  trihtiriaN  of  tlie  eouiitry  to  the  IIousi*  of  C\rmmn!i4. 
the  h.'in.  and  learniMl  gentleniun  v.ouM  lia\e  o]<po<t(l  >uch  a  motion  with  all  ihci'li- 
qiiene<'  lie  po^*e<««ed.    lie  might  have  done  so  on  the  firm  gn>und  that  the  legal  trlhn- 
nals  of  the  enuntrv  wen*  more  likelv  toirive  a  s;iti<factorvile<'i>icm  than  acommitNf 
of  the  House  of  <'omnion>.  in  whieh  there  almost  neee.-««arily  must  l>c  an  infusidi 
of  party  feeling*'.      The  hon.  and  K^.irned  gentleman  wii»l,  that  he  supported  ilic 
j»n>pose<l  enquiry  chit  fly  Ironi  the  ilesin'  to  hold  up  Ut  public  execration  thepraeliif 
of  en:ploying  s]»ies;  whom  he  ehargeil  with  not  Iimitin<^  them*:e}vi*s  to  ihr  WAiehii;); 
of  the  aetions  of  suspected  individuals   hut   with   inciting  the  {icoplv  to  dwtU  of 
violeiu-e  and  illeKality.      He  (Sir  It.  Peel)  had  no  hi>>itati(m  in  saying,  that  if  any 
man,  in  any  situation  in  life,  employed  spie^  fiir  the  purpose  of  exciting  sedition  nr 
indueing  the  connnis>ioii  of  erinie,  in  or^ler  that  the  duf.es  of  his  wickedness  mi^rbt 
he  afterwanis  ^ingle»l  out   for  Mugeanee.   iheie  v.as  no  pnni: lunent  in  the  powirr 
of  parliament  or  the  law,  too  severe  to  be  intlicled  on  >uc\\  babe  conduct.     But  d 
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the  hoD.  and  learned  member  meant  that  the  government  was  never  to  receive  and  use 
the  iDformatiun  supplied  by  s[)ies,  he  must  dissent  from  that  doctrine.  To  put  a  case 
but  too  familiar  to  every  one — wouhi  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  at  the  time  of 
the  consi)iracy  of  Thistlewood,  have  rejected  the  evidence  which  some  of  his  associates 
tendered  to  the  government,  bliowing  that  there  was  a  detestable  plot,  having  for  its 
ohjeot  the  murder  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.     Would  that  secretary  of  state  bo 
dciMued  worthy  of  his  olBce  who  should  turn  the  iofonner  from  his  doors,  and  spurn 
his  information,  or  place  him  in  prison,  as  a  reward  for  the  confession  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  plot  ?  Yet  such  would  be  the  course  pursiued  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman — such  was  the  wise  system  of  vigilance  and  precaution  which  he  advoca- 
ted.    Parliament  itself  had,  for  years,  by  its  annual  votes,  sanctioned  the  practice 
of  employing  secret  agents.     He  (^Sir  R.  Peel),  in  defending  the  principle  of  those 
votes,  could  not  fairly  be  taunted  with  too  liberal  a  use  of  the  means  they  supplied; 
for  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  there  never  were  less  sums  of  money  voted  by 
Parliament,  or  applied,  under  the  head  of  secret  service,  than  during  the  time  of 
his  holding  the  situation  of  Secretary  to  the  Home  department.      He  would  now 
advert   to  another  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman*s  address.      He  (Dr, 
Lushington)  told  the  House,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  reform,  that  one  of  the 
very  first  acts  of  a  ref<»nned  parliament  would  be  to  open  their  ears  to  the  calls  of 
the  people,  and  make  the  em^uiry  which  the  people  now  desired.     He  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
had  never  been  in  want  of  arguments  to  confirm  him  in  hb  opposition  to  the 
measure  of  reform ;  but,  if  he  did  require  a  fatal,  a  convincing,  objection  to  it,  it  would 
be  supplied  by  the  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the  learned  gentleman,  that  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  a  reformed  parliament  would  be  to  take  from  the  hands  of  the  leg^ 
tribunals  of  the  country  that  authoritv  with  which,  from  time  immemorial,  they 
were  endowed,  to  enquire  into  and  punish  the  commission  of  crime.     He  desired  to 
be  understo(xi  as  having  no  interei^t,  no  bias  of  partiality  or  favour,  in  defending  the 
Manchester  magistrates;  for,  at  the  time  of  the  affray  in  1819,  he  was  not  in  office,  and 
consequently  not  responsible  for  any  of  the  events  of  the  period.    He  understood  that 
on  that  occasion,  agents,  or  spies  if  they  were  to  be  so  called,  were  employed;  but 
he  felt  it  due  towards  the  individuals  who  precedeii  him  in  office — Lord  Sidmouth 
and  Mr.  Hobhouse— to  declare  his  conviction  that,  in  the  employment  of  those  spies, 
no  instruction  whatever  was  given  which  might  not  be  published  to  the  whole  world. 
They  wpre  employed,  not  as  was  falsely  said,  to  tempt  others  to  the  commission  of 
crime,  but  to  enable  the  government,  by  timely  notice,  to  protect  society  from  the 
wicke<i  plots  against  its  peace  that  were  then  maturing.     As  to  the  motion  before 
them,  he  was  determined  to  give   it  his  opposition ;  but  he  would  avow  at  once 
that  his  objection  to  it  did  not  arise  from  the  lapse  of  time  which  had  occurred. 
Had  the  transaction  taken  place  but  two  months  since  he  would  have  equally  op- 
posed it,  on  the  principle  that,  until  the  ordinary  authority  of  the  law  was  found 
inefficient,  parliament  ought  not  to  interfere.     If  any  circumstances  had  impeded 
an  enquiry  by  the  legal  tribunals,  then  the  proposal  for  a  parliamenary  investigation 
would  have  met  with  his  support.    Rut  had  there  been  any  such  impediment?    Did 
the  comlnct  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  affray  escape  the  notice  of  judicial  tribu- 
nals ?     Was  there  no  decision  by  a  Court  of  Justice  ? 
Mr.  Hunt:  There  wa.s  an  unfair  one. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  supposed  the  hon.  member  alluded  to  his  own  case,  and  he  could 
assure  him  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  say  anv  thing  which  could  hurt  his 
feelings.  The  hon.  member  said,  that  the  decision  of  the  jury  against  him  was  an 
unfair  one,  but  the  hon.  gentleman  was  not  a  very  disinterested  and  impartial  judge 
on  that  point.  The  fact  could  not  be  denied,  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  against 
him,  and  that  he  was,  by  Mr.  Justice  Rayley,  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  Now, 
Uiis  was  one  solemn  decision  of  a  legal  tribunal  on  the  conduct  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  the  affray,  and  that  .decision  was  in  favour  of  the  part  acted  by  the  Tcomaory. 
But  was  this  all?  Was  this  the  only  trial  that  took  jplace.  It  appeared  not;  for, 
shortly  after  the  event,  an  individual  of  the  name  or  Bedford  brought  an  action 
against  an  officer  in  command  of  the  yeomanry  cavalrv,  to  recoTer  damages  for  al- 
leged injuries.  This  action  came  on  to  be  tried  at  the  Lancashire  Assixes.  The 
tnal  lasted  four  or  five  days,  and  in  its  progress  every  portion  of  the  occurreocet  at 
Manchester  on  the  IGth  of  August  was  detailed  in  evidence.    Well,  what  wit  the 
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(locbiion  of  the  jury?  Notwithstanding  the  immense  mass  of  eridence  that 
brought  before  them,  they  took  but  a,  few  minutes  to  deliberate,  and  UDanimoiisIj 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  Thus  was  the  case  twice  decided  after  a  solemn 
investigation.  But  it  underwent  a  third,  and,  if  {wssible,  a  more  solemn,  eoquiiy: 
for  in  the  term  immediately  following  the  trial,  a  motion  was  made,  on  behalf  of 
lU'dford,  for  a  new  trial.  This  motion,  after  a  solemn  argument,  which  lasted  two 
days,  and  alter  Mr.  Justice  Ilolmyd  had  read  his  notes  of  the  trial,  was  refused,  and 
the  four  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King^s  l^nch,  being  Lord  Chief-Justice  Abbott,  and 
Justices  Ikst,  Bayley,  and  llolroyd,  in  delivering  their  judgments,  which  they  did 
seriatim,  unanimously  ex|>rc:»sed  their  conviction  that  uo  blame  whatCTer  was  atinbut- 
able  to  either  the  magistrates,  yeomanry',  or  military  engaged  in  the  affray;  so  far 
from  it,  they  stated  their  opinion  thut  the  conduct  of  those  individuals  entitled  them 
to  the  thanks,  not  only  of  the  people  of  Manchester,  but  of  the  country.  He  would 
read  the  opinicm  of  those  judges  to  the  House.  Ljrd  Chief-Justice  Abbott  said,  ^  It 
upiK'ars  to  me  that  the  magistrates  acted  legally,  justifiably,  and  with  a  promptitude 
and  spirit  that  entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  of  the  neighbouHiood,  and  the  thanks 
of  their  country.  If,  instejid  of  ])utting  an  end  to  the  meeting,  they  had  suffeivd  it 
to  go  on, — if  they  had  suffered  thorn  to  act  as  they  please<l,  after  such  spceclies  as 
we  have  an  account  of  the  l)eginning  of,  no  man  can  say  that  the  town  of  Manchester 
would  have  been  safe  for  that  night.  There  is  no  one  who  can  venture  to  say  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  ver}'  few  weeks,  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood  would  not  have 
been  in  such  a  state  of  insubordination  and  insurrection  as  must  have  led  to  the  most 
fatal  consetpiences.  Many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  what  mischiefs  were 
created  in  the  metropolis,  while  the  hands  of  justice  were  paralysed :  1e»t  I  should  be 
misundcrsto(Ml,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  alluding  to  the  riots  in  the  year  1780.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  if  an  hnndri'dth  part  of  that  which  was  done  on 
the  sixth  or  s^^-renth  days  of  those  riots  had  biH>n  done  in  the  first  instance,  nothiu 
of  the  kind  would  have  tM*currtM].  which  was  afterwards  so  much  to  be  deplored.  It 
was,  therefore,  most  imi)firtant  fur  the  m:igistrates  to  prevent  those  acts  which  would 
reasonably  lead  to  such  fatal  results;  and  which,  wc  are  infonned  by  the  evidence io 
this  casi>,  many  of  the  persons  who  attended  this  meeting  did  certainly  meditate. 
The  address  of  the  learned  counsel  concluded  with  a  suggestion,  that  we  ought  to 
Ik*  able  to  see  that  there  was  a  preconcerted  design,  on  the  part  of  the  magistrato, 
to  send  in  the  military,  in  order  to  take  away  the  lives  of  unoffending  people,  and 
])revent  the  rcc?irrencc  of  similar  meetings.  I  own  I  am  surprised  at  such  an  observa- 
tion. The  evidence  wurranfs  no  such  conclusion,  but  quite  the  reverse.  I  am  nf 
opinion  that  all  that  was  tlone  by  the  magistrates  was  done  with  temperance  and  toi^ 
iK-arance.'*     ['•  Hear,  hear.'*J 

It  wa>  not  his  own  opininn  he  was  propounding;  he  was  reading  the  folemn  jud^ 
meat  of  the  Lord  Ciiicf  .lusticc  of  England,  judicially  delivered.  To  assent  to  tliif 
motion  would  l)e  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief-.) ustiec  of  England,  and 
th(>  other  jud^^cs.  and  to  sufKTsede  the  authority  of  the  court  in  which  they  pmidcd. 
'i  he  Lord  <'hii-f-.histlce  conchuIiHl  thus.  '*  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  that  was  donebf 
the  magistrates  was  done  with  tem{>eranceand  forlK'aranee.  and  that,  for  thiscondnet, 
instead  of  the  reprehension  which,  by  this  motion,  is  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  than, 
they  are  entitkni  to  the  thanks  of  their  country.*' 

.Mr.  Justice  Haylcv,  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  prcvions  trial  of 
the  hon.  mem*  rr,  deliveretl  this  opinion : — "  I  j»ersonallv  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  some  e\idencc  n|«on  this  subject,  and  of  forming  some  judgment  astbtbe 
ligal  ]K)inls  of  the  case;  hut  I  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  saying  this,  which  then- 
collection  of  the  court  >^  ill  U^ar  me  out  in,  that  tlie  evidence  in  this  case  goes  to 
{toiiits,  to  which  in  no  former  case  it  had  gone;  and  that  ull  the  difficulty,  and,  ini 
liTcat  degnv.  ull  the  doubt,  which  could  h.avc  existed  in  any  fonner  case,  was  entirrh 
l)y  the  c\  i(lcn<-c  n-niovai  hy  this.  There  i>  ahundunce  of  evidence  in  this  case— and  I 
i<ay  in  this  com- for  the  first  time — that  without  the  aid  of  the  militarv  the  warranlcc>uU 
not  have  been  i-\ei  uted.  T)ie  (d)scrvatioT.s  I  have  mode  have  a  tendency  to  show  tliSt. 
in  my  mind,  the  verdict  U  in  no  resfKrt  iiirainst  the  evidence;  hut  that,on  thecontniyt 
it  is  from  beginning  to  end,  consistent  with  the  evidence  in  the  case.  And  I  repcsL 
that  the  evidence  us  to  many  |»oints  ib  entirely  new,  and  extremely  strong;  ao  as  Io  rr- 
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tDOve,  and  I  hope  it  will  efibctually  remove,  from  many  minds  which  previously  did 
doubt,  those  doubts  which  those  minds  had  entertained." 

Mr.  Justice  Best  said, — *^  It  appears  to  me  impossible  any  man  can  read  this 
eTidence,  with  an  intention  of  understanding  it,  and  not  say  that  further  mischief 
(on  some  future  day)  was  the  object.  If  that  was  the  object,  it  was,  indeed,  a 
tremenduus  meeting.  Every  movement  of  that  meeting  was  calculated  to  produce 
the  terror  that  it  did  produce;  at)d  I  think  I  am  called  upon  to  say,  in  consequence 
of  what  was  said  by  counsel,  that  not  only  the  county  of  Lancaster,  but  the  surround- 
ing counties,  are  indebted  for  the  peace  they  enjoyed  afterwards,  to  the  courage  and 
activity  with  which  the  magistrates  dispersed  this  meeting.  I  would  not  have  made 
these  observations,  if  we  had  not  been  told  that  the  conduct  of  these  magistrates 
was  scandalous;  that  it  was  all  trick,  and  that  they  might  have  dispersed  the  meet- 
ing without  the  military.  Tliut  is  an  assertion  contradicted  by  all  the  evidence, 
and  by  common  sense.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  saying  that 
all  this  was  a  mere  pretence  to  let  loose  the  military  authority,  and  draw  back  the 
civil  power.'* 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  who  tried  the  cause,  said, — **  I  think  it  is  not  only  a  proper 
verdict,  but  the  contrary  verdict  would  not,  by  any  means,  have  been  warranted  by 
the  evidence.  And  1  think  it  right,  likewise,  to  state,  that  1  concur  with  the  rest 
of  the  court  in  thinking  (and  it  appears,  I  think,  most  abundantly  by  the  evidence) 
that  there  was  great  anxiety  on  tlie  part  of  the  magistrates,  from  time  to  time,  and 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  proceeding,  to  do  that  which  was  right,  and,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  to  prevent  mischief.  And  the  evidence  appears  extremely  strong  as 
to  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  military,  in  order  to  execute  the  warrant.  I  say 
their  evidence  (in  that  of  the  olhcers  and  privates  of  the  regiment  of  Ilussars)  goes 
strongly  to  show,  not  only  that  military  force  was  necessary  to  execute  the  warrant, 
but  that,  if  the  yeomanry  had  been  lolt  to  themselves,  and  further  military  had  not 
arrived,  the  aid  of  the  yeomanry  would  not  have  bi»en  sufficient  fOr  the  purpose." 

Such  was  the  decision  pronounced  upon  this  transaction  by  the  judges,  after  the 
fullest  enquiry,  upon  evidence  given  on  oath,  and  while  the  events  in  question  were 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  the  parties  concenied.  Who  could  say  with  truth  that 
this  subject  had  not  been  enquired  into,  had  not  been  disposed  of  finally  by  the 
tribunals  best  qualified  to  dispose  of  it  justly.  For  his  part,  after  the  opinions  of 
the  ju<lges  expressed  on  the  conduct  of  the  parties  accused,  he  would  not,  for  the 
sake  of  any  pojiular  feeling,  be  guilty  of  so  shabby  and  disgraceful  an  act  as  to  aban- 
don those  whose  conduct  had  been  pronounced,  not  only  free  from  blame,  but  en- 
titled to  high  commendation ;  and  he  should,  therefore,  at  once  join  in  meeting  the 
motion  with  a  direct  negative,  on  the  plain  merits  of  the  question.  If  they  were 
to  revive  those  transactions,  which  ought  to  have  been  long  since  buried  in  oblivion, 
and  subject  the  individuals  accused  and  honourably  acquitted  to  further  exam ination« 
they  would  be  doing  that  which  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  first  principles  of 
justice.  The  hand  of  death  had  now  removed  most  of  the  parties  who  had  acted  a 
prominent  part  on  the  occasion  in  question ;  the  long  interval  of  twelve  years  had 
put  much  important  testimony  out  of  the  reach  of  any  human  tribunal;  full  enquiry 
had  been  made  at  the  time,  and  that  enquiry  had  established  the  innocence  of  those 
who  were  a^'cused.  If  no  time,  no  acquittal,  could  protect  public  officers  from  new 
trials,  on  imperfect  evidence,  what  ])rudent  man  would  undertake  a  thankless  public 
duty  that  exposed  him  to  such  persecution? 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hunt, — 

Sir  liobert  Teel  wished  to  say  a  few  wonis  in  explanation.  To  those  hon.  mem- 
bers who  hoard  him  address  the  House  they  would  be  unnecessary,  but  to  others 
who  had  since  entered  the  House,  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  mcml>er  for 
Preston  might  seem  to  call  for  a  few  explanatory  observations.  What  he  said  rela- 
tive to  the  employment  of  spies  was  this — that  the  employment  of  ►pies  for  the 
purpose  of  fomenting  and  exciting  disturbances,  and  then  bringing  the  persons  who 
participated  in  those  disturbances  to  punishment,  was  an  unwarrantable  nse  of  im- 
proper instruments,  which  ought  to  subject  the  persons  using  them  to  the  heaviest 
penalty  which  the  constitution  provided  for  such  an  offence;  but  he  added,  that  he 
couhi  not,  a^  an  honest  man,  having  some  experience  of  government,  assent  to  the 
doctrine,  that  govcrumcut  were  nut  justified  under  any  drcnmataneef  io  a?MUii|^ 
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themselves  of  the  assistance  of  spies.  Thougd  not  strictly  in  eiplanation,  the  Houw 
would  perhaps  allow  him  to  give  a  complete  contradiction  to  a  statement  which  had 
been  made  by  the  hon.  memlxir.  lie  had  stated  that  the  action  brought  by  Redfind 
against  Captain  Birloy  waiii  a  mock  action.  Was  it  possible  to  say  any  thinff  man 
unjust  towards  the  counsel  employed  in  the  prosecution?  Was  it  probable  that  the 
two  honourable  men  who  were  employed  by  the  plaintiff  would  have  been  paitict  to 
a  mock  action?  The  hon.  member  said,  that  tho  evidence  which  Redford  giave  apoa 
the  trial  was  of  a  nature  to  confirm  bis  suspicions  that  the  action  was  a  mock  one. 
Now,  it  happened  that  Redford,  being  plaintiff,  was  not  and  could  not  be  craminwl, 
and,  therefore,  the  principal  ground  upon  which  the  hon.  member  reited  hia  aner- 
tion  was  taken  away.  lie  lagged  to  refer  the  House  to  tho  evidence  giTcn  by  > 
woman  named  Mary  Dawson.  She  was  asked,  whether  she  saw  atones  thrown; 
her  reply  was  '^  No.  She  was  asked,  whether  the  people  made  any  roaistanee.  She 
replicil,  that  they  did  not.  She  was  asked,  what  the  soldiery  did.  8he  replied,  that 
they  cut  the  |)eoplu  as  soon  as  they  ciuno  on  the  ground.  She  waa  asked,  whether 
she  fi^aw  any  ]>ersoiis  wounded,  and  she  replied,  that  she  did,  and  that  she  took  four- 
teen wounded  men  into  her  house,  and  dressed  their  wounds.  Was  this,  he  wonld 
ask  the  House,  the  sort  of  evidence  which  would  have  been  brought  forward,  if  the 
object  of  the  plaintiff  had  been  to  defeat  tho  ends  of  justice? 

Tli<i  House  divided  on  the  previous  question:  Ayes,  206;  Noes,  31 ;  mi^itj  lij. 
Mr.  llunt^s  motion  was  consequently  negatived. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
March  22,  1832. 

The  Onlcr  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  thinl  reading  of 
the  Parlianicntary  Reform  Bill  for  JEngland,  having  been  moved  by  Lord  Juha 
Rus.-cll,  and  put  from  the  chair, — 

Sir  (voorge  Rose,  Sir  Kdwanl  Sugden,  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  and  levcial 
othor  members,  addressed  the  House;  after  which, — 

SiK  RouLRT  Peel  said,  in  the  very  multifarious  speech  of  the  right  hon.  baronet 
t^Sir  J.  C  Hobhouse^, — a  speech  which  some  person?  se<»med  to  think,  amusing,  there 
w:is  one  to])ic  wholly  omitted,  and  that  tnpio  the  bill  of  reform.  As  it  was  his  visk, 
however,  tu  address  himself  solely  to  that  topic,  involving,  as  it  unquestionablv  did, 
the  most  important  matter  that  had  Uvn  ever  agitnte<l  in  Parliament,  he  should  not 
waste  the  time  of  the  House  hy  the  slightest  notice  of  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
s|K'eth  of  the  right  hon.  ^ontleninn.  whieli  had  not  the  slightest  connection  with  the 
su!»jeet.  This  was  the  tirst  speeirli  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  since  his  accepiaiKe 
of  otfiee,  and  was  it  to  \)o  expected,  that  on  a  snhjeet  of  such  vital  interest  he  should  hav« 
thouci^ht  merely  of  defending  tlie  eondiirt  of  his  new  colleagues  on  matters  entirelv 
extraneous  to  reform  y  Was  that  the  only  opportunity  he  could  find  of  setting  fonh 
his  own  merit  as  the  champion  of  the  nduiinislratioDy  Was  that  a.time  todigfron 
its  grave  the  unfortunate  budget  of  1881  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  charged  tbt 
oppo!rers  of  the  Reform  Bill  with  having  entered  into  a  party  ci>mbination  to  strangle 
in  its  eradle  that  unfortunate  and  rickety  otlspring  of  the  government.  Combina- 
tion, indeed!  why,  there  was  no  neeessity  for  tlicm  to  lift  a  hand  or  say  a  void 
against  it.  It  was  quite  enough  for  them  to  stand  quietly  by,  and  leave  the  hodgsC 
t<i  be  smothered  by  tiio  reformers.  The  missha|)en  offspring  of  financial  love  mi 
beneath  the  blows  of  the  reformers.  Who  extinguished  the  threatened  tax  on  funded 
property?  Why,  the  hon.  menil)er  (Mr.  John  Smith),  he  who,  on  the  night  wIkb 
the  Rel(>rm  Bill  was  bnai^ht  in,  said,  he  lo9t  his  breath  with  delight  and  admintioa 
of  the  measure,  retained  sutlicient  to  puff  out  the  life  of  that  wret«*hed  abortion.  Tbt 
pro])08ed  taxes  on  landed  pn)i>erty  and  on  steam -vessels  vanished,  not  thrcHigh  tlie 
exertions  of  the  opponents  of  n*fonn,  but  b(Tau<e  the  friends  of  that  measuTedenoanrfd 
such  taxt>ii  as  mischievous  and  absurd.  Ko  much  for  the  misrepresented  facta  of  ibe 
right  hon.  baronet.  Now,  to  ^ay  one  word  of  his  doctrine:  Waa  reform,  then, 
already  come  to  thhi,  that  tlic  members  of  that  Ilou>c  weru  not  at  liberty  to 
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conduct  of  government?  Must  they  be  altogether  silent  upon  the  budget? 
>t  they  take  no  notice  of  the  public  expenditure  ?  must  they  hold  their  peace  upon 
the  subjects,  however  important,  the  government  might  think  fit  to  introduce, 
luse  government  must  not  be  disturbed  in  its  great  labour  of  hatching  reform  ? 
}  right  hon.  baronet  referred,  with  particular  emphasis,  to  a  question  put  on  the 
ject  of  the  Russian-Dutch  loan  on  the  night  the  Reform  Bill  stood  for  a  second 
ling.     And  why  not  on  that  night?  Were  such  enquiries  distasteful  to  reformers, 

incompatible  with  their  rcfonns  ?  But  he  would  pass  to  other  and  more  important 
ter  than  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  baronet.  There  was,  indceil,  sometliing  in 
personal  appeal  made  to  himself  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  which  might,  even 
n  an  occasion  like  the  present,  justify  him  in  intruding  for  some  time  upon  the 
ise  in  answer  to  such  an  appeal;  but  as  that  was  the  last  opportunity  he  should 
e  of  stating  his  sentiments  on  the  bill,  he  would  proceed,  without  further  obscrva- 
I  on  the  speech  they  had  last  heard,  to  the  proper  subject  of  debate — that 
aendously  important  change,  on  which  the  future  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  this 
'hty  empire  would  depend.  After  the  long  lapse  of  time  that  it  had  been  in  pio- 
is  through  the  House — after  giving  to  it  all  the  consideration  its  importance 
lired — after  the  various  alterations  made  in  it,  he  should  have  felt  happy  if  it  was 
lis  power  now  to  say,  that  he  saw  in  it  less  that  was  objectionable  than  when  it 

first  proposed.  He  must,  however,  declare,  that  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The 
Q  expended  on  it,  however  long,  had  cured  none  of  the  evils  of  the  original 
isuro.  The  more  he  considere<l  that  measure,  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  conse- 
nces  to  which  it  would  lead — consequences  embracing  every  thing  roost  valuable 
he  institutions  and  frame  of  society — the  more  he  felt  anxiety  and  apprehension, 

more  his  objections  were  confirmed  and  strengthened.  In  whatever  view  he 
irded  it — whether  with  reference  to  its  origin,  to  the  period  at  which  it  was 
:ight  forward,  to  the  example  on  which  it  was  founded,  to  the  means  by  which  it 

attempted  to  he  carried,  or  to  the  consequences  which  might  be  expected  from 
idoption — he  was  filled  with  astonishment,  mortification,  and  dism.ay.     But  vague 

general  condemnation  of  the  measure  was  not  his  object.  He  had  no  other  wish 
1  calmly  to  review  the  main  arguments  on  which  an  experiment — admitted  by 
luthorcj  to  bo  a  most  ])crilous  one — hud  been  justified.  The  leading  grounds  on 
eh  the  bill  resto<l  for  its  defence  were  two.  First,  that  it  was  fraught  with  great 
?tical  benefit,  since  it  remedied  actual  defects  in  the  constitution  long  complained 
•y  the  people,  hy  giving  them  a  more  full  and  five  representation,  by  putting  an 

to  small  boroughs,  conferring  the  elective  franchise  on  large  towns  now  unre- 
Mjnted,  and  p^ovidin^  a  guarantee  for  future  good  government.  The  second 
imd  for  it  was,  that  tlierc  was  so  general  a  demand  for  reform  that  no  discretion 

left  to  the  legislature,  that,  whether  good  or  bad  per  se,  that  or  some  equally 
lient  measure  nnist  be  adopted  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  to  enable  any 
linistration  to  carr\'  on  tlie  government  of  the  countiy.  For  any  thing  in  the  shape 
eal  substantial  argument  in  support  of  either  of  these  grounds,  he  mustagfain  refer 
he  speiM'h  of  the  member  for  Calne.  That  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  supported 
measure  upon  the  ground  ihat  it  would  improve  the  present  system  of  representa- 
I,  hy  giving  the  people  more  influence  in  the  election  of  their  representatives, 

more  control  over  the  action  of  the  executive  government;  and  he  inferred,  as 
ecessary  consequence  of  this  increased  influence  and  control  on  the  part  of  the 
pie,  an  increase  of  the  general  happiness.  If  that  inference  were  a  just  one,  there 
;  an  end  of  the  question  \  but  the  whole  point  at  issue  was,  on  the  justness  of  that 
irence,  on  the  (jucsiion — whether  the  great  ends  for  which  government  was 
stituted  would  be  pronioted,  in  this  country,  by  a  vast  increase  of  democratic 
rer.  The  learned  gentU  man  c\horte<l  us  to  make  the  experiment  of  a  great  cliang^ 
he  repr€»sentative  system,  on  the  express  ground  that  the  present  system  has  proved 
iiure.  He  totally  denieil  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Cannings — which  was  the  foundation 
is  argument  against  reform,  namely,  *^  That  the  system  has  'worked  well.**  The 
Tied  gentleman  admitted,  that,  if  it  had  worked  well — well  for  the  country  at 
fc — the  reasons  for  extensive  change  were  materially  weakened.  As  a  proof  that 
ad  not  worke<l  well,  he  desired  them  to  survey  the  whole  structure  of  society, 

to  deny,  if  they  c<  uld,  that  there  was  great  pnvaticn,  great  suffering,  great  dis- 
s.     They  could  not  deny  it,  but  they  asserted,  at  the  same  tim^  that  that  fuffer* 
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ing  and  that  distress  wore  not  jastly  attributable  to  defects  in  the  fomi  or  coutitntion 
of  the  governing  power.     IIow  could  socifty  be  formed,  how  could  it  exist,  without 
vast  and  striking  inequalities  in  hnroan  condition^ without  the  extremes  of  woridi/ 
prosperity,  and  worldly  privation?   They  had  tiie  '*  humble  shod*'  and  the  ^^  contigu- 
ous palace,"  that  sheltered  rather  than  shamed  it.     And  it  was  not  enough  toall^. 
or  to  prove,  such  inequalities,  or  the  existeni-o  of  much  real  and  undeniable  eril, 
much  unmerited  and  incurable  suffering; — was  that  evil  caused  by  defects  in  the 
representation,  and  would  it  be  removed  by  the  rcmo\'aI  of  the  supposed  defects? 
This  was  the  qui*stion.    The  learned  gentleman  was  obligtHl  to  admit,  that*  in  muy 
nuMt  important  particulars^-in  its  influence  on  the  administration  of  justice— on  tfan 
fonnation  of  national  character — ^tlie  system  had  worked  well.     But  then  he  main- 
tained, that  all  that  was  good  in  the  constitution  of  society  was  attributable  ts 
]K)pular  control  on  the  action  of  government;  that  all  that  was  evil  was  attributabk 
to  the  absence  or  diminution  of  that  control.    Therefore,  said  the  hon.  gentleman« 
**  increa.He  the  control,  and  you  will  iucn^asc  the  ^)od,  and  abate  the  evil.**    But 
surely  that  n^asoning  took  for  gnuited  much  that  cnuM  not  Imstily  be  admitted.     Wss 
it  so  clear  that  to  democratic  influence  we  owed  all  that  was  estimable  in  social  life? 
Did  it  follow,  that,  a<linitting  that  the  existence  of  tiiat  influence  was  essential  to  tht 
maintenance  of  the  blessings  we  enjoyed,  that  the  increase  of  that  influence  mut 
necessarily  make  a  corn*sponding  incn>ase  of  the  good  which  flowed  from  it?     Might 
not  all  depend,  in  ])o1itics  as  well  as  physics,  on  the  due  admixture  and  proper  proper* 
tions  of  contending  elements  ?     Sup]>ose  the  IciLmcil  gentleman  were  to  arvue  thui:' 
**  I  find  the  air  we  bn^atbe  a  com|M)uud  of  certain  qualities — one  pure,  the  other  noiioat 
— one  cssentiiU  to  combustion,  to  respiration,  to  the  maintenance  of  vegetable  ami 
annual  life.    To  the  one  I  attribute  all  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  to  the  other  all  that  it 
destructive  of  it;  let  us  separate  the  evil  principle  from  the  good  one,  and  let  us  in 
future  breathe  nothing  but  oxygen.**     His  argument  in  that  case  would  be  just  si 
rational  as  his  argument  in  the  present  case — that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  incwase 
the  democratic  power,  in  order  to  ensure  g(N:d  govcrimient  and  public  happinesi. 
The  great  inmpialities  in  the  condition  of  mankind  might  be,  in  one  |ioint  of  view, 
an  evil.     There  was — who  could  deny  it — superfluous  affluence  coexistent  with  actus 
and  undeser\ed  <ufiering.    Hut  could  they  eradicate  the  evil,  if  it  be  one,  without  erib 
ten  times  greater — witbf»ut  destroying  the  security  of  proiwrty — the  incentive  to 
industry  and  virtuous  exertion — without  undermining  the  foundations  of  sode^? 
Nay,  was  there  not  reason  to  doubt  whethtT  one  of  the  consequences  of  improved 
civilisfition,  by  stimulating  ingenuity,  by  ])rotccting  property,  was  nut  to  create  and 
increase  thosi>  inecpialitics  in  worldly  prosfK'rity — ^tho^e  contrasts  of  extnvagaDi 
wealth  and  deplorable  jK-'nury,  which  were  alleged  as  the  proofs  of  defective  goTern- 
ment  ?     It  was  uscle<s,  and  worse  than  iLscless,  to  excite  the  hope  that  any  refons, 
or  any  )>owcrs  of  Icgi>lution,  could  remedy  much  of  the  evil  which  they  knew  and 
admitti-d  to  exist.     Wiiat  hiul  been  the  course  which,  in  this  session,  the  authonof 
tlic  measure  of  reform  had  themsiOves  pur>ucd.  with  rcsp(H.-t  to  cases  of  notorious  sod 
grievous  sutleriug?     In  the  course  of  the  last  fortnight  ]»elition8  had  been  presented 
from  the  silk  traile  and  the  glove  trade,  conii)Iaining  of  such  distress,  ihat  thousands 
who  had  l)ecn  brought  u]>  to  those  trades  \«rre  unable  to  cam  their  liveliliood  ?    Tbt 
ficts  were  admitted;  and  what  course  did  tlir  government  take ?    Did  they  encouri|es 
ary  hop«*  of  rttlicf  fnmi  Irgis^lation  ?     No.     Tlicir  lauguoge  was,  ^*  In  the  cr^mplicstfd 
ktate  of  society,  improvements  in  macbiiierv,  vicissitudes  of  fashion,  and  other  rau»cs 
must  afli-ct  your  position.     It  is  impossible  to  improve  your  situation  by  nariia- 
nicntary  intcrfiTi-nci^ — nuy,  \ie  \iill  not  even  enquire  into  (be  causes  of  your diftnrii^ 
for  the  encpiiry  it>clf  would  only  rai«c  ex]:crtutions  which  nn:>t  be  disap|Niinted-** 
And  sufh  language  might  lie  wi>e.     Ihit  if  wii:e  on  that  ]M)int,it  was  wise  also  with 
refen'ucc  to  tlic  constitution.     It  provtsl  that  S4*vere  privations  might  be  suflvitd, 
without  jin  inqK'iK  hmcnt  of  tbut  constitution.     Iliat  langi::ige,  as  he  before  ohwrrcd, 
lui^ht  \w  wi>«%  but  vihat  was  it  tliat  bad  euab](><l  the  government  to  hcdd  it?     M'hst 
was  it  that  had  enabled  the  government,  at  difl'ennt  ptrit  ds,  to  act  indrpendentlj nf 
petty  local  interests  and  popular  prejudices.  ai:d  to  follow  ibot  course  i»nly  which 
tlie\  tlitmgbt  fiir  the  )»i>netit  nf  tl.e  pei']dcat  larg( — what  Imtthe  l»i>rough  represeDti" 
tion  ?     What  wa'^  ir   but  that  which  bad  enidilcd   Mr.  Canning  lo  pursue  rurhs 
course?     lie  had  (jivcn  up  the  reprcteutatiou  of  Liverpool,  bctausc  he  found  that 
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he  protection  of  local  interests  might  embarrass  his  action  as  a  minister  ot* 
he  Crown,  lie  hod  taken  refog'e  in  a  small  borough,  where  he  had  no  snch 
nterests  to  consult,  and,  by  that  means,  was  enabled  to  devote  all  the  ener- 
^es  of  his  mind  to  a  general  and  comy)rehensive  view  of  the  various  and  compli- 
sated  concerns  of  the  whole  country.  The  present  ministers  had  been  able  to  adopt 
i  similar  course  with  respect  to  many  minor  questions,  in  consequence  of  the  excite- 
oient  which  existed  about  the  Reform  Bill.  They  had  been  made,  in  a  manner,  inde- 
pendent of  their  own  supporters — independent  of  popular  clamour  on  commercial 
labjects  by  the  overwhelming  intei\\«it  attached  to  one  particular  question.  They 
had  been  able  jo  say  to  their  followers,  *'l>o  not  thwart  ua  on  this  point,  for,  if  you 
do,  the  success  of  the  Reform  Hill  may  be  endangered,"  But  would  they  always  be 
ftblo  to  do  that?  Certainly  not.  The  time  would  come  when  they  could  no  longer 
ftvail  themselves  of  the  powerful  lever  of  reform — when  they  could  not  direct,  but 
miut  submit  to,  popular  impulse.  When  that  time  came,  he  doubted  whether  they 
would  have  the  same  power  of  applying  general  principles,  and  disregarding  tempo- 
rary clamour,  whether  they  would  then  be  able  to  refuse  committees,  which  would  be 
required  on  every  depression  of  trade,  and  at  every  moment  of  partial  distress, 
deranging  the  course  of  commerce,  and  unsettling  the  credit  and  the  business  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  if  a  reform  had  some  years  since 
taken  place  in  the  House,  we  should  have  had,  first,  an  improved  system  of  legisla- 
tion, both  as  regarded  commerce  and  jurisprudence;  and  next,  an  effectual  discour- 
agement of  war.  8uch  wars,  he  said,  too,  as  were  necessarily  entered  into,  would 
not  have  been  so  feebly  conducted;  and  in  time  we  should  have  been  free  both  from 
the  ranconuis  hostilities  of  domestic  party  spirit,  and  from  the  fear  of  foreign  invasion. 
The  country  would  have  enjoyed  internal  rept)se,  and  the  blessings  of  general  peace. . 
It  was  very  easy  to  say  those  things,  but  extremely  difficult  to  prove  them,  l^e 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  assigned  no  reason  for  entertaining  that  opinion ; 
but  he  would  assign  some  reasons  for  an  opposite  conclusion.  With  respect  to 
the  subject  of  war,  which  had  been  already  so  admirably  treated  by  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Mahon),  he  knew  no  fact  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  coiJd 
adduce  to  prove,  that  if,  at  any  given  period  of*the  history  of  this  country,  there 
had  been  such  a  reform  of  this  House  as  was  now  proposed,  there  would  have 
been  that  discouragement  to  undertake  war  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man contended  for.  T\\o  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  admitted  that  wars  had 
been  (x:casionally  popular  in  recent  times;  but  then,  said  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  **  however  popular  such  wars  might  have  been  in  the  beginning,  I  think, 
if  we  had  had  a  reformed  parliament,  those  wars  would  -iiave  been  put  an  end  to  much 
sooner  than  they  actually  had  been."  Hut  when  a  war  was  once  begun,  it  was  not 
always  in  our  power  to  choose  the  moment  when  it  should  terminate.  If  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  udniitt(Kl  that  republics  and  popular  governments  generally 
were  inclined  to  war,  he  .idmitted  every  thing,  l^ero  was  an  end  of  his  prophecy 
of  per{>etual  peace.  The  hasty  inconsiderate  demand  for  {)eace  might  be  just  as 
dangerous  as  the  clamour  for  war.  Now,  with  respect  to  our  jurisprudence,  what 
evidence  was  there  that  any  reform  in  parliament  would  make  that  Ilouse  more  dis- 
posed to  impnA'e  our  jurisprudence  than  it  was  as  at  present  constituted?  The  hon.' 
and  learned  gentleman  ^aid,  that  that  Ilouse  had  evinced  a  disposition  to  oppose  legal 
reform.  Hut  by  what  portion  of  the  lIou.««e  was  that  disposition  manifested?  What 
was  the  fate  of  a  bill  brought  in  that  session  by  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Reform 
Hill?  The  Tories  apj)ointetl  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  law  of  real  property,  and 
all  the  members  of  that  committee  concurred  in  opinicm,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
impmvements  that  could  be  made  in  that  branch  of  jurisprudence  was,  the  adoption 
of  a  general  re;;istry  hilL  The  necessity  of  it  was  felt  so  strongly,  that  an  hon.  and 
learnetl  member  of  that  Ilouse  introduced  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  and  he  professed 
himself  unable  to  conceive  how  people  could  be  so  obtuse  as  not  to  see  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  a  measure.  The  registries  in  Yorkshire  and  in  Middlesex  were  held 
up  as  conclusive  pro';fs  that  the  landed  interest  would  be  considerably  benefited  b^ 
universal  a<loption  of  a  general  registry.  Hut,  although  refcrmers  were  prcdoiP«<*^ant 
in  that  House,  so  far  from  showing  a  disposition  to  act  in  accordance  with  *^©  ^'•'*^ 
taken  by  their  brother  reformer,  they  totally  abandoned  him  and  his  rcfcy^™*-     1^® 
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came  down  Uy  the  House  and  compLiincd  that  there  had  started  up  a  ho;t  of  attornevf, 
actuated^  uo  doubt,  by  tliu  purest  j>rim'ipUvs,  who  haii  so  o]>erated  on  the  rfforiii 
mi'inlHTS,  and  liuil  prxlui^ed  aucU  oppi)>itiun  to  tlie  registry  bill,  that  the  Ic^arofd 
author  of  the  measure  was  o!)li^vd  to  take  refuse  in  a  eommiltec,  anil  had  nut  the 
lea5t  prospeet  of  eon  tending  suce.^.sfully  against  the  ])artialitic8,  prejudices,  and 
obtu.>ene.'«s,  not  of  the  bonm;;h mongers,  but  of  (lie  reformers — of  those  who  were 
n'turiic-d  by  popular  election.s  and  were  eom{K-lIiHl  to  ylrhl  to  |M>pular  clamour. 
The  mo'^t  strenuous  supporters  of  the  licforni  ]$ill,  amnn«r  whom  wai^theuublememhcT 
for  York.^hiiv,  eoneurn.'d  in  tn'a-iit}^  that  measure  of  Icp^ul  ivi'orm  as  they  trratcd  tSie 
hutl^'t:  and  ni>thin}^  h:ul  been  done  to  nirct  llie  exip^cneii'S  of  the  times,  or  the  just 
demands  of  the  rational  part  of  the  people.  Now,  if  tiiat  was  iho  fate  of  Icf^al  reform 
in  the  House  as  at  present  (MmslituiiMi,  if  the  attorneys  eould  raise  sueh  a  t(torm  with 
their  present  means,  ju>t  eonecive  that  Hnu.se  to  bo  eliosen  by  the  newly -created 
eonstituoney  of  .1*10  houM'h<ilih>rs,  and  tlien  say  whether  there  would  be  the  slightest 
ehanee  that  the  rej^^istry  hill  should  pa-s?  If  that  measure  could  be  defeated  now, 
what  ])robability  was  ttterv  that  a  parliament,  eho>ien  i)y  that  class  who  constitutfd 
the  chief  opponents  of  the  meajiurc  at  present,  would  allow  it  to  become  a  law?  Uut 
the  hi^n.  and  learnt.'<l  f^'utleman  said,  that,  if  we  hail  had  a  reform  bill  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  a^,  all  the  evils  of  whieh  we  now  complained  would  have  been  cor* 
r(H;ted.  To  that  oh^^ervation  one  >erv  manifir»t  answer  otl'en.'d  itself.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  assumes,  that,  if  a  reform  In  parliament  had  taken  place  at  the 
period  he  mentions,  the  reformers  of  that  day  would  have  si.'cn  with  our  eyes,  and 
have  estimate<l  everv  thing  by  the  same  standard  whieh  was  now  adopted.  Uut  was 
it  not  obvious  that,  if  the  constitution  of  this  country  had  been  new- modelled  forty 
years  sinee,  ntferenee  must  be  hail,  in  judginp:  of  the  ])ractieal  etfects,  to  the  then 
state  of  intelli^nee  amonf^  the  pi>opie — to  the  then  state  of  their  feelings,  prejudices 
and  opinions y  Let  it  nf)t  be  sup])osi'<l  that  there  would  at  that  ficriod  have  been 
raLied  in  a  reformetl  parliament  the  present  loud  demand  for«'cunomy;  or.  that  a 
clamour  ajL^ainst  war.  t>ran  imj)erative  call  for  reform  in  our  ei\il  and  criminal  juris - 
pnuienee,  or  in  the  management  of  the  pniperfy  of  the  ehuri-h,  would  then  have  been 
heanL,  because  we  now  heard  it.  Suppo^cfor  instance,  that,  in  1784,  there  had  been 
a  reforme<l  parliamer.t,  would  >uch  a  parliament,  returuLtl  upon  the  principles  of  the 
pre.M'nt  bill.  havel>een(li>])i>si-4l  to  take  vnlijrliffnetl  views  on  eunmicrelal  subjects?  Cer- 
tainly not.  ill  ITN.i,  Mr.  I'itt  biou>?ht  furwanl  lii^  connn(reial|)ropositions\iithn*sii<'ct 
to  Inland.  .Mr.  I'itt tsaid,  that  he  pnvprtMtl  the  measure  with  the  view  of  enlargini; 
the  inter\-uurM'  between  this  country  and  Ireland.  He  e\pres>ed  his  wi^h  to  have 
the  >\stem  t»f  liounties,  drawbaek>.  and  every  <)nerous  duly,  iSme  away  with;  it  bt'ing 
his  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  and  that  of  Kn^iuiul'  were  the  same,  and 
that  tlie  hest  interest.^  of  l>otli  e<»untries  would  be  eunsnltiii  by  extending  their  eom- 
niereiai  infereonr>e.  ']'he?e  wen'  the  opinions  o4'  Mr.  IMtt:  hut  they  were  not  llic 
opinions  of  .Mr.  Vox,  wluj  mi^lit  1h'  considerefl  as  a  fair  index  of  the  popular  opinicn 
of  that  day.  ]>id  the  hon.  and  learnt  d  member  believe,  that  the  £\0  hon.<chi>lders 
of  that  time  would  have  returned  a  man  nion*  enlightened  than  Mr.  Fox?  And  what 
were  the  enlar^-d  views  of  that  eminent  statesman  on  the  subject  of  traih*.  He  siitl — 
'*  Then*  is  no  one  Ik'netit  whieh  In'land  can  derive  from  an  extended  interi*ourM*  with 
this  countr}',  which  will  not  lead  to  an  insidious  competition  on  the  part  of  Ireland. 
It  is  this  whieh  will  stir  up  jealousy  between  the  two  e(»untries.  and  make  Kngli.HhiiieD 
and  Irishnu'ii  look  ut  eaeh  other  with  cold  hearts  and  sus]!icious  eyes.*^  At  the  time 
thoM'  sentiments  were  put  forth  they  were  in  conf(»miity  with  popular  opinion. 
Tluit  o}>inion  concurntl  with  Mr.  Kox.  that  eoinmereial  In-nefits  wcrenot  recipii^'al, 
and  thut  every  :ulvantagc  whieh  Irehmd  would  n^ap  from  the  resolutions  wuuld  be 
to  our  detriment.  It  \%ould  be  ali>unl  to  measure  the* intelligence  of  a  reformeii 
parlL'micnt  of  that  day  by  tin*  doetrines  behl  at  present,  or  by  the  advance  whieh 
science  liail  sinee  ma(h>.  In  IThH.  Mr.  Pitt  negotiated  a  commercial  treatv  with 
France;  in  defenee  of  that  treaty  in  17h7,  he  laid  dot»n  tlie.<e  principles: — '*  J^nmce 
M&s,  by  the  {iruliar  di-pensation  of  Providence,  gifk«d,  perhups  niore  than  any 
couii>*rY  n]K>n  e'arth,  with  what  inaile  life  desinihh'  in  point  of  soil,  climate,  aiid 
natural  t:irodiu.*tions.  It  had  the  most  fertile  \inevanls.  and  the  riehest  harvest «: 
the  greate5;t  luxuries  of  man  were  produced  in  it  with  liitle  cost,  a|id  with  muderate 
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laboar.  Britun  was  not  thus  blest  by  nature;  but,  on  tho  contrary,  it  possessed, 
through  the  happy  freedom  of  its  constitution,  and  tho  equal  security  of  its  laws, 
&D  energy  in  its  enterprise,  and  a  stability  in  its  exertions,  which  had  gradually  raised 
it  to  a  state  of  commercial  grandeur;  and,  not  being  so  bountifully  gifted  by  Heaven, 
it  had  recourse  to  labour  and  heart,  by  which  it  had  acquired  the  ability  of  supplying 
its  neighbour  with  all  the  necessary  embellishments  of  life  in  exchange  for  her  uaturtu 
luxuries.  Thus  standing  with  regard  to  each  other,  a  friendly  connexion  seemed  to 
be  pointed  out  between  them,  instead  of  tho  state  of  unalterable  enmity  which  was 
falsely  said  to  be  their  true  political  feeling  towards  one  another."  But,  what  said 
Mr.  Fox? — *'  Franco  has  always  been  the  natural  foe  of  this  country:  she  has  con- 
sented to  this  commercial  treaty  for  an  insidious  purpose.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  and  of  Ix>ui3  XIV.,  an  unnatural  alliance  was  attempted  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  I  deprecate  all  alliance  for  the  future.  Trade  is  a  miserable  consideration ; 
and  I  attribute  this  treaty  to  those  dirty  commercial  considerations  which  entirely 
shut  out  all  higlier  motives  of  policy.  England  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  France. 
Now,  he  asked,  if,  in  the  year  178(),  there  had  been  a  reformed  parliament — the 
express  image  of  the  people — of  the  XIO  voters  to  be  now  created — would  Mr.  Pitt 
have  succeeded  against  ^Ir.  Fox  ?  Which  of  the  two  would  have  maintained  the 
popular  opiuifin  of  that  day  ?  ('ould  there  be  a  doubt,  that,  although  we  now  readily 
Bcknowledgo  the  superior  wisdom  and  intelligence  oif  Mr.  Pitt,  as  to  the  principles 
of  commercial  intercourse,  that  a  llou^e  of  Commons  returned  by  popular  choice,  io 
1787,  would  have  adopted  tho  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox?  Therefore,  he  said,  the  learned 
gentleman  had  no  right  whatever  to  assume  that  reform,  applied  forty  years  since, 
would  have  ensured  that  enlarged  and  enlightened  legislation  of  which  he  spoke.  A 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  riii^lit  hon.  baronet  (Sir  John  Ilobhouse)  appeared  to  be 
founded  on  tlie  inipn\«:sion  that,  even  at  that  late  period  of  the  discussion,  ho  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  intended  to  projukse  some  measure  of  reform.  With  respect  to  that 
matter,  to  which,  indexed,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  first  alluded,  he  begged 
to  assure  both  him  and  tlie  right  hon.  baronet,  that  he  never  meant  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  question  their  right  to  examine  and  comment  upon  his  public  conduct. 
He  admitted  that  right  in  its  fullest  extent.  But  those  gentlemen  would,  of  course, 
concede  to  him  the  corresponding  right  of  correcting  their  errors.  The  hon.  and 
learne*)  gentleman  especially  alluded  to  the  line  of  cimduct  he  had  pursued  on  tho 
Catholic  qne^tion  ;  and  he  did  him  an  injustice,  for  which  he  could  not  account.  Ho 
had  hoped  that  all  unkindly  feelings  on  that  topic  were  at  an  end;  and  certainly  he 
wi<<hed  not  to  revive  them.  Ho  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  always  listened, 
not  only  with  great  attention,  but  with  great  admiration,  to  that  flow  ot  chaste  and 
pure  languaj^e,  which,  however  rapid,  seemed  scarcely  able  to  sustain  the  rich  freight 
of  thought  and  fancy  which  it  bore  along.  Not  denying  the  right  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  to  attack  his  political  conduct,  not  objecting  to  the  tone  of  biA 
observations ;  at  the  same  time,  he  should  have  expected,  if  he  was  to  be  attacked 
for  his  conduct  on  reform,  that  the  learned  gentleman  would  have  been  the  last  man 
from  whom  that  atta<-k  would  come.  If  he  was  to  fall  from  that  particular  shaf>,  he 
could  never  have  believed  that  it  would  have  been  drawn  from  the  quiver  of  the 
learnwl  gentleman.  On  the  Catholic  question  the  charge  against  him  was,  that  he 
hail  appropriated  the  honour  due  to  others;  that  he  had  stoo<I  aside,  had  seen  others 
sow  tJie  svet]^  had  watched  the  approach  of  the  han'cst,  and  then  had  stcpt  in«  and 
reaped  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  the  honourable  reward  which  was  justly  duo  to 
their  labours.  But  what  w.'is  now  the  charge?  That  he  had  done  the  same  thing 
on  reform  ?  Just  the  reverse.  The  charge  now  was,  that  he  had  not  brought  iu  a 
Reform  Bill;  that  he  had  not  made  some  servile  copy  of  the  measure  of  the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite :  and,  l>ecause  he  liad  not  done  that,  he  was  as  open  to  accusation 
and  censure  as  before.  The  learnetl  gentleman  reminded  him  of  the  attack  mode 
upon  the  physicians  who  attended  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Trotter,  the  private  seerctar}'  of 
that  statesman,  in  a  publiir  letter,  declared  that  the  physicians  ought  to  have  been 
bron;:cht  to  justice  for  having  administered  foxglove  to  their  patient  for  his  particular 
<lise:i>e.  '^Iho  }>hYsicians  declared  that  they  had  not  administered  it:  Mr.  Trotter 
iuimediritely  turned  round  upon  them,  and  exclaimed — •*  Why  have  you  not?  You 
out;-ht  to  be  condenmed  for  not  having  administered  it.  It  might  have  been  theonlv 
remedy  for  his  disorder.''    The  charges  of  the  learned  gentleman  BgainsI  lumsflu 
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were  as  contradictory  as  those  of  Mr.  Trotter.    When  he  brought  in  A  bill  to 

Elish  the  objects  which  others  had  so  Iaii<2^  advocatc«l,  the  learned  genllenun  ngcntfii 
im  cf  seeking  to  deck  himself  with  their  plumes,  and  to  assume  a  m jrit  which  was 
not  his  duo.    When  he  did  not  bring  in  a  bill  for  reform,  the  same  learned  gentlenaa 
was  equally  indignant,  and  demanded  from  him  a  Reform  Bill,  with  just  the  same 
vehemence  with  which  he  condemned  him  for  having  brought  in  the  CathoUe  Relirf 
Bill.     lie  had  no  Ueform  Bill  to  bring  fom-ard.     lie  did  not  believe  that  the  refimn 
contemplated  would  \vi  un  improvement  of  the  constitution.  He  did  not  believe  that  it 
would  remedy  the  dofecrts  of  which  ministers  coni]>lained ;  but  he  feared  that  it  would 
expose  the  country  to  great  hazard,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  bear  the  reipinMbility 
of  bringing  it  forwcird.     lie  ha<l  retired  from  oflice  rather  than  undertake  that  task; 
and,  if  he  differed  from  the  public  voice,  surely  he  had  a  right  to  maintain  his  own 
opinion,  being  prepared  to  submit  to  all  the*  consequences  of  adhering  to  it.  The  learned 
gentleman  a.ske«l,  how  could  a  man  venture  to  act  in  opposition  to  tho  vast  ni^ority 
of  the  people  of  England?     Did,  then,  the  learned  gentleman  mean  to  declare 
himself  an  enemy  to  private  judgment  ?     Was  not  a  man  at  liberty  to  entertain  acd 
act  upon  his  own  opinion  in  poliiic^il  matters,  even  though  the  universal  voice  of  tlie 
people  of  England  should  be  raised  against  that  opinion  ?     If  he  differed  from  the 
people  of  England,  he  differed  from  them  reluctantly  and  respectfully ;  if  he  thoiight 
that  they  were  intoxicated,  they  had  no  right  to  reproach  him  if  be  chose  to  remain 
sober.     He  firmly  believed  that  this  measure  of  reform  would  not  promote  the  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  this  great  country,  and,  therefore,  to  the  last  he 
would  opi)osc  it.  But  then  came  the  second  of  the  two  leading  arguments  for  reform, 
namely,  that,  whether  good  or  bad,  it  was  ineviUible,  that  the  demand  for  it  was  to 
universal  and  overwhelming,  that  it  became  impossible  to  administer  goTemmcnt, 
and  execute  law,  without  a  reform,  biiseil  on  the  same  principles,  and  carried  to  the 
same  extent,  with  the  present  bill.     No  prudent  man  would  assert*  that,  proviiled 
there  was  among  the  intolligv^nt  and  reasoning  classes  of  any  country  a  doep-moted 
and  {)ermanent  feeling  of  dibsatisfaction  with  any  public  institution  connected  with 
its  government,  that  feeling  could,   witli  safety,  be  abniptly  and  contemptuously 
disregarded.     If  it  could  be  shown  that,  whatever  might  be  the  abstract  merits  of  a 
coikstitutioui  the  people  wen*  dissatisfied  witli  it ;  that  they  had  outgrown  its  original 
dimensions ;  that  it  was  no  lon;rer  applicable  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  society ; 
that  the  biusis  on  which  it  roste<i  was  too  narrow;  that  the  public  administratiin 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  constant  sus]>ici<>n  on  the  part  of  the  |)eople — in  such 
a  case  it  liecame  no  doubt  the  duty  of  pariianx^nt  to  devote  its  delilx*nite  consider- 
ation to  the  means  of  effecting  some  change.     He  was  bound  to  oilmit,  tliat  it  would 
have  been  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  any  administration  to  have  been  formed  on 
the  principle  of  resisting  altogether  Parliamentary  Reform.     He  had  thought,  also, 
that,  whenever  the  time  for  ri'form  ^h()uId  arrive,  it  would  1m>  infinitely  better  that 
the  question  should  be  taken  up  by  those  who  had  been  its  uniform  friends,  rather 
than  by  thosi^  who  had  been  its  uniform  op|M)nents.     An  arraugomenl  made  by  the 
latter  would  have  Iktu  much  less  likely  to  Imj  permanent  and  satisfactory  than  if  il 
came  fnmi  the  friends  of  the  measure.     It  wa.s  his  firm  belief  that  the  gentlemen 
opposite  had  the  means  of  making  an  adjustment  of  this  question,  which  would  have 
bef*n  satisfactory  to  the  rational  anil  respiH'tahle  ]iortion  of  the  country,  in  vpite  of 
any  o})])osition  which  any  other  party  might  have  offered  to  it.     The  present  ministen 
came  into  office  at  a  pcTiod,  no  doubt,  of  yreat  excitement,  when  there  was  existing 
in  this  country  a  disposition  to  disturbance,  exritif],  not  by  any  ^eitlid  deliberate 
desire  for  reform,  but  by  the  absnnl  iuhi.iration  of  the  triumph  of  phy.oicat  strength 
in  France.     It  was  natural  enou;:h  tluit  the  people  <»f  this  country,  with  their  notioD!« 
of  liberty,  should  rejoice  at  that  triumph — that  they  should  n*joite  at  the  defi^  of 
the  illegal  ordinance's  of  »FuIy,  and  of  the  military  force  of  a  de^potic  power;  but  it 
was  ridiculous  to  see  the  people  of  Kn<:land  desimus  of  imitatmg  the  example  i-f 
France,  withf>ut  its  provo(>ation,  i  an<l  attemptinf>:  to  cut   their  clumsy  capers  in 
revolution  after  the  manner  of  tlie  harlequins  of  Paris.  The  present  government  was 
called  to  power  at  a  great  crisis,  and  they  had  the  means,  by  common  pnidenee,  uf  over- 
coming tfie  difficulties  of  that  crisis.   He  jrraute*!,  that  there*  wasa desire — a|iermBnt  ni, 
agrowingdesin^ — for  reform  anion^the  s(#herand  intelligent  cl.nsses  of  the  community ; 
but  surely  that  feeling  might  hau*  het>n,  andoucht  to  have  Ikvo,  distinguished  from 
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Uie  drunken  fit  of  temporary  enthusiasm  with  which  the  events  of  Paris  were  refi^arded. 
It  ought,  too,  to  have  been  distinguished  from  that  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaifection 
which,  however  they  might  constitute  the  government,  would  alwajrs  be  found,  varying 
no  doubt  in  degree,  among  the  vast  masses,  with  complicated  and  conflicting  intercdts, 
of  which  society  was  comj^sed.     At  all  times,  and  nnder  all  circumstances,  thoy 
must  calculate,  that  distress  would  produce  the  disposition  to  turbulence,  and  that 
evil  spirits  would  be  found  able  an(f  willing  to  direct  and  to  profit  by  such  a  disposi- 
tion,    "When  David  raisc<l  his  standard  against  Saul,  **  every  one  that  was  in  distress,    ' 
and  everyone  that  was  in  debt,  and  everyone   that   was  discontented,  gathered 
themseWes  unto  him,  and  he  became  a  captain  over  them."     Human  nature  had 
undergone  no  change;  and  he  feared  there  would  always  be  found  a  permanent  fund 
of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in  every  country.     But  his  argument  was,  that  the 
present  ministers  had  it  in  their  power  to  separate  these  angry  elements  of  confusion, 
and  to  discriminate  between  the  demands  of  dissimilar  classes  of  men — those  who 
acted  upon  a  cool  and  deliberate  judgment  in  favour  of  a  temperate  reform,  and  those 
who,  in  the  height  of  their  ma<ldening  excitement,  called  for  the  most  perilous  inno- 
vations.    If  ministers,  instead  of  giving  immediate  notice  that  they  intended  to 
bring  forward  without  delay  this  extensive  measure  of  reform — a  measure  much  more 
extensive  than  they  themselves  had  ever  previously  contemplated — totally  diftering, 
as  was  well  known,  in  character  and  degree  from  that  which  Mr.  Brougham  intended 
to  propose — if,  instead  of  that,  the  ministers  had  stated,  that  they  would,  at  all  haz- 
anis,  postpone  the  consideration  of  reform  until  the  fits  of  temporary  enthusiasm 
had  subsided,  and  until  they  could  distinguish  the  flow  of  the  pure  stream  of  opinion 
from  the  turbid  waters  of  passion  which  were  for  the  time  mingled  together — be 
was  certain  that  every  sober-minded  and  refieeting  man  in  the  country  would  have 
acquiesced  in  the  prudence  of  such  a  delay.     No  doubt  there  must  have  been  a  pledge 
of  reform;  but  would  the  people  of  England  have  refused,  to  a  government  so  pledged, 
time  to  consider  and  mature  both  the  principle  and  details  of  such  a  vital  measure? 
Were  they  so  infatuated  as  to  insist,  not  only  on  a  radical  reform,  but  on  its  produc- 
tion within  two  months?     The  fact  was,  that  at  no  time  was  there  a  general  wish 
expresse<l  on  the  part  of  the  rational  and  respectable  part  of  the  community  for  a 
change  of  so  extensive  a  nature  as  that  which  ministers  had  proposed.     Did  they 
mean  to  say,  that,  if  they  had  come  forward,  and  declarefJ  that  they  were  determined 
to  destroy  the  principle  of  nomination  boroughs,  and  confer  on  populous  places  the 
right  of  returning  representatives,  that  the  people  would  have  been  dissatisfied,  and 
that  they  would  have  incurred  the  risk  of  defeat  either  by  the  party  which  opposed 
all  reform,  or  the  party  which  now  cried  aloud  for  greater  innovations?     Could 
ministers  assort  that,  if  having  largely  enfranchised  the  great  towns,  they  had  pro- 
poscnl  to  make  the  extent  of  disfranchisement  depend  up(m  the  number  of  places 
enfranchised,  so  as  to  form  a  natural  barrier  against  futtire  innovation;  at  the  same 
time,  giving  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  such  benefit  from  an  improved  representatioii 
as  thev  were  then  dis]>()<cd  to  give  to  those  countries;  did  ministers,  he  asked,  think 
that,  if  they  had  adopted  such  a  course,  they  would  have  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  most  sanguine  reformers,  or  have  failed  in  satisfying  all  reasonable  ana 
considerate  men?     His  firm  bi>liof  was,  that,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  ministers  had 
the  power  of  carrying  to  a  successful  conclusion  such  a  measure  as  would  have  proved 
perfectly  s.itisfactory.     They  had,   however,  not  only  gone  to  a  most  extravagant 
extent  in  their  confaVcation  of  existing  rights,  but  had  embodied  in  the  provisions  of 
their  bill,  principles  wliich  must  eventually  preclude  all  permanency  \n  their  far- 
fame<l  work.     It  mi«^lit   Lave  been   impossible  longer  to  u]>hold   the  principle  of 
nominati(m;  hut  whrn*  wa '  the  necessity  of  altering  the  whole  representative  sys- 
tem of  the  country  Y     That  was  not  essential  to  the  success  of  any  reform  desired  by 
the  people,  and  not  connected,  in  the  slightest  degrtn*,  with  the  principle  which  min- 
isters profesxc<l  to  act  upon.     They  ha<l,  however,  by  the  course  taken,  shaken  the 
very  foundation  of  the  representative  system,  and  hod  destroyed  all  those  prescriptive 
rights  which  could  alone  give  stability  to  institutions  of  government.     If  they  bad 
left  all  large  pla<e«,  having  popular  rights  of  representation,  in  the  cnjovment  of  their 
ancient  franchi-ic.  it  would  have  hcco  perfectly  consistent  with  rational  reform;  ba^ 
no;  ministers  had  dtH^laretl  that  these  places  should  enjoy  the  right  of  representation, 
not  l>ecaui>e  thoy  hiul  enjoyed  it  for  centuries — not  because  their  privileges  wm 
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sacotioncd  by  grants  and  charters  of  incorporation — but  because  tbej  happened  to 
correspond  to  a  new  ai:d  fiancifnl  ctandord,  by  wbicn  they  thought  fit  to  mete  out 
the  right  oi  representation  to  the  people.  In  new  boroughs  new  rigbta  nrast«  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  called  into  existence;  but  why  not  create  the  new,  and, 
at  least,  where  it  was  a  popular  one — ^leave  untouched  the  ancient  franchise?  The 
destruction  of  it  was  a  mere  wanton  innoyation,  a  gratuitous  sacrifice  of  that  pie« 
scription  which  was  the  foundation  of  their  rights,  und  the  main  stay  and  strength 
of  all  civil  government.  Ministers  never  had  any  valid  reasons  for  tlie  extent  of  the 
alteration  to  which  they  had  gone,  eitlicr  upon  the  ground  of  the  defects  of  the  oon- 
stitutioD,  or  upon  that  of  popular  demands.  That  there  hod  now  arisen  sneh  a 
demand,  which  it  might  be  difficult  for  any  statesman  to  ro«st,  he  could  not  deny; 
but  why  had  it  arisen?  Hecansc,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  uf  this  eoantry, 
the  people  had  seen  the  throne  and  the  government  ranged  against  those  restrainfa 
of  authority  which  had  hitherto  b(H*n  considered  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
empire.  Difficult,  indeed,  must  it  be  to  maintain  those  restraints,  when  the  kinr*s 
ministers  were  united  with  the  populace  in  denouncing  them,  in  holding  up  toe 
meuibcrs  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  corrupt,  and,  in  the  wild  spirit  of  destruction, 
devoting  the  whole  cun^ititution  of  the  country  to  annihilation  as  a  rotten  and  evil 
thing.  \Mio,  when  tlu'y  beheld  ministers  siding  tluis  with  popular  clamour,  could 
be  surprised  at  the  popularity  of  refomi  ?  It  ;ip[»oarod  as  if  the  reins  of  the  state 
hod  been  confided  to  some  youthful  and  inexperienced  hands;  and  who,  left  without 
any  guiding  principle,  or  any  controllin;^  sense  of  duty,  were  rushing  on  with  head- 
long violence,  which  wiser  men  could  not  mo<lerate  or  restrain.  If  the  older  and 
more  experienced  momlx^rs  of  the  c:ibiiK-t  chose  to  confide  the  conduct  of  this  dan- 
gerous mcav«ure  to  the  care  of  their  ynuthful  colleagues,  known  and  distinguished 
only  for  their  rashness  and  pn^simiption — they  should  have  at  least  forewarned  them  of 
the  ditllciiltit^s  they  hud  to  eiicouiuiT,  t!\e  perils  they  had  to  incur,  and  the  fate 
which  would  pn)liubly  await  tlicm.  They  should  have  said  to  any  one  of  those  per- 
sons, whose  ambition  inaile  him  press  for  an  employment  so  fraught  with  danger  to 
himself  and  injury  to  others — 

"  Xon  est  tiia  tuta  voluntas; 
Mugiiu  }«ctiii  i'hactoii,  et  qwar  ncc  viribus  istia 
lluucra  cunveiiiaut,  iicc  tarn  pucrililniri  annU." 

They  should  luive  given  him  the  solutar}'  caution,  that  the  fiery  steeds  which  hr 
a<<pired  to  guide,  rcc^uircd  the  liand  of  restraint,  and  not  the  voice  of  incitement — 

"  .SfMiitc  sua  pro{)crant,  labor  &ti  inliilicre  volentet, 
rarce,  puc-r.  stiiiiuli^i,  ac  furliud  uleru  lurin.'* 

If  the  caution  had  not  been  given — or  if  it  had  been  disregarded — let  them  hone,  at 
least,  that  the  example  of  their  sutfering  might  be  a  warning  to  others,  ami  that 
another  lesson  to  the  folly  and  nishness  of  mankind  might  be  read  by  the  light  of 
their  conflagnition.  He  hiul  stated  his  reasons  for  dissenting  fmm  the  conclusions 
In  favour  of  this  measure  of  reform  urged  by  its  sup]K)rters.  He  denied  that  there 
was  any  such  degree  of  pnictical  evil  attributable  to  defects  in  the  present  constitn- 
tion  of  the  House  of  (  onimons  as  to  justify  the  hazanlous  experiment  they  were 
about  to  make,  and  if  there  was  a  necessity  for  yielding  against  their  judgment,  to 
a  popular  demand  for  reforni,  he  asscTteci  that  that  ne<-(>s>ity  had  been  created  by 
the  king's  govern':i:ent — by  the  use  which  they  had  niade  of  the  king^s  name,  and 
by  their  uniform  endeavours  to  increase,  instead  of  to  allay,  public  excitement,  lie 
had  l)een  challen>ri'<i  to  state  the  s])ecific  dangers  which  he  apprehended  from  this 
bill  of  reform,  and  he  would  obey  that  call.  In  his  opinion,  the  bill  would  give  an 
additional  infiuenee  to  the  democratic  power  of  the  state,  as  di^tinguished  from  the 
monarchy  cind  the  House  of  fjords,  s)  great  as  to  make  that  power  supreme,  and 
virtually,  therL'fore,  to  <'onvcrt  t'jc  mixed  government  under  which  wc  had  lived  intu 
a  simple  democracy.  He  saw  no  pmspect  that  the  king  would  hereafier  be  enabled  to 
exercise  an  unpopular  prenjgative,  however  neci*ssary  tluit  prerogpitive  might  be  to  tbe 
permanent  interests  of  the  country.  He  thought  they  were  about  to  sacrifice  tbe  means 
which  they  then  ]M)ssessed  of  re>isting  the  first  imimlse  of  the  tide  of  popular  opinion. 
If  that  tide  set  in  with  a  steady  unchanging  couisi,*,  it  was  sure  even  then  to  prevail; 
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but  they  had  at  present  barriers  against  the  first  shocks  which  enabled  them  to  outlive  a 
tenaporary  storm  of  passion,  and  to  yield,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to  yield,  with 
a  cautious  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the  ties  and  holdings  which  secured  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things.     But  hereafler  there  would  be  no  vis  inertia:  in  the  machine  of 
government — none  of  that  power  of  resistance  to  the  restlessness  of  a  desire  of  perpetual 
change,  which  at  present  resulted,  not  only  from  the  monarchical  principle  of  govern- 
ment, but  from  the  feelings,  habits,  and  prejudices  which  were  interwoven  with  ancient 
prescriptive  institutions.     The  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  hereafter  bo 
supreme;  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature  would  ^ist  merely  by  sufferance, 
until  it  was  discovered  that  institutions  which  had  merely  the  shadow  and  scinblance 
of  authority  were  usclc>s  and  expensive  pageants,  and  had  better  bo  abolished. 
How  could  the  king  hereafter  change  a  ministry?     How  could  he  make  a  partial 
change  in  the  administration,  in  times  of  public  excitement,  with  any  prospect  that 
the  ministers  of  his  choice,  unpopular  perhaps  from  the  strict  performance  of 
necessary  duties,  would  be  returned  to  parliament?    How  many  men  pre-eminently 
fit  for  official  station  would  be  excluded,  because  they  would  not  condescend,  or  had 
not  the  art  to  recommend  themselves  to  popular  constituencies?     By  the  very  act  of 
making  all  places  necessary  plac;.'S  of  popular  election,  an  end  was  effectually  put  to 
the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  so  far  a  revolution  had  been 
worked  in  the  state.     Ministers  of  the  Crown  might  lose  the  confidence  of  their 
constituents:  it  had  happened  in  the  case  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Palmerston). 
Such  a  case  might  oci-ur  again,  under  other  circumstances.    Take,  for  instance,  the 
law-officers  of  the  Crown.   l-.et  not  his  opponents  say — **  We  deal  with  general  princi-  ' 
pies,  and  not  with  petty  details:  and  that  the  Crown  oflScers,  like  other  candidates, 
must  recommend  themselves,  by  popular  courses,  to  po})ular  approval."  They  might 
hold  that  language,  but  men  accpiainted  with  the  practical  workiiigs  of  the  British  con- 
stitution knew  that  it  was  fallacious.     It  was  not  right  that  men  filling  high  and 
responsible   otfices   should   be   compelled    to   court   popular   favour,    by   making 
sounding  speeches  about  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  gaining  the  favour  of  the 
populace  by  the  most  de:*picable  prostitution  of  their  minds  and  acquirements.   How 
could  t lie  Crown  have  obtained  the  advantage  of  the  services  of  the  present  Solicitor- 
general,  if  it  had  not  beon  for  a  small  borough?     How  could  they  ensure  the  return 
of  a  man  who  mi^ht  be  the  ornament  of  his  profession,  and  by  the  admission  of  all 
pre-eminently  cpialified  for  the  office  of  Attorney-general?     They  would  have  able, 
and  acute,  and  stirring  lawyers  in  the  popular  interest,  returned  to  that  House,  and, 
it  would  become  of  still  more  urgent  importance,  that  the  interests  of  the  Crown 
should  be  vig()rou>ly  defende<l  by  its  legal  advisers?     In  what  situation  would  the 
Crown  be  left,  if  it  had  no  Attorney-general  in  that  House?   It  was  only  lost  night, 
that  something  fell  from  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Sir  Charles  Wetherell) — with 
whom  he  wa.^  happy  to  unite  on  that  occasion,  and  burj-  in  oblivion  all  past  differ- 
ences— whose  integrity  he  respected  as  much  as  he  admired  his  abilities;  but,  even 
fn>m  him,  something  fell  which  struck  on  the  sensitive  ears  of  the  Attorney-general 
as  disrespectful  to  the  Crown.     The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney-general  was  wrong: 
he  had  mistaken  the  language,  and  the  intention  with  which  it  was  uttered;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Attoniey-general,  though  in  mis- 
take, showed  how  important  it  was  that  the  Crown  should  have  an  Attorney-general 
in  that  House  alive  t(»  any  insult  or  disrespect  which  might,  in  the  heat  and  inadver- 
tence of  debate,  be  oll'tTed  to  the  royal  authority.     The  kingV  Attorney- general, 
faintly  suspecting  that  his  royal  nm^ter  had,  by  remote  allusions,  been  likened  to  a 
tyrant  of  former  linu  s,  rebuked  with  honourable,  though  mistaken,  indignation,  the 
indecent  and  revol;ing  conipurison.    One  readily  forgave  the  mistake,  in  admiration 
of  the  feelings,  so  sensitively  loyal,  which  prompted  the  Attorney-general  to  resent 
an  attack  upon  royalty.  How  important  was  it,  that  the  Crown  should  alwayshave  such 
prompt  and  zealou^  defenders!     But  could  any  man  suppose  that  such  an  Attorney- 
general  would  be  found,  when  he  must  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the  £10  hou.«eholder8  of 
lilarylebone,  Lambeth,  or  the  Tower  Hamlets?     Again,  it  was  no  inconsiderable 
objeetir)n,  in  his  mind,  to  the  propo.H'd  measure,  that  it  would  disturb  the  operation 
of  the  great  experiment  made  with  respect  to  Ireland  three  years  since.     The  whole 
constituency  of  that  countrj'  was  then  to  be  changed.     It  was  not  the  mere  addition 
of  the  number  of  v()»(t>,  but  a  lota!  change  in  the  character  of  the  constituency, 
81_VoL.  II. 
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established  in  Ireland.  Were  his  fears  on  that  bead  visionary?  Ko:  there  mail 
still  be  rioging,  in  the  cars  of  hon.  members  the  speech  of  the  learned  gentleiiMn 
on  the  third  bench  (Mr.  Shelly,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  reformers,  and  moat  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  his  country.  In  lanffuage  and  in  tone  the  most  emphatic,  he, 
on  a  late  occasion,  addressed  to  the  government  some  such  words  as  these  :-^*'Tcfce 
warniog  in  time:  what  is  your  policy?  You  have  made  a  race  between  l^giihdoa 
and  events;  an  incident  happens,  straight  comes  an  act  of  parliament;  nnotber 
incident  arrives,  behold  a  committee  and  another  act  of  parliament.  Thiia  you 
go  on,  running  a  race  with  events,  and  events  are  sure  to  win  it.  Awake  for  Ood*t 
sake,  to  a  sense  of  the  condition  of  Ireland;  embrace  her  evils  in  one  larve  and  eom- 
preliensivo  system  of  immediate  amelioration;  let  us  have  no  **bit-by-bit  reforms." 
Lav  not  that  unction  to  your  souls— burn  not  that  incense  which  self-adnhUion  offna 
to  itself— do  not  hope,  do  nut  so  far  delude  yourselves  as  to  think  that,  by  dallying 
with  the  evils  of  Ireland,  by  procrastinations,  and  putting^  off,  by  sometimee  ffivlng 
buffets,  and  sometimes  offering  caresses  to  Ireland,  you  can  effect  the  tranqnilliia- 
tion  of  that  country.  For  it  has  come  to  this  pass,  and  it  is  not  I  alone  that  tdl  700 
this;  but  events — those  voiceless  but  eloquent  monitors — call  on  you  as  they  paai,  to 
throw  aside  your  prejudices,  to  legislate,  not  on  the  views  of  party,  but  on  toe  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  and,  warned  by  the  calamities  that  impend  over  us,  to  reeene 
fh)m  destniction  the  unhappy  land  which,  under  all  changes  of  government,  and  all 
vicissitudes  of  party,  appears  to  have  been  foredoomed  to  distraction,  and  predestined 
to  misrule."  The  learned  gentleman  concluded  his  eloquent  speech  with  theie  prcff- 
nant  and  emphatic  words: — *^  Recollect  the  Reform  Bill  is  about  to  pass  a  general 
election  must  shortly  follow — ^it  is  vour  turn  this  session,  but  it  will  be  ours  the  neit.** 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  described  his  own  address  to  government  as  an  act  of  the 
purest  good-will — a  friendly  shaking  of  blind  men  on  the  edge  of  a  preoiploe.  Most 
certainly,  if  the  friendliness  of  the  act  was  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the 
shaking,  the  ministers  were  under  the  deepest  obligation  to  the  learned  gentleman's 
cordiality.  One  thing,  however,  his  speech  showed  clearly  enough,  namely,  his 
anticipations  of  the  effect  of  reform  npon  Ireland.  There  was  another  important 
topic  on  which  the  bearing  of  this  bill  must  be  great:  the  extent  of  the  change 
which  it  would  produce  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  established  church,  it  vnl 
impossible  to  calculate.  Ry  selecting  the  £10  householders  as  electors,  a  power 
would  be  given  to  DissentiTs,  with  re^rence  to  the  established  church,  which,  under 
no  othtr  kind  of  constituency,  whether  the  elective  franchise  were  higher  or  lower, 
they  could  have  possessed.  Add  to  the  increase  of  power  obtained  in  this  rouatry 
bv  the  Dissenters  the  new  representation  of  Scotland,  and  the  increased  repreemfa* 
tion  of  Ireland,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  the  interests  of  tin* 
church  would  be  affiH;ted.  With  respect  also  to  the  bearing  of  this  great  change  ou 
another  important  interest — he  meant  that  of  the  public  crmlitor — he  conk!  not  help 
entertaining  very  serious  apprehensions.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  bill  was  to  give 
new  power  to  the  debtor  at  the  expense  of  the  public  creditor.  The  masa  of  the 
people  subject  to  taxation  would  ac(}uire  increased  power;  but  the  creditor  wonU 
scarcely  retain  any  influence  whatever.  It  was  very  well  to  say,  with  the  learned 
member  for  Calne,  that  public  assemblies  never  refused  to  pay  their  debts.  He  knew 
not  on  what  ground  that  assertion  was  made,  but  the  hon.  member  probably  meant 
to  intimate  to  the  public  crcilitor  that  his  prn|)erty  was  |>erfertlT  safe.  If  the  tm- 
sur}'  contained  the  means  of  payment,  such  language  might  l>e  tield  with  some  sem- 
blance of  justice;  but  when,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  public  creditor  was  told 
not  to  l)e  anxious  aliout  his  debt,  there  was  an  actual  di*ficiency  in  the  means  of  pay- 
ment,  a:id  the  taxes  had  to  be  levied  ever}'  year  from  a  people  unwilling  to  pay,  and 
to  whom  the  House  wa*  about  to  give  the  iH>wer  to  refuse,  the  ground  for  alarm  was 
very  considerable.  lie  did  not  mean  to  sanction  the  belief  that  danger  would  approarh 
in  tlie  stern  character  of  spoliation,  but  it  would  be  (piite  as  effectual  if  it  came  under 
the  demure  aspect,  and  in  the  seductive  guise  nf  the  new  doctrine  of  ^*  fnictificalion.** 
He  feared  that  a  nTormiMl  parliament  might  net  upon  the  principles  of  the  ptvMot 
government,  and,  from  a  desire  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  might  make 
a  too  extensive  reductitm  of  taxation.  A  full  in  the  revenue,  occasioned  by  some  suek 
events  as  had  recently  occurred  in  theWc^t  Indies,  would  eauf^adefieil  inthetrrasurv, 
which  a  reformed  parliament  would  be  very  unwilling  to  supply  by  the  impoailkdi  ef 
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fresh  taxes.  The  moment  such  an  event  took  place,  public  credit  would  be  lost,  con- 
fidence would  be  destroyed,  and  the  active  industry  of  the  country  would  be  shaken 
to  its  very  centre.  These  were  the  main  grounds  on  which  he  resisted  the  present 
measu  re.  He  considered  i  t  a  fearful  experiment,  called  for  by  no  necessity  other  than  that 
which  the  proceedings  of  its  authors  and  supporters  had  created,  adopted  at  a 
moment  when  the  experience  of  passing  events  should  have  taught  them  tne  hazard 
of  unsettling  ancient  institutions.  The  right  hon.  baronet  who  spoke  lost  had  read 
to  them  a  very  long  'extract '  from  the  work  of  Madam  de  Stael  on  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  quotation  was  the  more  complimentary  to  the  writer,  inasmuch 
as  it  appeared  to  have  no  possible  bearing  on  the  present  question.  If  the  hon. 
baronet  would  have  referred  to  more  recent  publications  on  the  state  of  France,  and 
the  condition  of  society  in  that  country,  he  might  have  read  to  the  House  lessons 
more  instructive.  He  would  find,  in  the  columns  of  a  powerful  advocate  of  reform 
(The  Times  new9pa])er),  from  an  able  and  impartial  eye-witness  of  affairs  in  France, 
evidence  which  it  was  folly  in  them  to  disregard.  That  evidence  was  contained  in 
a  letter  of  such  recent  date  as  the  28th  of  February,  of  which  he  would  read  an 
extract.  The  writer  observes,  **  We  have  now  a  melancholy  experience  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  electoral  qualification.  That  imprudent  measure  could  not  have  been 
rafire  formally  condemned  by  its  results.  In  tnat  chamber,  which  doubtless  contains 
men  of  high  talent,  though  of  these  the  greater  portion  sit  in  silent  dissatisfaction, 
the  most  conspicuously  indiscreet  keep  up  an  agitation,  and  too  oflen  succeed  in 
eifecting  their  objects.  Town-bred  envy,  and  the  spirit  of  animosity  which  animates 
the  petty  provincial  landowner,  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  elective 
chamber.  Those  who  are  averse  to  all  superiority,  offended  at  all  splendour,  and 
hostile  to  all  dignity,  amuse  themselves  by  decrying  the  ermine  ana  purple  with 
which  the  law  has  invested  the  magistrates.  The  term  *  economy*  was  never  moro 
ridiculously  abused ;  it  has  become  a  watchword,  a  sort  of  bell,  which  is  rung  in 
the  cars  of  the  ignorant  classes,  to  elicit  applause  in  the  cafe  or  the  eetaminet. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  president  of  a  sovereign  court,  whose  emoluments  are 
reduced  to  300  of  your  pounds  sterling,  and  whose  salary  is  lower  than  that  which 
yon  grant  to  an  obscure  clerk  in  one  of  your  public  offices?  What  say  you  to  the 
war  which  is  waged  against  science  and  literature  in  the  persons  of  professors,  for 
whose  services  and  capacities  the  most  degrading  bargains  are  made?  By  empty 
words,  scholastic  sophistry,  and  declamation  devMd  of  sincerity,  the  service  of  the 
state  is  degraded  and  disorganized.  It  is  a  gpreat  misfortune  to  a  country  when 
power  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  classes,  and  is  exercised  only  to  gratify  the 
petty  passions  of  petty  persons.  Our  Director-g^eneral  of  bridges  and  highways, 
who  annually  executes  public  works  at  the  cost  of  60,000,000,  has  had  his  salary, 
which  imder  Napoleon  was  80,000  francs,  curtailed,  first  to  50,000,  and  then  to 
40,000,  and  it  is  at  length  reduced  to  20,000.  For  20,000  francs,  the  Director- 
general  of  domains  and  registration  must  superintend  a  department  which  produces 
to  the  state  an  annual  revenue  of  20,000,000.  As  good  neighbours  and  men  who 
know  what  belongs  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  nation,  pray  do  us  the  favour  to  flagcl* 
late  our  modem  Lycurguses.  Let  them  be  taught  a  lesson  from  the  other  side  of 
the  channel,  even  though  they  should  regard  it  as  contraband  merchandise.  W« 
may  reciprocally  exchange  these  little  friendly  services,  and,  as  for  mvself  personally, 
I  am  at  your  command.  *  This  came  from  the  correspondent  of  tnat  paper  which 
boasted  that  it  was  incessantly  spurring  the  galled  sides  of  tho  jadea  ministerial 
mules,  who  were  slackening  in  their  ardour  for  reform.  He  maintained  that  all  the 
expectations  entcrtaininl  by  the  partisans  of  French  revolutions  had  been  proved 
false.  Expeditions  were  littc<l  out  to  propitiate  the  military  spirit  of  a  reckless 
democracy.  The  finances  of  France  were  in  a  ruinous  condition.  There  was  no 
public  onler — no  tranquillity — no  security — no  prospect  of  repose.  Hon.  members 
had  spoken  in  that  House  in  favour  of  the  establishment  in  this  country  of  a  national 
guard.  Ijdt  them  turn  their  eyes  to  what  was  passing  at  Grenoble,  and  possibly 
their  admiration  of  a  national  guard  would  be  abated.  He  lamented  the  dispositioB 
that  prevailed  to  undervalue  the  many  blessings  of  tho  social  condition  of  England, 
and  to  hazard  them  in  tho  attainment  of  one  object  of  very  questionable  advantage 
— a  nniform  and  fiopulur  system  of  representation.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  such  a 
system  would  ensure  a  strict  economy  m  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money — let  it 
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bo  conoeflctl  that  it  would  l>ear  the  promiscl  fruit  of  pensions  aliolishod,  estimate 
rcilui'ed.  E^lanc<4  curtailed — alus!  Iidw  small  au  ingredient  were  all  these  in  that 
combination  whieh  eon<titutes  the,s(KM:il  happiness,  the  moral  enjoyment,  of  a  greax 
nation  y     How  miserable  the  gain,  if  it  should  be  proved  to  have  b(H»n  secured  at  the 
ex})eusc  of  that  refinement  in  manners  whicli  was  the  charm  of  society,  apd  nf  that 
libiTty  whieh  was  unworthy  of  the  pj'nie  unless  it  was  enjoyed  in  common  hy  Ihe 
weahhy  and  by  the  poor — by  the  learned  leisure  of  the  cultivated  raind,  a:«  «'cll  as  hy 
the  aetivc  obtrusive  talent  of  vulgar  politicians!     He  eoiild  figure  to  himself  a 
powerful  intelleet  capabht  of  appreeiatini;  that  true  liberty;  and  of  weighings  the 
causes  of  tlie  moral  decline  of  empires— (contrasting  the  social  condition  that,  be 
feared,  was  to  be,  with  tbat  condition  wbich  tbey  bad  Inherited,  but  would  not 
transmit — lie  could  fancy  a  man  so  endowed,  scon-hed  by  the  uumitigateil  blaze  of 
a  fierce  democracy — ]iantin.ir  for  tlie  siiade  and  shelter  of  less  popular  institntinnf« 
and  venting  against  them  (if  lu^  were  allowed  to  vent  tlieni)  tlic  bitter  execrations  of 
a  wounded  ami  indignant  spirit.     lie  could  fancy  such  a  man  in  tlic  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  blessings  of  reform — taxes  abated,  newspapers  unstamped,  tithes  abrilij^hcd, 
the  <lying  fury  of  the  eleetion  revived  by  tlic  annual  registration — he  could  fancy 
him  contrasting^  all  that  }i:ul  been  gained  with  uU  tliat  had  been  lost,  and  then 
exclaimiiitr — '*  And  was  it  for  this  that  you  have  put  rancour  in  the  vcsvcl  of  our 
IR'acey     Was  it  for  this  that  you  disturbeil  tlie  lialanee  of  that  mixed  form  of  govem- 
ment  which  hiul  s<»Ived  the  great  problem  in  political  science,  by  combining  with 
vigour  in  the  executive  the  liberty  ami  security  of  the  subject?     Was  it  for  this  thai 
you  paraly/i'd  the  remaining  force  of  that  ancient  monarchy,  which  conncctcil,  through 
a  long  succession  of  centurie«,  the  present  with  the  past,  and  wbich — being  purified 
from  every  taint,  and  deriving  only  stn'nu'th  fmm  it<  association  with  the  romance  of 
feudal  history — reposi'd  with  double  eonfidiMiee  on  the  feelings  i»f  prescriptive  renera- 
tion,  and  of  affection  towanis  a  mild  and  paternal  rule.     Was  it  fur  this  that  3'ou 
destn»yed  (hat  system  of  manners,  equally  ri'uiote  from  the  servility  and  frivolity  of 
ancient  de-spotisms,  :ind  from  the  coarseness  auil  sc^lfishness  of  modern  democracies 
— that  system  of  manners  which  included  many  privileges,  but  recognised  no  barriers 
— which  had  high  distinct.i(ms,  but  in^ule  them  areessible  to  all,  for  the  purjiose  of 
8Up])lying.  even  to  the  humblest,  au  incentive  to  toil  and  virtue — more  powerful, 
because  less  sonlid,  than  the  incentive  of  wealth?     \Va.s  it  for  this  that  you  robbcil 
of  its  mild  predominance  an  establi.^'lu'd  ndi;;iou — pure  in  its  doctrine,  and  tolerant 
in  its  discipline  and  practice — and  debased  (.'hristianity,  and  banished  peace^  by  tlie 
conflict  of  the  thousand  sects  that  range  l>etw(»en  the  extremes  of  infidelity  and 
supi^rstitiou?     Was  it  for  this  that,  in  the  wonls  of  immortal  elofjuencc,  you  di8pclll^l 
those  illusions  that  made  power  gentle,  and  olK>dience  liberal — that  harmonised  the 
gnulations  of  society,  and«  by  a  bland  assimilation,  incorporated  into  politics  the 
virtues  that  adorn  and  poften  private  life?  '*     That  he  might  not  be  summoned  to  the 
biir  of  posterity  to  answer  those  cpie«tioiis — that  bis  name  might  be  exempt  from  the 
rej^roach  which  they  involve — that,  in  every  vicissitude  of  public  and  private  fortune, 
he  might  l>c  enabliMl  to  cling  to  the  consolation  of  having  struggled  in  this  contest 
with  |M>rseverance,  and  of  having  resigned  it  without  dishonour,  his  last  vole  should 
be  given,  like  his  first,  in  oppositicm  to  this  bill. 

The  House  divide<l  on  tlie<|uestion  that  the  bill  ho  now  read  a  third  time: — Ave*, 
Q'j5;  NfK*s,  '2'VJ;  Maji>rity.  1 IC  The  bill  was  R'ad  a  tliinl  time,  but  not  |HUtseif,  a« 
amendments  wen*  yet  to  be  prnposwl. 
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Sir  .fames  Gniham  move<l  the  riMding  of  the  Onler  of  the  Day  for  going  into  a 
(^mimitfiv  of  Su]»fdy. 

Lord  I'.liot  rt)<v  for  the  purpose  of  making  seme  observations  on  the  fitreign  |*i>1iry 
of  miiiisicrs — he  did  so  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  the  remarks  of  older  and  morv 
experienee<l  members,  and  would  be  sati<tied  it  he  >iiecee<!i><l  in  effecting  thai  ubjcrl. 
He  then  enten>d  into  a  re\iew  of  the  fnreign  pidicy  of  the  go\ernmcnt,  and  concluded 
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by  stating,  that  if  he  sliould  siu'cecd  in  obtaining  any  information  from  the  noble 
lunl  (PuUuerston),  he  should  not  regret  liaving  put  himself  forward  in  so  important 
and  difficult  a  question. 

ViHCount  i'almerston  having  spoken  in  explanation, — 

Sir  [loD£RT  Pkkl  said,  he  wuuhl  not  have  opened  his  lips  on  the  present  occasion, 
if  bethought  that  his  noble  friend's  (Lord  Pabnerston's)  doctrine  respecting  discus- 
sions on  the  subjects  of  foreign  policy  was  one  which  ought,  upon   any  principle, 
either  of  expediency  or  custom,  to  be  followed.    The  doctrine  which  his  noble  friend 
attempted  to  maintain  amounted  to  this,  that,  at  no  time  whatsoever,  should  there  be 
a  discussion  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  if  there  was  a  remote  chance  that 
the  policy  of  tiie  govennueiit  might  be  contravened.     That  such  discussions  should 
be  conducted  with  moderation  and  temper  he  was  (piite  ready  to  acknowk>dgc ;  but 
he  could  not  admit,  that  the  mere  act  of  laying  before  parliament  information  as  to 
the  course  wliieh  ministers  were  adopting  in  regard  to  foreign  states,  must  nccessiirily 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  their  policy.     Ilia  noble  friend  (Lord  l^almerston)  had 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  manner  in  which  the  speech  of  the  French  minister  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  taking  a  view  of  the  situation  in  which  foreign  powers  stood  in 
regard  to  his  country,  liad  i)een  discussed  and  debated  upon  ;  and  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  toexprc^ssan  opinion  tiiat  thesjieeches  of  foreign  ministers  were  not  fit  subjects 
of  notice  at  all.     On  that  [)oint,  he  liad  only  to  say,  that,  generally  sjieaking,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  rarliament  of  England  ought  to  be  very  severe  in  their  remarks 
on  the  speech  of  the  ministers  of  a  foreign  country;  at  the  same  time  he  could  not 
agree  in  tliinking,  that  all  allusion  to,  or  discussion  on  such  a  speech  was  cither 
inexpedient  or  impolitic.        Indeed,  in  the  present  instance,  the  allusion  to,  and. 
discussion  upon,  the  spieeli  r)f  tlie  French  minister,  had  been  attended  with  signal 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  to  the  n()l)le  Karl  at  the  head  of  his  Alajesty's  govern- 
loent,  an  tipportuuity  of  setting   riglit   some   false   imj)ression3   which   prevailed 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons  as  to  tlie  policy  of  the  Jinglish  government  with 
regard  to  the  expcnlition  au^uinst  Ancona.      With  respect  to  the  policy  which  had 
l»een  observed  towards  IJelgiuin,  he  would,  at  the  present  moment,  avoid  offering  any 
opinion,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  (pie>ti<)n  remaining  open  to  future  and  more  deliberate 
discussion.  The  aspects  of  alfairs  in  that  (juarter  of  Euroj>c  were  indeed  gloomy  and 
ominous,  but  still  lie  eouhl  not  avoid  entertaining  a  ho\yQ  that  peace  might  be  pre^ 
served,  and  that,  too,  consistently  with  the  honour  of  all  parties.    The  king  of  Hol- 
land, he  frit  convinced,  when  he  deliberately  weighed  the  ri^k  that  would  attend  a 
rupture  of  the  pea<e  of  Kuro[)e  at  that  uumient,  woidd  not,  by  asking  for  any  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  Helgium,  ineom])atihIe  with  its  essential  interests  or  with  justice, 
throw  obstacles  in  the  wav  of  an  aeeonmiodation  of  their  differences.     Holland,  he 
hoped,  wouhl  bear  in  mind  the  \ev\  peculiar  state  in  which  Delgiuni  then  stood,  and 
meet  any  spirit  of  moderation,  au<l  any  spirit  of  concession  that  the  government  of 
that  country  might  manifest,  by  a  similar  spirit.     And,  if  such  was  the  cae^e,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  a  uiutnal  uiider>tanding,  compromising  in  no  degree  the 
character  or  interests  of  eiilier  country,  might  soon  be  brought  about.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  must  expie>s  an  earnest  hope,  that  his  noble  Iriend  (Lord  Palmerston) 
wouhl  never,  as  a  mini««tcr  of  the  governnu'nt  of  Knglaud,  insist  on  any  conces.sion 
on  the  part  of  Holland  that  nn'ght  be  found  incompatible  with  the  integrity  nnd 
iiulependence  of  that  eouiiiry.     He  cared  not  whether  that  country  wa.s  or  was  not 
of  importance,  either  in  relation  to  its  size  or  its  power;  nay,  he  would  say.  that,  as 
Holland  was  eomparativ<  ly  small,  there  was  a  greater  and  more  binding  obligation 
on  the  part  of  England  tt)  take  care  of  her  interests.     It  was  said,  that  the  only  re- 
maining subject  for  adjustment  between  the  two  parties  was  so  trifling,  being  merely 
the  right  of  passage  on  one  particular  canal,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  accommodation.     From  tliat  position  he  totally  and  decidedly  dis- 
>ented.     If  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  either  party  was  involved,  even 
in  the  right  of  passage  on  a  canal,  he  was  distinctly  of  opinion  neither  would  be 
justitied  in  giving  up  the  point,  nor  would  any  foreign  i)0wer  act  correctly  in  inter- 
fering so  as  to  compel  either  ])arty  to  surrender  it.      It  was  not  the  extent  of  the 
ditference,  but  the  principle,  which  should  be  c(»nsidered;  and,  if  the  principle  of 
independence  were  involved,  even  on  the  most  trivial  point,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
injustice  to  iutcrfere,  in  order  to  compel  the  surrender  of  that  vital  priDuiple.     6uch 
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bo  eoncc(le<l  that  it  would  boar  the  promiscl  fniit  of  pensions  abolishod,  estimate!i 
re<liurecl,  luilaries  cnrtaile<I — alas!  liow  small  an  iu^^rciliont  were  all  these  in  that 
combination  which  constitutt's  the  social  happiness,  the  moral  enjoyment,  of  a  great 
nation?     How  niiscrahlc  the  gain,  if  it  ishouhl  he  pruve<]  to  have  b(H.'n  secured  at  the 
exi>euse  of  that  refinement  in  manners  which  was  tlie  cliarm  of  society,  mid  nf  that 
lilx'rty  whi<;h  was  unworthy  (»f  the  p!»juc  unless  it  was  enjoyed  in  common  by  the 
wealthy  and  by  tlie  poor — by  the  learned  leisure  of  the  eultivuted  roind,  a<  well  as  by 
the  active  obtnisive  talent  of  vulvar  politicians!     lie  could  figure  to  himself  a 
powerful  intelle<-t  capable  of  appreciating  that  true  liberty;  and  of  weighings  the 
causes  of  the  moral  (h^clinc  of  empires — contrasting  the  sueiul  condition  that,  be 
feared,  was  to  be,  with  that  condition  which  they  had  Inherited,  but  wonid  not 
transmit — he  could  fancy  a  man  so  endowed,  scorchi><l  by  the  unmitigated  blaze  of 
a  fierce  democracy — pantini^  for  tfie  shade  and  slielter  of  less  popular  institntinnf. 
and  venting  against  them  (ii*  h(>  were  uUowed  to  vent  them)  the  bitter  execmtionsuf 
u  wonndeii  and  indignant  spirit.     He  could  fancy  such  a  man  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  blessings  of  reform — taxes  abated,  newspai>ers  unstam|>cd,  tithes  abofi»lied, 
the  dying  fury  of  the  election  revived  by  the  annual  registration — be  could  fancy 
him  contrastiiu;  all  that  had  been  gained  with  all  that  had  been  lost,  and  then 
exclaiming — ^' And  was  it  for  this  that  you  have  p'.it  rancour  in  the  vessel  of  our 
|M'acc?     Was  it  for  this  that  you  disturbed  the  balance  of  that  mixed  ft»nn  of  govern- 
ment which  had  solvixl  the  ^ri*:it  problem  in  political  science,  by  combining  with 
vigour  in  the  executive  the  lihiTty  and  security  of  the  subject?     Was  it  for  this  that 
you  paraly/cd  the  remaining  fon'e  of  that  ancient  monarchy,  whii'h  conncctetl,  through 
a  long  siureession  of  centuries,  the  present  with  the  past,  and  which — being  purifled 
from  every  taint,  and  deriving  only  stn>n^th  from  its  association  with  the  romance  of 
feudal  history — reposeil  with  double  confidence  on  the  feelings  (»f  prescriptive  venera- 
tion, and  of  affection  towanls  a  mild  and  paternal  rule.     Was  it  for  this  that  you 
destroyed  tliat  svstein  of  manners,  eotiallv  n'niote  from  the  servility  and  frivolity  of 
ancient  de«iK>tisms,  and  from  the  coar^cni'ss  ami  sellishness  of  modern  democracies 
— that  system  of  manners  which  includi^l  many  ])rivileges.  but  recngnisetl  no  barriers 
— which  had  high  distinctions,  but  m.ule  them  accessil)lc  to  all,  for  the  purjiosenf 
supplying,  even  to  the  humblest^  an  incentive  to  toil  and  virtue — more  |iowerfnl, 
because  le!;:s  sordid,  than  the  incentive  of  we:dth?     Was  it  for  this  that  you  robbnl 
of  its  mild  predominance  an  establi>hcd  reli^Mon — pure  in  its  doctrine,  and  tolerant 
in  its  discipline  and  practice — ;md  del>ased  Christianity,  and  banished  peace,  by  the 
conflict  of  the  thousand  sects  that  range  l>etwi*en  the  extremes  of  infidelity  and 
superstition:'     Was  it  for  this  that,  in  the  wonls  of  immortal  elo(]uence,  you  dispelled 
those  illusions  that  made  ])ower  gentle,  and  obeilience  liberal — that  harmonised  the 
grailations  of  society,  and.  by  a  bland  assiniilation,  incorporated  into  polities  the 
virtues  that  adorn  and  soften  private  life?''     That  he  might  not  be  hummoned  to  the 
bjir  of  posterity  to  answer  those  questions — that  his  name  might  be  exempt  from  the 
reproach  which  they  involve — that,  in  every  vicissitu<le  of  public  and  private  fortune, 
be  might  be  enabled  to  cling  to  the  consolation  of  having  strugrgled  in  this  contest 
with  i)orsevenmee,  and  of  having  resigne<l  it  without  dishonour,  his  last  vote  should 
be  given,  like  his  first,  in  o]){vosition  to  this  bill. 

The  House  dividiKl  on  the<piestion  that  the  bill  Ix'  now  n*ad  a  third  time: — Aves, 
«).j/>:  Noes,  *j:)9;  Majority,  I  Hi.  The  bill  w.is  read  a  thini  time,  but  not  |»a8secf,  as 
onicnilments  wen'  yet  to  be  proposal. 


FOREIGN  POLICY. 
Maw  II -in,  isnj. 

Sir  .fames  Grahnm  moved  the  rca^ling  of  tin*  Onler  of  the  Day  for  going  into  a 
(^iMiinitfcc  nf  Snpfily. 

Lord  Kliot  ro«i>  for  the  puqiose  of  making  m  nic  observations  on  the  foreign  iMiIicy 
id*  ministers — he  did  so  witli  the  hope  of  eliciting  the  remarks  of  tdder  and  more 
experience<]  mcni1)ers,  and  would  1m*  >ati<ti«^l  it  he  >ucceeiie<l  in  effecting  that  object. 
He  then  entered  into  u  review  of  the  foreign  pi.liry  of  the  go\ernment,  and  concluded 
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by  stating,  thut  if  he  sliould  .succeed  in  obtdinin^  any  information  from  the  noble 
lord  (Pahuerston),  be  should  not  regret  having  put  himself  forward  in  so  important 
and  ditiicult  a  question. 

Viscount  Palmerston  haviugf  spoken  in  explanation, — 

Sir  iloDKRT  J^Ki^L  said,  he  \vuul<l  not  have  opened  his  lips  onllie  present  occasion, 
if  bethought  that  his  noble  fiicnd\s  (Lord  Palmerston^s)  doctrine  respecting  discus- 
sions on  the  subjects  of  forcij^*n  policy  was  one  which  ought,  upon   any  principle, 
either  of  expediency  or  custom,  tube  followed.    The  doctrine  which  his  noble  friend 
attempted  to  maintain  amounted  to  this,  that,  at  no  time  whatsoever,  should  there  be 
a  discussion  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  if  there  was  a  remote  chance  that 
the  policy  of  the  govcruuient  might  be  contravened.     That  such  discussions  should 
be  con<lucted  with  moderation  and  temper  he  was  quite  ready  to  acknowk>dgc ;  but 
he  could  not  ddmit,  that  the  mere  act  of  laying  before  parliament  information  as  to 
the  course  wliieh  ministers  were  adopting  in  regard  to  foreign  states,  must  necessiirily 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  their  policy.     His  noble  frien<I  (Lord  l^almerston)  had 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  manner  in  which  the  speech  of  the  French  minister  in  the 
Ciiambcr  of  Deputies,  taking  a  view  of  the  situation  in  which  foreign  powers  stood  in 
regard  to  his  country,  had  been  discu.-^sed  and  debated  upon ;  and  had  even  gone  so 
fur  as  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  speeches  of  foreign  ministers  were  not  fit  subjects 
of  notice  at  all.     On  that  [><)int,  he  had  only  to  say,  that,  generally  sj^eaking,  he  did 
nut  think  that  the  Parliament  of  England  ought  to  be  very  severe  in  their  remarks 
on  the  speech  of  the  ministers  of  a  foreign  country;  at  the  same  time  he  could  not 
agree  in  thinking,  that  all  allusion  to,  or  discussion  on  such  a  siK*ech  was  either 
inexiKMlicnt  or  impolitic.        Ind(>e(],  in  the  present  instance,  the  allusion  to,  and 
di^icussion  upon,  the  sjuech  of  the  French  minister,  had  been  attended  with  signal 
advantage,  ina^Jinnch  as  it  gave  to  tlie  nolde  Karl  at  tlio  head  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, an  op[>ortunity  of  setting   right   some   false   impressions   whicli   prevailed 
in  the  minds  of  many  pi'i"st»ns  as  to  tlie  policy  of  the  JOnglish  government  with 
rt»gard  to  the  exjicdition  against  Ancona.      With  respect  to  the  policy  which  hod 
l>een  observed  towards  I>el;;iuni,  lie  would,  at  the  present  moment,  avoid  offering  any 
opinion,  ina>mueh  as  it  was  a  (pie^itiim  remaining  open  to  future  and  more  deliberate 
discussion.  The  a-pcets  of  aifairs  in  that  (piarter  of  Kurojyc  were  indeed  gloomy  and 
ominous,  but  >till  he  couhl  not  avoid  entertaining  a  hope  that  peace  might  be  pre- 
gerved.  and  that,  too,  consistently  with  the  honour  of  all  parties.    The  king  of  JloU 
land.  he  felt  convinced,  when  he  dellherately  weighed  the  risk  that  would  attend  a 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Knrope  at  that  moment,  would  not,  by  asking  for  any  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  lielgium,  incompatible  with  its  essential  interests  or  with  justice, 
throw  obstacles  in  the  wav  of  an  a(reonunodation  of  their  ditfereiices.     Holland,  he 
Imped.  \Noul(i  bear  in  min<l  the  very  peculiar  state  in  which  J)elgiuni  then  stocxl,  and 
mti^t  any  spirit  of  niodeiation,  and  any  .spirit  of  eoncosion  that  the  government  of 
that  ccMuitry  might  nianifcst,   by  a  similar  >pirit.     And,  if  such  was  the  ease,  theru 
eould  he  no  douht  that  a  mutual  under>tanding,  comprcmdsing  in  no  degree  the 
character  or  interests  of  either  (rountry,  might  soon  be  brought  about.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  must  expre->  an<'arnc>t  hope,  that  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston) 
would  mviT.  a-^  a  mini««ter  of  the  government  of  England,  insist  on  any  concession 
on  the  part  of  Holland  that  might  be  found  incompatible  with  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  that  conniry.     He  cared  not  whether  that  country  Mas  or  was  not 
of  iioportanee,  cilhcr  in  nlation  to  its  >ize  <t  its  power;  nay,  he  would  say.  that,  us 
Holland  was  et»mj»arativt  ly  ^tnall,  there  was  a  greater  and  more  binding  obligati(»n 
on  the  part  (»f  England  to  take  earo  of  lier  interests.     It  was  said,  that  the  only  re- 
maining snhjeet  tor  adjustment  iKtween  the  two  jiarties  was  so  trifling,  being  merely 
the  right  of  passage  on  one  particular  canal,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  accommodation.     Fnmi  that  position  he  totally  and  decidedly  dis- 
sented.    If  the  maintenance  of  the  inth'pendenee  of  either  party  was  involved,  even 
in  the  right  of  passage  on  a  canal,  he  was  distinctly  of  o})inioii  neither  would  be 
jnstitiiHl  in  giving  up  the  p<)int,  nor  would  any  foreign  jmwer  act  conecily  in  inter- 
lering  so  as  to  eonijiel  eitlier  party  to  surrender  it.      It  wu"*  not  the  extent  of  the 
ditierence,  hut  the  principle,  which  shoidd  be  ronsideretl;  and,  if  the  principle  of 
independence  were  invohed,  even  on  the  most  trivial  |K>int,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
injustice  to  interfere,  in  order  to  com|Nd  the  surrender  of  that  vital  prinuiple.     6uch 
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be  conceded  that  it  would  Xyeav  the  promi«otl  fniit  of  pensions  abolished,  estimatM 
reduced,  salaries  curtailed — alas!  how  small  au  ingredient  were  all  these  in  that 
combination  which  constitutes  tho  .social  happiness,  the  moral  enjoyment,  of  Agreai 
nation?     How  miserable  the  g;un,  it'  it  shouhl  be  proved  to  have  been  secured  at  the 
ex|)en$e  of  that  roBiienicnt  in  manners  which  was  the  charm  of  society,  apd  of  that 
liberty  which  was  unworthy  of  the  n:*jue  unless  it  was  enjoyed  in  cr»mnion  by  the 
wealthy  and  by  the  ])oor — by  the  learned  leisure  of  the  cultivated  raind,  a^  well  as  by 
the  active  obtrusive  talent  of  vulgar  politicians!     He  could  fig^urc  to  himself  a 
powerful  intellect  capable  of  appreciating  that  true  liberty;  and  of  weighing  the 
causes  of  tlie  moral  decline  of  empires^-contrasting  the  .social  condition  that,  he 
feared,  was  to  f)o,  with  tliat  condition  which  they  had  inherited,  but  would  DOft 
transmit — he  conld  fancy  a  man  so  endowed,  sconduHi  by  the  unmitigated  blaze  of 
a  fierce  democnu'y — ])antinQ:  for  the  shade  and  shelter  of  les^s  popular  instil utioiw, 
and  venting  against  them  (if  he  were  allowed  to  vent  them)  the  bitter  execratioos  of 
a  wonndefl  and  indignant  spirit.     H(>  could  fancy  such  a  man  io  the  full  cnjovment 
of  all  the  blessings  r>f  reform — taxes  ahatcnl,  newspapers  unstamped,  tithes  abolished, 
the  dying  fury  of  the  electicm  revived  by  the  annual  registration — he  eoidd  fancy 
him  contrasting  all  that  h:ui  been  gained  with  all  that  had  been  lost,  and  tlion 
e)cclaiming — ^*  And  was  it  for  tliis  tliat  you  have  p'.it  rancour  in  the  vcsiscl  of  our 
|R*acc?     Was  it  for  this  that  3'ou  disturln.**!  the  l)al;tnce  of  that  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment which  h:yl  soIvinI  the  grciit  problem  in  pfditical  science,  by  combining  with 
vigour  in  the  executive  the  liberty  and  security  of  the  subject?     Was  it  for  this  that 
you  paraly/cd  the  ri>muining  force  of  that  ancient  monarchy,  which  connecteil,  through 
a  long  succession  of  centuries,  the  present  with  the  i>ast,  and  which — being  pnri6ed 
from  every  taint,  and  deriving  only  strencrth  from  it<  association  with  the  romance  of 
feudal  history — reposed  with  double  confidence  on  the  feelings  of  prescriptive  venera- 
tion, and  of  affection  towards  a  mild  and  paternal  rule.     Was  it  for  this  that  you 
destrr»ye<l  that  system  of  manners,  cfjually  remoie  from  the  servility  and  frivolity  of 
ancient  despotisms,  and  from  the  coarseness  and  selfishness  of  modem  democracies 
— that  system  of  manners  which  includiMl  many  ])rivileges.  but  recognised  no  barriers 
— which  had  high  di>tinctions,  but  made  them  accessible  to  all,  for  the  pur|H>ffe  of 
supplying*  even  to  the  humblest,  an  incentive  to  toil  and  virtue — more  powerful, 
because  less  sordid,  than  the  incentive  of  weiiltli?     Was  it  for  this  that  you  robbed 
of  its  mild  pnMlominancc  an  established  n>ligion — pure  in  its  doctrine,  and  tolerant 
in  its  discipline  and  practice — and  deliased  Christianity,  and  banished  peaces,  by  the 
conflict  of  the  thousand  sects  that  range  }>etween  the  extremes  of  infidelity  and 
superstition  Y    Was  it  for  this  that,  in  the  wonls  of  immortal  clo(]uence,  you  dispellc^l 
those  illusions  that  made  power  gentle,  and  olKxlience  liberal — that  harmonised  the 
grailations  of  society,  and,  by  a  bland  assimilation,  incorporated  into  politics  the 
virtues  that  adorn  and  poften  private  life?'*     That  he  might  not  be  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  posterity'  to  answer  those  questions — that  his  name  might  be  exempt  from  the 
re])roach  which  they  involve — that,  in  every  vicis^itude  of  public  and  private  fortune, 
be  might  Ik*  enabled  to  cling  to  the  consolation  of  having  struggled  in  this  content 
with  perseverance,  and  of  having  n>signed  it  without  dish(»nour,  bis  last  vote  should 
be  given,  like  his  fir>t,  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

The  House  divided  un  the  question  that  the  bill  Ih>  now  read  a  third  time: — Aress, 
n.15;  Noes,  *J*)!);  Majority,  1  \i*.  The  bill  was  read  a  thinl  time,  but  not  \m»sed,  n* 
anu'ndnients  were  yet  ti>  be  proposed. 


FOHKir.N  POLICY. 
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Sir  .lames  Gmham  move<|  the  reailing  of  tlie  Onler  of  the  Day  for  gmng  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply. 

Loni  Kliot  nise  for  the  pur]Hise  of  making  <rmo  observations  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  miiiisiers — he  did  so  with  tfie  ho]ie  of  eliciting  the  remarks  of  older  and  mure 
experienc4>d  memlk'rs,  and  would  Ik*  sati<tii*d  it  he  >uecfmled  in  eflecting  tliat  objcrt. 
He  then  entenil  into  a  review  of  the  foreign  ]Miliry  of  the  governuient,  and  coocliideii 
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by  stating,  that  if  ho  sliould  sutfcetd  in  ohtaining  any  mforniation  from  the  noblo 
lord  (Palmerston),  lie  shouUl  nut  regret  having  put  himself  forward  in  so  important 
ami  ditfieult  a  question. 

Viscount  Pahnerston  having  spoken  in  e\])lauation, — 

Sir  ilouKRT  Pekl  said,  he  would  not  have  opened  his  lips  onlhc  present  occasion, 
if  hcthouj^ht  that  his  noble  friend's  (Lord  Palmerston^s)  doctrine  respecting  discus- 
sions on  the  subjects  of  foreign  policy  was  one  which  ought,  upon   any  principle, 
eitlier  of  expediency  or  custom,  to  be  followi*d.    The  doctrine  which  his  noble  friend 
attemptcil  to  maintain  amounted  to  this,  that,  at  no  time  whatsoever,  should  there  be 
a  discussion  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  if  there  was  a  remote  chance  that 
the  policy  of  the  govenunent  might  be  contravened.     That  such  discussions  should 
be  conducted  v^ith  moderation  and  tem})er  he  was  quite  r-eady  to  acknowlinlge ;  but 
he  could  notiidmit,  that  the  mere  act  of  laying  before  parliament  information  as  to 
the  course  which  ministers  were  adopting  in  reganl  to  foreign  states,  must  nccesjwirily 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  their  policy.     His  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  had 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  nianner  in  which  the  speech  of  the  French  minister  in  tlie 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  taking  a  view  of  the  situation  in  which  foreign  powers  stood  in 
regard  to  his  country,  had  been  discussed  and  debated  upon  ;  and  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  tocxprt^ssan  opinion  that  the  speeches  of  foreign  ministers  were  not  fit  subjects 
of  notice  at  all.     On  that  point,  be  had  only  to  say,  that,  generally  sfteaking,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  i^arlianuuit  of  England  ought  to  be  very  severe  iu  their  remarks 
on  the  speech  of  the  inini.-^ters  of  a  foreign  country;  at  the  same  time  lie  could  not 
agree  in  tliinking,  tiiat  all  allusion  to,  or  discusnion  on  such  a  speech  was  either 
inexiKNiient  or  impolitic.        Indeed,  in  the  present  instance,  the  allusion  to,  and 
discussion  upon,  the  speech  of  tlie  French  minister,  had  been  attended  with  signal 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  to  the  noble  Karl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, an  opportunity  of  setting   right   some   false   imj)resMons    which   prevailed 
in  the  minds  of  many  jjersons  as  to  the  policy  of  the  JOnglish  government  with 
regard  lo  the  expedition  au^iinst  Anr-ona.      With  respect  to  the  ptdicy  which  had 
l>een  observed  towards  IJdgium,  he  would,  at  the  present  moment,  avoid  offering  any 
opinion,  inasnuu-h  as  it  was  a  (piestiou  rtinalning  open  to  future  and  more  deliberate 
discussion.  The  :i-pects  of  atrair.>  in  that  cpiarter  of  FurojKJ  were  indeed  gloomy  and 
ominous,  but  .still  he  could  not  avoid  entertaining  a  ho)>e  that  peace  might  be  pre- 
served, and  that,  too,  eonsi>tently  with  the  honour  of  all  parties.    The  king  of  ]loU 
land.  he  felt  convinced,  when  he  tieliherately  weighed  the  ri^k  that  would  attend  a 
rupture  of  the  peace  <)f  Kurope  at  that  moment,  would  not,  by  asking  for  any  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  Ik'lgium,  incompatible  with  its  essential  interests  or  with  justice, 
throw  obstaelis  in  the  wav  of  an  acetinunodation  of  their  ditlerences.     Holland,  he 
hoped,  would  bear  in  mind  the  very  peculiar  state  in  which  i^elgium  then  stood,  and 
meet  any  >pirit  (d*  mo<ieration,  and  any  spirit  of  eolu'e.ssion  that  the  government  of 
that  ci^untry  might  manifest,   by  a  >imilar  spirit.     And,  if  such  was  the  case,  theru 
could  be  no  doubt  that  a  itiutual  uiuUM^tandiiig,  compromising  in  no  degree  thu 
charai'ter  or  intere.-ts  of  eiiher  country,   might  s«)on  be  brought  about.     On  the 
other  iiand,  be  must  expre^.s  an  enni(*st  hope,  that  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Pidmerston) 
wduld  neser,  a<  a  minister  of  the  government  of  England,  insist  on  any  concession 
on  tbi*  part  of  l!<»lland  that  mi^'^ht  be  found  inconipatible  with  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  that  eouniry.      lie  cared  not  whether  that  country  was  or  was  not 
of  importance,  eiiher  in  nlation  to  it>  si/e  or  its  power;  nay.  he  would  say.  that,  us 
Holland  was  com|)arativcly  :tnatl,  there  was  a  greater  and  more  binding  obliguti(»n 
on  the  part  of  Kn<;land  to  take  cure  of  her  interests.     It  wils  said,  that  the  only  re- 
maining subject  for  adjustment  between  the  two  parties  was  s«)  trifling,  being  merely 
the  rii^iit  of  passa<^e  on  one  particular  canal,  that  it  ouglit  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  accunimoiiation.     From  that  position  he  totally  and  decidedly  dis- 
>ented.      If  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  either  party  was  involved,  even 
in  the  right  of  pa>sage  on  a  canal,  he  was  distinctly  of  opinion  neither  would  be 
ju.vtified  in  giving  up  the  point,  nor  would  any  foreign  {wwer  act  conectly  iu  inter- 
fering so  as  to  compel  eitlier  ];arty  to  surrender  it.      It  was  not  the  extent  of  the 
ditferenee,  ))Ut  the  {irineiple,  which  shouhl  be  considered;  and,  if  the  principle  of 
indepentlenec  were  involved,  even  on  the  uiost  trivial  |)oint,  itwonldbethe  height  of 
injudlice  to  iiiicrfere,  in  order  to  couijMd  the  surrender  of  tliat  vital  prinuiple.     6iiuh 
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was  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  he  would  oondnde  Ids  remarks  on  that  part  of 
the  question  which  referred  to  the  policy  of  his  M^esty^s  ministen  in  r^gaid  ta 
Beldam,  by  offering  to  his  noble  friend  his  earnest  adyice,  snould  he(Lord  JMflHntoa) 
on  consideration,  think  that  the  principle  of  independenco  bad  been  Involvad  in  aoy 
respect  dnrinff  the  course  of  his  diplomacy,  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  aro  It  be  tee 
late,  absolve  England  from  the  stain  of  exacting  from  a  foreigfn  power  a  nonraaiioo. 
trivial  though  it  might  be  in  degree,  which  compromised  its  future  indepeadeaesL 
lie  next  came  to  sp«ak  of  the  expedition  to  Ancona,  and  on  that  point  he  was  soie 
that  his  noble  friend  took  precisely  the  same  view  which  every  EagUshmaa  oi^iit 
to  take  of  it.    By  his  official  situation,  his  noble  friend  was  obliged  to  maintain  aoaM 
reserve  in  public,  but  he  must  undoubtedly  be  occupied  in  appealing  to  the  nodera* 
tion,  justice,  and  good  sense  of  France,  to  retrace  her  steps.     When  he  iiad  befeie 
spoken  on  this  subject,  he  hod  not  seen  the  explanation  of  the  French  miDietor;  bat 
now  that  he  had  seen  it,  he  could  not  avoid  remarking  that  an  act  not  obIt  ao  vnjost, 
but  so  ridiculous,  he  had  never  heard  of.    He  felt  confident  that  the  good  aeoae  aad 
the  justice  of  the  French  ministry  would  without  delay,  not  only  withdraw  that  es- 
pedition,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  make  atonement  for  that  course  of  eondnet,  iate 
which  their  impetuosity  and  neglect  of  calm  consideration  had  driven  them.  Franee 
had  by  that  one  act  placed  herself  in  a  state  of  embarrassment,  which,  bat  for  the 
forbearance  of  Independent  powers,  might  have  materially  affected   her  fiitars 
prospects  and  independence;  and,  having  escaped  from  her  danger,  she  ought, 
without  delay,  to  retrieve  the  character  she  had  lost,  by  her  uncalled-for  infringe- 
ment of  an  unoffending  territory.     He,  however,  repeated,  that  he  had  tliat  degree 
of  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  government  of  France,  which  indoeed  hiv 
to  think  that  they  would  yield  to  the  remonstrances  of   England,  and  with- 
draw an  expedition,   which  was  proved  by  the  public  declarationa  of  French 
official  agents  to  have  been  utterly  unwarrantable.     In  a  letter,  addreaaed  to  tlie 
Pope,  by  M.  St.  Aulaire,  the  French  ambassador,  dated  Januaiy  12,   1839,  tlMft 
would  be  found  a  recapitulation  of  certain  pledges  alleged  to  have  been  giren  1^  the 
Pope  to  his  sulJL'c'ts  respecting  the  reform  of  the  institutions  of  the  papal  atalv. 
The  words  were  these: — *'  The  government  of  France  has  followed  with  a  Hvdy 
interest,  the  legislative  labours  which  are  referred  to  in  the  note  received  Amn  the 
secretary  of  state  this  day.     It  has  carefully  noted  the  edicts  of  the  1st  and  4^ 
July,  by  which  the  holv  sec  confides  to  laymen  the  administration  of  manj  of  ill 
principal  provinces ;  of  the  edict  of  the  5th  Julv,  which  provides  for  Tariooa  ee- 
clesiastical  reforms ;  of  various  other  edicts  for  the  improvement  of  the  adminiftratloa 
of  civil  and  criminal  justice;  of  the  edicts  of  11th  June  and  21st  November,  mhUk 
establish  a  perfectly  new  i<ystcm  of  finance,  by  submitting  an  aeconnt  of  reteuiw 
and  ex])enditure  to  control  and  publicity,  and  placing  the  interest  of  thoee  wlio  pay 
taxes,  as  well  as  that  of  those  who  are  creditors  of  the  state,  under  the  inspeetion  ef 
men  as  worthy  by  their  intelligence,  as  they  arc  by  their  high  functions/'    TbeM 
reform  bills,  as  they  might  be  termed,  amounted  altogether  to  eleven,  and  it  was  the 
delay  in  the  performance  of  those  pledges  which  was  alleged  by  the  French  gofetnuient 
to  have  caused  its  interference.     In  the  first  place,  he  would  beg  to  imprefe  upon 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  for  fourteen  months  engaged  in  tlie 
consideration  of  one  Reform  Bill,  that  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  compd  the  Popc^ 
within  nearly  tlie  same  i)criod,  to  enact  no  less  than  eleven  measures  of  refbrn. 
There  was,  however,  every  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  pledges  which  the  Pope  had 
g^vcn  were,  at  the  time  that  the  expedition  was  sent  by  France,  in  dne  eoinee  of 
performance.     The  French  had  no  right  whatever  to  allege  the  non-perfonnance  nf 
these  promises  as  the  gnnmd  of  their  attack  on  the  Papal  territones.     Bat,  even 
supposing  that  such  was  the  case,  what  authority,  by  the  law  of  nations,  had  tlie 
French  government  for  saying  to  the  Pope — **  We  win  compel  the  immediate  pcr^ 
formance  of  those  pknlges  which  you  have  given  to  your  subjects?*"     Who  liad  c«ni- 
stitutctl  the  king  of  France  the  arbiter  between  the  rope  and  his  snhjccts  ?    The  laH 
point  to  which  reference  had  been  made,  was  one  in  respect  to  which  Ida  itioiigMt 
feelings  were  interested,  as  the  interests  and  honour  of  England  were  concerned. 
On  numerous  occasions  the  policy  of  his  Majesty^  government  in  regard  to  Piurtwal 
had  been  discus»ed,  both  in  thut  and  the  other  House  of  parliament ;  bat  he  Ml 
bound  to  say,  that  nothing  which  had  taken  place  in  either  of  thoee  naMmhiiaa  hail 
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induced  him  to  alter  Iiis  opinion  with  regard  to  the  course  which  his  Majesty's 
miuidters,  since  their  accession  to  office,  had  pursued  towards  that  country.     Tiie 
privato  character  of  Don  Mig-uel  might  be  bad ;  some  of  his  acts,  since  his  acce^<«ion 
to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  could  not  be  defended ;  but  he  could  not,  on  that  account, 
disguise  from  himself  tlie  danger  which  would  inevitably  result  from  a  departure 
from  the  customary  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  a  foreign  power  on  account  of 
the  private  character  of  its  sovereign,  or  in  deference  to  the  particular  interests  of 
tome  competitor  for  his  throne,     lie  begged  the  House  to  consider  the  position  in 
which  this  country  was    placed  towards  Portugal  as  an  independent  nation.     He 
conceived  they  were  bound  to  throw  out  of  their  view  the  private  character  and  the 
conduct  of  the  prince  who  occupied  the  throue  of  that  nation,  and  to  confine  them- 
selves to  those  peremptory  obligations  which  the  law  of  nations  imposed  upon  all 
states.    Thero  were  but  two  situations  recognised  by  the  law  of  nations  in  wliich 
powers  could  stand  with  relation  to  each  other, — they  might  be  at  war,  or  they 
might  be  at  peace.     Tiie  law  of  nations  recognised  no  other  position  in  which 
states   could  stand    towards    each    other.     In    whichever    of  these    positions    one 
power  was  to  another — whether  it  were  of  war,  or  whether  it  were  of  peace — that 
power,  as  it  had  certain  righti^,  so  it  had  certain  reciprocal  and  correlative  duties; 
and  with  neither  those  rights  nor  those  duties  did  the  private  character  or  private 
acts  of  persons  administering  the  government  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere;  and, 
therefore,  he  saw  nothing  but  danger  likely  to  result  from  the  policy  of  his  M^jesty^8 
ministers  towards  Don  Miguel  and  Portugal.     Ministers  had,   throughout,   been 
actuated  by  the  consideration  of  private  character,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  that 
prince  obtained  his  scat  upon  the  throne,  and  not  by  the  relation  of  the  two  states  to 
each  other.  His  Majesty's  ministers  had,  in  fact,  attempted  to  establish  a  new  right  not 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations.  Over  and  over  again  ministers  had  told  the  House, 
that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  England  was  bound  to  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality. 

Lord  Palmerston  begged  pardon  for  interrupting  the  right  hon.  baronet.  The 
declaration  which  ministers  had  ever  made  was,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  preserve 
a  strict  neutrality. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  under  a  strong  impression  that  that  neutrality  had  not  been 
preserved.     The  question  to  be  considered  was,  whether  the  course  which  was  then 
pursued   towards  Portugal   was   in   conformity  with  the   professed  intentions  of 
government?     His  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  asked,  whether  Portugal 
bad  any  right  to  demand  assistance  from  England  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  lo- 
iendcd  attacks  of  Don  Pedro  ?     He  certainly  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  Portugal 
had  any  such  r'ght;  but  that  was  not  the  question.     The  question  was,  whether,  in 
conformity  with  the  strict  neutrality  she  professed,  and  in  conformity  with  the  law 
nf  nations,  En^^land  was  justified  in  giving  that  aid  to  Don  Pedro,  which,  it  was 
impossible  to  deny,  had  IjceYi  affoY-dcd  to  him  ?     To  that  point  alone  would  he  apply 
himself.     There  was  a  remarkable  ca^e  on  record,  in  which  the  question  arose  whe- 
ther a  neutral  power  maintaii^^d  its  neutrality  by  suffering  within  its  own  territories 
the  fitting  out  of  vessi'ls  of  war  by  one  beiligi>rent  to  be  employed  against  another. 
During  the  period  of  the  war  between  France  and  England,  in  the  year  1793,  the 
United  Suites  professed  neutrality  towards  both  parties.     The  French  claimed  the 
right  of  fitting  out  an  expedition  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  against  Great 
Britain.     Ttiis  right  the  Americans  denied,  through  their  secretary  of  state,  who 
was  afterwards  pri>sident  (Mr.  Jefferson),  who  contended,  that,  as  a  neutral  state, 
they  were  obliged,  by  the  law  of  nations,  independently  of  all  treaties,  to  refuse  to 
either  belligerent  the  use  of  their  ports  for  the  equipment  of  vessels  against  the 
other.     In  a  work  entitled  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Jefferson^  he  founds  the  correspond- 
ence which  took  place  between  that  individual  and  M.  Genet,  the  French  minister 
at  the  United  States,  during  the  year  171)3,  from  which,  as  it  detailed  exactly  Mr. 
Jelferson's  views  on  this  branch  of  the  law  of  nations,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  some  extracts.     M.  Genet,  having  mode  his  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  was  replie<i  to  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  following  terms : — •*  You 
think.  Sir,  that  this  opinion  is  also  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  the  usage  of 
nations.     We  are  of  opinion  it  is  dictated  by  that  law  and  that  usage ;  and  this  had 
been  very  maturely  enquired  into  before  it  was  adopted  as  a  principle  of  conduct. 
But  we  will  not  assume  the  exclusive  right  of  saying  what  that  law  and  usage  ia. 
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Let  us  appeal  to  enli<^htcncd  and  dtsiDtorestcd  judges.  None  u  more  so  than  VattcL 
Mc  says,  L.  3.  8.  104 — *  Tant  qu'un  pcupic  ncutrc  vcut  juair  saremeot  de  cet  ^tat« 
il  dnit  inontriT  en  toutes  choscs  unc  cxactc  impartialite  entre  ceuz  qui  ae  font  ia 
guerre.  Car  sMl  favorise  Tun  an  prejudiee  de  Tautro,  il  ne  pourra  pas  ae  plaindre, 
quaiid  celui-ci  le  traitera  comme  adherent  et  ar'socie  dc  son  enncmi.  Sa  Deiitralilfl 
seroit  une  neutnilito  iraiiduleuse,  dont  personnc  ne  veut  etre  la  dupe.  Voyonsdone 
en  quoi  c()n>i:*te  eettc  impartialite  qu'un  peuplc  neiitrc  ddit  gardcr.  Elle  se  rapporte 
uiii([uoment  a  la  guerre,  et  comprend  deux  ehoses — 1.  Ne  i>oiiit  donner  de  secoiirs 
quaiid  on  n^y  est  pas  oblige ;  ne  fuurnir  libreuient  ni  troupes,  ni  armes,  ni  munitionSi 
ni  rien  de  ce  qui  sert  direetenient  a  la  guerre.  Je  dis  ne  fKjint  donner  de  seeoura* 
et  non  pa.}  en  donner  egnlement ;  ear  il  &eroit  absurdc  qu'un  etat  secuurfit  en  ni£*nie 
teuis  doux  enneinls.  Et  puis  il  scroit  impossible  de  le  faire  avec  ^galite ;  lea  memei 
chuees,  le  meme  nombre  de  troupes,  la  memo  quantite  d*armes,  de  munitions,  &e. 
rournie:>  eu  des  cireunst.-in.'es  diffe rentes  ne  fornient  plus  des  secours  equivalents,' 
S:c.  Tf  the  nc^itr.il  jiower  may  not,  eon>istent  with  its  neutrality,  furnish  men  to 
citiier  party,  lor  th'-ir  aid  in  war,  as  little  ean  either  enrol  them  in  the  neutral 
territory  by  the  1-r.v  of  nations.  Wolf,  S.  1174,  says — '  Puisque  le  droit  de  lever 
des  solJats  est  un  droit  de  majeste  (pii  ne  pent  etre  viole  par  une  nation  ^trangere, 
il  n'e>t  pas  permis  de  lever  de^  solduts  sur  le  territoire  d'autnii,  sans  le  consentement 
du  niaitre  du  territoire.*  And  Vattel,  before  cited,  h.  3.  b.  15.  '  Le  drwt  de 
levor  des  soldats  appartoniint  unirj'iL-inent  a  la  nation,  ou  au  souvendn,  personne 
nci  pent  en  envoler  en  pays  etran^rcr  sans  la  penni.ision  du  sourerain.  Ceux 
(pii  entreprennent  d'engager  des  >ol(lats  en  pays  etranger  sans  la  permission  du 
soiiverain;  et,  en  general,  quiconque  debauche  les  sujcts  d'autrui,  vide  un  del 
dntits  les  plus  saeres  du  prince  et  de  la  nation.  CVst  lo  crime  qn'on  apelle  plagiat, 
ou  vol  d'honime.  11  nVst  auciin  etat  police  qui  ne  le  punisse  tr^s  severement,' 
Ika,  For  I  eh'Kj^e  rather  to  refer  you  to  the  passage  than  follow  it  through  all  its 
developi.i;.'nts.  Tht*  testimony  of  the.^e  and  other  writers  on  the  law  and  usage  of 
nations,  with  your  own  ju-^t  reflections  du  them,  will  satisfy  you,  that  the  United 
States,  in  prohibiting  all  the  belligerent  I'o'.versfnmi  ecpiipping,  arming,  and  manning 
vessels  of  war  in  their  ports,  have  exercised  a  ri;rht  and  a  duty  with  justice  and 
groat  moderation.''  Such  was  the  opinion  of  tleilcr^on  in  1793,  who  it  was  to  be 
recoil eetcnl,  thr«iughout  his  life,  bore  any  tiling  but  a  friendly  firling  to  England. 
Such  were  the  doctrines  to  which  he  referred  for  the  vindication  of  the  United  States 
in  preventing  t^ie  equipment  <if  tlie  Pn'och  licet  in  their  port.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his 
first  riply  to  M.  (ienet,  had  relied  mainly  upon  the  insult  ollered  to  a  sovcnHga 
power  by  the  enlistment  of  its  subjects,  and  the  use  of  its  ports,  by  a  foreign  belligerent; 
but  in  anotluT  letter,  addre^-ed  by  him  to  <}ovcrnor  Morris,  on  the  same  subject, lie 
ha<l  argued  the  <|iiestioti  in  reference  to  its  bearings  U})on  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
dutii  s  im])osed  l)y  that  Ir-v  on  a  >tate  professing  neutrality.  In  that  letter  he  found 
the  fuHowing  pa>-a,:^e:  — **  1.  M.  (jcnet  a-serts  his  right  of  arming  in  our  {Kirts  and 
of  (■iili>ting  our  eiti/en^,  and  that  we  ha\e  no  riirht  to  restrain  him  or  punish  them. 
Kxaminipg  thi'i  quotion  under  the  law  of  naticms,  foundinl  on  the  genend  sense  and 
usage  of  mankind,  wc  have  produce<i  ]»roiifs  from  the  most  enlightened  and  approved 
writers  ou  the  s'lbjeet,  that  a  neutral  nation  nupt.  in  all  things  relating  to  the  vrar, 
ob>icrve  an  exact  impartiality  towanls  the  panic? ;  that  favours  t:j  one  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other,  wnuld  import  n  fraudulent  neutrality,  ot'  which  no  nation  would  be  the 
(hip«-;  that  no  succour  should  be  ^'iven  to  either,  unless  »ti;iuLiicd  by  treaty,  in  men, 
arm-!,  or  any  thing  else  directly  -ierving  for  war;  that  the  right  of  raising  troops 
hi  ill/  one  of  tljc  ri;;hts  of  sov/rcignty,  ami  cousopiently.  ap]UTtuining  cxcluaivelj  to 
the  n  iti..n  it>ili',  no  foreign  j^wer  or  ]Kr-on  can  levy  men  w:thin  its  lerrilorj*  without 
its  con-cnt,  and  he  who  dm's  may  he  rightfully  and  si-\erely  punished;  that  if  the 
I'nitrd  Stales  have  a  ri^^ht  to  refuse  the  permi><ion  to  arm  vessels  and  raise  nico 
within  their  i  orts  ami  territories,  thev  are  l)ouiid  bv  the  laws  of  neutrality  toexeni?f 
that  right,  and  to  prohibit  ^uch  arniumcnt>  and  enliMments.  To  thesi.*  principles  iif 
the  law  of  nati(<n>,  M.  (liMiet  an^^^e^^  by  calling  them  *  dipluiuatic  subtleties  and 
aph'..ri>n:s  of  \.i  t'.l  and  othi-r^.'  Hut  something  n:ore  ihan  this  is  neceiJiary  tu 
di.o;>ri.ve  thein;  iii-d,  (ill  thiy  iire  di-provcd.  we  InJii  it  certain  that  the  law  of  nations 
a'.jl  the  ruU>  of  r;»n!ralli\  Inrbid  uur  iiirmitting  either  party  tn  ami  in  our  inirt*." 
Here,  then,  was  a  practical  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  I*jigland  ought  to 
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conduct  itself  towards  PortUjjal,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  with  the 
example  of  neutrality  affordal  by  America,  at  a  perioil  when  that  power  was  under 
^rcat  obligations  to  France,  and  with  a  hostile  feeling  at  least  towards  England. 
There  was  also  another  point  of  view  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  aid 
which  ha<l  been  afforded  Don  Pedro.  Independently  of  the  breach  of  the  public  law 
by  enlisting  of  the  troops,  and  fitting  out  of  ships  for  his  service,  such  enlistmeDt  was 
a  breach  of  the  municlp^il  law  in  force  in  England.  It  was  as  important  to  consider  the 
facts  of  the  present  case  in  respect  to  the  enlistment  for  the  expedition  which  recently 
left  the  British  shores  for  Portugal.  Was  it  possible  that  his  noble  friend  could  be 
igjiorant  of  those  facts?  Was  he  aware  that  an  able  and  distinguished  officer  in  his 
Majesty's  service,  who  was  well  actpiainted  with  the  Portuguese  shores,  commanded 
that  expcilition? 

Lord  Palmcrston  denied  any  knowledge  of  those  facts. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Then  he  would  give  him  that  information;  and  ho  hoped  that, 
if  it  reached  his  i^Iujcsty's  government  then  for  the  first  time,  they  would,  without 
delay,  take  some  mean^  for  disabusing  the  world,  and  manifesting  that  the  proceedings 
in  question  were  without  their  sanction  or  connivance.  He  could  not  have  supposed 
that  the  government  was  ignorant  that  the  commander  of  Don  Pedro's  squadron  was  a 
CapUiin  Sartorius — a  captain,  as  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  understood,  in  the  British  navy. 
This  was  the  first  piece  of  information  which  he  bad  to  offer.  He  had  then  to  inform 
them,  that  the  "  Congress"  was  commanded  by  a  British  officer,  a  commander  iq 
the  Royal  Navy,  who  had,  however,  assumed  a  feigned  name;  that  the  "  Asia"  was 
commanded  by  a  commander  in  the  Royal  Navy,  also  acting  under  an  assumed  name; 
that  there  were  other  ofiicors  in  the  Royal  Navy  serving  in  the  expedition — that  when 
tl.c  expedition  was  at  Bellei»le,  the  commissary-general  was  a  purser  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  He  bogged,  ak-o,  to  tell  his  Majesty's  ministers,  that  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  not  less  than  3,000  British  subjects  were  engaged  in  that  expedition,  who 
were  to  co-operate  with  Frenoh  subjects,  and  about  2,000  Polls.  He  had  also  to  inform 
this  ignorant  government,  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  written  by  an  officer  in  the  British 
service,  in  which  he  stated,  that  he  had  himself  enlisted  for  Don  Pedro's  service  not 
less  than  2,000  men.  He  luid  further  to  state,  that  four  English  vessels  of  war  had 
been  fittetl  out  in  British  ports  for  the  service  of  Don  Pedro.  Such  was  the  infor- 
mation, the  truth  of  which  he  believed  was  un(|uestionable,  and  could  any  man  say 
that  it  was  not  important?  Did  not  the  statements  he  had  just  read  induce  the 
supposition  that  it  was  a  conjoint  French  and  English  expedition?  Here  were  3,000 
English  to  co-operate  with  French  and  Polish  troops.  The  government  denied  their 
participation  in  these  proceedings,  but  did  they  support  that  verbal  denial  by  their 
acts?  There  was  an  act  to  prevent  foreign  enlistment.  Had  government  called  for 
the  enforcement  of  that  act?  By  it  the  King  of  England  was  vested  with  extensive 
powers.  Had  those  powers  been  ])ut  in  force?  He  maintained,  that  if  British  officers 
engaged  themselves  in  a  service,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  Invade  a  country 
at  peace  and  in  alliance  vith  Kn;rland,  a  proclamation  ought  to  have  been  issued  hy 
his  Majesty,  recalling  all  his  own  subjects  from  such  expedition.  Of  one  thing  ho 
felt  confident:  sooner  or  later  England  would  find  that  her  injustice  towards  Portugal 
would  meet  with  its  due  rewanl.  What  was  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  law  of 
natir)ns  indejiendently  of  municipal  law,  respecting  the  ])ower  of  the  sovercip:n  to 
prevent  foreign  enlistnu'ut  within  his  own  territories?  Was  it  not,  in  all  books  on 
the  law  of  nations,  declared,  that  the  sovereign  power  was  armed  with  the  right  of 
preventing  its  subjects  froni  engnging  in  the  service  of  a  foreign^  power?  Vattel, 
b<.' fore  alluded  to,  speaking  on  that  ])oint,  said — *'  The  right  of  levying  soldiers  belongs 
solely  to  the  nation,  or  to  the  sovereign:  no  person  can  exercise  it  in  a  foreign 
country  without  the  permission  of  the  sovereign.  Those  who  undertake  to  enlist  sol- 
diers in  a  foreign  country'  without  the  pennission  of  the  sovereign;  and,  in  general, 
whoever  seduces  the  subjects  of  others,  vi(«lates  one  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the 
prince  and  of  the  nation."  The  same  doctrine  was  laid  down  in  1810,  by  the  present 
Judge  Advocate  (Mr.  Hobtrt  Grant),  in  the  debate  on  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill, 
in  one  of  the  most  luminous  and  eloquent  speeches  ho  had  ever  delivered.  That 
hon.  gentleman  observe  d,  "  Nations  announced  their  intentions  to  each  other  through 
the  medium  of  tl.eir  rulers.  Hence  every  state  knew  where  to  look  for  expression 
of  the  will  of  foreign  nati(  r..-.     All  this  ^ystem  was  at  an  end  if,  while  we  were  pra- 
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fessedljr  at  peace  with  a  country,  she  was  to  be  attacked  bj  a  large  bodj  of  nllil 
adventurers  from  our  own  shores — a  sort  of  extra-national  bodv — utterly  irratpon- 
sible — fur  whose  acts  no  redress  could  be  demanded  of  the  Britisn  goTemmenU—wbo 
might  burn,  pillage,  and  destroy,  and  then  leave  us  to  say,  'We  have  perfonned our 
engagements;  we  have  honourably  maintained  our  neutral  character.'  Nol  a  liogto 
authority,  nor  the  shadow  of  it  could  be  found  in  opposition  to  thia  pJaia.  clav, 
irrefutable  position — that  when  a  neutral  nation  knowingly  permitted  the  lefytnguf 
troops  in  its  territory  by  one  of  two  belligerents  to  go  so  far  as  materiallj  lo  sway 
the  fortunes  of  the  war,  there  such  nation  was  virtually  departing  froin  its  nstttiml 
character,  and  assuming  that  of  an  enemy,  and  this  in  the  worst  manner,  beeansenol 
directly.**  That  also  was  the  doctrine  which  he  now  maintained;  Portugal  oiight 
have  given  us  twenty  causes  of  war;  but  if  it  were  thought  right  not  to  go  to  war, 
we  waived  the  rights  which  war  would  give,  and  had  no  option  but  to  preserve  the 
neutrality  we  professed.  Mr.  Ui>bert  Grant  proceeded  to  say,  **The  qucstioo  was, 
whether  the  known  and  uniform  practice  of  Europe  had  ever  establitned,  or  even 
sanctioned,  this  principle — tliat  a  state,  having  plcdg^  its  neutrality  to  one  of  twe 
powers  engaged  in  war,  might  afterwards  permit  the  opposite  belligeient  to  draw 
troops  from  its  population  to  any  conceivable  extent  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  that 
very  war,  without  affording  the  slightest  ground  of  just  complaint  to  the  power  to 
whom  its  neutrality  wu8  pledged?  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  pretended  even  for  a 
moment.**  In  all  these  positions  he  cordially  concurred.  Was  it,  he  begged  toask,eipe< 
dient  to  habituate  the  subjects  of  England  to  offer  their  services  to  foreign  states?  Wsi 
it  righttopermit  a  foreign  state  to  avail  itself  of  the  courage,  intrepidity,  and  well-known 
skill  of  British  officers,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  of  the  statute  law  of 
this  country  P  That  law  might  be  bad ;  if  so,  let  it  be  openly  repealed,  but  not  openly  vio> 
lated  by  foreigners  while  it  remained  in  force.  It  was  impossible  that  the  govmuneaC 
could  be  ignorant  of  the  breach  of  the  law;  for,  if  they  had  perused  the  contents  of  the 
affidavits  sworn  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  they  must  have  become  acquainted  with  it. 
Was  the  course  pursued  by  government  in  reference  to  this  enlistment  recomiaended 
by  the  example  of  other  states?  Certainlv  not.  Was  it  recommended  by  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Canning?  Undoubtedly  not.  What  was  the  language  which  he  held  to  the 
Spanish  refugees  when  he  was  in  office !  He  told  them,  that  as  they  had  beca 
obliged  to  flv  from  persecution  in  their  own  country,  here  they  might  find  a  rsfuge, 
and  although  there  was  an  Alien  Act  in  force,  it  should  not  be  called  into  operatioB 
sgainst  them;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  explicitly  stated,  that  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  use  the  ports  of  England  for  the  furtherance  of  hostile  projects  agaiut 
a  power  with  which  England  was  at  peace.  lie  had  even  gone  further;  for  hf  ring, 
by  accident,  that  a  certain  Spanish  refngee  officer  was  meditating  an  attack  on  SL 
I)omingo,  he  sent  for  him,  and  cautione<l  him  against  his  proceeding,  threatcniiig,  if 
it  were  not  stopped,  to  put  in  force  the  Alien  Act.  And  such  was  Mr.  Canning*! 
conviction  that,  as  a  neutral  state,  England  was  bound  effectually  to  discourage  sack 
projects,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  communicate  to  the  government  of  Spain  the 
mfurmation  ho  had  received,  in  onier  that  she  might  be  upon  her  guard,  and  lake 
precautions  against  the  meditated  attack.  He  maintained,  that  if  &ere  ever  was  a 
period  when  the  law  of  nations  ought  to  be  scrupulously  respected,  the  present  vsi 
that  period ;  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  tlu-v  ought  to  guard  against  tne  unsettle- 
ment  of  the  Peninsula,  it  was  the  present,  ife  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  it  was  ia 
the  power  of  England  to  interdict  Don  Pedro  from  urging  his  claims  upon  the  thranf 
of  Portl:^al.  Had  Don  Petiro,  being  in  po^^^ession  of  'lerceira,  sent  liis  expcditiua 
fnim  that  place,  England  would  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  But  bt 
would  maintain,  that  Don  Pedro  had  no  right  to  come  to  England,  and,  having 
enticed  HritLsh  officers  from  his  Majesty *s  service,  nnd  availed  himself  of  British  porti, 
from  thence  proceed  against  Portugal.  What  answer  could  they  make  to  opsto 
after  thov  huu  connived  at  an  expedition  of  that  description,  if  the  should  enter  Tor- 
*      ■ " of 


if  they  had  theniiielTes  kept  the  high  position  nf  strict  bona  Jide  neutrality?  Uil 
noble  friend  had  jii.stified  the  course  which  his  Mujesty*s  government  had  adopted 
towards  Don  Miguel  on  the  ground  of  his  conduct  and  character.    His  noble  ihciid 
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maintained  that  they  had  a  right  to  act  as  they  had  acted  towards  Don  Migud, 
because  he  had  broken  his  ple(%ed  word  to  his  country.  But  was  the  faith  of  Don 
Pedro  inviolate?  Had  he  kept  his  pledged  word?  British  vessels  and  British  pro- 
perty had  been  seized  by  Don  Miguel,  but  had  British  subjects  no  grievances  of  a 
like  description  to  urge  against  Don  Pedro?  Was  hb  noble  friend  unaware  of  what 
bad  taken  place  during  the  war  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil;  and  of  the  still 
unsatisfied  claims  of  British  merchants,  for  the  confiscations  which  at  that  time  had 
been  made  by  the  government  of  Don  Pedro?  It  was  sidd,  that  acts  of  cruelty  had 
been  committed  by  Don  Miguel  in  Portugal,  and  on  Portuguese  subjects.  It  was 
for  the  people  of  Portugal  themselves  to  redress  such  injuries,  if  injuries  had  been 
■ostained.  If  ever  the  tyrannical  acts  of  Don  Miguel  should  exceed  endurance,  then 
his  subjects,  for  aught  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  would  bate  a  right  to  refer  to  first 
principles,  and  to  resist  his  authority;  but  this  gofemment  had  no  right  to  consti- 
tute themselves  judg^  in  the  matter,  and  undertake  the  redress  of  domestic  grievances 
flustuned  by  the  subjects  of  another  power.  These  were  frivolous  pretences  on  which 
the  government  tried  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  breach  of  neutrality  it  was  committing. 
If  it  determined  not  to  maintain  neutrality,  it  should  have  the  manliness  and  courage 
to  avow  it — to  declare  war,  and  take  the  risk  of  war.  But  against  its  present 
course  he  earnestly  and  decidedly  protested.  It  was  at  variance  with  the  law  of 
nations — it  was  forbidden  by  our  own  municipal  law — ^it  was  an  undignified,  as  well 
as  an  illeg^  course — contrary  to  that  policy  which  should  make  us  the  last  power  in 
Europe  to  encourage  civil  contests  and  revolutions  of  government  in  the  Peninsula. 

A  desultory  conversation  then  ensued.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply  to  some  observa- 
tions by  Mr.  Baring,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  what  the  hon.  member 
called  a  canal  was  a  sal t>  water  channel,  and  was  one  of  the  branches  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  were  discharged  into  the  sea. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  his  noble  friend  had  raised  a  now  question,  but  into  that  be 
would  not  enter  at  present.  He  rose  chiefly  to  say,  that  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
bis  noble  friend  taunt  him  for  not  giving  the  names  of  officers  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  expedition.  He  had  given  the  name  of  Captun  Sartorius,  whose  case  wm 
notorious.  He  did  not  name  others,  from  a  wish  not  to  prejudice  them,  but  had 
merely  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  ministers  ou^ht  to  withdraw  all  officers  from 
the  contest.  In  his  opinion  it  was  not  right  that  Bntbh  officers  should  be  employed 
against  each  other,  or  against  those  Portuguese  with  whom  they  had  fougnt  the 
battle  of  liberty.  The  noble  lord  had  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the  Smmisb  govern- 
ment in  respect  of  the  encouragement  given  to  Portuguese  refugees.  The  complaint 
against  Spain  was,  that  she  had  suffered  those  persons  to  assemble  on  ber  frontier, 
which  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  attack  Portugal.  In  that  instance,  neutrally 
was  insisted  upon.  He  felt  himself  compelled,  under  a  sense  of  justice,  to  say,  if 
this  government  had  not  the  power  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  of  vessels  farming  an 
expedition  to  sail  from  our  ports  for  Portugal,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  Spain  must 
be  wrong  in  taking  part  with  those  who  were  disposed  to  assist  Don  Migud.  The 
question  was,  whether  four  ships  of  war  forming  an  expedition  against  Don  Miguel 
snonld  be  allowed  to  sail  with  troops  from  a  British  port  against  a  friendly  power? 
He  never  could  consider  such  a  licence  right,  and  every  one  of  the  arguments  ui^ged 
in  support  of  that  transaction  had,  in  his  opinion,  entirely  failed. 

In  reply  to  Colonel  Evans, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  ready  to  admit,  that  if  there  were  any  British  military  officers 
in  Portugal  receiving  pay  in  the  service  of  Don  Miguel  they  ought  to  be  named,  as 
well  as  British  naval  officers  in  the  service  of  Don  Pedro.  He  had  heard  only  of 
Major-General  Sir  John  Campbell,  and  that  officer  had  given  up  Ids  rank  in  the 
British  army.     The  officers  or  both  services  should  be  treated  alike. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply. 
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AB0I--1TI0X  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISIIMEXTS. 

Mabcii  27,  1832. 

Mr.  Kwurt  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  abi>lishio{if  capital  puoishmeDt 
in  the  cases  of  horse-stealing,  sheep-stealing,  and  eattle-stcaliug;  also,  in  caaei  of 
stealing  in  a  dwclling-houiic,  do  person  being  jmt  in  fear  therein. 

Mr.  Strickland  briefly  seconded  the  motion. 

SiB  KoitKUT  I'kel  thought,  before  the  House  came  to  any  declMon  upon  the  tub- 
ject  of  the  hon.  member  s  bill,  the  legislature  ought  to  take  a  wider  and  more  extended 
view  of  the  whole  question  of  punishment  for  all  olTences.  He  thooght  there  wen 
matters  connected  with  the  bill  proposed  to  be  brought  forward  bv  the  hon.  member, 
which  were  deserving  of  the  gravest  consideration,  and  it  woufd  be  much  better 
deferred  until  the  whole  question  res]K>cting  secondary  punishment  was  reviewed,  to 
the  end  that  it  might  be  in  soii)(>  degree  alteriHl.  With  respect  to  the  stealing  in  a 
dwelling-house,  that  crime  >ouietinies  preseutiMl  itself,  as  the  hon.  under  lecretuy 
(Mr.  Lamb)  had  well  observed,  under  tlie  most  aggravated  circumstances.  Tbosie 
robberies  were  sometimes  not  only  oominitted  by  the  servants,  but  by  means  of  a  col- 
lusion between  the  servant  and  a  gang  of  thieves.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  ^No 
person  being  put  in  fear  therein.'*  Hut,  supposing  a  butler  liad  the  care  of  hii 
master^s  place,  and  he  admitted  a  gang  of  n)bbers  into  the  house — they  might  come 
armed — they  might  steal  i;4,(H>0or  .£.j,000  worth  of  plate  -and  it  might  be  owing  to 
the  mere  accident  of  the  family  not  being  disturlied  that  no  vioicoco  waii  committed. 
And  did  the  hon.  gentleman  think  that  the  law  ought  to  save  from  capital  punish- 
ment the  servant  who  thus  put  the  ])ro[)erty  and  the  very  life  of  his  master  in  jeopard}? 
The  lli>use,  however,  appeantl  very  little  dispttsed  at  proent  to  pay  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  he  should  therefore  defer  his  other  observati(ms  to  a  future  stage  of  the 
bilL  He  must  however  repeat,  that  before  the  House  took  this  step,  they  were 
bound  to  take  a  review  of  the  state  of  secondary  punishments  in  this  country.  They 
must  also  consider  that,  as  eivili>ation  inerea^inl,  the  facility  for  the  commisiuon  of 
crime  inereased  more  nipi<lly  tlian  the  faeility  for  the  prevention  of  it.  All  tbeM 
things,  thert>fore,  ought  to  l)e  taken  into  aeeount  liefore  any  exti'nsive  alteration  io 
capital  punislnn-'uts  was  made;  though  he  ditl  not  at  ail  mean  to  say,  that  the  time 
was  not  come  for  sueh  an  ;LltenLtion  to  take  place;  he  did  not  mean  to»ay,  that  luch 
au  alteration  ought  not  to  take  ])lae(>  at  this  time,  but  the  greatest  caution  wai 
neees.T«ary  at  every  step,  in  order  not  to  eveite  the  prejudices  of  society  against  Ikie 
alteration,  by  too  rashly  weakening  the  present  protection  of  property. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Lushington, — 

Sir  Robert  IVel  said,  he  did  not  mention  the  ease  of  a  servant  robbing  his  master 
OS  deserving  of  death  on  aeeount  of  the  moral  guilt  of  the  olfcnce,  but  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  facilities  and  temptations  that  were  thrown  in  a  servant's  way. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


KXCHEQUKR  COURT  (SCOTLAND). 

Ai-uiL  10,  1«.')2. 

'J'he  House  liaving  resolved  itself  into  a  eouimittee  on  the  Scotch  Courts  Conipt*nsa- 
tion  HilL.^ 

The  Lord  Advix'ate  proposed,  ^'  That  the  sum  of  ;£*2(HK)  pt-r  annum  be  granteil  U* 
the  Loni  Chief  Jianju  on  his  resignation  of  of!i<-e:  .i'MOU  to  such  of  the  twu  oilur 
Harons  as  !«hould  first  retire;  and  i'COO  to  the  Jud^e  of  the  Court  of  SesMon,  nhu 
should  execute  the  duties  of  the  Court  of  Kxcheqver  after  their  retirement." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Cutlar  Fepfju-^sou. — 

iSiK  KoitKUT  Pi:ki.  had  no  h(<«ifation  in  saying  that,  had  he  n'mained  in  office, 
])Ursuant  to  the  piol^e  gi\en  by  the  late  governmeiit,  he  should  liavi*  felt  it  his  duly 
to  IfriuLT  liet'iTe  the  l[<iu<e  of  ('oiniu'iiis  a  ]iroposiiion  for  the  increiL«c  of  the  salaries 
of  the  S..'ot.h  Jud}:e<.  liidrei!,  a  prupnvitinn  to  tliat  ctFeet  had  Ihvu  made,  but  was 
withdruwu  in  couM'tpicncc  of  tiie  opjKJiiitiou  it  met  wlih  irum  scwral  bun.  uicu«bertt 
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and  the  late  government  had  not  an  opportunity  of  again  bringing^  it  forward  before 
their  removal  from  oflicc.  He  certainly  did  think  that  ^2,0C)0  a-year  was  not 
sufTicieBt  for  the  bocominp:  maintenance  of  the  judicial  dignity  in  Scotland.  The 
public  were  interested  in  the  proper  maintenance  of  these  dignities,  and  that  the 
proper  forms  of  ceremony  should  he  sustaine<l,  not  to  gratify  personal  vanity  but  to 
raise  a  proper  respect  for  the  hij^h  station.  Whenever  the  proposition  might  be 
brought  forward,  it  should  have  his  wiuTucst  support-  It  was  manifest  that  there 
was  nothing  like  justice  in  ^antins^  a  retiring  Chief  Baron,  who  had  had  nothing  to 
do,  j^,000  per  annum,  and  tliat  £-2,000  was  to  be  considered  sufficient  remuneration 
for  a  judge  actively  discharcring  the  high  duties  of  his  ofBce. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ANATOMY  BILL. 
April  13,  1832. 

Mr.  Warburton  move<l  that  the  Bill  for  regulating  schools  of  Anatomy  be  re» 
committed. 

On  the  clause  being  road  which  empowers  any  person  having  the  legal  custody  of 
a  dead  body  to  dispose  of  it  for  dissection, — 

Mr.  Briscoe  thought  this  so  important  a  clause,  that  he  should  move  that  the 
chairman  should  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Wason  seconded  tlie  motion. 

SiB  RoiiERT  PtKL  thought  tlic  clausc  now  before  the  House  involved  the  whole 
principle  of  the  bill.  Ho  begged  to  ask  the  House,  what  had  been  the  conse- 
quence of  the  sanction  of  the  law  fur  the  sale  of  subjects  having  bee/i  so  long  with- 
held? It  was  manifest  and  notorious  that  sales  took  place,  and  the  supply  was 
kept  up  by  continuc^d  robberies,  committed  by  persons  of  the  most  desperate  and 
degraded  characters.  To  add  to  the  supply,  it  had  been  clearly  proved,  bevond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  systematic  murders  had  been  perpetrated;  and  though 
ID  Scotland  and  in  this  metropolis  only  three  criminals  had  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law,  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  many  murders  had  been  committed 
for  the  sake  of  disposing  of  the  bcKlies.  He -was  informed,  some  years  ago,  by  two 
highly  respectable  medical  practitioners,  that,  when  they  paid  twelve  guineas  for  a 
subjei't,  they  did  so  with  remorse,  feeling  that  so  large  a  sum  was  but  an  incentive 
to  the  commission  of  the  most  atrocious  crime.  Now,  as  the  penalties  for  dissecting 
were  annihilated,  the  only  moans  of  remedying  the  dreadful  evils  at  present  existing 
was  by  legalizing  the  supply.  The  bill  atfonJed  all  classes  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
testing against  their  bo>lios  being  subjected  to  anatomical  examination,  by  leaving  a 
writing  to  that  etFoct.  1  io  dissented  entirely  from  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Oxford,  that  the  supply  should  be  made,  not  from  the  hospitals,  not  from  the 
jails,  but  from  the  poor-houses.  He  contended  it  was  not  fair  to  cast  such  an  odium 
on  the  poor,  and  to  subject  them  to  a  law  from  the  provisions  of  which  the  rich  were 
relieved,  and  he  thought  the  law  should  be  made  to  operate  generally  on  all  classes. 
This,  he  considered,  wjls  effected  by  the  clausc  at  present  before  the  House,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  support  it. 

Aftrr  some  di.^ciLssion.  Mr.  Warburton  consented  to  an  adjournment,  The  House 
resumed  ;  the  committee  to  sit  again. 


SUPPLY— MIS(^K7.LANE0US  ESTIMATES. 

April  13,  1832. 

liord  Althorp  moved  the  Onlcr  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  of 
supply. 

Sir  Robkrt  Pefl  begge<l  to  ask  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs, 
whether  cony  information  had  been  rcceivcl  of  the  blockade  of  the  Island  ol  Madeira 
by  a  Hritish  admiral  ? 
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Lord  Pilmenton  replied  in  the  negative. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee,  a  vote  of  £7,S75,  for  altentloaa  ia  iht 
palace  at  Brighton  was  proposed. 

Mr.  Ridley  Colborne  thought  this  a  fair  opportunity  for  propodnr  tbat  a 
in  Pall-Mall,  the  pruperty  of  his  Mfgesty,  called  Dyiart  Honse,  thoDld  be  gli 
for  the  purposes  of  a  National  Gallery. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  rise  to  second  the  proposition  of  the  riffht  hoik  it , 

but  to  make  another  one,  of,  perhaps,  a  more  liberal  nature.  Ha  wiahad  thai  a 
definite  sum  should  be  especially  appropriated  to  raise  a  now  and  mitaUe  *— *l*f 
for  the  National  Gallery.  This  was  truly  a  national  consideFaUoD.  The  neble 
collection  of  pictures  which  it  contained  was  visited,  not  only  by  the  inhabitaflti  of 
the  metropolis,  but  by  persons  from  the  most  distant  comers  of  the  empire,  la  whom 
it  was  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification.  The  number  of  such  visitanta  waa  np- 
wards  of  1CX),000  in  the  year,  and  their  convenience  deserved  the  attentioa  of  m 
House.  Independently  of  this  consideration,  the  collection  was  in  itself  io  floe  and 
so  valuable  as  to  deserve  an  exhibition-room  of  the  choic€»t  construction.  It  bad 
cost,  at  least,  £150,000,  of  which  Mr.  Hoi  well  Carr*s  munificent  gift  alone  was 
valued  at  £25,000.  But  motives  of  public  g^tification  were  not  the  oinlj  onea  which 
appealed  to  the  House  on  this  matter ;  the  interest  of  our  manofacturea  waa  al-o 
involved  in  every  encouragement  being  held  out  to  the  fine  arta  in  thia  eoonlrv.  It 
was  well  known  that  our  manufacturers  were,  in  all  matters  connected  with  maomnerf, 
superior  to  all  their  foreign  competitors ;  but,  in  the  pictorial  deaignfei  whieh  weieso 
important  in  rccommendmg  the  productions  of  industry  to  the  taste  of  the  iiMiminfi. 
they  were,  unfortunately,  not  equally  successful;  and  hence  thqr  had  fiiand 
themselves  unequal  to  cope  with  their  nvals.  This  deserved  the  lerioiu  eonaidevm- 
tion  of  the  House  in  its  patronage  of  the  fine  arts.  For  his  part,  althoogb 
fully  aware  of  tho  importance  of  economy,  and  most  anaioua  to  ebearve  il, 
he  thought  this  was  an  occasion  for  liberality,  and  that  the  Houoe  woold  do 
well  to  grant  freely  a  sum  of  £30,000  for  the  construction  of  a  auitafale  ediiea 
for  the  reception  of  our  noble  national  collection  of  pictures.  He  thooghl  tlie  auiialry 
would  be  amply  repaid  if  it  devoted  a  sum  of  £30,000  for  the  purpoae  of  efeetlaf  a 
suitable  g^lery  for  tho'Teccption  of  the  valuable  collection  of  nationid  paiatiaga. 

Lord  Althorp  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  it  was  riffht  and  fit  that  a  plara 
should  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  pictures,  which  would  beooaveirieat  to  iIm 
public,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  to  any  architectural  eipente  for  that  prnpoMi 

Sir  Robert  Peel  repeated,  that  he  thought  it  of  importance  that  immediate  mcararai 
ahould  be  taken  for  providing  a  gallery;  he  did  not  wish  to  erect  an  cxpendva  haiU" 
ing,  the  architectural  magnificence  of  which  would  be  attended  with  great  offiineiL 
hut  merely  a  plain  and  suitable  g^ery,  with  a  proper  light  to  view  iIm  palatiaga 
with  advantage. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  vote  was  agreed  to. 

A  sum  of  £56,000  was  proposed  for  printing  the  bills  and  reports  of  both 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hume  protested  against  this  monopoly;  he  conceived  that  onepeBBy, 
of  one  shilling  and  ninepence,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  charge  for  each  oopjcdfaa  Act 
of  Parliament 

Mr.  Hunt  maintained,  that  the  bws  should  be  circulated  as  cheaply  m  poaaihle. 
and  that  every  person  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  andtv  whieh  he  lived, 
and  a  voice  in  making  them,  through  his  representatives. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice,  in  explanation,  said,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
ahould  be  authorized  copies  of  the  Laws  published. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  that  there  should  be 
authorized  copies,  and  he  suggested  that  the  king^s  printer  should  publish  clicap 
copies  of  the  Acts.  With  reference  to  what  the  hon.  gentleman  near  him  (Mr.  Hunt) 
had  said,  he  would  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  what  he  would  do  with  those  who  were 
ander  age,  and  were,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  vote  for  rppresentativea?  At  the  Old 
Bailev,  for  instance,  the  great  m.'^jority  of  the  prisoners  tried  were  mere  yoaths; 
and  the  hon.  member  for  rreston  had  next  to  take  the  women  into  aeeoant ;  and, 
therefore,  extensive  as  his  views  of  nrffirm  were,  he  must  see,  that  accoiding  to  te 
rule  which  he  had  laid  down,  of  allowing  no  prisoners  to  be  triad  muder  lava 
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which  they  had  not  hail  a  voice  in  making,  that  he  would  have  something  still  tc% 
provide  for. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  bad  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jodg^  of  the  land)  and  not  his ;  for  the  Judges  told  the  prisoners  that  they  were  tried 
under  the  laws  made  by  their  representatives.  With  regard  to  the  infuots  and  the 
women,  the  former  had  parents  to  instruct  them,  and  the  latter  bad  their  husbands 
for  their  protection. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the-hon.  member*s  infants  at  the  Old  Bailey  were  of  a  very 
dangerous  class;  and  as  to  the  women  having  husbands,  **  I  (said  the  right  hon. 
baronet)  spoke  of  unmarried  women.** 

Mr.  Hunt  replied,  that  he  argued  upon  the  principle  that  every  child  in  these  king- 
doms had  a  father  ami  mother. 

Vote  agreed  to. 


CAPTURES  BY  THE  BRAZILIANS. 
April  IC,  1832. 

Mr.  Dixon  having  introduced  this  subject  to  tlie  notice  of  the  House,  concluded 
by  moving  for  copies  of  all  correspondence  that  haci  taken  place  in  relation  thereto. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  seconded  tiie  motion. 

In  reply  to  Viscount  rahnerston, — 

Kim  KoBEBT  Perl  said,  that  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  obscrvedt 
with  some  semblance  of  justice,  that,  in  disputes  between  a  strong  and  a  weaker 
nation,  forbearance  ought  to  be  shown  towards  the  latter.  That  did  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  the  principle  which  the  House  was  willing  to  recognise  in  the  ca«e  of 
Portugal ;  for  there  appeared  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  minority  which  upon  a  late 
occasion  had  refused  papers  explanatory  of  our  relations  with  Portug^  a  disposition 
to  censure  Lord  Aberdeen,  b€<*ause  he  had  allowed  thirty  or  forty  days  to  elapsa 
before  he  proceeded  to  exact  justice  by  force  for  wrongs  alleged  to  have  been  done 
to  British  subjects.  Admitting,  however,  this  principle  of  forbearance  to  be  just,  as  It 
was  generous,  he  thought  the  time  had  long  expired  during  which  forbearance  could 
with  either  prudence  or  justice  he  extended  towards  the  Bnizih>.  If  the  true  history 
of  the  transactiuns  in  which  British  property  had  not  merely  been  mistakenly  seized 
and  confiscated,  but  in  his  conscience  he  believed  designedly  plundered,  were  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  period 
had  arrived  when  the  government  ought  no  longer  to  delay  exacting  reparation  for  the 
injuries  and  insolence  which  had  so  long  remained  unredressed.  He  must  say,  that 
those  injuries  had  been  much  underrated  by  the  two  hon.  members  who  had  brought 
forward  and  supported  the  motion.  The  true  history  was  this: — There  was  a  war 
between  the  governments  of  Brazil  and  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  a  blockade  of  the  ports 
of  Bnenos  Ayres  was  proclaimed.  It  was,  however,  but  a  paper  blockade,  there 
being  obviotislv  no  adiHpiate  )>ower  to  enforce  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
principle  lai<l  down  by  the  p^venimont  of  Brazil  vras  this,  that  no  vessel  should  be 
held  responsible  for  breach  of  the  blockade  to  which  previous  notice  of  the  blockade 
had  not  been  regularly  given.  In  utter  disregnnl  of  this  principle^  established  by 
Brazil  itself,  and  without  an  adtHpiat^  force  to  maintain  a  real  blockade,  several 
British  vessels  wore  scizctl  ii}H)n  by  Brazilian  cruisers,  and  confiscated,  to  the  value, 
he  believed,  of  £500, 000.  An  attempt  had  been  actually  mode,  on  the  part  of  the 
Brazilian  government,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  tlie  French  and  Americans,  and 
the  English,  and  to  act  upon  the  al)surd  doctrine,  that  the  British  had  no  right  to 
that  warning  whi(>li  it  wa^t  admitted  was  due  to  the  vessels  of  those  other  powers. 
Seizures  took  place  in  1826  and  1827,  founded  on  this  unjust  and  ridiculous  distinc* 
tion,  before  his  noble  friend,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  came  into  office.  Shortly 
after  that  event,  his  noble  friend,  Lord  Aberdeen,  wrote  to  the  British  minister  at 
Rio,  stating,  that  the  injuries  thus  sustained  by  England  wore  so  monstrous,  their  in- 
justice so  glaring-,  the  partiality  attempted  to  be  shown  to  the  governments  of  other 
countries  so  indofen>ihle,  that  unless  the  government  of  the  Brazils  promised  imnin. 
diatc  reparation  for  the  injui>tice  which  hiui  been  done  in  the  cases  oi  four  particular 
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vessels  (which  were  named),  tiio  British  admiral  on  that  station  wooldi  within  the 
lapse  uf  thirty  days,  proceed  to  immediute  reprisals.  The  names  of  thoie  four  immIi 
were,  tlic  Juhn^  the  Georf^e,  the  Henry  ami  Isabella^  and  the  CoqueUgm  These 
vessels  were  seized  against  all  law  and  all  justice,  and  law  and  jostice  were  pro- 
btituted  by  their  condciunution  by  the  Vice- admiralty  courts  of  Rio.  The  Bridih 
minister  thought  the  reparation  so  incomplete,  that  that  minister,  Lord  Ponaonb^,  a 
nobleman  who  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  present  government,  did  not  eonfine 
his  claim  for  compensation  to  these  four  particular  vessel;  bat  threatened  reprifab, 
unless  the  whole  aiim  of  i>474,000  was  immediately  paid  down  by  the  government  of 
the  BraziLt.  Tlie  hon.  uK'niber  who  brought  forwjitl  the  present  motion  blinmd 
the  government  fur  its  conduct  in  the  case  of  the  vessel  called  the  Neaior^  which  had 
been  seized  by  British  ships  from  the  Brazilians,  but  wuj«  after  wards  restored.  If  ancnon 
were  not  acqu:iinted  with  the  fuct>,  it  was  very  natural  for  him  to  think  that  the  Bri- 
tish governmeiii  was  wn)ng  in  diriM'ting  tliat  vessel  to  Ixt  restored,  until  thecompen- 
ration  claiuied  on  account  of  1o.>m>:<  s-ustuined  by  other  Britiidi  subjects  was  paid.  But 
if  the  NcHUrr  was  scizikI  by  a  British  cruiser  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  the 
British  goveniment,  in  his  upiniou,  ai^ted  justly  in  din*cting  restitution  to  be  made. 
The  cose  hod  broii  subniitted  to  the  King's  Advocate,  and  hi^  opinion  was,  that  it 
was  not  comjK'tont  for  iho  British  scpiadron,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations,  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  the  Nestor  while  bhe  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Viee- 
admiralty  court.  The  British  governor  in  eilW't  said — whatever  injury  our  merchants 
have  stisUiincd.  we  will  noi  obtain  redre>s  by  unauthorized  and  iUegal  means — «e 
will  not  r<»nsent  to  be  uiijii>t  ourselves,  as  a  set-off  against  previous  iiynstiet*. 
If  the  King's  Advocate  was  right  in  his  law,  of  which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  enter- 
tained no  donbt,  our  claims  for  re<lross  were  fortified,  by  setting  an  example  of  strict 
obi.*dience  to  the  laws  of  natior.s.  The  hon.  alderman  who  had  seconded  the  motion 
seenuHl  to  imagine,  that  the  French  and  Americans  hod  di-manded  immediate  repara- 
tion, while  this  country  had  postponed  tli(>  enfiircement  of  her  elaimfl  until  after  an 
enquiry  hud  been  made  by  u  mixed  coniniission — but  the  fact  was,  that  the  course 
taken  by  the  thrve  governnuTits  was  ]ircci.'>ely  the  same.  If  the  new  government 
establisluHl  in  tlic-  Urazils  had  boi>n  ignorant.  f)f  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations. 
if  these  injurii's  hoxl  UH.>n  inflicted  through  inadvertence,  the  noritan  regni^  the  newnecs 
of  their  authority,  might  have  beon  ]>lea(li><l  us  some  i'xcu>e;  hut  that  was  nut  theca^c. 
From  what  he  knew  of  thi?  tran>uction,  he  must  say.  tbut  it  was  any  thing  hut  cre- 
ditable to  the  emperor.  There  wa<  ground  fur  grave  suspicion  that  these  vessels  werr 
wilfully  sfizetl,  again <t  the  advici'  of  the  (^mpen>r*s  ministers,  by  the  Brazilian 
admiral,  who  happ(Mu>d  to  have  more  inlluenoe  \iith  the  emperor  than  they  haJ. 
With  ri'g.'inl  to  the  Hellespimt^  a  ve<srl  srizr.'d  and  detained  for  adjudication,  it  was 
plunderLtl  before  the  period  of  adjudicutinii  liad  arrive!,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
no  longer  ])o^>ible  to  restore  it  Ut  its  owner.  po>si-ssiiig  the  same  value.  His  noble 
friend  had  t(dd  them  that  at  length  there  wa*<  some  prospect  of  a  S4;tllemeut.  lie 
was  happy  to  hear  tliut  they  were  at  least  to  derive  stmie  advantage  from  the  recent 
revtdution  in  tiie  govenunent  of  lira/.il.  anfl  that  the  existing  government  had  a 
greater  disposition  to  atfonl  i\Hlress  than  the  government  of  him  under  whom  tlir^e 
atnicities  against  British  proiKTty  had  biH^n  committef).  And  this  Don  Pedro,  under 
whose  sanetitm,  and  by  whose  contrivance  it  was  gravely  suspected  these  enormities 
h:ul  bivn  per{)etrated,  this  was  the  man  v>hom  his  Majesty's  government  had  permitird 
to  trample  ufMrn  the  municipal  laws  of  Kn^Iand — torecniit  British  sold i(r»  n|)on  tlie 
British  territory  —  who  was  even  now.  as  it  was  f>>tentatiously  reported,  at  the 
heuil  of  a  liritish  battalion  at  Tereeini,  and  under  whose  banners  an  ofSicer  holding 
the  king's  commission  was  allowed  to  lead  on  a  British  force  against  Portugal.  lie 
should  like  to  know  what  injnstire  Portngid  had  l^ei'n  guilty  of,  what  ii  juries  she 
had  intlieted  on  us,  which  eonld  be  conqiared  with  those  he  had  describi'dy'  What 
insults  had  we  ex{>erienced  from  Don  Migiu-l  equal  to  those  ofi'ered  to  British  sub- 
j(H'ts.  and  through  them  to  the  British  nation,  )iy  Don  Pidro.^  AVhat  infatuatitm 
was  it  that  le<l  his  Maje-ty*s  ministers  to  hnd  their  countenance  to  that  individual 
in  hi^  project  up'm  Portugal  *r  If  the  ju'ople  (<f  Portugal  decided  in  favour  tif  the 
chums  of  Don  Sliguel  to  the  CVown,  nay,  if  they  aetpiieseed  in  his  rule,  iireferrio^ 
it  to  that  of  l):m  Pe«!ro  or  Donna  MariM,  be  could  not  see  \\\mj\\  what  principles**  cun- 
sistently  \^ith  the  independence  and  intigiit)  of  nations,  this  cumitr}-  or  its  uiuisten 
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could  lend  their  names  to  the  contest  He  did  not  stand  there  to  defend  Don  Miguel ; 
but  his  belief  was,  that  Portugal  preferred  Don  Miguel  to  Don  Pedro,  and  in  that 
case  he  could  not  but  entertain  a  deep  sense  of  the  injury  done  to  Portugal  by  the 
conduct  of  his  Majesty^s  ministers.  If  Miguel  was  the  choice  of  the  Portuguese  nation, 
what  better  claim,  he  wished  to  know,  had  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France 
than  Miguel  to  the  throne  of  Portugal?  Was  it  that  the  people  in  the  latter  country 
showed  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  in  occasional  commotions?  Was  not  that  the 
case  in  France  also  ?  And  upon  what  pretence,  then,  did  the  government  allow 
British  officers  to  join  the  h  )stile  expedition  of  Don  Pedro?  Why  not  issue  an  order 
of  recall  for  all  British  officers  engaged  in  such  an  enterprise  ?  The  truth  was,  that 
this  expedition  was  an  attack  upon  the  independence  of  Portugal  on  the  part  of 
France  and  England,  for  .it  never  couhi  have  been  prepared  without  their  counte- 
nance and  assistance.  It  might  succeed  through  the  agency  of  British  valour,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  permitted  violation  of  our  municipal  laws;  but  by  what  policy 
he  British  government  was  actuated  in  allowing  British  officers  to  enlist  under  the 
banners  of  either  party  he  could  not  understand.  To  complete  the  folly  of  our  con- 
duct, this  enterprise,  by  which  civil  war  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  Peninsula,  was 
fitted  out  by  the  money  due  in  the  form  of  dividends  to  the  British  creditors  of  the 
Brazilian  state.  Ue  knew  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  answer  that  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  interfere.  But  he  denied  the  validity  of  that  excuse.  Suppose  that 
Charles  X.,  or  a  party  attached  to  Charles  X.,  had  hired  armed  ships  and  levied 
men  for  an  expedition  against  France,  did  his  Majesty^s  ministers  mean  to  say,  that 
they  would  not  have  exercised  their  power  to  prevent  such  proceedings?  If  neutra- 
lity was  a  duty  in  the  one  case,  it  was  in  the  other;  and  it  was  no  answer  to  allege,  that 
France  was  a  powerful  country  and  that  Portugal  was  not.  It  was  not  Portugal 
alone,  he  feared,  that  was  concerned  in  this  question.  The  peace  of  Spain  was 
endangered.  He  must  say,  that,  of  all  foreign  countries,  he  had  seen  none  more 
disposed  of  late  years  to  draw  closely  the  bonds  of  amity  with  this  country  than  Spain. 
He  believed  that  she  was  well  aware  that  her  true  interests  would  be  promoted  by  a 
strict  union  upon  honourable  terms  with  this  country.  For  the  last  seven  years  she 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  reasonable  proposals  of  this  country;  and  if 
the  late  government  hud  continued  in  office,  he  had  little  doubt  that,  by  this  time, 
she  would  have  consented  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  South  American 
states.  In  her  pecuniary  dealings  with  this  country  Spain  had  been  conspicuously 
honourable.  She  had  paid  money,  the  hope  of  the  payment  of  which  Mr.  Canning 
had  treated  as  little  better  than  a  dream  of  insanity.  And  yet  we  were  to  be  the 
parties  by  whose  agency  Spain  was  to  be  convulsed  bv  the  renewal  of  civil  dissensions. 
We  were  about  to  endanger  her  internal  peace,  by  lending  our  sanction  to  a  foreign 
expedition,  in  contradiction  to  our  professions  of  neutrality  and  our  boast  of  non- 
intervention. 

After  some  discussion,  Colonel  Evans  said,  he  should  like  to  know  whether  the* 
right  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Tamworth,  meant  that  government  ought  to 
send  OUT  an  expedition  to  prevent  the  expedition  of  Don  Pedro  from  attacking 
Portugal  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  did  not  state  to  the  Ilouse  any  thing  which  he  thought 
the  House  would  not  have  clearly  understood.  He  had  not  spoken  upon  vague 
newspa^r  reports:  he  had  seen  the  names  of  British  officers  affixed  to  proclamations 
issued  under  the  authority  of  Don  Pedro,  and,  as  such  conduct  was  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  statute,  he  thought  the  government  ought  at  once  to  interfere,  and  to 
remove  all  such  offirers. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  was  satisfied,  from  the  statement,  that  the  production  of 
the  papers  would  be  injurious  to  the  claims  of  the  parties,  and  he  thought  the  noble 
lord  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  state  at  what  period  the  payments  were  to  com- 
mence. AAcr  the  declarations  of  the  two  noble  lords  connectCNd  with  the  government, 
it  would  be  well  to  leave  the  matter  in  their  hands,  and  he  suggested  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  the  best  course  he  could  pursue  would  be,  to  withdraw  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 
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EDUCATION  (IRELAND)— PETITIONS. 

Ai'iiiL  18,  1832. 

I^nl  Castlercngh  ])rcscnted  a  petition  from  Bangor,  in  the  County  of  Dowd, 
against  the  new  system  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  complained  of  the  serious  inconvenience  to  wliicli  memben 
Mere  subjected  on  the  presentation  of  petitions;  it  amounted,  in  fact,  to  tho  reprc«- 
9fon  of  public  feeling  on  subjects  of  the  greatest  im|)ortance. 

Sir  Robert  Phkl  said,  that  tho  inconvenience  com])lained  of  was  verj  icenenllj 
felt,  and  observed  that  the  custom  of  presenting  petitions  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  some  plan  by  which  the  public  busi- 
ness might  be  facilitated.  He  must  also  notice  the  fact,  of  a  House  not  having  formed 
yesterday.  If  that  were  done  designedly  by  the  government,  he  thought^  in  the 
present  pressure  of  business,  that  it  was  much  to  blame. 

Lord  Al thorp  said,  it  was  his  anxious  desire  that  the  IIouso  should  have  met 
estcrday,  and  he  had  himself  suHTered  inconvenience  from  the  circumstance,  haTing 
ad  a  motion  to  bring  forward  on  the  subject  of  the  Hank  Charter.  IIo  agreed  that 
some  arrangement  should  take  place  with  n^gard  to  the  presentation  of  peti- 
tions, and  expressed  his  willingness  to  assist  in  any  arrangement  which  wonid 
tend  to  facilitate  the  presentation  of  petitions,  in  order  to  expedite  the  general 
business. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  suggested  that  the  subject  of  the  presentation  of  petitions  should 
be  referriKl  to  a  committee,  upon  who.se  report  the  House  might  act.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  present  system  was,  that  petitions  tending  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  the  ]XH)pIe,  took  precedence  of  those  of  a  grave,  important,  and  domestic  descrip- 
tion. He  gave  notice,  that  afU'r  the  recess  he  would  move  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  the  subjei'l. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 
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BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 
May  7,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Stormont  the  House  voted  a  letter  written  by  Messn. 
Wright  and  Kidson,  solicitors  for  the  Sunderland  Dock  bill,  containing  a  list  of  the 
majority  and  minority  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  hsd  sat 
upon  that  bill,  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege. 

Lord  Stormont  then  moved  that  the  solicitors  to  the  bill  be  called  to  the  bar. 

Sir  RonEKT  Peel  hoped  that  Mr.  Kid>on  and  Mr.  Wriffht  would  be  discharged 
without  punishment:  but  he  thmight  tbey  should  receive,  through  the  organ  of  the 
House,  such  a  reprimand  as  their  great  offence  merited ;  and  they  should  be  told 
that,  had  it  not  lH>en  for  their  personal  explanations,  tho  House  would  have  pnni^facd 
them  severely.  Their  offence  was  a  great  one.  To  charge  a  Committee  of  that 
House  with  being  influence<l  by  corrupt  motives  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties  was  a  very  seriou«(  offence.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  letter  which  was  written, 
and  which  constitutetl  the  offence,  was  written  confidentially,  and  which  stated  that 
the  bill  had  been  defeated  through  a  coirupt  family  connection.  That  letter  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  being  shown  to  more  than  100  persons,  who  were  ia- 
terc.stfd  in  the  bill;  therefore,  ho  thou{j;ht  that  circumstances  deprived  it  of  ils 
cf>nfi(lential  character.  Moreover,  it  was  written  witli  the  intention  of  piiblicralica. 
and  such  Ix'iiig  the  case,  be  was  of  o]iinion  that  a  very  great  offence  Imd  been  cen- 
mitted;  yet,  at>or  the  explanations  which  had  lK*en  given,  and  the  apologies  whirh 
had  licen  made,  he  ho]K\{  that  the  Houmc  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking  a  repri- 
mand would  )>e(Kvmed  a  suflicient  puni.^hnicnt. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  O'Connell, — 

Sir  UolKTt  Peel  said,  that  he  hml  made  a  tcclmical  mistake.  He  had  just  under* 
ftofH],  that  before  a  H'primand  could  be  given  by  the  organ  of  the  House,  it  was 
nt>ce  sary  that  the  parties  should  be  in  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Anns,  awl. 
then' lore,  be  would  move  that  the  word  '* admonition'*  lie  substituted  for  ''rejirinand.'* 

They  were  then  called  to  the  bar,  admonished  by  the  SjH'akcr,  and  discliargtd. 
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COURTS  OF  REQUEST. 
Mat  8,  1832. 

Mr.  Hunt  moved  for  certain  papers  relating  to  the  Courts  of  Request  held  in  and 
for  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  and  for  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  His 
object  in  moving  for  them  was,  to  show  how  the  power  of  arrest  for  debt  was  abused 
in  this  country,  and  how  much  injustice  was  committed  on  the  poor  man  by  means 
of  these  Courts. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  was  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  great  abuses  did  exist  in 
these  courts;  but  the  fact  was,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member,  as 
it  was  generally  found  with  regard  to  questions  relating  to  the  reform  of  abuses, 
that  the  further  he  advanced,  the  more  extended  his  horizon  became,  and  the 
greater  appeared  the  necessity  for  an  extensive  reform.  The  subject  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  on  mesne  process  was  then  before  the  House;  but  it  was  said,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  abolish  that  while  the  power  of  imprisoning  in  execution  for  small 
debts  continued  to  exist,  since  a  litigious  creditor  could  easily  avail  himself  of  the 
latter  niode  to  punish  and  oppress  his  debtor.  He  thought,  that  the  whole  question 
of  imprisonment  for  debt  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  same  time. 
That  portion  of  it  which  related  to  imprisonment  for  debt  on  mesne  process  had 
been  referred  to  the  Law  Commissioners,  who,  he  believed,  had  but  recently  made 
their  report. 

Lord  Althorp  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  the  whole  subject  had 
better  be  discussed  at  one  time,  and,  in  his  opinion,  there  ought  to  be,  as  early  as 
convenient,  some  enquiry  instituted  into  the  matter,  as  the  power  of  imprisonment 
for  small  debts  was  liable  to  many  g^eat  objections. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MINISTERS. 
Mat  9,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  what  had  occurred  in  another  place  on 
Monday  last,  it  appeared  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  the  Reform  Bill  without  such  alterations  as  would  render  it  inefficient,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  pknlges  they  had  given  for  carrying  it  forward;  under  the«e 
circumstances  there  remained  for  them  only  this  alternative — to  tender  their  resigna- 
tion to  his  Majesty,  or  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  take  such  measures  as  would  enable 
them  to  cafry  the  Reform  Hill  efficiently;  and,  in  case  that  advice  should  not  be 
taken,  then  to  tender  their  resignations.  The  latter  course  was  adopted;  they  had 
tendered  advice  such  as  he  had  mentioned;  which,  not  being  received,  they  had 
consequently  tendered  their  resignations,  and  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleaised  to 
accept  them.  At  present,  therefore,  they  only  held  office  until  their  successors  were 
appointed.  The  be^t  mo<ie,  he  thought,  in  which  he  could  proceed,  was,  to  move 
that  the  Order  of  the  Day  fur  the  second  reading  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill  be  read, 
for  the  purpose  of  postponing  it. 

Lord  Ebrington,  af\er  expressing  the  deep  regret  he  felt  at  the  announcement 
whieh  had  been  made,  gave  notice  that,  to-morrow,  ho  would  move  an  Address  to  his 
Majesty  on  the  present  state  of  public  afiairs.  He  hoped  every  one  who  had  a  seat 
in  that  House  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  attend;  and,  in  order  to  that  end,  he  would 
follow  up  his  first  notice  With  another,  vi7.,  that  he  would  move  that  the  House  bo 
called  over. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Baring  and  Colonel  Davies,— > 

Sir  Uoukrt  Pkkl  did  not  rise  to  in  any  wise  anticipate  the  discussion  of  to- 
morrow, but  merely  to  express  his  concurrence  with  Mr.  Baring  and  Colonel  Davies, 
that  it  was  not  only  essential  to  that  discussion,  but  conformable  with  the  uniform 
usages  of  the  House,  that  it  should  he  put  in  full  information  of  the  distinct  causes 
which  had  led  to  the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey^s  gOTemroent.  He  would  not  then 
press  Lord  Althorp  to  state  what  those  causes  wero-^the  less  so,  as  be  was  confident 
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the  noble  lord  would  himself,  on  reflection,  sec,  that  in  affording  the  infomution,  be 
would  only  be  pursfuing  the  usual  course  of  hb  predecessors  under  limilar  cireun- 
stances — ^but  would  merely  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  applying  to  hit  M^{eity 
for  permission  to  explain  in  detail  the  proceedings  and  their  causes  which  had  led  to 
his  resignation.  This  permission  it  was  necessary  he  should  obtain,  as  othenriM  hit 
explanation  would  be  a  violation  of  what  was  due  to  his  soTereign,  there  being 
evidently  no  acts  more  truly  personal  with  respect  to  tlie  sovereign  than  thoie  of  the 
appointment  or  acceptance  uf  the  resignation  of  his  ministers.  He  hoped,  tbcnibra, 
the  noble  lord  would  see  the  expediency  of  his  explaining  to  parliament  and  tbe  public 
the  real  causes  of  his  resignation. 

In  reply  to  Lord  1^1  il ton, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  individual  accepting  oflSce  was  not 
responsible  to  parliament  for  his  ofBciul  conduct;  but  merely  that  the  original  act 
of  either  appomting  or  dismissing  a  minister  was  a  personal  act  of  the  eoverMgn, 
which  could  not  be  discussed  in  detail  without  his  permission. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  then  read,  and  the  measure  postponed  aocoidingly. 
It  was  also  onlered,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Ebrington,  that  the  House  be  called  over 
on  the  next  da  v. 
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iMat  10,  1832. 

SiB  RoDEBT  Peel  moved,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  he  had  given  previout 
to  the  recess,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  frame  some  rcgulationa  to  ncilitate 
the  presentation  of  public  petitions.  He  said,  that  he  should  suggest  that  iome- 
thing  like  the  appointment  of  a  standing  committee  should  be  resolved  on,  before 
whom  any  member  should  be  at  liberty  to  lay  whatever  petitions  he  might  be  intrusted 
with;  and  that  this  committee  should  classify  such  petitions,  setting  forth  their 
general  prayer,  and  stating  the  number  of  signatures  attached  to  each.  He  would 
not,  however,  proiM>se  to  take  away  the  riglit,  which  every  member  at  present  pos- 
sessed, of  presenting  petitions  to  the  whole  House,  and  expressing  his  opinions  on 
the  subject ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  limit  each  member  to  one  speech. 

Lord  Althorp  thought  some  regulation  on  this  subject  was  nccetsar)',  and  antici- 
pated that  the  right  hon.  baronet's  proposition  would  be  beneficial. 
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Lord  Ebrington,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  the  Address  to  his  Majesty,  of  whicb 
he  had  given  notice  the  previous  evening. 

Mr.  Strutt  having  seconded  the  motion, — 

Mr.  Baring  trusted,  that  until  some  one  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  should  have 
given  an  explanation  of  the  causes  which  led  them  to  retire  from  office,  the  House 
wouhl  dinx;tly  negative  any  such  motion  as  the  present. 

After  an  explanatory  speech  from  Lord  Althor|), — 

Kir  R<inKBT  Pki-:l  .«iM)Ke  to  the  following  eifeet: — Sir,  the  noble  lord  has  imposed 
a  duty  on  me  of  stating  to  the  House  why  I  dissent  from  the  n^solutions.  After  the 
discussion  in  which  the  House  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  it 
would  l)c  absurd  in  me  not  to  suppose  that  my  opinion  re<:|>octing  Ihesie  resolutions 
differs  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  this  House;  but  I  sec  nothing.  Sir,  in  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  times  which  should  make  me  shrink,  in  the  slightest  dmve, 
from  expres.«ing  that  opinion,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  differs  from  the  0|iinioB 
of  the  majority.  I  differ  from  the  resolutions  because  T  do  not  place  con6dence  in 
his  Majesty*s  late  ministers.  I  differ  from  thtmi  be<*ause  I  do  not  stfrec  to  the  expe- 
diency of  the  measure  which  has  been  under  discussion;  and  I  (Uffcr  from  them, 
because  I  consider  that  they  establish  a  precedent  dangerous  at  all  times,  but  pecu- 
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liarly  dangerous  in  the  circiimf^tnnces  in  which  we  at  present  stand.     I  differ  most 
from  tlie  resolutions,  because  they  advocate  an  extensive  change  in  the  constitution 
of  this  House;  to  which  I — though  it  hiis  lyien  sanctioned  by  the  majority  of  tliis 
House — have  always  refused  to  be  a  party.     I  retain  my  opinion,  that  the  change  is 
a  perilous  experiment — the  most  ])orilous  that  ever  was  tried;  and,  retaining  my 
opinion  unaltered,  nothing  which  I  have  heard  this  night — notliing  in  the  language 
01  the  hon.  gentleman  (the  member  for  Middlesex),  who  has  expressed  his  readiness 
to  withhold  the  supplies,  and  vest  the  money  in  commissioners — nothing,  I  say, 
which  I  have  heard  in  the  language  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  has  at  all  tended  to 
diminish  the  apprehensions  which  I  entertain  of  the  measure  of  reform.     I  shall 
presume  to  say,  if  we  arc  about  to  make  an  extensive  change  in  the  constitution 
— if  we  are  about  to  make  this  House  the  express  image — not  of  the  deliberate  and 
well-weighed  sentiments  of  the  people,  but  of  popular  impatience — that  I  dread 
the  consequences,  and  I  must  look  with  active  and  scrutinizing  regard  at  any  prece- 
dentii  likely  to  confirm  that  di-ij)osition  to  encroachment  which  I  so  much  dread. 
The  consequence  of  the  change  will  be,  to  make  this  House  the  express  image  and 
reflection  of  the  popular  voice,  I  believe,  and  this  we  have  always  urged.     But  if  we 
make  this  House  answer  to  the  expectations  of  the  people,  I  do  not  see  how  that  can 
be  reconciled,  particularly  as  some  hon.  members  have  described  this  House  as 
immediately  backed  by  the  popular  voice,  and  as  supported  by  the  physical  strength 
of  the  people  at  least — I  cannot  reconcile  to  myself  how  such  a  House  of  Commons 
cun  exist  with  our  mixed  form  of  government.     If  there  could  be  any  thing  dangerous 
in  the  resolutions  at  any  time,  that  danger  must,  in  uiy  view,  be  particularly  appre- 
hended if  we  adopt  sutth  a  precedent  on  the  eve  of  another  extensive  change.     The 
House  cannot  be  8urprisc<l  that  I  ditfer  from  the  resolutions,  and  cannot  be  surprised 
that  I  think  the  moment  for  submitting  them  to  the  House  not  well  chosen.     That 
was  the  opinion,  too,  of  the  noble  lord  opposite — the  opinion  of  an  individual  than 
whom  no  man's  opinion  is  more  worthy  of  confidence,  who  for  eighteen  months  has 
been  intnisted  with  the  management  of  public  business  in  this  House;  and  that 
noble  lord's  first  impression  was,  that  at  the  present  moment,  when  there  was  no 
government  existing — when  there  was  an  important  crisis  at  hand — feeling  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  for  the  House  to  declare  the 
opinion  whicli  was  implied  in  the  resolutions,  the  noble  lord  had  thought,  in  tho 
first  instance,  that  at  this  moment  such  an  expression  of  opinion  was  to  be  avoided. 
Tiie  noble  lord's  more  mature  ojMuion,  after  reflection  and  deliberatif.D,  confirmed 
hi«  first  impression.     Though  1  have  not  often  voted  with  the  noble  lord,  on  his 
opinion  I  place  some  reliance;  and  he  has  re)K'atcd  to-day  the  opinion  he  g^ve  last 
night,  that  the  moment  for  these  rcsoluticms  was  peculiarly  inappropriate;  and  in  that 
opinion  I  cordially  concur.     If  I  wantcnl  any  authority  against  tne  terms  of  the  reso- 
lutions, I  should  refer  to  that  of  the  noble  lord,  the  author  of  the  resolution*.    We  have 
been  told  by  the  hon.  p:entleman,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  something  of  the  history 
of  the  resolutions  proposed  by  tlie  noble  lord.     The  hon.  member,  in  rebutting  an 
accusation  that  was  n(?ver  made,  and  that  will  never  bo  deservedly  made — an  accusa- 
tion that  the  noble  lord,  who  had  move<l  the  resolution,  had  shown  disrespect  to  the 
Crown — the  hon.  member,  acting,  as  he  frequently  does,  from  completely  misunder- 
standing the  matter,  and  fn»m  mistaking  the  observations  to  which  he  undertook  to 
reply,  entered  into  a  most  unnecessary  viudication  of  the  noble  lonl,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  vindication  had  made  some  iniportant  disclosures — "  I  can  prove,"  the 
hon.  member  said.  ''  that  the  noble  lord  did  not  intend  any  disrcsiK'ct,  because  he 
contemplated  orip:inully  much  milder  resolutions,  soni(*thing  very  short  and  vcr^* 
simj^le  in  themselves" — something  which  the  hon.  gentleman  described,  with  a  con- 
struction peculiar  to  himself,  a*«  nuu'h  too  weak  for  him.     The  hon.  gentleman  then 
had  luvn  permitted  to  s'.iggest  alterations  w  hich  the  noUe  lord  admitted,  and  which 
made  tho  resolutions  not  strong  enough,  indeed,  for  him,  but  more  acceptable  than 
the  original  resolution.     The  hon.  gentleman,  then,  is  the  author  of  part  of  the 
resolutions,  an<l  I  have  the  original  resolutions  of  the  noble  lonl,  as  a  proof  that  tho 
present  resolutions  are  not  exactly  what  he  approved  of.     If,  then,  I  am  to  find  out 
the  object  of  the  resolutions  from  the  speech  of  one  of  the  authors  of  ihcm,  I  must 
say,  from  lh»^  speech  of  the  hon.  meml)er,  that  they  arc  intended  to  express  decided 
approbation  of  the  measures  of  his  Mi^jesty's  ministers  in  recommending  an  increase  of 
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tbc  House  of  Peers.     The  resolutions  call  upon  the  House  to  ezpmi  nnaltera! 
c^fidenrc  in  the  ministers  who  have  res^igncd,  because  such  advice  wu  not  followed. 
But,  before  the  hon.  member,  who  knows  all  about  the  matter,  calls  on  me  to  igrae 
to  the  resolutions,  he  will,  perhaps,  condescend  to  give  me  as  much  information  n 
he  possesses.     The  hon.  member  savs,  he  approves  of  the  resolutions ;  perbuis  he 
will  tell  us  how  much  of  them  he  drew  up  r    The  hon.  gentleman  has  a  habit  of 
taking  down  words,  and  I  have  followed  the  hon.  gentleman's  excellent  eiample. 
The  hon.  gentleman  said,  ^^  I  think  it  necessary  to  express  our  unabated  eonfldeDoe, 
in  conseq\ience  of  the  course  the  ministers  pursued.     I  blame  them  not  for  asking  to 
make  twenty  or  thirty  Peers,  or  for  demanding  such  an  addition  to  the  Ilouseof 
Peers  as  would  secure  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  if  the  ministers  had  demanded 
sixty  or  100,  if  that  were  necessary,  it  would  only  make  the  measure  more  acceptatlo 
to  me.'*     The  hon.  gentleman  said — and  it  was  impossible  to  misundcrstaiid  him — 
*^  that  there  are  two  parties,  and  it  is  impossible  for  one  party  to  be  wrong,  and  that 
party  in  the  king's  government.'*     The  hon.  gentleman  did  not  draw  the  conclasion; 
but  It  did  not  need  his  logical  acumen  to  know,  that,  if  one  ])arty  cannot  be  wrong, 
the  other  must  be.     This  is  the  inference  which  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  draw, 
but  which  every  body  else  will.     The  hon.  gpentleman  has  talked  of  some  intrignei, 
of  some  recent  communications.     If  the  hon.  gentleman  has  any  information  on  this 
subject,  let  him  bring  it  forward ;  let  him  state  who  it  is  that  assumes  a  power 
unknown  to  the  constitution,  which  the  constitution  has  never  granted*  and  interferes 
between  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown  and  the  Crown  itself.     I  am  not 
prepared,  then,  to  assent  to  the  fin»t  resolution,  which  expresses  unaltered  confidence 
in  the  government.     I  am  bound,  out  of  respect  to  myself,  to  say,  that  I  cannot  agree 
to  that  resolution.     With  many  of  the  measures  of  the  government  I  haye  found  it 
imi>ossible  to  agree,  and  when  I  have  foimd  it  necessary  to  object  to  them,  I  hare 
boldly  stated  my  objections;  but  having  objected  to  their  measures,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  I  should  express  confidence  in  the  nien.     My  opposition,  howerer,  has 
not  been  factious ;  and  when  I  have  been  able  to  a<scnt  to  their  measures,  I  have 
given  them  a  fair  and  honest  support ;  but  I  must  abstain  from  agreeing  to  a  resolu- 
tion which  calls  on  me  to  express  unaltered  confidence  in  respect  to  their  past 
proceedings  in  giving  advice  to  the  Crown.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  resolutions  are 
not  applicable  to  the  pres^ent  circumstances,  which  do  not  call  upon  us  to  express 
unaltered  confidence.     In  the  present  state  of  our  information,  to  express  confidenee, 
when  no  explanations  have  been  received,  is  too  much  consistently  to  require.    I 
have  u  right  to  know,  before  being  asked  for  such  a  vote,  to  know  under  what  pre- 
cise circumstances  the  advice  was  >:riveri,  and  precisely  what  it  was.     The  noble  lord 
(Althorp)  says,  that  the  advice  they  gave  the  sovereign  was,  to  make  a  suflkient 
number  of  Peers  to  enable  the  government  to  carry  a  particular  measure;  but  If  upon 
such  grounds  I  am  a^ked  to  dirlare  unabated  confidence  in  the  ministers,  1  must  say 
nothing  can  he  more  unfortunate  or  more  incon*eistent,  for  I  can  conceive  nothing 
more  fatal  to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  more  fuolish,  more  destructive  of  the  eoa* 
tititution,  and  the  Ix'st  interests  of  the  country,  than  for  the  Crown  to  act  upon  sorfa 
advice.     If  that   were  to  be  done,  ^hat  meaning  could  be  given  to  the  wonb 
"  authority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament?"  What  an  abuse  of  words  it  would  be  to 
talk  of  that  authority,  and  why  call  upon  us  to  go  through  the  solemn  mockeiyof 
declaring  that  meo-ures  had  reoi'ive<l  the  sanction  and  the  authority  of  both  lloustf 
of  Parliament  ?     The  lion,  gentleman  s.iys.  and  he  calls  upon  the  Hou.«o  of  Commoiu 
to  su])p(»rt  a  re«iolution,  that  it  is  advijiable,  by  creating  sixty  or  a  hundred  Pecn. 
to  overwhelm  the  independent  v«ice  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature;  and  as  I  canaol 
be  a  party  to  an  act  which  ^%KJuld  convert  all  our  subsequent  proceedings  into  a  mere 
mocker^',  as  well  as  overthrow  the  constitution,  I  cannot  join  in  that  resolution. 
The  noble  lord  (I«ord  Morpeth)  nskinl,  wh:it  disgrace  w(»uld  it  be  to  the  escutebcoM 
of  the  Pe«Ts  to  have  an  infusion  of  other  members  into  their  body?     Does  not  ibr 
noble  lonl  »ee  the  use  which  government  may  at  any  time  make  of  the  samelangnsgv* 
After  a  century  shall  have  passed,  perhaps  he  thmL<«  this  precedent  may  again  be 
acte<l  on,  and  then  that  s'>nie  government  may  find  some  measure  as  important  si 
this,  and  deserving  to  l)e  earrieil  by  similar  means.     Let  the  noble  lord  not  dccriit 
himself;  he  will  not  have  to  wait  ^u  long  to  see  the  ]ireee«lent  ac*te«l  on.     I  kao« 
that  this  measure  is  described  as  one  of  unetpialled  importance;  but  two  years  nill 
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not  elapse  before  some  other  measure,  supposcil  to  be  of  equal  importance,  will 
require  that  this  precedent  should  be  repeated,  and  the  Peers  overwhehned  by  a  new 
creation  to  carry  some  popular  purpose.  In  the  abstract,  certainly  it  must  ever  be 
most  dangerous  for  the  Crown  to  create  an  immense  number  of  Peerages  with  a  view 
to  carry  any  particular  measure,  and  nothing  can  excuse  or  justify  it  but  some  over- 
powering necessity.  Concedinj^  the  principle  for  the  sake  of  argument,  which,  in 
fact,  however,  I  never  will  concede,  what  proof  have  we  of  any  necessity  to  justify 
such  a  creation  at  present  ?  In  making  this  precedent,  which  would  be  so  danger- 
ous under  any  circumstances,  it  is  now  doubly  dangerous,  because  there  is  no  actual 
necessity  to  justify  it,  but  only  a  vague  suspicion  that  at  some  future  time  a  necessity 
may  arise,  and  without  waiting  till  it  has  arrive<l,  and  merely  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  sach  a  contingency,  the  ministers  h<ive  given  advice  of  so  fearful  and 
fatal  a  tendency.  In  making  the  concession  that  such  an  abstract  principle  may  be 
acted  on,  I  demand  to  know  why  you  will  not  wait  till  the  necessity  arises?  Half 
the  debate  on  the  present  evening  has  been  taken  up  by  taunts  against  gentlemen  who 
have  changed  their  opinion,  and  a<lniit  the  propriety  of  passing  schedule  A.  On 
such  a  subject  nothing  is  more  unworthy  or  more  unwise  than  such  a  proceeding; 
f«)r  though  hon.  members  differ  from  some  noble  lonls,  why  sh(»uld  they  cast  im- 
putations on  them  when  they  were  endeavouring  as  men  of  honour  to  make  an 
honest  compromise  on  an  important  question  of  this  kind?  Suppose  it  was  found 
that  the  House  of  Lonls,  after  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  considered,  that  by  the 
second  reading  they  were  not  strictly  bound  to  agree  to  the  whole  measure  as  con- 
cocted by  the  government;  but,  supposing  that  they  had  agreed  to  go  into  a 
committee,  and  having  done  that,  were  willing  to  give  their  support  to  schedule  A, 
to  reproach  them  with  that  might  be  a  goo<l  sarcasm;  but  it  was  fatal  to  the 
correctness  of  the  rea^Joning  of  those  who  usi^  it.  The  sarcasm  was  irreconcilable 
with  the  argument.  If  the  lords  were  prepared  to  make  such  sacrifices;  if  the 
ministers  could  carry  schedule  A,  why,  he  would  ask,  did  they  not  make  the  ex- 
periment, and  try  if  schwlule  A  could  be  carried  ?  There  are  peculiar  instances 
which  make  it  proper  in  our  discussions  to  refrain  from  noticing  what  occurs  in 
another  place;  but  though  feeling  that  such  notice,  if  drawn  into  a  precedent,  would 
be  fatal  to  all  order,  yet  there  are  occasions  when  we  may  do  so,  and  I  believe  it  is 
notorious  that  upwards  of  seventy  Peers  signed  the  protest  against  the  second  reading 
of  the  Reform  Hill;  and  it  was  also  notorious  that  a  great  number  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  second  reading  voted  for  the  p«)sti>onement  of  schedule  A.  Among 
them  were  Lortl  Wliarnclilfe  and  the  Earl  (if  llarrowby,  and  a  great  number — 1  may 
perhaps  say  tif>y  —who  were  i)repared  to  aflirm,  without  recurring  to  schedule  A,  that 
the  system  of  crovernment  could  no  longer  be  carried  on  by  means  of  nomination 
borouuhs.  If  the  House  of  Lords  were  resigned  to  permit  that  large  reform,  why  not 
accept  it  ?  Sup|M)se  some  difference  should  arise  about  schedule  li,  the  great  object  was 
stated  to  be  to  get  rid  of  the  small  nomination  boroughs;  and  snp{>osing  the  Peers  to 
concede  schcnlule  A,  could  it  be  believe<l  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
country  to  a  modified  bill  ?  'i'he  (purstion  befon*  us  arises  out  of  a  proposition  made  to 
the  other  House,  that  schedule  A  be  postponed.  1  admit  that  this  question  involves, 
at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  autliors  of  the  bill,  a  principle  of  importance.  Hy  some 
pi>rsons  it  is  said  that  the  nomination  boroughs  are  a  blot  and  a  defe^-t  on  the  con- 
stitution, which  are  incompatible  with  its  recognised  principles,  and  that  they  must 
be  abated  as  a  nuisance.  They  would  on  that  ground  ahme  de>tn)y  them.  The 
other  party  said,  that  care  and  eaution  were  necessary  in  disfninchisin^  them,  and 
would  not  admit  thut  disfranchisement  shoidd  precede  enfranehisem>  nt,  and  they, 
therefore,  propositi  to  postpone  the  disfranchising  clause.  Suppose  that  the  ultimate 
conse<pience  had  been,  to  disfranchise  these  nomination  boroughs;  as  far  as  that 
particular  object  is  concerned,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  jwoplc  would  have  stood 
out  on  the  point  whether  schedule  A  should  be  first  considered  or  not?  Ry  not 
waiting,  at  all  events,  the  ministers  had  showed  that  there  was  nothing  pal]mble  but 
a  difference  of  degrtn.',  and  they  can  of  course  show  no  necessity  for  the  extraordinary 
step  they  reccmmended.  Admitting,  therefore,  which  I  do  not  admit,  that  a  creation 
of  IVvrs  to  carry  a  j)artieular  measure  would  be  justifiable  in  certain  circumstances, 
1  .^ay  that  you  have  failed  in  making  out  any  ease  of  urgent  necessity;  I  repi'at, 
therefore,  that  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  condemo  the  advice  which  it  is  understood 
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was  given  to  the  Crown.  I  repeat  also,  in  as  courteous  language  as  poidblai  dat  I 
think  the  course  which  the  government  has  pursued  has  far  from  tended  to  eootnl 
the  expectations  of  the  people,  or  to  induce  them  to  take  that  calm  and  modified  vivw 
of  this  great  (question  of  parliamentary  reform  which  was  so  desirable.  On  the  eoa- 
trjr}%  1  think  that  the  line  of  conduct  they  have  adopted,  ever  since  tber  haw  beca 
in  office,  by  their  declarations  and  by  their  eorrespondlence.  instead  of  aieniglBy, 
has  only  tended  to  raise  those  expectations,  and  to  lengthen  the  period  of  theaidile" 
ment  wliich  we  must  ail  have  wished  to  avoid.  Considering  all  the  eireun«taac«i 
of  the  case,  if  ever  there  were  a  set  of  men  who  were  studiously  bonnd  to  tsnki 
placing  their  sovereign  in  a  situation  of  difficulty,  by  resigning  tlieir  ofBeeo,  new 
were  there  a  set  of  men  who  had  stronger  motives  for  avoiding  such  eonduet  thaa 
his  Majesty^s  ministers.  In  the  first  resolution,  therefore,  1  cannot  affree;  and  most 
cordially  do  I  ugree  with  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Thetford  (Mr.  Baring),  ia 
meeting  that  resolution  with  a  direct  nc^tive,  abstaining  from  availing  oaraelvH  of 
any  of  the  courtesies  by  whicli  the  pain  of  meeting  a  motion  hy  a  direct  negative  b 
avoided.  The  first  resolution  expresses  an  adherence  to  his  Majesty'a  govermneat; 
I  vote  against  it  because  I  see  no  reason  for  the  House  of  Commons  ezpretaing  aagr 
such  adherence.  The  second  resolution  merely  quotes  a  passage  from  thavpeeeh 
from  t)]o  throne,  and  describes  an  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  already  nrfiriid 
on  the  Reform  Rill,  and  of  course  to  that  opinion  the  majority  will  adberab  and  will 
re[>eat  it.  I  pass  it  by  as  not  requiring  remark.  The  third  resolution  ia  to  fSbh 
effect — ^^  That  to  the  progress  of  the  measure,  this  House  considers  itadf  bonnd  to 
state  to  Ills  Majesty,  that  his  subjects  are  looking  with  the  most  intense  interert  and 
anxiety.'*  Rut  why  express  the  whole  of  his  Majesty*s  sulyecta,  when  it  b  veli 
known  that  a  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  them,  and  that  naay  of 
them  are  opposed  to  this  measure?  The  resolution,  however,  goes  on  to  aay,  "  that 
they  cannot  disguise  fmm  his  Majesty  their  apprehensions,  that  any  snccessfiil  attempt 
to  mutilate  or  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  bill  will  be  productive  of  the  greateat  di^ 
api)ointment  and  dismay."  Now,  what  are  the  circumstances?  We  have  sent  a  bill 
up  to  the  other  House — that  is  a  formal  proceeding;  that  bill  has  been  read  a  teoond 
time:  but  a  dilference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  collocation  of  certain  claaacs; 
is  it  right  in  the  Hou^^e  of  Commons  now  to  pledge  themselves,  under  no  circomstances 
to  admit  of  modifications  in  that  bill  ?  1  call  on  the  House  to  consider  the  precedent 
they  will  set  if  they  agree  to  this  resolution.  Let  it  be  applied  to  other  bdb.  We 
send  up  a  bill  to  the  House  of  I^rds,  and  before  the  Houiie  of  Lords  can  consider  it, 
we  .send  n])  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  the  bill  may  not  be  motilalel, 
nnd  declaring  th;it  we  will  consent  to  no  mutilation.  Is  this  a  fitting  coone  fcr  the 
House  of  Com niouMi?  Is  it  a  pro{>er  exorcise  of  its  functions?  Why,  wewiUnot 
allow  the  Piers  to  exereise  ony  right  of  dissent,  not  merely  from  onr  hill,  but  even 
from  the  collocation  of  its  clauses.  Is  that  not  interfering  with  the  other  Howe  of 
Parliament?  This  is  not  a  (pie>tion  as  to  the  conduct  of  ministers,  it  Is  a  qnestiea 
bctwocMi  the  two  Houses  of  rarliauicnt  relative  to  a  bill  pending  before  the  oibir 
House;  and  on  a  matter  of  so  much  delicacy,  without  consulting  the  Joumab of 
that  Hoii>c,  resting  merely  on  common  fame,  the  House  of  Commons  Sa  caDed  on 
t(»  address  the  Crown  not  to  suffer  any  mutilation  of  the  bill.  We  are  called  npoa 
t(i  state  to  the  Crown  that  no  other  bill  but  this  will  satisfy  the  ])eopleL  Bat  the 
|Niwer  fif  the  government  itself  will  be  destroyed  by  that  bill.  No  government  caa 
exist  v\hich  does  not  control  and  restrain  the  ]>opuIar  ^entiments;  and  no  refltniflb 
ran  exist  if  government  is  to  look  for  supjmrt  to  a  House  of  Commons,  which,  beiag 
the  ix)u'ess  image  of  the  people,  would,  al^er  the  example  of  this  precedent,  send  op 
an  addri'ss  to  the  Crown  requesting  that  a  bill  before  tne  lords  shall  not  be  mntilatra 
and  rendered  less  ellieient.  It  is  certainly  a  most  dangerous  proceeding  for  a 
fiovcniment  first  tu  rol)^e  the  passions  of  the  people  upon  the  subject  of  a  paitaenhrr 
bill,  until  disa)>pointment  becomes  almost  impossible,  and  then  to  send  it  to  the  lords. 
und  addre>s  the  throne  not  to  permit  their  lordships  the  free  exercise  of  their  fune* 
tions.  Now,  then,  let  us  see  what  is  the  last  n*solution.  There  is  a  minority  in  thw 
House  in  favour  of  reform;  they  may,  probably,  think  that  these  ore  merely 
n-solutions  ))]ed>:ing  the  1  louse  to  adh*  re  to  their  fnrmeT  opinions:  they  are  no  snra 
thing.  I'his  last  resolution  is,  in  substance,  neither  more  nor  less  than  adictatioB 
tu  the  Crown.     I  call  particular  atlentif  u  to  this  rc.'^ilution.     It  was  only  ycatcidi^j 
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we  liad  notice  of  tbe  motion  v)f  the  noble  lonl,  and  this  day  wc  arc  called  upon  to 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  dangerous  course  of  not  submitting,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  the  mutilation  of  a  measure  which  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  another 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  words  of  the  resolution  are: — •  That  this  House  is 
therefore,  impelled  by  the  warmest  attachment  to  his  Majesty^s  person  and  throne, 
humbly,  but  most  earnestly,  to  implore  his  Majesty  to  call  to  his  councils  such  per- 
sons only  as  will  carry  into  effect,  unimpaired  in  all  its  essential  proyisions,  that  bill 
for  the  reform  of  the  representation  of  the  people  which  has  recently  passed  this 
House.  If  the  House  agree  to  this  resolution  it  will  completely  dictate  to  the  Crown 
who  is  to  serve  it.  Combined  with  the  other  resolutions,  it  will  establish  a  most 
dangerous  precedent.  One  resolution  pledges  the  House  not  to  admit  of  any  muti- 
lation of  the  bill;  and  this  resolution  addresses  his  Majesty  not  to  call  to  his  councils 
any  persons  who  will  not  carry  it  into  effect  unimpaired  in  all  its  principal  provisions. 
The  resolutions,  then,  together,  tell  the  Crown  that  the  only  persons  proper  to  serve 
it  arc  those  persons  who  will  carry  into  effect  the  bill.  I  wish  to  ask,  first,  if  you 
think  it  proper  to  call  on  the  Crown,  on  appointing  ministers,  to  require  pMges  of 
them?  Is  it  right,  on  the  Crown  appointing  any  of  its  servants,  that  it  shoulJ 
require  of  them,  not  only  that  their  opinions  shouhi  be  generally  stated  on  any  point, 
but  should  refuse  to  allow  them  to  form  their  opinions  as  the  exigency  of  any  caso 
might  require,  and  should  insist  on  their  pledging  themselves  beforehand  to  all  the 
details  of  every  measure?  These  are  new  principles;  and  I  shall  prove  that,  though 
now  omitte<I,  there  is  high  authority  against  them.  In  1807,  a  government  went 
out  of  office,  of  which  the  present  government  is  the  natural  successor  and  inheritor 
of  its  political  opinions;  th-it  government  retired  from  office,  not  because  the  kin ;|^ 
would  not  consent  to  the  bill  admitting  Catholics  to  parliament — for  that  bill  was 
withdrawn  in  deference  to  the  scruples  of  the  king — but  because  his  Majesty  required 
Lords  Grenville  and  Grey,  while  they  continued  in  office,  that  they  should  make  no 
proposition  of  a  similar  nature.  They  answered,  that  they  would  not  fetter  them- 
selves by  any  such  pledge;  that  the  public  safety  must  be  their  law;  and  they  must 
be  left  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  How  was  the 
pledge  they  were  now  called  on  to  address  his  Majesty  to  exact,  different  from  this? 
It  was  calling  on  his  Majesty  to  exact  a  pledge  from  his  servants  both  as  to  princi- 
ples and  as  to  details.  What  were  the  resolutions  proposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  Lords  in  1807?  Those  resolutions  expressed  the  opinion  of  Earl  Grey 
and  his  friends  at  that  period,  and  it  would  be  useful  to  quote  at  least  one  of  them, 
as  showing  what  was  then  the  o[)inion  of  the  present  ministers  as  to  exacting  pledges. 
The  resolution  moved  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  in  the  House  of  Lords  m  1807, 
was  this: — **  That  this  House,  feeling  the  necessity  of  a  firm  and  stable  government 
in  this  most  important  crisis  of  public  affairs,  is  impn>sscd  with  the  deepest  regret  at 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  his  Majesty's  councils,  and  that  this  regret  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  causes  to  which  the  change  has  been  ascribed;  it  being  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  responsible  minis- 
ters of  the  king  to  restrain  themselves  by  any  ])ledge,  expressed  or  implied,  from 
submitting  to  his  Majesty  faithfully  and  truly,  any  advice  which,  in  their  judgment, 
the  course  of  circumstances  may  render  necessary  for  the  honour  of  his  Majesty^s 
Crown,  and  the  welfare  of  his  dominions.''  I  call  upon  the  House  to  contrast  the 
resolutions  which  I  have  just  read  with  those  now  ])roposed.  What  the  present 
resolution  dictates,  tlie  resolution  of  1807  strongly  deprecated.  The  Crown  is  called 
npon  to  exact  a  pledge  from  its  ministers  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill  into  effect  in  all 
its  essential  principles  of  representation.  The  Crown,  Sir,  acting  upon  these  resolu- 
tions, wotild  be  compelled  to  say  to  any  person  who  might  be  honoured  by  his  Ma- 
jesty s  selection,  yuu  must  pledge  yourself  to  carry  these  principles  into  complete 
effect,  before  I  can  admit  you  into  my  service — no  matter  how  pregnant  they  may 
be  with  danger  to  the  country— no  matter  in  what  disputes  they  were  likely  to 
involve  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  No  man,  Sir,  could,  with  any  propriety  of  feel- 
ing, accept  office  on  such  terms.  In  1807,  there  was  no  attempt  to  require  any 
plt*<iges  as  to  the  details  of  the  measure.  I  consider  it  a  violation  of  the  constitution 
itself  to  call  on  the  king  to  rinpiire  those  who  may  be  about  to  enter  bis  service  to 
give  such  phHlgos.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  oppose  these 
three  resolutions.     The  noble  lord  has  referred  to  the  precedent  of  1812,  but  when 
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Lord  Wharncliffe  broup:ht  forward  his  motion,  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  Ifr. 
Canninir  to  enter  the  niinistry  wnich  had  failed;  another  negotiation,  however,  bid 
succeeded,  and  it  was  then  matter  of  notoriety  who  was  to  be  the  miniater.  But 
here  we  are  not  only  to  call  upon  the  Crown  to  atipoint  an  efficient  govemiiient»  but, 
by  these  resolutions,  are  reipiircd  to  dictate  to  it  the  principles  on  which  that  goien- 
mcDt  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  in  reality  the  persons  of  whom  it  is  to  be  oompoied. 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  neither  necejioity  nor  justification  for  entering  into  tbsM 
resolutions.  When  this  House  shall  be  modelled  upon  the  principles  of  the  bill 
brought  in  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  then,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  find  a 
ready  disposition  to  violate  and  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  other  bimnehes 
of  the  lej^islature.  When  such  lunguao^  U  made  use  of  a^  I  have  heard  to-night,  I 
doubt  not  that  the  most  ardent  anticipations  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  will  be  folly 
realized.  I  cannot  but  deprei*ate,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  establishment  dF 
such  a  precedent — a  precedent  which  I  consider  to  bo  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  itself. 

Several  other  members  havin]L^  s])oken — the  House  divided  on  Lord  £bringtoB*s 
motion:  Ayes, 'JS8;  Noes,  20t< ;  nuijority,  80. 

Lord  Ebrin^tou  then  moved,  ^*  That  the  Address  bo  presented  to  his  Bfiyesty  by 
such  members  of  the  House  as  were  of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  rnwf 
Council." 

This  motion,  after  some  discussion,  was  al80  agreed  to. 
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Mat  11,  1832. 

Mr.  John  Wood  ro!«o  for  the  purpo^e  of  presenting  a  petition,  the  first,  he  believed, 
of  thousands  which  that  House  would  soon  receive,  praying  that  they,  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  refuse  to  vote  any  supplies,  until  the  measure  of  Refonn  wss 
carried.  The  hon.  meuilicr  concludt*d  a  very  animated  speech,  by  begging  leave  to 
read  the  petition,  having  done  which,  he  movtHl  that  it  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Hey  wood,  in  seconding  the  motion,  bore  testimony  to  the  consternation  and 
dismay  which  }>revailed  thn/ughout  the  country,  and  expressed  his  conviction  thst 
the  passing  of  a  measure  of  reform  could  not  with  any  safety  be  delayed. 

In  the  course  of  the  somewhat  stormy  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  Duneombe 
btated,  that  there  were  reports  abroad  that  the  right  hon.  Imronot  (Sir  R.  Peel),  hsd 
accepted  office,  upon  the  pledge  of  granting  some  kind  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
He  wished  to  know  if  those  reports  were  well  founded. 

SiK  IlrtHKRT  Pkki.  Said,  he  must  beg  leave,  notwithstanding  the  precedents  qnotfd 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  to  exercise  his  own  discretion.  Ue  certainW  was 
dispoMd  to  give  the  hon.  gi'ntleuian  every  possible  information,  both  because  it  was 
proper  tor  public  men  to  give  ex]>lanations  of  matters  which  might  afiect  ihcir 
<:haraeter,  and  because  of  the  courtesy  which  the  hon.  gentleman  haid  manifested  to 
him  in  the  wv.y  in  which  he  ])ut  the  rpiestion.  He  claimed  the  right  of  eaen*isiii|g 
his  discretion,  notwithstanding  preceilents;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  diwre- 
tion  wi^uld  not  induce  him  to  refuse  an  answer.  ^^I  do  not  hesitate,**  said  the  right 
hon.  baronet,  *Uo  state,  that  I  stand  here  in  a  private  ca]iaeity  only.  I  also  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  rumour  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  alluded,  of  my 
having  accepted  nfliee  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  wholly  unfounded.  The 
fact  is,  1  have  reeeive<l  no  invitation,  from  any  ]ierson  authorized  to  make  one,  to 
accept  otliee,  and  therefore  stan<l  here  in  my  ])rivate  capacity.**  It  was  because  be 
stood  there  in  a  private  capacity  tiiat  he  bt>ggcd  leave  to  eutreat  the  House  to  take 
care,  that  whih>  it  exjiressiil  its  opinions  on  the  great  cpiestion  which  now  occupied 
the  public  niintl  wi'h  firmness,  to  do  so  temperately.  He  felt  that  neither  be  nor 
any  other  menilKT  h:ul  a  right  to  dictate  to  anv  gentleman  ihemra^ure  of  vehemence 
with  which  he  shmdd  give  utterance  to  his  feelings:  but  be  also  folt  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  duty  to  res  poet  fully  urg<!  upon  the  House  the  ex]H-dieney,  indeed  the  imperaiite 
necessity,  ot  not  adding  to  the  excitement  of  the  public  by  violent  expr«»»ioas,  or 
unueces^sary  reference  to  delicate  i.ud  inflammable  topics.     It  was  the  more  Aece«* 
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sary  that  they  should  abstain  from  such  indiscreet  allusions  and  exciting  topics,  as 
there  was  no  man  in  that  House  authorized  to  address  the  House  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  so  as  to  give  an  official  contradiction  to  the  vague  assertions,  or  unfounded 
rumours  affecting  the  public  mind,  like  that  just  referred  to,  and  apparently  cre- 
dited by  the  hon.  member  for  Hertford;  else  why  found  a  question  upon  it?  It 
was  by  no  means  improbable,  that  many  other  rumours,  equally  g^undless,  and 
equally  stimulant  to  the  public  mind,  might  be  in  circulation,  which,  however,  it 
might  not  be  so  easy  to  expose:  so  that  he  trusted,  in  the  absence  of  persons  autho- 
rized by  the  Crown  to  speak  officially,  that  hf)n.  members  would  exercise  a  wholesome 
discretion  in  bringing  them  in  an  authoritative  manner  before  the  public.  For 
example,  the  hon.  member  for  Carlisle  had  mentioned  a  rumour  which  no  man  could 
take  it  upon  him  to  officially  contradict,  and  which,  repeated  in  parliament  without 
being  contradicted,  must  necessarily  aggravate  the  dangerously  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind.  That  hon.  member,  in  alluding  to  a  report,  which  might  have  no 
foun<lation  whatever,  that  parliament  was  to  be  dissolved  on  Monday  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  government,  made  a  most  inflammatory  appeal  to  the  determination 
of  the  people,  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  the  "sword  and  bayonets" 
and  other  machinery  of  military  rule,  and  which,  he  repeated,  in  the  absence  of 
those  authorized  to  contradict  or  affirm  the  report,  was  only  calculated  to  add  to  the 
excitement  of  those  out  of  doors.  Agam,  the  hon.  member  for  Rye  had  made  it  a 
charge  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  the  last  act  of  his  official  career  was 
marshalling  a  strong  military  force  to  act  against  the  people  in  the  city  of  London. 
He  would  calmly  recall  their  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  King  was  to 
have  dinetl  with  the  civic  authorities  of  the  city  of  London  on  the  9th  of  November. 
Great  api)rehensions  were  entertaine<l  that  the  occasion  would  be  made  instrumental 
in  disturbing  the  public  peace,  and,  accordingly,  the  necessary  precautions  were 
taken  to  protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  against  all  marauders. 
It  was  doubtless  true,  that  in  order  to  atford  aid  to  the  civil  authorities,  if  the  civil 
force  should  not  be  equal  to  the  protection  of  the  public  peace,  that  he,  as  Home 
Secretary  (and  he,  therefore,  and  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  responsible  for 
the  act)  desired  the  Commander-in-chief  to  have  a  military  force  in  readiness  to  aid 
the  civil  force  in  quelling  disturbance,  sl^ould  it  be  necessary.  And  Grod  forbid  that 
the  time  should  ever  come  when  any  Home  Secretary  would  refuse,  on  a  lawful 
occasion,  to,  at  all  hazards,  call  upon  the  military  to  assist  the  civil  power  in  pro- 
tecting the  public  peace !  But  what  did  they  do  on  the  occasion  ?  Why,  simply, 
when  they  found  that  there  were  serious  apprehensions  that  the  immense  assembly 
which  the  occasion  would  collect  might,  at  a  period  of  the  year  in  which  the  short- 
ness of  the  days  atforded  great  facilities  to  mischief  and  riot,  be  led  into  acts  of  col- 
lision— in  the  fir.^t  instance,  perhaps,  with  the  police,  and  next  with  the  military— 
they  advised  his  Majesty  not  to  attend  the  city  dinner,  as  he  had  intended,  and  thereby 
precluded  the  pos«;ibility  of  the  collision  and  its  consequences.  And  for  this  humane 
policy  they  were  at  the  time  censured  as  unnecessary  alarmists;  while  now  the  gal- 
lant member,  on  the  other  hand,  denounced  them  for  having  meditated  something 
like  military  oppression. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  he.  printed. 


LONDON  PETITION— CHANGE  OF  MINISTRY. 

May  14,  1832. 

Mr.  Aldennan  Wood  ])resentiHl  a  petition  from  the  city  of  London,  praying  the 
House  to  refuse  any  further  supplies  to  the  Executive  till  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed 
into  a  law. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  supported  the  Petition. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  debate  which  ensued, — 

Sir  Rohkkt  Peki.  spoke  as  follows:  I  must  say,  that  I  have  a  strong  f(?cHng  that 
the  House  ha«  this  evening  engaged  in  a  discussion  which,  for  many  reanons,  is 
injudicious.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  that  information  which  is  essential  for  the 
pui  [>o>e  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  many  subjects  which  have,  in  consequenoe. 
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been  argued  hypothetical! y.  Now,  Sir,  I  take  the  liberty  of  niggesting  to  tlio  He 
to  consider  the  po>itiun  in  which  tlic  king  of  tliid  country  is  placed.  His  MijeitT 
has  recently  accepted  the  resignation  of  those  wh;>  were  his  confidential  tenranta.  I 
can  undertake  to  pronounce  no  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  they  have  aiinimwl. 
because  no  explanation  has  been  given  in  detail  of  the  circumstanoei  under  which 
their  advice  was  offered,  so  as  to  enable  mo  to  form  a  satisfactory  jod^meat  on  the 
course  which  they  have  pursued.  I  certainly  infer,  that  the  ease  is  this:  that,ia 
order  to  carry  a  certain  measure  through  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  the  Ministcn 
advised  his  Majesty  to  create  a  number  of  Peers.  What  that  number  was  I  know 
nut.  Some  say,  the  power  demanded  was,  to  create  an  indefinite  number;  othcn 
have  named  thirty,  forty,  sixty,  or  seventy ;  but,  at  all  events,  to  such  an  extent  ss 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords.  His  M^esty 
declined  to  accede  to  tliat  advice,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  king  is  now 
attempting  to  form  another  administration.  Now  it  appears,  in  the  coarse  of  theis 
debates,  on  this  very  day,  that  there  is  no  one  who  has  authority  in  thu  House  to 
speak  on  the  part  of  that  administration.  The  hon.  member  for  Hertford,  referring 
irregularly,  but  perhaps  necessarily,  to  what  has  taken  place  in  another  Houie^  has 
told  us,  that  there  a  declaration  was  made,  to  the  effect  that  another  administfatioa 
was  formed.  If  the  hon.  member  himself  heard  that  statement,  it  i^  of 
unlikely  that  there  can  be  any  mistake  on  the  subject ;  but  it  certainly  does 
strange,  that  an  administration  should  be  formed,  and  that  there  should  be  noc 
this  House  to  give  any  explanation  on  the  subject.  If,  therefore,  the  hon.  memhtt 
has  only  spoken  from  report,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think,  that  tlwt  report  must  be 
erroneous.  If  the  declaration  alluded  to  was  only  to  the  effect  that  the  lung  wss 
occupied  in  attempting  to  form  another  administration,  without  any  explanation  ss 
to  the  principles  on  which  that  administration  was  to  be  formed,  I  put  it  to  ths 
Uou^e,  whether  declarations  of  determined  hostility  to  a  hypotlietical  administrstion, 
are  not  somewhat  premature? 

Mr.  Duncombe:  In  wiiat  I  said  relative  to  what  has  taken  place  this  eveningjn 
the  House  of  Lords,  I  referretl  to  what  one  of  the  reporters  hod  taken  down^  The 
passage  that  was  read  to  me  was  to  this  effect — that  I^rd  Gamanron  had  rissn  in 
nis  place  to  say  that  an  administration  was  formed,  except  in  some  of  Its  minor 
details;  after  which  he  went  on  to  move  that  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  eommittes 
on  the  Reform  Bill  should  be  postponed  till  Thursday,  thereby  evincing  that  that 
bill  had  now  got  into  other  hands. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  The  noble  lord,  the  paymaster  of  the  forces,  thought  proper  to 
refer  to  me  with  respect  to  the  course  1  might  ]>ursue  at  this  juncture.  Now  1  will 
tell  the  noble  lord  fuirly,  that  I  do  not  think  that  prudence  or  respect  to  the  Uonse 
requin>s  me  to  make  any  answer  to  his  observations  on  the  present  oeoauon.  I 
think  that  the  noble  lord's  reference  to  Yne  was  entirely  unnecessary ;  and  1  will  tell 
the  noble  lonl  further,  that  some  time  ago,  when  office  was  not  within  my  rsseb, 
I  stated  that  it  was  no  objci^t  to  me  :  now  that  it  is  within  my  reach,  I  will  sgsia 
refieat  that  observation  ;  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  I  claim  no  credit  for  any  sup- 
posed sa(*rifice.  If  the  noble  lonVs  inference  in  correct — that  I  feel  unable  to  cntsr 
into  thi>  service  of  the  Crown — I  will  at  all  events  add  this  to  it — (hot  I  bitterly  re- 
gret that,  in  the  situation  in  which  his  .Majoty  is  now  plai'ed,  I  am  not  sbletoaeeept 
ollice  ;  and  that  the  greatest  regrot  that  at  rends  my  refusal  of  office  is,  the  fiossibility 
of  its  aHbnling  an  opport'inity  for  sarcasm  being  pointed  by  contrast  against  thoM 
who  fee!  themselves  able  to  join  the  new  administration.  Whatever  coun«  my  noble 
fiiend  (the  Ihike  of  Wellin^ron)  may  pursue-- whether  or  no  I  may  be  able  to 
pursue  that  course  too — tliis  I  will  say,  that  I  never  felt  a  more  perfect  conHdenceof 
any  thing  in  my  life,  than  that  that  course  (be  it  what  it  may)  will  be  dictated  by 
the  highest  courage  and  the  ]>urest  sente  of  honour  that  ever  influenced  the  actions 
of  any  public  man,  cither  in  accepting  or  in  retiring  from  office. 

Several  other  members  having  spoken  on  the  question,  the  petitior  was  rsad;  ani* 
finally,  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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Mat  18,  1832. 

In  reply  to  a  questioa  from  Mr.  Hume,  Lord  Althorp  begi^  to  inform  the  House 
that  his  Majesty's  ministers  coniiived  they  had  sccuriHl  sueli  an  arrangement  as  they 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  that,  consequently,  they 
still  held  possession  of  office. 

Lord  Milton  statc<l,  that  under  tliese  circumstances  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
submit  to  the  House  the  Address  which  he  had  proposed  to  offer  for  their  adoption. 

8iR  Robert  Peel  said,  I  wa<  not  aware.  Sir,  of  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord  to 
submit  any  proposition  to  this  House.  If  I  had  been — as  a  man  deeply  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  state — deeply  interest©!,  too,  in  seeing  some  termination 
of  the  present  state  of  atlairs  consistent  with  the  honour  of  aJl  parties,  I  should 
have  deprecated  this  untimely  interference.  Even  if  the  nuble  loitl  (Althorp)  had 
Dot  made  the  announcement  which  he  has  now  made,  if  it  had  been  found  im{)os$ible 
that  the  present  ministry  should  return  to  office,  I  should  have  risen  for  the  puqiose 
of  entreating  the  noble  lord,  not  without  notice — not  without  giving  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  maturing  our  opinions,  most  certainly  not,  while  negotiations  were  still 
pending — to  bring  before  this  Houst*  any  vote  which  could  by  i>ossibility  interpose 
fresh  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement.  That  is  the  course  which,  in  the 
best  exercise  of  my  discretion,  I  should  have  recommended  him  to  pursue.  But  all 
intervention  on  this  subject  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  precluded  by 
the  communication  which  the  noble  loni  has  just  made.  The  House  will,  perhaps, 
permit  me,  althou^^h  there  is  no  one  who  is  more  averse  to  trouble  them  with  ex- 
planations of  a  personal  nature,  yet,  as  the  crisis  is  so  im]H)rtant,  and  the  part  which 
I  have  taken  has  been  so  much  discussed,  the  House  will,  perhaps,  permit  me  to 
occupy  their  attention  for  a  few  moments,  while  I  state  the  g^unds  on  which  the 
decision  I  came  to  was  formed.  I  will  make  this  explanation  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  what  I  am  about  to  state  shall  be  merely  for  my  own  vindication.  On  Wednes- 
day last  a  communication  was  made  to  nie  by  a  noble  friend,  for  whom,  notwith- 
standing all  the  calumnies  that  have  been  directed  against  him,  I  avow  that  I 
entertain  the  sincerest  esteem.  1  nsean  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  yes.  Sir,  1  will  not  shrink, 
notwithstanding  the  diflerence  of  opinion  which  a  majority  of  this  House  may  express, 
from  making  an  avowal  of  the  high  opinion  I  entertain  of  the  talents  and  of  the 
public  character  of  that  noble  lord.  On  Wednesday  last  Lord  Lyndhurst  waited  on 
me,  stating — not  that  he  had  authority  from  his  Majesty  to  form  an  administratiuD, 
but  that,  having  been  his  Majesty *s  Lord  Chancellor — now  holding  a  high  judicial 
situation — and  being,  on  that  account,  out  of  the  immediate  vortex  of  political  affairs; 
he  had  been  for  these  reasons  selected  by  his  Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  him  on  the  i>resent  state  of  aflairs.  The  noble  lord  enquired  whether  I  consU 
derini  it  to  be  in  my  power  to  enter  into  the  king^s  service  at  this  crisis?  He  stated 
the  difficulties  in  which  his  Majesty  had  )H>en  placed  by  the  resignation  of  his  late 
servants,  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  create  Peers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
Reform  Hill.  I  was  informcnl  that  the  only  other  person  who  had  been  then  con* 
sultiHl  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  determined  to  assist  his  M^csty  in 
any  way — who  wishiHi  no  office,  but  who  was  ready  to  take  office,  if  his  taking  of 
office  was  c<msideri^l  likely  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  a  government.  Although 
no  communication  w;is  then  made  to  me  by  the  express  command  of  his  Migestj, 
yet,  as  I  m^c  no  o<'eHyion  to  maintain  any  reserve  when  entering  on  an  explanation 
of  this  kind,  I  will  st»te,  that  I  did  understand  the  question  as  formally  put  to  me, 
whether  1  was  willing  to  accept  that  office,  which,  in  political  life,  is  sujSposcd  to  be 
the  highest  oliject  of  ambition.  I  ought  to  state,  in  justice  to  the  king,  that  it  was 
at  the  same  time  notiHiHl  t<»  me,  that  the  acceptance  of  office  must  be  on  the  clear 
understanding  tliat  his  Majesty's  past  declarations  with  regard  to  reform  be  fulfilled, 
and  that  whoever  took  office  must  accept  it  on  the  condition  of  introducing  an  exten- 
sive measure  of  reform.  I  replied  to  I/ord  Lyndhurst,  I  admit  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  but  upon  an  impulse  which  my  maturer  judgment  only  served  to  con- 
firm, tliat  no  authority  nor  example  of  any  man,  or  any  number  of  men,  could  shake 
niy  roiiolution  not  to  accept  office  under  existing  circumstances,  upon  such  condition!. 
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I  answered  under  the  influence  of  feelings  which  no  reasoning  conid  abate,  that  It 
would  not  be  for  my  honour,  or  for  the  advantage  of  the  coiintiy,  that  I  shoaU 
accept  ollice,  on  the  condition  of  introducing  an  extensive  measure  of  reform.  In 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  I  considered,  and  I  believe  with  perfect  Jastice,  that  br 
extensive  reform  was  meant  the  adoption  of  the  leading  provisionB  of  the  bUL  1 
do  not  say  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  without  exception,  bat  all  that  are  euentkl 
to  ciirry  into  full  effect  its  principles.  I  said  to  I^rd  LyndhiirsL,  that  I  must  deride 
for  myself  on  the  instant,  on  a  review  of  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  I  itood; 
that  I  felt  the  difficulties  in  which  the  king  was  placed ;  that  I  had  never  entertuned 
so  strong  a  wish  to  serve  his  Majesty  as  1  now  did,  for  the  purpose  of  ramoviBg 
those  difficulties;  but  that,  if  I  were  to  accept  office  without  an  unreproaehin^ 
conscience— if  I  were  to  enter  this  House  for  the  purpose  of  discharaing  ita  datie», 
without  a  light  heart,  a  firm  step,  and  an  erect  asjiect,  I  could  render  no  eflbetual 
service  to  his  Majesty,  or  to  the  country.  What  is  the  situation  in  which  I  ttaod 
with  resfiect  to  reform — to  that  measure,  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  which 
was  to  be  tho  condition  of  my  appointment  to  office  ?  I  have  g^ven  it  the  most 
streinious  opposition,  continued  to  the  latest  moment.  I  deprecated  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  fraught,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  with  injustice.  I  considered  it  a  revolu- 
tionary measure,  calculated  to  introduce  such  changes  in  the  practical  workiDgof 
the  constitutioi.  as,  if  not  revolutionary  in  themselves,  would  lead  to  revelation; 
and,  therefore,  to  the  principles  and  details  of  that  bill  I  have  offered  to  the  last  my 
most  decide<l  op;>ositii)n.  Those  with  whom  I  have  co-operated,  received  a  de- 
claration from  me  very  early,  that  1  should  take  that  course  with  respect  to  rdbnn 
and  the  Reform  Bill,  that  must  preclude  mc  from  taking  office  under  circumstances 
like  the  present ;  and,  having  done  that,  where  is  he  who  thinks,  that  out  of  6M 
members  of  this  House,  I  could  bo  the  chosen  man  to  stand  in  that  place  as  minister. 
in  order  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  that  bill  of  which  I  had  been  the  chief 
opponent  ?  If  it  were  necessary  to  select  a  i)orson  as  a  mediator  between  hostile 
parties,  am  I,  who  have  been  the  head  of  one  of  those  parties,  proper  to  be  selected 
for  that  piiri>ose?  Is  it  likely,  in  proposing  modifications  of  the  lull,  that  I,  of  all 
men.  could  have  ])ersuadcd  the  majority  to  which  I  have  been  opposed,  to  aoquiesee 
in  my  reconunendation  for  the  improvement  of  their  bill?  I  ground  the  viDdiea- 
tion  of  the  course  I  have  taken  (if  vindication  be  n(>cessary)  on  the  peculiar  position 
in  which  I  personally  stand.  So  far  from  calling  in  question  the  motives  of 
others  who  were  inclineil  to  take  office  in  onler  to  relieve  the  king  from  thedilBcnl- 
ties  with  which  he  was  surroundiHl,  that  I  hold  them  in  the  utmost  respect.  I  firmly 
believe,  that  those  men  who  were  willing,  at  such  a  crisis,  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  Crown,  aetinl  not  only  from  the  most  di^ntercsted  motives,  bat 
from  motives  the  highest  and  [>urest  by  which  public  men  could  be  actuated.  Their 
reasons  for  taking  that  course  were,  that  they  should  have  lowered  themselves  in 
their  own  c-iteem  if  they  had  not  been  n*ady  to  make  that  sacrifice ;  and  it  was 

frecisely  on  the  same  ground,  a  sense  of  |>ersonal  honour,  on  which  I  decided  that 
could  not  take  office  in  onler  to  carry  the  Refurni  Bill.  That  conviction  was 
roote<i  too  stnm^rly  in  my  mind,  to  make  it  possible  that  my  service  could  be  nsefol 
service.  Some  allowance,  SSir,  must  be  made  for  human  failings.  Other  considera- 
tions were  am])ly  sufficient ;  but  I  could  not  cast  out  of  my  view  the  conduct  I  had 
been  compellfHi  to  pui*suc  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  bill.  I  then  reviewed  ny 
ftirmer  declamtionit,  and  took  a  course  directly  contrary  to  that  I  had  before  punned 
liut.  Sir,  the  diiT(>renre  between  the  two  cases  was  great.  I  was  then  the  nspoo- 
Bible  adviser  of  the  CVown,  and,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  country,  the  state  uf 
]iublic  opinion,  and  at  the  ;i:eneral  condition  of  Kurope,  1  thought  it  my  duty  to 
submit  to  tlie  kin^:,  on  a  review  of  the  then  existin<r  circumstances,  that  there  was 
an  imine<Iiate  and  pros^ing  evil  which  must  l>e  remedied  without  delay,  and  that  the 
danger  of  further  rc'^iiitance  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was,  upon  the 
whoU*,  gri*ater  than  the  concession.  I  gave  that  advice  to  the  Crown;  but  I  say  now, 
as  I  have  said  before,  that  1  did  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  to  relieve  myself  fitm 
the  necessity  of  ])roposing  that  measure,  and  to  retire  from  office.  But  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  rept>at  the  conduct  I  then  pursued,  this  is  not  a  re|>etitian  of  the 
Catholic  question;  I  have  not  advisini  the  king  to  propose  the  Reform  Bill;  lam 
Dot  a  responsible  minister  of  the  (Vown ;  and  being  out  of  office,  1  felt  myself  per- 
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fectly  justified  in  declining  to  enter  it  on  a  condition  (perhaps  an  unaToidabIc  con- 
dition) that  my  first  act  should  be  the  proposal  of  reform — I  say  the  proposal  of  it, 
because  it  would  have  been  a  miserable  evasion,  to  place  some  other  person  in  the 
situation  of  proposer,  with  my  consent  to,  and  support  of,  the  proposal.  It  may  be 
— indeed,  it  has  been  said— that  the  English  bill  of  reform  had  passed  the  Ilouse 
of  Commons;  and  that,  therefore,  a  miuister  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
have  had  no  further  concern  with  it.  This  may  bo  technically  true,  so  far  as  dis- 
cussion in  the  Ilouse  is  concerned — but  what  advice  was  that  minister  to  give  to  the 
king,  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  bill  in  the  Lords?  Was  he  to  advise  that 
it  should  pass  unmodified — or  that  it  should  pass  subject  to  modification  and 
change  ?  In  either  case,  did  he  not  virtually  adopt  the  bill,  as  much  as  if  it  still 
had  remained  under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  But  even  if  there  be 
any  force  in  this  observation  with  respect  to  the  English  bill  of  reform,  what  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  Scotch,  and  to  the  Irish  bill  ?  They  have  not  passed  the 
House  of  Commons — they  are  here  undecided  on ;  and  the  first  consequence  of  my 
acceptance  of  office  must  have  been  the  completion  and  perfection  of  two  bills,  to 
one  of  which,  at  least — namely,  the  Irish — I  am  decidedly  opposed.  I  ask  any  man 
whether  it  be  likely  that  I  could,  as  minister,  bring  either  one  or  the  other  to  a 
satisfactory  termination  ?  But  I  look  further  than  to  either  of  these  bills — I  speak 
of  the  measure  of  reform  generally.  Granted,  that  the  immediate  settlement  of 
that  question  is  now  become  unavoidable — granted,  that  there  is  as  much  danger, 
as  circumstances  now  stand,  in  peremptory  rejection,  as  there  can  be  in  any  other 
course  that  can  be  taken;  that  the  best  result  would  be,  the  acceptance  of  the 
bill  with  extensive  modifications  not  incompatible  with  its  main  principles.  Even 
in  that  case,  could  such  modifications  be  proposed  by  me  with  any  prospect  of  advan- 
tage? From  the  original  authors  of  the  measure  modification  might  be  accepted; 
and  I  do  trust  that  they  will  now  feel,  that  they  can  originate  with  honour  all 
modifications  which  th^^y  may  think  Ibasonablc  and  just.  But  modifications  sug- 
gested by  a  decided  oj)ponent,  would  not  be  received  by  the  country  as  a  final 
settlement  of  the  question.  The  parties  who  are  now  about,  for  the  first  time,  to 
receive  privileges  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  would  consider  themselves  under 
no  obligations  for  such  privileges,  if  they  were  extorted  from  an  enemy  to  the  bill, 
but  would  receive  them  with  an  increased  desire  to  acquire  in  a  second  bill  that 
which  had  not  been  conceded  in  the  first.  These  are  the  reasons  that  prompted  me 
to  take  the  course  which  I  have  pursued  on  this  occasion.  The  impulse  on  which 
I  acted,  when  first  applied  to,  satisfied  me  at  that  time,  and  reason  has  since  con- 
vinced me,  that  neither  for  my  own  honour,  nor  for  public  advantage,  could  I  accept 
office,  if  the  acceptance  of  office  was  to  be  under  the  condition  of  supporting  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  either  as  it  now  exists  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  with  such 
modifications  only  as  were  consistent  with  its  main  provisions.  These  opinions 
separated  me  from  some  noble  friends  of  mine,  who  did  not  feel  themselves  placed 
in  the  same  situation.  I  regret  that  separation,  even  though  it  be  temporary,  par- 
ticularly  the  separation  from  that  man  whom  I  chiefly  honour,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
declare,  that  even  that  separation  has  only  raised  him  in  my  esteem.  One  word 
more.  It  has  been  insinuated,  in  some  of  those  channels  through  which  the  public 
generally  obtain  their  information,  that  I  have  been  influenced  in  the  course  which 
I  have  pursued,  by  the  lurking  suspicion  that  any  government  now  to  be  established 
could  not  be  pernmnent,  and  that  I  was  a  party  to  the  formation  of  a  phantom 
government  which  shouhl  carry  the  Reform  Bill,  in  the  belief  that,  when  that  was  done, 
I  could  step  in  and  build  my  authority  and  power  upon  the  ruins  of  that  administra- 
tion. If  there  is  any  gentleman  in  this  Ilouse  who  thinks  my  conduct  open  to  the 
slightest  suspicion  in  this  respect,  who  thinks  it  in  the  least  necessary  for  me  to 
expUiin  it,  I  will  satisfy  him  that  that  was  not  the  motive  of  the  course  which  I 
pursued.  The  only  opinion  I  expressed  was  (if  a  reconciliation  between  his  Majesty 
and  the  members  of  his  Miyesty's  government  should  prove  impracticable)  in  favour 
of  an  arrangement  which  was  most  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  which,  while  it 
continued  in  operation,  must  necessarily  exclude  me  from  office.  As,  however,  some 
person  has  statinl,  that  on  this  subject  he  defies  contradiction,  and  that  I  was  a  party 
to  an  understanding  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  beg  leave,  in  as  distinct  words  as 
one  man  is  capable  of  using  in  contradicting  another,  to  declare  that  it  is  an  infamous 
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falsehood.    I  look  at  tbo  circumstances  in  which  the  country  it  plaead  with  nmek 
deeper  interest  than  any  1  can  have  in  my  rctnni  to  office,  and  I  can  with  tntk 
assert,  that  this  w  the  last  consideration  to  which  I  havo  adverted  in  any  idTiot  I 
have  g^ven  in  reference  to  recent  events. 
After  some  remarks  by  Liord  Al thorp,  tho  conversation  dropped. 


CONDUCT  OF  THE  PRESS. 
May  21,  1832. 

On  the  Lord  Ailvo  rate  moving  the  Onier  of  the  Day,  for  the  second  nadiogof  the 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland, — 

Lord  Stormont  culled  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  remarks  that  appevai 
in  the  '*  Satirist,'*  weekly  paper  of  Sunday,  May  13,  and  wished  to  know  wiul  the 
intentions  of  the  Attorney-general  were  with  regard  to  the  present  lioentiom  stale 
of  the  Press. 

The  Attoraey-general  having  replied, — 

Sib  Robkrt  tkel  said,  I  think  thut  an  unfortunate  departure  from  the  usual 
practice  has  been  made  this  evening  by  the  Attorney  general,  who,  in  answar  to  a 
simple  Question,  has  delivered  a  speech  which,  from  its  tenor,  mnst  clearly  have  been 
matured  in  expectation  of  my  noble  friend's  Question.     If,  indeed,  any  attack  had 
been  made  on  tho  Attorntxy -general  by  my  noble  friend  in  introducing^  this  question, 
the  learned  gentleman  might  have  been  justified  in  the  course  he  has  pUrsued;  faol 
nothing  could  be  more  temperate  or  more  courteous  than  tho  manner  in  which  my 
noble  friend  brought  these  newspaper  paragraphs  under  the  notice  oTthe  hoB^aaa 
learned  gentleman — paragraphs,  too,  which  he  himself  admits  to  be  libds  on  thts 
highest  persons  in  the  realm.     So  courteous^  indeed,  was  the  manner  of  my  nobis 
friend,  that  I  believe  he  did  not  even  ask  for  an  immediate  answer  to  his  aucstioo. 
In  one  \mn  of  the  hon.  and  leiimed  gentleman*8  speech  I  entirely  concur.    Tbers  is 
no  man  who  has  had  official  exiierience  connected  with  the  press,  who  ean  (ail  to  be 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  any  crusade  rashly  directed  against  it.     There  are  eonsi- 
derations  of  delicacy  an<l  prudence  always  to  be  attended  to;  and  if  you  were  to 
produce  a  hundred  libels  of  the  most  disgusting  nature,  and  at  the  samo  time  show 
me  that  the  Attorney-general  had  not  prosecuted  one  of  them,  I  certainly  sfaonM 
not,  from  those  two  premises  alune,  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  must  neosssarily 
have  neglected  his  duty.  In  cases  of  obscene,  or  irreligious,  or  seditious  publicatjoaii 
there  are  other  considerations  to  be  weighed  beyond  the  simple  one  whether  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  has  or  has  not  been  violated.     There  is  a  question  of  poUtical 
discretion  as  well  as  one  of  more  law.     There  are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary'  that  the  government  should  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  land,  ktf 
continued  im])unity  should  raise  the  i>elief  that  scandalous  libels  are  viewed  with 
indifference  by  the  government.     In  some  eases  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  gmqa- 
mcnt,  even  if  ministers  foresaw  that  a  jury  would  acquit,  to  throw  that  responsihUity 
on  the  jui-}';  and  I  have  known  instunoos  in  which,  when  the  law-offieers  have, 
from  the  temper  of  the  times,  anticipated  acquittals,  I  have  signi6ed  to  them  ths 
determination  of  the  cabinet,  that  they  must  nevertheless  prosecute.     1  do  not  ssT 
that  such  a  case  has  now  arisen;  I  um  only  arguing  on  the  general  principle:  but  1 
entreat  the  government  to  consider  that  ])rinciple,  and  ask  itself  Berionsly^  if  the 
time  has  not  at  length   arrived  when   forl)earance  on   their  parts  may  predner 
greater  evil  than  actjuittal  by  a  jury;  whether  it  will  not  amount  to  a  notiflcatisB 
that  the  libeller  may  heneeforth  enjoy  complete  and  systematic  impunity.      Tbnv 
is  danger  in  the  impression,  that  the  more  atrocious  the  lihel,  the  more  secure  will 
it  be  from  punishment,  from  an  unwillingness  to  increase  its  publicity  by  prafcrn- 
tion.     The  part  of  the  Inm.  and  learniHl  gentleman's  speech  which  I  heard  with 
thedeei)est  regret  was,  the  avowal  of  that  opinion,  which  was  not  necessarily  extorted 
from  him  on  the  present  occasion,  and  which,  if  it  generally  prevails  in  the  kiag*f 
councils,  will  be  not  only  fatal  to  ihis  government,  but  to  the  wistwiffe  of  all 
government.    l*lie  doctrine  which  has  been  laid  down  by  (he  hon.  and  loamed 
tleman  is  no  other  than  this — thut  no  man  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  the] 
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of  his  opinions,  provided  those  opinions  are  sincere.  Sir,  I  am  sure  that  real  and 
effective  government  cannot  co-exist  with  the  practical  adoption  of  that  doctrine. 
Sincere  opinions !  Who  is  to  determine  whether  opinions  are  sincere  or  not  ?  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  in  another  part  of  his  speech  this  evening,  that 
he  could  not  dive  into  the  hearts  of  men — that  he  could  not  be  a  spy  on  their  secret 
sentiments.  True,  but  how,  then,  is  he  to  know,  when  he  meets  with  a  libel  full  of 
sedition,  whether  the  author  of  it  he  sincere  in  his  opinions  ?  Such  a  libel  may  be 
written  by  a  man  whose  avowed  object  is  confusion  and  anarchy,  but  who  may  be 
sincere  in  holding  opinions  which  he  knows  will  lead  to  the  disorganization  of  society, 
and  who  will  propagate  them  with  the  more  zeal  because  he  sincerely  entertains 
them.  But  where  is  the  test  by  which  sincerity  in  opinions  is  to  be  tried?  Is  the 
mere  avowal  of  sincerity  to  shield  a  libeller  from  prosecution  ?  The  sincerity  of  a 
man's  opinions  has  notliing  whatever  to  do  with  the  policy  or  the  justice  of  pro- 
secution. The  question  is,  whether  the  doctrines  themselves  are  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  society,  and  if  they  are  so,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  king's  govern- 
ment to  shield  society  from  the  consequences  of  the  public  propagation  of  those  doc- 
trines. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  announced  a  great  latitude  of  opinion  : 
with  that  opinion,  so  far  as  his  mere  personal  capacity  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
quarrel;  but  I  complain,  that  the  learned  gentleman  has  assumed  the  robe  of  the 
Attorney-general  for  the  purpose  of  paralysing  the  just  authority  of  his  office.  It 
is  the  otilcial  station  which  he  holds  that  makes  his  doctrines  dangerous.  Enter- 
taining high  respect  for  the  learned  gentleman's  private  character — entertaining,  also, 
high  respect  for  his  consistency  in  public  life,  yet  I  cannot  conceive  how  ho  is  able 
to  reconcile  the  sentiments  which  he  now  avows,  with  the  duties  which  devolve  on 
him  as  the  king's  Attorney-general.  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  putting  this  ques- 
tion to  him:  I  wish  to  ask  him,  what  he  thinks  would  have  been  the  fate  ot  the 
present  government  of  France  if  that  government  had  acted  on  the  doctrine  that 
the  publication  of  any  opinion  whatever,  provided  only  that  it  was  sincere,  ought 
to  be  permitted?  Suppo.se  the  learned  gentleman,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  had  been  appointed  that  monarch's  Attorney-gene- 
ral, would  he  have  acted  on  the  same  principles  as  those  which  he  now  avows? 
or,  if  he  had,  would  that  government  have  withstood  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the 
press?  Does  he  mean  to  assert,  that  e\ery  sincere  Carlist  and  every  sincere  Bona- 
partist  ought  to  be  allowed  to  assail  with  impunity  the  new  government  of  France, 
and  to  encourage  the  pe(»ple  to  open  resistance?  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  that 
government  would  not  have  existed  for  three  months  if  it  hail  pursued  that  course. 
But  so  far  from  attempting  to  act  on  that  doctrine,  the  French  ministry  found  it  to 
be  absolutely  necessary,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  principles  of  liberality  professed 
by  that  ministry,  notwithstanding  that  M.  Perier  (the  heatl  of  the  ministry)  had  for 
many  years  been  the  determined  opponent  of  the  different  governments  of  Charles 
X. — I  say  the  French  ministry  considered  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  salvation 
of  the  monarchy,  to  institute  no  less,  I  believe,  than  three  or  four  hundred  prosecu-* 
tions  against  the  press  in  one  year.  And  yet  surely  these  prosecutions  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  desire  on  the  part  of  M.  Perier  to  control  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  foundation  of  the  present  French  government  was  laid  in  resistance  to  the  illegal 
attempt  of  the  former  government  to  subdue  the  press.  But  M.  Perier  said,  and 
wisely,  in  my  judgment,  '*  if  these  attempts  are  made,  both  by  the  revolutionists  and 
the  Carlists,  to  excite  the  public  mind  against  us,  we  will  not  have  recourse  to  illegal 
ordinances,  but  we  will  have  recourse  to  the  juries  of  the  country  and  the  laws  of 
the  land.''  And  yet,  all  these  o})inions  published  in  the  French  ultra  papers,  sub- 
versive of  the  government  of  I>ouis  Philippe  may  be  very  sincere  opinions.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  revolutionary  papers  are  sincere,  as  well  as  the  Carlist  papers;  but 
surely  it  is  monstrous  to  contend,  that  sincerity  in  hostility  ought  to  shield  the  enemies 
of  a  government  from  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinary  law.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  acted  when  sittingr 
in  the  capacity  of  a  Judge.  He  has  told  us,  that  he  had  before  him  a  culprit  charged 
with  a  most  scandalous  publication,  revolting  to  the  best  feelings  of  nature — not 
merely  calling  in  (|uestion  the  truths  of  religion,  but  calling  them  in  question  in  a 
manner  so  indecent,  that  no  rational  being  could  listen  to  either  the  substance  or 
form  of  the  publication  without  the  utmost  indignation  and  disgust  Now  I  can  weU 
83— Vol.  II. 
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understand  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  mij^ht  doubt  the  poliej  of  prowen- 
ting  thU  man — the  policy  of  bringing  thci^e  doctrinej  under  the  notice  of  thepublie. 
But  this  is  not  what  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said.  He  referred  tothekiigth 
of  the  man^s  imprisonment,  and  considered  the  sentence  passed  by  himielf,  tboi^li 
warranted  by  law,  to  be  morally  unjust.  He  declares,  that  ho  felt  uncMV  during 
the  continuance  of  the  continement  of  the  man,  and  experienced  great  relief  in  his 
mind  when  the  term  of  that  imjirisonmcnt  expired.  The  king*8  Attorney-general 
publicly  avows,  that  he  considers  it  morally  unjust  to  bring  before  the  public  tribu- 
nals, and  puniAli  according  to  law,  those  who  sincerely  entertain  and  publish  opinioM 
oflensive  to  religion,  or  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  government.  If  tliis  be  mk  I 
foresee  the  establishment  of  a  more  sordid  and  degrading  tyranny  than  any  to  wMeb 
aociety  has  ever  yet  been  exposed.  To  tell  us  that  there  is  impunity  for  any  libel 
against  religion  or  government,  provided  only  that  the  opinion  expressed  is  sinecRly 
entertained— is,  in  other  words,  to  tell  us,  that  the  grossest  injuries  may  becsm- 
mitted — grosser  than  any  inflicted  by  the  confiscation  of  property — grosser  evsn  to 
a  man  of  honour,  than  any  that  can  threaten  his  life — and  that  CTery  hope  of  rsdran 
is  exeludeil.  Sir,  this  is  a  novel,  and,  I  believe,  a  most  dangeroua  doctrine.  The 
hon.  and  learned  jrentleman  luus  referr(>d  to  the  early  periods  of  his  life^  and  has  told 
us,  that  he  derived  from  high  authority  those  lessons  of  constitutional  learning  whirh 
he  hus  observe<l  in  his  subsefpient  course.  Ihit  let  me  ask  him,  did  Mr.  Fos,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  or  Lord  Erskine,  think  that,  because  men  sincerely  held  opinions,  it  vasi 
therefore,  perfectly  safe  to  allow  them  to  pnmiulgate  them  without  notiee  or  pro- 
secution? l)(x's  the  leanie<i  gentleman  recollect  the  libel  of  Mr.  John  Reeves  again^ 
the  two  Houses  of  parliament?  If  not,  I  can  inform  him,  that  the  persons  then  in 
opposition  never  sanctione<l  the  doctrine,  that  because  Mr.  Keeves  really  entertained 
the  opinion  that  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  were  bimnchcs 
which  might  be  loi)ped  oft'  without  injnry  to  the  monarchy,  which  was  the  trunk,  he 
ought,  therefore,  to  go  unquestioned  for  giving  pnhlieily  to  such  a  doctrine.  If  I 
remember  right,  Mr.  Sheridan  made  two  motions  on  that  subject;  the  one  was,  that 
the  lil)el  should  be  burnt  by  the  common  hunguian,  and  the  other  was,  that  Mr. 
BtH'ves  ^hou1d  Ik?  prose<*ute<l  hy  the  Attorney-general.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Iteevesuy, 
that  he  was  sincere  in  his  opinion;  he  was  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  the  leamrd 
gentleman's  high  authorities,  and  in  spite  of  his  sincerity  1  It  is  certainly  true  that 
the  learnerl  gentleman  somewhat  (pialified  his  doctrine  by  saying,  that  the  sincere 
opinions  must  not  excite  to  acts  of  violence.  Hut  doctrines  subversive  of  society  may 
easily  be  pnipagated,  which  at  the  same  time  shall  not  incite  to  direct  violeacv. 
For  instance,  it  has  very  lately  been  maintained,  that  the  time  fur  putting  an  end  to 
the  discipline  of  the  soltiier  has  come-  The  men  who  entertain  this  opinion,  puhlich 
proclaim,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  army  to  array  itself  on  the  side  of  the  law; 
and  >hall  such  ))ersons  with  safety  he  told,  that  they  may  publish  this  d«ictrine,  awl 
do  what  they  can  to  inchice  the  soldier  to  forget  his  duty,  and  vi<ilate  his  alltgianec* 
Are  we.  t(K),  tol)e  told,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Attorney -general  to  stand  forwaid 
and  uppcid  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  >uch  a  case?  I  cannot  but  deeply  lament 
when  I  hear  such  doctrines  proniulgattNl  by  those  in  authority.  It  is  clear,  that  .1 
IS  not  merely  the  Ileform  Dill  that  we  ar(>  engageil  in  fuissing.  It  is  not  merely  thi« 
one  experiment  which  we  are  ^oing  io  make  on  the  constitution  of  the  countrv — so 
experiment  which  even  it^  aiivocates  ^'ay,  though  neces>ary,  is  dangerous.  *  No; 
what  I  biment  even  nion*  than  the  ])as!iing  of  the  Reform  Hill  is,  that  when  tbe 
public  mind  is  excititl,  the  government  does  not  take  measures,  meashres  that  an 
quite  compatible  with  the  'Uecess  of  reform,  to  allay  the  public  fever,  and  assuage  tbe 
hot-heodtxl  \ioU>ncethat  isabroful.  In  the  present  stateof  tlie  public prcKS,  the  Attomc*- 
general  Iuli  express4.'d  himsi*lf  in  a  manner  wholly  uncalliHl  for,  and  stated  views  and 
sentiments  that  in  the  Attoniey-general  cannot  be  otherwise  than  misehieroitf. 
He  has  stati-d,  that  it  is  painful  to  his  conscience  to  sentence  a  notorious  offender  far 
a  gross  libel  against  religion,  beraust>  that  libel  migiit  hy  cliance  contain  the  oflender* 
sincere  opinions.  Hy  such  expressions  as  thes<%  he  has  tied  his  own  hands,  and  «iil 
be  ineapal)U' of  instituting  with  etf'ect  any  ])rost*cutions  that  may  hereafter  be  necn- 
sary.     lict  it  not  be  sup{His<'<l  that  1  am  bringing  any  charge  against  the  leuncd 

SenOenian  for  his  official  conduct  heretofore.  So  far  from  it,  I  witnessed  with  pkafort 
is  manly  prosecutions  of  Mr.  (*nrlile  and  Mr.    Cobbett;   though  I  caanol  belf 
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observing,  that  ho  did  not  thon  stop  to  enquire  whether  the  lilwls  which  he  prosc- 
ciitc<J,  contained  the  sincere  opinions  of  those  writers.  No;  he  only  enquired  whether 
the  libels  were  mischievous  in  their  tendency,  lie  enquired  into  their  probable 
eticct— he  found  they  were  calculated  to  encourage  incendiarism,  and  he,  thereforc. 
prosecuted  the  authors.  Wiiat  was  the  result  of  those  i)n)secutionsy  One  was 
convicted.  It  is  true  the  other  escaped;  but  under  what  circumstances?  ''Eleven 
of  the  jury,"  says  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (though,  by  the  way,  I  do  nnt 
know  how  he  got  at  that  fact)  '^  were  for  a  conviction ;  but  the  twelfth,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Cobbett^s,  starved  the  eleven  into  acquiescing  in  his  o])inion."  But 
surely  such  an  accident  as  this  is  no  argument  against  future  prosecutions;  and  to 
be  deterred  from  prosecuting  because,  by  accident,  there  has  been  one  man  on  a  jury 
able  to  control  his  fellows  into  an  improper  verdict,  is  to  be  deterred  by  a  phantom 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  terrify  a  manly  mind.  I  cannot  help  hoping  that 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  have  been  expressed 
incautiously,  and  without  mature  deliberation.  At  all  events  I  can  assure  him,  that 
nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure,  than  to  learn  that  1  have  misunderstood 
what  he  said;  for,  in  the  present  times,  and  in  those  which  I  foresee  will  succeed 
the  present,  I  cannot  conceive  any  opinion  more  dangerous  to  the  government  of  the 
country  than  the  doctrine,  that  a  man  may  not  only  maintain,  but  propagate,  any 
principles  among  the  deluded  and  infuriated  multitude,  provided  he  sincerely 
entertains  them. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Kir  Robert  Peel  ^aid,  I  think  that  all  who  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
will  confirm  me  in  my  impression,  that  he  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  sincerity 
of  opinions  was  an  ai>ology  for  a  libel,  without  any  qualification  whatever,  excepting 
that  the  libel  must  not  incite  to  actual  violence.  1  certainly  recognise  a  distinction 
between  the  newgo\  ernment  of  France  and  the  ancient  government  of  England ;  but  no 
distinction  that  is  available  to  the  learned  gentleman's  argument  on  the  injustice  of 
punishing  sincere  opinions;  and  I  can  see  many  circumstances,  even  in  this  ancient 
government,  which  may  call  for  the  active  interference  of  tlic  lnv,  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  the  too  great  licentiousness  of  the  press. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  COLONIES. 
Mat  24,  1832. 


Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  presentctl  two  ))etitions  praying  for  the  abolition  of  Sla%'erv. 
The  hon.  gentleman,   after  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  atrocious  cruelties 


period 

(Mii.ipatihle  with  the  safety  of  all  classes  in  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Macaulay  supported  the  motion. 

Sir  Rorekt  Pkki.  said,  notwith>tanding  the  eloquent  speech  of  tlie  hon.  gentle- 
man, and  notwithstanding  his  sincerity  in  this  cause,  he  had  not  touched  any  one  of 
the  ])oints  that  eon<titutc<l  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  hon.  member  ad- 
mitted that  we  must  not  form  onr  judgment  from  individual  instances  of  cnieltyor 
abuse,  and  he  deeply  n%'rettcd  that  so  wi^e  a  precept  was  not  uniformly  acted  ujwn; 
for  he  never  heard  a  debate  on  that  subject  in  which  there  was  not  an  attempt  niodo 
to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  andience  by  referring  to  individual  cases.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  the  system  of  slavery  was  an  abominable  system,  and  that  the 
^adnal  dccriMse  of  life  among  the  blacks  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  slavery  had  a 
tendency  to  shorten  the  avcrigo  duration  of  human  existence.  Hut,  supposing  these 
two  points  admitted,  the  hon.  member  must  conclude  that,  unless  he  was  prepared 
with  some  rational  ])lan  by  which  this  great  evil  could  be  abated,  it  was  vain  to 
indulge  in  generaK  thuiip:!!  eloquent,  denunciations  against  a  mischief,  the  magnU 
tude  of  which  was  not  denied.  Hurely  the  events  which  bail  recently  taken  place  in 
the   West   Indies—the  insurrection  scarcely  yet  supprcned   in   Jamaica —must 
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impress  on  the  minds  of  all,  the  danp^or  of  Inyiiig  down  precise  rules  fortnegorern- 
ment  of  a  people  thousands  of  miles  away  from  us,  in  ignorance  of  the  events  that 
ii:ay  have  occurred,  and  have  rendered  our  rules  utterly  inapplicable  to  a  new  state 
of  atf:iirs.    This  consideration  ought  to  impose  on  the  House  the  duty  of  acting  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  deliberation,  in  any  thing  that  might  interfere  with  the 
present  relative  position  of  the  planters  and  the  silaves.     lo  excite  the  latter  lO 
resistance  by  incautious  language  and  false  hopes,  and  then  to  employ  infantry  and 
artillery,  sweeping  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  rebels  against  the  authority  of 
the  law,  was  an  act  of  injustice,  lK)th  to  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  even  greater  tnan 
the  slavery  which  was  so  generally  and  justly  deplored.     The  resolution  now  pro- 
posed might  be  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  produce  the  result  to  which  be 
had  alluded.     Should  that  happen — should  the  slaves,  deceived  as  to  our  intentioDf, 
refuse  obedience  to  their  masters — every  one  would  admit,  that  the  authority  of  the 
law  must  be  vindicated,  and  that  the  government  would  have  no  altematiTe  but 
the  recourse  to  force  to  put  down  any  sudden  insurrection.  Mercy  towards  the  slave 
ought  to  plead  powerfully  against  any  proceeding  pregnant  with  such  consequences. 
He  deeply  lamented  the  course  that  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  had  taken. 
and  that  he  did  not  sooner  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  hb  motion.     The 
hon.  member  had  given  the  House  notice  of  the  terms  of  his  motion;  and  he, 
for  one,  came  down  to  the  House  espociing  that  the  hon.  member  would  adhere 
to  his  own  notice:  the  ho[).  meinbei^  however,  had  materially  varied  those  tenns, 
though,  perhaps,  he  would  not  allow  that  the  substance  was  altered.    The  resolution 
mov^  by  him  afTinnetl  that  it  wv^s  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  put  an  end  to  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  throughout  tho  possessions  of  Great  Britain.     But  if  the  House 
once  agriHH!  to  tnat  position,  without  (jualilication,  how  could  they  hope  to  enforce 
the  law  during  that  period  which  must  ehipse  before  slavery  coidd  be  practically 
and  universally  abolisncd  ?     Was  the  hon.  gentleman  aware,  that  the  course  lie  was 
pursuing  was  precisely  in  conformity  with  that  ado])ted  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion  of  France?      The  Convention    took  a  similar  step  for  the   purpose  of  in- 
ducing the  slaves  of  St.  Domingo  to  unite  with  the  French  forces  in  repelling  the 
English.      They  decreed  the   extinction  of  slavery,  but  postponed  indefinitely  the 
consideration  of  the  mode   by  which   that   extinction   was  to   be  effected.      The 
coincidence  between  their  plan  and  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  it  weiv 
accidental,  was  certainly  very  extraordinary.    The  h<m.  gentlcman*s  resolution,  ac- 
cording to  the  notice  he  had  given,  was — ''  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  British  Legisla- 
ture to  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  slavery  throughout  the  dominions  of  Gmt 
Britain;   that   d  select  conimittiH.*  be  appointe<l  to  consider  and   report  upon  the 
safest  and  speediest  mode  of  etfecting  the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  Bri- 
tish colonies.'*    The  resolution  of  the  National  Convention  was  as  follows :-»**  The 
National  Convention  declares,  that  negro  slavery',  in  all  the  colonies  of  France,  ii 
abolish(>tl.     In  couse(iuence  it  declares,  that  all  men,  without  distinction  of  cvJour, 
domiciled  within  those  colonies,  are  French  citizens,  and  capable  of  enjoying  aUtbe 
rights  us^igned  by  the  constitution.'*    That  was  the  first  n.*solution;  the  second  wan 
this — *'  It  refJrs  to  the  committee  of  public  safety,  to  make  an  immediate  report  uf 
the  measures  that  ought  to  he  taken  to  secure  the  spee<ly  execution  of  this  rcsolutioD." 
These  resolutions  bore  date  on  the  .'Jth  February,  1794.     The  course  pursued  by  the 
hon.  member  was  precisi>ly  ^iuiilar — he  denounced  slavery,  and  decreed  its  instsat 
extinction  as  an  imperative  duty,  but  did  not  hint  at  the  mode  by  which  hisprineipir 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect.     It  was  most  im]Hirtant,  before  the  debate  proceeded, 
that  tho  ministers  should  state  to  the  House  the  coun^e  which  they  proposed  to  punoe. 
Every  membiT  must  recollect  the  resolutions  of  1823;  and  he  auprehcnded  tnat  the 
country  stood  at  present  in  this  position  as  to  the  c<iloiiies : — the  present  minittir, 
since  their  acces.<iion  to  office,  had  framed  certain  orders  in  council,  which  ibrr 
determined  to  enforce  in  the  Crown  colonies;  and  they  had  signified  to  those  colonia 
which  have  indei>endent  legislative  assemblies,  that  those  oiders  in  council  must  be 
accepted  by  them,  without  qualification,  on  the  penalty  of  not  being  aUovcd  is 
benefit  by  the  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties  about  to  be  pro|>oscd.     Up  to  the  Ulh 
of  March,  1832,  tho  House  had  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  govemnient  w« 
determined  to  enforce  this  arrangement;  and  it  was,  therefore,  important  for  lbs 
House  to  be  apprised  if  there  were  any  change  in  the  intentions  of  goyemnKBL   V 
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the  ministers  adopted  the  resolutions  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  of  itself  neccssarilj 
saiK'niodt'd  their  tbnuer  intentions.  He  had  no  desire  to  taunt  the  ministers  with 
abandoning  any  declarations  they  might  have  made;  and  if  they  found  the  state  of 
society  in  the  West  Indies  such  as  to  make  it  inexpedient  for  them  to  enforce  their 
instnicJions,  he  trusted  they  would  have  the  manliness  to  act  on  any  new  information 
they  might  have  acfjuired,  and  not  risk  the  safety  of  the  coloniesr  through  feelings  of 
faise  shame.  Within  the  last  two  months,  an  important  event  had  occurred,  closely 
connei'tcd  with  the  subject.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
witli  the  concurrence  of  the  kingV  government — '*  To  enquire  into  the  laws  and  usages 
of  ttie  several  West  India  colonies,  in  relation  to  the  slave  population;  the  actual 
condition  and  treatment  of  the  slaves,  their  habits  and  dispositions;  the  means  which 
are  adopted  in  the  several  colonies  for  their  progressive  improvement  and  civilisation, 
and  the  degree  of  improvement  and  civilisation  which  they  have  at  present  attained; 
and  also  to  enquire  into  the  distressed  condition  of  those  colonies."  To  adopt  the 
hon.  geiitlem:m's  resolution,  therefore,  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  lords'  committee,  as  with  the  ministerial  orders  in  council.  If  the 
government  had  come  to  a  conclusion  that  slavery  ought  to  bo  forthwith  extinguished, 
and  if  they  saw  the  means  of  extinguishing  it,  consistently  with  the  well-being  of 
the  slaves,  the  rights  of  colonial  property,  and  the  future  safety  of  both  classes  of  the 
VV'est  Indian  community,  he  earnestly  implored  them  to  take  the  question  into  their 
own  hands.  There  must  be  matters  of  detail  requiring  consideration,  though  the 
principle  might  appear  to  them  so  clear  Si»  to  be  irresistible.  But,  at  all  events, 
appoint  no  committee  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  for  that  would  Ik?,  of  all  courses, 
the  It^-^t  calculated  to  effei't  any  satisfactory  adjustment.  If  the  hon.  gentleman^s 
eommittei*  were  fairly  constituted,  it  must  consist  of  partisans  on  both  sides;  and 
then  what  chance  would  there  be  of  any  amicable  arrangement?  In  what  mode  the 
iuimediate  extinction  of  slavery  was  to  be  accomplished,  he  did  not  see.  How  they 
were  to  secure  the  future  well-being  of  all  parties — how  to  provide  for  the  future 
support  of  the  blacks — what  chance  there  wiis  of  imnuxliately  substituting  free  labour 
for  slave  labour — were  all  cpiestions  to  which  the  most  serious  consideration  must  be 
given,  before  he  could  consent  to  allirm  that  slavery  ought  to  be  at  once  abolished. 
He  repeated,  that  if  the  ministers  saw  any  prospect  of  being  able  to  extinguish  slavery, 
they  should  take  the  (piestion  into  their  own  hands.  If  they  could  bring  forward  a 
j>lan  for  the  j)urpo-e  next  year,  so  short  a  delay  would  be  of  no  consequence,  com- 
pared to  the  chance  of  b<-ing  able  to  etlect  so  great  an  object,  consistently  with  the 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  consistently  with  those  rights  of  property 
which  they  were  all  determininl  to  respect.  If  there  were  details  not  yet  penected — 
if  there  were  enfjuiries  still  to  be  made — let  them  make  such  enquiries  by  means  of 
Committees  of  their  own  body,  or  of  the  Privy  council;  but  let  them  not  adopt  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  an  abstract  principle,  without  having  considered  any  one  of 
the  details  by  which  alone  it  could  be  carrie<l  into  effect.  The  passing  of  such  a 
resolution  might  lead  to  a  mlscou'^truction  of  the  intentions  of  the  government,  both 
by  the  whites  and  bv  the  bl.u'ks;  might  widen  the  gidf  which  at  present  existed 
between  them;  migfit  make  the  slaves  still  more  impatient  of  slavery ;  might,  by  the 
excitement  of  false  hopes,  encounige  them  to  resistance,  and  leave  us  no  alternative 
but  again  to  put  them  down  by  phy.-*ical  force,  and  delay  the  time  for  giving  them, 
with  any  prospect  of  safety  or  ailvantage,  the  blesfcingof  freedom.  He  tnistwl  that 
he  hiu\  u^cfl  no  intemperate  language;  lie  had  not  spoken  from  any  party  or  {mlitical 
considerations  or  from  a  wi>h  to  throw  the  slight<'st  imi)ediment  in  the  way  of  the 
ministers  adopting  th  it  course,  which  would  enable  them  to  eifect  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  this  most  diHieult  question. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Howiek, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  >aid,  that  the  noble  lonl  had  taken  an  ungenerous  advantage  of 
his  having  spoken;  and  had  maile  a-n  attack  which  the  noble  lord  well  knew  he  had 
not  the  power,  consistently  with  the  forms  of  the  House,  to  repel.  He  certainly  did 
not  expect  that,  in  a  di^<■u-sion  on  the  question  of  slavery,  his  conduct  in  1827,  and 
in  l8-2!»,  in  relation  to  the  Catholics,  should  be  brought  before  the  House.  The 
noble  lord,  without  attacking  him,  hatl  quite  enough  to  do  to  defend  the  colonial 
p(»licy  of  the  government  U^ics  of  ''^  spake  !  ■'']  Aa  the  Hou«e  would  not  allow  him 
to  enter  into  the  subject,  he  would  confine  himself  to  explaoatioo.    He  never  had 
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objected  to  the  order  in  council,  but  he  had  eipresdod  his  suiprise  that  the 
lonl,  after  beinp:  six  months  in  office,  should  have  public] j  spokcD  of  aa  order  in 
council,  which  he  said  was  not  matured,  but  yet  must  be  adopted  to  the  letter  hf 
the  independent  legislature  of  each  colony.  He  had  never  objected  to  the  cxtioetkn 
of  slavery,  but  he  had  said,  that  for  the  government  to  asacnt  to  resolatiom  that 
slavery  ought  to  bo  abolished,  without  first  providing  the  moans  by  whieh  Ihevcoold 
be  carried  into  effect,  was  likely  to  be  productive  of  fnghtful  calamitieSi  whicn  every 
ftian  of  humanity  must  shudder  to  contemplate. 

Lord  Altliorp  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  there  be  added  to  the  motioa  the 
following  words,  ^^  And  in  conformity  to  the  resolutions  of  this  Uouse  of  May  15, 
1823." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  some  words,  imploring  that  the  intererta  of  the 
planters  should  bo  protected,  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  reiolution. 

After  some  discussion,  the  House  divided  on  Lord  Althorp'e  amendment: — ^Aycs, 
IGd:  Noes,  90;  majority,  73. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  BILL  (IRELAND). 

Mat  25,  1832. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read, — 

Mr.  Stanley  moved  the  second  reading  of  tho  Parliamentary  Beform  Dill  for 
Lndand. — 

Mr.  Lefrov  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  the  bill  be  road  a  eeoond  time  that 
day  six  months. 

Lord  C*astlereagh  seconded  the  amendment. 

Several  members  having  taken  part  in  the  debate, — 

Sir  Robkrt  PESLsaid — Although  he  had  opposed  the  English  Reform  Bill  throq^h- 
out,  and  might  with  perfect  consistency  oppose  the  Irish  Reform  Dill  also,  ae  tBodag 
to  aggravate  the  general  dangers  and  difficulties  which  lie  anticipated  from  tkw 
working  uf  the  English  Reform  Bill,  yet  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  truth  were  be 
to  ^ay,  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  he  had  formed  without  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion, lie  admitted  the  full  force  of  the  argument,  that,  having  detennincd  to 
abolish  the  system  of  nomination  boroughs  in  Lngland,  it  was  the  almost  necessary 
consequence  that  nomination  boroughs  should  cease  to  exist  in  Ireland.  As 
far  as  the  private  interests  of  the  iniiividuals  connected  with  these  boroughs  were 
cuocerned,  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  them;  they  must  be  go- 
verned by  the  principle  adopted  with  respect  to  similar  interests  in  the  Eng- 
lish nomination  boroughs.  So  far  as  these  boroughs  were  advantagcons  in- 
struments in  bringing  forv^urd  persons  of  talent  and  ability— so  far  as  tbej  werr 
advantagi>ous  in  the  practical  iulministratiun  of  the  government,  by  enabling  persons 
to  procure  seats  in  the  House,  who  were  selected)  to  fill  high  offices  nnder  the 
C*rown,  but  who  had  not  the  means  of  etfecting  their  return  by  appeals  to  popular 
favour — ^so  far,  no  doubt,  was  the  evil  of  their  destruction  agg^vatoa,  by  the  eitinc- 
tioii  of  these  boroughs  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  anomaly  of  permitting  their  continued  existence  in  Ireland,  after  the 
forfeiture  of  the  franchise  here,  was  tuo  notorious  to  be  denied  for  a  moment 
IIu\in^  thus  stated  tlie  apparent  necessity  for  agreeing  to  the  principle  of  the  bill — 
if  he  hoped  that,  by  groing  into  this  committee,  his  objections  to  many  of  the  details 
were  likely  to  be  remutiixl — if  he  thought  that  any  individual  had  a  plan  to  propow 
in  ronimittee  which  would  remove  his  objections  to  the  measure  as  it  at  prcseot 
^'to<Ml,  he  might  be  c<intent  to  reserve  either  Ills  acquiescence  in,  or  opposition  to 
this  bill,  until  the  third  n>ading;  but  his  ex|)erience  of  the  English  Reform  Bill  left 
him  no  hoiM.*  that  any  such  eourso  would  be  pursued.  It  was  vain  to  conceal  fran 
himself  the  probabilitv  that,  bv  dint  of  a  majority  similar  to  that  which  opposed  all 
amendments  in  the  English  heform  Bill,  similar  amendments  would  he  equally 
resif^ti'il  with  n*s(M>et  to  the  Irish  Ri*forfii  Dill.  After  mature  deliberation,  and  a  full 
coiisiilrratiun  of  the  Mibjett,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
had  given  the  House  to  understand,  that  the  mind  of  his  Miyesty's  government 
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ma»U'  up  as  to  iho  principal  details  of  this  measure;  and  tbat^  after  eighteen  months* 
consiiloriirion,  tliis  was  the  moaMire  of  reform  they  deliWrately  and  advisedly  pro- 
posed for  Ireland.  Without  dis^^uising-  the  force  of  tliose  considerations,  which  made 
it  tlitHcult  to  destroy  nomination  boroughs  in  England,  and  continue  them  in  Ireland 
-— diilieult  to  apply  rt»fonn  to  Sciotland,  and  withhold  it  in  Ireland — he  still  must 
reserve  to  himself  the  power  of  considering  the  effect  which  the  adoption  of  this  bill 
might  have  on  the  means  of  currying  on  the  government  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  state 
of  those  in>titutions  in  Ireland  wljich  it  would  nccessiirily  atfect.  It  was  necessary 
to  b'.'ur  in  mind  the  state  of  party  in  that  country,  its  peculiar  p(x»ition  with  resjKJct 
to  the  establi>hLMl  reliji:i()n,  the  unetjual  division  of  landed  property,  the  circumstances 
uiuler  whic'h  the  pr-jsent  ilistribution  of  tliat  property  had  taken  place — and  then  to 
determine  >»hether  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were  in  harmony  with  the  religious 
establi-hnient,  the  tenure  of  ])rnperty,  and  the  existing  institutions  of  Ireland.  He 
feared  that  they  were  not ;  and  yet  this  was  a  consideration  at  least  ixs  important  as 
that  to  which  he  liad  belore  a*  1  verted,  which  appeare<l  to  recpiire  the  apjdieation  of 
the  same  prini-iples  of  reform  to  Ireland  as  had  been  adopted  in  Kngland.  No  niun. 
proposing  a  new  ri'presentative  system,  would  think  it  wise  to  disregard  the  actual 
state  of  propL'rty  and  the  uctual  constitution  of  society  in  the  country  for  which  it 
was  intended.  In  the  year  1791,  when  the  French  had  to  form  a  representative 
sv.stem  for  the  first  time,  they  resorted  to  certain  ingenious  devices,  by  which  they 
might  reconcile  the  iufluenee  to  be  acquired  by  numbers,  with  the  innuencc  whicli 
ought  to  be  exercistnl  by  property.  They  established  a  different  system  to  that 
which  had  formerly  existed,  and  gave  to  property  what  they  considered  its  just 
weight  in  the  rejiresentative  system.  If  this  bill  passwl,  there  could  be  no  hope 
thai  proiKTty  or  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland  would  be  adequately  and  fully 
representetl.  The  learned  {^entlenmn.  the  memb<T  for  Kerry,  sai<l  it  was  his  object 
that  property  should  be  fairly  n'pnseu  ed,  exemplifying  what  he  meant  by  a  just 
and  liberal  remark- -Lord  Knni>killen  lives  near  such  a  place,  and  God  forbid  that 
he  shouhl  not  intluence,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  return  for  that  place.  He  is  a  good 
landlonl  and  kind  man,  sai<l  the  learned  gentleman ;  he  spends  his  property  in  that 
j>art  of  the  country  fr<mi  ^^hi^:ll  it  is  drawn,  and  ought  certainly  to  have  an  influence 
in  the  return  for  a  niighbtMirin^  borough,  not  by  direct  nomination,  but  by  the 
indirect  influence  of  projurty.  This  was  exactly  what  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel) and  his 
party  had  always  eontendiMl  for;  but  they  had  invariably  been  met  by  being  told 
tiiat  Peers  on^ht  tn  have  no  concern  in  elections,  and  being  reminded  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  this  House  ]Ki>se<l  at  the  c(»mmeiu»ement  of  every  session,  condcnmatory 
of  the  interfcn-rice  of  Peers,  lie  hiid  always  contended.,  that  that  reS(dution  was 
never  meant  t«>  exehule  theexerciNe  of  that  indinet  influence  which  a  Peer  must  ac- 
(piirc  from  th"  pos'^o'^ion  of  j>ropcrty.  On  the  other  side  it  was  maintaine<i,  that  it 
\\a<  meant  tn  exclude  altogether  both  the  <lirect  and  indin*ct  influence  of  a  Peer  in 
elections.  If  the  leiirned  gentleman's  doctrine  was  correct  in  the  particular  case  of 
I^ord  Knni»ikillen,  nin>t  it  not  al.-o  be  correct  in  the  instance  of  all  other  Peers  ? 
The  state  of  the  representation  of  Ireland  was  incidentally  explained  by  the  learned 
gentleman.  He  said  he  had  been  returned  for  three  counties  in  Ireland;  that  was 
to  say,  that  by  the  adoption  of  a  ))oIitical  course  which  had  made  him  ]K)pular,  he 
hail  had  such  an  inthience  in  those  thret*  cojmties  as  to  have  been  returned  by  each. 
Now  certainly  the*  learned  gentli-man  had  not  been  returned  for  any  one  of  those 
colli. ties  thro;:^'h  the  inllueneeof  ])ro|H»rty;  the  very  cinrumstancc  that  he  mentioned 
--namelv,  that  in  three  counties  he  had  bwn  enabled  entirely  to  overrule  the  in- 
fluence  of  property:  and,  to  effect  his  return  in  direct  ofiposition  to  the  influence  of 
j>roper<y,  -litiwed  that  pn»perty  ha<l  not  its  due  weight  in  determining  the  county 
eUcti<  ns  of  Ireland.  He  knew,  that  the  evil  of  which  he  was  speaking  arose  under 
tlu"  pnvsent  system  ;  that  the  objection  he  was  making,  if  valid,  applied,  not  to  the 
Reform  Hill,  Imt  to  the  prcx-nt  state  of  the  law  of  elections.  Rut  the  question  was, 
would  not  the  Reform  Hill  aggravate  the  evil,  and  increase  the  force  of  the  objection  ? 
Would  it  not  give  new  and  additional  strength  to  those  influences  vhich  were,  even 
at  present,  sutlicient  to  overl)ear  the  influence  of  prt>m*rt}' ?  It  wa.s  no  argument  in 
favour  of  a  change  to  allege  that  the  present  system  had  its  dangers,  if  the  tendency 
of  the  chan^f-e  was  to  multiply  those  dangers.  In  his  opinion,  the  operation  of  this 
bill  would  exclude  the  influence  of  property,  and  give  additional  weight  to  numben« 
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objected  to  the  order  in  council,  but  he  had  expressed  Ids  snrprisd  that  tlw  noUs 
lord,  after  beinpr  six  months  in  office,  should  have  publicly  spokeo  of  aa  ardm  ia 
council,  which  he  said  was  not  matured,  but  yet  must  be  adopted  to  tbe  lettsr  by 
the  independent  legislature  of  each  colony,  lie  bad  never  objected  to  the  extuetiM 
of  slavery,  but  he  had  said,  that  for  the  government  to  asaent  to  resoKotioiii  tkat 
slavery  ought  to  be  abolished,  without  tirst  providing  the  moans  by  which  Ihav  eooU 
be  carried  into  effect,  was  likely  to  be  productive  of  fiightful  calandties,  whieh  every 
ttian  of  humanity  must  shudder  to  contemplate. 

Lord  Altliorp  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  there  be  addod  to  the  motioB  the 
following  words,  *^  And  in  conformity  to  the  resolutions  of  this  Ilonse  of  May  15, 
1823." 

Sir  Robert  Poel  thought,  that  some  words,  impl^ng  that  the  intereets  of  the 
planters  should  be  protected,  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  retolntkin. 

After  some  discussion,  the  House  divided  on  Lord  Althorp's  ameDdment:— Ayes, 
163:  Noes,  90;  majority,  73. 
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Mat  25,  1832. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  road, — 

Mr.  Stanley  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Parliamentary  Befonn  BiU  for 
Irdand, — 

Mr.  Lefrov  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  the  bill  be  read  a  teoond  tiaw  thai 
day  six  months. 

Lord  Castlereagh  seconded  the  amendment. 

Several  members  having  taken  part  in  the  debate, — 

^)IB  RoBRBT  Pebl  Said — Although  he  had  opposed  the  English  Reform  Billthrai»h- 
out,  and  might  with  perfect  consistency  oppose  the  Irish  Reform  BiU  alao^  as  teodiog 
to  aggravate  the  general  dangers  and  difficulties  which  he  anticipated  fioo  tht 
working  of  the  English  Reform  Bill,  yet  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  truth  were  be 
to  eay,  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  he  had  formed  without  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion, lie  admitted  the  full  force  of  the  argument,  that,  having  detenniiied  to 
abolish  the  system  of  nomination  boroughs  in  Kngland,  it  vras  the  ahnost  neefiwry 
consequence  that  nomination  boroughs  should  cease  to  exist  in  Ireland.  As 
far  as  the  private  intercrits  of  the  individuals  connected  with  these  boroughs  were 
concerned,  he  had  not  a  won!  to  say  in  favour  of  them;  they  must  be  go- 
verne<l  by  the  principle  adopted  with  respect  to  similar  interests  in  the  Eng- 
lish nomination  boroughs.  So  far  as  these  boroughs  were  advaDtageoos  in- 
stnimeuts  in  bringing  forward  persons  of  talent  and  ability— so  far  as  they  wnv 
advantageous  in  the  practical  iulministratiun  of  the  government,  by  enabling  pernai 
to  procure  scats  in  the  House,  who  wcn^  selectee!  to  fill  high  offices  under  the 
Crown,  but  who  had  not  the  means  of  effecting  their  return  by  appeals  to  popalsr 
favour — so  far,  no  doubt,  was  the  evil  of  their  destruction  agg^vatea,  by  the  extiDc- 
tion  of  tliese  borouglis  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England.  And  yet,  on  the  otber 
hand,  the  anomaly  of  permitting  their  continued  existence  in  Ireland,  after  the 
i'orfeituru  of  the  franchise  here,  was  too  notorious  to  be  denied  for  a  mooeBL 
Having  thus  stated  the  apparent  necessity  for  agreeing  to  the  principle  of  the  bill— 
if  he  hoped  that,  by  going  into  this  committee,  his  objections  to  many  of  the  delaib 
were  likely  to  l>e  rcmetiied — if  he  thought  that  any  individual  bad  a  plan  to  propose 
in  conimittiti  whioh  would  remove  his  objections  to  the  measure  as  it  at  jmcat 
stood,  he  might  be  content  to  reserve  either  his  acquiescence  in,  or  oppoaitioB  to 
this  bill,  until  the  third  reading ;  but  his  experience  of  the  English  Reform  KU  Vft 
him  no  hope  that  any  such  course  would  be  pursued.  It  was  vain  to  conceal  fiea 
himself  the  probability  that,  bv  dint  of  a  majority  similar  to  that  which  opposed  all 
amendment.H  in  the  English  tteform  Bill,  similar  amendments  would  be  0|ilU||[ 
n'siste<i  with  respiTt  to  the  Irish  lU'furm  Bill.  A  Her  mature  deliberation,  and  a  w 
con >i deration  of  the  ^ubjiH.-t,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  lor 
bud  given  the  House  to  understand,  that  the  mind  of  bis  Msje8ty*s  gowriu 
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nia.U'  up  as  to  the  principal  details  of  this  measure;  and  tliut,  after  eighteen  months* 
coii'^idoniiion,  this  w:is  tlie  nioaMirc  of  reform  they  deliberately  and  advisedly  pro- 
posed for  Ireliind.  Without  disL^tiisinji:  the  force  of  those  considerations,  which  made 
it  diffieidt  tc»  de>troy  nomination  horou^hs  in  Kn^land,  and  continue  them  in  Ireland 
— diilieult  to  apply  reform  to  Scotland,  and  witlihold  it  in  Ireland — he  still  niudt 
reserve  to  himself  tlie  power  of  eonsitlerinvf  the  effect  which  the  adoption  of  this  bill 
nii^ht  have  on  the  means  of  carryin^r  on  the  f^ovornment  in  ircland,  and  on  the  state 
of  those  in>titurioMs  in  Ireland  wAiich  it  would  nece>sarily  atfeet.  It  was  necessary 
to  b/ar  in  mind  the  ^tato  ot  party  in  that  country,  its  peculiar  position  with  respect 
to  the  established  relii^ion,  theunefpial  di\i.'»ion  of  landed  property,  the  circumstanced 
under  whiirh  the  ])ri'>ent  di^^tribution  of  that  property  had  taken  place — and  then  to 
determine  whether  the  p^ovi^ions  of  ihi>  bill  were  in  harmony  witli  the  reli«j^ious 
establi-lunent,  the  tenure  of  pri>])erty,  and  the  existing:  institutions  of  Ireland.  lie 
feared  t!iat  they  were  not  ;  anti  yet  this  was  a  consideration  at  least  as  imjjortant  as 
that  to  wlu'ch  lie  had  l)eftjre  adverted,  wliich  a])peariMl  to  rcijuire  the  application  of 
the  same  prin(?iiile<  of  reform  to  Ireland  as  had  been  adopted  in  Kn^land.  No  man. 
pn»posincc  a  ni*w  re[)re>entativc  svstem,  wouhl  think  it  wise  to  disn^gard  the  actual 
state  of  property  and  tlie  uotnal  constitution  of  society  in  the  country  lor  which  it 
was  intende*].  In  the  yc.ir  ITJM,  when  the  French  had  to  form  a  representative 
sv>tein  for  the  first  time,  they  resorted  to  certain  ingenious  devices,  by  which  they 
mi^ht  reconcile  the  intbienee  to  be  acquired  by  numbers,  with  the  influence  which 
ou^"lit  t«»  be  exercised  by  j)roperty.  They  established  a  different  system  to  that 
which  had  formerly  existed,  and  jrave  to  property  what  they  considennl  its  just 
wei;4:hf  in  the  rej.re-entative  system.  If  this  bill  passed,  there  could  be  no  hojHJ 
that  pro]»erty  or  the  IVoti.^lant  intere-t  in  Ireland  would  be  adequately  and  fully 
repH'sented.  The  learned  -.enrlcm:i:i,  tlie  memlHT  for  Kerry,  said  it  was  his  object 
tluit  property  >honld  be  fnirly  reprisen  ed,  exeuiplifyin*^  what  he  meant  by  a  just 
ami  liberal  remark—  Lord  Kniii>killen  li\cs  near  such  a  place,  and  CJod  forbid  that 
he  >hould  not  intlueneeT  in  a  certain  de^nve,  the  rtiurn  for  that  place.  He  is  a  good 
landlord  and  kind  man,  said  the  learned  ^rentleman;  he  spends  his  property  in  that 
])art  of  the  coMhtiy  from  uliii'ii  it  is  drawn,  and  ou^^^t  certainly  to  have  an  influence 
in  the  return  for  a  iiri^liliouririir  borough,  nc»t  by  direct  nomination,  but  by  the 
indire<-t  iiiMui'iiee  f)f  j)r(»iiuty.  This  was  exactly  what  he  (Sir  Robert  l\^el)iind  bis 
jiarty  had  al\\ay>  eontiiided  for:  but  they  had  invariably  been  met  by  being  told 
tliat  re<r«»  oujht  to  have  n(»  eonerrn  in  elections,  and  being  reminded  of  the  resolu- 
tion whiih  tliis  lio!i>e  pa-'cil  at  the  commeni'enn»nt  of  every  session,  coudenmatory 
of  the  inter!en-nee  of  iVers.  lie  Inid  always  contended,  that  that  resolution  was 
nev«>r  meant  to  exrinile  the  i\e»ci-e  of  that  imlinct  influence  which  a  IVer  nni>l  ae- 
f]iiir(>  from  th"  po><es^ion  of  ]*roperty.  On  the  other  >ide  it  wa>  maintidnecl,  that  it 
V. a^  nu-ant  to  exdnde  alto^rether  both  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  a  IVer  in 
eleititnis.  li'  the  le;'riied  jj^entlemau's  ditetrine  was  correct  in  the  particular  case  of 
Lonl  Knni^kilh'ii.  iiui>t  it  not  ;.l-o  be  correct  in  the  instance  of  all  other  IVers  i* 
The  state  of  th«'  ri'pre^t'Utation  of  Ireland  wiis  incidentally  explained  by  the  learned 
iTcntltMiian.  lie  ^uul  he  had  been  reinriU'd  for  thn>e  counties  in  Ireland;  that  was 
to  >ay.  that  by  xhr  a<Ioption  of  a  ])olitiral  eour>e  which  had  made  him  popular,  he 
bad  had  <u«-li  an  intlmiK'e  in  those  three  eoimties  a>.  to  have  been  returned  bv  each. 
Now  eertainly  the  learned  ;,'entleman  had  not  Invn  returned  for  any  one  of  those 
roui.lie>  ti:ro;:;:^li  \\u.'  iiitluencc  cd^  property;  the  wry  cireumstancethat  he  mentioned 
-  namelv.  that  in  thrre  i-ounties  he  had  been  enabled  enlireJv  to  overrule  the  in- 
fbunee  of  prnpiTfy :  and,  to  etfeet  hi^  return  in  direct  op|K»ition  to  the  influence  of 
property.  >lio\Md  that  property  had  not  its  due  weight  in  determining  the  county 
i'le«*ti<  n*<  of  Ireland.  He  knew,  that  the  evil  of  which  he  A\as  speaking  aro.'ce  under 
the  present  syvtom  ;  that  the  objection  he  was  making,  if  vali<l,  up}di(Ml,  not  to  the 
Heform  Hill,  l)ut  to  the  ]ireM'nt  state  of  the  law  of  elections.  Rut  tlie  question  wa9, 
would  not  the  Reform  liill  aprgravate  the  evil,  and  increase*  the  force  of  (he  objection? 
Would  it  not  give  new  and  addition:!!  strength  to  tho-e  influences  which  were,  eveo 
at  present,  sutlicient  to  overln^ar  the  influence  of  property?  It  was  no  argument  in 
faviMir  of  a  change  to  allege  that  the  present  system  had  its  dangers,  if  the  tendency 
of  the  ehaUp'-e  was  to  multiply  those  dangi'rs.  In  his  opinion,  the  o|H'rarion  of  this 
bill  would  exclude  the  influence  of  property,  uiid  give  additional  weight  to  numbers. 
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Was  It  his  fault  that  he  was  alarmed  at  a  measure  which  gave  greater  weight  to  the 
popuLir  voice  ?     Was  it  his  fault,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  put  instrumeDta  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  avowed,  fairly  and  candidly,  that  rcutrm  was  not  their  olject,  but 
that  they  had  other  ends  in  view  ?    The  learned  member  for  Kerry — a  man  who  it 
would  1)0  vain  to  deny  exercised  more  influence  than  any  other  individual  in  Ireland 
— the  learned  member  for  Kerry  said,  that  with  this  reform  he  never  could,  and 
never  would  be  satisfied ;   that  even  reform,  pushed  to  a  much  wider  extent  than 
the  prt'sont,  would  not  content  him.     No,  within  ibis  month  he  had  placed  upon 
rei.*ord  his  unaltered  and  unalterable  opinion,  that  Ireland  never  could  prosper  except 
by  a  reiK'ul  of  the  union — not,  indeed,  by  a  total  dissolution  of  the  conneaion  be* 
tween  the  two  countries,  but  by  a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union.     If  the  learned 
gentleman  said,  **  With  the  measure  of  reform  that  is  pro)x>sed  we  will  be  satutied, 
because  it  gives  to   Ireland  a  fair  influence  in  the  representative   body,"  there 
inig^ht  l>e  some  rea.son  for  assenting  to  this  bill;  but  when  he  said,  *'  Qive  me  that 
measure,  not  ad  the  end  I  look  tor,  but  as  the  means  by  which  I  can  proceed 
towards  the  attainment  of  another  object,"  the  learned  gentleman  afibrded  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  that  could  be  advanced  against  the  bill.     If  he  really  and 
sincerely  believed  that  that  other  object,  the  repeal  of  the  union,  wai  essential  to 
the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  Ireland,  he  would  be  an  advocate  for  it;  but  be 
saw  no  prospect  whatever  of  security  for  this  country,  no  prospect  of  pcaee  or 
prosperity  to  Ireland,  in  the  dissolution  of  that  legislative  union  which  now  con- 
nected the  two  countries.     The  desire  of  obtaining  the  re{)eal  of  that  union  made 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  so  anxious  for  reform;  and  the  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences of  its  repeal  made  liim  unwilling  to  increase  an  influence  which  was  to  be 
diriTted  with  all  its  energies  to  that  as  the  paramount  object.     The  learned  gentle- 
inan  said,  that  if  the  English   Ilou&e  of  Commons  were  to  reject  this  bill,  tbc 
conse()uence  would  he  the  election  of  an  independent  domestic  parliament  in  Ireland 
within  six  montlis.     The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  said,  that  the  House  bsd 
nothing  to  do  on  this  occasion  with  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  union.     Bat, 
could  it  be  denied  that  that  (piestion  was  an  essential  clement  of  consideration  on 
this  occasion,  when  they  were  told  that  this  Keform  Bill  could  not  be  a  permanent 
arran^^cment,  but  that  it  was  only  useful  as  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  domes- 
tic lefvislature  in  Ireland?     The  hon.  gentleman  who  ])receded  him  felt  so  many 
ditlic'ultu's  with  re>pect  to  the  ro|K'aI  of  the  union,  that  he  suggested  a  measure 
intcndt'd  to  s(»lve  those  ditliculties,  which  certainlv  a])]>eared  ten  thousand  timn 
W()r>{*  than  the  re-e>tahlisliment  even  of  the  old  Irish  Parliament.     lie  would  have, 
ii  appeared,  two  domestic  parliaments,  one  to  sit  in  England,  the  other  in  Ireland, 
which  sliould  meet  repectivcly  in  OctobcT  in  each  year,  for  the  pur]iose  of  settling 
the  doMiestic  concerns  of  the  two  countries ;  and  which,  at  a  later  period,  were  to 
form,  by  thoir  union,  an  Imperial  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  upon  all 
tlni^e  xihjects  in  which  le;^n>lati(>n  for  the  empire  generally  may  be  said  to  consist. 
Was  cM'r  ]irojcct  so  absurd?     How  would  it  be  possible  to  have  two  parliaments  in 
Kii^Iand,  with  ditlereiit  drgrci's  of  authority,  and  meeting  fur  different  purposes^ 
How  could  thiTC  he  an  Irish  Parliament,  tie<l  up  against  the  discussion  of  any  but 
UKToIy  doiiK'stic  concerns?    What  constituttnl  donie>tic  concerns?    Did  they  inclniie 
till'  national  force — the  ))ublic  debt — the  public  revenue?     If  tliey  did  not,  where 
\v:i>.  the  u>e  of  a  separate  parliauu-nt  ?  anil  if  they  did,  where  was  the  limitation  on 
it<  powers?     What  would  be  the  couseqiu-nce  of  such  a  ]>roceeding?     Ni>thing  but 
etiTi.al  discord  and  confusion.     Let  it  not  be  supposed,  after  thirty  yi*ars  of  union. 
tiiut  YOU  couid  replace  inatters  as  thev  stcNxl  before  that  union.     Bad  as  thcv  were 
then,  (hoy  wotil.i  Ikm'oiiu*  tenfold  wor^e  in  case  of  its  repeal.     Sup|>use  the  learned 
geiiilt-niau  cuuld  carry  his  plan  into  I'Xt'cution,  and  again  re-establish  a  dome»tif 
p:trliain('nt,  did  he  think  that  any  >ucli  measure  could  tend  to  the  peace  and  piv- 
s{M>rity  of  the  empire?     The  fir>t  quotion  to  1h'  seltlt*d  in  such  a  rase  would  be  tbc 
apportionment  <d'  the  debt  between  the  two  countries;  because,  if  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment wen'  to  e\irri><'  u  pnwer  of  taxation,  us  an  independent  parliament,  it  would 
U>  neee>s:iry,  in  the  fir>t  inManee,  to  deterniiite  what  portion  of  the  debt  should  be 
b'lrne  by  Kiiulaiid,  and  what  portion  should  be  su>tainitl  by  Ireland.     If  IrelaoJ 
toitk  her  jutt  {H>rtion  of  the  debt,  in  consequence  of  an  adjustment  between  the  two 
countries,  did  the  learniHl  gentleman  think  that  the  taxation  which  would  necessarily 
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be  imposed  upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  defray  the  interest  of  that  portion,  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  that  country?  How  many  other  questions  of  separate  inte- 
rest would  arise,  calculated  to  provoke  the  jealousies  and  conflicts  of  independent 
national  legislatures!  It  was  said  that  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  were  depressed 
by  the  competition  of  England,  and  that  a  domestic  parliament  would  give  redress. 
What,  then,  were  they  to  run  the  race  of  protecting  duties  and  prohibitions?  Was 
Ireland  to  interdict  the  import  of  cotton  goods,  and  England  to  retaliate  by  high 
duties  on  Irish  corn  ?  He  questioned  not  the  motives  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, but,  if  he  succeeded  in  his  plan,  instead  of  being  the  friend  of  his  country, 
he  would  prove  himself  her  very  worst  enemy.  Diflering  thus  completely  from  the 
learned  gentleman  as  to  the  ultimate  measures  to  which  the  learned  gentleman 
looked,  it  followed,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  he  should  object  to  furnish  the 
learned  gentleman  with  the  means  of  attaining  the  objects  he  had  in  view.  By 
what  means  did  the  learned  gentleman  propose  to  carry  the  measure  which  would 
be  entirely  destructive  of  the  legislative  union?  The  people  of  Ireland,  said  the 
learned  gentleman,  will  never  rest  until  they  obtain  it.  If  Ireland  were  never  to 
be  at  peace — if  she  were  to  be  involved  in  peq^etual  agitation — if  there  were  to  be 
clubs  in  every  town  and  every  county — if  Irish  interests  were  to  be  opposed  to  the 
English  on  every  occasion,  it  was  impossible  to  deny,  that  such  a  system  of  agita- 
tion mii^ht  ultimately  prevail,  and,  by  disgusting  each  country  with  the  other,  end 
in  a  dissolution  of  the  union  between  them.  But  why  were  these  interests  con- 
stantly to  be  brought  before  the  House  as  the  interests  of  rival  and  hostile  nations? 
were  they  never  to  lose  siu:lit  of  the  distinguishing  terms  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
— never  to  be  at  liberty  to  consider  themselves  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  same  king, 
without  reference  to  their  religious  creeds  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  just 
now  said,  "  Give  us  the  same  laws  in  Ireland  as  you  have  in  England."  This  was 
his  complaint — the  two  countries  are  under  dilFerent  laws.  Now,  he  begged  to  ask, 
in  re])ly — where  the  difterence  did  exist — was  it  a  difterenre  in  favour  of  England? 
Would  the  hon.  ^^entleman  be  content  to  abide  by  the  contract,  and  have  all  the 
laws  of  Euirlantl  ?  Would  he  have  the  same  amount  of  taxation  in  the  two  coun- 
tries? The  hon.  gentleman  wished  to  dry  up  the  ocean  that  divided  us;  and  he 
told  us  to  look  at  the  friendly  and  amicable  situalicm  in  which  France  and  Spain 
had  been  plaeinl  since  they  overcame  the  barrier  established  by  the  Pyrenivs.  The 
wish  of  the  learned  member  for  Kerry,  however,  from  whom  the  hon.  gentleman 
did  not  express  his  di-sent,  was,  not  to  dry  up  the  ocean,  but,  by  a  repeal  of  the 
loffi.-lative  union,  to  op])oso  a  new,  an  artificial,  and  an  insurmountable,  obstacle  to 
the  connection  between  tlie  two  countries.  The  hon.  gentleman  said.  Give  us  the 
same  laws  as  in  Kiji^land ;  but  what  course  did  that  hon.  gentleman  take  upon  the 
law  with  respect  to  tithes  ?  Did  he  propose  to  place  Ireland  under  the  English 
tithe  law?  Far  from  it;  his  wish  was  not  for  identity  of  tithe  law  in  the  two 
countries,  but  for  no  tithe  law  in  Ireland.  What  became  of  his  complaint,  that  the 
laws  were  not  the  same,  when  he  himself  was  labouring  to  establish,  both  in  respect 
to  taxation  and  to  tithe,  and  to  twenty  other  matters,  the  justice  and  the  necessity 
of  dilferent  laws  for  the  two  branches  of  the  enipire  ?  It  was  said  that  reform  could 
not  endanger  the  Prote-tant  religi(m — that  the  existence  of  that  religion  did  not 
depend  upon  the  nomination  borou^rhs;  but  a  reform  that  would  introduce  into  that 
House  a  va>t  majority  of  representatives  with  views  hostile  to  that  church, ^uuld 
endanger  tlie  church.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  &<«ked, 
Why  should  the  Church  of  Ireland  be  imder  any  alarm?  and  he  had  scarcely  put 
that  (pK'stion  when,  by  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence,  two  gentlemen  from  the 
House  of  LonN  came  to  the  table  witli  an  net  to  which  the  House  of  Lords  had 
given  their  assent,  entitled  "  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  tithes  in  certain 
ca*;es  in  iR'land,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church."  The 
preamble  of  the  bill  ^\as  to  this  etlect : — **  Wherejis,  a  combination  against  the  pay- 
ment of  tithe  has  for  some  time  existed  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  ordinary 
remedies  ])rovided  by  law  for  the  recovery  there*. f  have  been  evaded  and  defeated; 
and  whereas  a  great  number  of  the  clergy  have  been,  in  consequence,  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  gre.it  di^^tress,  by  being  de|)rive<l  of  their  legal  maintenance."  Why, 
when  they  were  passing  bills  with  such  preambles,  could  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
be  very  much  surprised  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  considered  itself  in  danger  ? 
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When  the  laws  were  defeated  by  illegal  combinatioiis— wlien  memben 
the  popular  voice  in  Ireland  denounced  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  a 
he  be  surprised  that  that  church  vie  wed  a  oaeasure  like  the  preteat  with  pT-"t»<r 
sensitiveness  and  anxiety?     The  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Conneli)  said,  ''lam 
not  an  enemy  to  the  Protestant  religion — I  never  declared  myself  an  enamy  to  the 
Protestant  Church  ;^*  but  he  added,  *^  though  I  have  not  declared  myaelf  an  enemj 
to  the  religion,  or  to  the  church,  still  1  urn  a  decided  enemy  to  the  property  of  tbie 
church."     The  learned  gentleman  said,  that  religion  might  exist  without  aueh  a  pro- 
vision for  its  supi>ort.    That  the  Church,  the  Established  Church  of  the  empire,  that 
Church  which  pleaded  the  prescription  of  300  years  in  favour  of  the  poaseseion  of  its 
property — that  that  Cliurch  was  to  consent  to  a  measure  which  would  deprive  it  of 
a  fMrtion  of  its  Ic^al  subsistence,  was  a  proposition  which  might  be  reconcilable  to 
the  sense  of  justice  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  which  it  would  be  some  time  befoie 
the  Church  of  Ireland  could  be  brought  to  understand,  or  which  it  would  submit  to 
without  remonstrating  against  it  as  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice.     With  regard  to 
the  Catholic  Relief  liill,  and  its  applicability  to  Ireland,  he  heard  one  bon.  gentle- 
man  lament  that  it  had  not  produced  the  consequences  that  were  anticipated;  sad 
he  had  been  anktHl,  whether  his  opinion  was  not  changed  as  to  the  policy  aif  the 
removal  of  tho  Catholic  disabilities.     He  might  lament  that  all  the  consequences 
anticipated  from  the  removal  of  those  disabilities  had  not  been  realiaed;  he  might 
lament,  and  deeply,  t«)0,  that  he  had  been  disappointed  as  to  the  course  which  some 
persons  had  pursiuMl ;  but  he  was  Ixiund  to  say,  that  he  never  could  think  that  it 
would  have  been  fctr  the  advanfap^e  of  Ireland,  or  for  the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  that  the  Catholic  question  should  have  remained  still  unsettled,  and  thai 
this  cause  of  excitement  and  tigitation  should  have  been  added  to  the  others  which 
were  disturbing  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Ireland.     If  he  had,  with  a  knowledge 
of  all  that  harl  pa*sc*d,  to  act  that  part  over  again,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
foresee  all  that  had  o'.'(rurre<l  since  the  ])as.sing  of  that  act,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in 
other  countries  in  KumiK?,  he  <lid  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  his  opinion  of  the  expe- 
diency of  settlin|!^  the  question  at  the  time  it  was  settU^l  would  be  confirmed.     At 
the  same  time  he  must  say,  he  did  not  think  that  the  question  would  have  been 
settled,  if  it  had  been  forese<>n  that  such  a  measure  as  this  Irish  Reform  Bill  was  to 
follow  within  the  period  of  three  years.     Changes  were  then  made  in  the  represen- 
tative system  of  Irt^Iand.  which  were  put  forwanl  as  motives  for  conceding  the  remoraJ 
of  tlie  Catholic  disahilitics;  and  if  the  people  of  this  country  could  have  known  si 
that  time,  that  in  the  course  of  threi>  years  the  changes  to  which  he  referred  wonM 
be  renden*d  of  non-eflriH.-t  by  a  lleform  Hill,  the  difliculties  in  the  way  of  the  removsl 
of  the  Catholic  disabilities  would  have  beiMi  insuperable.     When  the  priesthood  of 
1r(>Iand  excrrisixi  such  overpowering:  influence  over  the  AOs,  freeholders,  many  persoss 
were  induced  to  consent  to  the  Keliof  Hill,  l)ecause  it  was  accompanied  by  a  measure 
for  the  retluction  of  th:it  unju.<%t  intluonco  which  the  40».  franchise  conferred.    At 
that  rime  a  "rrcat  cvp<'rimi»nt  in  govfmnient  was  attempted:  for  the  removal  of  the 
disabilitirs  of  the  Catholics  was  in  itself  a  moral  and  political  revolution;  and  it 
would  have  be<*n  of  imuHrus(>  importance  to  have  permitted  that  measure  to  haves 
fair  trinl,  wirhout  a  second  experiment  wiiich  would  ti*nd  to  retard  its  sureess,  sad 
which  would  discourage  the  people  of  this  oountr^*  from  a(*qniescing  in  future  is 
any  measure  to  wiiich  they  have  a  repugnance.     They  would  find  by  experiengf, 
not  only  that  that  mea<un'  was  not  a  final  one,  but  that  the  concurrent  measure  bf 
which  it  wiis  accompanic<l,  and  which  induced  them  to  consent  to  it,  was  to  be 
altofrether  chan^red  by  a  pr(M'i.*cding  entenxl  into  three  years  afterwards.     On  iheM 
ground^,  then,  he  mu«t  r^'conl  by  his  vote  his  dissent  from  this  bill,     lie  thought  iti 
provisions  not  in  harmony  with  the  institutions  either  of  religion  or  of  prupertt  is 
the  conntnr  to  which  tht^*  were  to  be  applied;  that  their  tendency  was  to  incimess 
infliu-'nce  hostile  to  the  Kst;iblished  Church,  and  to  the  union  between  the  Ivs 
eonntries — and  that  their  adoption  at  the  present  time  was  inconsistent,  if  not  witk 
a  comnaet,  at  least  with  an  understanding,  that  the  settlement  made  in  I8S9  was  set 
to  b<'  disturbed.   For  thes4>  n^asons,  he  must  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  the  rsBpoasibiUty 
of  adopting  thi^  measnre,  if  no  material  alteration  was  to  be  made  in  it:  and  beiof; 
assured  that  no  such  alteration  was  in  contemplation,  or  would  be  Ikfounridy 
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sidcre*!,  he  knew  of  no  better  opportunity  than  the  present  of  giving  his  vote  against 
the  hill 

Mr.  Stanley  having  replied,  the  House  divided  on  the  original  motion: — Ayes, 
246;  Noes,  130;  Majority  11(3. 


AHOLITION  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

M.VY  30,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ewart,  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  Hill  for 
uholishing  capital  punishments  in  certain  cases. 

Sir  RoBEBf  Pkel,  to  a  certain  extent,  agreed  in  the  principle  of  the  bill;  he  was, 
at  the  same  time,  bound  to  say,  with  respect  to  one  particular  offence,  from  which 
the  punishment  of  death  was  removed  by  this  bill,  that  he  apprehended  great  evil 
might  possibly  arise  from  such  a  provision ;  he  alluded  to  the  offence  of  stealing  in 
a  dwelling-house,  which  stood  on  a  very  different  footing  from  other  offences  enu- 
merated in  the  bill.     There  was  a  wide  distinction  between  stealing  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  stealing  cattle.     In  the  latter  case,  ho  had  ever  been  an  advocate  for 
modifying  the  severity  of  the  law.     At  the  same  time,  his  view  had  always  been,  that 
such  a  modification,  to  be  etfectual  and  permanent,  should  be  g^radual ;  the  country 
then  became  reconciled  to  it,  and  the  legislature  was  enabled  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
mitigation  by  cautious  and  safe  experiments.     He  was  by  no  means  decided  as  to  the 
|[)olicy  of  an  immediate  and  absolute  remission  of  capital  punishment  in  the  case  of 
hor.-e- stealing.     That  otfence  stood  on  different  grounds  from  the  offence  of  cattle- 
stealinj:^.     The  moral  ^uilt,  indeed,  was  the  same;  but  the  inducements  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  two  offences  did  materially  differ.     In  the  case  of  the  horse,  the 
property  was  frecpiently  more  valuable,   the  protection  less,  and  the  chance  of 
detection  smaller;  not  only  because  the  animal  stolen  offered  the  means  of  escape, 
but  because,  from  the  demand  for  horses  in  foreign  countries — the  facilities  of  exporta- 
tion were  at  hand.     However,  if  the  House  was  of  opinion  that  the  punishment  of 
death  was  too  heavy  for  horse-stealing,  he  should  not  press  any  doubts  that  he  might 
entertain  upon  the  subject.     It  was  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  every  case  of  an 
ex|)criment  in  legal  enactments,  the  result  might  turn  out  to  be  very  different  from 
what  general  expectation  supposed  it  would  be.     Take  the  case  of  the  game  bill. 
He  was  as  fully  convinced  as  any  one  else  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
ex{)eriment  should  be  made;  but  that  experiment  had  not,  he  feared,  proved  satis- 
factory.   To  be  sure,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  passing  of  the  act,  an  encouragement 
might  have  been  given  to  poaeliin^,  which  would  soon  diminish,  and  perhaps  sufficient 
time  had  not  yet  elapswl  to  justify  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  crime  under  the  new 
law  with  the  state  ot'  it  under  the  old.     There  appeared,  however,  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  h^galizing  of  the  sale  of  game  would  have  the  effect  in  diminishing 
poaching,  which  it  was  expeeteil  and  intended  to  have.    With  respect  to  taking  away 
the  punishment  of  death  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  above  £5,  he  was  appre- 
hensive tliat  that  mi{^ht  prove  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  that  the  removal  of  the 
capital  punishment  might  hold  out  a  tem])tation  to  offenders.     It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  was  sometimes  a  very  aggravated  crime,  accompanied  with  gross 
breach  of  trust,  especially  in  such  a  city  as  London,  where  property  to  on  enormous 
amount  was  frequently  left  in  the  care  of  servants.     Such  a  case  as  this,  for  instance, 
might  possibly  arise — a  g^ang  of  mbl>ers  might  be  admitted  into  a  house,  through  the 
privity  of  a  servant ;  they  mi;rht  be  prepare*!  for  the  commission  of  acts  of  the  greatest 
violence  (though,  by  act^ident,  none  might  take  place),  and  yet,  as  there  was  no 
burglarious  entry  of  tht*  house,  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  property  stolen,  the 
lives  of  the  guilty  parties  would  not  bo  hazarded.     For  his  own  part,  he  could  hardly 
conceive  a  more  serious  offence  than  that  which  he  had  described;  and,  when  he 
considere<l  the  facility  with  which  crime  was  committed  in  the  metropolis,  he  must 
say.  that  ho  lookinl  u{M)n  this  as  a  most  dangerous  experiment.     He  therefore  trusted 
that  hon.  gentlemen  would  reserve  for  themselves  the  povror  of  making  an  alteration 
in  the  bill,  if  it  should  l)e  deemed  proper. 
In  reply  to  the  Attorney-^^neral, — 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  it  was  imposssibic  to  look  at  the  state  of  the  crinuDil 
law,  and  uf  the  prosecutions  in  this  eountry,  without  feeling  a  strong  desire  to 
improve  the  whole  system  connecre<l  with  criminal  prosecutions:  but  he  must  confess 
that  he  liad  founcl  the  greatest  di  liciilties  in  tlie  way  of  such  general  improvement. 
In  looking  at  the  state  of  the  cr.:niii:il  law  in  Scotland,  he  bad  always  considered 
that  botli  the  theory  and  the  pnietice  of  it  hud  much  to  recommend  them;  buttbeo. 
again,  tlie  difficulty  of  introducing  the  customs  of  another  country  into  this  would 
be  ver}' great;  so  that  it  did  not  follow,  even  though  it  was  conceded  that  the  system 
was  better  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  that  it  s^mitted  of  adaptation  to  the  latter 
country.     In  Scotland  there  was  this  great  advantage — that  there  was  a  public 
prosecutor,  or,  in  other  words,  a  ]>erson  who  never  acted  from  feelings  of  anger  or 
irritation — ^  ho  never  prosecutcMi  vaguely  or  lightlv,  or  allowed  a  person   charsed  to 
esca}>e  through  favour  or  partiality,  or  the  unwillingness  to  incur  the  trouw  and 
cx|>ense  of  prosecution.     In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  were  generally 
disincliniti  to  prosecute:  when  a  man  was  robbed,  his  first  impulse  was  probably  tu 
punish  the  otlendor;  but,  after  three  or  four  days^  reflection,  he  began  to  weigh  the 
cost  of  prosecution,  both  in  money  and  time,  and  speedily  came  to  the  conclusioD, 
that  to  exert  himself  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  the  culprit  would  be  (to  adopt  a 
vulgar  saying)  throwing  good  money  after  bad;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  there 
were  few  men  so  public-spiritiMl  as  willingly  to  undertake  the  vindication  of  the  law. 
Surely  that  was  a  defective  system  which  threw  ufMo  an  individual,  already  aggrieved 
by  the  loss  of  property,  the  serious  additional  expense  of  making  a  public  example  of 
the  thief.     With  respect  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  it  was  impossible  to  deny, 
that  our  state  of  secondary  punishment  was  most  ineflieient.     But,  though  it  was 
very  easy  to  make  that  assertion,  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  very  difficult  to  introduce 
a  more  effective  system.     In  the  first  place,  he  could  not  admit  that  the  fear  of  deith 
had  no  etf'ect  on  the  mind  of  a  man  about  to  commit  an  offence;  it  sorely  had.  at 
least,  as  much  effect  in  deterring  him  from  the  crime  as  it  could  have  in  deterring 
an  a<^rieved  party  from  prosecution.     But  in  what  did  the  secondary  punishmeots 
of  this  country  consist?     In  imprisonment,  and  in  transiMjrtation.     Now,  take  the 
case  of  Fauntleroy,  for  instance.    Would  his  case  have  bi»en  adequately  met  by  either 
of  these  pumMiiuents?     Supposing  he  had  l)een  imprisoui'd,  ami  supposing  he  had 
contrivLHl  to  retain  (which  was  extremely  likely)  a  large  |)ortion  of  his  ilUgotten 
proiM.>rty,  it  would  have  l)ei>n  difficult  to  prevent  the  ap])lication  of  it,  in  some  way 
or  oiher,  to  his  advantage.     If  \w  was  visited  with  more  than  ordinary  severity,  and 
be  conduct«>d  himself  plausibly,  he  would  become  an  object  of  ])ublic  sympathy,  and 
of  constant  solicitation  in  his  favour.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  baa  been  sent  to 
New  South  Wales,  could  he  have  been  subjectL><l  thcr»^  to  any  degrading  species  of 
servitude?     Would  it  not  have  re\olte    public  feeling  tu  see  a  man  of  talent  and 
education  iilling  a  menial  ofliccy     The  immediate  spectacle  of  inflictions  so  onsoit- 
able  to  the  previous  habits  and  accpiirerricnts  of  an  offen<ler  soon  awakens  a  sympathy, 
wiiich  is  more  powerful  than  the  fn'lini;  of  resentment  at  his  crime,  or  even  than  the 
sense  of  the  abstract  justice  of  the  punishment.     With  respect  to  the  proper  punish- 
ment  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  ho  nuist  again  take  an  opportunity  of  saying, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  legislature  ought  to  take  the  matter  most  seriously  into  its 
consideration  iH'fore  it  consented  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  In  all  casci 
coming  under  this  head.     Supposing  a  servant  opirned  bis  master  s  door  to  a  gaof 
of  thieves,  and  4:^000  or  4!4,(>0<;)  worth  of  property  was  .Molen;  was  not  that  a  mml 
serious  case?     If  the  same  robbery  were  commit tetl  by  means  of  a  burglarj,  it  wouM 
subject  the  otf(>niler  to  capital  punishment;  was  not  the  moral  guilt  at  least  as  grx'Sl 
in  the  ca*o  wliich  he  siippostnl,  wherein  there  w.is  a  gross  breach  of  trust;  and  was 
not  tlie  daiii^^er  to  society  at  least  equal!"     Tlie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  pal 
the  ea.oc  of  a  man  stealiii^^  a  ;rreat-coat:  that  that  otfence  should  be  pmii shed  with 
death,  was  certainly  very  revolfiiior;  ami  he,  for  one,  would  give  bis  ready  eonseot 
to  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  would  preclude  the  possibility  nf  such  an  inflictioo. 
Hut  this  hill  went  much  further;  it  attempliMl  no  distinct'.'  ii,  but  cx«%mpted,  without 
rpialiHcatifMi,  the  crime  of  ^.tcalinir  in  a  dwellinjr-house,  however  aggravated,  frwni 
the  punishment  of  death.     Froui  hi-;  experience  ot  the  state  of  crime  in  I^ndnn,  of 
thedes{>erate  characters  it  containnl,  ami  of  the  inelliciency  of  secondarj'  piinishmcr.t, 
as  at  present  admii;i^teri'd,  he  certainly  niu&t  confess,  that^be  viewed  Uiis  alteraliua 
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in  the  law  with  apprehension;  and  he  thought  that  the  evil  ot*  retaining  the  capital 
punishment,  at  Ie<ast  for  the  most  aggravated  cases  of  rohhery  in  a  dwelling-house, 
was  less  than  the  probahle  evil  of  encouraging  desperate  offenders  to  the  commission 
of  a  very  serious  crime,  by  the  assurance  of  complete  indemnity  so  far  as  their  lives 
were  concerned. 

Several  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


INTERFERENCE  IN  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  PORTUGAL. 

June  1,  1832. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  arising  out  of  some  questions  put  by  Sir  R.  Vyvyan 
to  Viscount  Palmcrston  on  this  subject, — 

Sib  Robkrt  Peel  said,  I  wish  to  put  one  question  to  my  noble  friend,  which  I 
trust  he  will  have  no  objection  to  answer,  as  the  House  is  already  in  possession  of 
most  of  the  information  which  government  can  afford  on  the  subject.  In  the  month 
of  April,  1831,  a  demand  for  compensation  was  made  on  the  Portuguese  government, 
for  certain  grievances  and  losses  alleged  to  have  boen  suffered  by  British  subjects; 
the  correspondence  on  which  subject  is  already  before  the  House.  I  now  wish  to 
know  whether  the  government  has  made  any  fresh  demands  upon  Portugal  on  ac- 
count of  similar  losses  and  grievances,  the  dates  of  which  are  prior  to  the  month  of 
April,  1831  ? 

Viscount  Palmcrston  :  It  is  true,  that  a  few  months  ago  a  further  representation 
to  the  Portuguese  government  was  made  on  account  of  some  individual  claims,  some 
of  which  were  made  previously  to  April,  1831. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  I  am  aware  that  when  there  is  a  question  of  Breach  of  Privilege 
before  the  House,  it  is  vory  inconvenient  to  enter  into  discussions  on  questions;  but, 
I  must  say,  that  I  tliink  my  noble  friend  ought  to  take  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
to  the  House,  how  it  happens,  that  when  a  demand  Was  made  on  Portugal  for  pecu- 
niary compensation — a  demand  which  apparently  contained  the  whole  of  the  British 
claims  up  to  that  date — the  government  should  choose  the  present  opportunity, 
pregnant  as  it  is  withembarrassingcircumstancesto  the  reigning  prince  of  Portugal, 
for  making  a  fresh  demand  for  claims,  really  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  former 
demand.  Such  a  course  appears  to  me  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  neutrality 
which  my  noble  friend  professes,  unless  he  can  show  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  present  demand  is  made,  were  not  within  the  cognizance  of  the  goyem- 
inent  at  the  time  of  the  last  demand. 

Viscount  Palmerston  having  explained, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted  tliat  it  was  not  expressly  asserted,  that  the  whole  of  the 
British  claims  were  put  forward  in  April,  1831 ;  but,  if  he  remembered  right,  the 
communication  from  the  British  government  to  the  Portuguese  government  contained 
some  such  expression  as  this — that  the  Portuguese  government  having  refused  to 
make  reparation  for  certain  losses  incurred  by  British  subjects,  his  Migesty's  govern- 
ment had  come  to  the  determination  of  making  the  following  demand:  there* 
fore,  must  say,  that  though  thb  was  not  a  direct  ultimatum,  it  was  something  very 
like  an  implied  one. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 


MUNICIPAL  POLICE. 

June  4,  1832. 

Sir  Robeht  Peel  hoped  the  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  would  allow  him  to  call  bi« 
attention  to  a  subject  of  much  importance,  on  which,  from  the  situation  he  had  held, 
he  felt  much  interest.  A  considerable  time  back,  a  recommendation  from  the  Crown 
had  directed  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  establishment  of  municipal  police 
through  the  country,  and  the  House  had  pledged  itself  that  it  would  take  tne  subieot 
into  consideration.     Since  that  time,  no  measure  relating  to  it  bad  been  proposed  by 
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government.  lie  wisboil  to  know,  therefore^  whether  government  had  any  intantkm 
of  bringing  forward  sonic  nicasurc  of  the  kind,  or  whether,  finding  an  obstnictioo 
to  buch  a  measure  from  local  causes,  they  hod  abandoned  the  idea  altogether  F  1 1 
was  very  desirable  to  know  whether  they  had  abandoned  the  matter,  because,  in  thai 
case,  many  parts  of  tlie  country  would  be  disposed  to  take  such  steps  as  wouU 
supply  the  licficicncy,  and  establish  a  police  of  their  own. 

Loni  Althorp  stated,  that  he  could  not  pledge  himself  to  introduce  any  mcasun* 
on  the  subject  during  the  present  session. 

8ir  Robert  Pool  thought  that  the  city  had  the  power  to  make  any  alterations  in 
its  police  without  the  necessity  of  any  legislative  measure.  His  question  had  no 
relation  to  the  city  of  London,  but  rather  to  those  places  in  the  cotmtiy  which  would 
take  steps  for  establishing  local  police,  if  they  understood  that  no  general  measure 
on  that  subject  wore  intended. 


PARLL\MENTARY  REFORM. 
Jink  4,  18.*V2. 

The  Si)eaker  announced  tliat  tiie  Parliamentary  Reform  Hill  for  England  lia-l 
received  the  sanction  of  the  llou^e  of  Lords,  with  certain  amendments. 

Lord  Althorp  nioveil,  "That  the  H«»use  take  into  consideration  the  Lords*  amend- 
ments to  the  Itcform  Rill  (in  the  next  day,  and  that  the  amcndnicnts  lio  printed." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

JrNB/>,  l.S:)2. 

Lord  John  Russell  movc<l  the  Order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
Lonls'  amendment*^  to  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

The  noble  lonl,  after  explaining  the  amendments,  had  great  pleasure  in  rtatini; 
that  none  of  those  Utnifits  which  tlie  bill  was  intended  to  elfect,  wimUl  be  in  any 
degree  dimini^hed  or  impaired  by  what  hail  taken  place  since  the  bill  luid  left  that 
House. 

Sir  Edward  Sng<len  and  Ixird  Althorp  having  addresst>d  the  House, — 

Sir  RuiiKHT  Pkp:l  said,  that  the  question  before  the  House  being,  whether  they 
should  iissent  to  certain  amendments  introduced  by  the  House  of  Lords  into  the 
Reform  Rill,  he,  without  hesitation,  would  declare  that  he  was  ready  to  give  lii« 
UAsent  to  them ;  nay,  more,  that  if  they  had  bi>en  pro|>ohed  for  his  adoption  Ivt 
night,  without  even  Ix'iiig  printetl,  he  should  have  lieen  ready  to  signif}*  his  acqui- 
escence;  for  he  wa^^  one  of  llio--e  who  tliou«>ht,  that  it  would  be  a  mere  mockery  to 
consider  the  value  of  amendments  ma^le  by  a  Ijody  which  was  not  in  the  exercise  of 
its  iiidei)endent  con<tltuti(»na]  povvcrs.  ITnder  other  circumstances  as  ttiose  amcitd- 
meuts  extende<i  to  five  or  six  pages,  and  as  they  related  to  the  most  important  act 
that  had  been  passed  during  the  last  century,  he  might  have  been  inchned  to  a!>k 
for  some  days  to  consider  them;  yet,  >\hen  he  called  to  mind  that  they  were  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Hout^e  of  Lonis  under  menace  and  compnl^ion,  he  cared  nut  on 
what  day,  or  how  soon,  he  should  be  invited  to  agri'C  to  them.  They  were  mere 
amendments  of  detail  pcmntted  by  the  ministers,  and  not  amendments  reflecting 
the  real  0]>inions  and  indeiK'ndent  judgment  of  the  House  of  Ix>rds.  Tlie  nohle  lonl 
had  gravely  cotigratulatt^l  the  House  u[)(m  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  essential 
])rinciples  of  the  bill  had  not  been  altered  by  those  amendments,  and  surely  he 
might  have  sparinl  this  taunt  upon  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  "Who  ever 
dn>amed  that  those  amendments  had  been  intnMlueiHl  bv  a  House  of  Lords  in  full 
posse>viion  of  its  legi>lative  and  deliberative  powers?  NVas  it  not  notorious  that 
threats  were  held  out  to  them — was  it  not  nfitorious  that  they  were  menaced  by  a 
new  creation  of  Peer>,  unless  they  ]>as>e<l  this  measure  without  any  alteration  of  its 
essential  principles?  The  noble  lonl  had  acknowle<lged  that  a  creation  of  iVcrs 
had  lieen  intended  for  the  puqiose  of  earr^'ing  the  whole  hill,  and  he  had  justiSed 
the  exercise  of  the  priTogative,  if  it  had  been  found  necessary,  by  a  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country.  Rut  did  not  the  noble  lord's  admi^ion  prove,  that 
the  House  of  l^nls  hiid  p:l^^cil  the  Reform  Rill  under  eircumstai:c-c-s  and  in  a  state 
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Dothing  short  of  compulsion  ?  lit'  (Sir  R.  Pool)  bail  no  hctsitation  in  sayiiijr,  thai  if 
he  hatl  bt»on  a  Poor,  ho  would  havo  persisted  in  opposing  tlio  hill,  porfoirtly  unin- 
fluenced by  the  consideration  whotlior  such  a  course  of  procoodirijr  niiglit  po?»sihly 
lead  to  the  creation  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  Peers.  He  would  rather  havt»  forced  tlio 
povernnient  into  the  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  than  havo  refraininl  from 
jfiving  his  opposition  to  the  Uefonn  Bill.  He  was  rc^ady  to  admit,  however,  that 
uf*er  what  IumI  taken  place, — that  after  the  failure  of  his  Majesty  to  form  an  admi- 
nistration, and  after  thesiuiation  in  which  hi"*  Majesty  and  the  country  were  placed  — 
he  was  ready  to  atlmit,  he  repeate<l,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  considered 
the  case  as  alteriHl,  and  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  slij^htest  rof]i>ction  could  be 
cast  U|)on  men  who,  in  such  a  position  of  atfair^(,  and  swayed  by  the  most  honour- 
able motivoN,  had  abstaininl  from  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  functions,  in  order 
to  rescue  the  king  from  a  d  lemma  in  which  no  sovereign  in  this  country  bad  ever 
before  been  placixi.  The  noble  lord  had  refL-rred  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  passing  of  this  act  \%as  about  to  take  place,  and  he  had  statinl  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  the  tranrpiillity  and  welfare  of  the  country.  Now,  admitting  for  a  moment 
the  noble  lonl's  proposition — allowing  that  the  country  had  been  wrought  up  into 
such  a  state  of  excitement  that  no  safe  alternative  was  left  them  but  to  pass  this  bill  — 
still  he  would  say,  that  the  government  were  themselves  to  blime  for  the  necessity 
whirh  thus  left  no  choice,  no  <Iiscretion  to  the  legislature.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
conduct  of  his  Majesty's  government  >ince  lliis  hill  had  been  introducofi,  their  studious 
eflorts  to  fan,  ratlier  than  to  Jissuage,  the  tlame  of  exoitement  which  the  mere  produc- 
ti"n  of  such  a  nu*asure  was  certain  to  create,  had  involvinl  them  in  their  present  dif- 
("cilty.  He  was  reidy  to  ;ul:nif,  thtit  it  would  Ijc  hanlly  fair  to  make  the  government 
nspousibh'  for  the  imprudent  ar'ts  of  any  individual.  The  noble  bird  had  admitted, 
that  he  wa<  ]»ersonally  acq'ia'nted  with  one  that  had  l)een  named  in  this  debate  (C'olo- 
md  .Jones),  but  claimel  a  right  to  be  exempted  from  any  respcmsibility  on  account  of 
bis  acts  or  sentiments.  He  could  not  deny  Biich  a  right  on  the  ])art  of  the  noble  Ion! ; 
but  this  hi?  would  tell  him,  tliat  the  acts  pcrformwl,  and  the  siMiliments  avowetl  by 
the  menilKTSof  the  government  themselves,  were  calculati*d  to  add  to  the  excitement 
which  pn^vailed;  and  for  these,  ami  not  for  the  violence  of  others,  did  he  hold  the 
government  responsible.  The  noble  lonl  (Lonl  Althorp)  must  riM'ollect  the  declara- 
tion whirh  he  himself  made  at  a  i>eriod  when  this  country  was  agitated  from  one  end 
to  the  other — the  noble  lord  must  recollect,  that  at  such  a  peri^Kl,  he,  being  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  t(K>k  upon  himself  to  justify  the  exhibition  of  the  tri-colored 
flag,  even  under  the  eyes  of  the  Sovereign  [hear,  hear].  Some  hon,  gentlemen 
belli od  the  noble  lord  might  cheer  that  sentiment,  and  cf)nsider  the  expression  of  it 
ere<li table  to  the  noble  lonl ;  but  he  wouUl  assert,  that  a  sentiment  of  the  kind  should 
fievcr  have  bei-n  uttertil  by  a  responsible  minist<T  of  the  Crown,  who  was  anxious 
to  <r»othe  the  violence  of  an  inflamed  iM)puIaee.  He  lK.'licved  that  it  yfVL<  afterwards 
admitted  by  some  of  the  noble  lonl's  friends  that  it  was  a  hasty  declaration;  but 
Ik'  did  not  think  that  the  noble  lord  was  less  responsible  for  the  utterance  of  if. 
D^'clarations  eipuilly  dangerous  to  the  public  ])eaee  had  beiMi  made  by  the  noble 
lonl,  the  mendxT  for  DcNonshire.  [Lord  .lohn  Russell  here  observwl  that  he 
\vu\  not  adviscnl  th<?  n'fusal  to  pay  taxes.]  ^J'he  noble  lonl  entirely  mistook  him. 
He  never  nK>ant  to  impute  to  the  noble  h>nl  a  participation  in  the  alMiminablc 
doctrine,  that  a  subject  of  the  king,  upon  his  own  honsc  of  existing  grievances  or 
imiivrinary  wn>ng«.  was  justiticnl  in  refusing  the  payment  of  taxes.  What  he  meant 
to  refer  t«j  was,  a  letter  (d*  the  noble  lord's  whicli  had  bwn  published,  in  which  the 
op|)oMtion  of  the  Ib-u^e  of  lx>rds  to  the  Reform  liill  was  characterised  as  the 
**  \\hisj>er  of  a  factio!!.''  When  expressions  such  as  these,  with  reference  to  the 
JIou<e  of  Peers,  fell  from  ])erfons  tilling  the  situations  of  minist(*rs  of  the  Cntwn, 
what  other  ]Mir}Mj>e  crould  they  serve  but  to  add  to  the  excitement  that  alreoily 
existe<l,  and  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  independent  councils  of  that  branch 
of  the  legislature?  It  certainly  was  not  just  to  make  individuals  of  a  party  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  violent  declarations  of  the  journals  which  os]MUise<l  their 
principles  or  advocateil  tbi'ir  views;  but,  on  the  other  band,  if  they  found  (me 
newspafHT  in  the  constant  habit  of  publishing  matters  that  could  only  come  from 
persons  in  official  sitiiations,  and  afterwanis  pnmmlg.itiog  sentiments  of  the  most 
revolting  nature,  cah'ula'rd  to  excite  a  def}H>rute  mob  to  the  a8sasi>iDation  of  tho«c 
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who  were  opposed  to  them  in  polltiral  opinions — the  public  could  not  euSHj  dii- 
criminate— they  saw  the  prompters  to  violence  on  one  (lay,  mode  the  choseo  oigaiu 
of  tiie  government  on  the  nrxt — and  inferred  that  while  such  a  connection  ex* 
istcd,  tlie  govemmont  did  not  Iieurtily  and  ellectnally  condemn  the  atrocioos 
language  to  which  he  referred.  The  acts  of  his  Mujesty*s  ministers,  the  declaia- 
tions  which  they  hod  made,  and  the  conduct  which  they  had  so  unwisely,  and,  for 
the  countr}',  so  unfortunately,  pursued — these  were  the  things  which  had  brought 
us  to  the  present  pass,  and  for  which  his  Majesty *s  government  were  held  jostly 
responsible.  He  viewed  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  apprehension  the  passing  this 
bill.  He  might  admit,  that  there  was  no  other  alternative  now  left  to  them  but  to 
pa:$s  it — he  niiglit  admit  that  the  House  of  Lonls  had  no  other  means  of  escaping 
irom  the  annihilation  of  their  independenee,  but  to  withdraw  their  opposition  Irom 
the  bill ;  but  they  might  depend  upon  it,  that  the  passing  of  this  measure,  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  ])a.«s,  would  form  a  fatal  precedent,  one  to  which  his 
Majesty's  government  might  again  and  again  recur  for  the  purpose  of  proeuring 
assent  to  otlier  measures,  whieh,  in  obeilieneo  to  the  popular  clamour,  thev  might 
bring  forward.  Whenever  the  government  came  to  deal  with  the  corn-laws,  or 
other  questions  calculated  to  excite  the  feelings  and  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
people,  the  preeeilent  furnished  hy  the  present  occasion  would  be  appealed  to;  and 
if  they  should  be  placed  in  similar  eireumstances  of  ditBcidty  and  excitement,  the 
neces^ity  of  restoring  tnuiquillity  would  be  made  a  plea  for  menacing,  and,  if 
necessary,  for  dotroying  the  indopeiidenee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  could  not 
avoid  again  referring  to  the  sentinu-nts  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Milton) 
was  understood  to  have  avowed  on  a  recent  occasion.  That  noble  lord,  it  was  said, 
had  stated,  that  if  his  Majesty  fornuMl  any  other  government  than  the  present, 
or  if  he  refused  to  give  the  royal  as>ent  to  the  Reform  Bill,  he  (Lord  Milton)  would 
refuse  to  pay  the  taxes.  How  could  they  expect  obedience  to  the  laws  if  such 
were  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  persons  in  high  stations  ?  Would  the  p  lorLT 
classes  of  society  (piictly  submit  to  the  payment  of  thuir  taxes,  if  the  noble  loni, 
who  was  blessed  with  an  affluence  whieh  they  did  not  possess,  should  rc*fuse  to  pay 
those  to  whicli  he  was  subject  ?  l.'pon  what  grounds,  or  by  what  right,  would  he 
enforce  the  ])ayment  of  tithes,  or  rates,  or  rent,  if  his  was  the  true  doctrine — that 
men  on  their  own  view  of  public  grifvanees  were  justified  in  resisting  the  authority 
of  law  ?  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  knew  not  how  any  regular  government  could  hie 
maintained,  if  ])tT>ons  filling  the  situation  in  society  of  the  noble  lord — the  sup- 
porters and  the  friends  of  the  government — shouhl  set  an  example,  which  evidently 
tendiHl  to  a  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society,  and  to  the  destruction  of  alt  law 
and  all  social  order.  IIow%  he  n'peated,  could  government  exist,  if  each  individual, 
following  the  example  of  tlie  nohle  lord,  was  to  constitute  his  own  feelings  and 
passions,  and  not  the  law,  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  and  u:ake  himself  the  sole 
judge  of  the  policy  and  duty  of  ol>eilienee  to  his  sovereign  f  He  had  already  said, 
that  he  looked  with  a))preliension  to  the  eonseipiences  to  be  expected  from  tlie 
passing  of  this  measure.  At  the  same  time,  no  man  in  the  country  would  more 
desire  to  set*  the  failure  of  his  own  predictions,  and  no  man  would  do  more  to  pre- 
vent, if  pos>ible,  their  accomplishment.  They  were  now  ujion  the  ere  of  that  which 
the  nohle  lonl  (lord  Althorp)  and  his  right  lion,  colleague  (Mr.  Stanley)  had 
acknowle<lged  to  be  a  perilous  ex(K'riuuMit.  That  was  the  expression  used  by  the 
right  lion,  gentleman,  ami,  in  his  o|)inion,  most  correctly  used.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  thonght  it  the  duty  of  all  persf)ns,  and  more  especially  of  those 
connei'ted  with  the  exivutive  government,  to  diminish  a»  much  as  possible  the 
admitted  peril  of  the  cxi)eriinent;  and.  as  much  would  depend  upon  the  issue  of  the 
first  general  election,  h«>  diil  hope  that  a  dis^olution  would  not  take  place  without 
the  pasi-iiig  of  tho>e  precautionary  measures  by  whieh  even  the  authors  of  ibe 
Reform  Hill  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  accompaniiHl.  He  was  aware  that  there 
was  a  elau>e  in  the  bill,  giving  the  government  the  ]Hiwer  of  disstdving  the  par- 
liament without  waiting  for  the  pas>ing  of  the  boundary  bills,  or  the  completion  nf 
the  registry.  He  apprehended,  ho^^ever.  that  that  clause  was  assented  to  by  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  express  assurance  of  bis  Maji*sty's  government,  thai 
it  was  meant  to  meet,  not  a  practical,  but  a  theoretical  dilliculty;  not  a  probable, 
but  a  barely  possible  occurrence.    The  clause  hud  been  proposed  and  pasted  for 
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the  single  purpose  of  guarding  against  an  embarrassment  which  might  arise  in  the 
event  of  a  demise  of  the  Crown  before  the  assembly  of  the  new  parliament.  He  did 
not  believe,  therefore,  that  the  King's  government  contemplated  a  measure,  than 
which,  he  would  say,  a  greater  fraud  could  not  be  committed  on  the  parliament, 
namely,  a  dissolution,  under  the  present  circumstances,  without  the  passing  of  the 
boundary  bill  and  the  completion  of  the  registry  It  was  only  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  boundary  bills  would  be  passed  previous  to  a  dissolution,  that  the 
clause  he  had  referred  to  had  been  inserted  in  the  bill.  If  a  dissolution  were  now 
resorted  to,  and  if  the  persons  possessed  of  the  new  right  of  voting  should  be  allowed 
to  exercise  it  without  the  check  of  registration,  the  greatest  calamity  would  be 
inflicted  on  the  country;  for  he  would  again  repeat,  that  the  character  of  our  future 
measures  would  mainly  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  first  general  election.  He 
was  sure  that  on  that  side  of  the  House  no  unnecessary  delay  or  obstruction  would 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  passing  of  the  boundary  bills.  Let  the  noble  lord 
opposite  take  what  course  hn  sliould  think  most  expedient  to  facilitate  their  passing, 
and  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  promise  him  that  no  vexatious  impe<liment  should 
be  otforcd.  As  the  present  was  a  self-condemned  parliament,  it  was  not  likely  that 
it  would  ever  again  meet  for  the  transaction  of  public  business ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
preparatory  measures  were  completed,  a  dissolution  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  At  the  same  time  he  hoj>e(l  there  would  bo  an  interval  in  which  the  present 
exciteti  feeling  might  give  place  to  more  sober  views.  He  heard  with  regret  the 
declaration  last  night  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  who,  though  he 
formerly  told  them  that  this  was  to  be  a  final  measure,  then  said  that  he  did  not 
care  whether  the  amount  of  qualification  were  fixed  at  £10  or  £5,  as  he  was  sure, 
after  the  passing  of  this  measure,  to  be  able  to  insist  on  the  latter  as  the  limit. 
Taking  that  declaration  as  an  index  of  present  temper,  he  thought  that  timtf 
should  be  afforded  for  abating  the  passions  and  cooling  the  excitement  of  the 
people.  What  man,  he  would  ask,  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  country, 
could  advocate  the  existence  of  these  political  associations,  whose  avowed  object  was, 
to  control  the  right  of  voting  ?  He  understood  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  interfere  with  these  political  unions ;  but  they  expressed 
their  confident  hope  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  would  ensure  their  suppres- 
sion. But  if  the  political  unions  made  their  sittings  permanent,  if  they  obtained 
the  control  over  the  right  of  voting  conferred  by  the  bill — whatever  hon.  gentlemen 
might  think  of  the  form  of  government  under  which  we  had  been  living  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  in  his  opinion  there  had  been  no  grievance  heretofore  sustxuned  half  so 
intolerable  a««  the  domination  which  was  to  come.  He  hoped  that  his  M^esty*s 
government  wore  justified  in  the  confidence  which  they  placed  in  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  of  England;  but,  if  they  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  he  hoped 
they  would  then  have  confidence  in  the  goo<i  sense  of  the  legislature,  and  in  the 
strength  of  tlw?  constitutional  power  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  would 
rescue  them  from  the  wretched  and  degraded  tyranny  under  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  compelktl  to  live.  Hy  the  King's  Speech,  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  the  ministers  were  in  some  measure  plea^%d  to  this.  In  his  speech  his  Ma- 
je-sty  says, — "  Sincerely  attached  to  our  free  constitution,  I  can  never  sanction  any 
interferenee  with  the  legitimate  exercise  of  those  rights  which  secure  to  my  people 
the  privileges  of  discussing  and  making  known  their  grievances;  but,  in  respecting 
thc^e  rights,  it  is  also  my  duty  to  prevent  combinations,  under  whatever  pretext, 
whieh,  in  their  form  and  character,  are  incompatible  with  all  regular  government, 
and  are  e<{ually  o{)pose<l  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  law;  and  I  know 
that  I  shall  not  a[)|)eal  in  vain  to  my  faithful  subject^,  to  second  my  determined 
re.-solution  to  repress  all  illegal  proceedings  by  which  the  peace  and  security  of  my 
dominions  may  be  endangercni."  They  were  then  about  to  give  their  final  assent  to 
that  bill,  the  desire  lor  which  was  said  to  be  the  chief  cause  and  justification  of  Poli- 
tical Unions.  With  the  cause,  then,  the  effect  ought  also  to  cease.  If  it  did  not,  it 
would  l)er()me  tlie  duty  of  this  House  to  consider,  before  the  separation  of  parlia- 
ruent,  the  propriety  of  redeeming  the  pledges  placed  in  the  mouth  of  his  Majesty, 
and  of  putting  au  end  to  proceeding'',  the  continuance  of  which  was  declared  from 
the  throne  to  be  inconsistent  with  all  good  government,  and  opposed  alike  to  the 
pni\i>ions  and  spirit  of  tlu^  law.  and  to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
84-VoL  II. 
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In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Stanley, — 

Sir  Kobort  Peel,  in  explanation,  denied  that  he  required  a  creation  of  Foen 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  tbo  menaoe  wai 
than  a  creation.  In  answer  to  the  allegation  that  the  late  gOTerninent  had 
every  species  of  reform  in  the  Church,  he  begged  to  remiiKl  the  right  bon.  gentle- 
man, that  the  late  government  had  issued  a  commission  to  enquire  Into  the  state  of 
the  Church,  with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  unions,  and  had  eflrected  the  Tithe  Com- 
position Act.  lie  might,  on  some  future  occasion,  ask  the  right  hon.  genlkmin 
now  far  the  present  government  had  acted  on  the  recommendation  of  that  eommii- 
sion.  Reform  was  too  wide  a  question  for  him  to  enter  upon  in  an  exphination;  hot 
he  must  remark,  that  it  was  natural  that  the  excitement  of  the  people  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  government,  for  ho  well  remembered  that  when  the  noble  lord  oppi^ 
site  (Ixird  J.  UussoU)  gave  his  supi)ort  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Canninr,  who 
was  opposed  dotermin«lIy  to  reform,  that  the  noble  lord's  justification  of  hu  own 
conduct  was  this,  that  the  people  of  England  had  become  careless  about  raform,  and 
that  on  account  of  their  indifference  he  should  never  come  forward  widi  any 
sure  of  reform  again. 

After  some  discussion,  the  amendments  to  the  bill,  as  proposed  by  the  Lords, 
agreed  to. 


CLAIMS  OF  THE  PRINCES  OF  INDIA. 

June  14,  1832. 

Sir  John  ^falcolm  moved  for  copies  of  all  correspondence,  since  May  1831,  be- 
twei'n  the  Commissioners  for  conducting  the  afiairs  of  India,  and  the  Direeton  of 
the  KvLi^t  India  Company,  respecting  the  i)ecuntary  claims  of  British  sulnMts,  or 
native  Indian  princes,  or  other  natives  of  British  India,  subject  to  the  anthorily  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

Sir  RonKRT  Pkkl  was  convinced  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  most  nnfit 
tribunal  fur  the  consideration  of  questions  of  this  kind;  and  he  hoped,  thcrelbie, 
that  the  charter  of  the  Company  would  not  be  renewed  without  their  consenting  lo 
the  appointment  of  some  body,  whether  members  of  the  Privy  Conneil,  or  a  Special 
Committee,  who  would  relieve  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  odium  of  resistiag 
the  just  applications  of  individual,  through  a  sense  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  pre- 
ee<ient,  or  from  a  conviction  of  their  own  incompetency,  llie  Iloute  had  loHowed 
this  course  with  respect  to  elections,  and  he  did  not  know  why  they  should  not  ahn 
adopt  it  with  resfiectto  the  claims  of  individuals,  which  were  always  considered  with 
favour  when  made  against  powerful  bodies  or  companies.  Ho  must  slrongly  oljert 
to  the  appointment  of  couimittecs  to  investigate  such  claims,  when  made  by  indivi- 
duals against  the  East  India  Company,  bei^auso  that  was  calculated  to  shake  the 
authority  of  that  Company  in  India.  He  did  not  know  the  intentions  of  goieni- 
ment  on  this  subject.  [Ixird  Alihor|)  said,  that  the  question  was  under  considrr- 
ation.]  He  was  glad  to  hear  thi^  from  the  noble  lord,  as  he  thought  the  charter 
should  not  l)e  renewed  without  such  an  tissuranee.  As  he  understood  that  there  vas 
no  objection  to  produce  the  corn»s])ondence,  but  that  it  was  not  yet  complete,  he 
would  recommend  his  hon.  friend  not  to  press  his  mcition. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


PARTY  PROCESSIONS  (IRELAND). 
June  14,  1832. 

Mr.  Stanley  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
restrain,  in  certain  cases,  party  processions  in  Ireland.  The  bon.  gentleman,  in  a 
brief  sf>eech.  pointiMl  out  the  e\'ils  attending  these  processions,  and  trusted  theiv 
would  be  no  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  Uili. 

Several  mcnihors  having  addressed  the  House, — 

Sir  Roni:ET  Pkel  was  in  a  similar  situati(U)  as  other  honourable  roemhers  »i(b 
ngiinl  to  this  bill;  fur,  from  the  explanation  given  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he 
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was  at  a  loss  even  to  guess  at  the  exact  nature  of  the  processions  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  wisheti  to  put  down,  and,  therefore,  ho  should  like  to  see  the  bill 
before  he  pledged  himself  to  its  support.  He  certainly  thought  that  there  would 
be  no  compromise  of  opinion  in  allowing  the  measure  to  be  introduced;  and  he 
would  therefore  suggest,  tliat  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  divide  the  House.  The 
measure,  he  thought,  was  desirable,  for  he  was  opposed  to  party  processions,  as  they 
were  only  calculated  to  lead  to  disturbances.  He  was  aware  of  the  injurious  eflFects 
produced  by  those  processions  on  the  minds  of  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  in 
Ireland;  and  he  certainly  thought  that  it  was  peculiarly  the  interest  of  the  Pro- 
testants to  avoid  processions  calculated  to  irritate  the  great  body  of  their  country- 
men. To  celebrate  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  birth -day  of  King  William, 
would  have  little  effect  in  this  country;  but  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  comme- 
morated in  Ireland  with  the  view  of  celebrating  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
There  could  be  no  other  object  in  view:  he,  therefore,  most  anxiously  wished  that 
this  source  of  irritation  should  be  put  an  end  to.  It  was,  however,  more  desirable 
that  party  processions  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  by  the  exercise  of  such  influence  as 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Sligo,  had  exerted,  than  by  legislative  enactments; 
but  if  the  latter  should  be  found  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an 
object,  he  should  not  be  prepared  to  oppose  a  measure  for  that  purpose.  He  had 
always  felt  that  it  was  a  most  dangerous  subject  to  legislate  on ;  and  he  did  not  sec 
how  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  to  steer  clear  of  all  the  evils  with  which  he  was 
surrounded;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  used.  They  should  strive 
to  get  rid  of  the  animus;  for,  as  long  as  that  remained,  it  would  be  impossible  to  put 
a  stop  to  acts  which  would  excite  irritation.  It  was  very  easy  to  say,  that  no  party 
processions  should  take  place  on  the  12  th  of  July;  but  it  was  so  easy  to  have  the  cele- 
brations on  other  days,  that  little  or  nothing  would  be  gained  by  preventing  them  be- 
ing held  on  the  17th  of  March,  or  the  12th  of  July.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  how- 
ever, had  other  difficulties  to  deal  with ;  he  had  to  define  what  party  processions 
were;  we  can  tell  well  enough,  in  common  parlance,  what  is  the  meaning  of  those 
words,  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  point  out  the  meaning  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  too,  wished  to  interdict  the  party  proces- 
sions of  the  Protestants,  how  could  he  avoid  putting  a  stop  to  those  demonstrations 
of  physical  force;  the  object  of  winch  was  not,  perhaps,  to  oppose  by  force,  but  to 
intimidate  and  to  prevent  the  administration  of  the  law  of  the  land?  The  state  of 
Ireland  was  such  as  to  rail  for  legislative  interference.  When  bodies  of  men  to  the 
number  of  20,000  or  30,000,  headed  by  priests,  were  moving  about  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  collection  of  tithes,  an  illegd  object,  it  was  right  to 
interdict  them  by  law,  as  well  as  these  processions.  In  either  case  the  object  of  the 
law  would  be,  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  public  peace.  If  it  were  desirable  to 
put  down  the  Protestant  processions,  he  did  not  see  on  what  gpround  these  demon- 
strations of  physical  force  could  be  defended,  which  were  brought  forward  to  pre- 
vent the  administration  of  the  law,  and  which  placed  in  danger  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  king.  He  certainly  could  not  imagine  how  the 
rights  or  the  liberties  of  the  subject  could  be  violated  by  putting  a  stop  to  these 
assemblies.  He  did  not  see  how  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  interdict  party 
processions,  unless  he  also  put  a  stop  to  these  large  congregations  of  persons  which 
tended  to  breaches  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  violation  of  the  law.  He  was  friendly 
to  the  object  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  so  far  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
show  that  the  exorcise  of  influence  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  these  processions. 
If  influence  would  not  prevail,  he  would  not  oppose  a  legislative  interference,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  it  would  be  effectual;  but  it  would  not  be  effectual,  unIei>sastop 
were  put  to  the  assemblies  he  had  alluded  to. 

After  a  short  discussion,  leave  was  given,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 
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June  15,  1832. 

Jjord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into 
committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland. 
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Od  the  question  that  schedule  D  stand  part  of  the  bill. — 

Mr.  Cutlur  Forgiisson  moved  that  Greenock  be  omitted  from  schedule  D  ;  and.  if 
that  motion  were  agreed  to,  would  afterwards  move  that  it  be  combined  with  Port- 
Glasgow,  and  ]»]accd  in  schedule  E. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  no  place,  according  to  the  prooeedings  nnder  the 
Refurm  Bill,  had  a  bettor  title  to  be  united  to  another  than  Port-Glasgow  had  to 
Greenock.     The  objections  to  their  union  were  most  inconsistent.     It  was  said  that 
Port-Glasgow  had  a  constituency  of  178.  or.  at  most,  211  voters,  and  was,  there- 
fore, not  worthy  of  being  repn^scnted ;  and  it  was  also  said,  that  Port-Gla^v 
ought  not  to  be  joined  with  (ireenock,  because  it  would  swamp  that  place,  which 
had  a  constituency  of  1 ,000 ;  and,  lastly,  that  Greenock  had  of  itself  a  sufficient 
constituency  to  entitle  it  to  separate  representation.     But  was  this  to  bo  an  argu- 
ment with  them  who  had  added  Toxteth-park  to  Liverpool  ?— who,  when  they  fouritl 
constituencies   of   10,000  or  1*2,000,  added   to   them   others  of '2,000  or  3,000!' 
With  respect  to  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  which  was  spoken  of  as  eziixting  Utween 
these  places,  that  was  the  very  reason  why  they  should  be  unitctt,  for  it  wouM 
re(;oncile  their  ditfcrcnces.     lie  could  not  conceive  that  two  towns  in  the  same 
county,  at  the  farthe^t  two  or  three  miles  from  each  other,  could  have  feelings  i!^» 
irn^'onei table  as  to  make  it  impos!>ib!e  to  join  them  in  one  constituency  ;  yet  one 
would  think,  to  hoar  hon.  gentlemen  talk  of  their  conflicting  interests,  that  they 
were  composted  of  factions,  as  hostile  as  any  which  existed  during  the  civil  wars,  or 
as  ever  France  and  England  hail  boen.    But,  admitting  the  fact,  although  he  should 
still  say  it  was  impossible  to  legi>late  ujion  the  assumption  of  such  jealousieis  what 
hann  could  Port-Cilasgow  do  to  Greenock,  when  it  would  form  barely  a  fourth  part 
of  the  constituency  common  to  the  two  Y     If  Port-Glasgow  were  identified  in  in- 
terest with  Glasgow,  perhaps  it  might  be  joined  with  that  hitter  town,  aJthough 
Glasgow  was  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Port-(vlasgow.    There  were  three  towns, 
two  of  them  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each  other,  and  the  other  twenty-five  milei 
off;  but  the  House  was  to  assume  that  there  was  such  an  hostility  between  the  two 
first  that  they  should  not  be  joined  together,  but  that  one  of  them  should  be  joined 
to  the  town  which  was  twenty-five  miles  off.     If  the  House  were  to  abide  by  the 
principles  on  which  Toxteth-park  was  united  to  Liverpool,  and  Folkestone  joinei! 
to  llytlie,  on  what  principle  could  it  be  refusetl  to  join  Port*Glasgow  to  Greenock? 
He  had  heard  it  contended  that  Greenock  had  flourishing  manufactures;  but  such 
was  not  the  statement  of  the  commissioners.   What  they  said  was  this, — *'  Oreenock 
cannot,  at  present,  be  considered  a  manufacturing  town  ;  but  it  is  likely  to  become 
so.  as  great  water  power  has  been  provided  for  driving  machinery.*      Why  nut, 
then,  include  in  the  constituent  l>ody,  the   inhabitants  of  a  great  mannfacturio); 
place,  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  ?     In  spite  of  any  little  jealousies  which 
might,  [)erhaps,  occasionally  have  arisen,  two  towns  could  not  exist  side  by  side  in 
this  manner,  and  liavc  a  separate  interest.     If  the  value  of  property  were  incrcaifd 
in  Greenock,  it  must  be  accompanii'<l  by  a  corn^sponding  increase  of  prosiierity  in 
Port-Cilasgow.     But  if  there  should  be  any  ]>altry,  narrow  jealousies,  arising  from 
a  desire  in  each  to  obtain  exclusive  commercial  privileges,  the  House  ought  to  show 
itself  above  them;  and,  above  all,  endeavour  to  reconcile  such  unjust  precensions  bv 
uniting  the  two  towns  in  the  pursuit  of  one  common  right. 

In  reply  to  Lord  John  KusstMl, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  should  have  suppos<'<1,  till  he  heard  the  learned  lord's  mnark, 
that  the  principles  of  the  English  Reform  Bill  ought  to  have  been  carried,  as  tbeT 
were  sn  excellent,  across  the  Twee<l.  He  had,  in  the  disctL«Mon  on  the  English  Hill 
ailiuitteil  the  force  «if  the  argument,  that  they  ought  not  to  encourage  separate 
interests  by  altogether  ^epa^uting  the  inhabitants  of  tnwns  from  counties  ;  yet  D0» 
it  was  pnipitsiHl  to  encourage  separate  interests.  The  noble  lord  seemed  to  thick 
that  no  other  town  as  larp^  as  (■n.'enoek  had  bi*en  denii'd  a  fte|iarate  member: 
but  ha<l  not  the  ministers  ad(le<l  Mussel l>ur^h,  which  was  six  miles  distant,  to 
Li>ith,  the  eliHrtoral  houses  of  which  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  (ircenocL* 
He  could  not  l)elieve  that  two  neighbouring  and  prosper«)US  places  could  entertaiq 
that  irriH^oncilable  hostility  whieh  was  said  to  exist  l)etween  Port-(ilasgviw  anJ 
Gre4'no('k.  Kven  if  that  v\ere  the  case,  he  enuld  not  understand  why  they  sht»uU  W 
separattMl  untler  a  representative  *iysreni  which  united  Tothili  Fields  and  Grosvcnur 
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Square  in  the  same  district.  But  if  the  hostility  was  so  great,  he  should  say  it  wa? 
the  duty  of  the  Uouse  not  to  peq>otuate  it  by  drawing  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
between  them. 

Lord  John  Russell  would  repeat  that  it  was  fair  to  do  that  for  Greenock  which 
had  been  done  for  Perth. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  amendment : — Ayes,  47  ;  Noes,  73 — majority,  26. 
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JuifB  18,  1832. 

liord  Althorp  having  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland, — 

Mr.  O'Connell  presented  two  petitions  against  the  bill,  and  praying  for  a  more 
extensive  and  just  measure  for  Ireland. 
In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  certainly,  in  common  with  the  hco.  member  for 
llchester  (Mr.  Petre),  understood  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry  to  assert,  the  other 
evening,  that,  at  the  time  the  Irish  Catholics  obtained  emancipation,  the  English 
<.'atholics  would  have  been  content  to  be  allowed  to  act  as  Justices  of  the  Peace.  He 
thought  that  the  hon.  member  for  llchester  was  perfectly  justified  in  rising  in  his 
place  on  this  occasion;  and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  others,  appealing  to  the  late  Secre- 
tary to  the  Catholics  of  England  on  the  subject,  he  did  not  think  that  his  doing  so  at 
all  called  for  the  taunts  and  sarcasms  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  He  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself,  on  the  night  referred 
to,  make  a  most  extraordinary  declaration.  lie  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  eentle- 
man,  after  the  division  on  that  night,  referring  to  the  vote  given  by  the  English 
Catholic  members  on  that  occasion,  declare  that  they  ought  to  be  disfranchised  of 
their  righU«,  and  that  the  penal  code  should  be  again  applied  to  them.  The  English 
Catholic  members  expressed  their  opinions  independently  upon  a  certain  subject, 
and  for  so  doing  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  re-subject  them  to  the  penal 
code !  Was  the  hon.  member  aware  that  such  doctrine  would  justify  altogether 
the  past  existence  of  the  penal  code,  for  that  code  was  enacted  solely  against  opinions? 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  talketl  of  the  ragged  and  shirtless  40s.  freeholders, 
and  yet  such  were  the  persons  to  whom  he  wished  the  franchise  to  be  extended. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  considered  the  right  hon.  member  for  Tamworth 
possessed  of  singular  advantages  with  regard  to  this  subject,  as,  from  having  been 
on  both  sides,  he  was  enabled  to  speak  with  great  facility  on  one  side  or  the 
other, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  would  not  then  go  into  the  question,  whether  or  not  he  had 
veere<l  about  in  polities  for  profit  or  forj>lacc;  but  he  would  put  it  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  House,  whether  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  defended  himself, 
or  had  not  rather  attempte<l  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  House  from  himself  by 
making  an  attack  on  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel).  He  agreed  with  the  learned  gentleman, 
that  there  were  politicians  utterly  destitute  of  principle,  and  he  would  add,  that 
there  were  politicians  who  scrupled  not  to  keep  a  whole  country  in  agitation,  and  to 
prevent  the  return  of  tranquillity  and  pmsperity,  in  order  to  promote  their  own 
private  and  selfish  ends.  He  would  ask  the  House,  if  there  was  common  justice  or 
common  sense  in  the  position,  that  members  of  parliament,  and  those  members 
Catholie,  should,  on  account  of  their  having  given  an  independent  vote,  be  deprived 
of  their  rights,  and  have  a  code  of  disabilities  re-enacted  specially  for  them?  Such 
were  the  intolerant  principles  on  which  the  learned  gentleman  would  act,  if  he  had 
the  power.  He  had  seen  in  other  countries  men  professing  principles  of  extreme 
liberality,  like  the  learned  member,  who,  when  they  g^t  the  possession  of  power,  dis- 
played a  tyranny  which  had  never  been  exhibited  by  the  greatest  despots  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.  He  did  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  hon.  member,  and  his 
readiness  to  put  his  wishes  in  execution,  if  enabled  to  do  so.  When  the  hon.  mem- 
ber talked  about  the  40s.  freeholders,  did  he  forget  that  he  himself  only  proposed 
by  his  motion  to  restore  the  franchise  to  the  408.  freeholders  in  fee,  who  formed  a 
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very  small  proportion  of  that  body  of  40s.  freeholders  to  whose  eflbrts  the  bM. 
member  attributed  the  restoration  of  his  civil  rights  ?  If,  therefore,  the  boo.  me^ 
her  for  Ilchc^ter  could  be  accused  of  ingratitude  in  reference  to  the  40s.  fraehdUenb 
with  how  much  more  justice  did  the  charge  of  ingratitude  lie  agaiost  the  learned 
gentleman,  who  had  excluded  the  great  body  of  the  408.  freeholders  from  the  benefit 
of  his  own  motion ! 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  the  question  being  put,  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chairs- 
Mr.  O^Coimcll  rose  to  propose  another  instruction  to  the  committee.  The  hew. 
gentleman,  in  the  course  of  a  long  speech,  complained  bitterly  of  the  contempt  in 
which  the  atfuirs  of  In^land  seemed  to  be  held  in  this  country,— of  the  conduct  of  men 
calling  themselves  refuroicrs,  marching  arm-in-arm  with  their  late  opponents,  to 
vote  agidnst  those  men,  who,  through  evil  report  and  through  g^ood  report,  had  sus- 
tained them,  and  when,  without  their  assistance,  they  must  have  been  Tanqnisbed. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  concluded,  by  nioviog  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  eveiy  person  seised  of  a  freehold  estste, 
and  occupying  the  same,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £5  at  the  least,  over  and  above 
all  charges,  except  only  public  taxes. 

Mr.  Stanley,  after  analysing  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and 
exposing  many  of  its  fallacies,  expressed  his  determination  firmly  to  oppose  the 
motion. 

Rising  after  Mr.  Hume, — 

Sib  Robert  Pkel  said,  that  the  hon.  member  who  had  spoken  last  had  reforred  tn 
the  surprise  which  he  hud  expressed  at  the  doctrines  the  hon.  member  had  uttered 
in  that  House  at  the  be^^inning  of  his  speech;  but  he  begged  most  strongly  to  assure 
the  hon.  member  for  Aliddlesex.  that  he  had  expressed  no  surprise  whatever  at  hu 
doctrines,  fur  thev  were  precisely  the  doctrines  which  he  had  expected  to  hear  from 
such  a  quarter,  lie  never  had  expressed  his  suq)risc,  but  he  had  expressed  hb  indig- 
nation, his  stron«^est  indignation,  at  the  intolerant  and  tyrannical  doctrines  which 
the  hon.  member  had  advocated.  What!  was  a  public  cnaracter  at  liberty  to  con- 
vey to  the  ]i('uple  out  of  doors,  sentiments  entirely  different  from  those  which  be 
maintained  in  that  House  ?  Did  the  hon.  member  mean  that  he,  or  any  man,  wa« 
entitkni  to  use  terms  in  addressing  his  constituents,  and  maintmn  principles  with 
reference  to  the  ])uh1ic  trunsactions  and  government  of  the  country,  which  wcae 
exempt  from  observation  within  the  walls  of  parliament  ?  He  protested  against  any 
such  doctrine.  There  was  no  prineiple,  there  were  no  opinions,  relating  to  publis 
aHuirs,  which  any  public  man  could  publicly  maintain,  that  were  not  liable  to  be 
questioned  in  that  House.  He  would  merely  cite  the  case  of  Mr.  Burke,  with 
reference  to  his  publications  upon  the  French  revolution.  He  would  ask,  if  a  mco- 
ber  who  dillercd  from  Mr.  Ihirke  would  have  been  irivgular,  or  unjustifiable,  in 
calling  in  <picstion  the  written  and  publi>hcd  opinions  on  public  affnint  of  a  man  m 
prominent  as  Mr.  Burke?  If  that  were  not  to  l>e  done,  according  to  the  hon.  mem- 
i)er  for  Mid<Ilesox,  he  would  bepr  him  to  lav  down  at  once  his  new  forms  for  regulil- 
ing  the  proceeiiings  of  parliament.  The  lion,  member's  notion  was,  that  he  might 
come  down  to  the  House  with  oily  professions  of  peace  and  moderation,  whilst  he 
was  acritatiiig  the  multitude  out  of  doors  with  inflammatory  statements  and  evil 
coun'iol>.  for  which  he  must  not  he  que-itionetl  in  parliament.  He  protested  in  the 
strorip^f^t  manner  against  such  an  assumption  of  impunity.  Ho  would  tell  the  men- 
Iht  for  Mi(i(lK>i-x,  that  if  he  maintainiMi  at  HnMitford  doctrines  by  which  the  peace 
oriiittTots  of  thecounliy  wore  injured,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  insist  on  the 
ri;;ht  to  notice  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Wliat  was  the  language  which  the 
h':ii.  gentleman  \\>vi\  to  th.tt  House?  ^^  You  have  passed  the  £ng1i{<^hKofom  RilL 
you  have  consented  to  the  principles  of  the  Irish  Reform  Rill,  but  there  is  a  trifiifl)? 
qui*stion  about  a  particular  franchise  on  ^^hich  you  refuse  to  give  way."  Tliis  wa« 
the  languap?  of  tlio  hon.  member  for  Middlesex;  and  then  he  had  the  audacitr,  the 
un}):irulleled  audacity,  to  tell  the  House,  that  if  it  did  not  give  way  U|K)n  ihii 
trit!in>r  point,  he  would  eonirol  its  deliberations  by  physical  force,  lie  would  tr3 
the  li<»:i.  uiemlHT,  that  lu'  for  one  n(>V(T  would  submit  to  this  menace  of  pbTsiesl 
f  ne.  A>  long  as  he  could,  he  would  use  every  effort  to  resist  it*  influence,  ferW* 
and  inetfeclual  as  those  elforts  might  be.     What!  was  physical  force  to  be  dnJ 
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against  the  House  of  Commons  to  compel  it  to  pass  a  £5  franchise  clause?  Why 
should  not  the  holders  of  a  £2  franchise  equally  appeal  to  physical  force;  and  when 
they  had  succeeded,  why  should  not  the  more  powerful  party,  who  had  no  franchise 
at  all,  wield  the  successful  instrument  of  physical  force?  The  hon.  member  had 
said,  that  the  learned  member  for  Kerry  had  used  physical  force  in  carrying  the 
Catholic  question.  The  hon.  member  was  a  most  clumsy  advocate  of  the  cause 
which  he.  wished  to  defend;  for  the  member  for  Kerry's  chief  boast  was,  that  with- 
out the  exercise  of  physical  force,  the  Irish  extorted  from  a  reluctant  government 
the  emancipation  bill,  and  that  equally  by  legal  means  had  the  people  of  England 
carried  the  measure  of  reform.  But  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  asserted 
that  the  present  ministers  had  carried  the  Reform  Bill  by  physical  force  and  vio- 
lence. He  was  astonished  that  the  hon.  member  could  pronounce  such  a  libel  upon 
his  friends  and  supporters  out  of  doors,  who  all  gloried  in  what  they  called  a  bloodless 
revolution,  effected  only  by  the  force  of  reason  and  justice.  To  subject  the  House 
on  any  occasion  to  the  threat  of  physical  force,  was  nothing  less  than  a  vile  and 
degrading  tyranny,  and  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  constitute  a  mob-committee,  to 
sit  (he  would  not  say  to  deliberate)  from  day  to  day,  and  to  issue  its  mandates  to  be 
executed  by  the  ministers  of  its  choice,  than  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  per- 
mit itself  to  be  influenced  by  the  menaces  of  force  and  violence.  He  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  would  not  sit  in  that  House  to  hear  its  functions  thus  treated,  particularly 
now  that  the  House  had  consented  to  the  measure,  which,  it  bad  been  told,  was  to 
be  the  end  and  extinction  of  all  such  doctrines.  He  would  never  sit  there  calmly  to 
hear  principles  asserted  that  were  fatal  to  all  government,  and  utterly  subversive  of 
the  peace  of  society.  If  the  people  of  England  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  compel- 
ling the  decisions  of  the  legislature  by  force  could  ever  be  for  their  interest,  they 
were  wretchedly  deceived.  Let  them  look  to  other  countries,  and  see  in  what 
triumphs  did  physical  force  terminate.  Let  them  see  if  it  promoted  the  interests  of 
the  people,  or  if  it  conduced  either  to  personal  liberty  or  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 
Let  them  ascertain  whether,  in  a  nei^^hbouring  nation,  an  appeal  to  physical  force, 
even  in  a  just  cause,  had  led  to  any  beneficial  results.  Could  any  man  sit  and  hear 
it  maintained,  that  in  England  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  competent  to  decide 
a  question  of  the  nature  of  that  now  before  it,  without  being  overpowered  by  phy- 
sical force — such  physical  force,  he  supposed,  as  that  which  had  just  insulted  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  r*  Were  the  deliberations  of  this  House  to  be  thus  controlled, 
he  for  one  would  never  consent  to  participate  in  the  mockery  of  legislation,  when  be 
knew  himself  to  be  under  the  influence  of  such  a  tyranny  as  that  with  which  they 
ha<l  been  menaced  by  the  member  for  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Hume  explained,  and  several  other  members  having  taken  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, the  House  divided  on  the  amendment:  Ayes,  44;  Noes,  177 ^  miyority, 
133. 


ATTACK  ON  HIS  MAJESTY  AT  ASCOT  HEATH. 

Junk  20,  1832. 

Tlie  Speaker  announced  that  a  message  from  the  Lords  had  been  received,  de- 
siring a  conference  with  the  Commons  in  the  painted  chamber,  on  a  subject 
materially  afl'ecting  the  safety  of  his  Majesty's  person,  and  also  the  happiness  of  his 
people. 

Lonl  Althorp  moved  that  the  House  do  instantcr  agree  to  the  conference  with 
their  Lordships'  House. 

The  resohition  was  agreed  to  unanimously — managers  appointed — and  a  con- 
ference imnuHliately  held. 

On  their  return  Lord  Althorp  brought  up  the  address,  which  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows : — **  That  an  humble  address  bo  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  express  to  bis 
Majesty  our  horror  and  indignation  at  the  late  atrocious  and  treasonable  attempt 
upon  his  Majesty,  and  our  heartfelt  congratulations  that  his  Miyesty  escaped  from 
it  without  injury  to  his  saert*d  person. 

**  To  express  to  his  Majesty  the  deep  concern  which  we  feel  at  there  haYing  beeo 
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iound  within  bis  Majesty*s  dominions,  a  person  capable  of  so  (lagitions  an  attempt ; 
and  that  we  make  it  our  earnest  prayer  tu  Ahnighty  Ood,  that  he  will  pmerve  to 
us  tlic  blessin^^s  which  we  enjoy  under  bis  Majesty's  just  and  mild  govemment,  and 
continue  to  watch  over  and  protect  a  life  so  justly  dear  to  us." 

lie  then,  in  a  brief  speech,  alluded  to  the  outrage  which  had  been  perpetrated  ud 
his  JNIiyesty,  and  concluded  by  moving  the  House  to  concur  in  the  address. 

Sir  lioiiKRT  Pekl  seconded  the  motion,  and  remarked,  that  all  observations  to 
induce  that  House  to  give  a  ready  and  unanimous  consent  to  the  address  raiui  be 
8U|)erlluous.  No  man  could  contemplate  the  facts  of  an  assault  so  wanton  and  m 
audacious  as  that  upon  the  sacreil  person  of  his  Majesty,  or  of  that  some  time  pre- 
viously upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  without  the  utmost  indignation.  But  he  did 
not  understand  from  the  nuble  lord  that  the  wretched  individual  who  made  \hU 
assault  was  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement ;  and,  if  he  did  not  happen  so  to  be,  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  conceived  that  this  wild  conduct  could  have  arisen  only  from  the  state 
of  political  e.vcitemeni  which  prevaiUMJ,  an  excitement  which  he  trusted  all  loyal 
sul)je;.ts  would  see  the  necessiity  of  calming;  and  of  inducing  a  return  to  that  strain 
of  sentiment  and  course  of  action  for  which  Knglisbmen  in  former  days  were  dis- 
linguished.  Such  was  the  duty  of  every  loyal  man;  but  he  maintained,  that  it  was 
peculiarly  the  duty  of  those  in  high  station,  or  possessed  of  great  influence,  to  incul- 
cate obedience  to  the  laws.  He  had  heard  doctrines  promulgated  in  that  lioiue,  cal- 
culated to  produce  consefjuences  which,  he  was  convinced,  never  were  intended  by 
those  who  uttered  tliem.  If  members  of  that  House  maintained,  that  in  eases  of 
SMpposiHi  grievance  the  resort  to  ]>hysical  force  was  justifiable  and  even  laudable, 
who  could  doubt  that  tbe  very  worst  etfects  must  bu  thereby  produced  upon  the 
ignorant  classes?  The  natural  conclusion  for  such  persons  to  draw  from  such  due- 
trine-;  was,  that  they  also  would  be  justified  in  avenging  their  fancied  wrongsi  by  phy- 
sical force.  He  iidped,  therefore,  that  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  easy  to  inflame,  they 
Would  all  see  the  necessity  of  being  guarde<l  in  the  expressions  they  used  and  the  doc- 
trines they  set  forth;  and  that  they  would  remember  that  one  of  their  first  duties,  a« 
legislators  and  representatives  of  the  people,  was,  to  inculcate  obedience  to  the 
laws. 

Mr.  Stanley  regret ti-d  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  introduced  any  allusion 
to  politics  and  expressed  his  conviction,  that  every  body  must  look  U]>on  the 
act  with  the  greatest  abhtjrrence,  and  that  the  House  could  not  fail  to  concur  in  its 
reprobation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  explaineti,  that  he  never  intended  to  say,  or  had  said,  that  the  attack 
n])on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  of  etpial  enormity  with  the  attack  ufion  the  king. 
He  had  only  intimated  that  each  was  ri'lerable  to  the  same  cause — namely,  the  poli- 
tical excitement  which  prevailed — not  solely  on  account  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  fnxn 
a  variety  of  concurrent  causes  on  which  he  had  not  touched.  He  had  said,  and  he 
now  repeated  it,  tliat  both  those  events  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  them  huw  they  pn>- 
])oiin(kHi  d'letrines,  and  u^cd  laii^ua;^(.^  which  might  produce  the  worst  eflects  upon 
the  ignorant  classes — etfects  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  had  not  been  intended  bj 
the  persons  who  incautiously  inaintaincd  the  doctrines  to  which  he  referred.  He 
denied  that  he  had  intnMiuced  any  (jue^tion  of  ])arty  or  ))olitical  feeling.  It  was 
true  lie  had  alludcii  to  the  hon.  meinlKT  for  Middlesex.  lie  remembered  other  occa- 
sions on  which  that  member  had  useil  language  in  his  place  in  that  House  nhich 
had  been  iniseoii>trui.Hl,  and  luui  priKliiced  etfects  whieh  were  greatly  to  belanienU^- 
1  li' renieuibereil  tluit,  in  NovcnilxT  hs:U>,  whengnMt  exciteuunt  prevailed,  the  li*  n- 
member  had  u.<ed  the  expressions  which  were  before  rpiotetl  in  that  House — nami'lr, 
that  the  day  of  vengeance  was  eonie.  Now,  he  asked,  if  a  member  for  the  roetru- 
politnn  county  told  the  people  that  they  should  resort  to  the  use  of  physical  fcrvf 
if  their  grievances  were  not  redressiii,  and  boasted  that  the  day  of  Tcngeance  v>i» 
come,  could  they  wonder  that  an  i;;nor.'uit  man  should  l)e  misle<l  by  the  promulgalion 
ui'  sueh  opiiiions,  and  fane\  that  he  had  a  right  to  vimilcutc  his  personal  wronjr^  l-v 
pliysii-al  force  ir  He.  therefore,  once  more  urged  ujmn  the  House,  that  thes«thic{p 
should  be  a  warning  to  them  to  be  moderate  in  their  language,  and  cautious  in  tbt 
doelrines  they  propounded. 

The  addnss  nurei'd  to;  and  it  w:t>  onlereti  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be 
informcil  of  the  concurrence  of  the  IJousc  of  CoUjIMous. 
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Lonl  Altliorp  and  the  other  members  of  the  conference  immediately  left  the  House 
for  that  purpose. 


PARLLAMENTARY  REFORM  BILL  (IRELAND). 

Ju>'k25,  1832. 

Tile  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  this  Bill. 

On  the  first  clause  being  read; — Mr.  Stanley  stated  that  his  Majesty's  government 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  £10  franchise,  which  by  the  present 
bill  was  confined  to  freeholders,  and  to  give  it  to  persons  holding  under  a  lease  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  occupying  their  holdings. 

Sir  Robkrt  Pkkl  said,  that  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  one  important 
alteration,  he  begged  to  ask,  whether  he  would  have  any  objection  to  state  what 
others,  if  any,  it  was  intendetl  to  propose? 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  any  member  of  bis  Majesty's  govern- 
ment to  propose  any  other  changes,  except  a  short  proviso,  which  would  exclude 
fniin  the  operation  of  this  bill  all  honorary  freemen  who  had  been  created  such  since 
the  bill  had  been  iiitroduced  into  the  House.  He  had  understood,  also,  from  the 
noble  lord  who  represented  Meath,  that  there  were  two  or  three  copyholders  in  that 
county,  and,  as  there  were  so  few,  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  included  in  the  bill. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  that  this  was  a  subject  of  very  great  importance  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  Ireland,  and  as  such  required  mature  consideration.  The  committee, 
he  thought,  were  called  upon  to  discuss  this  point  without  sufficient  notice,  and 
without  surtieient  infohnatiou.  He  admitted  that  the  creation  of  freeholders  in  Ire- 
land had  led  to  great  abuses;  but  those  abuses  were  not  contemplated  by  those  wh« 
proposed  that  measure.  He  should  like  to  consider  whether  this  new  measure  might 
not  be  equally  perverted.  He  did  not,  however,  give  any  opinion,  nor,  indeed,  bad 
he  then  the  means  of  forming  one.  He  should  like  to  know  the  probable  extent  of 
voters  which  this  measure  would  create,  though  he  admitted  that  it  would  be  most 
diffienlt  to  make  any  such  caleidation.  He  also  wished  to  guard  against  giving 
Iciiseholders  a  predominance  over  the  freeholders.  If  the  numbers  of  ;£10  freeholders 
were  too  great,  perhaps  an  increase  might  be  safely  made  from  the  substantial  free- 
holders in  fee.  It  was,  however,  said  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  totally  different 
from  that  of  England;  but  the  condition  of  Scotland,  with  respect  to  freeholds,  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Ireland,  and  yet  in  the  former  country,  a  lease  of  sixty 
years  was  required,  whilst  twenty-one  years'  lease  was  considered  sufficient  to  giie 
that  franchise  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  there  was  this  difference,  that  occupation  was  required  in  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  still  felt  that  the  subject  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 

Several  verbal  amendments  having  been  made,  the  first  clause  was  agreed  to,  aod 
ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  BILL  (SCOTLAND). 

June  27,  1832. 

liord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarv  Reform  Hill  for  Scotland. 

The  Lord  Advocates  moved  that  the  clause  requiring  qualifications  in  members 
should  bo  withdrawn  from  the  bill. 

Lord  Althorp  having  signified  his  acquiescence  in  the  proposition, — 

Sir  Kofjiirt  Pkkl  was  a])prehen8ive  they  were  about  to  establish «  most  dangerous 
precedent  in  respect  to  Scotland,  which  was  capable  of  being  applied  hereafter,  by 
the  discontented  out  of  doors,  as  a  reason  for  similar  concessions  as  to  qualification 
in  respect  to  the  English  and  Irish  boroughs.  They  had  refused  to  abolish  the 
qualification  in  this  respect  as  to  English  and  Irish  borough  members;  why  then 
should  it  not  be  retjuired  in  Scottish  boroughs?    There  was  but  one  reason  giyenfor 
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the  exemptii)!)  by  the  hon.  uiid  learned  lord,  which  was  the  tenderness  of  their  ooa- 
science  about  taking  the  oaths  at  the  table  as  to  their  qualification.  Yet  tlie  learned 
lord  had  represented  an  English  borou;2:h  himself,  and  felt  none  of  those  qualms  of 
conscience  witen  the  oath  was  put  to  him  at  the  table  on  his  return  to  parliamenL 
[The  Lord  Advocate:  I  possessed  the  proper  qualification.]  Indeed,  he  never  yet 
recollected  that  the  House  had  ex|)crienced  the  misfortune  of  losiog  any  Scotchman, 
elected  for  an  English  borough,  in  consefjucnce  of  his  excessive  sensibility  in  respect 
to  taking  the  oath  prescribed.  He  was  unwilling  to  sanction  in  this  case,  a  precedent 
which  would  not  fail  to  be  laid  hold  of  \ry  a  certain  class  of  zealots  in  politics,  when 
the  opportunity  arose,  in  a  reformed  parliament,  of  introducing  a  similar  abandon- 
ment of  security  for  tlic  respectability  and  independence  of  the  person  retomcd  to 
parliament.  lie  was  unwilling  to  permit  government,  or  that  House,  to  be  led  or 
dictated  to  by  bodies  of  men  out  of  doors,  calling  tliemselves  Political  Unions,  aa  to 
points  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  respectability  of  that  House.  They  were  bet- 
ter judges  of  such  subjects  than  any  Political  Unions.  It  looked  certainlv,  as  if  this 
motion  was  introduced  at  the  suggestitm  of  the  Political  Unions;  for  in  the  first  bill 
the  clause  had  been  inserrcd,  in  the  second  omitted,  and  again  re-introduced  in  the 
third  draft  of  this  very  bill.  It  was  remarkable  also,  that  petitions  from  two  Poli- 
tical Unions  were  but  just  presented  against  the  clause. 
The  motieu  for  withdrawing  the  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  pnnwwl 
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June  27,  1832. 

Mr.  Haring  moved,  that  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  on  this  Hill,  be  read. 

Lord  Althorp,  after  enumerating  hfs  objections  to  the  bill,  stated,  that  under  all 
the  circumstances  he  folt  it  his  duty  to  meet  the  motion  by  a  direct  negative. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sir  Rodert  Peel  said,  that  by  going  into  committee  it  would  be  open  to  any 
hon.  member  to  ])ropose  amendments,  and  the  one  just  alluded  to,  as  well  as  othen, 
might  be  then  suggested ;  but  he  should  rather  see  any  clause  rvlating  to  Peera  coma 
from  the  other  House,  because  he  thought  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  would 
naturally  feel  a  jealousy  of  any  interference  with  their  privileges  which  did  not 
orighiate  with  themselves.  He  must  say,  that  he  had  not  as  yet  heard  any  good 
reason,  to  show  why  this  enactment  should  not  apply  to  the  Lords  as  well  as  to  the 
Commons.  We  should  not  exclude  men  of  genius  from  that  House  because  ihdr 
carelessness  of  jK^cuniury  matters  might  lead  them  into  pecuniary  embarrassOBents; 
but  he  doubted  very  much  the  independence  of  such  men  as  were  involved  in  debt 
At  all  events,  such  cases  were  excejitions,  and  the  rule  would  still  hold  good,  that  a 
certain  inde{>endonce  of  pro|)erty  ^n'atly  contributed  to  the  independence  of  a  man's 
actions.  If  the  bill  should  pass  tlirough  a  committee,  he  should  be  then  prepared 
to  weigh  its  inconveniences  with  its  advantages,  and  he  should  vote  whichever  way  ia 
his  opinion  the  balance  lay.  One  thinfr  he  was  certain  of,  and  it  was  this,  that  ths 
nuMnlH>rs  of  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  set  au  example  of  inde|)eodence  and 
integrity  to  the  nation  at  large. 

()n  a  division  the  numlh^rs  were: — Ayes,  09;  N(h*s,  50;  majority,  19. 

On  the  Order  of  the  day  bcMng  read,  Mr.  Raring  moved  that  the  S|»caker  Icavs 
the  chair.     The  House  then  went  into  committee. 


POLAND. 
J  INK  28.  }Ht\'2. 


LonI  Ehrington  presented  petitions  from  Sid num ( h,  Crediton,  and  another  place 
in  lX'von>liire,  pniying  the  House  to  address  the  Crown,  in  order  to  obtain  iu  inltf- 
fercncc  in  the  affairs  of  Poland. 
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Mr.  Cutlar  Fcrgusson,  after  a  vivid  and  energ^etic  sketch  of  the  events  which  had 
placed  Poland  tinder  the  dominion  of  Russia,  and  of  the  horrible  barbarities  inflicted 
on  the  citizens  in  consequence,  concluded  by  moving,  for  copies  of  the  manifesto  of 
the  Knij)eror  of  Uu«^sia  of  the  *2(ith  of  February  last,  and  of  the  Organic  Statute  to 
which  it  referred ;  also,  for  a  copy  or  extract  from  the  despatch  of  the  British  minis- 
ter at  St.  Petersburg,  communicating  the  same  to  his  Majesty^s  government. 

Lord  Sundon  seconded  the  motion. 

Several  members  having  taken  part  in  the  discussion, — 

Sir  IloDEBT  Pkel  could  not  help  expressing  his  satisfaction,  that  the  motion 
shortly  to  be  put  from  the  Chair,  was  of  a  character  so  different  from  the  tone  of 
this  debate.  It  pledged  the  House  to  no  particular  line  of  conduct,  but  called  for 
that  information,  the  possession  of  which,  in  an  otHcial  shape,  was  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  form  a  judgment ;  and  he  must  say,  he  wished  many  members  had  waited 
for  that  information,  before  they  had  expressed  such  decisive  opinions.  It  was  well 
for  hon.  gentlemen  to  say,  that  now  was  the  time  for  France  and  England  to  unite, 
in  order  to  compel  the  other  powers  of  Europe  to  adopt  a  certain  line  of  policy ;  but 
the  House  must  be  sensible,  that  there  was  a  moral  obligation  imposed  upon  a  great 
country  like  this,  to  weigh  well,  before  entering  into  it,  the  justice  of  a  war,  the 
])robability  of  its  success,  and  all  its  possible  consequences.  It  was  our  duty,  no 
doubt,  also  to  consider  what  were  our  engagements  to  other  countries,  and  no  fear 
of  war  should  prevent  us  from  fulfilling  those  engagements;  but,  before  they  lightly 
<leteni)ined  on  war,  and  undertook  to  predict  its  success  and  limit  its  consequences, 
let  them  well  consider  the  position  in  which  the  country  stood,  and  what  it  was 
bound  in  good  faith  to  do.  The  hon.  and  learned  mover  had,  therefore,  pursued  tho 
proper  course,  by  calling,  in  the  first  instance,  for  information.  lie  considered  it 
important  that  no  obligation  contracted  under  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  ought  to  be  kept 
out  of  view ;  but  there  was  another  document  required  in  order  to  supply  all  the 
means  for  jiidf^ing  of  this  question — he  meant  the  constitution  granted  to  Poland  by 
Alexander,  the  production  of  which  he  would  suggest  as  an  addition  to  this  motion. 
He  should  not  have  done  this  had  the  noble  lord  objected  to  the  motion,  as  inter- 
fering with  pending  negotiations.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  fortified  bis 
claim  to  the  symjiaihy  of  parliament  and  the  country,  by  referring  to  the  severities 
which  had  been  inflicted  by  Russia  subsequently  to  the  insurrection.  He  was  tho 
laiit  pcrsdu  to  vindicate  the  infliction  of  those  severities — that  is  to  say,  if  it  were 
clearly  iL'«certained  that  they  had  l)een  inflicted.  He  coidd  only  consider  them  im- 
j)olitic  in  the  extreme,  for  he  did  not  understand  how  the  affections  of  any  countiT 
could  be  conciliated  by  such  a  course  of  proceeding.  He  doubted  its  justice  as  well 
as  its  policy ;  but,  before  he  joine<l  in  the  indignation  which  had  been  expressed,  he 
wished  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  allegations  were  true,  and  would  suspend  bis 
judgment  till  he  was  satisfied  upon  that  point.  He  had  too  often  known  accusations 
brjiught  against  persons  in  that  House  prove,  on  enquiry,  to  be  erroneous,  to  give 
ha^ty  credit  to  those  preferred  against  |)ersons  at  a  distance,  and  living  under  another 
govenmient.  Statements  had  been  even  made  of  transactions  taking  place  in  tho 
very  streets  of  London,  published  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  noticed  in  parliament 
as  undoubted  facts,  and  then,  the  very  next  da}'  they  had  been  contradicted  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  by  the  heads  of  public  departments,  and  declared  to  be 
witliout  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.  If  it  were  true,  as  had  been  asserted,  that 
hiin<ire(N  of  younj^  chihiren  had  been  daily  removed  from  Poland — nay,  if  any 
number,  however  liniit(Ml,  had  been  torn  from  their  parents,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
trun>ferred  to  a  foreign  land,  it  would  be  not  only  impossible  to  attempt  a  vindica- 
tion of  such  ]iroceedings,  but  impossible  to  avoid  participating  in  the  indignation 
which  had  been  expressed.  With  respect  to  the  language  which  had  been  applied 
to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  he  cordially  concurred  with  his  hon.  friends — the  member 
for  the  uuiver-ity  of  Oxford,  and  tho  member  for  Thetford — in  deprecating  such 
languaj^e.  lie  must  proteU  against  the  emperor  of  Russia — a  foreign  sovereign 
with  whom  th(>  country  was  in  alliance — being  called  a  miscreant,  and  the  king  of 
France  denounced  as  a  stork -jobbing  sovereign,  and  a  traitor,  llie  hon.  member 
for  Middloex  said,  that  the  ])n)te8ts  of  his  hon.  friends  and  himself  were  attempts 
to  interdict  the  frecilom  of  >peoch.  Thoy  were  the  very  reverse;  they  were,  in 
thenidclvcs,  the  exerci:^e  of  that  freedom.     A  member  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  Ube 
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such  lang^iago ;  but  other  members  had  as  clear  a  right  to  enter  their  protest  igaimt 
it.  He  would  venture  to  say,  that  the  gallant  Poles,  the  objects  of  their  •▼rnpathr, 
never  indulged  in  such  expressions :  they  felt  the  hand  of  oppression,  and  resorted 
to  the  most  vigorous  means  uf  redress,  and  their  dignified  remonstrances  eicited 
more  sympathy  throughout  Europe  than  if  they  had  exnaiisted  the  whole  vocabulary 
of  Billingsgate  for  the  purpose  of  abusing  their  opponents.  lie  did  not  deny  the 
right  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  to  apply  these  indecorous  ezpressioni  of 
abuse,  or  the  right  of  the  member  for  Louth  to  abstain  from  using  tnem,  on  the 
gnmnd  that,  even  with  his  copious  command  of  language,  he  could  find  none  adequate 
to  express  his  feelings ;  but  he  doubted  whether  it  were  politic  to  ralW  round  the 
emperor  of  a  powerful  country  the  pn)ud  and  independent  feeling^  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, through  indignation  at  the  insults  offered  to  their  sovereign.  Did  hon.  meoi* 
bers  imagine  that  a  continual  tone  of  insult  in  the  French  Chambers,  applied  to 
King  William  IV.,  would  tend  to  eunciliato  the  feeling  of  England,  or  obtain  frum 
England  the  redress  of  any  wrong  of  which  France  mignt  have  to  complun  ?  Would 
not  every  man  in  the  nation  fei*l  that  his  independence  was  insulted,  If  the  sove- 
reign, who  was  his  organ  of  communication  with  foreign  countries,  was  continually 
loaded  by  foreigners  with  opprobrious  epithets?  So  far  from  such  a  mode  of 
expressing  their  sentiments  advancing  the  object  in  view,  it  must  inevitably  retanl 
it,  first  by  diminishing  respect  for  tlieir  character,  and  next  by  making  it  almoct 
impossible  to  yield  to  menace  and  inMiIt  that  which  might  readily  be  conceded  to 
moderate  and  decorous  remonstrance.  We  had  had  experience  in  the  history  of  our 
own  times,  that  national  disputes  might  be  embittered  by  the  incautious  nse  of 
insulting  language.  The  Iearne<i  gt^ntleman  who  spoke  last,  justified  the  use  of 
violent  expn^ssions  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Canning  in  our  disputes  with  the  United 
States,  lie  doubted  whether  Mr.  Canning  himself,  if  he  were  now  alive,  would 
admit  the  justification.  If  the  learned  gentleman  would  refer  to  an  earlier  period  of 
our  controversies  with  the  Uniteil  States,  he  might  learn,  that  a  whole  nation  resented 
the  insulting  tone  assumetl  by  Mr.  Wedderbum  towards  Franklin.  In  short,  all 
experieuce  proved  the  policy  of  abstaining  from  the  uao  of  such  language.  Such, 
too,  had  been  the  usual  practice  of  tlio  House,  and,  when  that  practice  had  been 
violated,  some  members  of  the  House  had  always  expressed  their  dissent  from,  and 
regret  at,  the  violation.  lie  did  not  think,  then,  that  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Atfairs,  couhi  possibly  have  said  less  than  lie  did  in  deprecation  of  tlie 
course  that  hmi  Uvn  pursued.  If  the  anticipations  of  hon.  gentlemen  were,  that  a 
reformed  parliament  would  be  intinitely  more  abusive,  he  hojied  that  members  of  a 
reformi'd  parliament  would  follow  the  example  of  that  hon.  member,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  had  quoted  the  sentence  of  liacon  with  respect  to  strawbcrf)'* 
bfds.  He  was  led  to  expeet  from  the  hon.  member  himself  some  strong  expression 
that  would  «le4*|>ly  embitter  the  animosities  of  the  debate;  but  when  the  hon.  gentle- 
man calmly  refenxMl  to  liord  Bacon's  excellent  chapter  on  ganlens,  and  Mid  that 
the  victories  of  the  Russians  over  the  IVles  would  be  like  trampling  upon  strawberrv- 
beds,  he  felt  greatly  relieved.  The  hon.  member  would  probably  himself  be  in'a 
reforme<l  parliament,  and  he  trusted  he  would  set  the  example  of  infiicting  ccn<urt 
in  language  so  figurative,  and  so  void  of  otfence,  that  no  foreign  power  woulJ 
probably  under>taud,  and  certainly  would  never  rivoent  it.  No  man  would  roorr 
strenuously  remonstrate  against  an  infrutrtion  of  public  faith  than  he  would:  tut 
there  was  no  man  who  had  a  more  cordial  abhorrence  of  war,  and  no  one  who  fi'It 
m(»re  ^(trongly  the  public  calamity  which  war  would  inflict  upon  the  whole  wnrM. 
than  hini:<elt':  and  he  thought  it  would  be  prudent,  if,  before  indulging  their 
sympathies  and  filling,  they  saw  a  clear  cas<>  made  out  as  to  the  extent  uf  the  obli- 
gations impos(.tl  upon  this  country,  as  to  tlu*  chances  of  successi,  and  the  probability 
of  aiding  tliose  who  might  Ix*  the  objects  of  the  national  sympathy.  It  was  im|K>ssibJ« 
to  avoid  expressing  admiration  of  the  I^oles;  but,  knowing  what  he  did  of  theper- 
sr>iial  character  of  the  emi>en)r  Nicholas — understanding  what  had  been  his  unifnnn 
conduct  with  respect  to  hi-;  own  subjects — hearing  the  testimony  in  his  favour  c»f  the 
noble  lord  oppo>ite,  which  he  was  sr>rry  to  find  him  dis|K>sed  so  hastily  to  retract- 
ile could  not  credit,  without  full  iirouf,  the  infiiction  of  severities  which  would  doI 
only  be  upju'^t,  but  mo>t  iiii|Njliiic.  Upon  this.  then,  as  ni>im  all  other  occasions 
he  eutreati-d  those  who  might  be  in  a  refonued  House  of  CommonS|  to  consider 
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well  before  they  entered   into  any  precipitate  resolution   likely  to  involve  this 
country  m  war;  but,  if  they  should  come  to  such  a  resolution,  tlie  more  temperate 
the  lanpfuage  in  which  it  was  couched,  the  more  credit  wouhi  the  world  give  them 
for  intending*  to  abide  by  it. 
Motion  agreed  to. 


PAKTY  TRCJCESSIONS  (IRELAND). 
June  29,  1832. 

Mr.  Stanley  statetl,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  Irisli  members  to 
this  bill,  he  should  not  be  able  to  get  it  through  the  House  this  session.  The  hon. 
gentleman  then  alluded  to  the  near  approach  of  the  party  anniversaries,  and  stated 
that  the  events  of  the  12th  of  July,  if  disastrous,  must  be  decided  by  the  common 
law,  as  it  then  stood.  In  conclusion,  he  appealed  to  all  hon.  members  possessing 
influence  with  either  of  the  opposite  political  parties  in  Ireland,  to  contribute  by 
every  etfort  in  their  power  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  support  of  the  law. 

Sib  Robert  Feel  regretted  exceedingly  to  hear  it  stated,  that  there  was  any  pro- 
spect of  the  public  peace  being  broken  in  Ireland  on  the  12th  of  July;  but  he  trusted 
that  those  who  possessed  influence  in  Ireland,  by  their  station  or  their  property, 
would  not  only  individually  exert  iheniselvea,  but  meet  for  the  purpose  of  issuing 
unanimous  exhortations  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland — to  prove  that  this  law  was  not 
necessary,  and  to  induce  them  voluntarily'to  abandon  that  which  would  necessarily 
give  pain  to  others  of  the  community.  That  would  be  a  real  triumph,  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  for  this  law  altogether,  and  he  feltconfldent  that  every  Protestant 
gentleman  would  be  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  collision,  or  the 
possibility  of  one  single  life  being  lost.  With  respect  to  the  bill  itself,  he  certainly 
was  prepared  to  support  its  principles;  but,  nevertheless,  he  should  have  wished  to  see 
certain  modiflcations  introduced;  for  instance,  ho  would  much  rather  that  a  general 
power  should  have  been  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  I^rd*lieutenant,  in  case  of  the  public 
peace  being  endangered,  than  that  this  power  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  individual 
magistrates.  He  perfectly  agreetl  with  the  hon.  and  leametl  member  for  Kerry,  that 
if  life  were  lost  in  the  processions,  those  who  took  part  in  the  processions  ought  deeply 
to  lament  it.  He  was  averse  to  all  displays  of  physical  force  in  civil  life.  He  did  not 
im])ute  bad  motives  to  those  who  iissembled  in  processions;  but,  when  thousands  of 
persons  met  in  arms,  they  set  a  bad  example  to  others  who  might  not  be  so  well  dis- 
pose<l  as  iheniseWes.  The  legislature  Iiaving  removed  all  disabilities  in  Ireland,  the 
object  of  all  Irishmen  ought  to  Ik',  to  put  an  end  to  those  dissensions  which  the  existence 
of  unecjual  rights  had  been  ealeulated  to  excite,  and  to  place  that  country  in  the  state 
<»f  trantiiiillity  frou)  nhich  alone  private  safety  and  public  pr(»sperity  could  flow. 

The  Hou'ie  tlieo  went  into  a  Committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Refor.n  Rill  for 
In.'lan«l. 


CASK  OF  ALEX.ANDER  SOMERVILLE. 

Ji'LY  3,  1832. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  bnn;,n"g  this  question  before  the  House,  contended  that  the  pun- 
ishment this  man  had  received,  had  been  inflicted — not  in  consequence  of  the  slight 
breach  of  diseipline  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  but  on  account  of  certain  politicaf 
opinions  he  had  published.  The  hon.  gentleman,  after  ^oing  at  large  into  the  catie, 
coneludtnl  by  moving  for,  "  A  return  of  all  pai>er8  relating  to  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  Private  Somerville,  of  the  2nd  Dragoons. 

Mr.  Hunt  seeon<h'<l  the  motion. 

Sir  .Fohn  Hobhou.ve,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  could  not  accede  to  the  motion, 
us  tlie  hon.  gentleman  had  not  signified  his  intention  of  making  it. 

Risinif  alter  Sir  Francis  Bunlett, — 

Sir  RoiiF  kt  Pfki.  said,  the  charge  was,  that  a  .^^oldier  had  lx»en  punished  for  one 
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offisnco,  having^  committed  another;  and  that  was  a  qnesUon  totally  distinct  flimi  the 
corporal  punishment  to  \?lii(;h  the  hon.  baronet  had  endeavoured  to  direct  the  attcntioa 
of  the  )Iuuse.  He  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  that  qaeation  had  been  left 
untouched;  but,  convinced  as  he  was,  that  if  they  constituted  themselves  a  tribunal 
for  the  examination  of  the  proceedings  of  this  court-martial,  on  the  mere  statement  of 
the  offender,  tliey  would  have  a  i)etition  for  the  same  purpose  from  every  penon  who 
might  hereafter  [ye  tried,  he  should  certainly  vote  against  the  motion.  By  consenting 
to  constitute  themselves  a  tribunal  on  such  grounds,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  court-martial,  they  were  withdrawing  from  the  officers  of 
the  regiment,  and  from  the  comnmndcr-in-chief,  the  whole  of  the  authority  delegated 
to  them  by  Act  uf  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  placing  the  matter  under  the 
worst  possible  jurisdiction  which  could  be  selected.  He  candidly  admitted  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  more  severely  condemned,  than  that  an  oflScer  should  accose  a  soldier  of 
one  offence,  and  cause  him  to  bo  punished  for  another.  He  would  begin  by  stating 
this ;  but  he  must  at  the  same  time  say,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  discipline  of  the  army.  If  soldiers  were  allowed  to  be  political  partisans,  cor- 
respondents of  newspapers,  or  members  of  |)olitical  clubs.  Tnen,  indeed,  a  standing 
army  would  be  in  truth  a  curse — then  might  they  bid  farewell  to  civil  liberty.  He 
thouglit,  accordingly,  that  it  was  fully  in  the  power  of  the  officer  in  command  to 
intei^ict  a  soldier's  communication  with  the  newspapers,  and  prevent  him  from  Kieing 
a  member  of  a  political  union.  He  denied  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  that  a  soldier 
continued  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  It  was  quite  clear  the  soldier  must  forfrit 
that  portion  of  his  civic  right  which  would  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  armj. 
Hut  to  address  himself  to  the  matter  innnediately  before  the  House.  The  qnestion 
simply  was,  had  they  sufficient />r///i(i/cict>  evidence  to  induce  them  to  believe  tlut 
this  individual  had  been  punished  for  one  offence  while  he  had  been  accused 
of  another  ?  The  expediency  of  corporal  punishments  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
charge ;  and  it  was  most  improper  to  appeal  to  men^s  passions  on  this  topic.  Now 
he  did  not  think  aprhnt'i/ncie  case  had  been  made  out;  he  disbelieved  the  chaive. 
He  could  not  bi>lievc  that  Major  Windham,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  court-martial. 
could  have  violated  their  oaths  by  trying  a  soldier  on  one  charge  and  punishing  him 
for  another.  He  di<l  not  believe  that  Lonl  Hill,  and  the  other  superior  officers  of  the 
army,  would  have  suffennl  the  proceiHling  to  pass  unnoticed,  if  any  thing  wpcared 
against  this  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  Majf)r  Windham.  Wishing,  therefore,  to 
leave  the  army  to  its  nut u ml  protectors,  desiring  not  to  establish  a  precedent  for  the 
interference  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  such  matter?,  which  must  be  fatal  to  the 
discipline  of  the  army — he  would  give  his  decided  vote  against  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  memlKT  for  Middlesex,  however  it  might  be  shaiKMl. 

After  a  short  discus.sion,  Mr.  Hume  consented  to  withdraw  the  present  motion, 
and  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  that  day  week,  to  refer  the  petition  to  a  select  n^m- 
miltt'e. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROTOLIS. 

July  G.  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  I/>rd  Althorp,  tlie  lidusc  went  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Lord  Alth(»rp  liaving  niovini  for  a  vote  of  £1000  in  jKirt  payment  of  the  expen-e 
of  the  survey, — 

Sir  Koiikkt  Pkel  s;iid,  that  when  this  subject  had  been  last  under  discussion,  the 
noble  lord  had  supposwl  him  (Sir  Robert  I'eel)  to  have  been  influenced  by  some 
personal  feeling  (m  this  suljirt,  than  wliich  nothing  was  more  remote  from  his 
mind,  as  he  had  taken  the  subject  up  solely  upon  public  grounds.  There  were  two 
cpiestions — first,  whether  the  ««xpense  incurred  were  j^^tifialde  in  itself;  and,  secondly, 
if  justifiable,  whether  it  ought  to  be  defrayeil  by  parliament.  lie  had  always  been 
of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  eh.arge  the  public  generally  with  the  exj)rn«e 
of  making  surveys  for  the  benefii  of  the  nietro]K>lis  ;  and  he  had  also  been  of  opinioe. 
that  the  supply  of  ])ure  water  would  be  U'st  obtained  by  public  competition,  and  thai 
it  would  Ik?  exceedingly  dillicult  to  sanction  a  grant  for  London,  on  gronnds  r*^'^ 
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were  not  equally  applicable  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  or,  at  all  events,  to  Dublin 
and  Edinbur>(h.  lie  bad  never  undervalued  the  importance  of  a  supply  of  water  for 
the  metropolis ;  but,  as  a  general  principle,  he  thought  it  better  tliat  it  should  be 
undertaken  by  companies  or  individuals.  The  moment  government  stepped  in,  there 
ceased  U)  be  a  check  upon  its  proceedings.  Hitherto  the  metropolis  had  been  supplied 
with  water  by  the  exertions  of  five  or  six  companies  competing  with  each  other. 
Many  of  these  had  exerted  themselves  to  improve  the  supply ;  they  had  constructed 
reservoirs,  but  the  moment  government  step))ed  in,  their  exertions  would  cease. 
They  would  have  done  more ;  and  it  had  been  the  intention  of  some  of  them  to  draw 
their  supply  from  the  river  Colne :  for  this  purpose  they  had  gone  to  great  expense 
in  surveys,  and  a  bill  had  been  introduced  into  that  House;  but,  on  finding  that  the 
government  had  taken  the  matter  up,  they  stopped  at  once,  after  incurring,  as  be 
was  informed,  an  expense  of  upwards  of  ^£5000.  In  every  case  he  was  opposed  to 
interference  by  government,  and  the  propriety  of  his  opinion  was  proved  by  the 
superiority  of  the  supply  of  London,  as  compared  with  Paris  and  other  capitals, 
where  the  governments  chose  to  interfere.  He  admitted  that  there  were  justifiable 
complaints  as  to  the  badness  of  the  water,  but  he  objected  to  the  expense  of  the 
survey.  Suppose,  however,  the  expense  of  the  survey  incurred,  he  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  to  be  made  available ;  for  the  government  could  not  force  the 
water  companies  to  make  alterations,  or  do  as  they  wished.  He  quite  agreed  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  would  not  have  been  right  that  the  hon.  baronet  should  be 
allowed  to  undertake  this  at  his  own  charge  .*  but,  when  the  noble  lord  had  urged 
his  objection  to  the  principle,  and  that  the  hon.  baronet  still  persevered,  and  offered 
his  guarantee  for  the  expense  to  be  incurred,  he  certainly  did  think  that  the  hon. 
baronet  was  called  upon  to  fulfil  that  guarantee.  From  the  papers  on  the  Table,  it 
was  clear  that  the  Treasury  had  been  studious  to  fasten  the  expense  on  tlie  hon. 
baronet.  Mr.  Telford  had  said,  that  he  felt  a  difficulty  in  acting  under  any 
authority  except  that  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  noble  Chancellor  was  right  in  giving 
that  order ;  but  he  was  also  equally  right  in  reminding  the  hon.  baronet  of  his 
guarantee.  He  maintained  that  the  whole  matter  had  much  better  be  left  to  private 
speculation,  and  for  that  reason,  in  addition  to  the  others  which  he  had  stated,  he 
should  certainly  oppose  this  vote. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  thai  when  he  had,  during  the  time  he  was  in  office,  been 
applied  to  for  an  order,  directing  Mr.  Telford  to  go  on  with  the  examination  whieb 
was  recommended  by  a  committee,  he  had  declined  to  grant  the  order,  solely  because 
it  was  irregular  in  any  officer  of  the  government  to  incur  any  such  expense  upon  the 
mere  recommendation  of  a  committee.  He  was  not  entitled  to  do  so  till  the  recom- 
mendation had  receive<l  the  sanction  of  that  House. 

Lord  Althorp  was  afraid  that,  unless  government  took  up  the  matter,  the  survey 
would  not  be  made ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  much  good  would  be  derived  from  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  what  had  passed,  saw  clearly  in  what  way  the  vote  would 
be  carried,  and  he  should  not  wa.ste  the  time  of  the  committee  bv  a  division,  lie 
should  only  say  now,  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  Mr.  Telford  was  called  on 
to  say  in  what  state  the  survey  was  at  present,  and  what  was  the  prospect  of  its 
being  finished. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to. 


DIVISION  OF  COUNTIES  AND  BOUNDARIES  BILT.. 

JoLY  9,  1832. 

The  Lords'  amendments  to  this  bill  having  been  read, — 

Sir  RonKRT  Pkkl  said,  that  the  general  rule  was,  when  tbe  other  Honsemade 
any  alteration  in  a  bill  which  could  be  considered  material,  that  these  alterations 
should  be  printed.  Without  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  the  noble 
lord,  he  saw  no  n^ason  why  the  rule  should  be  dc|)arted  from  in  tbe  present 
instance.  It  should  bo  recollected  that  the  House  determined,  by  a  large  majority, 
that  Thornbury  should  l>c  the  nomination  place  for  tbe  western  division  of  Gloueestor^ 
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fihirc.  He  waa  not  aware  on  what  prroimds  that  place  hod  been  (itrack  out,  and  some 
reason  should  l>e  assigned,  or,  at  anv  rate,  a  little  time  sliould  be  lUforded  for  ood- 
siderution.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  prepared  to  admit  that,  in  a  case  of  necestitr, 
the  rule  might  be  departed  from.  If  thi:s  were  a  cose  of  that  nature,  perhips  the 
noble  lord  would  state  so.  He  had  no  wish  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  waj  of 
the  government ;  but  it  was  de.sirahle  not  to  depart  from  general  rules  without  some 
reason  bein^c  assigne<l. 

Lord  Althorp  having  explaiiMnl, — 

Sir  Robert  \\\e\  a.'>ked,  whethiT  ministers  could  state  when  it  was  probable  that 
parliament  would  l)e  di^^soUi'd  Y 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  the  registration  woidd  not  be  completed  until  the  1st 
of  Di'cemlHT,  and  if  a  dissolution  took  place  before  that  i>erio«l  the  registration  would 
be  null  and  void.  lie  would  leave  the  right  hon.  baronet  to  draw  his  own  inferences 
from  that  statement. 

Amendment:}  read  a  second  time,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Ininl  John  RuBiiell,  tliey 
were  iii^reed  to. 


TITHES  (HiKLAXD). 
Ji  LY  10,  18:)J. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  this  bill, — the  question  before  the  House  being  a 
series  of  resohitions  mo\ed  by  Air.  James  Grattan,  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  a  eoni]mtsory  eommutatiun  of  tithes  io 
Ireland, — 

Sir  Ruiii:kt  Peel  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  his  opinion  upon  this  most  important 
question.     There  were  two  courses,  one  or  other  of  which  the  House  must  delrr- 
mine  to  follow.     It  must  either  adopt  the  pro))os:d  of  the  right  boo.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Stanley),  which  did  not  retpiire  that  they  ^holdtI  then  determine  upon  the  details  of 
any  measure — whieh  did  not  even  of  nece.-siiy  involve  the  a))pointnient  of  a  ivceiver — 
which  merely,  in  conformity  with  the  report  of  the  committee.  aske<l  leave  to  submit 
n  legislative  measure  for  the  deliberative  con^deration  of  the  House.     The  othtr 
course  pniposed   that  they  should  agree  to  certain   resolutions,   the   effect  of  tho 
adoption  of  which  would  be,  to  postpone  ail  con>ideration  of  the  question  forao 
indefinite  period.     He  was  hound  to  declun*  his  opinion,  that  the  latter  course  was 
nnju^t  anil  inipolitic,  and  therefore  \\v.  >hou]d  give  it  his  most  decided  opponition. 
He  re)K';itt.Ml  that  the  latter  propoMtion  was  unju^t :  and,  if  he  required  any  authority 
to  Mijipnrt  that  axiTtiun,  he  wouM  take  the  resolutions  themselves,  tu  the  adoptioa 
ofnliidihewas  called  upon  to  give  hi>  consent.     The  >eeond  resolution  stated. 
^^  ih:(t,  in  cdinini;  to  the  previous  roohiticm,  we  rec(»gnise  the  rights  of  |)erM>os 
havioj^  vi'^ti-d  iiiten-^ls;  and  we  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  ]:arliaroent  to  pruvide 
for  ttio.oe  piTsoiis  a  just  couipen^ation."     NNi-il,  then,  hii^tre  he  agreed  tu  tlittt  reso- 
lution, he  re(]iiiri'«i  to  know  from  those  who  proposi'ti  it,  vthat  was  the  mode  in 
whieh  they  expectiHl  that  parliunieiit  wouM  fulfil  the  admittui  duty  of  providing  fur 
the  .sufferers  a  just  compensation  y     \Va<^  it  not  notitrions  that  there  were  |H'rsoii» 
of  the  highi'^t  re-pectahility.  both  I'mni  eharact«T  and  <tation.  )M>sse^sed  of  as  valid, 
as  legal.  a<  eipiitahle  a  claim  to  property  a>  any  man  in  the  country  ])ussesse<i,  nho 
were  deprived  of  lliat  propi  rty  by  ^^hat  he  had  heaid  (ieM'ribi><l  in  that  House  ass 
mrjral  e<  inhinulion  !"     \\  hat !  was  that  a  mor.d  ccndiinatiou  which  roblxMl  |)cr!HiU4 
of  propiTty  to  \ihich  they  had  as  good  a  claim  as  any  landed  ]iroprietor  of  the  eoun- 
try  had  to  his  land'r     The  roolution  pniposcd  ailmilted  thiir  right  to  ju>t  comi«i)- 
sation.     Ry  whom  wjis  that   coinpi-nsation  to  be  provi«lini  ?     Not,  surely,   liy  the 
Treasury?     [.Mr.  James  (irattan:    No.     Not  by  the  Tn^asury.]     He  presunitL 
also,  that  it  would  In>  admiitrd  at  once  that  the  people  of  Kngland.  who  obeyed  ihe 

laws,  and  paid  tithes  larger  in  aiM'>unt  than  those  which  were  paid  in  Ireland thai 

they,  who  were  n<it  cxehisivrly  meinliers  of  the  establishctl  church,  many  of  then 
bi*ing  |N*r>on'i  i^ho  di>sent«Hl  from  that  church,  Imt  who  still  fuifillinl  the  obligatiuDJ 
of  morality,  obeyed  the  deci<>ion.s  td'  the  law,  and  rendered  unto  others  what  «a« 
their  due — it  surely  mouM  nut,  could  nut,  be  contendetl  that  the  Kngli^  people 
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were  the  parties  who  could  bo  fairly  or  justly  called  upon  to  make  up  this  deficiency. 
Every  prontlemau  appcareii  to  admit  the  justice  of  that  proposition.  By  whom, 
then,  was  tins  just  compensation  to  be  made?  He  presumed  that  the  next  admis- 
sion would  naturally  be,  that  it  must  come  from  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland, 
who  were  to  benefit  by  the  remission  of  tithe.  But  if  this  were  so,  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  siud,  insubordination  was  marching 
through  the  land  with  giant  strides — if,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  he  himself 
would  refuse  to  pay  tithes — voluntarily  to  pay  tithes — if,  as  he  stated,  there  was  an 
array  of  physical  strength  directed  against  the  payment  of  tithe — if  these  things 
\4ere  true,  could  they  believe  that,  if  they  postponed  this  question  for  six  months, 
without  any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  parliament,  when,  according  to  the 
admissions  of  hon.  members,  the  claim  to  tithe  would  have  been  practically  extin- 
guished, if  not  by  open  violation  of  the  law,  at  least  by  that  which  was  tantamount 
to  it — could  they  believe  that  six  months  hence  the  **  just  compensation*'  would  be 
easily  recovered  from  the  j>arties  from  whom  it  was  admitted  to  be  due?  If  there 
were  a  'rlaim  on  the  part  of  individuals  now  possessing  property  to  receive  an  equi- 
valent for  tlic  loss  of  it,  and  if  it  were  the  duty  of  parliament  to  provide  that 
ecpiivulent,  was  it  not  its  duty  to  do  so  without  delay  ?  Why  devolve  that  duty  on 
a  succeeding  parliament  ?  Why  should  not  the  same  hands  which  infiictod  the 
injury  grant  the  reparation  ?  In  tlie  terms  of  this  resolution  it«elf,  therefore,  ho 
found  sufficient  reason  for  establishing  some  principle  of  legislation,  which,  what- 
ever might  l>e  its  other  deficiencies,  should  at  least  mark  the  sense  of  parliament* 
that  it  was*  the  bounden  duty  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  obey  the  laws,  to  resjHiet 
the  rights  of  property,  and  to  continue  to  afford  that  support  for  the  established 
church  to  which  the  church  had  an  nntpiestionable  legal  claim.  The  whole  of  the 
prop4^)sition  made  by  the  ri^^ht  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  was,  that  he  should  be 
aliowinl  to  bring  in  a  bill,  making  that  composition  which  had  been  voluntarily 
entered  int«i  by  both  parties — the  tithe-receiver  and  the  tithe-payer — in  two-thirds 
of  the  parishes  of  Ireland,  compulsory  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  permanent  in 
all.  An<l  with  what  view?  Why,  for  the  nuq)08e  of  laying  the  foundation  of  that 
very  commutation  of  tithe  which  he  inferred,  from  the  admission  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, was  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  Ireland.  It  was  impossible,  by  the  declara- 
tion of  hon.  gentlemen  themselves,  to  derive  the  equivalent  admitted  to  bo  due  from 
the  land  of  Irehind  on  the  extinction  of  tithe,  without  some  such  compulsory  mea- 
sure as  this.  It  was  offered  as  a  preliminary  measure.  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
James  (ii  rat  tan)  admitted,  that  it  was  right  that  there  should  be  this  charge  upon  the 
land.  But  that  was  a  very  barren  admission,  unless  he  informed  the  House  how  it 
was  to  be  obtained  from  the  land.  He  could  scarcely  thank  the  hon.  member  for 
that  admission ;  nothing  was  gaimnl  by  it.  It  was  easy  to  say  that  vested  interests 
ought  to  be  protected — that  it  was  not  right  that  the  Treasury  should  provide  com-* 
pensation  out  of  public  money — and  that  it  was  quite  fair  to  levy  the  d^uivalent  for 
tithe  upon  the  land  of  Ireland.  Nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  come  down  with 
abstract  resolutions,  admitting  the  justice  of  certain  undeniable  proi)ositions,  but 
failing  to  >how  how  any  one  of  them  was  to  be  practically  enforced.  Why,  it 
appeare<l  that  the  same  gentlemen,  who  were  foremost  to  oiimit  the  just  liability 
of  the  land,  objected  to  that  of  the  landlord.  Then  what  was  the  alternative? 
Why,  distress  up<m  the  tenants.  If  the  charge  was  to  be  upon  the  land,  show  U) 
at  lea^it  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  made.  Here  is  <in  existing  charge  upon  the  land 
— a  charge  conlirme<l  by  repeate<l  acts  of  parliament.  That  charge  was  resisted; 
passive  resistance  was  brought  to  bear  against  it;  the  remedy  was  against  the  occu- 
pying tenant,  through  the  meilium  of  a  distress  upon  bis  goods.  What  other 
remedy  could  the  hon.  gentleman  give,  if  the  landlord  was  not  to  be  responsible  ? 
And  if  it  was  still  to  bo  distress  on  the  goods  of  the  occupying  tenant,  how  should 
they  he  in  a  better  condition  hereafter?  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  tithe  was 
not  a  tax  upon  the  land,  that  it  was  not  a  legal  charge  upon  the  land.  He  could 
not  see  the  leiist  force  in  that  observation.  The  hon.  gcDtleman  said,  that  the  cler- 
gyman was  not  entitled  to  take  tithe  from  the  land,  but  that  he  must  wait  until 
the  produce  was  separatinl  from  the  land.  Why,  if  he  had  a  legal  right  to  one-tenth 
of  that  proiluce,  was  it,  or  was  it  not,  a  virtwd  charge  to  that  amount  upon  the 
land  f  In  case  the  tenant  refused  or  neglected  to  pay  his  rent  to  his  landlordi  what 
85- Vol.  XL 
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was  his  landIort]*s  remedy  ?    An  ejectment  and  a  distress.    What  was  the  natura 
of  a  di>tresst''     Not  u  seizure  or  c()nli>eutiun  of  the  land,  which  already  belonged  to 
tho  landlord;  the  remedy  was  uguiiist  the  produce  of  the  land.     But  what  laid  the 
hon.  {^enilciiian  to  all  that  portion  of  the  land  of  Ireland  in  which  voluntary  com- 
]K)sitions  had  been  enteri><l  inlo  ?     The  lion,  gentleman  objected  to  the  law  |>ro{ios€d 
to  be  introduced,  because  tithe  was  at  present  levied,  not  upon  the  land,  but  u[ioo 
the  produce.     But  in  two-thirds  of  the  pari&hes  of  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  toIud- 
tary  arrangements,  to  which  the  tithe-payers  were  parties,  the  composition  in  lien  of 
tithe  was  made  charge.ible  upon  the  land.    It  had  been  made  a  charge  upon  the  land, 
because  the  parties  >ubject  to  tithe  preferred  it  rather  than  that  the  clei^ynian,  exact- 
ing his  strict  right,  should  have  the  power  of  taking  the  full  amount  of  tithe  in  kind. 
The  distinction  drawn  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  point  of  fact,  amounted  to  nothing. 
The  fact  was,  that  there  exi:>ted  a  legal  right,  which  was  opposed,  either  by  auamy 
of  physical  strength,  by  actual  combination  against  the  law,  or  by  that  evaaion  whicli 
was  backed  by  pliysical  strength,  and  depended  upon  physical  f>trenffth  alone  16 
give  it  support  to  defeat  the  law.     But  let  no  landloitl,  let  no  propnetor  of  pn^ 
|>erty  of  any  kind  in  Ireland,  trust  to  tlie  security  of  his  projierty  five  minutes  aftvr 
such  a  combination  shall  have  been  suceeasful,  after  it  shall  nave  been   able  tu 
defeat  the  legislature.      The  hon.  gentleman  argued  as  if,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
violation  of  the  law  had  taken  place — as  if  the  conibinctl  plan  entered  into  by  tho«e 
who  were  dissatisKc.1  with  what  they  termeil  an  unjust  impost,  was  a  legitimate  meani 
of  esea])ing  from  a  just  debt.     Niiw,  if  that  position  were  correct,  he  would  ask  both 
English  landlords  and  Irish  landlords — for  he  wished  not  to  separate  tliem,and  hehjl 
had  too  tiMiir  a  connection  with  Ireland  to  entertain  a  desire  totay  a  liarsh  word  with 
respect  to  any  of  its  landed  pfDprietors — he  would  ask  the  landlords,  whether  the  santf 
instrument  of  evasion,  of  prc>ctical  defeat  of  the  law,  might  not  be  a|a:ain  applit-d,  fur 
other  purp(»es,  and  to  «ither  objects?    Why,  two  years  hence,  if  this  feeling  and  the*e 
opinions  should  prevail,  wliy  mii^'ht  not  some  man  of  authority  start  up  and  advise  rUo! 
absentiv  property  should  be  the  >ubji'ct  of  another  and  a  similar  combination  ?    Mij:!.! 
he  not  say,  and  say  with  cipial  semblance  of  truth,  *^  I  pay  my  rent  upon  the  <u)>- 
position  that  1  have  the  ad\anta^^c  of  the  rcMdencc  of  my  landlord ;  I,  however, 
receive  no  >nch  advanta^re;  he  takes  the  money  over  to  England — and  I,  therefnre, 
consider  myself  absolved  from  my  obli,uation  to  pay  the  rent?'^     He  could  assure  the 
IIou>e,  that  they  had  better  decide  this   matter  in  time — better  put  a  stop  to  fuch 
proceiHlings  before  it  was  too  late  to  arnst  their  progress;  fur  the  same  arsunent 
now  used  against  church  property  might  l>e  directed  with  equal  force  against  i!T 
other  property.     Might  not  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  say,  at  some  future  period,  if 
these  combinations  were  not  arresie«l : — *'  The  clergyman  wa<  resident;  he  did  ftilffl 
some  duti(>^,  althouurh  his  U«>man  Catholic  pari»hioners  disseiiti^d  from   lum  v  to 
religion;  yet,  as  we  have  succeeded,  with  the  consent — at  Iea.«»t  with  the  tacit  cflO- 
nivance — of  the  le;;i5>lature,  wiiich  closed  its  eyes  to  the  gigantic  march  of  iniu^ 
ordination — which  had  not  the  courau;e  to  look  the  ({uestion  in  the  face — a:*  we  haw 
succeedetl  witli  respect  to  titiie  property,  let  us  try  the  same  ex{K.Timent  upon  othrf 
dues,  and  a])ply  the  same  principles  to  rent!'''     M'as  it  not  in  human  nature  tbattiM** 
should  be  such  re:LM)ning  as  this  in  ro^Mrd  to  other  burthens!     On   these  grou&is 
then,  and  looking,  at  the  >ame  time,  with  liie  most  anxious  n|)])rehensiun  Tothesistt 
of  In*land,  he  was  convinced  that  they  couhl  not  bv  jiosMliility  gain  any  thing  Ij 
abandoning  the  claims  of  ju>tice.     Ih?  did  not  see  liow  it  could   be  a  eonciliatoiy 
mea>ure — at  least,  he  could  not  reconcile  such  conciliation  with  common  Justice— 9i 
tell  those  who  liatl  a  rigiit  to  protection,  that  they  were  to  be  left,  not  only  withooii 
present,  but  without  a  future,  chance  of  that  protection,  by  abandoning  thisqucftSi* 
in  the  pri>sent  Se^>ii)n  of  ParliamtMit.     It  appeared  to  him  that  the  projKtsitionofdv 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  in  conformity  with  justice.     It  might  ho  met  by  anaxnjfif 
physical  strength;  but  he  hoped  th:Lt  a  British  (lovernnient,  and  a  Itritish'PariiaBxa^ 
would  be  (ireparerl  to  tuke  upon  tlu-niscIveN  the  re>pon'>ibility  of  supporting  iL   Bf 
would  not  detract,  on  the  ]>re>cnt  occasion,  from  any  little  sup]K>rt  whicb  it  villi 
his  power  to  give  the  government,  iiy  dwelling  upon  any  miuitr  points  upon  wUd^ 
with  res{K'ct  to  this  bill,  he  might  ditler  from  th>'ni.     To  the  Kuhstunce  ofthrlRnki 
was  a  party.     In  that  part  of  the  rciK>rt,  al>o,  which  stated  that  the  Curamittee iSd  ^ 
overlook  the  great  importance  of  the  question ;  that  on  the  contrary,  Uiey  tbomhtk 
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ono  which  involved,  in  many  cases,  a  more  adequate  remuneration  for  the  resident 
clergy — the  abolitioD  of  the  sinecures  of  the  Church — and  a  more  general  appoint- 
ment of  resident  Prote^tant  ministers  throughout  the  country;  in  that  part  of  the 
report  he  agreed — those  opinions  he  was  ready  to  maintain.  He  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  consider,  fairly  and  deliberately,  every  proposition  for  the  redress  of  just 
grievances,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  just  force  of  many  of  the  objections  which  had 
been  made  to  the  present  tithe  system.  When  the  House  evinced  the  disposition  to 
redress  every  well-founded  grievance,  it  stood  on  high  ground,  and  had  a  right  to 
require  the  people  of  Ireland  to  obey  the  law,  and  to  respe<!t  the  rights  of  pro|)erty. 
The  measure  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed,  was  not  merely  one  marking 
the  sense  of  parliament  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  observance  of  those  rights,  but  it 
was  al)s<)lutely  necessary  as  a  preliminary  towards  the  remedy  of  many  evils.  It  was 
a  preliminary  stej),  necessary  to  be  taken  previous  to  making  that  commutation  for 
which  almost  every  gentleman  professed  himself  a  zealous  advocate.  ]\y  postponing 
this  measure,  therefore,  they  would  postpone,  at  the  same  time,  the  intnxluction  of 
that  which  wag  admitte<l  to  be  so  desirable.  On  these  grounds  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  give  his  support  to  the  government;  and  ho  could  not  conclude  without  expressing 
his  regret  at  the  opposition  which  the  measure  had  received  from  the  landlords  of 
Ireland.  He  regretteti  it  with  all  sincerity,  not  only  on  account  of  the  violation  of 
the  rights  of  other  parties,  but  because  he  believed  that  their  opposition,  if  it  suc- 
ceede<i,  would  be  ultimately  fatal  to  their  own  rights,  and  ten<i  to  their  own  spoliation. 
He  should  support,  conlially  and  firmly,  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  for  leave  to  bring  in  this  bill. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  debate  was  again  adjourned. 


UUSSIAX-DUTCH  LOAN. 
Ji'LY  12,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp,  having  briefly  introduced  this  subject,  moved  for  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  Convention  with  Russia,  regarding 
the  Russian-Dutch  Loan,  made  on  the  IGth  of  November,  1831,  and  laid  on  tho 
table,  June  27,  1832. 

Mr.  Hcrrles  moved  the  following  resolution  as  an  amendment: — "That  it  appears 
to  this  House,  that  the  payment  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  or 
account  of  the  interest  due  by  Russia  on  the  loan  made  by  Holland  in  January  la.sf, 
when  the  obligation  and  authority  to  make  any  such  payment,  had,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Convention  of  181/5,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  founded  thereon,  closed 
and  determined;  and  also  when  a  new  Convention,  not  then  communicated  to  this 
House,  had  been  entere*!  into,  recognising  the  netiessity  of  recurring  to  parliament 
for  the  power  <)f  continuing  such  payment  under  the  circumstances  attending  the 
separation  that  hatl  taken  it  out  of  the  case  of  the  Convention,  was  an  application  of 
money  not  warranted  by  law." 

A  long  debate  ensued ;  rising  after  Viscount  Palmerslon, — 

Sib  Robkrt  Pkel  said,  the  noble  lord  had  followed  the  line  of  argument  which 
almost  every  speaker  on  that  side  who  prece<led  him  had  taken,  and  had  studiously 
confounded  two  questions,  which  were  entirely  distinct — the  one,  whether  this 
country  was  under  an  obligation,  of  honour  and  goo<i  faith,  to  continue  the.se  payments 
to  Russia;  the  other,  whether  his  Majesty's  government  were  warranted,  bylaw,  in 
advancing  the  money  in  January  last?  No  two  questions  could  be  more  distinct 
than  these.  The  noble  lonl  who  commenced  the  discission,  was  the  first  to  a<1niit 
that  they  were  di-itinct,  and  ought  to  be  kept  separate.  Why.  then,  after  that 
admission  from  the  noble  lord,  had  these  questions  been  confounded?  Why,  but 
because  the  pressure  of  argunient  against  the  conduct  of  government  was  so  strong, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  divert  attention  from  it,  by  introducing  a  multitude  of 
topici>,  with  whieh  that  conduct  had  nothing  to  do.  The  first  invitation  to  us  to 
deidare  our  opinion  on  the  })olitieal  question,  came,  not  from  a  political  character, 
but  from  the  Attorney-general,  who,  of  all  i>er8ons,  was  peculiarly  bound  to  confine 
himself  to  the  legal  part  of  the  question.  He  it  was  who  said,  *^  Before  you  come  to 
the  question  of  law,  tell  us  what  you  think  of  the  policy  of  continoin^thc^pftymonta. 
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to  Russia."    That  question  was  no  doubt  un  important  one,  and  manj  hon.  gcnik- 
men  coraiilained  that  no  distinct  answer  had  been  given  to  it.     He,  for  one,  haJ  o« 
wish  to  evade  it.     lie  certainly  thought  that  his  Majesty's  government  ought  to hawc 
explained  to  the  Iiou«c,  what  were  the  circumstances  that  imposed  upon  the  Houm 
of  Commons  an  obligation  of  good  faith  to  support  Iiis  Mojcsty's  miniiters  in  iha 
view  they  took  of  this  quotion.     lie  had  never  held  equivocaJ  language  oo  thii 
subject;  he  had  said  from  the  first,  establish  that  claim  of  good  faith,  and  take  ibe 
money;  but,  he  repeated,  that  he  thought  it  was  too  much,  merely  on  the  «]ieech  of 
a  minister,  to  cull  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  ia 
spite  of  the  act  of  parliament,  iu  sjute  of  every  document  to  which  the  lloiue'lad 
yet  had  acec^s,  to  admit  that  an  obligation,  in  point  of  honour,  to  make  Ibcie  pai- 
ments,  still  existed.   The  noble  lord,  the  ])aymaster  of  the  forces,  on  a  former  oecanuo, 
com])lained  of  this  side  of  the  House  for  pressing  precipitately  a  vote  of  eensurr, 
without  calling  for  the  papers  which  existed,  and  to  the  production  of  which  U 
intimatiHl  there  would  be  no  objection.     Again,  to-nig)it,  the  hon.  ami  learned  gea* 
tleman,  the  member  for  Ilchester,  intimated  that  the  law-officers,  before  tliey  gave 
their  opinion,  were  aware  of  certain  negotiations  that  ))ri>ccdcd  the  conTention,  aui 
which  materially  bore  upon  the  character  and  spirit  of  that  convention.     Then  be 
said  at  once,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  ministers,  if  there  were  documenii 
which  fortifie<l  their  construction  of  the  treaty — if  there  were  documents  existing  in  ibc 
foreign  oflice,  on  which  the  law-olfieers  grounded  their  opinion,  to  produce  tbea. 
In  I  Hi.?,  though  not  a  member  of  tlie  cabinet,  he  was  connected  with  the  gavernmcnt, 
and  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  documents.     Still  he  could  not  deny  lU 
possil)ility  of  their  existence;  but  if  they  did  exist  could  there  lie  a  doubt  that  it  wn 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  take  one  of  two  courses — either  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments, or  to  sny  at  once.  *'  On  our  rt*s])onsibility,  as  ministers,  wc  consider  that 
their  production  would  be  pnjudicial  to  the  public  interests,  but  we  picilge  our 
honour  a**  to  the  fact  of  their  existence.**     It  was  not  fair  to  refer  obscurity  fo 
negotiations  ami  dr:it)s  of  treaties  which  were  neither  exjdainifl  nor  produci'd;  and 
to  insinuate  that  the  House  was  not  quaiitiod  to  judge,  because  it  was  not  injHOMf- 
sion  of  the  whole  ease.     The  obliu^ation  on  the  ])art  of  this  country  was  founded 
either  upju  tlie  convention  of  lHl.5,  or  upon  tlie  new  convention.     If  n|Hin  the 
latter,  it  was  £^rc:itly  to  be  lauientcil  that  his  .Maie>ty's  government  had  not  pustpomd 
this  ques'ion;    because,  if  it  rented  upon  the  new  convention,  wo  were  plcdgtc^ 
our>clvcs,  by  ratifyinjr  tliat  conventinn,  to  an  approval  of  the  public  ]>oliey  of  the 
government  in  reference  to  foreign  atlairs.     It  would  thus  become  necessary  lo  cnttf 
at  once  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  political  transaetioui  of  this  country.    \Vhrtbcr 
that  was  advisable,  with  rcferenco  to  the*  ]ireservation  of  peace,  the  noble  lord  vai 
the  best  jiidj^'t*.     The  transactions  were  n<it  yet  closed^  and  he  should  not  enter  isia 
them  witlicut  great  reluctance;  but  if  tlu>  noble  lord  said,  *'  I  call  upon  you  to  vott 
this  money.  beeaii>e  Ku^siii  h:  s  ]diMl'^ed  herself  to  aiihcre  to  the  pcdiiry  of  KnfHsoi 
with  regani  to  the  c>tablishinentf-.f  the  indeiKMident  state  of  IWlgium,**  then  heariifd, 
was  it  ]K)s<ibIe  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  <'•  invention,  without  discussing  nt  the  ssBt 
time  thcL^'cncnil  policy  of  placing  Prince  lAM)p.ild  upim  the  throne  of  that  state;  sai 
above  all,  the  con<iii<-t  wliicii,  tbrou<7hout  thc^e  transactions,  the  government  tk  tka 
country,  and  the  otiier  members  of  the  contcrence,  had  pursued  towards  llulUod.' 
He  should  deplore  the  necessity  of  being  called  upon  to  enter  into  tlie^e  quotliusi, 
because  he  could  not  tliink.  that  in  the  state  in  which  they  then  were,  tlie  fullsid 
unreserved  di<(cus>ion  of  them  at  that  time,  could  contribute  to  their  satisfarl«*r; 
settleuu'ut.     It  was  unjust,  therefore,  for  the  government  to  force  the  House,  umkr 
these  circumstance.-,  into  the  ex])res<i(jn  either  of  acquie>cenee  or  di<sent  in  rwpw* 
to  the  fore'trn  jmliey  of  tlie  government.     On  the  other  question,  namely,  whrtlitf 
the  conduct  of  the  urovcrnnient,  in  c<inlinuing  the  payments  to  Uu*isia,  was  in  ens* 
formity  with  law,  he  had  only  to  rc)ieat  that  he  considenti  it  entirvly  distinct— to thtf 
it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  (piite  consi.steul  to  move  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  goMii" 
ment  for  violating  an  ex]iress  law,  and  yet  enable  the  government  by  a  new  autb«rKf 
to  maintain  the  obligations  of  good  faith  and  honour.     A  Mmilur  course  liad  bc^ 
;»ur>ued  in  many  instances.    With  ret'eri'nce  to  the  peace  of  1 7i>3,  to  the  peace  of  iTilk 
liid  to  the  peace  of  Amicus,  votes  of  censure  wcrv  uiomiI  upon  his  Majesty's  gotfit* 
luvni  for  making  those  treaties, and  yet  the  House  resolved  to  keep  the  troaliciiavNiili 
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A  similar  course  of  proceeding  might  with  equal  justice  and  propriety  be  adopted 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  n»al  question  now  before  the  House  was,  the  dry  bare 
lej^al  (piestion.  whether  his  Majesty's  government  were  warranted  by  law  in  paying 
this  money.  He  wassurpri>ed  to  hear  tlie  subject  treated  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  as  if  it  were  a  nhittcr  of  indifference  whether  or  not  the  money 
was  issued  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament.  To  argue  thiit  that  question 
was  subordinate  to  anotlu  r,  namely,  whether  the  country  was  obliEred  in  good 
faith  to  pay  the  money,  was  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  inditference.  The  country 
might  be  obliged,  in  good  faith,  to  pay  the  money;  but  would  any  man  contend,  that 
it  ought  to  be  paid  without  the  authority  of  parliament  ?  The  noble  lord  considered 
that  a  vote  of  censure  was  treating  ministers  with  too  great  severity ;  but  the  resolu- 
tion moved  by  his  right  hon.  friend  was  the  mildest  oiude  in  which  the  Hou>c  could 
express  its  own  opinion  on  the  facts  which  had  transpired.  The  noble  lord  must 
judge  for  himself  whether  such  a  resolution  was  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  censure  or 
not;  but  if  the  facts  were,  as  they  ha<l  been  stated  to  be,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  declare  its  sentiments  on  those  facts  in  the  language,  not  of 
severity  but  of  truth.  The  noble  lord  (Althorp)  said,  "  If  you  pass  that  Uesolution, 
I  shall  resign  my  ollice."  In  the  present  awful  state  of  tlie  country — in  the  present 
state  of  our  foreign  affairs — in  the  present  state  of  Ireland — in  the  present  state  of 
the  Wi'st-India  colonics — in  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  he  was  not  much  sur- 
prised at  the  readiness  with  which  the  noble  l«)rd  maile  that  declaration.  Still,  if, 
as  was  his  conviction,  the  issue  of  money  which  took  place  in  January  was  not 
warranted  by  law,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  steps  for 
the  purpose  of  guardinc:  against  that  issue  being  drawn  into  precedent;  and,  what^ 
ever  might  be  the  determination  of  the  noble  lord  as  to  resigning  hisofiice,  he  would 
Dot  shrink  from  giving  his  sanction  to  a  formal  proceeding,  by  which  the  example 
of  the  noble  lord  might  not  In?  drawn  into  precedent.  The  question  was,  Was  the 
issue  in  January  warrantini  by  law?  He  admitted  at  once,  that  treaties  ought  not 
only  t«»  be  obs<Tve<l ;  but  that  the  intentions  of  the  parties,  rather  than  the  letter 
of  the  otiicial  instrument,  should  be  faithfully  executed.  All  that  the  learned 
member  for  (-alne  had  said — nine-tenths  of  the  speech  of  the  learned  member  for 
llche.S'ter — and  all  that  tlie  noble  lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  had  urged,  were  quite 
beside  the  present  (|uesti<.tn.  ({ranted  that  the  construction  of  the  treaty  ought 
to  be  liberal,  but  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  apply  to  parliament  to  enable 
them  to  put  that  construction  upon  it.  If  there  had  been  a  case  not  foreseen  by 
the  Act,  hut  coming  within  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  parliament  would  never  refuse 
to  suj^ply  the  defect.  This  was  the  very  innnt  under  consideration.  It  was  said 
by  mini>ters  that  the  severance  of  the  ik'lgian  province's  from  Holland  by  a 
revolution,  was  a  ctifius  or/ttMsiis  not  pn>vided  for  by  the  treaty;  and  that,  that 
case  occurring,  and  Ku>sia  being  in  no  way  responsible  for  its  occurrence,  a 
moral  oldigation  upon  this  country  remained  to  continue  the  payment.  Supposing 
he  admitted  the  full  force  of  that  argument — as  he  had  admitted  that  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  construe  this  treaty  lil>erally — yet,  what  was  the  just  c(mc)usion 
from  those  premises  ?  Why,  the  government  ought  to  apjdy  to  parliament  for 
a  new  authority,  and  not  re(|uire  the  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  to  place  a  construc- 
tion upon  an  Act  of  Parliament  manifestly  at  variance  with  its  express  terms. 
Treaties  which  dcpi-nded  for  their  enforcement  ujmn  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  differed  in  principle  fn)m  those  upon  which  the  Crown  was  competent  to 
net  without  applying  to  )>arliament  to  sanction  them.  On  such  treaties  it  became 
the  government  to  {)Ut  a  lilM-ral  construction  ;  and,  in  buch  a  case  as  that  quoted 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne.  in  which  f»ne  nation  engaged  to  furnish 
pikemen  to  another,  and  being  unable  to  fulfil  that  special  engagement,  felt  itself 
b<iund  to  furnish  musketeers — there  could  be  no  question  that  the  spirit  of  the 
contract  was  justly  fulfillod.  Hut  in  treaties  which  related  to  the  issue  of  money, 
where  the  Crown  was  obliged  to  resort  to  parliament  to  get  that  money, 
the  Crown  relincpiished  its  riirht  to  construe  such  treaties,  and  was  bound  by 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  Where  an  Act  of  Parliament  imposed  obligations  upon 
a  minister  of  the  (>own,  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  public  money,  there  was  no 
more  latitude  given  to  that  minister  in  the  construction  of  such  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, than  there  was  given  to  any  other  individual  with  regard  to  an  ordinacy 
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statute.     The  necessity  of  applying  to  parliament  for  its  sanction,  implied  tksl 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  observe  the  will  of  the  legislature  exprejised  ia 
a  law ;  and  therefore  any  act  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  that  di^penwd  with  thr 
law,  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.     There  would  be  co  se- 
curity in  legislation  if  such  a  dispensing  power  were  allowed  to  exist.     He  dinuld 
like  to  take  a  man  of  plain  common  sense,  who  knew  nothing  of  I  he  tcchnicatitie* 
of  law,  and  leave  this  question  to  his  decision,     lie  should  like  to  place  hefvtt 
him  the  terms  of  the  tnaty  as  follows.     The  material  terms  of  the  treaty  werv 
these — '*  It  is  understood  and  agreed,  that  the  payment  on  the  part  of  his  Maje>:T 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  shall  cease  and  determine,  should  the  possession  an<t 
sovereignty    (wliich    Gmi   forbid)    of    the    Belgic    provinces    pass    away  or  be 
severed   from  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.**     ilere — be  it  obserred  by  the 
way — we  implored  Providence  to  avert,  as  an  evil,  the  separation  of  Belgiom  frum 
Hullund,  and  now,  consistently  with  our  pre>ent  policy,  wc  must  implore  the  Sftme 
Providence  to  effect  the  very  ohjt'ct  which  we  before  implored  it  to  prcTent,  aoJ 
we  must  now  say,  Go<l  forbid  that  the   Belgic  provinces  should  eTcr  be  inctr- 
porated  with  Holland.     The  Act  went  on  to  declare,  that  these  pajrments  wfiv 
authorized  to  be  made  by  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  treats. 
as  specilied  in  the  engagement.     Wliat  was  the  engagement,   the  spirit,  as  *nl 
as  the  letter  of  this  engagement  ?     Why,  surely  that  our  liability  sjiould  cctK 
whenever  the  possession  of  Belgium  should  pass  from  Holland.     Then  the  qutftioa 
was.  Had  the  possession  or  sovereignty  of  the  Belgic  provinces  passed  away  wbeo 
the  money  was  issued  ?     Could  any  man  doubt  that  fact  ?     The  money  was  paid 
in  .January,  but  the  dominion  had  previously  passe<l  away.    True,  it  was  by  a  reto- 
lution,  and  not  by  invasion ;  l)ut  still  the  fact  could  not  be  disputed,   that  lb« 
dominion  of  the  Belgic  pntvinces  hud  passed  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  that  specific  enactment  to  which  he  had  referred,  the  sovemawDt 
issued  the  money.     He  wouhi  nexr  refer  to  the  objects  of  the  treaties.     The  seci*cd 
treaty  of  181 J  refern^d  to  a  fonner  treaty  of  1814,  between  Holland  and  this coiuitrr. 
The  object  contemplattni  by  that  treaty  wa^,  to  pnivide  for  the  defence  of  the  Belgiu 
])rovihces,  and  tlieir  incorporation  with  Holland :    England  was  to  contribute  i 
portion  of  such  further  charge  as  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  contracting  parlvs 
as  necessary  for  the  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Low  Countries  ondfr 
the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Orange.    The  ef-nnnunication  made  by  the  Cn»VDt« 
parliament  on  that  occasion  was  to  this  effect : — '*  I  have  a  great  object  in  %iew— I 
wish  to  incorporate  the   Belgian  jirovinces  with  Holland — I  have  received  (wm 
Holland  her  colonies — I  have  entered  into  a  con>ention  with  that  country  to  ptv 
X3,00i).()00  of  money  for  the  express  ])ur]K»>e  of  ensuring  the  iucur|}oratIon  of  iIm 
Belgic  ])rovinccs  witli  Holland— I  wish  you  to  authorize  me  to  pay  this  moiifj. 
and  I  will  consent  that  you  shall  prohibit  me  fjor  the  act  is  not  l>ermissive  mfffvlj. 
from  issuing  that  money,  jirovided  the  posses^ion  and  sovereignty  of  those  proviocfl 
<>hall  ever  pa>^  away  fmm  Holhuul.'*     They  had  pjU'^eil  away,  and  yet  that  BHitf? 
was  still  paid.     Coiild  any  man  assert  that  it  \%as  paid  by  authority  of  parliaiiirtit ' 
"What  answer  hud  hivn  piven  to  tliis  'f   To  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  treatr  requh^ 
that  the  ]>a\n)ent  should  be  made,  in  spite  of  the  expR*ss  provisions  ol  the  h*. 
was  trifling  with  the  subject.     In  fact,  a  new  convention  had   bc.*cn   niat!e  v^^ 
Hiis>ia,  as  if  to  prove  that  the  former  convention  had  ceasiM  tu   be  %aiJid.    Tul 
inw  eonventid!!  ])]aeed  the  obligation  on  tl-.e  part  of  Kngland  upon  a  tutallv  Of« 
^rroniid.     This  new  convention  stated,  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  ct'iiventirs 
of  Ihl.i  to  ulford  to  (treat  Britain  a  guarantee  that  Russia  would,  on  all  uuestiio 
eoiieerninp    Belgium,  icU'ntify  her  policy  with  that  which  the  Court  uf  I^cndti 
deeniiMl  the  be>t  adapted  for  tlie  maintenance  of  a  ju>t  balance  of  |Hiwer  in  £un>|«- 
Wlere  couhl  he  find  that  sueh  was  the  objeet  of  the  first  convention?      It  wsf 'rtj 
Useful   to  insert   these  wjinls,  in   order  t«>  ])ro\ide  a  defence  for  the   iHilicv  nhici 
^<ivi'rnnieMt  liad   ]mrsu(d.     It  was  vt ry  useful  to  state  to  the  puMii-  that  Rc^ 
woiiid   .idliere   to  our  p«»liey,  and  consent  tu  the  sejKiration  of  the    ndgtaD  p«- 
vinees  fn-m    Holland,   if  iieeessary.     Ihit   how  did   it  apiM»ar?     By   what  pftbfi' 
d<ieument  was  it  slniwn  that  that  was  the  real  object  of  tlie  convention  of  18U* 
If  the  nal   objeet  of  that  ectnveiitinn   was  to  proeure  a  ^uarantet*   fn-m  U-a^^ 
that,    in   all   cases,  she   viould  adhere   to   the  policy  of  England    in    k«m>cI  k 
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Bilp^ium,  why  was  an   article  inserted  in  the  convention,  which,   (Supposing  a 
case  of  war  between  the  paities,  still  enjoined  that  the  pa^nment  of  the  money 
should  continue  on  tlie  part  of  England?     In  the  convention  of  1815  there  was 
an  ex])ress  article  to  that  etfoct.     Supposing  that  the  Netherlands  being  an  ally 
of  England,  should  Russia  declare  war  upon  that  country,  and  actually  occupy 
the  Belgian  ])rovinces,  was  it  possible  to  state  tliat  her  policy  would  be  identified 
with  the  policy  of  England?     And  yet,  according  to  the  convention  of  1815,  even 
under  tho^e  circumstances  the  money  must  have  continued  to  be  paid.     It  might  be 
very  desirable  that  such  should  be  the  guarantee  to  be  g^ven  for  the  future  by 
Russia  to  Kngland;  but  to  say  it  was  a  guarantee  given  by  the  convention  of  1815, 
was  an  assertion  without  any  foundation.     That  convention  was  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  convention  of  the  l^ith  of  November,  1831,  which  recited,  that  the  object 
of  the  former  treaty  was  to  identify  the  policy  of  Russia  at  all  times  with  that  of 
P!!ngland  towards  the  Netherlands.     But  if  the  second  convention  arose  out  of  the 
same  circumstances,  and  was  a  mere  continuation  of  the  obligation  of  the  first,  why 
had  the  government,  in  framing  the  second,  departed  from  the  terms  of  the  first  con- 
vention?    lie  wished  to  a>k,  whether  or  not,  su})posing  a  war  should  break  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  England,  would  the  obligation  to  pay  the  money  continue  under 
the  second  convention?     It  was  provided  distinctly  by  the  first,  that  war  should  not 
release  us  from  the  payment.     Was  the  country,  by  this  latter  convention,  now 
released  from  the  obligation  in  case  of  war?     Surely  the  omission  of  such  an  article 
as  that  containeil  in  the  original  convention,  must  throw  considerable  doubt  upon  the 
nature 'and  extent  of  our  obligation.     To  have  so  important  an  article  inserted  in 
the  first  convention,  and  omitted  in  the  second,  was  quite  inexplicable.     To  return, 
however,  to  the  main  question,  the  onlv  question  of  to-night*s  discussion.     In  case 
the  House  should  be  of  opinion  that  tliere  was  no  sufficient  authority  to  issue  this 
money  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  there  could  be  only  one  course  which,  con- 
sistently with  its  own  honour,  and  in  regard  to  its  own  privileges,  it  could  pursue. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  address  the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  its  ministers,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  ministers;  but  it  was  necessary  to  claim 
for  the  House  of  Commons  the  privilege  of  doing  this — of  saying  to  those  ministers 
— *'  You  have  made  a  mistake ;  the  issue  of  money  has  been  contrary  to  law,  and  we 
will  repair  the  error,  and  ninintain  the  respect  due  to  this  House  and  to  the  law,  6y 
bringing  in  an  Act  of  Indemnity."  The  noble  lord  said,  he  would  not  accept  it;  but 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  enforce  it.     The  ground  upon  which  the  violation 
of  the  law  was  ujiparent,  was  contained  in  the  documents  supplied  by  his  Msycsty^s 
government.     It  wxs  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  case,  nor  to 
trouble  the  House  with  any  legal  argument  upon  the  subject.     He  took  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  stronger  ground.     On  the  1st  of  January,  the  ministers  issued 
])ayment  of  the  yearly  interest  of  this  loiin  upon  the  old  convention,  and  under  the 
authority  of  tlie  opinion  of  the  law-oftieers  of  the  Crown.      On  the  5th  of  June 
following  they  decline<l  to  make  that  issue,  and  placed  upon  record,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Lonls  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  that  they  did  not  consider  it  possible 
at  ))resent  to  remit  tlie  sum  required  for  the  instalment  which  had  then  become  due. 
Here,  then,  was  a  distinct  admission,  that  the  treasury  had  no  legal  authority  to 
)ay  tiie  money;  and  yet,  in  January  1^82,  that  same  treasury  had  made  the  pay* 
inent  which  they  deeliiicd  in  .June  as  illegal.      What  had  occurred  in  the  meanwhile 
to  nuike  the  payment  illegal?     There  was  no  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  perio<ls.     There  was  a  convention  signed  on  the  I'oth  of  November,  but  not 
ratifitMl— it  was  si>;ned,  but  not  ratitled  in  January' — it  was  signed,  but  not  ratified 
in  June.     In  January  they  made  the  payment;  a  debate  in  this  House  took  place  as 
to  its  legality;  in  June  the  ministers  declined  to  make  the  same  payment,  and  gave 
as  their  rea«(»n  that  a  new  conventi(m  had  been  made  in  November,  which  had  not 
yet  received  the  sanction  of  parliament,  not  having  been  ratified.     He  wished  to  ask, 
why  a  convention  signeil  on  the  ICth  of  Novem])er  was  not  yet  ratified?     By  the 
thinl  article  it  was  declared,  that  it  should  be  ratified  within  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if 
possible:  and  yet,  on  the  5th  of  June — that  is,  after  the  lapse,  not  of  six  weeks,  but 
hix  months— there  was  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  treasury',  that  the  conven- 
tiun  was  not  ratified.      What  were  the  reasons  for  that?     Was  Russia  adhering  to 
tiic  iK)licy  of  this  country  in  respect  to  Belgium?    If  she  was,  why  did  she  not  nitifj. 
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the  convention  ?    If  not,  how  could  the  government  have  been  satisfied  in  makiiif 
the  issue  in  January,  \ihen,  on  their  own  showing,  Russia  was  bound  by  the  first 
con  veil  tlun  to  identify  her  policy  with  that  of  England,  or  forfeit  her  claim  to  tbe 
payment?     i$ut  what  new  fact  had  arisen  constituting  so  material  a  difibrenceb^ 
tween  the  twu  periods  of  January  and  June?     It  liad  been  stated,  that  Russia  had 
in  the  iuterini  ratified  the  general  treaty  of  the  five  powers,  and,  by  that  ratificatioD, 
had  at  length  agreed  to  the  separation  of  1  Belgium  from  llollancl.     But  the  fact  of 
Russia  having  recognised  that  separation  made  no  difference  in  tlie  case.     Look  at 
the  terms  ot  the  king's  speech;  it  was  announced  from  tho  Throne  to  the  pariia- 
nient  uf  1831,  that  Iklgiiun  was  separated  from  Holland,  and  that  the  Belgians  had 
made  choice  of  an  inde])cndent  sovereign;  nay,  wu  liad  even  recognised  that  sovereign, 
and  received  a  minister  from  his  court.     lie  asked,  then,  whether  tbe  mere  fiwt  of 
Uussiu  having  recognised  the  Uelgian  sovereignty,  and  acknowlc<lged  King  Leopoki, 
made  such  a  ditfereiice  witli  regard  to  these  payments,  that  that  which  was  legal  in 
January  should  be  illegal  in  June?    It  was  impossible  to  find  any  thing  in  the  treaty 
or  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  countenanced  such  a  eunstructioa.      He  said, 
then,  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  take  up  this  questioa;   and,    if  the 
obligation  be  valid  in  honour  and  good  faith,  let  parliament  authorize  tbe  payment. 
Was  it  right,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  that,  after  the  power  which  tbe  lluiueof 
Commons  had  conferreil  on  the  Crown  liad,  by  the  change  of  circumstances,  ceased 
to  exist,  the  Crown  sliould  take  upon  itself  still  to  exercise  that  power,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  issuing  of  the  public  money,  over  which  that  House  had  o  chief  and  special 
control  ?  The  least  that  parliament  could  do  for  the  vindication  of  its  own  autboriiy 
was  to  pass  an  Act  of  Indenmity.     And  was  thiit  an  unusual  proceeding,  or  different 
from  the  course  pursued  in  former  times?     Did  not  the  right  hon.  baronet  opiiosiie 
(Sir  Jamei  (iraham)  recollect,  when  tho  Crown  remitted  the  four  and  a  hslf  per 
cent,  duty  upon  foreign  sugars,  that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  or  the  noble  lord  bat 
an  act  to  legalize  the  remission,  and  indemnify  the  government  for  having  acted  with- 
out due  authority?     Could  any  man  say,  that  the  bringing  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
with  a  view  t(»  vindicate  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  to  correct  an  error  on  the 
part  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  was  such  a  reflection  u|)on  the  conduct  of  that 
minister  as  to  justify  his  resignation  of  oBice  ?     What  was  done  in  the  ca.<e  of  Boyd 
and  lientield.  in  the  year  1804?     In  the  year  1795,  Mr  Pitt  advanced  tbe  sum'of 
2*40.000  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  l)jyd  and  Denfield,  to  enable  thera  to  make 
good  an   instalment  of   a  loan  for  which  they  had  contracted.      He  took  gooii 
bifcurity  for  its  repayment,  and  every  single  farthing  was  ultimately  repaid.     The 
country  was  then  at  war.     Peace  at  length  took  place,  and,  in  consequence  of  sa 
enquiry  ii)>tituted  before  certain  commissioners,  this  transaction  was  discovered, 
and  it  was  at  the  same  timcaUo  discovered,  that  not  one  single  shilling  of  the  public 
Hion<>y  had  been  Io^t;  but  yet  it  wa.-?  considered  that  the  issue  of  that  money  was  not 
auiliorized  by  law.     The  question  was  some  years  afterwards  bmu(;ht  forward  by 
Mr.  Tox  and  Mr.  Whitlircail,  who  insisted  that  the  tr.iusaction  should  be  eoTcred  bj 
a  Hill  of  Iniiemnity.     They  brought  forward  a  resolution,  not  involving  tbe  censun 
of  the  <jroveniinent,  bat  declaring  the  fact,  that  the  l.^^ue  uf  the  money  wa^  not  war- 
ranted  by  law.      The  resolution  ailmitteil  tbe  advance  of  X40,0(K)  to   Boyd  and 
lieiifield  upon  unquestionable  security,  which  >um  wa<  adopted  for  the  purpciw  14 
a\er(in>{;  very  serious  injury  to  tbe  eouniiereial  worM — still  it  was  deemed  essential 
to  d('i-lari>  it  to  be  unwarranted  by  law,  and  Mr.  La^eelles  afterwards  obtained  Iravr 
to  bring  in  a  iSill  of  Indenuiity.      U\  tlien,  parliaiueut  on  that  occasion  dcclaivd 
that  that  i>sue  was  not  ucconling  to  law.  if  no  oppoM?i(»n  to  a  Hill  of  Indemnity 
was  ollen-.l  by  the  minister  who  made  that  issue,  altliDUgb  the  transaction  batitakra 
]>luee  nine  years  bet'tire,  why  >houl<l  tbe  parliament  of  thi<  day  relax  in  its  vigiUnce 
over  the  eondiir!  of  ministers  «ilb  reganl  to  the  disposal  of  the  public  money?     It 
certainly  ought  not  to  do  so.     He  knew  tbe  constitution  <if  this  country  wa<<  about  to 
underu^)  a  muterial  ebanu:e.     lie  knew  that  that  change  was  mainly  dofendnl  oa 
tbe  gronnd  that  the   lluu.se  of  CinnnoU'*  had  not  exereis<Mi   that  control  over  the 
publii'  pur>e  wbieh  it  ought  to  exereisc,  and  had  not  Ikvu  sutliciently  vi>;ilaat  la 
p^nardin^  tbe  pnblic  finances.     Let  the  pr«>M'nt  Ilou<e,  then,  have  tbe  sati>factiaa, 
bi'fore  it  expifi^d,  of  doing  its  duty,  and  of  .showing  to  tbe  public,  that  this  last  im- 
pvttchment  uf  itti  character  wa:i  uut  a  just  one.     His  own  conviction  was,  that  ibi 
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issue  of  monej  in  January  last  was  not  acconlinf:^  to  law.  If  he  had  to  g^ve  a  verdict 
as  a  juryman,  he  would  declare  that  there  was  nothing,  either  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  in  the  eonveutioii,  which  warrante<l  that  issue.  lie  did  not  deny  that  treaties 
ou^ht  to  he  construed  liberally,  and  that  the  ohligatious  of  gr>od  faith  ought  to  bo 
religiously  mainrained;  but  he  aNo  contended,  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  liberal 
construction  of  treaties,  and  with  the  iK'rfect  jtreservation  of  the  national  faith,  that 
parliament  shouUl  pertomi  its  duty  to  the  country;  that,  in  all  cases  of  proved  illc- 
^'ality,  or  even  of  rational  doubt,  it  shouhl  vindicate  its  own  authority;  and  should 
take  eare  that  no  ministry,  though  hackitl  by  a  triumphant  majority,  should  usurp 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  regard  to  the  isbuc  and  control  of 
public  money. 

The  House  having  divided  on  the  amendment,  the  numbers  were — Ayes,  197; 
Noes,  *2-i*3;  majority,  4(». 

The  House  tlien  went  into  eomniitttn?,  pro  forma. 

The  House  resumed — committee  to  sit  again  next  day. 


TITHES  (HIELAND). 
JiLY  i;j,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  Composition  of  Tithe  (Ireland)  iiill  was  read. 

The  spi'aker  having  ]>iit  the  original  cpiestion  and  the  amendment — 

Mr.  OConnell,  I/(»rd  .John  Uu-sell,  Air.  (jrattan,  Mr.  SStanley,  and  several  other 
members  utldressed  the  House,  after  which — 

Sir  Kohkut  Vvlva.  rose,  and  proceedinl  to  address  the  House,  but  was  received 
with  loud  cries  of  "'Spuke!  Spoke!"  Since  he  had  spoken,  amendments  had  been 
made  and  ([uestions  of  a<ljournment  }iut,  and  on  every  one  of  tho.«iC  be  had  a  right  to 
speak.  He  was  about  to  >ay,  that  he  approved  of  the  first  part  of  the  speech  of  tho 
noble  lord,  the  member  for  Devonshire,  [rcncicrfl  cnen  oj  ^' spoke!  spokc.*^'] 

The  S[)eaker  having  been  appeali'd  to,  i^aid,  during  the  two  nights*  discussion,  there 
ha<l  been  three  or  four  motions  for  adjournment,  on  each  of  which  motions  every 
riieml)er.  althou<;h  he  had  before  spoken,  was  again  entitled  to  address  the  House. 
If  he  were  called  on  to  deride,  whether  any  hon.  member  S]K)ke  only  to  the  question 
of  iuljourmnent,  or  introduced  into  his  speech  the  main  feature  of  debate— lie  pro- 
fes'^ed  his  inability  to  determine. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  proeeedctl.  He  would  compromise  with  hon.  members  opposite, 
by  a.<v«uring  them  that  he  ^liould  be  very  short  in  the  observations  he  had  to  address 
to  the  House.  He  was  eluefly  anxious  to  declare  his  entire  concurrence  in  all  that 
fell  from  the  noble  lord  opposite  in  the  former  part  of  his  speech.  He  looked  upon 
it  as  the  paramount  duty  of  that  Hou.se,  without  reference  to  divisions  of  opinion 
upon  parly  (piestions.  to  support  the  government  in  their  efforts  to  put  down  the 
cfiM.spirary  against  the  la^^s  now  existing  in  Ireland.  It  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, to(>,  that  throughout  Ireland  and  England  it  should  be  known  that  they  were 
ready  and  determined,  under  all  ]U)ssible  <rirouinstances,  to  support  his  Majesty's 
government  in  enforcinir  obedience  to  the  laws.  It  was  totally  unnecessary  for  the 
n<d)U'  lord  to  vindicate  his  character  against  any  im])Utations  of  lieing  unfriendly  to 
tile  liberty  of  the  subject  in  the  cour>e  lie  was  deternuniHl  to  pursue.  How  could 
he  show  hini^i'lf  a  greater  friend  to  the  lilH?rfy  of  the  subject  than  in  opposing  with 
all  his  force  tho-e  enemies  of  all  liberty,  the  aU'ttors  of  the  vilest  system  of  tyranny 
that  thefriendsi»f  liberty  were  e\er  subjected  to?  Lil)erty?  Ctoo<1(io<1!  what  liberty  could 
there  be  where,  if  a  man  showed  a  di<:position  to  pay  his  just  debts,  he  liei»anie  the 
object  of  imine<iiate  and  almost  unnnimous  per>ecution?  It  had  boon  well  said  by 
Madame  Uoland,  a^  she  was  l'.tirrie<l  to  the  scaffold,  "  Oh,  Liberty!"  (she  was  passing 
the  >tatue  of  Liberly)  whar  crimes  are  jHTpetratcd  in  thy  namel"  What  could  be 
wor>e  than  the  sy>ti'm  of  terror  at  proent  going  on  in  Ireland?  It  was  their  duty 
to  assist  the  j:overnment  in  causing  the  law  to  be  re*ipocted;  and  if  the  existing  law, 
in  which  he  ha<l  jrreat  eonfidenee,  had  been  exhau«ite<l,  and  hail  failed  in  restorinjf 
order  and  obedience,  let  the  executive  government  resort  to  parliament,  and  doubt 
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not  they  woiinl  be  supported.  What  was  the  qiiesition?  It  was  not  whether  i 
receiver  should  be  ap])oiiUed,  but  whetlier  a  coiispiniey  to  defraud  men  of  their  legal 
rights  should  \ye  triumphant  or  not?  The  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  was  moft 
reasonable,  and  it  was  highly  beneficial  and  consolatory  in  its  nature  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Go<l  grant  that  those  wlio  set  the  examnlc  of  the  non-payment  of  tiihc 
might  never  profit  by  it!  It  would  be  much  better  hereafter,  if  spoliation  were  do( 
now  successful,  for  those  who  were  urged  on  to  the  plunder.  He  hail  no  interest  in  the 
av(»wal  of  these  sentiments.  He  was  not  now  connected  with  the  church  of  Irvlamlor 
of  England,  as  he  had  formerly  lieen,  neither  did  he  expect  again  to  be  so  connected, 
But  wishing  what  was  right  to  be  done,  and  that  an  illegal  combination  should  nttt 
triumph,  he  was  determined  to  give  all  the  support  in  his  power  to  his  Majesty '< 
government  in  whatever  measures  might  be  necessary.  He  bad  heard  of  conspiracit** 
against  governments;  he  hud  heard  of  conspiracies  against  party  ascendancy,  con- 
spiracies to  put  down  one  form  of  government  and  to  set  up  another;  he  hod  heard 
of  conspiracies  against  illegal  onlinances,  as  of  late  in  France;  but  of  all  theignobU 
conspiracies  he  had  ever  heard  of,  that  was  the  basest  which  sought  to  defraud 
individuals  of  their  just  dues.  Tlie  government,  he  hoped,  would  be  firm.  Com* 
binations  of  ]>hy>ical  force  must  be  put  down  by  law;  but  he  would  prefer  seeing 
them  put  down  by  the  influence  wliich  men  of  education  ever  possessed  over  the  roiiid^ 
of  the  ignorant  and  dcludcfl.  Depend  upon  it,  if  the  conspiracy  against  tithi-^ 
remained,  and  the  legislature  suffered  it  to  triumph,  there  would  be  no  seeuriry  t^r 
any  species  of  property,  or  fur  the  execution  of  any  law  by  which  property  and  life 
were  protected. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  amendment: — Ayes,  .3*2;  Noes,  I2i;  migority,  9:2 
The  original  (|uestion  put,  and  leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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JriT  10,  1832. 

Jjonl  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  intn  a 
Committee  of  the  wlmle  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  Convention  witb 
Russia,  November  Hi,  is.'jl. 

^Ir.  Baring  moved,  as  an  amenilment  to  the  Onler  of  the  Day,  "That  an  humbk 
Address  he  presented  to  his  Majesty.  ])raying  his  Majesty  to  be  gnicioiL*iIy  pleased  ic- 
direct  that  tliere  be  laid  before  that  lIou«;e,  copies  or  extracts  of  any  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  Convention  of  the  19lh  of  May,  181. '>,  between  Great  Britain.  Russia, 
a]id  the  Netherlantls,  explanatory  of  the  spirit  and  objects  of  that  Convention.** 

Mr.  Hi)l)inson  sei-onded  the  amendment. 

A  long  di<eU'i*ion  again  ensued,  towanls  the  close  of  which, — 

SiK  Kohi:kt  Vkv.l  >aid,  that  if  lie  understoo<l  the  charge  of  the  noble  lord  against 
those  who  o])posed  the  government,  it  amounted  in  truth  to  thi.s  that  the  Opposi- 
tion had  !iot  been  so  factious  as  to  deelare  that  they  would  resist  the  pa3'mcDt  of 
money  to  which  there  was  an  equitable  claim;  that  they  would  not  advocate  a  bmi'h 
of  national  faith,  although  they  were  desirou<  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  {tarliamenL 
They  were  actually  aceusetl  of  having  omitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  mn»t  likely 
topie  to  catch  poimlaiity,  and  taunte<l  for  n<»t  declaring  that  they  would  re>i5t  the 
payment  of  the  money  to  Russia  imder  all  circumstances.  He  had  diytinctly  faiJ, 
from  the  outset,  that  he  would  not  pledge  him>elf  to  any  thing  of  the  sort;  he  iia* 
told  by  the  econoini-ts,  **  Only  hold  i»ut  the  hope  that  the  money  shall  not  bo  paid  il 
all,  and  we  will  give  you  our  sn]iport;"  but  he  had  said,  that  he  would  Mipp»rt 
national  faith  at  A\liatever  enst.  He  had  always  said,  that  the  money  was  a  tr'fl^ 
c<'inpared  whh  the  uiainfenanee  of  publie  honour;  but  ^hile  pn^pannl  to  sati^tv 
f\«Ty  iMjuitahle  claim  upon  the  ci»untry,  he  al>o  wishe«I  t»»  make  ministent  rc*pi»r*- 
sible  for  misconduet.  and  to  vIikC  .-ate  tJie  dignity  of  purlian.ent.  The  readine<«  <  d 
his  part  to  forego  the  advantage  of  the  argument  from  eiMmomy  wa«  a  suffioicni  ic- 
swer  t(»  the  <h.iri:e,  that  the  ()ppo«iitinn  were  aiming  only  to  unseat  the  povtrr.- 
mcnt.  Tile  noble  lord  had  said,  that  the  hon.  meniber  for  Middlf>ex  had  mc\ni 
nu>st  \ii?ely  by  refusing  to  allow  himself  to  be  entrapped  by  plausible  motions;  tut 
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nnforhinately  the  enlonriiun  on  this  o«rc;ision  was  not  just.  The  hoh.  member  was, 
iindoubteilly,  not  ha^ty  in  supporting  the  opponents  of  the  ministers,  but,  on  the  first 
occasion,  whoii  thoso  ministers  wore  the  harcli'st  run,  and  when,  as  the  noble  lord 
said,  the  Heforni  15111  it>olf  was  in  danger,  the  member  for  Middlesex  had  Ix^en  en- 
trappixl,  and,  re^^.irdless  of  national  faith,  reganlless  of  the  fate  of  ministers,  rcgard- 
h'SN  too  of  the  dangor  to  the  Reform  IJill,  he  actually  voted  in  the  minority.  Not 
only,  then,  was  the  eul«igiura  not  just,  but,  after  what  had  occurred  in  the  passing  of 
t\w  Ileform  Rilh,  it  was  most  unfortunate.  The  hon.  member  hiid  voted  in  January 
iliat  the  paynuMit  of  th »  nimey  was  illegal;  in  July  he  voti*<l  directly  the  reverse; 
but.  to  console  \\U  oppontMits.  h«»  told  tliem  that  he  knew  hi,^  vote  was  a  dishonest 
one,  and  that  he  trave  it  t)  preserve  the  ministers  in  their  places.  The  hon.  member 
.^aid.  he  had  v»)ti'd  repeatcHlly  against  his  conscience  and  his  judgment,  and  would 
do  so  tliat  night  to  preserve  the  ministers  in  their  places.  A  more  extraordinary 
exhibition  of  candour  he  had  never  witnessed;  and  the  noble  lonl  urged,  in  defence 
of  t!ie  strange  avowal  they  had  hoard  that  night,  that  it  was  wise  and  proper  for  a 
])erson  associated  witli  a  party  to  give  up  his  own  particular  o]»inions,  on  peculiar 
points,  for  the  interest  and  :wlvant.igo  of  the  whole  body.  Oh,  if  a  member  for  a 
rotten  borough,  if  a  representative  of  those  small  constituencies  condemned  by 
sche«lnle  A,  had  made  sucli  an  avowal  as  they  had  heard  from  the  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex; if  lie  had  dared  to  declare  that  he  voted  black  was  white,  and  white  was 
black,  against  his  reason  iind  conscience,  merely  for  the  purjiose  of  maintaining  a 
ministry  in  their  places,  what  an  indignant  outcry  would  there  have  been  against 
sucli  shameless  and  profligate  conduct !  Why,  those  very  boroughs  had  been  con- 
dcnmofl,  because  it  was  alleged  that  the  members  returned  for  them  did  not  vote 
upon  their  conscientious  view  of  eacli  particular  question,  but  voted  with  their  party, 
and  supjiorteil  that  ptirty  upon  every  subject,  without  reference  to  its  merits.  But 
the  member  for  Middloex  was  a  privileged  man,  and  could  take  a  liberty  with  his 
eon^icicnce  not  allowed  to  tlie  members  for  smaller  constituencies.  Much  should  he 
like  to  hear  that  hon.  member  addressing  his  constituents  upon  the  subject.  lie 
could  shadow  out  in  his  mind  the  very  wonls  that  would  fall  from  the  hon.  member. 
He  would  say,  '*  Pledges  from  me  must  be  unnecessary.  My  votes  in  ])arliameDt  are 
before  ynu.  Kxamine  them,  compare  them,  and  in  them  you  will  iind  the  perfect 
mirror  wliich  reflects  my  ]»arliamentary  conduct.''  But  surely  it  would  be  most 
[>erplexing  to  the  hon.  member,  if  any  of  his  constituents  should  take  ui>on  himself 
to  cr.fpiin',  in  return,  to  which  class  of  contrary  votes  they  were  to  refer,  and  should 
demand  some  test  by  which  the  black  votes  nnght  be  distinguished  from  the  white. 
And,  possibly,  as  the  votes  of  the  hon.  member  seemcHl  to  be  so  nicely  distinguishable 
by  their  (*(dour,  if  there  should  be  a  few  of  an  intermetliatc  shade,  the  electors  might 
ciiaractcri/e  them  as  the  (Jrcy  votes.  They  might  ask  him  to  reconcile  thcdifllercnce 
between  the  January  and  the  Jidy  votes.  They  might  say,  "Upon  which  of  these 
two  \«)tes  cId  you  mean  to  rely?  Is  the  January  vote  or  the  July  vote  the  black 
tuje?"  The  member  for  Midiilesex  did  not  deserve  the  eulogium  of  the  noble  lord, 
lor  bis  bla«'k  votes  and  his  white  \oles  were  given,  in  contradiction  to  each  other, 
under  circumstances  precisely  the  same.  The  defence,  that  he  sacrificed  his  opinion 
to  the  interests  of  his  party  was  not  available  for  him.  In  January,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber gave  a  white  vote,  and  o]iposed  the  ministers  upon  this  question ;  and  now  he 
gave  a  bla(;k  vote,  and  suppoited  them.  Hut  let  it  be  remarked,  that  in  January 
the  Reform  Mills  were  not  passed;  and  the  government  was  extremely  hard  pre»>Gd, 
liaving  a  majority  of  only  twenty-three;  while  now  the  Ileform  Bills  were  passed, 
and  the  government  bail  managed  to  procure  a  majority  of  fortv-.six.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman wa<,  thcretore.  without  the  sliadow  of  an  excuse  for  his  inconsistency.  lie 
tbou^ht  ihey  nilLrht  lay  aside  the  ipiestions  which  had  been  argued  on  preceding 
e\enings.  The  (piestion  now  was  whether  or  not  they  should  have  information, 
acknowledged  to  be  in  exi>ti  nee.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  opponents  of  govern- 
ment tir>t  attempted  voles  of  rt-nsure,  and  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  they  aske<l  for 
information.  They  were  t<iM  it  w;l>  too  much  to  inflict  censure,  without  having  be- 
fore them  the  information  upon  which  the  government  hadaetifl.  They  then  asked 
for  the  information,  and  it  was  refused,  without  oven  an  allegation  that  to  grant  it 
would  be  ine(>nvenient  to  the  public  service?  'J'hc  noble  hird  said,  that  the  |)aymcnt 
to  ilu>si;i  was  made  for  services  done  and  performed  bjr  Kussia,  which  wore  note- 
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and  wliicli  requirMl  du  cxlilaualion.      But   did   the  Houitf  r 
(wtWic  B[>[i<ml  of  I  til-  SolMior-KoiM-al  i'    "Olil"  itilil  tile  Solid  Uir-oeitarral,  "if 

Kit  hiui  sn-n  irhkt   I  hmc  taen,  if  ymi  bad  hiul  aceta*  to  the  pib  of  OHCtMurali  1 
ve  wBiled  llimueh,  you  wuiild  hnv«  nu  beiiutios  in  grtatiag  ibo  iiMia«jr.'    VFb^ 
llw  House  u1i«d  mr  ■  tight  of  ihuM  cuutini.'iiij;  ^ucuuiudlB,  111*  imUiI«  hml  fVt  vf, 

<IDd  [|antci]  tn  tliem  /laTunnTt  FurUaHunliay  Dtliaift,  uikI  tho  rnttana  of  liiinl  Ca»- 

tlonM^b'i  imd  Lord  Iiivcrpoor*  »ppceheii.     lie  Bevsr  cnuld  bdiere  that  O^ia^ 

Unitii  wi  puthviieaily  aUiulod  to  1^  the  Solid  tor- gcnonil  vera  Iwv  q 

L[vcr[)oul  and  Lord  Loridouderrv,  to  wliiufa  «T«rjr  buinan  1>«iii{rliM 

BMl  MMllent  work.    If  the  noble  lords  wiahed  U>  continc*  ue  I 

Ind  nctol  correctly  in  thix  transociion.  let  llicm  iiraiiuoe  th«  ol 

which  tbprr  jud^rmDnl  profemcil  tu  be  fuuuUod.     It  woa  vtua  ft 

ft  majorily  of  rorl}"*'!!!  vain  for  ihi-ni   to  cull  a  inution  fur  lorur 

The  ocilj  KiiJHcicnt  nnawcr  wniild  l)i^  the  prodiiRtiiin  of  Iho  docntu 

Jiublc  lord  aaiJ,  ii  wiu  uxtrcini-ly  clear  that  tlio  nioiK-y  wm  to  be  ] 

put  svnioua  pcrfoniKAl ;  why.  llien.  did  Ibo  noble  lord  rpi|uin!  tt 

Tbe  preamble  of  ihe  second  uouvenlion  enialDly  rHfvrredlu  lh«Gnt,Mid  il«i 

Mriled  it;  but  nothing  wliatevor  cniild  he  fnund  la  It  aboul  the  |«rt   wr 

fttusis.     It  stated  the  canaidernlion  to  be,  the  oditoMon  of  Hnatia  to  tba  g 

'SiraQ^ments  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.     If  it  were  truoi  tbat  ■;  ^,         ,  _ 

neDt  to  Bustiia  was  mode  on  aeeoitnt  of  servieat  readvr«d  to  tl>*  piMfrd  cauM  d 
Europe  uid  sacrifices  niado  by  Rnaria,  why  did  lb*  (Kond  eoDTralian  alblta^  IfeM 
luivalont  which  Kn^land  woi  tn  receive  from  Buuia  ia  ntura  fnr  tha  amt- 
ments  W39  lhi>,  that  Kiiuia  would  not  t»iitrsfl  any  no  avapmHl 
--.,  . . .  ne  Iiel);flufn,  without  a  previouit  0(.-n<«nieut  with  h)x  llriianniu  M^iatty,  uai 
'U*fnrinnrM>ent?  Whaiv.  Uien,  w»*  theJiittilL-ntlon  of  the  uMitinD,  lliu  iba  tWQ 
iRatics  wen?  founded  upon  the  lomc  canitdoration  f  Tlie  giivernBienl  g>*B  to  Iba 
I'Bouae  eunfliuling  dot^umonlB.  The  ouu  cDrnwpondcd  not  with  Ui«  ulber.  Tha 
Mble  lord  GOiilttndvd  that  the  money  was  dne  to  Russia  for  old  Mrvieaa.     Ttwa  wlv 

■thfl  new  condition  in  theiouond  convention?  Tho  pKaniblo  boand  Rnaida,  ia  a»' 
rideralton  of  the  onnilniiMiM  of  tho  payment,  lt>  idcnti^  her  pnHiT-  witti  tbat  of 
Sn^Und  with  mpoct  to  Holland.  Thai,  be  caotended,  wax  mtirely  a  new  oandi> 
tion;  and  liow  euiilil  it  bomaintaiDed,  that  if  the  muney  was  fairly  ilitr  to  KiMaialit 
Dimier  Hnrvlee*  |i«irf()rin«Ki,  it  waa  now  Jiul  to  intpoiu  upon  Rumia,  a>  •  oowdillna  af 
pnymml — that  >ho  should  chnn^  h<>r  nnlicy  with  ivftard  to  ItoUaad  an  aAaa  M 
tbe  policy  of  this  eountrr  wai  clianged^  Ttie  quration  bad  bn-n  r«pa«Mdljr  ~*—^ 
Wag  this  motley  to  be  ultimately  paid  or  notV  He  would  eoy  ibtt;  naqiMMiaaiMr 
it  wai  tn  be  paid,  If  lh«  nouutry  was  bound  to  its  [layravnt  by  good  bitk  H«  mntM 
not  tamtih  the  fair  fani»  of  the  country  for  anv  iinm  wbatorer,  ajwa  aaj  oi 
but  more  eipedntiv  upon  an  oceuinn  on  whicii  Eafflnnd  had  raneiwd  ~  ~ 
SMUldaratlon.  When  wi!  ineurred  this  rntionubility  uu  tho  behalf  of  H 
rwm'od  from  that  country  the  uulixilpa  of  (he  Caiie  of  Good  Uopo,  1 
£i»rquilio,  and  Itcrbiee;  «c  Kill  retalnrd  Ihnw  eo'oniiM,  they  were  t 
BCMlona,  and  Iherrforo  wo  were  tho  more  itricily  bound  not  to  ihrrii 
«}idub)e  obliptiun  we  had  incurrul.  lie  u^rfnl  with  bis  hoe.  (rtntds  ihst  lli* 
money  mi);bl  be  due  fnim  Enj^tand ;  but  to  whom  onfjplit  it  In  be  paid  f  Ua  Biwihl  |y 
BD  mcsnii  admit  that  the  0nl  eonventlon  JuMtlicd  tbe  srcmul  aa  a  imiter  of  eann*( 
bill  still  there  miKht  bo  cirruinnlnnco*.  not  at  pment  Luown  to  tbe  Uouaei  whUh 
wnnid  ttlll  call  for  the  cAniinui.-d  poynumt  lu  Ruaaia.  and  aulhurite  iliu  nvw  mn*M»- 
tion:  but  wliat  those  rireumitance*  were,  the  HnuM  had  a  ri^ ht  to  Ictmw  beftn  it 
WW  culled  upon  to  ratify  the  oon*enti«n.  The  nnblo  lord  uid,  that  mnintn  wis 
baund  tu  continue  the  payment  to  ItnixiD  by  the  Ho'^d  faith  that  power  ha<l  btibowL 
It  appeared  that,  whi-n  the  Hiparation  woa  about  to  take  place  between  UoJiaad  and 
Belgium,  Hitaiia  uid,  -■  1  ain  ready  Id  fullil  the  treaty;  uiy  troooi  »lull  tnarek  mfm 
Belgium,  to  oonttnue  the  tncorpnnUlon."     "  Oh  I  no,"  said  Enffland.  "  nw  paUejr  !• 

•hereit;  we  wish  the  nqmnitinn  to  lake  plaec. "     '■  Very  woll,"  wa»  tbe  nflyaf 
HdmU  :  "  ootitlnup  lo  me  ihu  paymenl,  and  I  am  ready  to  subscrfba  la  tint  paliM 
Wilh  nvp<vtto  Holland  and  Bi-lghini."     Such  might  he  Ihefacli  hut,  U  it  want  1| 
m^ht  tobe  dtablUhed.     The  documenla  proving  that  lo  h*  thecas«,aa(litlabeH%  _ 
Iba  pOMeanoii  of  tbe  Botue  before  it  waa  colled  upon  to  ntiQr  tba  irMjr.    '~  ~ 
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kiup  might  make  a  new  tro.ity  untlcr  a  new  system  of  policy;  but  it  was  for  the 
lli)iise  to  say,  in  a  case  in  whitth  the  |viyinont  of  money  wa-^  eonL';'rnetl,  whether  it 
wouM  enable  the  king*  to  execute  such  a  treaty.     If  it  were  proved  that  this  country 
hail  induced  Ru^sia,  by  a  promise  of  the  continuance  of  the  payment,  to  act  in  the 
manner  slie  hud  done,  tliat  pave  rise   to  a  new  case,   and  a  new  convention  was 
nece>sary,  tlie  ptdicy  of  wliieh  dcpiMidtMl  upon  many  mixed  considerations.     lie  had 
8aid,  he  was  not  free  from  doubts  as  to  whom  tlie  money  ought  to  be  paid.     An  hon. 
membiT  (Mr.  (risbornc),  wlio  liad  ar^uwl  the  question  ably,  had  said,  that  Holland 
was  badly  U"*ed ;  but  the  same  hon.  nieiuber  contended,  that   England  was  exoner- 
ated from  making  the  payment  to  Holland,  on  account  of  the  unjust  and  impolitic 
e<mduct  of  that  eo>mfry  to  Belgium.     Tliat  argument  appeared  to  him   most  un- 
satisfactory.    Tiie  hon.  mt'inlKJr  admitted  that  Holland  had  a  right  to  refuse  to  pay 
her  ])art  of  the  loan  to  Russia.     I^et  him  supi);jsc  that  the  whole  of  the  loan  had  been 
payable  by  Holland,  and  that  that  country  hatl  retained  p<»ssesHion  of  the  colonies 
she  had  given  up  to  this  country;  how  then  would  the  ease  stand?  If  Holland  was 
justified  in  refusing  to  pay  a  portion  of  tlie  loan,  surely  she  would,  in  the  case  he 
was  supposing,  be  equally  justilied  in  refusing  to  pay  the  whole;  and,  therefore,  if 
this  country  had  not  been  put  in  possession  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  Holland  would 
have  retained  her  colonies,  and  would  have  no  debt  to  ])ay.     IJut  England  had  tho 
ctdonit's;  and  to  what  ])ower  then,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  hon.  member, 
ought  England  to  make  the  payment  of  her  portion  of  the  loan?     Surely  to  Holland. 
It  might  l)e  very  C(mvenient,  for  ensuring  Russian  accjuiescence,  to  make  the  pay- 
ment to  Russia;  but  certainly,  accordinj;  to  the  reasoning  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
(lisborne)  it  wa^^  any  thing  but  ju^t.     liut  he  never  would  admit  that  Holland  hofl 
lx»havc<l  with  har>hness  or  injustice  to  IJelgium,  or  that  the  revolt  was  justifiable 
by  the  conduct  of  Holland.     The  revolution  in   Belgium  followed  as  a  consenuence 
from  the  revolution  in   France.     If  the  French  Revidution  had  not  occurred,  they 
would  have  heanl  nothinir  of  the  scjKjration  of  Belgium  from  Holland;  and  we  had 
no  pretext  in  the  misconduct  of  llolhin-.l,  for  exonerating  ourselves  fnun  our  pecuniary 
obligaii  ins  to  thrit  country.     He  wish«'d  not  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  hi- Majesty's  government  with  respect  to  Belgium;  but  he  could  not  help 
.<milinir  when  he  heard  an  hon.  member  contend,  that  to  place  Prince    Leopold  on 
the  throne  of  Belirium  wa*^  a  niattrr  of  great  advantage  to  this  country;  because, 
forsooth,  that  jjrince  h.id  formerly  been  allietl  to  a  dtiughter  of  the  king  of  England. 
What  did  the  hon.  nieinber  think  of  the  alliance  which  the  king  of  Ik^lgium  was  now 
about  to  form!:'     If  a  matrim'iui.Ll  alliance  that  had  now  ceased  lifti^n  years  was 
to  have  so  powert'ul  an  iutliivMwc  over  King  Leopold's  politics,  what  did  the  hon, 
member  think  would  bt*  the  etl'ect  of  a  nnirriage  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
king  of  the  French  ?     If  the  foriner  connexion  had  made  lA'opold  an  English  prince, 
would  not  the  new  connexion  make  him  a  French   prince,  and  wouhl  not  all  the 
ailvanta;^i^of  pl.icinjr  him  on  the  throne,  which  weri'  exjH.H»T(.Hl  to  belong  to  England, 
in  reality  In-long  to  Francr?     He  imploretl  the  government  not  to  drive  the  House 
to  a  jirematun*  di<eus>ion  of  tliose  matters.     The  ]Kiyment  couhl  not  rest  upon  tho 
old   convention,    but  nui^t   <lepend   upon   the  new,   mixeil   up  with   con.sideratioDS 
arising  out  of  the  ohl.     The  government  had  been  rescued  from  a  vote  of  censure, 
unci  might  therefore,  without  dilliculty,  (•ou'^ent  to  a  postjmnement  of  the  question. 
He  a-ked  n(»t  for  an  iIl(ieti^it(^  {)i»<tponement,  but  as  long  a  one  as  the  duration  of 
the  session  would  au'!iori/e.     A  premature  discussion  on   Belgian  affairs  vraa  open 
to  great  objeetiim.     It  was  true  that  the  live  Powers  ha<l  agreiMl  to  the  separation, 
and  hud  recognised  Kin^  Leopold ;  but  it  was  also  true  that  none  of  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  yet  comjjletcil.     The  la<t  artii-le  of  the  conventi<in  clearly  proved, 
that  the  period  for  deeisi'»n  on  the  merits  of  that  e(>nventi<in  ha<l  not  yet  arrivitl.     It 
assijrned,  as  the  reason  ui'  the  convention,  the  ])reservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
How  did  they  know  the  peace  <if  Euro])e  would  be  prc'^ervwl?     He  IiojmmI  to  (i\A  it 
might ;  but,   under  the  present  circumstances,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  allirm 
that  it  woulil.     lie  wished  not  to  enter  upon  that  question;  ho  wiAhed  not  to  say  a 
w«»nl  ujHm  the  conduct  of  tl»is  cfnmtry  with  re^]»eet  to  Belgium.     On  the  contrary, 
he,  and  tho<e  who  acted  with  him,  had  c^irefully,  uj>on  all  occiusions,  abstained  from 
provoking  debate  on  the  question  of  Ikdgium.     He  had  strong  feelings  upon  the 
subject,  but  he  had  been  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  premature  di:icus8ion.     Those 
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negotiations  were  drawing  to  therr  close,  and,  whether  they  would  end  for  good  or 
evil,  the  march  of  time  would  soon  disclose.  Holland  had  been  told,  that  by  the  dOcb 
of  Jul}-  she  mu$t  concur  in  the  treaty,  or  force  wouM  be  employed  to  compd  hfr 
assent:  and  with  such  a  declaration,  was  it  decent  or  wibt^  to  cull  upon  the  parlianMOt 
to  ratify  the  conventinn  now  before  the  House?  He  had  no  doubt  as  to  what  the 
conduct  of  Russia  would  be;  he  had  no  doubt  that  she  would  keep  hur  engagemeati 
to  England  respecting  Ik>Igium ;  but  why  should  they  be  called  upon  to  sanction  the 
now  convention,  until  tlie  negotiations  now  ))ending,  as  to  the  Aiture  relations  betwcei 
Holland  and  Helgium,  were  brought  to  a  close.  There  were  rumours  that  a  Fieocfa 
and  English  fleet  were  to  he  united  fur  the  purpose  of  constraining  Holland  to  sub- 
mit to  the  treaty.  He  tnistcnl  such  was  not  the  case ;  but,  if  it  were,  it  was  nunt 
unfair,  in  such  a  state  of  aflairs,  to  coni}iel  a  decision  by  the  House  of  Commons  is 
to  the  policy  of  a  new  pecuniary  engagement  to  Russia.  With  respect  to  the  alleged 
conduct  of  Russia  to  Poland,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  all  agreed  in  thinking  that 
that  subject  had  no  connection  witli  tiie  present.  He  had  heard  some  statements  in 
the  House  re^pi^cting  the  conduct  of  Russia  to  the  Pules,  and  he  believed  many  of 
them  to  l>e  unfounded  in  fact.  It  had  been  stated  that  thousands  of  children  had 
been  torn  from  tlifir  parents,  and  banished  into  Siberia;  he  had  expressed  fals  dt»- 
belief  of  that  assertion,  and  he  had  since  been  iuformiMi,  on  good  authority,  that  thoM 
children  were  orphans — made  orplians,  he  regretttni  to  say,  by  the  calamities  of  war— 
and  that  they  had  been  placed  in  Russian  sehouls,  not  for  the  purpose  of  se|)aratiDg 
them  from  their  parents,  for  they  had  none,  but  for  the  pur])ose  of  providing  for  theoi 
in  their  helplessness,  and  giving  them  iMineation.  So  viewed,  that  which,  under 
anotlu>r  aspect,  appeared  un  act  of  gross  cruelty,  might  be  a  humane  prucoeding. 
He  was  thankful  to  the  House  for  the  attention  with  which  it  had  heuni  him,  at  m 
late  an  hour,  and  conchidcHl  by  entreating  the  government  not  to  drive  the  House  to 
a  divisiim.  If  it  obtained  another  small  majority,  that  majority  would  not  convince 
the  country  that  the  conduct  of  ministers  had  been  justitiable. 

The  House  dividitl  on  the  amendnU-nt: — Ayes,  1.35;  Noes,  191;  majority,  uG. 
The  committee  postponed  till  the  following  day. 

JiXT  JO,  1S32. 

On  the  question  that,  ^^  It  i<  tlie  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  his  Majesty  be 
cmpowennl  to  continue  the  payments  under  the  Act  of  the  o'Ah  year  of  Gvor^  111., 
agn'ed  to  by  the  tn-aty  of  the  lUtli  of  May,  181  j,  between  England,  Rus^iia,  and 
Holland,*'  being  put  from  the  chair, — 

Mr.  Mills  movctl  as  an  amendment,  ''  That  the  CMiairman  do  leave  the  chair.** 

A  long  and  protracte<l  debate  fullowc<I.  Rising  after  Mr.  Hume,  who  had  rated  the 
hon.  meniU'r  for  Preston  (Mr.  Hunt)  for  his  di'tcrmination  to  leave  the  House  prv\ioUr- 
ly  to  the  division,  while  tiie  latter  aeeu<ed  Mr.  Hume  of  \otingagainst  his  conscience, — 

Sia  KonKKT  pKKii  observed,  that  he  did  not  rise  for  the  pur)>ose  of  arbitraiioif 
between  the  two  huu.  memlKTs.  liidivd,  he  should  have  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
which  of  the  two  was  taking  the  inmi  unparliamentary  course.  The  hon.  member 
for  Preston  had,  however,  relieveil  him  from  considerable  appreheuMon,  bv  stating, 
that  he  would  not  vote  on  the  saine  &ide  witli  himself  (»Sir  U.  Peel)  and  his  hon. 
friends;  for,  after  the  avowal  of  the  hon.  i^entlemun  on  the  subject  of  national  faith, 
he  began  to  entertain  stmie  fear  le^t  he  should  be  found  in  the  division  un  the  »ame 
side  with  the  hon.  member  for  Pr^-stcm.  With  re.«iH>et  to  the  question  iniuiedi^tely 
bc*fore  the  committee,  very  little  remaiui'd  to  be  ^aid ;  the  subject  was  cuuiplcteiy 
cxhaustcHJ,  and  he  had  already  >tati'd,  in  his  former  speeches,  the  improsailon  on  ha 
mind.  He  must,  however,  allutle  to  one  of  the  extraneous  topics  intrtKlueed  by  iIk* 
right  hon.  Secretary  fur  Ireland,  eonneetetl  witii  foreign  policy.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  conlendin;^  that  there  >\us  no  ocea^iou  I'or  the  productiou  of  pa|ieri  iu 
the  present  in>tanee,  and  that  the  IIou>c  ought  to  l>e  content  with  the  dcclaraiioo  of 
ministers,  referred  to  a  partii'ular  ea^*  in  a  manner  whieli  showe«l  that  his  reeoUectiua 
of  the  subject  was  im|H'rfeet.  The  right  hon.  genllemau  statinl,  that  the  preMral 
government  had  found  thein>elves  hound  hand  and  foot  by  the  engagements  of  ibeir 
predecessors,  who  ('«»n>enteil  to  guarantee  a  loan  id'  Xh(K),(XH)  in  aid  of  Princ< 
L(M)iK>ld.  on  his  election  to  the  throne  of  (ireeee.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  hadnu 
right  to  say,  that  the  hands  uf  himself  and  coadjutors  were  tied  by  liiie  hut  miotften. 
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They  were  no  parties  to  the  original  treaty  of  1827;  hut  when  they  came  into 
office,  they  found  themselves  conipclled  to  fulfil  the  tre<iticd  made  hy  their  predecessors. 
The  l)uke  of  Wellington,  in  1830,  three  years  after  the  treaty  had  heeu  mode,  antl 
not  very  long  after  he  came  into  power,  was  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Greek  question.     Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  was  then  proposed  as  the  sovereign  of 
Greece,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ohjectcd  to  the  ap))ointmcnt  of  that  prince  on 
account  of  his  youth,  he  being  then  not  more  than  fourteen.     AAcr  consiidenible 
discussion,  the  Powers  partie:<  to  the  treaty  agreed  to  the  nomination  of  Prince 
Leo{>oId,  and  the  (piestion  of  pecuniary  aid  was  proposed.     The  Duke  of  Wellington 
said,  the  government  of  England  liad  never  given  pecuniary  aid  in  such  a  case,  and 
refused  to  acccnle  to  the  proposition.     Prince  Leopold  then  applied  to  the  three 
sovereigns,  and  declared  he  would  not  iiceept  the  throne  of  Greece  unless  the  money 
were  advanced.  The  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  anxious  to  establish 
a  sovereign  on  the  throne  of  Greece,  did,  at  last,  reluctantly  concur  with  Russia  and 
France,  rather  than,  by  withholding  their  con.<;eut  from  the  proposed  arrangement, 
deprive  Greece  of  the  services  of  Prince  Lcf^pold,  and  separate  the  policy  of  this 
count r}'  from  that  of  France  and  Russia.     The  right  hon.  Secretary  might  have 
contended,  that  the  present  guvemment  found  themselves  bound  to  guarantee  a  loan  to 
Prince  I^^opold ;  hut  he  was  not  warranted  in  saying,  that  they  were  pledg^I  by  the 
acts  of  a  former  government  to  guarantee  a  loan  to  any  other  prince.     To  come  to 
the  question  innneiliately  before  the  committee,  he  admitted  that  it  was  a  case  involved 
in  considerable  ditliculty.  lie  could  conceive,  that  circumstances  might  be  established, 
which  would  eom])eI  him  to  actmiesce  in  the  payment  of  the  money  to  Russia,     lla 
had  s(mie  doubts  as  to  whom  the  money  was  payable,  and  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
arrangements  into  which  this  country  was  about  to  enter.     These  doubts  might, 
however,  be  removed  by  explanation  {  and  he  must  say,  that,  while  P^ngland  retained 
])ossession  of  the  colonies  wrested  from  Holland,  she  ought  not  to  be  very  astute  in 
finding  reasons  for  excepting  herself  from  the  terms  of  her  contract.     With  the 
information  at  ])n'sent  before  the  House,  he  was  not  prepared  to  state,  whether  tho 
payments  were  due  to  Holland  or  to  Russia,  but  to  one  or  other  they  were,  in  his 
opinion,  due.     If  his  vote  were  to  imply  a  decided  opinion  that  the  money  was  not 
due  to  Russia,  he  would  not  give  it.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  assented — and  it 
was  an  important  admission — to  the  opinion  he  had  formerly  expressed,  that  the 
obligation  of  this  country  arose  out  of  mixed  considerations.     His  impression  was, 
that  there  wa<i  a  doubtful  claim  on  this  country,  arising  out  of  the  convention  of 
181^;  but  he  had  admitted  that  there  might  be  other  considerations,  independently  of 
the  convention,  which  would  justify  ministers  in  promising  to  pay  the  money  to 
Russia;  that  if  tlicy  could  show  him  that  the  payment  of  this  money  would  enable 
them  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  bring  the  pending  negotiations  to  a 
satisfactory  conelu>ion,  he  was  prepare<l  to  give  them  his  6up]>ort.     Rut  why  did 
the  ministers  pre^s  a  \oU\  when  they  were  unable  to  give  the  House  satisfaction 
upon  these  points?     It  was  clear  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  admission,  that 
this  question  de])en(Ied  on  mixed  considerations;  but  he  objected  to  being  called 
n(>on  to  confirm  the  arrangement  until  he  was  satisfied  by  the  production  of  docu- 
ments of  the  extent  of  each  of  these  mixed  considerations.    The  negotiations  were 
not  ('r>m])lete,  and  they  were,  perhaps,  the  most  important  for  the  honour  of  £ng« 
land,  for  the  indepeii'lenee  of  small  states,  and  for  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe^ 
in  vthieh  this  countTy  was  ever  engage<l.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  tha 
government  which  preceded  the  present  determined  on  the  separation  of  Belgium 
from  Holland.     I  lere  again  he  was  incorrect.    The  former  ministers  were  called  upon 
to  inr<  rfere  as  mediators.     In  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  1815,  the  kinff  of  Holland 
applied  to  the  ^reat  Powers  for  counsel.     England  at  once  told  him,  that  she  was 
not  prepare^l  to  assist  him  in  re-establishing  by  force  his  authority  over  Rclgium ;  hut 
^-fien  tlie  late  ministers  loft  office,  it  had  never  been  decided  that  Rclgium  must,  of 
neee>>ity,  l»c  tninsferred  from  tho  dominion  of  the  house  of  Nassau.     He  had  eves 
srmx'  recolleetirm  that  the  present  Prime  Minister  had  been  taunted  in  the  Relgio 
Chamber  of  Deputies  tor  having  expressed  a  hope  which  pervaded  almost  every  British 
mind,  that  Belgium  might  he  cstabli^hed  as  a  separate  kingilom  under  the  authority 
of  a  prince  of  that  illustrious  family.     That  alone  was  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the 
complete  independence  of  Belgium  of  the  house  of  Orange,  was  not  defied  npoD  wbag 
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the  prt?soiit  ministers  entered  oflice.     Rut  further,  at  the  very  time  when  he  and  hi> 
colleai^uoA  resi^ii^ned  oHice,  un  hoii.  gentleman  (Sir  J.  C.  Ilobhouse)  had  a  notici*  ol' 
a  mutiou  in  the  Book,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  compel  the  government  to  expLin 
their  summsed  conduct,  in  favouring,  not  the  separati»n  of  liel*riuni  from  H4illiind, 
but  the  king  of  Holland  against  his  revoltiil  subjects.  Rut  to  return  to  the  ground  un 
which  lie  objectc<l  to  being  plc<l^ed  to  the  arrangement  now  propositi — namely,  that  be 
was  in  pos>cs>iou  of  no  informatiim    respecting  the  negotiations  whiirh  were  now 
being  carried  on.     What  cour>e  had  the  government  pursued  with  refl|>ect  to  Greece)' 
The  loan  to  Prince  Otho  had  been  guaranteed  for  a  couAiderable  time,  and  yet  the 
House  had  not  been  called  upon  to  ratify  the  treaty;  and  the  reason  assigned  by  the 
noble  lord  for  this  delay  was,  that  government  wislied  first  to  lay  upon  the  table  of 
the  House  every  ])r()tocol  connected  with  the  negotiations.     If  ministers  pursued 
this  conduct  with  respect  to  the  (treek  loan,  why  did  they  call  upon  the  llouse  to 
sanction  the  proposed  arrangement  with  respect  to  Ruf^sia,  without  information?    U 
might  be  said,  that  the  money  was  now  due,  but  it  had  been  due  in  July,  and  wu 
not  then  paid.     No  further  payment  would  be  due  until  January;  by  which  time,  in 
all  pnibability,  pending  negotiations  would  be  brought  to  a  close.     Why,  then,  force 
the  House  now  to  express  an  opinifin?     He  could  not  conceive  what  answer  cuuhi 
be  made  to  this  cpiestion,  in  a  imrliamentary  point  of  view.     Was  there  ever  aa 
instance  in  which  parliament  had  lieen  called  upon  to  vote  public  money,  arising  out 
of  negotiations,  whilst  they  were  yet  pending?     During  the  time  these  negotiatioos 
had  betMi  carrie<i  on,  he  and  his  friends  had  abstained  from  expressing  any  opiDion 
concerning  them,  and  had  brought  forward  no  motion  calculated  to  emliarrass  the 
government.      And  yet,  before  the  negotiations  were  concluded,  the  governroeot 
called  upon  the  House  to  vote  the  money.     He  made  no  objection  to  the  amouoL 
He  <lid  not  deny  that  his  impression  was,  that  tliere  might  be  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  the  payment  of  this  money,  although  it  was  not  to  be  found  on  the  face 
of  the  treaty;  but  he  contendiil  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  ])arliamentary  cu.stoni,  to 
call  upon  the  House  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  subject  l)efore  it  was  put  into 
possession  of  any  infiiriiiatiun.     The  object  of  the  arrangement  professedly  was,  to 
induce  Russia  to  unite  her  policy  with  ours,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  and 
the  peace  of  Kurope.     He  a'^kitl.  whether  the  measures  which  ministers  were  pur- 
suing were  likely  to  ]»r<»serve  the  pisice  ofKuro]»e?     In  the  second  article  of  tlM 
treaty,  now  upon  the  table.  Russiu  engaged,  if  the  arrangements  at  present  agreed 
upon  shntihl  be  endangered,  not  to  enter  intt»  other  arrangements  without  the  con- 
currence of  Kngland.     The  arrangements  were  in  danger  at  the  present  onomeoL 
Negotiations,  it  might  be  said,  were  yet  pending;  but,  if  that  were  a  complete  an- 
swer against  the  giving  of  information,  it  was  aUo  comi)lete  against  calling  upon  ilie 
Hcmse  to  vote  the  money.     Had  the  rat itieat ions  of  the  treaties  of  1831  been  accum* 
panie<l  by  any  reserve*'     If  m),  ought  this  important  ]M»int  to  be  concealed?     In  the 
whole  of  Kunipe,  the  Knplish  Hnu>e  of  C'ninninns  was  the  only  place  where  do 
information  was  to  Im^  obtained  on  these  points.     Cumnnmieations  had  been  made  to 
the  Chambers  of  Holland  and  Relgium;  every  foreign  newspaper  had  contaimHl 
authentic  copies  of  documents,  whirh  were  most  important  in  explaining  the  policy 
pursuiHl  at  dillenMit  periods  of  the  negotiatinns:  the  House  of  Commons,  however, 
possessed  not  a  tittle  of  information  on  the  subject.     This  course  was  according  to 
preeodent,  because  the  negotiations  w(*re  pending;  but  it  wa<«  i*<|Ually  in  confunidcy 
with  pn^ccHJent  that,  im;ler  these  circum>tances,  the  House  ought  not  to  be  calli<d 
upon  to  pleilge  itself  to  tlu*  paymt>nt  of  the  ni'.aiey.     It  had  Ihhmi  slatt%l  in  an  ollieial 
newspaper,  publishcfl  in  HolLmd.  that  Kus>^ia  accompanied  the  ratlHeatiun  with  aa 
im])ortant  reserve.     The  treaty  before  the  liou^e  i'tuitaiui'd  twen ly- four  art icKs,  the 
execution  of  wliicb  was  guaranteed  by  the  contractinir  parlies;  but  those  articles,  o.^ 
far  as  the  distributiim  of  territory  wus  concerned,  toidd  not  l»e  actetl  upon  lutid 
Holland  and  llelgium  ^h<udd  sign  and  ratity  another  treaty.     The  first  quotion  tlirn 
was.  Had  HeL'ium  and  Holland  .signed  the  treaty  on  wbiib  the  execution  of  the  other 
depends?     The  answer  was,  .N'o;  they  hail  not.     Un'lcr  the>e  circumstances,  it  »a* 
practisint;  a  <lelusion  on  p:H'lianient  to  talk  of  the  treaty  being  ratiiied.     It  «ia5  vtll 
known  that  Holland  insisted  on  the  iii<.<iitieatioii  of  thrive  articles  contained  in  ihit 
tn>aty.     She  insisted  (»n  not  beinir  erunpelleil  to  .ibandon  Luxemburg — on  not  heia^ 
con4>ellcd  to  i>ermit  the  free  access  ot  lielgic  navigation  to  artilicial  canaU^— and  ou 
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not  being  compelled  to  permit  tlie  Belgians  to  make  the  militar}'  roads  through  the 
new  territories  assigned  to  them.     It  was  premature  to  enter  into  the  question,  whether 
Holland  was  right  or  wrong  in  insisting  on  these  points;  but  it  was  a  notorious  fact, 
tliat  Russia  had  accompanied  her  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  this  reserve — that 
Holland  shall  not  be  compelled  to  consent  to  the  articles  which  she  objected  to. 
ThiSf  lie  might  remark,  was  a  proof  that  the  policy  of  Russia  was  not  concurrent 
with  ours.     It  was  evident  that,  if  this  reservation  of  Russia  were  insisted  upon,  it 
would  be  fatal  to  the  treaty,  and   therefore  it  was  not  treating  the  House  fairly  to 
make  the  dry  statement,  that  Russia  had  ratified  the  treaty,  without  informing  it 
whether  her  ratification  was  accompanie<l  with  such  a  reservation.    The  House  ougl^t, 
also,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  reasons  why  the  treaty  was  not  ratified  at  tlie 
appointed   time.      It  wiis   stipulated   that   the  ratifications  should   be  exchanged 
within  six  weeks  after  the  sigriing  of  tlie  convention.     The  signatures  were  affixed 
to  the  convention  on  the  IGth  of  November;  but,  from  a  paper  signed  by  Mr.  Peni» 
berton,  by  order  of  the  lords  of  the  Treasury,  it  appeared  that  the  ratifications  were 
not  received  on  the  4th  of  June.     That  was  an  additional  proof  that  the  policy  of 
Russia  was  not  concurrent  with  our  own.     \V;is  it  so,  when  Russia  ratified  with  a 
reservation?     Did  that  reservation  still  exist?     If  so,  was  it  consistent  with  our 
policy?     It  was  a  mere  mockery  of  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  re- 
(juire  it  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  \\\U  convention,  whilst  ministers  were  unable  to 
explain  the  state  in  which  the  negotiations  stood  at  the  present  moment.     It  had 
bifn  justly  observed  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
that  it  was  a  critical  day.     The  'iOth  of  July  was  the  day,  by  which  it  had  Iwen 
intimate<1  to  Holland  by  France  and  England,  that  the  treaty  must  be  signed.     This, 
at  least,  was  understood  to  be  the  ca^se.     Documents  had  l)cen  published,  which  con- 
tained a  threat  that  force  would  be  applied  to  compel  Holland  to  give  her  consent 
to  the  treaty.     Holland  said,  that  she  would  ratify  the  treaty,  provided  the  articlea 
to  which  she  objected  were  altere<l.     The  conference  replied,  "  You  shall  ratify  first, 
and  try  to  get  the  .irticles  altered  afterwards."     Holland  very  natiu^lly  objected  to 
this  arrangement,  because  she  thouf,*ht,  that  when  she  applied  to  Belgium  to  alter 
the  object ional)le  articles,  Relgium  would  reply  that  the  treaty  had  been  ratified,  and 
Holland  must  be  bound  by  it.     This  was  the  state  of  the  case;  and  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  have  been  consulted  l)efore  any  naval  armament  was  undertaken, 
or  any  demonstration  of  a  warlike  nature  made.     The  House  of  Commons  had  a 
right  to  know  the  causes  of  war,  if  war  were  intended:  and  he  considered  a  hostile 
attack  upon  Holland,  by  whatever  name  qualified,  substantially  the  same  as  war. 
The  right  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland  had  taken  a  rather  sanguine  view  of  our  do- 
mestic affairs,  and  plumed  himself  i)articularlv  on  the  improved  condition  of  Ireland 
at  present,  as  compared  with  that  of  18.S0.     lie  should  not  envy  him  the  merit  of 
any  success  which  might  have  attendee!  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  that 
country,  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  it  had  taken  place;  but,  from  all 
the  information  which  he  had  the  means  of  procuring  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  he  was  induced  to  think,  that  that  country  was  never  in  a  situation  calcu- 
late<l  to  excite  greater  alarm  than  at  the  present  moment.     But  with  respect  to 
foreipn  affairs,  with  respect  to  those  countries  which  were  the  immediate  subject  of 
consideration,  we  could  not  long  be  kept  in  suspense.     Peace  or  war  had  arrived, 
which  must,  within  a  very  short  time,  terminate  either  in  peace  or  in  an  interniption 
of  peace.     Again,  then,  he  said,  let  them  consider  well  the  ground  of  war;  if  war 
they  were  about  to  have  with  Holland — war  to  compel  her,  against  her  will,  to  do 
simiething  inconsistent  with  her  honour,  or  with  her  independence.     I^ware  of  that. 
Kngland  had  before  been  in  alliance  with  France  against  Holland.     Remember  the 

relation  in  which  she  hml  stood  towards  that  country — remember  the  period that 

disgraceful  periml— in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  from  the  year  1670  to  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen  in  1G78;  look  to  the  alliance  between  England  and  France  at  that  dis- 
graceful period ;  remember  the  terms  of  that  alliance,  and  the  relations  id  which  we 
had  stofxl  towards  France,  and  towards  the  House  of  Nassau.  He  remembered  the 
indignant  terms  in  which  Mr.  Fox  sp<»ke  of  the  disgraceful  and  unnatural  alliancet 
which  this  country  enteriHi  into  with  France  at  that  period.  He  said,  that  his  blood 
boiled  at  the  contemplation  of  the  <lisgraceful  policy  which  was  pursued  by  this 
eountry.  He  conjured  the  ministers  to  satisfy  the  House,  if  they  were  about  to 
§g_VoL.  II. 
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enter  into  alliance  with  any  power  to  coerce  a  third,  of  the  justice  of  Cbat 
Let  them  bear  in  mini!  what  eould  be  done  by  a  gallant  people  attached  to 
who  now  seemed  to  rally  round  their  sovereign  with  the  unanimous  detennimin 
to  encounter  every  extremity,  rather  than  submit  to  injustice  or  disgrace.  Ttmmtmn\tm 
the  siege  of  Haarlem — remember  the  exploits  that  had  been  achieved  on  that  and 
numberless  other  occasions  by  the  same  gallant  nation.  Before  minisletB  mked 
the  House  to  sanction  a  new  crusade  against  Holland,  implying  approbation  of  thnr 
policy,  let  them  accede  at  least  to  this  reasonable  request,  that  tne^  would  Mm 
afford  the  House  information  respecting  the  nature  of  our  foreign  relations,  or  iMMt- 
pone  this  vote.  These  were  the  grounds  upon  which  he  protested  agminsC  beinqp 
made  a  judge  in  the  question  at  present  before  the  House.  He  had  not  the  neees- 
sary  information  to  enable  him  to  give  a  vote  upon  it.  The  present  agouT  aut  eriai 
of  Holland  was  not  the  time  for  calling  upon  the  House  for  a  ratitication  of  this 
treaty.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  vote  was  for  the  postponemcmt  of  the  qoei- 
tion,  and  not  for  its  rejection.  The  course  which  he,  for  one,  should  pnrsne,  ahouU 
the  House  determine  to  ratify  this  treaty,  would  be  to  vote  a  negative,  and  leave  the 
resiM>nsibi1ity  of  tlie  transaction  upon  those  who  proposed  it;  but  with  a tokmo  pnn 
test,  on  his  part,  against  the  unfairness  and  injustice  of  the  proceeding. 

Viscount  ralnierdton  having  replied,  the  committee  divided  on  the  amendoMnt: 
Ayes,  112;  Noes,  191;  majority,  79. 

The  original  resolution  was  tlien  put  and  carried,  and  the  House 


SUPPLY— NATIONAL  GALLERY. 
July  23,  1832. 

The  House  havinp:  gone  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, — Mr.  Spring  Rice  noisd 
for  a  grant  of  £15,000,  as  tlie  first  instalment  towards  the  expense  of  bnildiogs 
National  (rallery.  The  lion,  gentleman  tlien  stated  that  govcrament  would  lectm 
in  exchange  the  rooms  at  present  occupied  by  the  Uoyal  Academy  in  Somerset  Pbec 
A  sum  of  £j0.000  would  be  asked  for,  on  the  whole,  which  would  include  tbr 
expense  of  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  public  records.  The  whole  sum  irnnld  bo  ipnii 
over  a  ]H'ri<><l  of  three  years. 

Sir  Koiikkt  Peel  ic^t  the  gn-atot  satisfaction  in  declaring  that  the  vote  in  evfrr 
respect  met  with  his  most  ci.nlial  anprobation.  It  had  been  prepared,  noit 
properly  by  his  Mnje>ty's  niini>tors,  in  deron'oce  to  the  unanimous  sense  which  hai 
been  expn\<tsed  by  the  House  when  the  subject  had  been  discussed.  After  hb 
Majesty's  ministers  had  asciTtainiHi  what  were  the  strong  and  general  aentiiDCSd 
U}>on  the  subject  of  ei)cr)urj^in^  the  fine  arts  in  this  country,  they  had  taken  tbc 
course  best  adapted  to  acc<jnipli>li  that  most  desirable  object.  He  was  happy  to  siTi 
that  tlK*y  had  entirely  divested  the  (iue»tion  of  all  partv  feeling,  and  had  consultad 
every  class  of  persons  most  likely  to  promote  the  object  in  view.  He  conceived,  tbn 
it  would  Ik*  very  false  and  pernicious  economy  that  prevented  such  a  building  beisf 
oniamental,  and,  of  the  whole  sum  demanded,  i>10,000  might  be  considered  astpm 
for  the  .security  of  the  public  rt^conls.  It  was  inqiossible  to  reflect  upon  how  the  piibik 
rtH'onlh  had  Ik'cu  treated,  without  admitting  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their 
SiTurity;  and  no  detachtHi  building  could  be  erected  for  that  purpose  for  any  tlu^f 
like  the  sum  of  i,*lO,(K)(>.  With  reference  to  the  Hoyal  Academy,  the  value  of  ik 
nnims  which  they  would  give  up  to  the  public  upon  receiving  this  accommodalMi 
would  be  at  least  ^£30,000,  or  £'2,000  ay  ear;  and  the  public  would  also  gain  vdv 
mn<-h  in  obtaining  tliesi*  rooms,  a.s  they  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  rnniuiiifaff 
of  tlie  government  business.  When  all  these  points  were  considered,  together  wilk 
the  .sivin^  for  the  rooms  which  now  contained  his  Mujesty*s  pictures,  he  eooldirt 
but  SUV  tiiat,  in  providing  a  National  (lallery  for  jl'20,000,  njinisters  bad  madcw 
arrangement  most  favouruble  and  adv:intu<;eous  to  the  public.  M'hcn  he  oonsidafl' 
how  threat  and  im|)oriant  was  the  object  of  having  a  place  in  which  to  exhibit  thr 
w(»rks  of  the  aiu'ient  masters,  and  the  ])nKiuction.«  of  modern  artists,  he  could  ail 
but  feel  that  both  the  parliament  and  his  Majesty's  ministers  did  thcmselv 
by  -voting  this  sum.    In  the  present  times  of  iM>litical  excitement,  the 
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of  angry  and  unsocial  feelings  might  be  much  softened  by  the  effects  which  the  fine 
arts  hud  ever  produced  upon  the  minds  of  men.  Of  all  expenditure,  that  like  the 
present  was  the  most  adequate  to  confer  advantage  on  those  classes  which  had  but 
little  leisure  to  enjoy  the  most  refined  species  of  pleasure.  The  rich  might  have  their 
own  pictures,  but  those  who  had  to  obtain  their  bread  by  their  labour,  could  not  hope 
for  sucn  an  enjoyment.  With  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  building,  it  was  as 
well  selected  as  possible,  close  to  Charing  Cross,  where,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  ^'  the 
g^reat  tide  of  human  existence  U  fullest  in  its  stream;^'  and,  consequently!  where  all 
classes  of  the  community  would  be  equally  accommodated.  He  therefore  trusted 
that  the  erection  of  the  edifice  would  not  only  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  but  also  to  the  cementing  of  those  bonds  of  union  between  the  richer  and  the 
poorer  orders  of  the  state,  which  no  man  was  more  anxious  to  see  joined  in  mutual 
intercourse  and  good  understanding  than  he  was. 
Af^er  a  short  discussion,  the  vote  was  agreed  to. 


RECORDER  OF  DUBLIN. 
July  24,  1832. 

Mr.  Hume,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  disqualify  the 
recorder  of  Dublin  from  sitting  as  a  member  in  any  future  parliament. 

Colonel  Evans  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  of  opinion  that,  if  the  recorder  of  Dublin  were  to  be  dis- 
qualified from  sitting  in  that  llouse  on  account  of  the  duties  of  his  judicial  situation, 
the  bill  ought  to  proceed  upon  general  principles,  and  apply  to  all  other  offices  of  a 
similar  nature.  Lot  it  be  supposed  that  the.  parliament  were  to  meet  in  Dublin, 
would  it  be  right  then  to  exclude  the  recorder  of  that  city,  on  the  ground  of  his  not 
being  able  to  attend  to  the  two  separate  functions?  In  bringing  such  a  bill  into  the 
House,  he  thought  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  ought  to  proceed  upon  broader 
principles,  and  upon  grounds  more  constitutional.  It  would  be  a  reflection  and  a 
disg^race  upon  the  House  if  they  proceeded  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  exclude  one 
recorder  from  a  seat  in  parliament,  whilst  all  other  recorders  were  allowed  to  be 
elected  and  to  take  their  seats.  It  would  be  better  for  parliament  not  to  interfere 
with  any  constituency  as  to  whom  they  chose  to  elect,  upon  the  grounds  of  the  ability 
of  the  person  to  attend  to  his  parliamentary  duties.  If  the  bill  were  brought  in,  it 
ought  at  least  to  be  shown  why  one  recorder  was  so  specially  selected  from  all  the  rest. 

in  reply  to  Mr.  Sheil, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  across  the  table,  that  the  recorder  and  common  sergeant 
of  London  were  not  excluded  from  seats  in  that  House 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were.  Ayes,  33;  Noes,  16,  ma.)ority,  17. 


CHANCERY  SINECURES. 
July  25,  1832. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  called  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord  (Althorp)  to  the  filling 
up  of  the  sinecure  offices  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  he  understood  were  to  have 
been  abolished.  He  wished  to  know  in  what  way  the  noble  lord  explained  the  recent 
appointment  of  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Chancery? 

Lord  Althorp  having  explained, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  the  appointments  in 
question  could  be  otherwise  than  merely  provisional.  In  the  committee  appointed 
to  enquire  into  what  reduction  could  be  made  in  salaries  of  offices  held  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown,  the  Lord  Chaucellor  himself  declared  his  intention  to  abolish 
all  sinecure  offices.  He  thoug})t  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  measure 
were  extended  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  was  applied  to  other  courts,  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  sinecures,  and  making  proper  compensation  to  the  persons  holding 
them.  To  show  that  this  was  the  view  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  tiimself  took  oi 
the  subject,  he  would  read  a  passage  from  the  evidence  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
before  the  committee.    Being  asked,  ^*  Are  the  committee  to  uoderataiid  that  it  ii 
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your  iiitcntion  to  divest  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  all  sinecure  sitnatioBsr*  hs 
replieil,  **  If  1  can  obtain  the  concurrence  of  parliament,  it  is  mj  intentioa  to  diicrt 
the  oiiiee  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  all  the  sinecures  which  have  hitherto  been  given  for  the 
maintenance  of  liis  family.**  Under  these  circumstanceit,  it  was  impossible  to  consider 
tlie  |irei>'ont  appointment  as  more  than  provisional.  Of  course,  if  the  sineeure  dfiees 
shoula  he  abolished,  the  Lord  Chancellor  must  receive  a  fair  consideration  for  them. 

iSir  Edward  >Sugden  begged  that  it  might  be  understood  that  he  had  not  madea 
personal  attack  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  had  asked  the  question  merdjto 
gain  information. 

ISir  Robert  Peel  considered  the  discussion  altogether  premature.  It  was  imposfible 
that  the  appointment  could  have  been  intended  to  be  permanent,  inasmuch  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor  wo^  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  all  sinecure  offices  in  his  court. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 

Ji:ly27,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp  having  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolTo  itself 
into  a  committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Sir  Edward  Sugdcn,  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  comnlained  of  an  attack  tint 
had  been  made  on  him  in  the  other  House,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  reference  to 
sunie  remarks  of  his  on  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  hon.  gentleman  slated,  with 
deep  emotion,  that  he  had  at  once,  and  for  ever,  lost  all  personal  respect  for  tke 
]terson  'wlio  had  so  wantonly  insulted  him. 

8iR  llonKRT  Pkki^ — I  only  know  the  expressions  of  which  my  lion,  and  learned  friend 
com])luins  from  the  reports  in  the  public  journals,  and,  until  I  hear  them  contradicted,! 
must  believe  them  correct.  I  must  say.  Sir,  Ithinkthisi8amatterofdeepimportanee,Drt 
only  as  it  affects  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  shown  averj  pw* 
per  sense  of  w  hat  is  due  tohimself  i  n  the  notice  he  has  taken  of  theseezpressions,  but  it  is  s 
matter  of  importance  iisit  affects  the  privilegesof  parliament.  Ofthe  nuble  lord  who  b« 
made  u<e  of  these  expressions,  no  expression  ever  fell  from  me  calculated  to  convey  a  Heel- 
ing of  disrespei-t  towards  him.  On  theoccasion  to  which  thepresent  disGUssionrefen.il 
will  be  recollected  that  I  n^eommended  the  House  to  abstain  from  furtherdiscussiQB;far 
that  I  was  convinced  the  noble  lord  would  be  able  to  explain  satisfactorily  wiat  be 
had  done.  I  stated,  that  having  heard  the  noble  lord's  evidence  given  with  respcetto 
those  ofhees,  1  was  satisiietl  that  the  apfiointment  which  he  hod  made  was  only  pra- 
viiiional,  and  that  he  meant  to  al)olish  the  oflices  in  question;  but  still  I  heard  nothiif 
in  the  ^peoeh  ofthe  hon.  and  iearniKl  gentleman  which  was  at  all  inconsistent  wiik 
the  ]>4>rfomiance  of  his  public  duties  us  a  meml)er  of  this  House,  or  wluch  called  for 
tho<e  ob>erv-ations  of  which  he  now  cimiplains.  Two  offices,  notorious  sinccvrfib 
fell  vacant,  and,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  hi 
intcndiHi  to  aliolish  them  on  the  first  vacancy,  they  were  filled  up.  Mlien  thr 
appointnu'iits  were  made,  wh:it  was  more  natural  than  that  an  hon.  member  of  tki» 
llou>e  should  ask  for  some  information  res))eeting  those  appointments,  and  conuDfEi 
upon  the  pmeeedingr'  In  former  times,  and  when  the  noble  and  learned  lordwsii 
member  of  thid  House,  not  a  moment  would  have  been  Wt  in  putting  such  a  qnesties- 
That  question  was  no  attack  upon  an  individnal  Peer,  but  an  enijuiry  info  tbepnbfir 
coiuiuet  iif  the  priivernment.  Answers  were  given  to  that  question:  and,  in  asolkr 
place,  that  noble  and  learned  lonl  himself,  presiding  in  the  place  in  which  he  n*> 
the  answer,  the  Chief  Judge  of  that  lieneh  in  whose  court  these  appointments  ssi 
taken  ]ilare.  (K>sorihed  the  member  of  parliament  who  put  the  question  in  a  mnaB 
whifli  would  ellcetually  deter  many  individuals,  shrinking  from  abuse,  and  froBtbr 
pnuor  of  that  sarea>ni  which  we  all  know  he  can  so  irresistibly  wield,  from  the  pet* 
fornianec  of  that  duty  which,  as  meml>er8  of  {mrlianient,  they  are  bound  to  disrhsiyik 
AVlu'u  the  menilKT,  too,  against  whom  these  attacks  are  directed,  is  a  gentlrM 
practising  in  the  court  in  which  tlie  noblo  hird  presides,  it  becomes  highly  piDhsHl 
that  if  they  do  not  influence  him  to  abandon  his  duty,  they  will  operate  to  his  scriiM 
prejudice,  and  might  (M'casion  the  ruin  of  any  pn>fessional  man  who  did  not  hsMfl 
to  iio  of  the  first-rate  eminence.  My  respect  for  that  nuble  lord,  and  my  ndnunmi 
for  his  aliilitiis.  prevent  me  from  quoting  tho.ve  opprobrious  epithets  which  keii 
said  to  l:a\e  usimI.  '*  Crawling  reptile,''  and  "  insect**  of  a  certain  sort,  are  thek 
which  1  may  mention,  and  from  the  use  uf  which  1  may  leave  the  House  to  ji 
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■what  are  the  rest.  I  agree,  however,  fully  with  the  right  hon.  secretary,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient  than  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament ;  but,  if  the  use  of  such  expressions  is  to  be  allowed,  what  situation  are  wo 
in  y  How  are  we  to  perform  our  duties  in  this  House,  if  wo  are  liable  to  be  abused 
for  so  doing  by  the  noble  and  learned  Peer  who  presides  over  the  other  branch  of 
the  legislature?  Either  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  not  interfere  when  a  member  is 
defending  himself  from  attacks  of  this  sort,  or  the  member  must  submit  to  suiter 
from  the  use  of  these  opprobrious  e))ithets.  I  say  again,  that  I  deeply  regret  tlie  noble 
and  learned  lord  should  so  far  have  forgotten  himself,  as  he  must  have  done,  when 
he  trenched  in  this  manner  on  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  interfered  with  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  a  member  of  parliament,  by  holding  him  up  to  public 
reproof  and  reprobation,  in  terms  so  offensive  that  no  man  can  submit  to  them  with- 
out utterii^g  his  decided  protest  against  them.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  calls  in 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  I  hope  he  will  be  found  to  be  justified  in  doing 
so.  It  is  a  report  in  The  Times  newspaper,  and,  in  one  respect,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  accuracy — it  is  very  elaborately  given.  Still,  however,  I  should  rather  hope 
that  it  is  incorrect  and  spurious,  than  believe  that  the  noble  lord  would  have  used 
the  privilege  of  his  station  to  make  the  attack  on  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  in  the 
terms  which  he  is  represented  to  have  used. 

In  reply  to  the  Attorney-general, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  repeated,  that  what  he  had  said  on  the  former  evening  was,  that  he 
thought  it  very  possible  that  there  might  be  duties  attached  to  those  offices^  which 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  appointments  should  be  made;  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  make  the  appointments  permanent. 
He  could  not  say  what  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester  might  have  intended  to  say; 
but  he  knew  that  an  hon.  and  gallant  friend  of  his  got  up,  and  said  that  hediflered  from 
him,  and  he  thought  that  t he ap|X)intraent  was  intended  to  be  permanent.  When  the  hon. 
baronet  opposite  (the  member  for  Westminster)  said,  the  appointment  would  only  be 
provisional,  he  expressed  his  concurrence  in  that  opinion,  and  declared  that,  from  what 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  frequently  said,  it  was  impossible  that  the  appointment  could 
be  permanent.  lie,  at  all  events,  could  not  be  accused  of  having  made  an  attack  upon 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  asserted,  that  if  those  offices  were  abo- 
lished, the  Lord  Chancellor  ought  to  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  patronage. 

After  some  further  remarks,  the  Order  of  the  Day  was  read,  and  the  House  went 
into  committee. 
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July  27,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp  having  introduced  the  financial  statement  of  the  past  year,  concluded 
an  elaborate  speech  by  moving  the  following  resolution : — "That  it  was  the  opinion 
of  that  committee,  that  the  several  duties  hitherto  leyied  on  sugar  and  molasses,  be 
continued  till  the  5th  of  April,  1833." 

Sir  Uodkrt  Peel  thought  the  noble  lord  had  acted  perfectly  proper  in  laying 
before  the  House,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  a  fair,  unvarnished,  and  candid  estimate  of 
the  exact  state  of  our  financial  prospects;  and  though  these,  certainly,  were  not  very 
prosperous,  for  the  noble  lord  admitted  a  deficiency  of  £460,000  on  the  current 
year,  yet  he  did  not  think  that  deficiency  was  such  as  to  give  any  serious  cause  for 
alarm.  He  agreed  with  the  right  lion,  baronet,  that  there  was  an  elasticity  in  the 
resources  of  the  country  which  ought  to  teach  the  House  and  the  nation  not  to 
despair.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  it  politic  to  have  a  deficiency;  for  the 
go\ernment  might  be  driven  either  to  incur  fresh  debt — and  when  he  spoke  of  in- 
curring fresh  debt,  he  included  the  issuing  of  Exchccjuer  bills,  and  all  those 
expe<lients  which  were  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  turning  off  a  temporary  incon- 
venience ;  or  it  might  be  compelled,  as  the  only  other  course  which  would  be  open  to 
it,  to  impose  fresh  taxes.  Now,  he  thought  it  nmch  better  to  keep  those  taxes  which 
were  already  laid  on,  and  to  which  trade  had  adapted  itself,  than  to  repeal  them,  and 
then  to  be  driven  to  impose  others  in  their  stead.  In  the  present  state  of  public 
feeling,  however,  he  must  say,  that  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  keep  up  a  great 
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surplus  revenue;  and  when  he  recommended  ministers  to  keep  up  an  csnMi  of 
revenue  over  expenditure,  he  did  not  contempUto  such  a  surplus  as  might  te  appro- 
priatcd  to  the  purpose  of  paying  oif  any  part  of  the  debt,  but  sufficient  to  protidt 
against  contingencies,  and  save  the  country,  under  ordinary  circumstances*  fimn  tks 
necessity  of  borrowing.    It  was  much  better  to  maintain  a  tax  to  which  the  peopls 
were  habituated,  than  nm  the  risk  of  being  compelled  to  impose  a  new  one.     whta 
a  new  tax  was  laid  on,  many  ways  were  found  of  evading  it ;  but  when  it  had  ensled 
for  five  or  six  years,  the  excise  and  revenue  oflSccrs  had  discovered  all  the  abosii 
which  were  practised  against  the  revenue,  and  were  consequently  enabled  to  Bccl 
them,  and  therefore  the  revenue  demands  could  not  now  be  evaded  with  Ibst 
facility  to  which  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  would  lead.    Capital  also  bsd 
become  used  to  its  operation.      lie  spoke  of  the  generality  of  taxes,  and  witboet 
reference  to  the  extreme  case  of  a  tax  wliich  might  have  become  paitienlariy 
odious.    This  was  the  gloomy  part  of  the  subject,  and,  admitting  the  defieieneT,  h^ 
for  one,  must  join  with  the  noble  lord  in  opposing  the  repeal  of  any  of  the  •*"«**"y 
taxes.     Even  admitting  the  deficiency,  he  could  not  concur  in  the  f^oony  view 
which  somo  persons  took  of  the  state  of  our  finances— persons  who  even  vsntnnd 
to  doubt  our  ability  to  maintain  the  public  faith,  or  support  the  nation's  honour  abfosd, 
— he  had  no  such  opinion.      Nor  could  he  agree  with  those  who  contended  that  lbs 
state  of  the  revenue  indicated  any  increase  of  privation  among  the  labouring  elasssk 
He  had  just  read  a  paper  lately  before  the  House,  containing  a  detailed  aoeuont  of 
the  revenue  of  excise;  and,  when  he  noticed  the  progress  of  that  revenue,  he  could  nsl 
believe  that  the  people  were  suffering  from  a  diminution  of  comfort.     Lfooking  si 
that  document,  too,  he  could  not  join  with  those  who  demanded  a  g^^eat  inemse  of 
the  paper  currency  of  the  country.    There  was  a  set  of  men  who  pretended  to  bs 
deeply  versed  in  the  subject  of  monev,  and  who  had  discovered  that  the  camncy  wis 
not  sufficiently  extensive  to  meet  tne  necessities  of  the  country;  and  that,  wheRM 
the  bank  IssuckI  £17,000,000  per  quarter,  they  ought  to  issue  ;£25,000,00Q,  which 
they,  in  their  wisdom,  had  laid  down  to  be  the  precise  amount  requisite  for  ths 
circulation.    He  might  have  more  confidence  in  them  if  they  were  less  prseise;  bel 
they  founded  their  calculations  on  the  fact,  that  our  manumctures  were  all  goisg 
to  decay,  and  that  this  amount  of  circulation  was  necessary  to  save  them  from  rni^ 
Unfortunately  for  these  calculators,  the  paper  he  had  referred  to  showed  such  la 
increase  of  consumption  in  many  of  those  articles  which  tend  much  to  the  oomfbrt 
of  the  labouring  classes,  as  to  afiurd  matter  of  congratulation,  and  give  rise  toawcU- 
found(Hl  belief  that  trade  was  not  going  to  decay,  and  that  the  distresses  of  the  peopit 
had  been  diminished,  and  their  privations  mitigated.    There  was  a  deficiency  iatht 
revenue,  but  no  proof  that  the  consumption  of  the  people  had  fallen  ofl!'.  This  theory, 
then,  of  the  deficiency  of  the  amount  of  the  currency,  was  not  in  the  least  boras 
out  by  the  documents  which  had  been  laitl  upon  the  table,  and  to  which  he  hsd 
already  referred.    Other  individuals  had  stated,  with  somo  pride,  that  thers  had 
been  some  increase  in  the  auction  duties,  quite  fori^etting  that  such  an  ii 
must  more  or  less  be  founded  upon  the  distresses  of  the  country.      But  this 
an  argument  upon  false  premises;  for,  from  the  pajK^rs  before  the  House,  It 
peared  that  in  the  year  183*2,  as  compared  with  the  returns  of  the  three  ^ 
years,  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  X726,'2*25  in  the  auction  duties.    There 
been  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  bricks,  though  there  was  a  decrease  of  the  duties  so 
tiles,  which  might  be  attributed  to  the  preference  which  was  g^ven  by  bnildcnli 
slates.    He  also  thought  that  the  duty  on  tiles  was  deserving  of  the  eonsidersdH 
of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  with  a  view  to  its  reduction.      The  revenue  from  giM 
had  decreased,  but  that  arose  from  the  practice  of  making  glass  thinner,  and  ronsr 
alien tly  a  less  quantity  would  rover  a  hirger  surface.    In  the  article  ot  British  spiring 
there  had  been  some  falling  off  in  the  duty;  but  in  the  consumption  of  malt  tbos 
had  been    an   increase  of   7,G00,000    bushels  on   the   average   consumpUea  of 
the  last  three  years.      When  he  heanl  the  beer  bill  discussed,  in  connexion  wilk 
the  late  hours  and  the  HissiiMition  and  idleness  which  its  opponents  described  it  ss 
producing,   he    must  say,  that  he  did  not  think   that  a  fair  way  of  treating  At 
subject;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  when  he  saw  the  population  oonsuoung  m 
II) 1 10 h  of  that  which  might  be  con>idcn'd  »s  one  of  the  necessaries  of  Hfr,  bs 
would  appeal  to  that  fact  as  a  proof  and  test  of  the  increasing  comfofts  of 
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the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  this  country.  In  soap,  in  1832,  ts  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years,  there  was  an  increased 
consumption  of  5,000,000  lbs.  [Mr.  llume :  There  is  a  decrease  in  Scotland.] 
Yes ;  but  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  soap  was  confined  exclusively  to 
Scotland.  Next  he  found  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea,  in  1832,  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years,  was  1,683,000  lbs.;  and 
how  then  could  he  admit  that  the  consuming  power  of  this  country  was  diminished, 
when  he  found  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  those  articles  most  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  the  industrious  classes  ?  lie  rejoiced  to  see  this  state  of  things: 
the  additional  consumption  of  these  articles  afforded  him,  he  repeated,  the  greatest 
possible  gratification  for  this,  among  other  reasons — because  he  saw  in  it  a  strong 
proof  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  were  not  in  the  least  deteriorated, 
and  that  they  were  capable,  if  required,  of  supporting  even  an  increase  of  taxation, 
if  such  a  thing  should,  under  any  future  circumstances,  be  called  for.  There  was 
another  point  in  the  noble  Ionics  statement  at  which  he  felt  disposed  to  express  his 
satisfaction,  namely,  the  amount  of  the  diminution  in  the  public  expenditure. 
The  noble  lord  had  stated  that  the  reduction  made  in  the  public  expenditure  for 
the  year  amounted  to  upwards  of  £2,000,000,  and  that  undoubtedly  was  a  great 
reduction ;  but  then  the  question  occurred  whether  the  whole  of  this  reduction 
would  be  a  permanent,  or  whether  it  would  be  a  temporary  one.  He  believed  that 
this  reduction  in  the  public  expenditure  for  the  year,  chiefly  arose  from  reductions 
made  in  the  army  extraoRlinaries,  and  also  in  the  navy.  The  reductions  that  had 
been  effected  in  the  navy,  he  believed,  were  mainly  attributable  to  the  abstaining 
from  the  building  of  new  ships,  and  the  consequent  non-purchase  of  stores  during 
the  past  year.  But  the  time  would  come  when  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  build 
new  ships,  and  to  purchase  additional  stores ;  and  though,  therefore,  ministers 
were  perfectly  justified  in  making  such  a  reduction  in  the  navy  estimates  this 
year,  it  was  one  that  could  not  be  regarded  as  permanent.  The  reductions  effected 
in  the  army  estimates,  he  believed,  were  confined  to  reductions  made  in  the  army 
extraordinaries,  and  with  regard  to  the  militia.  The  reduction  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  arose  from  the  militia  not  having  been  called  out  for  training  this  year,  and 
that,  therefore,  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  reduction.  The  reduction 
in  the  army  extraordinaries  amounted,  he  believed,  to  j£200,000,  and  that  alone 
would  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  reduction.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  before 
thev  came  to  consider  the  £2,000,000,  and  upwards,  of  reduction  which  the  noble 
lord  announced,  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  under  which  a  g^at  portion  of 
that  reduction  was  effected,  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  judge  whether 
any,  or  what  portion  of  that  reduction  would  be  looked  upon  as  permanent.  He 
did  not  agree  with  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Henry  Pamell)  in  his  expectations 
that  a  reformed  parliament  would  still  further  reduce  the  public  expenditure.  He 
was  sure  that  that  right  hon.  baronet  would  give  the  noble  lord  opposite  credit  for 
every  desire  at  present  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure  as  far  as  he  possibly  could; 
and  he  would  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  baronet  whether  he  thought  that  that  noble 
lord,  if  he  could  have  proposetl  any  farther  reductions  in  the  expenditure,  would 
have  experienced  any  difliculty  on  the  part  of  the  present  parliament  in  carrying 
such  a  proposal  into  effect  ? 

Sir  lienry  Pamell  said,  he  did  not  think  that  he  would. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Why  then  did  the  right  hon.  baronet,  \^ving,  as  be  did,  the 
noble  lord  credit  for  every  disposition  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure,  and  con- 
ceding, as  he  did,  that  the  present  parliament  was  most  ready  to  support  that  noble 
lord  in  measures  of  such  a  description,  why,  he  begged  to  ask,  did  that  right  hon. 
baronet  assert,  that  a  reformed  parliament  would  do  more  in  that  way?  Partial  as 
he  might  be  to  the  constitution  of  the  present  parliament,  still  he  would  assert,  with- 
out the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  the  noble  lord  opposite  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
propose  to  that  House  such  reductions  as  those  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
m  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  in  the  construction  of  public  boards,  he  would 
have  met  with  no  opposition  from  any  one  single  member  in  it,  from  partial  or 
interested  motives  ;  and  he  was  sure  that,  if  any  such  opposition  should  be  offered 
under  such  circumstances  to  the  noble  lord,  it  would  not  have  the  slightest  chance 
of  success.    It  was  not  at  all  improbable  that  hereafter  still  further  reductions 
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might  be  effected  in  the  public  expenditure ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  any  mv 
ouiibtitutioD  of  parliament  would  force  on  the  government  greater  redtictioiit  Aam 
a  sense  of  duty  would  induce  the  government  to  propose,  and  which  the  gwd 
«eiisc  and  );o(Hi  feeling  of  such  a  parliament  as  the  present  would  90  with  thca  ii 
carrying  into  effect.  He  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  ■elf-interaated  viewi  d 
any  gentleman  in  that  House,  constituted  as  it  at  present  wsSf  would  oppose  the 
slight  est  impediment  to  the  government  carrying  into  effect  any  reductions  whicb 
it  should  feel  it  to  be  its  duty  to  propose ;  and  he  certainly  did  not  anticipate  lay 
such  diminution  of  expenditure  from  a  reformed  parliament  as  the  right  hoo.  baraact 
seemed  to  ex|>cc't.  The  noble  lord  had  attributed  the  falling  off  which  liad  Iskce 
plaee  in  the  revenue  to  three  causes,  the  cholera,  the  state  of  public  escitenMOt,  and 
the  state  of  the  currency.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  cause,  he  thought  tluU  the 
udble  lord  had  underrated  the  influence  of  it,  and  that  it  had  produced  mochgnater 
effect  in  that  way  than  he  seemed  to  suppose.  The  undue  apprehensions  wUek 
hud  been  entertained  by  foreigpi  countries  on  account  of  the  cholera,  obvioosly  dSd 
much  to  injure  the  trade  and  to  diminish  the  exports  of  this  country  during  the  piit 
year.  With  respect  to  the  political  excitement  of  the  country,  the  noble  lora  tbooghl 
it  was  about  to  at>ate,  and,  on  that  score,  reckoned  on  an  increase  of  tlie  revcaae 
He  hoped  that  it  might  be  so,  but  he  saw  no  great  diminution  of  politicsl 
excitement  in  the  instance  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Althor])  was  understood  to  say  across  the  table,  that  the  revenue  of  Iirisad 
hud  increased  during  the  past  year. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  was  surprised  at  the  fact,  for  he  had  never  known  Mtk 
an  effect  ))ro(Uiced  by  such  a  cause  before.  It  might  be  that  the  public  escilcnMat 
would  subside  in  England :  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  changes  which  had  ben 
made  in  the  constitution  of  that  House  at  all  calculated  to  produce  an  incraue  is 
the  revenue.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  the  result  of  those  changes  vsald 
be,  that  apprehensions  would*  prevail  for  the  security  of  property — apprehcaswai 
whicii  wen*  likely  to  affect  considerably  the  revenue,  and  the  productive  powcn  sf 
the  country,  and  tliat  the  |)olitical  excitement  would  continue  as  rife,  and  the  politiesi 
unions  as  ffouri!»hing  and  av  noisy,  as  ever.  The  third  cause  to  which  the  aebb 
lonl  attrihutiNl  the  fiilling  off"  in  the  revenue,  was  the  state  of  the  currency ;  and  iht 
noble  Innl  hud  oY>^<crvecl,  that  the  changes  which  had  taken  place,  as  well  as  tbe 
tincertuintv  which  prevaik'd  with  res)>eet  to  tdtimate  proceedings,  and  the  cfct 
proiliicefl  }>y  the  fluctuation  in  the  exchanges,  had  doubtless  contributed  mocfa  is 
th:it  Mute  of  things  in  which  tiiev  at  present  found  themselves.  Now,  in  his  (Sir 
Uoh  ft  rcer.s)  opinion,  the  noble  lord  hail  diminished  the  consequencea  of  As 
cho'em,  and  he  hud  much  overruted  the  effects  of  the  changes  in  the  cumncv. 
rii(louht(><l]y,  however,  the  Hunk  had  contraetiHl  its  issues,  and,  as  a  eonsc^neaecii 
the  {inicccdmgt  of  tlie  country  l)unks  must  have  Imvu  limitiil.  and  the  capital  rcqnind 
for  tlie  o|KTatii>us  of  couiuuTce  dcereused.  Hut  it  this  were  so,  how  nccesmy  did 
it  licconie,  on  tiie  )>art  of  tlie  nohli*  lonl  and  hit  colleagues,  to  seize  the  earliest  pss- 
sibh>  opportunity  to  ))]ace  tlie  foundation  of  the  eurn*ney  on  iome  sure  and  satisfiMlflr; 
buMs.  Parliament  should  not  he  allowe<ito  sei>arate  without  some  information  bcisf 
given  to  it  by  tlie  noble  lonl,  as  to  the  course  which  the  government  intendfdl* 
juirsue  with  respect  to  the  (jwotion  now  under  agitation,  lie  (Sir  Robert  PwO 
nnunilK-nHl  well  the  bullion  committee,  and  the  difference  of  opiniona  which  ihrs 
^»n-\ailetl,  ami  \*as  therefore  c<  nvinced  that  the  quc-tion  pould  nut  be  too  sdob 
set  tie*  I.  Although  the  menil)ors  of  the  committee  were  bound  to  secresy,  the 
noble  lonl,  as  a  minister  of  the  (Vown,  hud  his  own  views  on  the  subject,  aadW 
was  hound,  for  the  pake  of  the  country,  to  make  them  public  at  the  nrrscnt  wo- 
niciit.  It  was  pi)!«<il»lc,  ]KThaps  certain,  that  the  committee  would  make  no  rrpuct 
durin;r  the  present  session  :  und  unles**  luirlianient  assembled  for  a  short  sitting  is 
i  )ctolMT  or  NovrnilMT,  which  he  snpposeil  was  rather  improbable,  six  months  mart 
ela]i^e  before  the  country  could  receive  information  on  that  most  interesting  sutjict 
lie  reiK-atetl,  full  six  months;  for  the  ehi'tliins  couhl  not,  under  any  circunulaaeMi 
take  place  mm-h  before  1  >eci'mU'r,  and  ns  there  were  snows  and  storms,  particidsrir 
in  the  north,  at  that  season,  which  must  he  taken  into  account,  it  was  nolalsB 
imjinjliable  that  the  elections  might  not  take  place  during  ihe  present  vear.  VA 
six  mouths  of  recess,  then,  lH.'furc    them,  he  put  it  tu  the  noble  lord,  whether  ii 
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vrould  not  he  politic  to  put  an  end  to  that  state  of  uncertainty  which  the  noble  lord 
admitted  to  have  so  strong  an  effect  on  the  issues  and  the  exchanges,  by  at  once 
stating  what  were  the  views  of  the  government  on  the  question.  No  one  expected 
the  noble  lord  to  go  into  the  details  which  were  to  form  the  subject  of 
deliberation  hereafter;  but  the  noble  lord  and  the  government  must  have  already 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  great  leading  points  of  the  course  they  intended  to 
pursue;  and  if  the  noble  lord  described  correctly  the  prejudicial  effects  of  the 
existing  state  of  uncertainty,  he  recommended  him  to  put  a  termination  to  it  by 
avowing  at  once  the  opinion  of  the  government.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding  would 
have  an  immediately  beneficial  effect;  it  would  give  stability  to  the  operations  of 
commerce,  and  might  have  no  inconsiderable  effect  on  improving  the  revenue. 
Ileferring  again  to  that,  and  the  principal  subject  of  the  night^s  discussion,  he  must 
again  say,  that  he  thought  it  unfortunate,  that  for  two  successive  years  there  should 
have  been  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue;  but  he  did  not  thence  infer  that  there  had  been 
any  decay  in  the  natural  resources  of  the  coimtry.  lie  wasquite  sure  that  those  resources 
were  fully  adequate  to  meet  any  emergencies  which  we  might  encounter,  and  to 
maintain  and  preserve  the  national  faith.  He  was  certain  that  this  country  possessed 
within  itself  fully  the  means  of  paying  its  just  debt,  and  that  it  would  repudiate  with 
licorn  any  scheme  for  pretending  to  liquidate  that  debt  by  an  unjust  reduction  of  that 
Avhieh  the  public  creditor  had  a  right  to  expect.  He  was  confident  that  not  only  the 
wealth  but  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  would  always  prevent  them  from  stooping  to  so 
dishonest  an  expedient;  and  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  they  would  incur  any 
sacrifice  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  national  faith.  The  noble  lord  had  adverted  to 
the  state  of  the  colonies.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  approached  that  part  of  the  subject 
with  pain,  for  he  believed  no  parliament  had  ever  separated  before,  leaving  the 
colonies  in  a  state  so  little  satisfactory  to  the  mother  country.  All  they  knew 
with  respect  to  the  colonies  was,  that  the  government  did  not  intend  to  exact  obedi- 
ence from  the  islands  possessing  separate  legislatures  to  those  orders  in  council 
which  had  been  the  olyect  of  so  much  contention.  He  wished,  however,  to  know, 
whether  the  pjovernment  persisted  in  its  intention  to  force  the  obedience  of  the  Crown 
colonies?  P^very  one  knew,  that  the  orders,  although  nominally  enforced  in  the 
Crown  colonies,  were  universally  disobeyed;  and  he  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  whether, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  more  consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  Crown  to  withdraw  them  altogether?  While  he  was  on  this  subject,  he  wished  also 
to  ssk,  what  reward  the  government  intended  to  bestow  on  the  colonies  that  accepted 
the  Orders?  The  fiscal  regulations  had  been  abandoned — the  discriminatitig  duties 
were  not  to  be  collected;  but,  if  he  understood  the  noble  lord  right,  the  mother 
country  was  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  civil  list  of  the  obedient  colonies.  Now,  he  put 
it  to  the  noble  lord,  whether,  after  all  they  had  heard  of  the  necessity  of  compelling 
the  colonies  to  bear  the  exf)ense  of  their  own  government,  such  an  act  was  not 
retrograding,  and  a  departure  from  the  avowed  determination  of  those  who  were 
placed  over  that  department?  He  could  not  sit  down  without  adding  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  foreign  [)olicy;  and  with  regard  to  that,  and  the  state  of  our  foreign 
relations,  they  were  left  in  a  state  of  equal  ignorance.  When  there  were  rumours 
of  naval  armaments  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  when  there  were  rumours,  God 
knew  whether  well-founded  or  not,  of  naval  armaments  being  about  to  proceed  to  the 
Scheldt,  it  was  btit  common  justice  to  the  House  and  to  the  country,  that  some  explana- 
tion should  be  afforded  to  them,  before  they  separated,  on  the  subject  of  our  foreign 
relations.  He  supposed  that  the  expenses  of  those  armaments  would  come  under 
the  ordinary  estimates  of  the  year,  as  otherwise  the  usual  course  was,  for  the  Crown 
to  send  down  a  message  to  parliament  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  necessary  for 
such  purposes.  Now  he  could  not  but  complain  that  parliament  was  about  to  separate 
without  any  information  on  this  subject.  He  wished  the  noble  lord  would  tell  them 
whether  the  king  of  Holland  would  assent  to  the  final  treaty  proposed  to  him  by  the 
Confert»nce?  Or  whether,  if  such  were  not  the  case,  that  most  dreadfhl  alternative, 
the  uniting  the  forces  of  England  and  France,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to 
do  so,  was  the  only  course  left  to  this  country  to  pursue?  He  thought  they  had 
every  right,  also,  to  com])lain  of  the  course  which  had  been  adopted  towards  PortugaL 
A  civil  war  now  raginl  there,  and  a  contest  was  going  on  for  the  throne  of  that 
country;  and  he  was  i)ersuaded,  that  neither  one  ncr  the  other  would  hate  ever 
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existed  but  for  the  direct  eDcouragcment  given  from  this  country,  A  eontctt  for 
the  throne  of  Portugal,  when  encouraged  by  England,  was  a  thing  that  must  always 
be  deprecated  as  being  totally  o]>poscd  to  the  true  policy  and  best  interests  of  ihif 
country.  Indeed,  civil  war  could  not  exist  there  without  damaging  tbe  inteivsu  of 
Britain.  With  respect  to  Holland,  he  could  only  say,  that  if  the  king  lefuaeii  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  then  the  amiainents  which  must  follow  would  disturb  the  ealcuU- 
tions  of  the  noble  lord,  and  the  surplus  he  had  calculated  on  wonJd  not  be  raaliztd. 
Whether,  however,  the  noble  lord's  calculations  were  or  were  not  realised,  wbalevrr 
was  done  by  this  country,  whatever  money  was  ez|' ended  to  force  Holland  to  Hgn 
the  twenty-four  articles,  would  be  ex])ended  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the^nie  iniemis 

of  England — against  the  independent  riglits  of  the  smaller  powers  of  £un>pe and, 

if  incurred  in  conjunction  with  France  directed  against  Holland,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  that  course  of  feeling  which  tlic  wisest  British  statesmen  had  always  pursued, 
and  which  might  be  pregnant  with  consec^uences  to  the  peace  of  the  world  which  no 
man  could  foresee. 

After  some  discussion  the  motion  was  agreed  to;  several  sums  voted;  and  the 
House  resumed. 
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HOUSE    OF  COMMONS. 


CHOICE  OF  A  SPEAKER. 

Januabt  29,  1833. 

The  right  hon.  Charleit  Manners  Sutton,  who  had  tendered  his  resignation  toward* 
the  close  of  the  last  parliament,  was,  after  a  short  discussion,  ro-elocted  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 

Februabt^,  1833. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  he  had  to  acquaint  the  Hou<h*,  that  the  House  had  hen 
summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers,  where  his  Majestv  had  been  graciouslT  pleased  to 
deliver  a  8()eech  to  both  Housk^s  of  Parliament.  I'he  right  hon.  gentfeman  thca 
proceeded  to  read  a  copy  of  the  Speech. 

The  Earl  of  Ormelie  moved  the  adoption  of  an  Address,  which  he  read,  and  which 
was.  as  usual,  an  echo  to  the  s))eech. 

Mr.  John  Marshall  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Address. 

Mr.  O^Connell,  in  a  sjieech  of  consummate  eloquence  and  power,  moved  as  so 
amendment,  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  Htmse  to  consider  his  Miyest/a  Speech. 

After  a  long  di^^cussion,  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  February  6. 


SESSIONAL  ORDERS. 

Feiiruabt  f),  1833. 

Lord  Althorp  having  proposed  the  Sessional  Onlers  for  the  present  year, — 
Sir  Rokkrt  Pekl  said,  if  an  arrangement  could  l)e  mode  reollv  condueiTe  to  the 
convenience  of  members,  and  which  would  have  the  effect  of  expediting  the  businea 
of  the  House,  he  certainly  should,  without  hesitation,  agree  to  it.  The  plan  which 
wiis  now  proposed  rcfpiired,  in  bis  mind,  much  consideration,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  he  was  ut  all  premature  in  making  some  ob^scrvations  on  it  tlius  early.    It 
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should  be  recollected  that  there  were  now  in  that  House  300  new  members  who  pos- 
sessed very  little  experience;  and  was  it  right,  without  further  consideration,  that 
they  should  adopt  such  an  arrangement?     If  they  called  on  those  new  members  for 
their  concurrence,  they  themselves,  perhaps,  would  doubt  whether  they  were  com- 
petent to  decide  on  such  a  question.      He  very  much  doubted  whether  they  had 
read  the  report  of  the  committee  of  lust  session — a  committee  which  was  composed 
of  individuals  most  dei'ply  experienced  in  the  business  of  the  House.     He  did  not 
a^k  any  one  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  new  plan;  but  he  would  demand  of  the 
House  whether  those  who  came  there  with  very  little  experience  of  parliamentarjr 
business  were  competent  to  decide  on  it  at  that  moment  r     If  the  noble  lord  pro- 
posed that  public  business  should  commence  bond  fide  at  ten  ur  eleven  o'clock,  it 
was  easy  to  deal  with  so  plain  a  proposition.      But  if  the  mode  which  was  now  pro- 
posed were  adopted,  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  public 
business  would  be  daily  postponed  till  six  oVlock  in  the  evening.      By  another  part 
of  the  plan,  committees  were  to  be  formed  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  sit  until 
twelve,  and  again  from  three  oVlock  until  five  o'clock.     Now,  gentlemen  had  much 
presMng  and  imjiortant  business  to  transact.     They  had  to  read  their  letters  in  the 
morning,  and  to  answer  them.     The  letters  would,  of  course,  be  brought  to  the 
committee-room,  and  the  two  first  hours,  he  would  be  bound  to  say,  would  be  occu- 
pied, not  with  the  business  of  the  committee,  but  in  answering  those  letters.     This 
was  a  very  large  town,  and  many  members  residing  at  a  distance  could  not  attend 
witnout  great  inconvenience.     Those  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  House  might 
attend  easily,  but  gentlemen  who  lived  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  would  be 
very  much  incommoded.     It  would  be  taxing  human  strength  too  much  to  require 
attendance  at  nine  o'clock,  after  a  lute  sitting.     If  they  did  not  look  practically  to 
these  points,  it  was  clear  that  any  ])luns  they  might  make  must  fail.     He  admitted 
the  principle,  that  petitions  should  be  presented  in  full  House,  the  Speaker  being  in 
the  chair,     lie  knew  not  how  the  noble  lord,  or  any  official  man,  could  perform  his 
duties  under  the  proposed  system.     At  nine  o'clock  he  might  be  called  on  to  attend 
a  committee;  he  would  come  down-stairs  at  twelve,  and  remain  in  the  House  till 
three;  he  would  then  have  two  hoiirs  for  Cabinet  Councils,  and  other  important 
matters ;  and  then,  at  five,  he  made  his  appearance  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
share  in  the  general  business  of  the  House.     He  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to 
ex[)ect  that  any  minister  of  the  Crown  would  or  could  proceed  in  this  manner.  They 
all  knew  that  the  subjects  of  petitions  related  to  different  departments  of  govem- 
meiit — they  all  were  aware,  that  when  questions  were  asked,  a  minister  frequently 
said,  **  I  cannot  answer  till  the  head  of  the  department  is  present."     Under  the  pro- 
pose<i  system,  this  circumstance  would  occur  more  frequently  than  ever.     He  there- 
fore aske<l,  whether  it  were  possible,  under  all  the  circumstances,  such  a  system  could 
give  satisfaction  ?     Again,  it  was  proposed  positively  to  adjourn  from  three  o'clock 
till  five.     Now,  if  it  happeneil  that  there  was  a  full  attendance  of  members,  and  a 
discussion  arose,  a  political  discussion,  connected  with  the  contents  of  a  petition,  the 
debate,  it  appeannl,  was  to  be  broken  up  the  moment  three  o'clock  arrived.     Would 
those,  lie  demanded,  who  were  o<;cupied  m  that  discussion  meet  on  tlie  following  day, 
ready  to  proceed  with  it  ?     Or  would  they  meet  with  the  same  tone  and  temper  of 
mind  ?   There  was  another  point  to  which  he  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  Speaker;  but  when  they  called 
on  him  to  take  the  chair  from  twelve  till  three,  and  to  resume  it  at  five  o'clock,  they 
wen>  taxing;  the  physical  health  and  stn^ngth  of  a  public  functionary  to  too  great  an 
extent.     The  oidy  tinic,  imder  such  circumstances,  when  a  member  could  call  on 
that  right  hon.  goutKman  for  information  on  private  business,  would  be  before  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  unless  such  information  was  irregularly  called  for  when  he 
was  in  the  chair.     He  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  postpone  his  proposition,  and  give 
the  new  members  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  three  weeks  or  a  month.     By  that 
time  gentlemen  would  have  rn  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  probable  numl)er  of 
petitions  that  were  likely  t»;  come  before  the  House. 

Lonl  Althorp  was  willing,  af\er  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  baronet,  to 
postpcme  the  debate,  not  for  three  weeks,  but  till  this  day  fortnight. 

The  House  th«n  rosumt^  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  King's 
Speech ;  a  long  discussion  again  ensued,  and  the  debate  waa  adjourned  till  Feb.  7* 
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ADDRESS  IX  ANSWER  TO  THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 

FfBBDART  7,  1833. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  tlie  Order  of  the  Day  for  proceeding  irith  the  adjjoanri 
debate  on  the  address. 

Several  members  ha\'ing  addressed  the  House, — 

Sib  Robkrt  Peel  said,  as  this  was  the  third  nieht  of  the  debate  upon  tbe  iddrBf 
in  answer  to  the  Kiiig*s  speech,  he  hoped  he  miufnt  cong^tulate  the  Home  oe  iff 
now  approaching  the  close  of  the  debate.  [''  N'o,'*  from  Mr.  0*ConneU.]  WdL 
then,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  member  denied  that  they  were  even  appraacUnf  it, 
then  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  admit  that  thev  were  dther  going  bnek  or  tal- 
ing  time,  and  making  no  progress  whatever,  do  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  ehonkl  be 
unwilling  to  let  tliis  discussion  come  to  a  termination  without  tw^lring  ^  few  obicr- 
vations  on  some  of  the  principal  topics  contained  in  the  speech  put  into  hie  M^jertj'i 
mouth  by  his  ministers.  That  speech  adverted  to  many  topics  of  great  importuier. 
He  thought  that  ministers  hail  wisely  conformed  to  long-established  mige  bj'fbr- 
bearing  to  enter,  in  that  speech,  into  any  minute  details.  He  thought  that  tbeyind 
wisely  forborne  from  imitatiug  the  example  of  the  American  President,  and  tram 
entering  into  lengthened  disquisitions  on  public  aflhirs;  not  became  he  did  not 
think  that  full  information  t^hDuld  be  given  to  the  British  parliament  on  all  tnpia 
of  public  importance,  but  brcinsc  he  thought  that,  on  all  topics  on  which  infonu- 
tion  was  to  be  given,  it  should  be  more  minute  and  accurate  than  it  poeaiUy  eould 
bo  in  a  speech  delivered  from  the  throne.  He  did  not  wish  to  haTe  their  dctetn 
fettered  by  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Crown ;  and  he  deemed  it  more  eonsti- 
tutional  that  parliament  should  have  its  attention  directed  in  general  terms  to  pnblie 
measures,  than  that  it  should  receive  a  commentary  from  authority  indicating  Ae 
views  and  intentions  of  the  government.  He  thought  it  most  important  that  ikt 
House  should  at  length  appnWh  to  some  measure  of  practical  legislation,  and  thil 
it  should  consume  as  little  more  time  as  ]K)ssiblc  in  mere  debate.  If  the  pnhlie  did 
expect  so  much  as  gentlemen  stated  from  a  reformed  parliament,  he  apprehended 
that  they  expected  something  better  than  lengthencHl  harangues,  which  led  to  nothing. 
In  the  observations  which  he  was  about  to  make,  he  shoiiM  not  advert  cither  to  the 
charter  of  the  Dank  of  England  or  to  that  of  the  ImI  India  Company,  altboMh 
mention  was  made  of  them  in  the  speech.  He  should  avoid  all  topics  contained  n 
it  except  those  which  were  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  difCUSsion^naoMlT, 
those  upon  which  the  House  was  called  on  to  pronounce  either  a  qualified  or  a  pontile 
opinion.  He  was  aware  of  the  altered  position  in  which  he  then  stood  before  Ae 
House.  He  had  l)een  accustomed  to  addn*ss  it,  sometimes  backed  by  powcrfcl 
majorities,  at  other  times  supported  bv  very  large  minorities.  He  had  reeently 
hoard  it  made  matter  of  boast,  that  the  hoform  Bill  had  extinguished  in  that  HooM 
the  party  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong.  Tliat  might  be;  he  would  ncitbir 
admit  it  nor  gainsay  it,  but  would  leave  individuals  to  the  enjoyment  they  eouU 
derive  from  the  boast.  He  had,  however,  such  confidence  in  the  Justice  of  tki 
majority,  that  though  he  should  not  attempt  to  conciliate  its  favour  by  adoptiBff 
its  opinions,  or  by  abandoning  one  particle  of  his  own.  he  was  certain  that  he  shooli 
meet,  if  not  with  its  acipiiescence,  at  least  with  an  indulgent  hearing.  The  snljecti 
on  which  he  felt  himself  calk>d  that  evening  to  pronounce  either  a  modified  or  s 
decidiHl  opinion  were  three  in  nnnil>er.  They  related  to  reform  in  the  church.  Is 
measures  conneirted  with  the  n>storation  of  tranquillity  and  the  repres»ion  of  lEf- 
onlcr  in  Ireland,  and  to  those  which  might  he  necessary  to  nuuntain  inviolate  ihe 
legislative  union  between  England  and  Ireland.  Those  vcre  the  three  topics  is 
which  he  felt  himself  bound  to  confine  his  observations.  Vv'lth  respect  to  tncifit 
of  them,  he  was  calkil  upon  to  assure  his  Majesty,  **  that  the  attention  of  the  Ilootf 
would  l>e  directiHl  to  the  state  of  the  church,  and  that  it  would  be  ready  to  caa- 
sider  what  reniiHlies  might  l>e  ap])liod  fur  the  correction  of  acknowledged  sbnw 
and  whether  the  revenues  of  the  church  might  not  admit  of  a  more  equitable  saJ 
judicious  distribution.**  Now,  if  his  Mujesty*s  government,  acting  of  course  witk 
the  authority  of  his  Muje>ty,  deemed  it  iiicuinhent  to  propose  measures  of  which  tbc 
professed  object  was  to  improve  the  stability  of  the  established  church,  he  could  W9>. 
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refuse  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  tbern :  and  when  they  called  upon  him  to 
accompany  that  consideration  '*  with  a  due  regard  to  the  security  of  the  church  as 
established  by  law  in  these  realms,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  religion,*'  he  inferred, 
at  leiist  he  entertained  a  hope,  that  the  interests,  the  rights,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
church  were  intended  to  be  maintained  in  full  vigour.  Whether  he  should  hereafter, 
vrheii  he  saw  those  measures,  consider  that  those  interests,  those  rights,  and  those 
privileges  were  so  maintiined,  was  a  point  on  which  he  reserved  to  himself  the  full 
and  entire  right  of  judging,  unfettered  in  the  slightest  degree  by  his  present  qua- 
lified acquiescence  in  the  address,  lie  abandoned  nothing  of  his  discretion  as  a 
legislator ;  and  in  giving  his  assent  to  this  part  of  the  address,  his  intention  was 
t(»  protect  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  not  merely  because  he  con- 
sidered that,  by  endangering  the  riglits  and  privileges  of  that  church  other 
rights  and  privileges  would  be  endang^ered,  but  also  because  he  considered  that  in 
the  maintenance  of  them  much  higher  interests — the  interests  of  truth,  of  morality, 
and  pure  religion — were  involved.  With  respect  to  the  Church  of  Ireland — for  he 
should  make  his  comments  with  unreserve — he  thought  that  the  terms  used  both  in 
the  speech,  and  in  the  address,  were  vague  and  indefinite.  He  did  not  exactly  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  words  applied  in  the  speech  to  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
It  was  stated,  that  **  although  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  was  by  law  per- 
manently united  with  that  of  England,  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  circum- 
stances required  a  separate  consideration."  Now,  the  words, "  separate  consideration,*' 
were  those  to  whicli  he  objected ;  he  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  them.  If  the 
expression  purj)orted  that  there  were  peculiarities  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  which  demanded  the  application  of  a  separate  principle  to  them,  he  viewed 
such  a  declaration  with  horror.  But  the  expression  might  merely  mean  that  the 
government  meant  to  legislate  for  the  Church  of  Ireland  by  separate  enactments,  in 
principle  the  same  with  those  to  be  applied  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  modifled 
in  men.*  details  to  the  locfil  and  peculiar  circumstances  oC  Ireland.  Having  himself 
assented  to  a  Tithe  Composition  bill  in  Ireland,  when  no  such  bill  was  introduced 
for  England — having  also  as.«»ented  to  several  other  measures  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
for  Irelaml  which  di<l  not  apply  to  England,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  deny  the 
proposition,  that  there  might  be  peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  the  church  in  the 
two  countries,  which  might  require  separate  legislation.  He  could  not  fail,  however, 
to  insist  that  the  title  of^the  Church  of  Ireland  to  its  property  and  its  privileges  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  might  be  a  different  distributioc 
of  the  church  property,  for  the  benefit  of  religion ;  but  there  never  should  be,  with 
his  consent,  a  perversion  of  church  pro])erty  from  its  original  uses.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  those  who  askiHl  him  to  join  in  this  address  did  not  mean  to  sanction 
the  a))plication  of  a  different  principle  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  that  of 
Ireland.  What  that  principle  might  he  he  could  not  tell ;  but  if  it  were  such  as  was 
statcil  by  the  hon.  gentleman  near  him,  he  would  not  only  say  that  he  could  not 
agree  to  it,  but  that  he  would  resist  it  to  the  utmost.  *^  I  see  (continued  Sir  Robert 
Peel)  the  right  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland  before  me  ["  Hear"  from  Mr.  O'Connell, 
and  members  in  his  neighbourhoo<l] — I  say,  I  see  the  right  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland 
— I  am  afraid  of  saying  what  I  think  of  the  conduct  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman; 
for,  however  impartial  my  testimony  as  a  public  man  may  bi%  I  am  afraid  that,  from 
the  attacks  so  incessantly  re{>eateil,  in  order  to  depreciate  the  character  of  that  right 
hon.  gentleman,  my  testimony  might  only  increase  the  efforts  which  are  made  to 
ruin  his  reputation.  Mine,  however,  is  the  independent  testimony  of  an  independent 
public  man,  and  I  only  withhold  the  eulogy  which  I  should  otherwise  bestow  as  his 
due  u)X)n  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  lest  it  should  increase  the  numbers  of  his  enemies. 
I  have  heard  the  right  hon.  secretary  of\en  taunted  with  his  aristocratical  bearing 
and  demeanour.  I  rather  think  that  I  should  hear  fewer  complaints  on  that  heso, 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  a  less  powerful  opponent  in  debate."  The  right 
hon.  baronet  continued.  He  saw  the  right  hon.  secretary  holding  place  in  the 
councils  of  his  Majesty — he  recollected  the  report  of  last  Session  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  tithi>s,  of  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  the  author — he  recollected  that, 
though  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thought  that  a  different  distribution  of  the  church 
property  was  advisable  to  supply  increased  spiritual  instruction  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, the  right  hon.  secretary  had  said — at  least  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  remained  under 
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that  impression — that  he  never  would  consent  to  the  application  of  tlie  dnck 
property  of  Ireland  to  any  but  ecclesiastical  purposes  connected  with  tbe  inftHWlicf 
that  church.  Whether  such  were  still  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  gentkom  hi 
could  not  say ;  all  he  knew  was,  that  it  was  his  own  opinion.  It  mip^t  not,  pwhip, 
be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  that  House;  but  it  was  hu  opinion,  groniikdM 
the  belief,  that  if  long  possession,  and  the  prescription  of  more  than  three  ceuUuii^ 
was  not  powerful  enough  to  protect  the  property  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ftvai 
spoliation,  there  would  bo  little  safety  for  private  property  of  any  deaeriptkn,  mk 
still  less  for  that  description  of  public  property  which  was  in  thehanda  of  hiy  cor- 
porations. So  much  for  the  grounds  upon  which  he  consented  to  that  part  of  ihi 
address  which  related  to  the  Established  Church.  He  must  now  approach  tfatf 
most  afflicting  subject,  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  measures  whidi  wtn 
necessary  to  repress  the  disorders  which  disturbed  the  oountry.  He  was  asked  ts 
consent  to  measures  of  salutary  precaution,  and  to  entrust  to  the  goveniBisat  saeh 
additional  powers  as  might  be  found  necessary  to  extinguish  conlnsioop  to  eoatral 
and  punish  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  to  afford  proteetion  to  lifc  sad 
property  in  Ireland.  Upon  this  subject  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  beinr  aUe  to 
form  a  disinterested  and  impartial  opinion.  lie  had  never  taunted  his  Muertf^ 
ministers  for  not  ])roposing  at  an  earlier  period  the  measures  of  coereion  whin  thij 
now  demanded.  When  others  said,  that  they  ought  to  have  applied  for  eoowiif 
measures,  he  had  been  no  party  to  the  complaint.  His  language  had  alwajs  boa ; 
"  Try  the  ordinary  laws ;  there  is  great  evil  in  coercive  measures.  You  cannot  rclf 
on  them  for  any  permanent  good ;  but  there  is  great  risk  that  thej  will  rdai  Ik 
energy  of  the  ordinary  law,  and  that  they  will  widen  the  breach  between  the  richw 
classes,  for  whose  protection,  and  the  poorer  classes,  for  whose  puniahmoit,  they 
appear  to  be  intended.'*  It  had  been  his  duty,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  popose 
the  Insurrection  Act ;  but  he  had  always  had  a  greater  pleasure  in  proposing  ike 
repeal  of  that  act,  or  allowing  its  expiry,  than  he  had  in  receiving  the  addinoBii 
powers  with  which  the  act  armed  government.  Though  he  had  felt  the  necessity  of 
passing  such  an  act,  he  had  never  expecte<l  more  from  it  than  a  temporair  resony 
for  a  single  evil.  He  hail  always  felt  an  apprehension  that  it  would  leave  hehind  it 
a  rankling  wound,  of  wliich  the  soreness  would  long  bo  felt.  But  thinking,  as  ht 
did,  that  the  government  had  acted  wisely  in  not  applying  at  on  earlier  period  tor 
those  strong  coercive  measures — thinkings  as  he  did,  that  it  was  wiser  for  theii  to 
have  an  accumulation  of  evidence  to  negative  the  insinuation  that  they  wnald  isfk 
extraordinary  powent  for  the  promotion  of  tlieir  own  selfish  ambition— «vowiag  tkt 
sentiments  which  he  had  done  as  to  the  objectionable  nature  of  such  eztraorduwy 
powers,  and,  above  all,  wishing  as  he  did  to  secure  life  and  property  in  Ireland  nnder 
the  onlinary  law — still  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying  that,  upon  the  evidcBM 
before  the  public,  there  was  a  strong  presum])ti()n  that  such  powers  were  imperiooily 
required  by  the  emergencies  of  the  state,  lie  could  therefore  assure  Ids  3l^|Srtv, 
that  he  was  reaiiy  to  consider  the  case  which  he  had  no  doubt  ministers  would  shoraf 
lay  before  the  lionve,  and  if  the  necessity  weri>  made  out,  to  grant  the  additioosi 
powers  for  whicli  they  ap]}1iod.  On  comparing  the  evil  of  permitting  the  pv 
state  of  things  to  continue  in  Ireland,  or  rather  of  conniving,  as  it  were,  at  its 
tinuance,  by  mactivitv  in  repressing  it-— on  comparing  this  with  the  evil  of  giving 
powers  to  the  executive  government,  in  ortler  to  control  the  disturben  of  the  pabUe 
pence,  he  thought  the  former  evil  pn*pondorated.  He  trusted  that,  in  the  obsenraliiAt 
ne  had  made,  or  in  the  observations  he  was  then  going  to  make,  he  should  not  pw 
offence  to  any  of  the  Iri^h  gentlemen  near  him ;  he  did  not  wish  to  let  fall  a  siagir 
expression  calculated  to  excite  an  angry  or  an  acrimonious  feeling.  Though  as 
Knglishman,  he  did  not  cnttTtuin  a  single  fi>eling  that  was  not  friendly  to  Irelaod.  la 
the  early  part  of  his  lifi\  hv  Imti  lived  for  many  years  in  that  country,  he  had  reeeivod 
nothing  but  kindness  and  he  folt  connected  with  that  country  by  the  endearing  titf 
of  hospitality  and  many  personal  friendships.  He  considered  it,  however,  the  part  of  s 
tnie  friend  not  to  niislond  the  })eopIe  of  Ireland  l)y  flattery,  but  to  tell  them  aoueitlT 
and  candidly  the  tnith.  Now,  tlie  (rentlemen  who  o1iji*cted  to  the  granting  of  these  ad- 
ditional powers  said :  **  You  are  going  to  coerce  the  jieoplc  of  Ireland  with  severe  ■s»' 
Bures."  lie  would  not  )my  the  people  of  Irt'land  such  a  bail  compliment  as  to  confbiiod 
them  with  those  abandoned  h retches  whom  those  poners  were  intended  to  put  deva. 
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It  bad  been  said  by  several  bon.  memlwrs  for  Ireland:  "  Wo  abominate  as  much  as  yoii 
do  tbe  practices  of  the  Whitefeet."  lie  could  not  conceive  that  tliey  could  do  other- 
wise, for  nothing  could  be  more  atrocious  than  the  tyranny  which  tbe  Whitefeet  exer- 
cised. It  was  a  tyranny  more  oppressive  to  the  jHwr  than  to  the  rich.  It  was  not 
applied  to  the  rich,  who  could  either  defend  themselves  on  their  estates  by  barricad- 
ing their  bouses,  and  garrisoning  them  with  parties  of  soldiers  or  ])olice,  or  could 
quit  their  estates  and  reside  in  safety  in  some  neighbouring  town.  The  real  tyranny 
wa'«  exercised  upon  the  poor  man  wlio  was  anxious  to  conform  U)  the  law,  and 
could  not  quit  his  humble  res^idence,  but  who,  for  the  allegiance  and  the  obedience 
wbich  he  was  ready  to  pay  to  the  law,  had  a  right  to  u>k  for  protection,  at  least  for 
his  life.  That  was  not  an  unreasonable  request  on  bis  part,  and  if  protection  be  not 
provided  for  him  under  the  existing  law — if  he  be  not  merely  exposed  to  immediate 
danger,  but  was  also  expose<l  to  the  nightly  fear  that  the  murderer  would  visit  him 
and  his  family  before  morning,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  did  not  see  how  the  House 
cotdd  refuse  to  succour  a  man  sutfering  from  this  dreadful  species  of  oppression  and 
tyranny.  lie  had  heard  from  several  of  the  Irish  members  strong  objections  to 
those  laws,  but  he  had  also  heard  from  them  strong  expressions  of  disgust  and 
indignation  at  the  atrocities  they  were  intended  to  )>nnish.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  their  existence.  If  any  pro<»f  were  wanted,  it  might  be  found  in  the  accounts 
which  had  been  that  day  received  from  lr(>land.  An  old  man,  who  occupied  two 
aoros  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  a  yearly  rent  of  £10,  was  called  upon  by  a  party  of 
Whitefeet  to  abandon  that  land,  though  it  was  his  only  means  of  existence.  He 
remonstrated  with  them  on  the  injustice  of  their  demand,  and  refused  to  g^ve  up  liia 
little  farm.  What  was  the  consequence  for  not  conforming  to  the  arbitrary  decree  P 
lie  was  visited  with  the  usual  |)enaltv  inflicted  by  the  Whitefeet— Death.  How  could 
the  House  tolerate  an  outrage  like  that  ?  It  was  not  a  solitary  case :  if  it  were,  there 
would  perhaps  be  no  justification  of  new  laws ;  for  it  might  be  better  to  permit  a  case 
of  individual  outrage  to  go  nn])unished  than  to  suspend  the  constitution.  But  crimes 
of  this  nature  were  on  the  increase;  and  if  so,  how  could  they  reconcile  it  to  the  prin- 
ciplesof  justice  to  let  human  beings  live  without  ]>rotection  und(>r  such  appalling  circum- 
stances ?  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  testimony  on  a  former  evening  should  be  con- 
firmed by  further  explanation  and  evidence,  then  a  case  would  be  made  out  which  would 
justify  the  suspension  of  those  forms  which  were  intended  for  the  pur])oses  of  justice,  but 
which,  if  abuse<l,  became  the  height  of  injustice.  On  those  grounds,  be  said,  that  if  a 
necessity  were  made  out,  he  shoidd  agree  to  the  suspension  of  the  ordinanr  law.  He 
would  go  even  still  further — he  woul<i  express  a  ho{)e  that  the  new  law  would  be  mode 
effectual  to  its  purpose ;  he  trusted  that  it  would  not  labour  under  the  double  faults 
first  of  boing  a  su<:pon»ion  of  onlinarv'  law,  and  next  of  being  ineffectual  for  its  purpose. 
He  now  approaoheil  a  (juestion  of  very  great  imywrtance — the  question  of  tbe 
repeal  of  the  legihlative  union  with  Ireland.  He  admitteii  that,  upon  that  question, 
he  was  called  on  to  pronounce,  not  a  nuMlifled  but  a  positive  opinion,  and  for  one, 
he  was  detonnined, 
nt»ot<'<l  with  the  ])eace. 
union  between  the  tw( 
and  he  had  the  alternative  of  atlirming  that  proposition  by  agreeing  to  the  address, 
or  of  ugrt'oing  to  the  anieii(inicnt  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin.  He 
could  assure  the  hon.  and  Karned  gentleman  (Mr.  OX'onnell),  that  if  he  entertained 
a  strong  opinion  agair^vt  bis  amendment  (and  he  did  entertain  a  very  strong  one),  it 
was  not  from  any  per.unal  fettling  against  him.  He  was  called  upon  by  the  address 
to  support  the  legislative  unicn  of  the  two  countries — that  was,  he  was  called  upon 
to  support  what  he  considerinl  a  fundamental  law  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ancl  be 
was  prepartd  to  give  his  su])port  to  the  permanence  of  that  law.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  it  was  tnie,  gave  him  an  alternative — that  was,  to  do  nothing  at 
present,  but  refer  the  sjH'ec'h  and  the  address  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
He,  for  one,  wanted  no  time  for  previous  consideration  whether  the  Union  should 
be  sup]>()rt(>d  or  not.  It  was  a  fundamental  law,  a  solemn  compact,  that  had 
endure<l  thirty  years,  aiid  for  its  maintenance  he  was  prepared  at  once  to  vote.  If 
others  doubted  the  policy  of  maintaining  it,  why  did  not  they  provoke  discussion  P 
If  the  hon.  and  learncKl  gentleman  was  disposed  to  make  the  subji'ct  a  noatter  of 
grave  discussion — if  he  wished  to  have  it  folly  gone  into^he  should  have  been  ready 
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with  a  series  of  resolutions,  and  have  been  prepared  to  show,  that  bjr  the  l^piKatire 
union  of  the  two  countries,  England  had  shown  great  injustice  to  Ireland,  or  tbil 
the  welfare  of  the  latter  country  rendered  the  repeal  of  that  Udioii  unpentiTcif 
necessary.  Some  ground  of  this  kind  should  have  been  laid,  before  the  hen.  aad 
learned  gentleman  asked  the  House  to  g^  with  him  into  the  consideratioD  ofdw 
subject.  Instead  of  that,  however,  what  did  his  proposiUon  anoount  to  P  MmvIt  Is 
this — that  one  gentleman  should  replace  another  in  the  chair;  that  thej  ahoaldf^ 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House ;  but  when  they  got  there,  would  ther  be  aij 
further  advanced  ?  It  was  wished  that  the  address  should  be  conffiderea  by  tbe 
whole  House  in  committee.  Why,  the  address  was  already  before  tbe  wholt 
House,  and  all  that  they  could  gain  by  tho  form  of  going  into  the  conunittee  «ii| 
that  every  member,  instead  of  being  limited  to  one  speech,  would  have  the  oonor- 
tunity  of  making  as  many  speeches  as  he  pleased.  Now  he  would  vAiture  to  ana, 
and  would  appeal  to  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  whole  people  of  England  to  nippoit 
him — that  in  whatever  other  qualities  of  a  deliberative  and  legislative  assembly  the. 
members  of  that  House  might  be  wanting,  in  the  disposition  to  make  speecba 
they  would  not  be  deficient.  He  must  say  then,  seriously,  that  they  oouU  §m 
nothing  to  forward  the  object  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  in  new  by 
g^ing  into  committee,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  not  shown  that  aay 
one  point  could  be  gained  by  it.  [An  hon.  member:  The  question  would  be  dis- 
cussed there.]  '^  Oh  yes  V  (continued  Sir  Robert  Peel)  "  and  it  may  be  discuid 
now;  and  if  you  want  discussion  on  the  real  merits  of  the  question  of  Union,  why 
is  it  that  for  two  years  you  have  shnink  fmm  discussion,  at  least  within  thtao  walhr 
Why  agitate  it  elsewhere,  and  excite  the  minds  of  men  on  the  subject,  and  not  bring 
the  matter  fairly  to  issue  in  that  House  ?'*  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said  that 
it  should  have  been  brought  forward  last  year.  Why  had  it  not  been  intnidneid 
then?  What  hindered  it?"  [Mr.  0*Connell :  llie  discussions  on  tbe  Reform  KIL] 
^*  The  Reform  Bill  ?     If  that  was  the  cause,  why  did  not  you  also  in  ooounoa 


justice  forbear  from  appeals  elsewhere  to  the  passions,  the  pr^udicea,  tbe 
feelings  of  parties?"  He  h<'id  read  accounts  of  speeches  delivered  by  the  bonTand 
learned  gentleman  elsewhere,  in  which  a  fervent  hope  was  expressed  that  tbe  peofls 
of  Ireland  would  once  again  enjoy  their  parliament  in  its  ancient  place  of  mcetiey, 
and  that  the  members  would  procee<l  together  to  hear  mass  before  they  commenced 
their  daily  deliberations.  Rut  why,  he  again  asked,  were  all  this  excitement  and  a& 
this  agitation  cn^ated  about  a  matter  which  could  be  lawfully  decided  only  in  pv^ 
liament;  and  why  had  it  not  been  brought  forward  there?  Whose  fault  was  it  flat 
it  had  not  been  brought  forwanl  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  aaid«  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  discussions  on  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  surely  tnere  was  ai  much  tins 
for  the  introduction  of  that,  as  it  was  said,  all-important  matter,  as  there  had  bees 
for  the  fcirty  other  questions  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  bctw^ 
forward,  notwithstanding  the  discussions  on  reform.  It  wonld  not  haTe  bm 
necessary  to  go  to  the  tn)ul)]e  of  ])reparing  a  bill  on  the  subject;  the  whole  qnestioi 
might  have  b(*on  discussed  on  a  short  resolution :  such,  for  example,  as  thi»— 
*^  Resolved,  that  the  re|>eal  of  the  Jx'gislative  Union  between  the  two  kingdontflf 
England  and  Ireland  would  be  consistent  with  true  policy,  and  with  justice  li 
Ireland.'*  He  should  have  been  happy  to  have  given  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlentt 
any  assistance  in  res|K>ct  to  the  form  of  his  motion,  to  liave  aided  him,  if  hbaid 
would  have  lioen  useful,  in  drawing  up  such  a  n*solution  as  would  have  broogftl 
the  question  to  a  final  is^ue.  But  no  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  by  the  boiL 
and  learnef)  gentleman  himself.  It  could  not  have  been,  that  he  delayed  the 
question  from  want  of  confidence  fn  the  late  parliament ;  for  it  was  in  the  rccoUectioe 
of  many  members,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  frequently  eulo^iaed  tW 
late  parliament  a»  one  dis|)osed  to  do  justice.  He  did  not  support  the  Icsii^latife 
union  lietwern  the  two  countries  merely  because  he  found  it  m  an  Act  of  Paf&- 
tnent — though  it  having  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  so  continued  for  thiitf 
years,  was  not  an  unfair  presumption  that  it  was  a  measure  consistent  with  the 
ailvantage  of  the  two  countries.  He  supported  it  lK>cause  he  believed  the  cxistcBCS 
of  that  LTnion  was  for  the  undoubted  benefit  of  both  countries.  It  was  said,  thsl 
England  had  misgoverned,  and  had  wirhhehl  justice  from  Ireland  Much  was  nirf 
of  English  severity,  but  not  a  word  about  Irish  provocation.    Thera  wai  a 
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con.  raiment  of  just  one  half  of  the  truth,  and  the  other  half  was  greatly  exag-gerated* 
Hut  the  question — the  praetical  question  now,  was  not — Did  England  in  some  remote 
time  misgovern   Ireland,  or  did  she  withhoM  justice  from  her  ? — but,  Had  she, 
since  the  Union,  done  justice  to  Irelmd?     Was  there  now  a  disposition  to  do  that 
ju^tice?     Was  there  a  fair  assurance  that  that  disposition  would  continue  for  the 
future?     Let  not  hon.  members  go  b  I'-k  to  tlie  days  of  Strongbow — let  them  not  roll 
back  the  stream  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  antiquated  prejudices,  and  re- 
kindling the  slumbering  fires  of  past  (contentions,  over  which  the  waters  of  oblivion 
h;ul  closed.     Would  it  be  wise  in  him  at  the  present  day  to  call  to  memory  the 
atrvicities  of  the  great  Ilebellion  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  justify  the  acts  to  which  the 
government  of  that  day  had  recourse  ?     No.     Their  business  was  with  the  present 
lime;  they  had  to  look  to  what  was  now  passing  around  them  [*'hear,  hear,"  fnnn 
Mr.  O'Connell.]    He  was  glad  to  hear  the  hem.  and  learned  gentleman  admit  this. 
Then  he  wouhl,  as  he  was  disposed  to  do,  confine  himself  to  the  present  day.     And 
here  let  him  observe,  that  if  he  could  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  union  could  im- 
prove the  social  condition  of  Irelan.l — so  great  a  curse  did  he  consider  her  present 
state  to  be — if  he  could  believe,  he  repeated,  that  it  could  be  improved  by  tlie  repeal 
of  the  legislative  union,  the  belief  would  almost  reconcile  him  to  the  measure.     It 
was  said  that  England  had  misgoverned  Ireland  for  centuries.     Why,  the  very  fact 
of  that  misgovernment  was  an  argument  against  repeal.     Misgovernment  was  the 
hard  condition,  twin-born  with  separate  legislatures.     England  could  not  govern 
Ireland  well  while  there  was  a  s^'parate  legislature.     If  the  Irish  parliament  had 
biHjn  really  independent,  there  would  have  soon  been  an  end  of  the  connexion  between 
the   countries.     To  control  the  tendency  towanls  separation,  England  hud  been 
obligeil  to  e^tabli^h  an  influence  in  the  Irish  parliament,  and  to  govern  by  corrupt 
influeuL'e.     Let  the  union  be  repealed,  and  we  should  have  one  or  other  of  these  conse- 
quences; an  Irish  parliament,  with  the  mere  semblance  of  independence,  or  an  Irish 
parliament  really  independent,  and  the  enjpire  dismembered.     But  let  him  ask  those 
hnn.  members  who  talked  of  the  disposition  of  England  not  to  do  justice  to  Ireland, 
what  interest  had  she  in  doing  her  injustice?     If  she  were  so  disposed,  it  must  be 
from  some  expected  advantage,  financial  or  commercial.     England  could  gain  nothing' 
by  having  a  set  of  bad  magistrates  in  Ireland,  or  bad  grand  jurors.     What  possible 
advantage  could  it  be  to  her  that  magistrates  should  not  administer  justice  fairly,  or 
that  grand  jurors  should  misa])ply  or  mismanage  the  money  raised  for  local  purposes 
in  counties?     If  those  hon.  members  to  whom  he  addresscxl  himself,  as  entertaining 
the  opinion  of  the  disposition  of  England  to  act  unjustly  towards  Ireland,  thought 
that  she  was  so  di>posed  from  exi)eeted  gain  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  let  them 
call  for  returns  of  the  present  amount  of  taxation  in  the  two  countries,  for  that  wa^ 
the  business-like  way  of  looking  at  the  question.     Let  them  call  for  a  return  of  all 
the  taxes  which  were  imposed  in  Ireland  and  not  imposed  in  England,  and  next  for  a 
return  ofall  taxes  im[)osed  in  England  and  not  imposed  in  Ireland — let  them  call  for 
an  account  of  all  the  fetters  and  restrictions  that  were  laid  on  Irish  commerce, 
which  were  not  aNo  impo>ed  on  that  of  England — let  them  call  for  accounts  of  any 
exclusive  restrictions  on  Irish  trade  and  manufactures.     He  repeated,  call  for  such 
returns,  and  from  them  prove  the  fact;  and  if  a  case  could  be  made  out  to  show 
that  such   injustice  existed,  he  was  certain  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
only  evince  a  di>fK)siti(»n  to  remove  it,  but  would  suspend  its  onlinary  forms  to  give 
more  speetly  redress.     lie  would  now  come  to  another  argument  urgini  in  favour  of 
a  separate  legislature — that  which  had  been  used  by  the  hon.  and  leame<l  member 
(Mr.  Finn\  who  had  addre^^sed  the  House  to-night  for  the  first  time  with  much 
ability.     He  said,  if  Ireland  had  her  own  ])arliament,  she  would  be  enabled  to  lay  a 
tax   of  fifty   per  cent   on   the  property  of  absentees.     Why,  what  was  that  but 
spoliation  of  property?     But  suppose  such  an  Act  had  passed  the  Irish  legislature, 
would  the  king  of  iOngland,  he  l>eing  the  head  of  the  executive  of  both  countries, 
give  his  assent  to  it  ?     Would  he  give  his  sanction  to  that  act  of  spoliation  against 
his  English  subjects  who  had  property  in  both  countries,  and  who  chose  to  reside 
in  one   in  preference  to  the  other?     If  he  should  not — and  that  he  would  not 
there  could  be  little  doubt — then  at  once  would  come  the  conflict  between  the  two 
countries.    Again,  it  was  allegtHl  that  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  required  protection, 
and  that  a  local  legislature  would  give  it — against  what?  against  Eoglisb  manu- 
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be  cxpfctcd,  that  if  one  cummodity  was  taxed  in  one  country,  it  would  be 

up  by  the  taxation  of  some  article  of  commorce  in  the  other r     Then  if  tb 

•  separate  systems  of  finance  in  the  two  countries,  there  would  be  separate  t 

t  and  separate  collections  of  revenue,  separate  revenue  cruisers,  every  fniitf 

,  of  dispute  by  which  tlie  two  countries  would  be  constantly  brought  in 

eoIl'iNions.  It  was  not  the  in(>re  amount  of  duties  to  be  so  collected,  but  t 
feern);rs  to  which  they  would  give  rise  in  both  countries,  which  were  to  be 
On  tlie<e  grounds  he  would  R'peat  bi<<  assertion,  tliat  England  had  no  dispi 
injure  Ireland.  It  was  not  only  not  her  desire«  but  it  was  manifestly  not  lie 
to  do  so.  What  interest  could  she  liave  in  maintaining  a  large  army  in 
It  would  l)c  deeidvlly  to  her  ioterestj  and  advantage  that  the  public 
should  be  reduced  in  that  country  as  well  as  here.  But  she  bad  gin 
of  her  disposition  n:it  to  pre^s  hard  on  Ireland.  He  would  take  the  cave  of  t 
lav.s.  It  was  not  necessary  for  Insn  to  state  that  the  support  of  the  p«io 
hea\ily  on  England :  and  it  wase<pially  widl  known  that  her  Poor-rates  wer 
iiici'cfised  by  the  sums  paid  for  the  ri'Iiefof  her  casual  ])Oor,  a  large  portion 
eoi>Nisted  of  Iri^li.  It  was,  therefore,  manifestly  the  interest  of  Englishnu 
sy^ti'in  of  Poor-laws  shoul  1  he  C9tahlisli<*d  in  Ireland;  yet  it  was  well  kn 
Kngli>li  members  in  tliat  House  had  forborne  to  press  the  subject,  le»t  it  f 
sup])o^iMl  that  they  were  im])osing  a  burthen  on  Ireland  from  motives  of  I 
benefit.  Taking  all  tliese  circumstances  into  consideration,  he  was  pn 
[  support  tlie  permanence  of  the  legislative  union  between  the  two  counti 

j '  would  not  say  that  he  preferred  a  civii  war:  he  hoped  and  believed  that  thi 

Ik'  no  necessity  for  recurring  to  such  means  of  preserving  the  Union.  1 
ratlii-r  appeal  to  the  affections  and  good  feeling  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  aetl 
the  convi<'tion  that  the  two  countries  had  a  common  interest  in  maintaining 
nexion.  Hut  in  supporting  the  address,  which  declared  the  permanence  of  tl 
hon.  inetnlvrs  were  not  pre<*l tided  from  bringing  the  subject  forward  on 
oi'ca<ion.  Tlu-y  could  call  for  the  papers  to  which  he  had  refemMl,  and  fr 
papers  let  thrin  }»nive  the  alleged  injustice,  if  they  could.  The%'  had  agi 
question  for  two  years  with  lut  bringing  it  fully  or  fairly  before  the  Hou5e,  ax 
omitted  to  do  so,  he  thougiit  ministers  were  liound  to  take  the  first  opportua 
nu*etipg  of  Parliament  to  call  for  its  opinion  upon  it.  Intimation  baud  beer 
nnotlier  amendment  beside-^  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dubl 
.(  he  were  disprxed  tn  view  t'le  (pu'stion  as  one  of  party,  there  might  be  astut 

,    '  "  A\liy  lie  >hoii1d  support  it ;  but  after  what  he  had  hi*ani,  he  was  not  di!i{Kx 

M>,  lor  hi>  felt  that  the  Hon  e  wa<  called  upon  to  show,  by  an  overwhelming 
tii.it  it  w:is  not  disposed   to  sanction  a  measure  which  would  tend,   no 

to  Ic'.ri^hitive  separation,  bit  to  actual  dismemberment  of  the  empire.     1 
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wliicli  has,  for  some  months,  existed  bctw^een  the  Princes  of  the  Hoii-ie  of  Brat^anza. 
From  tlie  commenccmeut  of  tliis  contest  1  have  abstained  from  all  interference, 
exce])t  sucli  as  was  required  for  the  protection  of  British  subjects  resident  in  Por- 
tugal; but  you  may  be  ;issured  that  I  shall  not  fail  to  avail  myself  of  any  opportu- 
nity that  may  be  attbrded  me,  to  assist  in  restoring  peace  to  a  country  with  which 
the  interests  of  my  dominions  are  so  intimately  connected/'     lie  was  exceedingly 
glad  to  hear  those  sentiments  from  his  Majesty;  but  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
hear  them,  eonsiderin;^^  that  the  war  in  Portugal  never  would  have  existed  without 
the  sanction  of  his  Majesty's  government.     It  was  very  possible  that  his  Majesty's 
naval  forces  had  maintained  neutrality  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  but  the  government 
of  England  had  not  been  neutral;  for  if  the  ports  of  this  country  had  not  been  open 
to  one  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Rraganza,  the  civil  war  which  now  exinted  in 
Portugal  would  never  have  taken  place.    If  Don  Pedro  hod  not  been  actually  assisted 
by  France,  and  countenanced  by  Hrituin,  he  would  not  now  have  had  a  footing  in 
Portugal.     He  never  could  cease  to  blame  his  Majesty's  government  for  having 
thrown  o]>en  the  ports  and  arsenals  of  Great  Britain  to  equip  idm  for  tiiat  invasion. 
He  thought  they  were  bound  to  adhere  to  that  neutrality  which  they  professed  to 
maintain.     But  how,  they  would  say,  was  that  to  be  done?     He  would  tell  them. 
By  enforcing  their  own  munici))al  laws — by  recalling  all  the  British  subjects  in  the 
service  both  of  Don  Miguel  and  Don  Pedro.     That  was  what  they  should  do  now, 
and  what  they  ought  to  have  done  long  since.     Don  Miguel,  though  he  had  piiSMcd 
through  more  severe  trials  than  any  prince  in  Europe,  though  he  had  met  wiiii  the 
g^atest  misfortunes — his  kingdom  invaded — his  best  port  taken  possession  of  by  an 
invading  force,  acting  with  the  secret  connivance  of  England  and  France,  was  not 
deserted  by  one  of  the  people.     According  to  the  Whig  principle,  that  the  choice  of 
the  ]H»ople  is  to  be  respeettHl,  sunly,  by  this  time,  the  choice  of  the  people  of  Portugal 
had  been  suiiiciently  evince.I.   And  he  thought,  that  seeing  that  choice  had  continued 
for  five  years  steadily  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel,  it  was  the  duty  of  England  to  recog^ 
ni>e  him  as  king  of  Portugal.     With  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
he  had  the  strongest  feeling  of  the  injustice  done  to  Holland;  and  a  strong  convic- 
tion, tliat  England,  in>tead  of  advocating  the  cause  of  Holland,  had  acted  as  a  party 
against  that  country.     But  there  was  another  question  connected  with  that  subject, 
which  bore  upon  our  constitution,  and  on  which  he  wished  to  make  some  remarks. 
For  the  last  three  months  an  embargo  had  been  laid  on  all  Dutch  ships  and  property 
in  «)ur  ports,  and  onlers  issued  to  our  navy  to  detain  by  force  all  trading  vessels 
belonging  to  Holland.     He  doubted  much  whether  this  act  was  not  inu<)n>istent 
with  public  law,  or  whether  the  government  was  justified,  cither  as  resiwcted  their 
own  subjects  or  those  of  Holland,  in  detaining  the  ships  of  a  foreign  power,  except 
in  contemplation  of  actual  war.     He  wished  to  know  by  what  authority  the  king 
onleretl  tlie  detention  of  these  vessels?     If  injuries  had  been  done  by  the  Dutch  to 
Uritish  subjects,  and  re<lress  had  been  refuseti  them,  he  admitted  that  there  would 
be  grounds  for  the  procecHling;  but  he  maintained,  that  where  the  seizures  were  not 
made  by  way  of  reprisals,  buch  an  act  was  not  in  conformity  to  public  law.     Per- 
haps his  Majesty's  govemnienf  thought,  that  because  this  was  a  great  and  jxiwerful 
nation,  and  had  to  contend  with  but  a  small  (me,  it  might  set  aside  the  doctrines  of 
public  law.     Witliout  detailing  the  autliorities  who  had  written  on  this  subject,  he 
would  merely  beg  to  call  their  attention  to  the  wonls  of  one  writer  on  the  subjinrt, 
who^e  authority  had  been  generally  allowed.     He  alluded  to  Vattel,  who  said  that 
for  a  ))rince  **  to  grant  re]l^i^al»  against  a  nation  in  favour  of  foreigncrn,  is  to  set 
liiiiiself  up  f<tr  a  judge  between  that  nation  and  these  foreigners,  which  no  sovereign 
ban  a  right  to  do."     Vattel  proceetls:  "  Now,  what  right  have  we  to  judge  whether 
the  complaint  of  a  stranger  against  an  indeiK'ndent  state  is  just,  if  he  has  really  lK>en 
denicil  ju>tiee?     If  it  be  objectifi  that  we  may  espouse  the  quarrel  of  another  state 
in  a  war  that  appears  to  us  to  lK.»ju>t  to  give  it  succours,  and  even  join  with  it;  the 
case  ib  ditl'erent.    In  granting  succours  against  a  nation,  we  do  not  stop  its  effect**,  or 
its  men,  who  are  with  us  under  the  fiubJic  faith,  and  in  declaring  war,  we  Huifer  it 
to  withdraw  its  subjects  and  effei'ts.*'     But  there  was  no  war  whatever  with  lioUaiid, 
nor  any  (contemplation  of  liostility  towards  her.   Why,  then,  had  an  embargo  existiHl 
for  the  last  three  months  upon  her  ships — the  ships  of  a  friend,  even  an  ally?     The 
noble  lord  (Palmerston)  indeed  declared,  that  to  say  a  war  existed  with*  Uolland 
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proL^ecded  from  a  mere  wandering:  of  the  brain,  a  dream  of  imftgination ;  that  tk 
attack  of  Antwerp  was  no  mure  iliuu  a  civil  ejectment.  If  the  attAck  on  Antvcrp^ 
tlic  twenty-two  days*  ^ie^c,  was  not  a  war,  uuou  what  principle  had  the  emfawgf 
boen  imposed?  Upon  wliut  principle  did  it  still  uontinue?  There  was,  he  piCMiatti, 
no  otlicr  Antwerp  tn  bu  bcaiegetl.  But  even  if  thero  were,  he  denied  that  the  nii- 
istry  coiil<l  be  jnstiticd,  or  sanctionetl  by  the  public  law  of  nations,  in  scixing  apoi 
tbe'Dntcli  >hips.  it  was  indiileront  what  engagements  might  have  been  fonned  viik 
France  or  iiolgium.  Tluy  could  confer  no  right  to  |>eq)etrate  an  injustice  npoi 
another  state,  indeed  it  was  nit  her  a  heavy  aggravation  of  the  original  wroDg,  thrt 
such  convluc't  should  be  groumied  on  the  exi»tiug  state  of  relations  between  ika 
country  and  France,  lie  relied  upon  the  public  law  of  nations.  Holland  hadduM 
En>rlaii(i  no  injury;  there  was  no  war,  no  feeling  of  hostility;  and  the  embaigovii 
theritorc,  aei'ordilig  to  the  principles  oif  international  law,  perfectly  nnjustifiabiSL  Bf 
wliat  jti>t  t'Xtrciae  ot'  the  prerogative  were  the  king's  subjects  debarred  from  tndis| 
witli  lli.lland:''  it  was  said,  timt  this  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  pMs: 
but  was  not  necessity  pnivi-rbially  *Uhc  tyrant's  plea?'*  And  if  such  amodfrf 
ar<!funient  were  once  recognisinl,  law  and  justice  would  soon  come  to  be  supencdil 
For  the  last  three  months,  connnercial  intercourse  between  this  country  and  UsUui 
was  cut  otr.  Now,  lie  remembered  the  arguments  urged  by  hon.  gendemen  nmwria 
aprainst  the  Alien  Act.  According  to  them,  it  was  no  less  than  a  violation  of  Mm 
(Jliarta,  which  guarantecii  I'ree  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  They  denisiwl 
any  alien,  whether  friend  or  enemy,  could  be  sent  out  of  this  country.  They  fimhff 
referred  to  Hlackstone,  who  was  quoted  iu  order  to  show  how  prominent  this  rfgktdf 
intcrcoursi*  stood  amongst  the  principal  privileges  of  merchant  strangers.  BlaekrtHt 
said,  *^  tiuit  foreign  nations  have  a  right,  and  that  the  prerogative  cannot 


them  of  that  right,  to  enter  tliis  country;  that  so  careful  is  the  municipal  Uw  ofiki 
rights  of  >iran^^ers  tliat  there  is  no  power  or  prerogative  in  the  Crown  to  utcflRt." 
Montoxpiieu,  aUo,  hild  up  the  generous  example  of  England,  as  worthy  of  all  cel^ 
and  imitation  by  other  countries,  of  f«ireigners  in  amity  with  England  tocsnyM 
a  free  intci'cour>e  with  this  country.  Hut  what  now  became  of  the  eulogy  of  MoBl» 
quiou,  if  tlie  kin<r  could  by  his  prerogative  stop  the  intercourse  of  a  friendly  nW 
with  the  {KMiple  of  England ?  All  these  authorities  had  formerly  been  qnolid  ■ 
sup]>ort  of  prineiples  whii-h  were  now  utterly  violated. 

The  addros  met  with  his  general  concurrence.  Upon  any  minor  points  it  «a 
nsele>s  to  n-niark  upon  an  (K'casion  on  which  ])erfeet  unanimity,  or  what  was  9M 
to  it,  an  overwlulmin^r  preponderance  of  ojiinion,  was  most  desirable.  It  «ai  !■ 
duty  to  support  the  Crown  in  relation  to  the  measures  for  Ireland,  and  the  SBpft 
he  gave  was  dictated  by  principle:}  perfectly  indei)endent  and  diMnterested.  Ut 
had  no  other  views  than  to  preserve  law,  order,  ])roiKTty,  and  morality.  U  (h> 
coi.rse  he  pur^iuMi  that  night,  was  to  be  found  an  indication  of  the  course  he  bxbi 
to  take  on  fiitnre  oi-('a>!on>.  It  was  not  one  ado]ited,  as  some  might  imagiDe,* 
recover  otiice.  lictween  otlice  and  him  a  wide  gulf  existed.  lie  had  nodcsiif  > 
return  to  ])la('e.  He  wislied  he  could  have  said,  that  he  reposed  an  incTHid 
contidence  in  the  present  ministiT»;  but  that  was  not  the  case;  he  felt  no  difp^ 
tion  to  place  additional  trust  in  them;  his  course,  therefore,  was  detenninid  t^ 
by  public  considerations,  without  one  view  of  jiersonal  advantage.  The  gi^ 
ciiange  that  hail  recently  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  House,  ju^tificA  0I 
rcquiri><i  from  public  men  a  ditfcrent  cour>e  of  action.  Formerly  then*  vert  tm 
great  parties  in  the  state,  each  conlideut  in  the  jubtice  of  its  own  views — each  piifd 
to  undertake  the  ^o\crnment  upon  the  principles  which  it  espoused.  Ail  i* 
tactics  of  ]>arty  were  then  assorted  to,  and  justifiably  rc^iorted  to,  fur  the  purpoM^ 
etl'ecting  the  main  object  —  that  of  di>p lacing  the  govemuieut.  He  dosMd 
whetlier  the  old  system  of  \vxTi\  tactics  »ere  applicable  to  the  present  sii*^ 
thin(.fs — whetlier  it  did  not  become  men  to  look  rather  to  the  maintenaiice  of  ate 
of  law.  and  of  property,  than  to  the  be^t  mode  of  annoving  and  disquieting  thv^ 
\eniment.  lie  saw  principles  in  operation,  the  prevalence  of  which  he  ditaAiii 
I'arul  to  the  well-being  of  society;  and  whenever  the  king's  government  shouklf* 
a  liisposition  to  re>i^t  those  principles,  they  should  have  his  sup[»ort,  when  tiwy 
couraired  them,  his  decided  opposition. 

It  had  been  said  he  was  opjioscd  to  all  rcfonu — the  chaige  he  diraetlf 
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To  Parliamentary  Reform  he  was  certainly  opposed;  but  that  he  had  been  an  enemy 
to  gradual  and  temperate  reform,  ho  flatly  contradicted.  When  he  iieard  the  learned 
gentleman  speaking*  of  the  Jury  Bill,  and  of  that  cliange  in  tlic  practice  in  Ireland 
which  took  the  nomination  of  Sheritts  from  the  Crown,  and  gave  it  to  the  Judges, 
he  could  not  but  recollect  that  of  both  those  measures  he  himself  was  the  author. 
He  was  for  reforming  every  institution  tliat  really  recjuired  reform;  but  he  was  for 
doing  it  gradually,  dispassionately,  and  deliberately,  in  order  tliat  tlie  reform  might 
be  lasting.  He  never  would  admit  that  the  condition  of  this  great  country  had  been 
what  it  was  described  to  be — a  mass  of  abuse.  He  dreaded  the  disposition  which 
was  already  manifested  to  throw  every  thing  into  confusion — to  shake  all  confidence 
by  ra^sh  and  precipitate  legislation — by  the  foolish  presumption,  that  every  thing 
heretofore  was  wron^,  and  that  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons  could  set  it  right. 
The  Order  Book  already  contained  notices  for  new  laws  on  every  imaginable  sub- 
ject— for  simultaneous  change  in  every  thing  that  was  establisheti.  The  king's 
gt)vemment  had  abstained  from  all  unseemly  triumph  in  the  king's  speech  respecting 
the  measure  of  reform.  He  would  profit  by  their  example,  and  would  say  nothing 
upon  that  head ;  but  consider  that  (piestion  as  finally  and  irrevocably  disposed  of. 
He  was  now  determined  to  look  forward  to  the  future  alone,  and,  considering  the 
constitution  as  it  existed,  to  take  his  stand  on  main  and  essential  matters — to  join  in 
resisting  every  attempt  at  new  measures,  which  could  not  l)e  stirred  without  unsettling 
the  public  mind,  and  endangering  public  prosperity.  It  should  be  widely  known 
that  the  industrious  classes  could  only  subsist  by  public  tranquillity — by  the  exist- 
ence of  those  habits  of  obedience,  and  that  general  order  which  would  allow  men 
possessed  of  property  to  bring  their  capital  into  operation ;  and  that  the  welfare  of 
the  labouring — he  would  not  i^ay  lower — classes  was  secured  by  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  all  property,  and  by  avoiding  those  measures  whicli  must  increase  the 
apprehensions  he  was  confident  existeil  in  the  minds  of  capitalists.  There  were,  he 
was  aware,  no  means  of  governing  this  country  but  through  the  House  of  Commons  : 
and  therefore  he,  humble  as  he  was,  was  determine<]  to  take  his  stand  in  defence  of 
law  and  order — in  defence  of  the  King^s  throne,  and  the  security  of  the  empire — 
from  motives  as  truly  independent  as  those  by  which  any  member  of  the  most 
liberal  opinions,  and  repreieuting  the  largest  constituency  in  the  kingdom,  was 
a<;tuated. 

The  debate  was  again  adjourned  till  February  8,  when,  after  a  long  discussion, 
the  address  was  agreed  to. 


REFORM  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND. 

February  12,  1833. 

Ix)rd  Allhorp  concluded  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  **  A  bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  law  relative  to  the  Cliurch  Establishments 
of  Ireland." 

Mr.  O'Conndl  supported  the  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Pekl  said,  he  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  an  observation  on  a 
point  of  form  rather  than  of  substance.  He  had  considerable  doubts  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  more  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  House  to  have 
brought  forward  a  proposition  like  this,  relating  to  matters  of  religion,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  There  was  a  standing  order  to  that  cifect,  and,  of  course, 
the  next  question  would  be,  whether  the  present  proposition  was  or  was  not  a  ques- 
tion relating  to  religion.  He  apprehended,  if,  in  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Dissenters  to  civil  privileges,  a 
noble  lord  thought  it  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  religion  that  he  made 
that  proposal  in  committee,  the  same  course  ought  to  have  been  pursued  with  the 
present  (pirstion.  He,  himself,  in  bringing  forward  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic  dis- 
abilities, proposed  the  measure  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  Considering, 
then,  what  had  been  the  practice  of  the  House,  he  thought  a  proposition,  a  part  of 
which  was  the  extinction  of  ten  out  of  twenty-two  of  the  Protestant  bishoprics  in 
Ireland,  should  have  been  so  far  considered  a  matter  of  religion  as  to  be  made  in 
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proceeded  from  a  mere  wandL>rinfl^  of  the  brain,  a  dream  of  imagination;  that  tki 
attack  of  Antwerp  was  no  uiure  than  a  civi}  ejectment.  If  the  attack  on  Aatwy, 
the  twenty-two  days'  :^ic>go,  was  not  a  war,  upon  what  principle  had  the  rahat^ 
iK'on  imposed?  Upon  what  principle  did  it  still  continue}*  There  was,  lie  preMuwd, 
no  other  Antwerp  lu  bo  bosiegcil.  Hut  even  if  there  were,  he  denied  that  the  nia- 
istry  could  he  juhtilietl,  or  sanctionetl  hy  the  public  law  of  nationa,  in  aeizing  apoi 
the* D 11  tell  ships,  it  was  inditleront  what  engagements  might  have  been  ftmned  vith 
France  or  lielgium.  Thiy  could  confer  no  right  to  peqKStrate  an  iiyiiatice  npoa 
another  state,  indeed  it  was  rather  a  heavy  aggravation  of  the  ori^nal  wrong,  ibrt 
sueli  conduct  should  be  grounded  on  the  exibiiug  state  of  relatiuna  betweeu  ikii 
country  and  France.  He  relied  upon  the  public  law  of  nations.  Holland  hadduM 
Kn^^luiid  no  injury;  there  was  no  war,  no  t'eeliug  of  hostility;  and  the  embarnvii 
therefore,  aireording  to  the  i)rinciples  of  international  law,  perfectly  nnJuatifiaUe.  Bf 
wliat  jn.-^t  ex>Tei»e  of  the  prerogative  were  the  king's  subjecta  debaired  from  tndis| 
with  iliUandi'  It  was  said,  that  this  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  pOKt; 
but  was  nut  necessity  proverbially  *^  the  tyrant's  plea?*'  And  if  anch  amodfrf 
argument  were  once  reeognist'd,  law  and  justice  would  soon  come  to  be  suparwdil 
For  the  lust  three  niontlis,  eoniuiercial  intercourse  between  this  countrr  and  UoUtti 
was  cut  otr.  Now,  he  remembered  the  arguments  urged  by  hon.  gentlemen  Dnwrin 
a^irainst  the  Alien  Act.  According  to  them,  it  was  no  less  than  a  violation  of  JUM 
Cliarta,  whicli  guaranteed  free  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  They  denisilM 
any  alien,  whether  friend  or  enemy,  could  be  sent  out  of  this  country.  Tbcyfimhff 
reterred  to  HIaekstone,  who  was  (pioted  iu  order  to  show  how  prominent  this  r%blrf 
intercourse  stood  amongst  the  principal  privileges  of  merchant  strangers.  BlaeksBw 
saiii,  *^  that  foreign  nations  have  a  right,  and  that  the  prerogative  cannot 


a  free  intl'l*e(>nr^e  with  tins  country.  I>nt  what  now  became  of  the  eulogy  of  Mcali^ 
qiiien,  if  the  kinp:  could  by  his  prerogative  stop  the  intercourse  of  a  friendly  atfia 
with  the  peoph*  of  England?  All  these  authorities  had  formerly  been  qnolid  ■ 
supimrt  of  principles  wliieli  were  now  utterly  violated. 

The  address  met  witli  liis  general  concurrence.  Upon  any  minor  points  itm 
nsi-le>s  to  ren;urk  upon  an  occasion  on  which  perfect  unanimity,  or  what  was  wea 
to  it,  an  overwhelming  pre])onderanee  of  opinion,  was  most  desirable.  It  was  ka 
.duty  to  support  the  Crown  in  relation  to  the  measures  for  Ireland,  and  the  Uffoft 
be  gave  was  dictatetl  by  principles  perfectly  independent  and  disinterested.  Hi 
had  no  (»th(T  views  than  to  i»reserve  law,  order,  prpiwrty,  and  morality,  la  ih 
coi.i*^e  he  pnr>ue<l  that  night,  was  to  be  found  an  indication  of  the  course  he  mat 
to  take  on  future  oeeasions.  It  was  not  one  adopted,  as  some  might  imagioe,* 
recover  otliee.  lietweou  oiiiee  and  him  a  wide  gulf  existed.  He  had  nodcsiieK 
ri*(nrn  to  place.  He  wished  he  could  have  said,  that  he  reposed  an  incrHid 
confidenee  in  the  present  ministers;  but  that  was  not  the  ease;  he  felt  Do  diipi^ 
tion  to  )ilaee  additional  trust  in  them ;  his  course,  therefore,  was  determintd  s^ 
by  public  considerations,  \uthout  one  view  of  personal  advantage.  The  gi^ 
e'iiange  that  had  recently  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  House,  juuifiid  0I 
ri'tiuireil  from  public  men  a  ditferent  cour>e  of  action.     Formerly  there  vcrc  tm 


great  parties  in  the  state,  each  contideut  in  the  justice  of  its  own  views — each  _ 
to  undertake  the  government  upon  the  principles  which  it  espoused.  'AM  i* 
taeties  of  party  were  then  resorted  to,  and  justitiably  resorted  to,  fur  the  pnipaw^ 
etK'cting  the  main  object  —  that  of  di>plai'ing  the  government.  He  dosMd 
whether  the  old  sy^eni  of  party  tactics  were  applicable  to  the  present  sii»^ 
things — whether  it  did  not  become  men  to  look  rather  to  the  maintenance  of  MdK 
of  law.  and  oi'  propeiiy,  than  to  the  U'.^t  mode  of  annoying  and  disquieting  tk^ 
vernment.  He  saw  jirineiples  in  operation,  the  prevalence  of  which  he  dm^^ii 
fatal  to  the  well-being  of  society ;  and  whenever  tlie  king*s  government  shouUi 
a  liisposition  to  re!*i>t  those  principles,  they  should  have  his  sup  [tort,  when  tlwyi 
e<»Mrajre<l  them,  his  deeidetl  oppo>ition. 

It  had  been  said  he  was  opi>oscd  to  all  reform— -the  charge  he  diractly 
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To  Parliartientary  Reform  he  was  ccrtaioly  opposed;  but  that  he  had  been  an  enemy 
to  gradual  and  temperate  reform,  ho  flatly  contradicted.  Wlien  he  heard  the  learned 
gentleman  speaking*  of  the  Jury  Bill,  and  of  that  change  in  the  practice  in  Ireland 
which  took  the  nomination  of  SheritFs  from  the  Crown,  and  gave  it  to  the  Judges, 
he  could  not  but  recollect  that  of  both  those  measures  he  himself  was  the  author. 
He  was  for  reforming  every  institution  lliat  really  reciuired  reform ;  but  he  was  for 
doing  it  gradually,  dispaiwionately,  and  deliberately,  in  order  tliat  the  reform  might 
be  lasting.  He  never  would  admit  that  the  condition  of  this  great  country  had  been 
what  it  was  described  to  be — a  mass  of  abuse.  He  dreaded  tlie  disposition  which 
was  already  manifested  to  throw  every  thing  into  confusion — to  shake  all  confidence 
by  ra«h  and  precipitate  legislation — by  the  foolish  presumption,  that  every  thing 
heretofore  was  wron^,  and  that  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons  could  set  it  right. 
The  Order  Book  already  contained  notices  for  new  laws  on  every  imaginable  sub- 
ject— for  simultaneous  change  in  every  thing  that  was  establishetl.  The  king^s 
gt)vemment  had  abstained  from  all  unseemly  triumph  in  the  king's  speech  respecting 
the  measure  of  reform.  He  would  profit  by  their  example,  and  would  say  nothing 
upon  that  head;  but  consider  that  (piestion  as  finally  and  irrevocably  disposed  of. 
Ho  was  now  determined  to  look  forward  to  the  future  alone,  and,  considering  the 
constitution  as  it  existed,  to  take  hi.s  stand  on  main  and  essential  matters — to  join  in 
resisting  every  attempt  at  new  measures,  which  could  not  be  stirred  without  unsettling 
the  public  mind,  and  endangering  public  ])rosperity.  It  should  be  widely  known 
that  the  industrious  classes  could  only  subsist  by  public  tranquillity — by  the  exist- 
ence of  those  hahits  of  obedience,  and  that  general  order  which  would  allow  men 
possessed  of  property  to  bring  their  capital  into  operation ;  and  that  the  welfare  of 
the  labouring — he  would  not  t^ay  lower — classes  was  secured  by  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  all  property,  and  by  avoiding  those  measures  whicli  must  increase  the 
apprehensions  he  was  confident  existed  in  the  minds  of  capitalists.  There  were,  he 
was  aware,  no  means  of  governing  this  country  but  through  the  House  of  Commons : 
and  therefore  he,  humble  as  he  was,  was  determined  to  take  his  stand  in  defence  of 
law  and  order — in  defence  of  the  King's  throne,  and  the  security  of  the  empire — 
from  motives  as  truly  independent  as  those  by  which  any  member  of  the  most 
liberal  opinions,  and  representing  the  largest  constituency  in  the  kingdom,  was 
actuated. 

The  debate  was  again  adjourned  till  February  8,  when,  after  a  long  discussion, 
the  address  wiis  agreed  to. 


REFORM  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND. 

February  12,  1833. 

Ix)rd  Allhorp  concluded  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  **  A  bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  law  relative  to  the  Cliurch  Kstablishments 
of  Ireland." 

Mr.  O'Connell  supported  the  motion. 

Sir  Rouert  Tekl  said,  he  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  an  observation  on  a 
point  of  form  rather  than  of  substance.  Ho  had  considerable  doubts  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  more  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  Houso  to  have 
brought  forward  a  proposition  like  this,  relating  to  matters  of  religion,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  w  hole  I  Iou>e.  There  was  a  ^tanding  order  to  that  cifcct,  and,  of  course, 
the  next  (piestion  would  be,  whether  the  present  proposition  was  or  was  not  a  (pics- 
tion  relating  to  religion.  He  apprehendeci,  if,  in  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  for  the  purpose  of  ailmitting  Dissenters  to  civil  privileges,  a 
noble  lord  thought  it  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  religion  that  ho  made 
that  proposal  in  conimitteo,  the  same  course  ought  to  have  been  pursui'd  with  tho 
present  question.  He,  himself,  in  bringing  forwanl  the  repeal  of  tho  Catholic  dis- 
abilities, proposed  the  measure  in  a  committee  of  tho  whole  House.  Considering, 
then,  what  had  been  the  practice  of  the  House,  he  thought  a  proposition,  a  part  of 
which  was  the  extinction  of  ten  out  of  twenty-two  of  the  Protestant  bishoprics  in 
Ireland,  should  have  been  so  for  considered  a  matter  of  religion  as  to  be  made  in 


Church,  many  consideratiuns  of  so  much  importance,  that  lion.  gentV 
place  great  coiifiilcnce  in  their  own  judgment  to  be  enabled  on  the  insti 
n<juiice  it  fill]  of  wisdom,  and  recommend  its  immediate  adoptioD.  It  i 
intention,  however,  to  attempt  to  diminibh  the  satisfaction  felt  by  MMne  I 
biTs,  b'lt  to  ascertain  whether  he  exactly  understood  the  proposal.  He 
fruni  the  noble  loni  that  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  of  the  last  sesi 
remain  in  force,  and  that  other  acts  were  to  bo  passed  to  further  the  q 
that  act,  so  as  to  enable  the  possessors  of  land  to  rid  themselves  of  the  ani 
of  tithe  and  tithe  composition,  by  commuting  that  charge  for  a  paTment 
once  for  all.  He  was  not  sure  whether  the  pro{Misal  made  last  reasion  for 
diocesan  corporations  was  to  be  abandoned,  nor  did  he  rightly  understaii 
coqxirdtion  which  the  noble  lord  intended  to  cstabliiFh  was  to  do. 

liord  Althorp  said,  it  was  not  quite  correct  to  call  it  a  corporation. 
sioners  were  to  be  appointed  who  would  have  the  power  of  managing  the 
such  as  repairs  atid  buildings,  the  exiK'Usc  of  which  was  now  defrayed  by 
ce>s,  and  the  other  duties  which  he  had  described  would  also  devolve 
Tiio<e  coinmissioiiers  would  not  be  in  the  nature  of  diocesan  corporati 
Robert  Peel  wislied  to  know,  to  whom  the  compositions  for  titlies  y 
paid?]  Lord  Althorp  said,  government  meant  to  encourage  commutatu 
proceeils  would,  of  course,  be  paid  to  the  clergy.  That  was  a  subjcel 
which  was  not  comprehended  in  this  bill.  The  commbsioners  appointed 
bill  would  have  notliing  to  do  with  it. 

Sir  Rol>ert  Peel  .idniitti>d,  that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  ask  the  noble  k 
upon  any  detailed  explanation  of  his  measure  at  the  present  moment ;  and 
the  question  he  had  just  put  to  the  noble  lord,  his  object  was  rather  to 
the  llouse  the  pnipriety  c>f  susjiending  their  judgment  upon  a  measure 
imperfeetly  ixplainid  and  little  understood,  than  to  give  it  at  once  their 
unqualified  a|)proval.  He  imderstood  the  noble  lord  to  propose  that 
auiotiDt  of  revenue  belonging  to  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ir 
existed  in  Ireland,  whether  ve>ti'd  in  commissioners  or  any  other  body, 
applie<l,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  ecelesiahtical  purposes;  that  the  pay 
should  have  the  option  of  conmuiting  the  tithes  for  a  fixed  payment  In 
future  demand  on  account  of  tithe;  but  that  the  whole  amount  of  i 
whatever  shaiK'  it  cxi>te(l,  should  be  at  present  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
He  thought  it  but  right  to  st.ite  with  what  impres>ion  he  had  come  dc 
House,  and  what  was  the  p:eneral  principle  upon  which  he  was  prepared 
any  proposal  for  altering  the  condition  of  the  Kstablislied  Church  in  Ir« 
adiniited  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  whole  state  of  that  Cfa 
under<{o  an  eularired  and  comprehensive  consideration.      The  time  had  < 
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of  Ireland  in  wlii(;h  there  existed  no  means  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  clerg-y- 
man.  There  were  many  districts  in  which  there  was  no  church  and  no  glebe-house. 
They  ought  to  a]>ply  themselves  to  discover  the  best  mode  of  supplying  those 
deficiencies,  whether  by  the  means  heretofore  employed  for  the  sup|)ort  of  the 
church,  by  a  public  fund  sot  apart  for  that  purpose,  or  by  a  tax  paid  by  the  people. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  a])])ropriation  of  some  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  (.-hurch 
of  Ireland  to  a  purpose  which  he  considered  strictly  ecclesiastical,  and  which,  ho 
believed,  would  tend  to  increase  its  utility.  He  was  prepared — and  he  now  only 
repeated  those  sentiments  which  he  had  expressed  in  the  last  parliament — he  was 
prepared,  he  repeated,  to  admit  that  he  thought  that  no  settlement  of  the  (piestion 
relating-  to  the  church  would  be  satisfactory  and  consistent  with  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  establishment,  which  did  not  involve  an  arrangement  on  the  subject 
of  church-cess  and  vestry  rates.  He  thought  that  it  wouhl  be  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  remove  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  from  contact  and  collision  with  tho 
Catholic  peasant.  As  the  landed  property  of  that  church  was  chiefly  in  tlie  posses- 
sion of  Protestants,  he  saw  no  injustice  in  placing  upon  the  Protestant  holders  of 
land  in  fee  those  charges  which  .botli  law  and  equity  imposed,  and  to  wliich  tho 
church  had  as  much  right  as  the  landlords  of  Ireland  had  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
propiTty.  Even  if  they  should  succeed  in  removing  all  complaints  arising  out  of 
the  exaction  of  titlies  from  the  Roman  Catholic  tenant  of  the  Protestant  landlord, 
they  must  not  suppose  that  tlicir  arrangements  would  be  complete  unless  they  also 
releasctl  the  Roman  Catholic  tenant  from  the  payment  of  church-cess.  Though  the 
amount  of  that  cc.-s  was  not  groat,  yet  it  would  be  consi<lered  a  still  more  aggravated 

fricvance  than  it  was  at  present  if  it  should  be  retained  after  tithes  wore  abolished, 
n  what  way  lliat  cliarge  shouhl  be  provided  for  was  matter  of  detail;  but  probably 
some  arrangement  might  be  made  jtist  towanls  the  church,  and  satisfactory  to  all 
other  parties.  Such  were  the  changes  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Church  which  ho 
was  yjrepared  to  make.  The  noble  lord's  ])rop()sal  involved  some  matters  with  respect 
to  which  he  entertained  great  doubt.  The  noble  lord  proposed  the  ab  dition  of  ten 
out  of  twenty-two  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  and  the  House  had  received  th.it  proi)osition 
with  very  general  acclamation.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  before  they  forme<l  a  final 
judgment  on  this  subject,  it  woidd  be  well  to  enquire  what  were  the  duties  performed 
by  the  existing  bi>hops,  and  what  would  be  the  duties  devolve<l  on  those  to  bo 
retained  imder  tiie  new  arrangement;  and  whether  some  other  ])lan,  which,  \\hile  it 
did  not  entail  any  additional  charge  on  the  church  revenues,  strengthened  the  church 
establishment,  might  not  be  preferable.  He  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  decide  on 
the  instant  th:it  twenty-two  bisho])s  were  too  many  for  Ireland.  'J'he  great  o-ject 
he  had  always  understood  of  those  who  contended  most  strenuously  for  church 
reforni  w;is,  to  se]>arate  the  existing  imions  of  five  or  six  parishes,  and  by  building 
churches  and  glebe-houses  in  some  parishes  where  none  existed  at  present,  to  bring 
nearer  to  the  Protestant  population  the  means  of  attending  divine  worship.  This  he 
understood  to  be  the  object  of  the  noble  lord;  and  by  this  part  of  his  plan  the  duties 
of  the  bishops  would  be  increase<l.  If  they  dissolved  the  unions  of  parishes,  and 
built  glebe- houses,  they  would  multiply  the  nuoibiT  of  the  working  clergy,  and  in 
like  proportion  augment  the  duties  of  the  bishops.  In  his  opinion,  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland  were  such  as  made  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  House  to  require  the 
ptriet  perlormanee  of  his  duty  from  every  Protestant  clergyman  there.  He  thonght 
that,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  civil  interests  of  that  country,  and  still  more  for  the 
sake  of  its  spiritual  interests,  there  should  be  in  every  ])art  of  tho  country,  where 
circumstances  would  allow,  a  resident  Protestant  clergyman.  They  had  heard  of 
late  many  complaints  of  the  evils  of  absenteeism,  of  the  non-residence  of  landlonU. 
The  hoii.  member  for  Holton  (Colonel  Torrens)  had  inde(Ml  declareil  the  other  night, 
that  the  more  capital  was  sent  to  Ireland,  the  more  would  the  evils  of  fhiat  country 
Ih;  aggravated;  and  he  supposed  it  was  a  recognised  doctrine  of  modern  political 
economy,  that  it  was  a  curse  for  a  country  circumstanced  like  Ireland  to  poF<ess 
capital,  lie  was  ready  to  admit  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  force  capital  into 
Ireland;  but  if  it  was  one  of  the  new  discoveries  of  ptditical  economy,  that  the  volun- 
tary transfer  of  capital  into  Ireland  would  entail  a  curse  on  that  country  and  not 
8  blessing,  he  nnist  say  that  his  faith  in  the  science  would  be  greatly  shaken.  Ho 
recollected  that  another  great  political  economist  had  asserted,  and  demonstrated  as 
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ho  iiiiai^incHl,  by  strict  mHthomatical  proof,  that  xIwrb  no  sort  of  ecmseqncDcc  M 
Ireland  wlicthor  an  IrUh  pruprietur  resided  in  Ireland  or  France — whether  he  spent 
his  money,  drawn  from  the  soil  and  industry  of  Ireland,  among  the  retail  detkn  of 
Dublin  or  Paris.     Until  the  universal  sense  of  all  mankind,  who  were  not  noCtinl 
economists,  were  proved  to  be  erroneous,  ho  must  continue  to  think  the  rendcner  «f 
landed  ])ro])rietors  an  advantage  to  a  country;  and  therefore  to  infer  that,  even  in  ft 
tom]i«ral  point  of  view,  much  benefit  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  midoit 
clergy.     He  a^i^reed  with  Bishop  Hcrkeley,  in  thinking  that  an  Irish  gentlemao  w 
not  :i  worse  man  for  wearinp^  a  black  coat,  and  saying  his  prayers  twice  a-day;  md 
he  ini^ht  add,  for  itpendin^  his  income  amon^  the  people  from  whom  he  dtrividiL 
To  encuura^o— to  cjmpcl  this,  would  be  afar  better  plan  than  to  pnt  the  revenuwcf 
the  church  into  the  pockets  of  Irish  landlords,  to  be  spent  bj  them  in  any  other 
]ilac('  but  their  own  country.     lie  thought  that  every  clergyman  ought  to  be  ania- 
tained  in  a  situation  consistent  with  the  condition  of  a  gentleman.     It  was  flc  tha 
he  should  be  enabled  to  hold  up  his  head  in  society  on  an  equality  in  point  of  rtatiM 
and  respectability  with  those  to  whom,  in  point  of  education  and  manners,  he  «» 
at  least  equal.    Any  change,  therefore,  in  ttic  dish*ibution  of  church  property  oogfat 
to  involve,  not  only  a  com])etent,  but  a  liberal  maintenance  for  the  clergy  of  iiehW. 
One  word  with  respect  to  the  present  condition  of  that  clergy.      He  did  not  bdiflfi 
that  there  could  be  any  Irishman  in  the  House  who  was  not  impresscid  with  tbsgroH 
injustice  which  was  at  present  inflicted  upon  the  ministers  of  tne  Protestant  Chsrdi 
in  Ireland.     They  wen^  willing  to  perform  their  spiritual  duties^   but  tbcy  am 
prevented  doing  so  by  violence;  and  many  there  were  who  had  commenced  kfil 
measures  to  recover  their  undoubted  rights,  and  had  abandoned  them  in  ordtf  to 
prevent  collision  between  themselves  and  their  parishioners.     lie  did  not  bdieve  thil 
that  Reformed  House  would  view  with  dissatisfaction  somo  proposition  to  pre  ikm 
present  relief  out  of  the  public  funds;  for  it  was  painful  to  seo  the  ministers  of  ikr 
establishment  dependent  for  the  means  of  existence  on  the  eleemosynary  contribatioM 
of  the  ])eople  of  this  country.     He  admitted  the  difficulties  which,  on  account  of  tte 
state  of  society,  of  population,  of  religious  differences  in  Ireland,  attended  all 
tions  connoi'tcd  with  the  (*hurch  of  Ireland;  but  that  was  only  an  additional 
for  takinpf  an  ctdarged  and  comprehensive,  and  deliberate  and  dispass'onsteb 
of  the  state  of  that  church.     If  they  midtiplied  the  duties  of  the  clei^— if  tbtj 
reqiiiriMl  from  them  residence  in  their  parishes — if  they  severed  the  nnion*— tbcf 
would,  of  ccurse.  multiply  the  duties  of  the  bishops,  who,  ho  understood,  were  toll* 
intrusted  with  new  powers  tocom])el  tlie  satisfactory  discharge  of  their  functioain 
the  part  of  the  inferior  clergy;  and  it  was  this  consideration  which  made  him  dosk 
the  policy  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  number  of  Irish  bishops.     Tlie  askir 
Ion)  had  not  explained  whetlier  he  intended  to  propose  any  corresponding  rsdartiM 
in  the  nundnT  of  the  Irish  bishops  who  were  now  entitled  to  sit  in  the  Uoaatd 
liOnN.     If  I.e  were  ab(»ut  to  reduce  their  number,  that  retluction  involved  acoorti- 
ttitionril  question  of  great  importance,  indc]K'ndent  of  (-hurch   Reform.    If  tk 
number  of  the  Irish  bishops  sitting  in  parliament  was  to  remain  the  same,  tk 
nuuilKT  left  in  Ireland  during  the  sitting  of  parliament  would  be  reduced  from  ivthv 
to  ciirht.     These  were  matters  of  gn>at  importance,  and,  in  common  dcocncr,  ikt 
House  ou^rlit  to  go  throM^-li  the  fortr.s  of  deli  Iterative  eon«idcration  before  itfiv 
nounriKl  an  opinion  on  (|ue<tio[is  deejily  and  |>ermanently  atfecting  the  best  intcraa 
of  the  <'ountry.     The  noble  lr>nl  proposcni  that  the  commissioners  appointed  BB«r 
the  hill.  >)ii  uid  have  the  power  of  deciding  whether  spiritual  duties  should  conCiaM 
to  he  perfoniiod  in  any  particular  parish,  or  Ins  exting'uisbed  altogether.    Tl* 
stH'nu'd  a  vi-ry  novel  and  extraonlinar}'  power  to  be  exercised   by  any  anthrrtv 
infenor  to  that  of  parliament.     He  was  i^niorant  of  what  qualifications  or  knUi- 
tii>n>  were  to  he  attarlutl  to  this  ]K)wcr.     He  had  no  wish  to  invite  any  expbastios 
on  this  •.uhj>>ct  at  the  pn-sent  moment ;  hut  he  should  reserve  to  hinmolf  ibe  ri^ 
at  a  f:ittire  period,  of  >«dicitii  cr  all  infi.rmation  which  might  throw  light  on  it,s*> 
of  turniin^.  by  the  help  of  that  information,  a  judgment  as  to  the  detaikof  ik 
nie;i<nre.     'I'lie  noble  loni  had  said  nothing  with  res{)ect  to  the  lay  patrona|se of 'k 
r'liun'h,  and  probaMy  thrit  was  a  <<uhj<'ct  not  intended  to  he  rf>mprehend«d  ia  l^s 
hill.     He  knew  not  how  tltat  might  he;  but  with  respect  tu  lay  imtmnage,  tboift 
he  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  that«  or  any  other  description  of  private  prspa?* 
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yet  he  must  say,  there  was  a  condition  annexed  to  that  property  which  oup^ht  to  be 
enforced — namely,  that  the  spiritual  duties  connected  with  it  should  be  etTectually 
performed.  There  was  one  part  of  the  noble  lonl's  speech  which  he  had  heard  with 
great  apprehension,  because  it  appeared  to  him  to  establish  a  precedent  by  which 
the  most  dangerous  inroads  might  be  hereafter  made  upon  the  property  of  the  Church. 
The  noble  lord  proposed  to  give  the  power  to  every  tenant  of  a  Bishop  to  possess 
himself  in  perpetuity  of  the  land  which  he  occujiicd,  by  paying  six  years'  purchase 
on  the  improved  value  of  the  land.  [Lord  Althorp  intimated  to  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  that  the  tenant  would  also  be  obliged  to  pay  the  rent.]  He  knew  that;  but 
still  he  considered  this  to  be  an  enormous  power.  If  a  bishop  had  been  moderate  ia 
the  demand  of  rent,  his  tenant  would  have  the  power  to  possess  himself  of  the  land 
in  perpetuity  at  a  rent  less  than  its  value,  and  thus  deprive  the  Church  of  part  of 
its  pDperty.  The  noble  lord  then  said,  that  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  these  pur- 
c!ias<»s  (»f  a  perpetual  interest  in  the  land  by  bishops'  tenants,  was  to  be  considered 
as  applicable  to  secular  ))urposcs — and  maintained  this  alarming  doctrine,  that  if 
any  benefit  was  conferred  on  the  Church  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  amount  of  that 
pecuniary  benefit  might  be  applied  to  secular  purposes.  He  was  not  surprised  that 
that  prn]>osition  was  hailed  with  acclamation.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  he 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  details.  The  noble  lord  was  quite  right.  The 
House  was  indifferent  about  details  after  the  establishment  of  such  a  priDciple. 
[Crirs  r>/**'  hear,  hear."]  Yes,  but  it  was  the  joy  of  those  hon.  members  that  made 
him  serious.  It  was  because  they  acquiesced  in  those  principles — because  they  con- 
sidereil  details  of  so  little  importance — that  he  begged  time  to  reflect  upon  and  un- 
derstand the  ])lan  before  he  received  it  with  acclamation.  The  noble  lord  had  said, 
that  the  chief  merit  of  the  proposed  plan  was,  that  it  steered  clear  of  all  principle 
— that  these  who  thought  Church  property  might  be  devoted  to  secular  purposes, 
and  those  who  thought  it  ought  to  be  extinguished  altogether — [Lord  Althorp  inti- 
mated dissent,]  He  believed  an  exception  vk-as  made  by  the  noble  lord  with  respect 
to  the  latter  party;  but  that  those  who  thought  Church  property  ought  to  be  applied 
to  ^t^ictly  ecelesiastieal  pur])0ses,  under  a  different  distribution,  might  shake  hands, 
and  join  in  approbation  (»f  this  plan.  He  differed  here  from  the  noble  lord.  If  ever 
there  was  a  tiin(»  when  the  government  should  have  guided  the  public  mind  by  pro- 
nouncing a  decided  opinion  upon  principle,  it  was  the  present.  What  the  noble  lord 
considered  the  chief  beauty  of  his  plan  he  regarded  as  its  chief  defect.  Though  he 
agree<l  with  the  noble  lonl  in  wishing  to  abolish  the  charge  of  Vestry-cess — though 
he  thought  that  no  arrangement  could  be  valuable  which  did  not  include  the  abolition 
of  that  levy — thoiigh  he  tliought  that  a  different  distribution  of  Church  property 
might  be  made  if  the  ap])ropriation  still  remained  exclusively  applicable  to  Church 
purposes — though  he  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  upon  these  points,  there  were 
many  others  connected  with  his  proposition  upon  which  he  totally  differed  from  the 
nobl<>  lord.  He  thought  it  necessary,  for  example,  that  the  noble  lord  should  have 
told  the  House  that  he  was  ready  to  stand  by  the  principle  which  the  right  hon. 
secretary  for  Ireland  had  declared  he  should  act  upon — a  principle  which  was  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  all  property,  corporate  or  individual — namely,  that  while 
nil  abuses  were  reformed,  and  all  causes  of  complaint  removed,  the  property  of  the 
Ciiurch  of  Ireland,  thoutrh  received  by  difterent  hands,  and  subject  to  a  different  dis- 
tribution, should  still  be  kept  inviolate,  and  applie<l  solely  to  purposes  connected 
with  the  C'hun-h.  It  was  because  the  noble  lord  had  not  made  that  declaration — 
because  he  had  left  the  public  mind  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  opinions  of 
government — nay,  had  warranted  the  impression  that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed 
among  his  colleagues  witli  respect  to  that  principle — that  he  feared  great  evils  would 
arise.  To  the  wJiole  plan  of  his  Majesty *s  government  he  should  give  his  most  serious 
consideration.  There  were  parts  of  it  which  he  should  support,  and  parts  to  which 
he  felt  inclined  to  giv<»  liis  most  determined  o])position;  and  he  could  not  conclude 
without  repeating,  that  nothing  which  he  had  heard  had  given  him  so  much  pain, 
and  excited  so  much  apprehensiuii,  as  this  declaration  of  the  noble  lord — that  the 
King's  government  was  not  prepared  to  stand  by  a  fixed  principle  with  respect  to 
the  exclusive  a])propriation  of  Church  projMjrty  to  Church  purposes. 

An  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  liuthven  was  negatived,  and  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill. 
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EMBARGO  ON  THE  DUTCH  TRADE. 

FfiBBUART  15,  1833. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  Home  retolve  itietf 
into  a  committee  of  suply ; — 

Sir  Robert  Pkel  said,  I  rise,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  I  hmve  giTCB. 
to  make  8ome  observation  on  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  eommerot  of 
this  and  other  coimtries,  and  involvings  some  considerations  of  g^reat  eonetitutkioil 
importance.  It  was  my  intentitm  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportUDity  of  going  iaio 
the  Committee  of  Supply  on  Wednesday — to  call  the  attention  of  the  Houie  to 
this  subject;  but,  in  consMpience  of  the  absence  of  the  noble  lord,  the  wcntafj 
for  furei^rn  affairs,  and  of  the  hon.  and  learned  civiliau,  the  memher  for  tlK 
Tower  Hamlets,  and  of  the  hon.  and  leame<l  Attorney -general  (for  which,  bov- 
ever,  I  du  not  attach  to  them  the  slighte.st  blame,  as  I  had  not  g^ven  tbim 
any  notice  of  my  intention),  I  was  induced  to  postpone  my  obaenrationi  UDtil  ik 
present  occasion.  The  subject  to  which  1  refer  is  the  order  in  coancil*  iasncd  bf 
his  Majesty  in  (Council,  and  bearing  date  the  6th  of  last  November,  which  prohibiti 
Rrltish  ships  from  entering  and  clearing  out  for  any  of  the  ports  within  toe  dooii- 
nions  of  tiie  kin<^  of  the  Xetherlands,  until  further  orders;  which  impoaei  a  geoenl 
embargo  on  all  ships  beb tuning  to  subjects  of  the  king  of  the  Netheriandi  ta 
Britisih  ports;  and  whicli  authorizes  the  seizure,  by  the  commanders  of  bu  Ma- 
jesty's ships  of  war,  of  all  merchant  vessels  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Netbeiiands.  ia 
the  open  seas.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  on  the  address,  in  answer  to  ibi 
speocii  from  the  throne,  I  stated  that  I  entertained  considerable  doubta  whetbrrthc 
]>ower  which  that  order  assumed  was  constitutionally  exercised.  I  felt*  howmr. 
upon  that  occasion,  that  it  did  not  become  me,  who  had  no  other  meana  of  fonnisg 
an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  law  of  nations  than  those  possessed  bj  any  otbtf 
individual  in  this  House,  not  )iractically  or  professionallv  conversant  with  thotc 
laws,  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  If  I  had  received  from  the  hoo. 
and  leanK><l  gentleman  (Dr.  husliington)  who  replied  to  me  on  that  occasion,  and 
who  justified  the  order  in  council,  any  satisfactory  solution  of  my  doubta,  1  should 
readily  have  dri'crrcd  to  the  hi;rh  authority  of  his  station,  abilities,  and  |irofasiooal 
ex|)erience.  Hut  when  such  authority  is  wholly  unsustained  bvargnment*  itooafrn 
no  support  on  the  cause  of  which  it  is  the  advocate.  It  rather  leads  to  the  presmnp- 
tion  that  all  has  Ivjcn  said  that  can  be  said,  and  that  that  all  being  inauflicient,  tW 
cause  is  intrinsically  bad. 

The  order  in  council  to  winch  I  refer,  completely  prohibits  all  commercial  inter* 
cotirsc  bctwciMi  his  Majesty's  subje(*ts  and  any  of  the  ports  within  the  dominion*  U 
the  king  of  Holland;  it  authorizes  the  detention  of  Dutch  vessels,  being  Ibuad 
within  our  ports  and  harbour»;  and,  pniceeding  much  further  than  orders  in  couDcil 
have  generally  gone,  is  not  limitiil  to  a  simple  embargo,  but  authorized  the  forcible 
sei/nre  on  the  open  sea<,  by  his  Majesty*s  ships  of  war,  of  all  merchant  vneib 
bearing  the  flag  of  the  Netherlands—and  the  sequestration  of  their  cargo.  Tkif 
order  in  council  assigns  no  reason  whatever  for  so  violent  a  proceeding;  it  merely 
states,  that  it  is  by  onier  of  his  Maje>ty.  with  the  advice  of  his  priw  council,  fhal 
H'strictions  are  imposed  on  our  conunerce  with  Holland,  and  ves>els  belonging  to  s 
nation  at  p(>ace  with  this  country  arc  to  be  forcibly  detaineil.  This  order  is  unplv 
signiMi,  "  Charles  <rrevillc.''  This  appear?  a  very  summary*  mode  of  dispensing  «iii 
the  statute  law  of  this  realm.  That  it  is  an  exercise  of  prerogative,  suspendirf 
acknowledgcfl  >tatute  law.  no  man  can  deny; — tliat  it  is  an  exercise  of  premga:i%tf< 
adniittioLr  of  gross  per\cr^ion  and  abuse.  i>  ccpnilly  unque^tionuble.  I  do  not  asfcrt 
— for  1  have  no  means  of  proving,  nor  have  1  heard  it  alleged — that  there  has  bfcs 
in  this  individniil  case  ai-tual  partiality  or  abusi* — but  the  unusual  exercise  of  sdt 
pivrogntive  which  ulfonls  the  o))portunities  of  undue  favour,  and  of  perversion  I'o 
party  purposes,  justitit's  extreme  vigilaiu'e  and  rigid  scrutiny.  The  first  orAtt 
m  council  ^^as  followed  by  another  onler,  eni])owering  certain  departmroM 
of  the  government  to  dispense  with  the  rigour  of  the  first  individual  CA?rs 
Bceonlinu'  to  their  discretion — that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  general  suspension,  si  u- 
will  of  the  Crown,  of  one  branch  of  the  lawful  commerce  of  the  country;  and  tu- 
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thorii y  given  to  certain  ofTieers  of  the  Crown  to  permit  that  commerce  in  individual 
Cities.  Could  a  corrupt  government  wish  for  greater  facilities  of  favouritism  and 
abuse? 

My  first  proposition  is  one  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove,  but  which,  that 
I  niiiy  not  bo  cliar«j:ed  witli  as-^unung"  any  thing,  1  will  prove — namely,  that  the 
rit»hts  suspended  by  this  order  in  council,  are  rights  possessed  both  by  British  sub- 
jects and  by  foreign  merchants,  under  the  positive  sanction  and  guarantee  of  the 
statute  law.  AVhether  thire  be  a  prerogative  inherent  in  the  Crown  to  suspend 
tho>e  rights  under  certain  circumstances,  and  whether  such  circumstances  have  in  this 
case  occurred,  are  otiier  (piosiion<5;  but  that  the  rights  suspended  are  unquestionable 
lea;^al  rights,  admits  of  no  doubt.  1  will  show,  by  repeated  statute  laws,  that  merchant- 
strangers,  bel'»nging  to  a  country  in  amity  with  this,  have  as  clear  a  right  to  free 
intercourse  with  the  shores  of  this  country  as  the  native  subjects  of  the  king.  This 
right  has  been  conferred  by  the  earliest  statutes,  and  has  frecjuenlly  been  confirmed. 
1  take  the  first — Ma^na  Cbarta — in  which  it  is  declared — 'That  all  merchant- 
strangers  (except  such  as  be  so  publicly  prohibited),  shall  have  safe  and  sure  conduct 
to  depart  out  of  England,  to  come  into  England,  to  tarry  here,  to  go  in  and  through 
England,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water,  to  buy  and  to  sell  without  any  manner  of  evil 
toils  by  the  old  and  riyfhtful  customs,  excepting  in  the  time  of  war.'  It  then  goes 
on — '  And  if  there  shall  be  a  land  making  war  against  us,  and  they  be  found  in  our 
realm  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  shall  be  attached,  without  harm  of  body  or 
goods,  until  it  be  known  to  us  or  our  Chief-justice,  how  our  merchants  therein  the 
land  at  war  with  us  shall  be  entreatcnl;  and  if  our  merchants  bo  well  entreated  there, 
theirs  shall  be  well  entreated  with  us.'  Now,  I  will  take  these  clear  provisions  of 
the  law;  and  I  ask  whether  the  onier  in  council  that  was  issued  in  November  last 
is  consistent  with  either  their  spirit  or  their  letter?  I  say  that  merchant- traders  by 
this  statute  have  a  right  to  carry  on,  in  time  of  peace,  a  free  commercial  intercourse 
-with  this  country;  and  I  am  sure  that  a  reformed  House  of  Commons  will  not  reject 
the  authority  of  this  law  as  obsolete,  because  it  is  Magna  Charto.  The  expression 
is  7ifsi  pub/ice  prohihiti, — that  i**,  that  they  have  a  right  \o  trade  unless  they  are 
forbidden  by  previous  and  public  warning  to  the  contrary.  Lord  Coke  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  in  allu-ion  to  the  wonis  publice  prohibift\  that  the  prohibition  intended 
by  this  act  must  be  by  the  common  find  public  council  of  the  realm — that  is,  by 
Act  of  Parliament;  for  that  it  concerneth  the  whole  realm,  and  is  implied  by  this 
word  (pub/ice).  Lord  Coke  may  perhaps  carry  this  too  far  in  requiring  a  statutable 
prohibition;  but  the  ab>tract  which  I  have  read  from  Magna  Charta  proves,  that 
foreign  merchants  have  a  right  to  trade  with  us  while  this  country  rcmams  at  peace 
with  thi-ir  native  lands.  In  the  present  instance  we  arc  at  peace  with  Holland,  and 
yet  we  have  seized  on  and  setpiest rated  the  property  of  her  subjectij,  without  notice, 
without  public  prohibition,  without  waiting  to  sec  whether  our  merchants  be  wcU 
entreated  there — nay,  we  have  waited,  we  find  our  merchants  well  entreated  in 
Holland,  but  we  continue  the  maltreatment  of  the  Dutch  traders.  The  provisions 
of  the  Magna  Charta  are  thus  em]»hatically  confirmwl  by  the  27th  fxiward  III.  c.  2, 
in  which  it  is  provided  that — *To  replenish  our  said  realm  and  lands  with  money 
and  ])la'e,  a-old  and  silver,  and  nlerchandi^es  of  the  lands,  and  to  give  courage  to 
mcrch:int-strunger->  to  come  with  their  wares  and  merchandises  into  the  realm  and 
land  aforesaid,  we  have  onlained  an«l  established  that  all  merchant-strangers,  which 
be  not  of  our  enmity,  of  what  land  or  nation  that  they  be,  may  safely  and  surely,  under 
our  ])rotcctiou  and  safe  conduct,  come  and  dwell  in  our  said  rt»alm  and  lands  where 
they  will,  and  tVom  thence  return  with  their  ships,  wares,  and  all  manner  of  mer- 
chandises, and  fn'ely  sell  their  merchandises  at  the  staple,  and  elsewhere  within  the 
same  realm  Mnd  lands,  to  any  that  will  buy  them,  paying  the  customs  then,H)f  due." 

Now,  I  Avill  not  say  that  the  Cn)wn  has  not  the  pren>gative  to  dispense  with  the 
law  on  t\\\<  point:  but  I  \>ill  repeat  that  it  is  manifest,  that  by  the  statute  law  of  the 
land,  mcrcluint-strangcrs  of  a  country  in  amity  with  us  have  a  right  to  free  com- 
menial  intercourse  with  us;  and  that,  if  his  Majesty's  government  issue  an  order  in 
council,  prohibiting  that  intercourse,  they  dispense  with  the  statute  law  of  the  land. 
'J'hose  .statutes  are  in  full  force  at  the  present  moment;  and  it  is  impossible  to  refer 
to  them  without  admiring  the  liberal  principles  by  which  our  ancestors  were  actua»e*l 
in  their  regidations  respecting  foreign  commeree.     All  those  who  are  the  friends  of 
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free  trade  may  refer  with  peculiar  satisfaction  to  those  statutes  which  long  pnecdedthf 
Navigation  act,  and  all  other  acts  of  a  prohihitorv  nature.  Tho^e  slatutea  mre  fwuiiM 
on  the  principle,  that  the  prosperity  of  English  commerce  is  intervroTen  with  the 
prosjierity  of  foreign  commerce,  and  tliat  regulations  £i?ourahle  to  the  eomnMReof 
other  countries  would  prove  favourable  to  the  commerce  of  our  own. 

So  much  for  the  express  law  on  this  subject.  1  shall  now  pnxreed  to  prore  thit 
no  exercise  of  prerogative  susiiending  this  law  can  be  justified,  excepting  in  cOMiof 
extreme  emergency — of  clear  and  m:inifost  necessity.  1  shall  prove  this  bj  refcttecf 
to  tlie  highest  and  most  unexceptionable  authorities,  and  shall  beg^n  with  that  of 
Lord  Erskine.  The  House  will  see  at  onoe  that  it  is  in  precise  sccordance  with  llw 
doctrine  I  have  laid  down.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  orders  in  council.  Lord  EnkiM 
pIac(Kl  his  opinions  on  record  by  moving  certain  resolutions  in  the  Home  of  Lordb 
i*hc  resolutions  arc  as  follow: — 

1st.  That  the  pciwer  of  making  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  thii  realm  Is  excliuivclf 
vested  in  his  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  ailvicc  and  consent  uf  the  Lords  spiritual  aiid 
temporal,  and  Commons  of  the  realm  in  parliament  assembled;  and  that  erenr  attcaipl 
to  make,  alter,  suspend,  or  repeal  such  laws,  by  order  of  his  M^esty  io  privy 
council,  or  in  any  otlicr  manner  than  by  his  Majesty  or  parliament,  is  nnoonstiui- 
tional  and  illegal. 

'2nd,  Tiiat  the  advising  his  Majesty  to  issue  any  order  in  council  for  difpeniiii|r 
with  or  r  uspending  any  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  is  a  high  violation  of  the  fundaaicDtsi 
laws  and  constitution  thereof;  that  the  same  cannot  in  any  case  be  Justified  but  bj 
some  unforesiH.m  and  urgent  necessity,  endangering  the  public  safety:  and  that  is 
every  such  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  his  Majesty *s  ministers  to  aiivise  his  Majesty,  sfWr 
is<uin;(  such  order,  forthwith  to  assemble  parliament,  that  due  provision  may  be 
inado  tor  the  ])ublic  safety. 

Mnl.  That  the  law  of  nations  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  ncntnl 
nati(mv,  not  interposing  in  the  war  between  his  ^Majesty  and  his  enemiea,  havealcgil 
riglit  to  such  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  as  is  secured  to  them  by  the  hv 
of  nations. 

Tiie^e  are  the  opinions  of  a  man  so  eminent  in  the  law,  as  to  hare  been  selected 
to  fill  the  ollico  of  Lord  ChanecUor  by  an  administration  which  professed  priDcipks 
similar  to  those  of  tlic  ])n'sent.  1  can  quote  many  other  authorities  tothesaoK 
etfert;  but  as  I  presume  that  this  House  will  partake  of  the  indisposition,  gencrsUv 
manifestt'd  by  its  priHlecessors,  to  the  hearing  of  long  quotations  of  legal  opiniom.) 
will,  insteail  of  entmng  into  detail,  beg  leave  to  refer  to  a  passage  which  ccmipriici 
the  chief  authorities  on  which  I  rely,  and  which  is  contained  in  a  very  able  pamphieC, 
written  upon  the  subject  of  the  orders  in  council,  and  universally  ascribed  to  Lord 
liroughaui.  I  know  not  whether  that  noble  and  learned  lord  be  the  author  or  not; 
but  the  i)umphlet  exliibits  a  degree  of  learning  and  ability  every  way  worthy  of  him. 
The  work  was  at  the  tinie  reviewed  in  a  celebrated  peritMlical  publication Tki 


KiUnhurifh  Urcicw.  It  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  the  only 
fault  pointLti  out  was,  that  it  understated  the  force  of  law  as  compaired  with  pre- 
rogative-, and  did  not  jiluce  on  siillieiently  high  ground  the  legal  rights  possessed  by 
m(.'rchant->t rangers.  1  care  not  whether  tills  pamphlet  be  the  production  of  Loid 
Brougham  or  not ;  for  1  refer  to  the  passage  which  1  am  about  to  read,  not  as  ss 
authority  in  itM*lf,  but  because  it  reciter  tlie  higliest  legal  authorities  in  acondeoMd 
form,  and  thus  saves  me  the  trouble  of  individual  reference.  The  following  is  tbs 
pas>airo,  to  which  I  hog  the  attention  of  the  House: — 

**  rruhibition>  of  exportation  have  also  been  often  attempted  by  proclamslien. 
rhu'fly  in  tlic  ea^^e  of  arms  during  war,  and  corn  during  war  or  famine;  but  \W»t 
says.  Mh.it  cvi-n  in  tiuirs  of  danger  they  were  not  much  relied  on.*  That  eminrni 
lawyer  ('i)ni'Indes,  tliat  the  m..xim  ^li/'  la  imr  noil  oucerie  is  the  ancient  principle  of 
our  constitution,  and  that  the  ports  can  tmly  be  shut  either  against  the  trade  of 
native-;  or  of  fori'i;:n«'rs  at  enniitv  with  the  Crown  bv  statute. 

"  The  opinion >  of  other  lawyi^rs,  and  the  praetice  of  the  constitution  in  Isltr 
tim(>s,  have  been  ))reei^ely  consonant  with  this  ]jrlneiple.  in  admittinar  the 
powMT  of  the  Crown  t«i  lay  an  embargo,  Lonl  Chief-.TuMiee  Holt  adds,  tnst  it 
must  be  upon  gri%'it  emergencies.  The  authorities  cited  for  this  power  in  ihf 
arguments  of  Mr.  llampdcuV  counsel,  go  only  to  prove  its  existence  in  *  time  of 
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war  and  imminent  danp^er;*  meaning,  evidently,  not  merely  a  state  of  warfare 
in  peneral,  but  some  specific  and  temporary  object  of  the  war — as  an  expedi- 
tion, rebellion  in  the  country,  &i'.  So  in  the  case  of  impositions  cited  for  the 
same  puq>ose,  Mr.  Hakewill,  who  states  the  power  most  widely,  speaks  of  a 
short  time,  and  instances  as  an  emergency  which  would  g\\c  the  power,  *  the 
want  of  shipping  upon  some  sudden  attempts.'  While  Mr.  (ielverlon  denies, 
that  since  the  time  of  Edwanl  HI.,  any  authority,  except  that  of  parliament,  can, 
except  for  the  moment,  and  on  a  very  extraoniinary  emergency,  affect  the  trade  of 
the  realm." 

This  pamphlet  ha.**  aKo  the  following  remarkable  passage: — "  Will  it  be  pretended 
ID  the  reign  of  (Fcorge  III.,  that  the  Crown  can  prescribe  what  merchant-strangers 
are  to  do  in  this  realm,  when  the  Judges  of  Philip  and  Mary,  all  in  one  voice,  de- 
clared, tliat  it  could  not  lawfully  prevent  them  from  coming  here,  or  oblige  them  to 
trade  in  one  ])ort  rather  than  in  another?  Will  it  be  maintained,  that  because  the 
Crown  may  (leclare  war  against  a  f<»reign  prince,  and  make  his  subjects  alien  enemies, 
therefore  it  may,  witliout  declaring  war,  impose  restraints  upon  their  conduct  within 
this  realm,  when  we  see  that  there  Is  no  power  whatever  of  preventing  those 
subjects  from  trading  in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  so  long  as  peace  subsists  with  their 
sovereign?" 

I  have  now  referre<l  to  the  express  provisions  of  the  statute  law — to  the  recorded 
oi)inions  of  Lord  ChanceUor  Krs'.vlne — to  the  supposed  authority  of  the  present  I^rd 
Chancellor;  together  ^\ith  the  authorities  which  he  quotes — namely.  Chief- Justices 
Hale  and  Holt,  and  the  counsel  of  Hampden,  all  of  whom  concur  in  maintaining 
the  pniposition  for  which  I  contend,  tliat  the  rights  given  to  foreign  and  native  tra- 
ders by  the  statute  law  are  indefeasible  except  in  time  of  war,  or  some  imminent 
emergency  threatening  the  public  satcty.  These  are  the  only  occasions  on  which 
rcstrirtions  can  be  placed  by  preroi^ative  on  those  rights  which  stand  on  the  same 
foundation  of  law  with  all  other  rights  of  the  king's  subjects. 

The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  met  my  argument  tlie  other 
night  by  a  reference  to  the  authority  of  Lonl  Stowell.  It  is  necessary  that  my  pro- 
position should  l)e  clearly  understood.  I  am  not  contending  against  the  existence 
of  a  pren»gative  inherent  in  the  Crown,  to  suspend,  under  certain  circumstances,  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  eonferrwl  by  law.  I  am  prepared  distinctly  to  admit,  that 
there  is  such  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown;  biit  I  maintain  that  that  prerogrativc  can- 
not be  con>titutionally  exercisini  excepting  in  some  ease  of  manifest  necessity.  I 
maintain  that,  in  relation  to  a  foreign  state,  the  Crown  cannot  in  time  of  peace 
deprive  merchant  strangers  of  their  legal  right  of  free  intercourse,  excepting  in  one 
of  these  two  cases;  tirst,  to  prm'ure  redress  for  actual  injury  sustained  by  subjects 
of  the  Crown— that  is,  to  exercis*'  the  right  of  reprisal;  or  in  the  bond  fide  contem- 
plation of  hostilities  with  the  ])ower  against  which  the  measures  of  preliminary  cau- 
liun  or  severity  are  directetl.  This  is  the  limitation  which  I  plaice  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown.  If  the  ])ower  of  the  prerogative  extends  beyond  these  limits — if,  on 
the  mere  arbitrary  allegation  of  stale  necessity,  or  on  the  vague  apprehension  of 
possible  war,  the  Crown  can  suspend  the  law,  then  we  live  not  under  the  rule  of 
law,  but  under  that  of  undefine<l  and  discretionary  power.  1  know  that  in  other 
ea«es,  besides  tho<e  to  which  I  have  referre<l,  the  Crown  has  claimed  the  prerogative 
of  dispensing  with  the  laws;  but  those  are  chiefly  cases  of  domestic  dangers,  wherein 
the  measures  taken  have  not  interfere<l  with  our  international  relations;  and  a  refer- 
ence to  these  cases  nill  show,  that  the  claim  of  a  suspending  prerogative  has  been 
uniformly  watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy;  that,  in  some  ea.«es,  parliament  has 
cfinferred  by  statute  the  suspending  power;  in  others,  wherein  it  has  been  ex- 
ereiMHl  without  previous  authority,  has  sanctioned  the  act,  and  indemnified  the 
agents. 

In  ls(),3,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war  with  France,  circumstances  existed 
which  induced  the  government  to  think  that  it  might  become  necessarv  to  su8|)eDd 
the  ordinary  operaticm  of  the  law  in  certain  cases.  I  find,  however,  that  the  then 
goveriiriient  did  not  imagine  that  the  Crown  had  an  inherent  authority  to  do  this; 
f«»r  power  was  <»\|»res>ly  given  by  statute  for  that  purpose.  The  43rd  George  Hl.^ 
recites  that,  *'  Whereas  the  public  safety  may  require  that  temporary  restraints  should 
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Im^  ini{K)sed  on  the  exportation  of  copper  from  bis  Mnjcsty*s  dominions;**  and  tliPB 
enacts,  ^'  That  from  the  timi'  of  passing  this  Act  until  six  months  after  the  ratificatioa 
of  a  definite  treaty  of  pe<ice,  liis  Majcs'y  shall  have  the  |>ower  to  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  copper  to  any  place  in  K-.iropi'  by  orders  in  council."  The  period  during 
which  ills  Majesty  was  authorized  tcecerelse  thia  extHKinliiiary  power,  was  expres^l? 
limited  to  six  months  afuT  the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  In  17H6. 
undi'r  the  adniinistratitm  over  wliich  L'>i*d  Camden  and  Lord  Chatham  preridi'd. 
tliere  ^vas  an  apprehension  of  famine,  and,  by  the  adviec  of  his  ministers,  tne  Kin^ 
exercise<l  his  prerogative,  and  issued  an  order  in  council  prohihitinjjf  the  exportation 
of  wheat  and  other  eorn.  Lord  Camden  at  first  contended  that  the  power  of  dninir 
this  existed  in  the  Crown,  in  virtue  of  its  ]>rerop:ativc.  A  long  discunsinn  enMwJ 
upon  the  (question.  In  tlic  ParUnmcutanj  lie^ister  h  an  argument,  in  the  form  of 
a  s{)ei'ch,  attributed  to  Lord  Man>field,  thougli  I  believe  not  composed  by  him,  in 
which  all  the  reasoning  against  tlic  dispensing  iK)wer  of  the  Crown  is  enibudicd,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  argiimv.>nts  of  Camden  and  Chatham  were  OTemiled  by  the 
plain  common  sen>e  of  parliament;  and  an  Act  was  passed  to  indemnify  not  only  tiie 
oliicers  who  carried  tlie  order  in  council  into  elTect,  but  the  ministers  whoadriied 
his  Majesty  to  issue  it. 

The  preamble  of  this  Act,  the  7th  Ceorge  III  ,  is  as  follows:^"  Whersi*,  hb 
Majesty,  by  an  order  in  council  bearing  date  the  2(>th  day  of  September  Ia«L  was 
pleased  to  order  that  an  embargo  should  be  laid  upon  all  ships  and  vessels  laden,  or 
to  be  laden,  in  the  ports  of  (jreat  Hritain  with  wheat  or  wheat  flour  to  be  exportrd 
to  foreign  parts,  from  the  date  thereof,  until  the  14ih  day  of  Noveml>cr  fulIowin|r; 
which  order  could  not  be  justified  by  law,  but  was  so  much  for  the  service  of  the 
public,  and  so  necessary  for  the  safety  and  ]:roservation  of  his  Mojesty^s  subjects, 
that  it  ought  to  be  justifii'd  by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  all  i)e;'sons  advising',  or  acting 
under,  or  in  obe<lience  to  the  same,  indemnified." 

I  am  aware  that  these  cases  are  not  immediately  oonm^cted  with  the  subject  it 
present  under  our  consideration,  and  I  (mly  refer  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  khowinj; 
that  parliament  has  unifonnly  and  most  widely  exhibited  extreme  jealousy  in  rvgard 
to  a  suspending  prerogative  on  the  ])art  of  the  thrown,  even  when  it  has  been  calM 
into  action  in  casi^s  of  great  and  admitted  danger.  The  question  before  ns  now  is 
whether  in  tlie  foreign  relations  <»f  tliis  country,  circumstances  have  occurred  which 
justify  ministers  in  having  advi>ed  his  Majesty  to  issue  an  order  in  council  authorizing 
the  detention  of  Dutch  vfsscl<,  and  ])revL'nting  the  intercourse  of  our  own  vessels 
with  the  ports  of  Holland;  and  wlu>ther,  parliament  being  assembled,  such  restric- 
tions on  our  own  cnnnnerce,  and  the  commerre  of  a  friendly  power,  may  be  continual 
for  an  indefinite  period  on  the  st  le  authority  of  the  Cniwn  ?  I  maintain  they  cannr*c 
— that  there  is  no  proof,  no  presuniptl(»n  even,  that  tins  embargfi,  as  it  is  called,  wsf 
imposed,  or  is  now  rontinned  either  as  a  measure  of  necessary  precaution  to  pmtert 
our  own  vessels  fmui  seizure  in  Hidland,  or  as  the  means  of  re.lres^  for  injuries  fn«- 
taine<l  by  Hritish  subject^,  or  as  a  measure  of  hostility  ])reparatory  to  actual 
war.  If  it  can  be  defende<l  on  nt.iie  of  these  groinids,  the  order  in  council  which 
authorizes  the  embargo,  is  an  exercise  of  diseretionary  power  unwarranted  bv  the 
law  and  constitution  of  this  country,  and  at  din.>ct  variance  with  the  public  law  of 
nations. 

We  have  bad  \)n  public  communication  that  hostilities  are  apprehended.  In  tlir 
Speech  from  the  Throne  his  Majesty  says,  *•  The  eMd)arg»i  which  I  had  diKcted  lo 
be  imported  on  the  I)utch  comineree  has  been  etuitinntMl.**  I'his  is  not  a  proper 
description  of  the  act  <if  hi>  Mnjesty.  I'he  onler  in  council  not  only  imposes  an 
embargo  on  Dutch  commerce  in  the  {>orts  of  England,  hut  authorizes  the  forrihl^ 
detenti(m  of  Dutch  vesseN  ujxm  the  high  seas.  An  inibargo,  in  the  ordinarv  st*n« 
of  the  terui,  does  not  in. ply  a  right  to  make  war  on  the  trading  vessels  of  a  countrv 
at  amity  ^^ith  you.  This  onler  in  council  goes  nnieh  further  than  those  which 
hc'ive  generally  been  i>sncd,  even  in  the  contemplation  of  imm(*«liate  hostilities.  Let 
us  see  then,  whetlier  the  state  of  circumstances  existing  betw«>en  Holland  and  lhi« 
country  is  such  as  to  justify  the  resort  to  sueli  nnu>nal  and  extreme  rigour,  llnv 
does  his  Majesty,  in  bis  last  speccji  fn  in  the  Tlinnie,  deseriU'  our  present  relation* 
with   Holland  y      *^  1  have  also  to   regret  that   my  anxious  cudeavouis  to  cdffi 
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a  definitive  arrangement  between  Holland  ami  Holj^ium  have  iiitherto  been 
unsueoossful.  1  found  myself  at  length  eomiH-lled,  in  eorijunetion  with  the  King  of 
the  Fn'neh,  to  take  measures  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  ol  the  loth  of  November, 
lh31. 

"  The  eapture  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  has  in  part  accomplished  that  object; 
but  the  Dutch  government,  still  refusing  to  evacuate  the  rest  of  the  territories  as- 
sii^ned  to  Belgium  by  that  treaty,  the  embargo  which  I  had  directed  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Dutch  commerce  has  been  continued.  Negotiations  are  again  commenced, 
and  you  may  rely  on  their  being  conduete<l  on  my  part,  as  they  have  uniformly  been, 
with  tue  single  view  of  ensuring  to  Holland  and  Helgium  a  separate  existence,  on 
prinripU's  of  natioiKil  -eeuvity  and  independence." 

Why,  surely  this  sijoech  from  the  thron<?  disproves  the  apprehension  of  war.  Here 
ix  not  a  word  about  imminent  danger  of  hostilities,  but  a  public  declaration  that  wo 
have  again  resumed  negotiations  with  a  power  in  amity  with  us.  Is  it  possible  to 
contend  that  British  subjects  have  sustained  any  injury  from  llulland  ?  Can  it  be 
said  that  an  embargo  was  imposed  on  British  commerce  because  the  government 
apprehended  the  seizure  of  Briti>h  vessels?  If  so,  the  result  has  proved  that  they 
were  mistaken.  The  conduct  of  Holland  has  not  justified  your  .suspicion.  She  has 
not  followed  your  cxami)le — she  has  not  seized  our  unanncd  vessels — without  public 
notice  of  her  intentions.  The  language  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  corresponds 
with  the  lanj2:uaLre  of  his  Majesty's  spcecH.  It  denies  the  existence  of  war;  and  if 
it  had  any  meaniu;^  at  all,  it  completely  dispnived  the  apprehension  or  the  proba- 
bility of  hostilities  at  the  time  the  order  in  council  was  issued.  If  the  order  in 
council  was  in  itself  an  act  of  injustice  which,  by  forcing  Holland  to  resist,  made 
war  a  probable  event,  sueh  a  probability  of  war,  originating  in  such  a  cause,  woidd 
be  no  justification  of  the  order.  You  have  no  right  to  create  the  fear  of  war  by 
y  'ur  own  wronir,  and  then  jtistify  that  wrong  by  the  fear  which  is  the  offspring  of 
it.  The  langiia-^e  of  ministers  to  which  I  allude  is  the  .speech  of  the  noble  secretary 
of  state  I  l^)r(l  Palm  r«»ton\  addressel  to  his  constituents.  If  a  minister  discns.se8 
q!H'^tii)ns  of  ])eace  and  war  at  public  meetings,  he  does  it,  I  presume,  advisetlly, 
intentling  to  al>ide  by  what  he  says.  1  cannot  suppose  that  the  declarathms  which 
the  not)le  lord  made  ujifju  the  occasion  I  refer  to,  wen*  intended  merely  to  cajole  his 
c.>ristitiients.  lie  this  as  it  may,  this  speech  is  a  public  intimation,  proceeding  from 
a  minister  of  the  Cronn,  an<l  it  completely  negatives  the  existence  and  the  appro- 
h'Mision  of  war.  The  noble  lord  is  reported  to  have  said: — "  Well,  then,  as  to  the 
tljinl  pledge  of  ])eace— ay,  he  would  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  would  not  be 
daunteil  by  the  erie*  of  Dutch  war,  with  \shicli  his  ears  had  been  assailed.  Why, 
would  g(»ntlemen  believe,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  Dutch  war  at  all?  That 
Knirland  is  at  war  with  no  ])ower,  irreat  or  small;  that  this  Dutch  war  is  a  mere 
{.•reature  of  the  imagination  and  exuberant  fancy  of  those  who  set  up  the  cry?  The 
embargo  here,  and  the  process  of  ejectment  carrying  on  at  Antwerp,  are  not  war 
against  Holland." 

Then  the  French  expedition  was  no  war!  If  that  had  been  war,  the  orders  in 
council  might  have  been  justifie<l,  Inn^ause  then  there  would  have  been  an  apprehen- 
sion of  hostilities;  but  if  the  siege  and  <*a])ture  of  Antwerp) — if  the  surrender  of  o,000 
men  a-*  prisoner-  <jf  war — if  the  slaughter  of  several  hundre<Is  wjis  not  war — and  if 
the  c:ipture  of  Lillo  and  Leifkenshock  (if  that  should  be  efTci'ted  next  spring)  will 
not  be  war — where,  I  ask,  is  your  apprehension  of  hostilities,  and  where  is  the 
justification  of  your  embargo?  The  noble  lonl  says,  that  it  recpiired  a  vivid  fancy 
to  foresee  even  a  i)rospect  of  war,  when  France  marched  70,000  men  through  Bel- 
gium to  atta<'k  Antwerp.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  now,  Antwerp  ha\'ing  surrendered, 
and  the  French  army  having  returne«l — why  is  it  that  for  thirteen  weeks  British 
commerce  has  been  suNpemled,  and  the  armed  vessels  of  his  Majesty  have  been 
ordered  to  seize  on  the  trading  vessels  of  a  friendly  power?  I  {Hfrceive  that  the 
learned  civilian,  the  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  can  hardly  contain  himself 
when  he  hears  a  doubt  raised  as  to  this  being  war.  He  says,  that  it  is  war,  and 
nothing  but  war,  to  seize  by  force  on  the  high  seas  the  vessels  of  another  power. 
Whether  that  seizure  be  war  or  not,  it  is  an  act  of  unparalleled  severity  and  injustice. 
Handy,  indeed,  ha""!  England  resorted  to  a  proceeding  of  this  nature,  even  under  the 
immediate  apprehension  of  war.     I  could  cite  many  iLitances  in  which  Knglaod^ 
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under  such  circumstances,  has  respected  t'le  pn  perty  of  private  traden.     VTkok  w§ 
seized  the  Danish  fleet  at  Cupenliaj^en,  hostilities  were  not  directed  against  tiading 
vessel.     It  was  not  until  after  1  )enniurk  had  seized  trading  vesseu  of  our  own 
country,  that  an  onler  in  council  \\  as  i>suetl  authorizing  the  seizure  of  thein.   When, 
in  1804,  we  hlockadcd  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  Ferrol,  and  tnzed  by  funt 
the  Spanish  fripratos  laden  with  treasure,  no  onler  in  council  was  issued  antboririog 
the  detention  of  tlie  trading  vessels  of  that  country.     In  1803,  when  the  Dalro 
territories  were  occupied  by  the  army  of  France,  one  month  before  the  declaratioD 
of  war  with  the  Batavian  republic,  we  imposed  an  embargo  on  Dutch  ships  in  tbe 
ports  of  this  country^  but  we  did  nut  issue  an  order  in  council  authorizing  the 
detention  of  trading  vessels  on  the  open  seas.     The  principle  of  our  policy,  on  tbae 
occasions,  is  evident.     It  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  England  to  encourage  bvfol 
commerce.     On  that  principle  England  has  acted  at  all  times.     Even  when  hostili- 
ties were  a])prehended,  she  has  wisely  abstained  from  authorizing  the  detentioa  ti 
vessels  engaged  in  innocent  commerce  on  the  o|>cn  seas;  but  here,  whilst  yonaic 
denying  even  the  apprehensioii  of  hostilities,  you  authorize  the  capture  of  privtie 
property;  that  is  to  say,  you  do  that  in  a  time  of  peace,  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
considered  im|)<>litic  and  unjust  to  do  in  the  contemplation  of  war.     This  seizure  of 
the  vesi»cls  of  Holland  on  the  high  seas,  without  a  declaration  of  war — without  ths 
slightest  previous  warning — is  a  grievous  injustice.   And  how  is  it  defended?   Whtf 
are  the  authorities  in  vindication  of  such  an  act,  which  can  be  opposed  to  thoM 
authorities  which  I  have  cited  for  its  condemnation?     The  learned  ciTilian  rdicd 
on  the  authority  of  J^nl  Stowell;  to  what  does  it  amount?     In  deciding  a  case  h 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  that  learned  Judge  deelared  that  an  embargo  was  a  proons 
frequently  resorted  to  by  nations,  not  imnuiliately  connected  with  hostilities.     Who 
doubts  this:*     Who  (loul)ts  that  tiiere  are  ca^cs  in  which  embargo  may  be  resorted 
to — cases  of  extreme  and  extraordinary  emergency,  in  which,  notwithstanding,  there 
may  be  no  danger  of  actual  war?    Tlie  question  Is  not  whether  there  are  such  eases; 
but  whether  this  be  one  of  th?m.     I  admit,  as  I  am  bound  to  adroit,  the  decLtive 
authority  of  J^rd  Stowell;  but  I  deny  that  it  sanctions  this  act  of  power.     All  that 
Lord  Stowell  declares  is,  that  there  may  Ik'  cases  of  embargo  not  immediately  coe- 
nccted  with  hostilities.      li«>])risal  is  one  case.     You  seize  the  vessels  or  oth«r 
pn)jM»i  ty  of  the  subject  of  a  foreign  [wwer,  in  order  to  pn)cure  redress  for  prerioa* 
injuries  sustained  from  that  power  by  your  own  subjects.     The  embargo,  the  srizure, 
may  Im?  resorted  to,  and  yet  there  nuiy  be  no  risk  even  of  eventual  war.     When  onr 
exiRMlitiou  to  the  Scheldt  was  in  preparation,  the  government  of  this  country  impofvii 
a  temporary  embargo  on  tbe  vessels  of  other  countries  tlicn  at  peace  with  us,  bccanie 
we  wished  to  prevent  tbe  enemy  from  obtaining  any  intelligence  respecting  our 
intentions.     Here  was  embargo,  without  fi'iir  of  htMilities,  with  the  parties  wboM 
vessels  were  placed  under  temporary  restraint.    The  detention  of  vessels  of  a  couotiy 
at  |>eace  with  u>i,  may  be  justified  by  the  law  of  natitms  in  a  case  in  which  wc  rcuuirad 
them,  on  a  su(l<ien  emergency,  t(i  eonvey  troops.     Here  would  be  embai^go  and  for- 
cible detention,  justifiiMi  by  efm«ider.itions  of  extreme  necessity  and  public  safelr. 
Here  are  ea<e<  falling  within  the  doetrine  of  lionl  Stowell;  and  the  arguments  of 
the  learned  civilian  amount  to  this — be(*au«e  there  are  some  cases  of  embargo,  not 
conniTted  with  hostilities*,  recognised  by  Lord  Stowell,  therefore  Lord  Stowdl^ 
authority  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  this  particular  act  of  power.     It  may  be  said 
that  Holland  has  ueled  unjustly,  or  unfairly,  towards  the  new  state  of  Relgium;  but 
I  deny,  even  if  this  bo  true,  that  we  are  justified  by  the  law  of  nations  in  author- 
izing reprisals  on  II(dland  for  injuries  committed  by  her  on  a  third  party.     I  deny 
that  you  have  a  right,  in  onler  to  re(]res<  the  wrong  of  a  third  party,  to  lay  an  em- 
bargr)  on  the  slii]is  of  tbe  ]>ower  all<g(Mi  to  have  committed  the  wrong,  and  still  Ir^ 
on  those  of  your  own  sulijeets.     Vatl<'l  expressly  cfrndemns  such  a  proceeding;  sad 
he  lefers  to  a  rase  when>in  injury  had  Uimi  sustained  by  the  Knights  of  ^lulta  from 
Holland,  and  wherein  Kngland  grantiHl  reprisals  against  ll(dland;  and  contcodt 
that  such  n'])risals  wereedntrary  to  the  law  of  natious.     lu  respect  to  reprisals  sad 
in  resp<>ct  to  the  right  of  espousing  this  quarrel  of  a  thini  power,  Vattcl  obsenres— 
"Hut  to  grant  reprisals  against  a  nation,  in  favtnir  of  foreigners,  is  to  set  hinurif 
up  as  judge  Ix'tween  that  nation  and  those  foreigners,  which  no  sovereign  hit 
a  right  to  do.    If  it  be  objected  that  we  may  e9|)ouse  the  quarrel  of  aooCbtf 
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state  in  a  war  which  appears  to  us  to  be  just,  the  case  is  different.  In  granting 
succours  ugaiHSt  a  nation,  wo  do  not  detain  her  property  or  her  people  that  haj)- 
|>en  to  be  within  our  territories  under  the  public  taith;  and,  in  declaring  war  against 
her,  we  sutf'er  her  to  withdraw  her  subjects  and  her  effects.  There  are  ca^es  in 
'which  repri>als  would  be  greatly  condeuinabic,  even  when  a  declarution  of  war 
would  not  be  so.  When  the  (juestion  which  constitutes  the  ground  ot  a  dispute 
relates  not  to  an  act  of  violence,  or  an  idjiiry  received,  but  to  a  contested  right, 
it  is  a  declaration  (»f  war  that  ought  to  tollow  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  allow 
justice  by  pucitic  measures,  and  not  reprisals,  which,  in  such  a  case,  would 
only  be  real  acts  of  hostility  without  a  declaration  of  war,  and  would  be  contrary 
to  public  faith.*' 

The  learned  civilian,  liowever,  contends,  that  we  may  interfere  by  force  to  redress 
the  injuries  of  a  third  power,  and  triumphantly  refers  to  a  cose  in  modern  times,  in 
which  Kn^'land  directed  reprisals  for  injuries  sustained,  not  by  England,  but  by 
Hanover.  He  says,  that  on  the  invasion  of  Hanover  by  the  Prussian  troo])S  in  ISOfi, 
we  laid  an  embargo  upon  the  Prussian  vessels,  and  assigned  the  invasion  of  Hanover 
as  the  sole  cause  of  our  interference.  If  I  do  not  destroy  thi&  Prussian  precedent 
from  the  foundation — if  I  do  not  show  that,  so  far  from  supporting  the  learned 
civilian's  argument,  it  is  conclusive  'n  my  favour — I  will  abar.don  the  question  alto- 
gether. I  will  show,  that  so  far  from  the  order  in  council,  la}ing  an  embargo 
on  Prussian  vessels,  having  been  issued  in  retortion,  or  by  way  of  reprisals  for  the 
invasion  of  Hanover,  it  was  on  account  of  previous  injuries  inflicted  by  Pru-ssia  on 
I3ritish  commerce.  The  order  in  council  referrinl  to  by  the  learned  civdian  states, 
that — *•  Whereas  his  Maje>ty  has  received  advice  that  the  king  of  Pru.>sia  has  taken 
possession  of  various  parts  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  and  other  portions  of  his 
Maje.>ty*s  dominions;  and  whereas  the  king  of  Prussia  has  also  notified,  that  all 
]iriti.^h  ships  shall  be  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  certain 
other  ports  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  not  suffered  to  enter  and  trade  therewith,  in 
violation  of  the  ju^t  rights  and  interests  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  contrary  to 
the  law  and  [)ractice  of  nations  in  amity  with  each  other;  his  Majesty,  by  the  advice 
of  his  Privy  Council,  hereby  orders,  that  an  embargo  be  laid  upon  all  vessels  belong- 
ing to  his  Prussian  Majesty  at  present  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.*' 

Now  it  a[>}H'ars,  from  this  order,  that  so  far  from  tlie  invasion  of  Hanover  being 
assigned  as  the  sole  cause  for  the  imposition  of  the  embargo,  there  is  another  impor- 
tant fejison  alleged — namely,  the  injury  inflicted  upon  British  commerce;  which, 
of  conr>e,  was  a  suflicient  ground  to  justify  the  proceeding.  But  (his  is  not  all. 
Soon  after  the  issue  of  this  order  in  council,  his  Majesty  maile  a  communication  to 
parliament,  to  which  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House: — "While  the  violent  and 
unjusiiliable  procctnlings  of  Prussia  were  directed  solely  against  the  Electorate  of 
Hanover,  his  Britannic  .Majesty  was  advised  by  his  ministers  *  to  forbear  all  recourse 
to  his  British  subjects'  in  supp<jrt  of  his  rights;  and  to  content  himself  with 
'remonstrating'  by  amicable  negotiation  against  the  injury  he  had  sustained,  and 
resting  his  claim  for  reparaticm  on  the  mcxleration  of  his  conduct,  on  the  justice  of 
hii>  representation,  and  on  the  common  interest  which  Prussia  lieriiclf  must  ulti* 
m;^tely  feel,  to  resist  a  system  destructive  of  all  legitimate  ])ossi>ssion.  But  when, 
instead  of  receiving  assurances  conformable  to  tins  just  ex|)ectation,  his  Miyesty 
was  infonned  that  the  determination  had  been  taken  of  excluding,  by  force,  the 
vessels  and  coninKKlitics  of  (ireat  Britain  from  |>orts  and  countries  under  the  law- 
ful dominion  or  forcible  control  of  Prussia,  it  was  impossible  for  his  Majesty  longer 
to  delay  to  act,  without  neglecting  the  tii7>t  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  |»iH)ple.  The 
dignity  of  his  Crown,  and  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  equally  forbade  his  acquies- 
cing in  this  opcii  an<l  unprovoked  aggression," 

And  this  is  the  case  on  which  the  learned  civilian  relies  in  order  to  disprove  my 
argument  that  the  wrongs  of  third  ])owers  ought  not  to  bo  redressed  by  means  of 
reprisal!  So  fir  from  alleging  the  invasion  of  Hanover  as  the  sole  ground  of  hostile 
proceetiings  again>t  Prussian  vessels,  his  Majesty  informed  his  ])arliament,  in  sub- 
stance, if  it  was  only  the  inva^^ion  of  Hanover  of  which  he  had  to  complain,  he  would 
not  have  iinposiHl  restrictions  on  the  commerce  between  England  and  Prussia,  and 
that  it  was  not  until  the  ships  of  his  own  subjects  had  been  refused  admission  tn 
Prussian  ports  Hi  at  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  direct  the  embargo  on  FrussiuQ 
88— Vol.  II 
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vessels,     Tlte  l-jarncd  civilian  stated,  that  there  were  negotiations  carrying  on  ^iti 
Holland  of  great  importance,  which  might  have  tertniuatcd  in  general  ui.r.  u  t«r 
liuUand  made  wliat  he  considers  just  concessions.     Now,  I  poMtively  dci  y  thjtvrc 
have  a  right  to  wield  this  prerogative  of  tlie  frown  as  an  instrument  of  negutiaiivL 
1  deny  that  the  king  is  empowered  to  sus])end  the  law,  and  to  fetter  the  comnxric 
of  his'  sulijeets,  on  tiic  gnniiul  that,  hy  such  an  exercise  of  authority,  he  maj  p*-^ 
sihly  compel  a  foreign  ]>ower  with  whom  he  is  negotiating,  into  submission  tn  h.s 
views,     'i'here  is  an  end  of  all  security  to  weaker  powers  from  the  maxims  of  puli.c 
law,  if  they  may  be  overruleil,   at   the  di.^cretion  of  the  strf>ngcr,  on  such  vajvt 
allegations  of  state  neees>ity  and  public  policy.     Mini>ters  nmy  think  the  kii:g  *( 
Holland  unreasonable  and  ub^tinate  in  refu>ing  to  deliver  up  tiie  jios^e^sion  of  f  r:.' 
assigned  to  Heigium;  but  1  deny  that  therefore  they  have  a  right  to  place  an  tii- 
bargo  on  the  ships  of  that  nation.    It  is  a  matter  for  negotiation,  which  may  |ieriuji 
end  in  war;  but,  in  tlie  ])re>ent  state  of  things,  ministers  have  no  right,  bccaa^ 
the  detention  of  vessels  is  a  le.>s  forcible  act  tiian  war,  to  resort  to  such  a  pruvcfC* 
ing.      There  are  recognised  stales  of  peace  and  war;   the  actual  conimonceineti  if 
hostilities  requires  a  declaration  of  war,  but  such  an  intermediate  state  asrlia'io 
which  we  now  are  witli  a  nation  in  amity  with  us  is  a  thing  unknown  before.    'It.: 
country  ought  to  be  the  last  to  establish  a  precedent  of  this  nature.    I  tiill  not  va:cr 
into  the  merits  of  the  (piestion  at  issue  betwiH'n  Holland  ai.d  Belgium — I  will  c;m 
suy  a  word  with  respect  to  the  course  of  policy  which  government  lia^  punudL 
because  this  is  not  a  Ht  occasion  fordoing  so.    For  the  sake  of  argument  I  wiUaidaJ: 
all  that  ministers  have  said,  as  to  the  im{K)rtance  of  cnni]ielling  Holland  to  cots^j 
with  the  wishes  of  the  allied  powers;  but  I  do  not  the  less  deny,  that  there  is  a  ri^t 
inlierent  in  the  Crown  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  eonmien*e  of  tliis  country,  spa 
on  that  of  an  ally,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  the  ac(|uieseenee  of  HollauJ.     h 
is  too  much  that,  on  a  mere  allegation  of  state  necessity,  the  trade  of  the  cocDtrr 
shoidd  have  been  su>»i»ended  for  thirteen  weeks    by  an    Order  in   Council,  sj'**- 
**  Charles  (Jreville.''     What  grievous  calamities  niu>t  be  cuu«>ed  by  this  Ordtr  i 
Council!     What  opp»»rlunities  does  it  furnish  for  improper  practices!     IaI  it  nit  :* 
sujjposed  that,  in  referring  to  the  danger  of  a  prectdent,  I  am  inferring  that  il.ei«« 
Inih  really  oe.cr.rre.l.     Tluit  is  not  the  ease,  f<jr  I  have  heard  of  no  instance  of  al»5-^. 
It  is  evident,   however,  that  a  state  of  restricte«l  tiade.  oeeasionod   hv  Ordt-r*  - 
Council,  ailords  opportunities  for  conferring  undue  favour  upon  particular  p«rvcL 
The  law  of  the  land  gixes  to  all  jK'rsons  the  privilege  of  trading  wiih  other  iistiii- 
but  >Uien  that  law  i^  suspended,  ministers  claim,  and  perhaps  it  is  neces^arv  ;:;i 
they  should  possess,  the  ri':ht  of  remitting  the  order  in  certain  cases.     But,  wiV»  »r 
abu>e  occurs  or  nni,  us  regards  our  own  merchants,  what  a  terrible  wrong  m!i»i!« 
sustainetl  by  foreign  merchants  whose  vessels  are  seized  S*     Civilisation  and  ivii»«- 
nient    appear  to  lujve  matle  little  ])mgress  in  regulating  our  iutereour^e  >»:tl  i 
ftiieign  power.     We  re\ert  for  our  preeetlents  to  ages  of  barbaristni,  nlu-n  ir.iu::^* 
and  measures  of  retaliation  were  <lireetid  — not  against  the  state — but  again?:  != 
innocent  subjects  (d*  that  state.     At  this  {)criod,  \ilicn  we  discountenance  p!u:-* 
by  armies  on  land,  are  we,  in  Kngland.  to  encourage  it  by  si  a  upon  iU-fiCccic!4 
tra»ler>y     1  say  that  these  acts  and  dten.es  are  the  acts  and  decrecy  if  ti:iri<Ln.& 
and  ijoI  of  ci'.ilisation.     You  seize  upon  vessels  pn»ecf<ling  fmni  a  Dutch  eoltn  ^ 
Holland,  theeaptains  of  which  have  ncM-r  heard  of  \our  di>pute  with  tluir  Cf^tin 
and  nteived  no  notice  whatever  of  the  hijzard  whiefi  they  lun!     You  ilo  n«'i  au':*>- 
rize  thi'dcienlion  of  vessels  of  war.  Xo;  you  revi  rse  the  practice  which  iIu^chue*^ 
has    liillowid    in  former  instance>.  by  iriuking  war,  not  upon  arnieti    ^c»m1*-.  t^ 
deleneile^<  merchant  >hip.«;  and  you  not  only  take  possession  of  tha<e  in  hit  >*- 
port-,  bnf  .oeize  U{>on  others  on  the  open  sea,  in  spite  of  Hale*s  exulting  deeUrM  *'• 
—  -(I'll'  III  iht  r  unit  tmrrrtt'.     If  tlie  cargo  on  Imanl  a  ship  thus  >eized  bt?  i»f  a  ruTi-:- 
able  nature,  the  governm«-nt  kindly  i-ennits  it  to  be  landed;  that  is  tu  sav,  s.!t* 
a  ve->el  ladin  with  sugar  has  shippiMl  a  quantity  of  water  during  a  long  uy«i». 
and  the  si  gar  is  daily  melting  away,  ])erniis>ii.n  is  given  to  have  it  placol'i£> 
JIriti>h  wanlnnise.  Tljemere  process  of  nnh'a<iir;g  and  relt>ading  is  a  i>ij>iii\e  .r;.'* 
in  such  a  ea-e.     An  instance  of  this  kind  ha>  oeeurri'<I  within  the  last   nmut:  .'i** 
1  lH■lie^e  that  tlie  c.iptain  iii'  the  \cs<el.  having  im  instructions  to  regulate  h>  »vfr 
duet,  refused  to  land  his  cargo.      'I'lie  bugar  is  no:  perniitttd  to  be  iniroztvii  tirUJ 
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purposes  of  refining,  but  must,  be  lodged  in  warehouses,  and  shipped  again  when  the 
embargo  shall  ci'a^t'.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  however,  the  loss  will  mainly  lull 
upon  the  British  insurers;  lor  1  apprehend  that  most  of  the  vessels  are  insured.  I  do 
uot  know  whether  the  insurers  are  by  law  bound  to  make  good  losses  occasioned  in 
this  manner,  but  I  am  informed  that  such  is  the  high  feeling  of  honour  on  the  part  of 
iiriti.sh  insurers,  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  they  will  voluntarily  bear  the  loss. 

The  subject  is  one  deeply  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  I  wish 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  be  directed  to  it,  for  the  pur|)oses  of  deciding  whether 
f)r  not  it  is  just  and  fitting  to  persevere  in  the  maintenance  of  such  onlers  in  council. 
It  may  be  said,  that  the  ohUt  has  been  issued  to  j»romote  some  great  object  of 
state  pohey.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  whieh  has 
dictateii  the  issuing  ot'  the  order  in  council;  for  I  will  now  put  out  of  consideration 
the  legal  and  constitutional  (|ue>tion.  Taking  the  case,  however,  on  the  showing 
of  ministers  themselves — admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  public  inte- 
rest re(|uires  the  immediate  arrangement  of  the  dispute  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
piucn — is  there  not  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  revocation  of  the  order  will  facilitate 
the  settlement  of  the  extremely  (iitiicult  and  complicated  question  at  present  pending? 
A  eonferenee  took  place  between  Holland  and  IWlgium  and  the  Five  Powers  of 
Europe.  'J'hc  five  powers  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  a  treaty  which  has  been 
lately  enforced :  but  three  of  iliose  powers  refused  to  take  part  in  any  attempt  to 
compel  Holland  by  force  to  comply  with  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty.  The  main 
object  of  the  onvt-ntion  between  Kngland  and  France  was  the  recovery  of  Antwerp, 
and  the  forts  depending  upon  it,  fnxn  the  dominion  of  Holland.  That  object  the 
kiuijj's  speech  states  to  have  been  attained.  Antwerp  and  the  forts  immediately 
dependent  upon  it  have  been  reeovereil;  the  French  army  has  marched  back  into 
Franct*;  why  then  shoidd  the  Kn;;lish  order  in  council  be  retainwi?  Is  there  any 
thing  inc(;n>istent  with  the  iionour  of  Kngland  in  revoking  it?  What  is  the  conse- 
quence of  that  order  ?  Since  it  was  issued,  the  Scheldt  has  been  closed  against  the 
%e-sels  of  I'hialand  and  France.  If  the  order  should  be  revoked,  would  not  the 
Scheldt  be  opcnetl?  Is  not  the  order  in  council  at  present  the  chief  impeiliment  to 
the  renewal  of  nct^otiation^?  The  three  jiowers  retused  to  take  part  in  our  forcible 
measures:  a  poriiun  of  those  forcible  measures  continues  in  the  existence  of  the 
order  in  e«>uncil.  (.'an  the  three  powers  again  take  part  in  the  negotiations  until  it 
be  withdrawn 'r  Or  will  Holland  consent  to  negotiate  with  France  and  England, 
excluding  the  three  powers  from  the  negotiation  ?  Will  she  treat  with  the  powers 
"whti  have  re>orted  to  tbrce,  and  reject  the  aid  of  other  j)owers  which  were  adverse 
to  the  em])loyment  of  force?  Is  not,  in  truth,  this  order  in  council  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  renewal  (jf  negotiation  ? 

It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  that  the  real  motive  for  this  order  in  council  is  the 
hope  that  the  .severities  whieh  it  authorizes  will  indispose  the  people  of  Holland 
towards  their  own  government,  and  thus  coerce  that  government  into  submission  to 
our  will.  IJeware  Iwiw  you  rely  on  the  effect  of  unjust  severity !  There  are  pres- 
5unM  which  eombin(>,  instead  of  dissipating,  the  elements  of  national  strength. 
There  an>  trials  to  whieh  nations  are  ex])osed,  in  which  the  public  spirit  is  retined 
and  purifie<l  from  the  dregs  of  ba^^er  passions — in  which  there  arises  that  holy  flame 
of  reai>tanee  to  wrong,  whieh  reilrcises  the  intMpialitics  of  physical  foree,  and  con- 
founds the  calculations  that  rely  on  the  influence  of  ordinary  motives.  Fear  is  a 
powerful  uKJtive;  self-interest  is  a  powerful  motive;  in  onlinary  times  much  will  be 
endured  frou)  the  lt)ve  of  repose,  and  from  the  habits  which  commereial  industry 
engenders;  but  there  have  been  periiKls  in  the  history  of  many  nations — there  have 
bi*en  pericKls  in  the  history  of  our  own — above  all,  there  have  been  periods  in  the 
hi«*tory  of  that  Holland  which  is  now  the  object  of  our  disnleasure,  when  fear  and 
interest,  ami  the  love  of  repo>:e,  and  the  habits  of  (H'aceful  industry,  have  been  as 
du>t  in  the  balance  compareil  with  the  sense  of  indignity  and  wrong,  and  the  spirit 
of  heroic  fortitude  that  is  rouseil  by  unjust  aggression.  From  a  strong  impression 
that  the  measiin's  we  are  now  pursuing  will  provoke  resistance  rather  than  ensure 
Bubmisnidn — fiom  serious  doubts  whether  they  are  in  conformity  with  our  own 
municii)al  law,  and  with  the  law  of  natitms — whether  they  are  not  equally  opposed 
ti»  public  policy  a>  to  public  justice — I  earnestly  press  these  considerations  upon  the 
attention  of  government  and  of  parliament. 
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Dr.  Lushington,  the  Attornev-generalp  and  Visconnt  Falmenton  U&bd 

the  House,  the  latter  stating  that  there  was  no  intention  whaterer  of  intcrfeny 
with  the  aifairs  of  Holland,  much  less  with  any  of  her  interests.  The  olgeet  of  th« 
country  was  to  make  Belgium  independent,  and  to  be  independent  ahe  aut  te 
])ro^]M.Tou8,  and  by  that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  HoUaimI  would  bt  befS 
consulted. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 


NEW  BUSINESS  OF  TUE  DOUSE. 
Febbuart  20,  1833. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  tbia  aubjeet  bavia| 
been  read, — 

Lord  Althorp  then  read  the  motion  as  originally  proposed.  He  anticipated  na.-s 
convenience  wuuhl  result  from  liie  new  arrangement;  but  if  it  akiiuld  pro^e other- 
wise, as  it  was  only  an  experiment,  the  House  might  review  their  decision. 

Sir  RoiiiiBT  Perl  wished  the  noble  lonl  would  sftate,  fur  the  iiifurmatioQ  of  ik 
House,  what  he  meant  to  do  with  res{)ect  to  election  petitions  P  Aa  tbc  Uw  of 
election  now  stood,  the  first  proceeding  of  the  House  on  the  days  fixed  for  balluicf 
for  election  committees  was  that  ballot  itself.  If  tiie  same  rule  wan  to  be  applicalM 
under  the  proposod  new  arrangement,  election  committees  muAt  be  ch<«enatu« 
o^clock,  and  if  100  members  were  not  present  then,  the  House  must  aiijourn,  and  thtf 
day  would  be  lost  for  all  the  par|)ose:4  of  public  businefis.  He  put  ii  to  the  im>^4i 
lord  whether  he  could  ex(>ect  the  attendance  of  100  meuil>ers  at  twelve  o*clock?  Bill 
if  sufliL'ient  members  did  assemble  by  one  o*cliM;k  to  go  to  a  ballut,  the  whole  of  tk 
time  would  be  consumed  between  one  and  three  o*clock,  and  no  opportunity  vosM 
be  atfonied  of  presenting  petitions. 

Lord  Althorp  did  not  mean  the  ])lan  to  apply  todays  on  which  election  coaiaut*t8i 
were  to  bo  seiecleil.     Those  days  must  neoe>sarily  be  exceptions. 

Sir  R<>b(Tt  Peel  said,  the  abandonment  of  the  plan  on  ballot-days  maile  amitnil 
alteration  in  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  and  certainly  avoided  one  gmt 
diliiculty  that  must  have  arisen  from  its  adoption.  The  noble  lord  pro|iakcd  thai  if 
a  House  were  not  made  at  one  o'clock  the  Speaker  was  to  adji'um  until  firt;  M 
would  not  that  be  inconvenient,  not  only  to  the  Speaker,  but  tu  hnn.  nwiirV* 
themselves?  Again,  the  noble  lonl  said,  that  it  would  often  occur  that  a  HsM 
was  not  made  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  lie  expedient  tluKlfti 
Speaker  should  wait  tiil  one  oVlock.  If  this  were  tu  be  the  case,  would  it  sol  b 
bettor  to  appoint  the  latter  hour  as  the  period  of  meeting?  By  waiting  aa  U* 
just  so  much  time  would  be  thrown  away.  Again,  the  noble  lord  would  pkasiii 
recollect  that  if  a  member  was  (tresent  at  prayers,  he  was  entitled,  by  tlie  coamf 
of  the  House,  to  retain  his  place  for  the  evening.  This  regulation  was  of  eoaate^ 
able  importance  to  those  hon.  members  who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  dehstt  rf 
the  evening;  but,  by  the  new  regulation  of  the  noble  lord,  to  entitle  them  tolkef 
places,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  here  at  twelve  or  one  o'dwlli 
prayers.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  there  were  several  matters  of  arrangaoictt  fa 
after-consideration  :  why  not,  then,  pastfrnne  this  alteration  until  he  had  couidcf^ 
them?  The  convenience  of  all  the  members  should  be  consulted  in  a  matter  of  Be 
kind,  \ihioh  was  not  the  case  in  the  pro])OHitlon  of  tiie  noble  lord.  He  sbouUldi 
also  to  know  what  wa^  to  be  done  with  a  dobate  that  was  not  oouclodcd  a!  lb 
prescrilKMl  hour?  [Lonl  Althorp:  to  cea>e,  and  be  adjourned  to  the  neit  diT-i 
lie  d4)uhti*<l  the  policy  of  that  arran;;oment — and  whether  it  wunkl  be  fctuud  Io«(A 
at  all.  Thoy  were  now  almot  to  coiunieiKre  the  ballots  for  electiuo  coiuniittett;  S'd 
lliero  wore  no  less  than  forty  olootion  (lelilifms  to  l>e  dis{K)sed  of.  At  least  two  din 
in  eaoh  wook  ntii^t  bi>  resi*rviMl  for  the  ballots;  and  tm  thi*se  days,  ai-coniinff  IniW 
noli!e  lord,  hi^  ]ilan  was  not  applicable.  It  would  be  infinitely  Itetter  then,  iakii 
opiiiion.  to  p(.>>t}>(ine  this  arrangoniont  until  after  the  election  |H*tition^  wervdepvci 
of,  tlian  to  pnss  it  at  proent.  Again  the  interval  belvieeu  tbrec  and  five  voaMU 
found  extromoly  inconvetiiont.     He  did  not  suppose  that  there  would  be  i 
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•ttendanee  of  inemben  at  tba pniseiiniiDn  of  nedtrona:  but  tf  tbcra  iTioiilil  he,  fl 
HnoM  wu  fo  Mpante  at  thrte;  «od  it  wojld  be  hardlrpMiib)*  to  net  raembtn 
tegntbsr  at  Atb  in  snlBcieiit  number  Id  commeace  piibtfo  biuIriMi-  The  iatervil 
wu  either  loo  long  or  too  iliort ;  It  might  do  •terj  irell  for  tbcne  wito  resided  in  Hm 
vieinltf  nf  the  Hour,  but  it  wonU  Dcter  do  for  tbo'^e  wlio  liied  wX  a  dtttanoeL  It 
would  hold  out  an  inducement  iu  gn  home,  aiid  it  would  be  impoMihle  to  get  nwabwi 
back  to  the  Uuuw  in  a  couple  ol  honra.  The  beinl  pbn  would  be,  Ifaat  tfaa  HonM 
ahould  meet  earlier,  and  continue  i^itiing  unli)  the  ba-inesi  of  the  nig^t  had  beeo  fot 
through.  He  preferred  the  pkii  of  the  commiltee  of  last  year  to  this  plan;  ahbongh 
be  knew  that  there  were  objeel  ions  (o  [hat.  The  Chairman  of  Ways  aod  Mtoti,  H 
must  be  recollected,  presided  when  some  of  the  most  important  bu^Mi  of  tiM 
'  country  was  transacted.  The  House,  tbon,  might  meet  at  three  o'oloek  nader  lib 
presidency ;  and  bj  this  Brrangi>inGnt  great  relief  would  he  affbrded  to  the  Speabgr; 
He  was  sure  that  he  need  not  «uj,  that  the  experience  which  the  Chunna  of  WiM 
■nd  Means  had  of  the  rules  of  t)ic  liouiie,  would  enable  hrni  to  pNMrve  onfar,  and 
■ee  that  the  business  was  proc«cJed  with,  with  regularity.  It  wai  on  tb««  gBHMJl 
that  he  should  prefer  the  iDggestions  of  the  committee  of  laat  fc«r,  tv  ue  fl—  '' 
proposed  by  the  liable  lord. 
'Hie  resolutions  were  nltiroately  agreed  to. 


MEROHANT  TAILORS'  COUPAHT. 
FaBRcan  21,  183S. 

Mr.  Attwood  presented  a  Petition  from  the  Warden  and  Members  ofthe  Onmpai^  j 
of  Merchant  Tadors,  praying  the  House  to  rescind  the  petition  of  Hugh  K.  FntuksL;'* 
presented  the  other  erening,  as  the  petition  contained  gross  Ilbcb  on  the  said  ——-■■ 
pany;  and  that  the  House  woald  devi>e  some  meotii  of  preTcnting  the  abuse 
rlxht  of  petiiiuning,  and  thereby  restrain  an  indlTldnal  bosa  li^tiriog  the  i ' 
of  honourable  and  respectable  persons.  He  was  fbtly  prepared  to  show 
conduct  of  the  Corporation  of  Merchant  Tailors  had  dmu  Rueh,  U  all  tin 
challenge  the  strictest  investigation. 

On  the  Motion  for  bringing  up  the  Petition. — 

8iB  Rosaar  Paai.  (in  reply  to  Lord  Althorp)  s»d,  diat  even  aoconUog  to  Iha 
noble  lord's  own  showing,  the  dear  and  regular  conrae  to  be  pnrmed  woold  M 
for  the  House  to  rescind  the  nnler  of  reference  which  Itad  beeo  HMda.     Bjr  d 
noble  lord's  own  admission,  it  was  maaifeai  that  the  petitioB  bad  bem  raAsmd  tot 
improper  tribunal,  and  placed  Wyond  the  eoolrol  of  that  Hmiae,  But* 
than  an  act  ofjustice  to  all  parties  to  have  it  broiulit  baek  ud  pbead  OB  theirlll 
that  they  might  dispose  of  it  as  they  should  thtok  fltf    Uanj  tootima  ft*  IWf' 
■linilar  orders  had  been  made.  I'hose  who  thotight Dial  ibeecnmittMbBdnotp 
deal  with  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  ineipedient  to  give  the  eoia    *' 
or  that,  even  if  the  committee  possessed  It,  that  it  could  not  be  b 
ought  surely  to  agree  on  the  pn>priety  of  rescioding  the  order,     il  wm  i 
Hiy,  that  the  committee  could  ikot  take  cognisance  of  the  matter;  batll 
proper  course  to  be  pnrsaed  would  be,  he  submitted,  for  the  Bouae  to  n 
eoarse  they  had  taken.     He  could  appeal  to  the  Speaker  whether  dale  had 
done  in  the  case  of  a  petition  on  the  subject  of  icotHind-iot  tat«i^  wbM 
referred  to  a  wrong  committee  daring  the  last  seedon,  but  whieh,  ea  tba  ■ 
of  the  Speaker,  had  subsequently  been  withdrawn.     Notwith 
of  his  hot),  friend  to  submit  the  ]>riiate  slhln  of  lb*  e< 

that  the  HoU!e  would  not  sancilim  any  su  ""    ' 

Ilonse  had  no  more  power  to  ogicn  tuch  tr 

Bpon  the  investigation  of  the  circunistauoet  of  any  ol 

the  kingdom.    It  was  true  thatan  appeal  ndgbtbaiMdatatbfCoaftofKiiig'eB 

for  the  correction  of  any  abase  that  might  eslai  in  the  adndoiitiulaa  of  lh»  Ikai 

public  companies  of  this  dew:ri|)iiuii.    Tbattribsiiat  waaannadiritbaBitdasUfe 

to  enter  upon  tbe  eiamination  of  sueb  qnailioaat  and,  if  an;  iMptepet  v  fl_ 

perrenlen  of  the  fundi  of  tbe  Merchant  TaUtn'  Coiapmy  hai  Mm  p^Mt^ 


t  centpaBj  to  aanHii/,  bo&MlJ 
i;  tor  tb<7  moat  all  M  dtf  Mv  J 
I,  tbaa  tbmr  wonU  hiTO  to«iip  I 
other  bidinf  aUnbllihoiw*  Ir- 


"'-*'**^  ' 'iir-'^T 
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remedy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  of  that  court,  and  did  not  rat  with  ll^ 
IIou<<o.  lie  was  not  prepared  to  ray  whether  or  not  the  charity  commiMioiwn  W 
the  power  to  entertain  such  matters  {  hut  if  they  had  not,  he  for  one  wouid  havtH 
objectidn  tt)  sueli  a  power  being  extended  to  them,  and  that  the  petition  ■llodrdtt 
should  l)e  refern>d  to  them;  wherefore  he  hoped  the  House  would  see  thepnprielf 
of  rescinding  the  order  in  Question. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE  LIGHTHOUSES. 
Fkbbuabt  21,  1833. 

^Tr.  Hume  moved  for  retunis  of  tlie  charges  to  which  the  countiy  was  sni 
for  the  maintenance  and  ex{KMise  of  lighthouses  on  the  coast.  The  hon.  gvntkan. 
in  the  course  of  his  sjKHM'h,  complained  that  the  kin^^s  prerogative  was  grossly  ahawi 
in  renewing  leases  of  lighthouses  to  private  individuals  and  for  their  own  pritili 
benefit. 

Mr.  Robinson  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Roukkt  Pkkl  did  not  ri^e  to  contest  the  general  principle  that  had  been  lud 
do.vn  upon  the  subject;  for  bi>  own  opinion  was,  tha  whatever  might  be  tlie  vestd 
in'erests  of  individuals  in  the>e  lighthouses,  it  wouhl  be  better  to  make  a  compeib*- 
tion  to  such  [u^rsons,  and  to  put  the  whole  of  the  lights  under  some  public  departnwuL 
He  ro.^o,  howi'ver,  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  the  mis-statement  that  hadlwa 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester  (Mr.  Robinson),  ami  lie  most  positiwiT 
denied  that  there  was  the  slightest  ground  for  the  imputation  which  the  hon.  ncnkr 
had  ca!?t  upon  the  administration  of  which  lie  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  the  honour  cffofB- 
ing  a  part.  He  most  ixi.vitivcly  contradicted  the  assertion,  that  there  had  becanf 
doire  on  the  ])art  of  the  late  admini<t ration  to  convert  these  lighthouses  into  i 
moans  of  jobbing,  or  to  draw  from  them  any  advantages  whatever.  The  Dukerf 
Wellington's  administration  certainly  did  renew  the  leases  of  two  lighthouses  in  l^a 
which  had  fallen  in  during  that  year,  and  a  right  to  a  renewal  of  which  was  cbiaA 
by  two  individuals  wlu>  po<.>ossr(i  in  them  a  vc*.ttMl  interest.  To  be  Hure.  if  thckMt 
hlid  Ix'cn  rcncwctl  to  por-ons  who  sup|>orted  the  administration  in  ]uirliameni,  or  u 
pcrM>n<  vtlio^c  siijiport  rnif^ht  be  calculated  U]M)n  in  eonsec|uencc  of  such  rpneval% 
then  he  a<'kn(iwlr«i^'^e<l  that  there  might  a]ipcar  u.  vrinia  fnvie  su^i^pieion  of  jobbirt 
Jhit  both  of  the  leases  had  been  rcnewetl  to  a  nobleman  and  to  a  memlwr  of  parib- 
mcnt,  both  of  whom  had  always^  l>ecn  in  habits  of  the  most  active  o]);iositioD  m 
iniiii>ter<,  and  whose  characters  placet!  them  al>ove  all  suspicion  that  any  such  favoci 
c»iuld  intbienre  tlieir  public  eonduet.  What,  then,  woultl  liecome  of  the  suspirifi 
that  the  renewaN  had  been  ^rr.inted  from  motives  of  political  jobbing?  Thotro 
in<)ivi(hKd>  to  >\htini  he  luul  alhuU^l  wert*  Lord  nra^bmoke,  and  Mr.  Coke  of  Nori^ 
What  object,  wliat  motive,  but  a  scu'se  of  ju>tiee  could  have  influenced  ministei^w 
grant  the  renewals  to  t>u)  ^ueh  individual.^?  Mr.  Coke*s  memorial  had  »tatedtfctf 
the  lhingetu>>  li^'bth(»use,  the  lease  <»r  which  he  >\i*hed  to  Im?  renewed,  bad  origiotl'? 
been  built  b\  hi-*  relative,  the  Karl  of 'I'hanet,  at  his  own  expense  and  ii|ion  hiM« 
gnuin<l.  It',  (lieu,  the  propt  rty  was  his.  and  it  was  built  upon  bis  own  estate,  on  »fc« 
]»r)n(-iple  e(»ul(l  the  government  take  the  li^'hthou^'e  without  making  an  adi«q'-3tr 
c<»ui]'rn-ation  to  the  individual!*'  The  ha<(*s  in  this  case  had  been  renewed  for  W 
years  :  und.  whether  it  wa*.  j»oliticor  not  to  renew  them,  be  liopcd  be  had  said  eaoeck 
to  >hi»\\  that  no  party  inttTest  whatever  had  in  the  least  inHueni:i.Hl  the  transartit'C 

After  a  briet  di>cu>sion  the  returns  were  onlernl. 


PUHLICATION  OF  TIIK  VOTKS  OF  iMKMBERS. 

Fkuri^uy  IM,  ls.1.1. 

Mr.  Jljirvey  concluded  a  brief  speceh  by  nio\ing,  "  That  Mr.  S])eakcTbe  rrvflf^ 
to  make  the  lieccsbary  arrangement  for  the  taking  of  the  divisiona,  and  for  the  ' 
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tinn  of  them  in  the  votes,  giving  the  name  of  each  member  in  the  majority  and 
minority." 

SiH  llouEKT  Pkkl  could  not  conceive  what  object  could  be  gained  by  the  motion. 
At  i)ro>ent,  on  evcrv  intero>ting  question,  the  names  of  the  majorities  and  minorities 
were  always  ^iven.  On  all  tho  great  questions  that  had  been  discussed  in  pariiament 
correct  livts  had  bet'n  given — on  the  Oatliolic  question — on  the  various  parts  of  the 
lU'torm  Hill,  aecunite  lists  of  the  votes  hud  been  published.  He  could  not  suppose 
tiiat  any  o!)jeeti<)n  would  be  made  on  account  of  the  bre^ich  of  privilege;  ftir,  on  all 
great  qut'siions,  the  niinics  were  known.  ,lf  they  were  taken  by  authority,  would 
they  be  niore  a  •curate":'  He  believeii  not.  No  man  could  be  compelled  to  give  in 
his  name.  The  hou.  mcmljer's  plan  would  be  impracticable;  and,  if  practicable,  it 
would  not  neeesjiarily  ensure  accuracy.  If  the  motion  were  successful,  it  would  give 
rise  tii  many  petty  motions.  Members  would  often  press  motions  toadi\ision  which 
they  would  not  otherwi>o  trouble  themselves  about,  and  it  woidd  lead  to  a  great 
waste  4)f  time.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  a  public  nuisance.  [Mr.  Hume :  There  would 
be  no  ini'onvenience].  What!  no  inconvenience?  Why,  suppose  a  man  voted  black 
was  white,  would  it  be  no  inconvenience  that  his  vote  was  so  recorded  without  any 
explanation?  Suppo>e  the  case  of  a  Russian- Dutch  loan,  which  an  hon.  member 
thouvrlit  a  ca<e  of  profligate  expenditure,  and  yet  voted  for  it,  would  not  that  member^s 
Vote  l)e  erroneously  jiult^ed  of,  if  tlie  vote  only  were  known  without  any  explanation? 
The  h>in.  member  might  ex|)lain  that  he  IkmI  voted  so  to  save  the  ministers — to  pro- 
tect the  Ret'orm  Hill — or  for  some  other  eciually  good  reason;  but  those  who  read 
only  the  v<ites  would  not  know  that,  and  the  lion,  member  would  be  condemned. 
The  present  mode  of  managing  the  votes  was  better  than  the  one  proposed.  He 
must  aihl,  that  l.c  thought  that  members  were  responsible  to  their  constituents  for 
their  v(»tes:  but  (4od  forbid  that  any  constituency  should  judge  any  member  from 
an  individual  vote.  Thev  mu>t  take  all  his  votes,  and  his  whole  conduct  into  con- 
sidcration.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  (dialleng(il  him  to  show  any  inconvenience 
from  this  plan,  and  he  had  answered  the  challenge,  by  showing  that  a  gentleman 
who  vot<'d  black  was  white  was  liable  to  an  erroneous  construction  of  his  conduct. 

Mr.  Hume  was  not  ashamed  of  his  vote  on  the  Russian- Dutch  loan — he  would 
vote  so  again — and  he  had  published  the  lists  of  the  majority  and.  minority  on  that 
occa>ion. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  142  to  94;  majority  48. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  DISTCIRBANCES  (IRELAND). 

March  1,  1833. 

Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Hulwer  prescnteil  a  petition  from  Coventrj',  against  the 
proposed  coen'ive  nuMsun^s  for  Ireland,  which,  the  petitioners  con.sidered,  were 
intended  to  pcrpetuat**  the  cxactifm  of  tithes. 

The  ]»etition  haviuix  In'cn  on!cre<l  to  lie  on  the  table,  the  hon.  member  raove<l  the 
Onler  of  the  <lay  for  resuming  the  a<ljourne<l  debate. 

Sir  Gcori^^e  (Jrey.  Mr.  Harvey,  l/ird  .John  Russell,  Mr.  Henry  Graltan,  and  the 
Attorney-general,  having  addn»ss(Ml  the  House, — 

Sir  Koukut  I'ki-.l  mso,  and  s])oke  as  follows  : — Having  a  deep  .«ense  of  the  value 
of  the  time  of  thi>  Hou^^e,  and  seeing  how  much  of  it  is  wastwl  in  useless  di.scussion, 
I  shall,  without  any  attenqit  at  an  elaborate  preface,  procee<l  at  once,  briefly  aiid  io 
tlie  plainest  laniruaj^e,  to  >tate  the  course  I  mean  to  ])ursue  with  respwt  to  this 
paintul  in'M^ure;  and  th<»  gniunds  upon  which  my  res(dution  has  bt»en  formed.  I 
came  d«)vvn  to  the  Hon-^e  on  the  tir>t  night  of  the  debate,  with  a  stn)nQf  impression, 
founded  on  the  ^enerd  notoriety  of  facts  which  have  not  been  denied,  that  some 
mea«iure  in  aid  of  the  onlinary  o]»erati(m  of  the  law,  was  absolutely  ni»ce.««sary  for 
the  proteetion  of  life  ami  pmpiTty,  and  the  preservation  of  order  in  Ireland.  I 
have  since  heiird  from  two  ministers  of  the  Crown  a  detail  of  atrocities,  the  recital 
of  whitdi  makes  the  blood  riin  e(dd.  Is  this  detail  correct?  Hove  these  munlers 
—  (he-e  burning^i— the>e  varioi  s  atrocious  crimes— been  committed  ?  We  may  differ 
as  to  the  cunclu&iou  to  le  drawn  from  the  prembes ;  we  may  differ  as  to  the  remedy 
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remedy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  of  that  court,  and  did  not  rest  with  thit 
lToii<e.  lie  was  not  proparcil  to  say  whether  or  not  the  charity  commissioners  U 
tho  power  to  entertain  such  matters {  hut  if  they  had  not,  he  for  one  woiiki  ha^eM 
objiH>tion  to  such  a  power  being  extended  to  them,  and  that  the  petition  allodfilTi 
i<h(iuld  \yo  n.>f(Trod  to  them;  wherefore  lie  hoped  the  House  would  sec  the  pn^rictr 
of  resrintling  the  order  in  question. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE  LIGHTHOUSES. 
FKBRrART  21,  1833. 

Mr.  Hume  movc<l  for  returns  of  tlie  charges  to  which  the  country  was  snbjcrtid 
for  the  maintenance  and  (>x{>ense  of  lightliouscs  on  the  coast.  The  Hon.  gentleisis. 
in  tlie  course  of  his  s]>eerh,  compluintMl  that  the  king's  ])rerogative  was  g70>slT  ab&«<^ 
in  renewing  le:L«cs  of  lighthouses  to  private  individuals  and  for  their  own  privAif 
benefit. 

Mr.  Ur»])inson  secimdcd  tho  motion. 

Sir  llouKKT  Pkkl  did  not  ri'<o  to  contest  the  gener€il  principle  that  had  been  Ii'i 
do.vn  upon  the  ^ubj'.Tt;  for  his  own  opinion  was,  tha  whatever  niijrht  be  the  \e*trt 
in'orost.s  t)f  in«li\i(itials  in  those  lighthou>cs,  it  would  be  l»etter  to  make  a  comj^E**- 
tit)n  to  such  i)orsons,  and  to  put  the  whole  of  the  lights  under  some  public  dcportic^L 
He  ro^o,  howi'vor,  for  the  purp(»se  of  reply inj^  to  tho  mis-statement  that  ha<l  be« 
made  by  tho  hon.  member  fur  Worcester  (Mr.  Robinson),  and  he  mo<it  poMtiu-Jf 
deiiitnl  that  there  was  the  slightest  ground  for  the  iniputati(*n  which  the  hon.  nwniiif 
had  cast  upon  the  administration  of  which  he  (Sir  R.  IVcl)  hail  the  honour  effc-nn- 
ing  a  part,  lie  most  p(».>itivi'ly  contradicte<l  the  assertion,  that  there  had  beenatv 
desire  on  the  ])art  of  tho  late  administration  to  convert  the.se  lighthouse:*  intn  a 
moans  of  jobbinjr,  <>r  to  draw  from  tliom  any  advantages  whatever.  The  Dukr^i 
Wellinj^ton's  achninistration  certainly  did  renew  thclcases  of  two  Iij(hthot;«>e« in  1*> 
which  liad  falK-n  in  during  that  year,  and  a  right  to  a  renewal  of  which  was  cUic#^ 
by  two  individuals  who  po'.vcsst-d  in  them  a  vi-stod  interest.  To  bo  *\in\  if  the  irt.** 
had  bi'cn  nMicwi'd  to  per-ons  who  supported  tlie  adutini>tration  in  {larliament.  «<f '-< 
piT'^iiU'!  wliovo  sii|ij)<»ri  niicht  Ik*  calculated  upon  in  conse<juenco  of  such  ren»»'»i'-i 
then  ho  at'kn<fwl«'d^o<l  that  there  might  aj»pcar  w. prima  favic  suspicion  of  i'llvrf. 
Rut  both  iif  ibo  Ica-ivs  had  been  rcncwcHl  to  a  nobleman  and  to  a  niemWr  cf  }iria- 
mcnt,  both  of  whuui  had  Jilways  betu  in  habits  c»f  the  most  active  j>ppr^!!!vn  "i 
miiii^tor<,  ami  who.sc  character^  placed  them  above  all  sus]iicion  that  any  such  fitf-'? 
could  iiilbicni'i' tijoir  publi(!  i-ondiiot.  What,  tlien,  w<iuld  l»ecomo  of"  the  >-.:<T:i-s 
that  tin- roni'waU  had  Iktu  Lrrautcd  fn»m  nmtives  of  ]uditioal  Jnbbinp?  TbV  i» 
in«!i\i(luaK  to  wlnmi  he  IkuI  alluded  were  Lonl  Hr,j_\bnM»ke,  and  Mr.  C'»  ke  of  Ni-rl.  i. 
\^  hat  ol'jccf,  what  motive,  but  a  sense  of  ju>tico  could  have  intluenet^i  niini**!'^  v 
grant  thi*  renewals  to  two  >urh  individiial>?  ^Ir.  Coke's  niemoriul  had  Mattel  t.'a*- 
tho  1  >un^riii'S'  Hirhthdusi',  tho  loa>oof  whi<h  ln'  >\i>hiHl  to  1k»  renewixl,  had  iiriiiir^;' 
bi'on  I'uilt  bv  hi^  n-latiM',  the  Karl  of  Thanot,  at  hi«  own  expense  and  uj'cm  lii^-^s 
gntiMid.  If,  thi'n,  tho  pn)ju  rty  was  his,  and  it  »as  built  u]>«iu  his  own  estate.  fn»i-J 
]»riiwijiU'  rould  tho  trovonuiu'iit  take  tho  li^i^hthou^e  withiuit  makin>r  anai?»^j-'' 
ci»ni)'rn-ati<'n  fo  the  individual!*'  Tlu?  Ka-«'s  in  this  case  had  b«H-n  iviiowini  f-.r  ;' 
yoar-:  and,  whrfhiT  it  wa>  jmlitiiMT  n<>t  to  ront'w  tliem,  he  h'i|HMl  be  bad  <a;d  cn-^'^ 
to  A\n\\  that  n«)  parly  intrn-^t  whatrvor  had  in  tlto  K-ast  intluencetl  the  tran*ac*i  '■■ 

After  a  brief  ili-cus>ion  tho  returns  were  onlcr».d. 


PUBLICATION  OF   Jill-:  VOTKS  OF  MKMHEIIS. 

Piinnf  \uv  21.  IS.'J.J. 

Mr.  llarvcy  concbu]i<1  a  brirf  ^piu-h  hy  n.<i\inL'",  "  That  Mr.  S]ioaker  be  n'que***!*^ 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangement  for  the  taking  of  the  divisions,  aud  for  ibi.  vb:^ 
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tion  of  them  in  tlic  votes,  giving  the  name  of  each  member  in  the  majority  and 
minority." 

Sir  llouEKT  Pe::l  could  not  conceive  what  object  could  be  gained  by  the  motion. 
At  present,  on  every  intere>ting  question,  the  uamesiofthe  majorities  and  minorities 
v^cre  iilwiiys  given.  On  uU  the  great  (questions  that  had  been  discussed  in  parliament 
correct  lists  hail  been  ^iven — on  the  Catholic  question — on  the  various  parts  of  the 
Returni  liill,  accurate  lists  of  the  votes  hud  been  ])ublished.  He  could  not  suppose 
that  any  olyection  would  be  made  on  accoinit  of  the  breach  of  privilege;  fijr,  on  all 
gre.it  qut'siions,  the  names  were  known.  .If  thoy  were  taken  by  authority,  would 
they  be  nii»re  a-curute?  He  l>elicved  not.  No  man  could  be  Ci)aipelled  to  give  in 
his.  name.  Tlie  hou.  member's  plan  would  be  impracticable;  and,  if  practicable,  it 
woul<l  nt>t  nect•s^^arily  ensure  aceuraey.  If  the  motion  were  successful,  it  would  give 
rise  to  many  i>etty  nioiit)ns.  Members  would  often  press  motions  to  a  division  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  trouble  themselves  about,  and  it  would  lead  to  a  great 
waste  of  lime.  It  would  be,  in  faet,  a  public  nuisance.  [Mr.  Hume:  There  would 
be  no  inconvenience].  What!  noinci»nvcnieneer*  Why,  suppose  a  man  voted  black 
was  white,  would  it  be  no  inconvenience  that  his  vote  was  so  recorded  without  any 
explanation?  Suppose  the  case  of  a  Russian- Dutch  loan,  which  an  hon.  member 
thi)UL'ht  a  ca<e  of  profligate  expenditure,  and  yet  vote<l  for  it,  would  not  that  member^s 
v»)tc  he  erroneously  jutlged  of,  if  tiie  vote  only  were  known  without  any  explanation? 
The  h'»n.  member  might  explain  that  he  ha(l  voted  so  to  save  the  ministers — to  pro- 
tect the  Reform  IVdl — or  for  some  other  erjually  good  reason ;  but  those  who  read 
onlv  the  votes  would  not  know  that,  and  the  htm.  member  would  be  condemned. 
The  pre-jent  modi?  of  managing  the  votes  was  better  than  the  one  proposed.  He 
must  a<ld,  that  he  thought  that  mcml)crs  were  responsible  to  their  constituents  for 
thfir  votes;  but  Ciod  forbid  that  any  ccmstituency  should  judge  any  member  from 
an  iudi\idual  vote.  Thev  must  tukc  all  his  votes,  and  his  whole  conduct  into  con- 
sitleration.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  ehallenged  him  to  show  any  inconvenience 
from  thi>  plan,  an<l  he  had  answered  the  challenge,  by  showing  that  a  gentleman 
who  voted  black  was  white  was  liable  to  an  erroneous  constniction  of  his  conduct. 

Mr.  Hume  wa<  not  ashamed  of  his  vote  on  the  Russian-Dutch  loan — he  would 
vote  .vo  again — and  he  had  published  the  lists  of  the  majority  and.minority  on  that 
occasion. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  142  to  94;  majority  48. 
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Marcu  1,  1833. 

Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Ihdwer  presented  a  petition  from  Coventry',  against  the 
proiK)*ed  coercive  incx'iures  for  Ireland,  which,  the  petitioners  considered,  were 
intended  to  perpetuate  the  exaction  of  tithes. 

The  ]>etition  having  b«vn  onlered  to  lie  on  the  table,  the  hon.  member  moved  the 
Order  of  the  day  for  re*;nMnng  the  luljourniMl  debate. 

Sir  (ieorLTc  (irey,  Mr.  llarvey,  Ix)rd  .Tohn  Russell,  Mr.  Henry  Graltan,  and  the 
Attorney-general,  having  addres<e<l  the  House, — 

Sir  lirmriiT  I'kkl  n^^e,  and  s])oke  as  folh)\vs  : — Having  a  deep  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  time  of  this  H(»M''e,  anil  -"leeing  how  much  of  it  is  waited  in  useless  discussion, 
I  shall,  without  any  attempt  at  an  elaborate  preface,  prorwd  at  once,  briefly  and  io 
tin*  plaiiM'^t  language,  to  !-tate  the  course  I  mean  to  pursue  with  respect  to  this 
pain!'il  measure;  .and  the  grounds  upon  which  my  restdutiou  has  been  formed.  I 
eanie  down  to  the  House  on  the  lirst  nipht  of  the  <lebate,  with  a  stn»nQf  impression, 
f(»nnded  on  the  general  notoriety  of  facts  which  have  not  lK»en  deniinl,  that  some 
mea>nre  in  aid  of  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law,  was  absolutely  nwessary  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  the  preservation  of  order  in  Ireland.  I 
have  <\uvv  heard  from  two  ministers  of  the  Crown  a  detail  of  atrocities,  the  recital 
of  which  n)akes  the  blood  run  cold.  Is  this  detail  correct?  Have  these  munlers 
—  the-e  burning's  — these  variors  atrocious  crimes — been  committed?  We  may  differ 
as  to  the  cunclu&ion  to  Le  drawn  from  the  premises ;  wo  may  differ  as  to  the  rtmcdy 
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to  be  applied ;  but  do  we  a;^ree  as  to  the  state  of  facts,  and  as  to  the  cti-inFc 
uiul  ehuructer  of  this  evil  ?  Up  to  this  hour  I  have  heard  do  denial  of  the  tnitli 
of  the  statements  that  have  been  made.  There  appears  on  all  sides  an  admifdoB 
tliat  the  condition  of  society  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  is  most  alarrainff— Ihtf 
the  worst  crimes  have  been  committed  with  impunity.  Some  attribute  this  sUte 
of  things  to  the  remissness  of  the  govemmcut;  others  think  the  spirit  of  di«- 
turbancc  miglit  still  bo  suppressed  by  the  vigorous  execution  of  existing  laws;  bet 
no  one  has  impeached  the  acouracv  of  those  statements  which  have  been  madi 
to  the  House  on  otiicial  aiitliority.  To  that  authority  I  can,  of  course,  add  notbic^. 
If  the  details  of  crime  already  given  be  thought  imperfect,  1  cannot  supply  tbf 
deficioney ;  hut  I  find  on  the  records  of  this  House  some  recent  testimonies  a^  to 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  which  completely  coo- 
linn  my  own  previous  impressions,  and  warrant  the  inferences  which  have  b«f3 
prul^ably  drawn  from  the  recital  of  individual  acts  of  outrage.  As  I  before  obsened, 
the  tirst  point  to  Ih;  ascertained  is,  whether  we  are  agreed  as  to  facts.  As  the 
foundation  of  my  argument,  and  in  aid  of  the  uncontradicted  evidence  al.'vsdr 
uftereil  to  us,  I  l>eg  to  cpiote  the  testimonies  I  have  before  referred  to ;  thev  will  be 
fi»und  in  the  appendix  to  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  Queen*s  County,  wliich  vii 
presented  at  the  close  of  last  session. 

The  first  is  contained  in  a  charge  delivered  by  a  Judge  of  the  land — a  Judge  wlw 
has  had  much  experience  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  who  has  bad  per- 
sonal opportunities,  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  functions,  of  observing  the  state 
and  the  progress  of  crime.  This  Judge  has  always  professed  opinions  trulv  libenl; 
has  always  been  the  friend  of  that  liberty  which  is  founded  on  order;  lias  frem 
his  earlot  years  been  friendly  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  and  by  his  gnst 
abilities  and  un<uUieil  integrity  ha'<  commanded  the  respect  of  all  parlies  in 
Ireland.  The  Judge  to  whom  I  am  aliutiing  is  Baron  Sir  William  Smith.  It  beiof 
his  duty  to  preside  at  the  Lent  assizes  at  Maryborough,  in  the  Queen's  County,  la 
the  year  I8;)'2,  he  thus  commences  his  charge  to  the  gprand  jury  : — ^*  Qcntlemrt  uf 
the  grand  jury — I  find  here  a  calendar  consisting  of  150  cases.  Of  these,  t«e!«e 
are  charges  of  munier;  six  of  ctnspiracy  to  munler;  nine  of  manslaughter:  elern 
of  rape;  five  of  child  murder  and  its  appurtenances;  eleven  of  abduction  ;  forty -cm 
of  house-breaking,  assaulting  dwellings,  and  robbery  of  anns ;  nine  of  shooting  aS 
])ersons  ;  two  of  administering  unlawful  oaths;  and  twenty-two  of  violent  assaults 
A  mere  si'leciion  from  this  general  calendar,  of  cases  which  the  Attomey-geixnl 
h!L<  found  it  necessary  to  ]>nx<«ecute  consists,  as  to  quantity  of  crime,  of  more  thas 
tifry  in  nunilKT,  and  as  to  quality,  includes  nine  murders  or  felonious  homicide*: 
live  case<  of  rolibcry,  and  one  of  demanding  arms :  five  of  burglary ;  one  of  ct-c* 
spiracy  to  murder,  and  thnn?  of  shooting  at  with  a  murderous  intent;  one  cas^  t'S' 
arNon,  anvl  four,  or  rather  six,  of  assaulting  habitations;  five  of  compulsory  noiicKS 
threats,  and  menaces;  and  two  of  administering  an  unlawful  oath;  eleven  csaA 
of  wityl. Lying  and  malicious  avsault ;  two  of  appearing  in  arms ;  four  of  abductioD ; 
one  of  child-uiurder,  and  one  of  child -desertion." 

These  were  the  atrocities  to  be  tried  at  one  assizes. 

The  learned  Judge  procceils : — '*The  state  of  this  county,  however,  seem*  la 
furnish  an  example  of  what  I  have  m(»re  than  once  had  occasion  to  observe;  bt* 
easily  distinler  can  shift  its  purposes  and  e»)urse,  and,  after  threatening  one  lioe'/ 
outrau'i',  nrocced  upon  ain»ther.  A  fact  which,  by  the  way,  we  ought  con^!actIT 
to  l)«>:ir  in  mind  ;  ami  be  cautions  how,  by  encouraging  the  discontented  fcvlic^ 
of  the  popul:i(-(>,  we  inadvertently  collect  and  raise,  and  train  and  exercise,  a  fi>rc« 
concerninL:  which  we  miM  be  uncertain  what  direction  it  may  take.  Not  maaj 
months  ago.  when  I  last  was  in  this  county,  and  presidwl  in  this  court,  I  f  u^ 
a  system  gaining'  head,  of  tunndtnary  array  against  rights  lung  undi>put«c. 
distinctly  recot:iii>ed,  and  firmly  establi.>hed  by  the  law.  It  did  not  seem  t«»  be  ^^* 
late  to  <U'u\  the  y:athcrinir  torrent.  This,  aeconlingly,  within  my  limited  provioc*. 
I  aitcuipted;  and,  for  a  time,  the  attempt  did  not  ap(H*ar  to  be  unsuccossml.  B'Jt 
my  cMdiav<iur^" — I  call  yi»'ir  attention  to  this  passage — "were  counteracted  ty 
inllnence  which  di<l  not  fail  to  render  them  alx»rlive.  Of  this  powerful  oouni<f^ 
action,  what  may  l>e  surmised  to  have  lK*en  already  the  results  ?  The  lower  rl&^ 
of  society..~a  chuss  deficient  in  the  guiding  lights  of  knowledge  and  instructioo.  isd 
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labouring,  it  must  be  admitted,  under  suflTerings  and  privations,  and  on  these 
accounts  the  more  liable  to  be  excited  and  misled — this  portion,  I  saj,  of  our  com- 
munity, stimuluted  into  turbulent  and  lawless  agitation  (it  may  b<*  unawares,  and 
without  a  culpable,  nay,  even  with  a  laudable  intent) ;  your  county  become  restless, 
discontented,  and  disturbed  ;  its  tranquillity  rendered,  I  can  only  hope  not  perma- 
nently, insecure;  your  prison  crowded  to  excels  with  persons  charged  with  insar- 
rectionary  transgressions  of  the  law  ;  and  the  Crown  compelled  to  wield  its  powers 
of  prosecution,  if  not  with  rigour,  with  an  unusual  degree  of  energy  and  force.  If 
the  popular  enterprise  and  incursi(»n  proved  a  failure,  we  should  have  gained  by  it 
nothing  better  than  commotiou  and  offence;  followed  by  the  punishment  of,  too 
often,  not  thr  ini>K-aders,  but  the  misled.  It',  on  the  contrary,  their  resistance  of  the 
law  accoinpli.-^lied  an  alteration  of  its  enactments,  might  they  not,  by  their  victory 
over  one  cla>s  of  rights,  be  encouraged  to  march  forwanl  to  the  storming  of  a 
second,  and  not  discover,  till  too  late,  that  in  spoiling  the  rights  of  others,  they  had 
been  inadvertently  plundering  and  demolishing  their  own  ?" 

Take  the  testimony  of  another  gentleman  also  above  all  exception — a  gentleman 
who  would  not  have  come  forward,  considering  the  situation  in  which  he  stood, 
unless  he  had  been  compelled  by  an  urgent  sense  of  public  duty.  I  refer  to  a 
gentleman  occupying  the  ^ituation  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  with  no  undue 
influence  upon  his  mind  to  lead  him  to  exaggerate  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
country.  In  a  letter  a<ldresswl  to  Lord  de  Vesci,  by  the  Rev.  Nicholas  O'Connor, 
parish  priest  of  Maryborough,  and  quoted  in  Mr.  O'Connor  s  evidence  before  the 
committee,  the  following  pas-^ac^e  occurs  : — "  In  rain  have  we  waited  in  hopes  of 
the  returning  good  sense  of  the  deluded;  and  have  found,  on  the  contrary,  the  well- 
disposed  conipelleii,  by  intimidation,  either  to  join  the  illegal  societies,  or  murdered, 
or  terrified  out  of  the  country."  This  was  the  testimony  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest :  it  occupied  only  three  lines,  it  is  true ;  but  could  the  House  conceive  three 
lines  more  prejrnant  with  horror?  Such  was  the  state  of  the  coimtry — such  the 
powerless  conditi(tn  of  the  law,  that,  to  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed,  the 
choice  was  ot!ered  between  three  courses  of  action — either  to  join  the  illegal 
societies,  or  forfeit  their  lives,  or  abandon  their  country.  I  shall  only  refer  to 
one  other  testimony  in  reference  to  this  subject,  because  the  multiplication 
of  undisputed  and  indisputable  statements,  all  bearing  on  the  one  point,  is 
of  no  advantage.  The  last  testimony,  then,  to  which  I  shall  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House,  as  completing  the  picture,  is  that  of  Dr.  Doyle,  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop  of  the  dioeess  of  Kildare  and  Ix^ighlin.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter 
aildre>siHl  by  Dr.  Doyle  to  the  Catholic  clergy  and  people  of  his  dioeess,  and  is  as 
follows: — '*For  several  months  pa«*t  we  have  witnes.sed,  with  the  deepest  affliction 
of  spirit,  the  proG:n"<s  of  illesral  combinations,  under  the  barbarous  designatioxis  of 
Vhitefect  and  IMuekfeet,  within  certain  portions  of  these  dioeesses.  We  have 
laboured — by  letter  and  hy  word,  by  private  admonition  and  by  public  reproof,  pro- 
cciiling  from  onrrelves  and  from  our  clergy — to  arrest  and  to  suppress  this  iniquitj; 
but  the  tares  wliieli  the  enemy  of  man  has  in  the  night-time  sown  in  the  field  of  toe 
Ciiureh,  haw  irroAii  up  in  des|»ite  of  our  watcli  fulness.  Munlers,  blasphemies,  per* 
juries,  rash  sweariiijri  robberies,  assaults  on  persons  and  pro|)erty,  the  usurpation  of 
the  powers  of  tin*  Statf," — mark  that ;  **  the  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the  State,"— 
**and  of  the  rights  of  the  peaceable  and  well-dispose<l,  are  multiplied  and  every  day 
f)erpetrated.  at  the  institution  of  the  devil,  by  the  wicked  and  deluded  men  engaged 
in  those  confrderacies." 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  state  of  crime  in  one  considerable  district  of  Ireland, 
traced  by  the  faitlifnl  pen<-ils  of  a  Roman  (\itholic  priest,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  a  Jurl;::e  of  tlie  laml.  Will  any  one  assert  that  the  picture  is  overcharged? — If  it  be 
not  — if  there  l>c  no  exa^'-T'^ration,  no  over-colouring  of  the  melancholy  facts — will  it 
be  niaintainc»d  that  onlin:.ry  remedies  will  suffice  tor  the  cure  of  this  admitted  and 
alarming  evil  ?  If  the  stateinent  of  facts  be  not  denied,  and  if  the  existing  law  be 
not  .sufficient,  then  I  leel  wrvrrantf<l  in  givingmy  as<ent  to  the  first  reading  of  this  bill 
— that  is,  in  fact,  to  the  introduction  of  the  measure,  with  a  view  to  its  future  consi- 
deration in  detail.  Into  that  detail  I  will  not  now  enter;  not  that  I  would  shrink 
from  doing  so,  ii'tliis  *.vere  ihv  fit  occasion;  but  let  me  assure  those  who  are  for  the 
first  time  members  of  this  House,  that  the  established  rules  and  orders  of  our  pro- 


eeeiiintr,  whir.Ii  allnl  difforont  atagea  of  the  samf  bill  for  dlOtivnl  c. 
for  llip  prinripio,  unulbei  for  tlie  deliu'ls — are  well  t-olculalrd.  if  July  uiiMm4  •■ 
ptomow  the  Toir  coUigioa  of  upltilnii,  And  In  rlkil  tlip  truth.  All  itial  1  bImU  «} 
nt  proaent,  with  respect  to  the  dcIttiU  of  th«  bill,  ta  htVflj  thb,  thai,  altb)^ 
I  will  uut  uow  [ilvdge  mj-seirto  th«ir  adoption  without  modificniiun  i  y^A  1  mO  id 
can«ont  In  fritter  away  tlio  ^enural  «l8«&(;y  of  tlie  nicuuK,  by  «  .... 

pownr*  whioh  itconreraby  vanoiu  roliiriioniuid  (iiinlifir-itlniti. 


luoie  tkraumc 

Saiuitt  the  principle  of  the  niniwiirif,  wliich  apjxnr — at  Ivset  If  ana  inajr  Jnil 
vlr  frvnueot  repetitioo — to  bo  mainly  ralied  ii|ion  by  It*  opiKiiwml*.      '~ 


I  will  now  proceed  lo  reticw  tboie  brRumcnli  bruuttbt  fommrd  la  thb  dtlaU 
•imllher  ■    ■  ■     "  ■  ■■  ^  ..      .  .-  ... 

■  frvnuen 
rep«Blvdly.  that  this  nieiuure  uf  courcion  is  no  cure  for  tti«  (lecp.wot>d  cvib  oi 
wniub  IrHland  h  Rufr«rlng.  In  the  truth  of  tliftt  obsorvmliio  I  roniUU}'  maea. 
TJKiri!  is  nnl  a  mno  prearot  who  view*  tbo  condtllim  of  wviely  id  Irfland  •Itit  bm 
anxkty  and  appreliensioo  llian  myself;  or  who  r««lt  more  *Iraagiy  itwn  I  do,  Ot 
Utter  wurllilcxr>ne)s,  us  a  remedy,  oflhia  or  any  other  mnu>uTe  uf  idl-iv  Rnerrjai.  T* 
form  n  true  judgmeat  of  tlie  itato  of  Irclonil,  we  init<t  ruw  our  >iow  tixrt*  iIm 
eompar^tiiely  petty  sulyecta  of  our  partv  tdnSitfts—alHure  tbo  qiw 

U  Uwy  ore,  of  CorporBU-iuia  and  Grand  Jury  Uwi",  and  titho.n__ ^ 

We  must  include  within  our  view,  a  whale  nnpulation  labouriag  uodv  ikio  ilwilili 
evUof  a  mpiil  prtigressirBincrvaioia  itantinibrn,  Kitd  of  Ibt-aoatraetJaa  J^trmti 
for  tl*  Iftbour,  and  tJiurefore  its  lner«ii«in)[  de«llliiLlon.  Wo  »hall  find  lln  n  nilfc 
thkt  MUtn.  Bt  tlrBt  view,  incompati bit  with  each  other— <i«eh  octl of  Mid  ra-actia(«a 
tb«  uther,  and  voniribuling  reoipnwally  lo  Ihrir  own  atnti^^ation:  ili>  lM:r«H>  d 
nopulariuii  lowering  eacli  individual  lo  llie  (tr-ala  of  cnmfurt  and  rnjoyiiicnl;  urf  tbt 
dlininiihed  acale  of  cnnifbrt,  by  rcinoitln^  the  ehecka  on  early  and  linpr(i<»d*«l  mB- 
riiges,  and  by  caii.'ing  a  recklHuii-u  about  the  future,  bavicig  a  ImUvDr^r  twtntn^ 
iha  population.  Then  eom»i  the  falliim  of  the  |«lato  rmp,  Ihv  want  of  btd,mi 
Ihe  ravage*  of  disease,  opposing  sudden  nod  calAmiloai  reitminl*  on  th*  Iiwii—  tl 
population,  wliich  miglit  be  niuvh  mure  etfecliially  and  niort-  grMlokUy  iMatniBA 
V«rc  it  {wsnible  to  give  a  ta»te  for  inrrvaMd  uomfnrt;  and,  »l  the  aatne  Iwk  It 
tlipply  hj  iHbouF  Iho  means  of  rnminaiiiiing  it.  For  tliM*  evtlt  thb  PManm  h  M 
relief.  lllcuT,  hear,  from  tome  number:]  Who  mid  it  mu  ?— Trw«,  liih  inM  i" 
il  no  remedy ;  but  a  -tlule  of  ansrehy  preuludea  one.  Coercion  Is  ool  a  ew»;  M 
eoiilInu«il  lu»urrwti(in  U  poaltiTedeatli. 

I  am  awnrc  lliut,  even  with  rrffucd  (u  ilie  prurcsrod  n^tncdio  for  lh»  41111  ■maw 
evili  uf  Irelaml,  1  ditfer  from  a  large  miijority  in  tliii  Houm.  I  tisien,  iii|ht  idw 
DLght,  to  the  allempts  that  ar«  made  to  Rhar)co  iho  elfyy  of  IrrJainl  wtUt  rtmUm 
%oA  rapacity,  and  to  represent  tiltio  as  the  crying  grit'vanee  of  IroUail.  Nn, »; 
Ibew  am  not  tlie  suurcu  of  the  evil*  tlial  afllict  tbo  country ;  and  tbtragb  u  iil'i 
tion  wore  effmted  of  Ihe  Ic^l  rights  of  the  elorffy,  Ih*  oti!«  would  coadiMM— «f. 
and  would  bo  ng^aiDlcil,  if  the  rights  of  wliich  llie  cIotot  ibonid  bo  diprirol  vs* 
tranifoTTMi  to  tlio  landlord*.  The  llrst  atvii  towards  remMtliig  f)>r  oviU,  and  imhii 
Ing  the  dlsordorH  of  Ireland,  will  he  the  knowlrdgo  and  trin  aWIMnont  of  iIm  Db& 
Po  not  let  u*  otfi-r  up  uoofTending  men,  who  arv  ulreudr  dvapoilol  uf  iheir  righu  d 

STOptrlv,  u  sai'ri(lci>H  fur  the  oxacttoiii  of  (>iliF>n>.  Buun  a  kacrifini  wnaJd  nol  (^ 
ee.  You  cannot  slop  at  the  spoliation  of  the  Cliurcli.  Ycni  will  W  dw  lutiiiw 
by  yniiT  own  injuttice.  RemcmlH-r  the  remark  of  Lord  Uoliagliri  i«  iw  the  trid  tt 
Aaahererdl:  it  is  true  uf  yonr  attacks  nn  th«  Irith  vltnr.r,  atid  nf  tbdr  r^tllf^ 
"  Tht-y  made  a  tin<  lo  roofit  a  onnnn.  but  they  made  It  no  not  ihai  tliov  bntn^  lit^ 
•rivei."  I  ask.  whether  gonllemeD  lia*e  read  tlic  evidi-nre  on  tlte  aabinrl  of  ibh>.* 
I  refer  tliem  lo  the  testimony  of  Mr,  John  Waloli,  a  Itonian  Cathiilie  m^atrMr— 
for  1  pnifvr  Koman  Catlmlic  OTulenee  In  luch  n  caw — fur  ao  eieulp«tiua  of  ito 
•ICT^.  IHr.  Wa1*b  t*  conTcnant  with  the  conditiou  of  the  l<nter  elvtrs  of  Ui 
Goiintrymifn,  and  his  lutimooyshowttliat  the  nilstirablo  (tM«  of  that  *mi  ob'' 
fcnnon>  who  neeiipled  fomii  of  1r«a  than  llfteen  acre*,  nai  atliihutalil*,  bM  lo  lU 
tilho  of  tho  clergy,  but  tn  the  rent  of  ihe  landtonln.  Let  llioi«  goittlotntit  who  ttt 
of  Ibe  VHCtiuiu  of  tlie  ctorgy.  and  tiiiiik  thai  the  ptII*  thai  afllict  Ireland  iaw  aM( 
from  tItliM,  and,  conneiiumtly.  that  ihi>  "  healing" mciuum  for  Uidr  obvlltiua  woUd 
acenmpllih  nil  that  wa*  neeesury  to  be  done  in  that  country— lot  thrm  look  at  tU 
criilonee  of  Mr.  Walsh,    lie  stalcii  that  tlI<:^  minority  of  pvrwiu  uudcr  the  cWi  <( 


h 
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brnicn  In  tba  ciuntj  of  RilkeDn;  nre  people  holdiog  from  tL_  .„  _,.„„  _^,_ 
land;  ifaat  Ihey  ve  gjncnll;  in  the  greaUat  itBt«  of  destitution  from  about  t 

monih^f  April  to  the  muiith  of  Soptomlier,    Fartnen  in  that  claMhoTeao  eufum.^ 

meeting  the  demaoda  mada  upon  theia  but  b?  their  crap;  and  from  the  time  the  sria 
of  the  crop  takes  place,  till  the  oert  crap,  they  are  destitute  of  every  means  of  ob. 
tainlng  money.  Potatoes  generallj-,  without  either  milk  or  nocftt,  conMitute  thdr 
diet;  and  they  consider  themseUes  very  lucky  if  they  have  euoush  of  them.  I 
uked  Mr.  Walsh  faoir  many  renta  a  l^Dlve^t  tenant  in  Ireland  ought  to  m^.  in 
order  to  prosper  on  bis  farm.  His  answer  was — "Such  a  colculalioo  never  cama 
into  the  bead  of  the  Irish  tenant.  All  he  looks  to  is,  to  provide  his  family  with 
potatoes,  and  pay  hii  rent  to  his  landlord."  1  asked  him  whether  the  people  contiiler 
tnemselves  *eli  off,  IF  they  made  two  rpnt*  out  of  their  crop.  Mr.  Walsh  n-plied, 
"That  he  considered  a  farmer,  by  cnnverting  land  to  the  best  purpose,  might  make 
iliinble  the  rent;  but  he  did  not  think  i)mi  (lie  small  former,  in  general,  mnde  an; 
thing  like  that.  He  meant  to  represent  thh  as  the  general  stale  of  the  farmere  of 
ten  or  Gfteen  acres,  who  hare  a  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  land  than  the  half  of 
it."  The  examination  of  Mr.  Walsli  procwded  as  follows: — "You  were  vkod  fork 
statement  of  what  you  conceived  to  Lo  the  oulgoiogs  upon  a  farm  of  ten  acres,  and 
the  profit  that  would  accrue  to  the  lonant:  have  you  prepared  a  statement  in  ezpla* 
nation  of  tlialF"  Answer:  "I  haic.  I  have  put  the  most  general  mode  in  which, 
an  Irish  farmer  of  that  description  makes  his  rent.  I  haie  first  debited  with  bit 
year's  rent,  £15  ;  then  ten  barrels  of  seed  potatoes  at  4s.  for  ooe  acre,  planted  for 
his  own  use,  another  acre  being  generally  given  for  manure,  £2  j  two  barrela  of 
seed  wheat.  £2  lOs.;  four  barrels  of  seed  oats,  ^1  IQti.,  at  9s.  n  barrel;  by  which 
he  will  have  cropped  two  acres  of  wheat,  two  of  oats,  and  two  of  potatooEi ;  makinc 
six  acres  of  tillage,  and  leaving  the  remaining  four  acres  to  support  his  cow  and 
horse.  I  think  1  overstated  the  aTcragu  produce  of  such  bnd  at  six  barrels  of 
wheal  per  acre;  I  think  five  barrels  would  be  nearer  the  average  upon  30s.  land. 
Ihaveput  that  at  il  5».  a  barrel,  wtiich  fr.r  ten  barrels  would  be  £12  IDs.;  tbeoaU, 
of  which  he  may  have  sixteen  barrels,  I  have  rate<l  at  9s.,  making  £7  14s.;  proSt 
on  feeding  four  pigs  £S;  butter  sold  from  one  cow,  generally  in  small  quantitiaa, 
ill  10s.;  making  in  the  entire,  .£-^7  Hi.  The  seed  and  rent,  as  I  have  said,  oama 
to  £-2\  6s-  Then,  where  the  composition  is  not  io  force,  there  is  lithe  on  two  aerM 
of  potatoes.  £1  4a. ;  wheat.  £1  4e.  ;  obIs,  16s.  :  the  rent,  ^the,  aud  seed,  therefore, 
come  to  ;£'24  lOs.;  and  deducting  that  from  the  receipts,  which  come  to  £i7  14s,, 
there  is  only  £3  4s.  left  him  for  paying  taxes  and  cbureb-raie,  repair  of  houses  and 
fi>rgc-work — the  lal>our  being  done  iiy  himself  and  family,  for  whose  support  lie  liaa 
one  acre  of  potatoes  and  one  cow's  milk."  I  will  next  read  an  eilrnct  or  two  from 
the  evidence  of  a  clergyman  named  iJwjer.  In  answer  to  theouestioo — "  Arelher* 
tt  groat  number  of  intermediatelaudtnnls  in  Irelandt"'  Mr.  O  Dviyor said,  "Notin 
the  part  where  I  live;  but  I  believe,  in  many  parts — in  the  mote  improved  parts — 
there  are."—"  Is  it  the  case  gCDeralI}|  'f  "—■•  I  bolieve  it  is  weariiw  out  a  good  deal  1 1 
know  that  in  the  county  of  GaUay  It  ha.v  considerally  decreased."  "  &  yun  luoir 
Ihesiiuation  of  the  landlord  placuU  immediately  over  Ihe  tenant;  is  he 
respectable  man!"  "  Very  often  net:  List  vwir  I  found  npon  a  piece  o! 
might,  when  it  was  let,  be  fifty-six  or  tiay-etght  acres,  ftrtytwo  familiBa  ti 
it  was  broken  ^o  small  as  that;  and  the  consc(|uence  of  the  nuDOte  anbdivf  * 
was  that,  bi'ing  adjacent  to  a  bog,  the  people  had  spread,  andllMUoMd  N 
lands  of  the  bog."  Before  they  joined  in  condomnalioo  of  the  elngy,  li  ~ 
attend  to  the  fuUowiag  extract  from  the  same  gentlemur'a  «vldeim  __ 
intention  ofthe  Tithe  Composition  Act  to  relieve  the  tenant  ftoo)  tbo  ti 
that  the  landlord  should  henceforth  let  his  land  tithe-froe,  and  ht  tha  4t1 
ofthe  tithe;  that  is,  by  giving  credit  for  the  titbe^owncr's  racdpt  br  « 

&iys  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  "IhaYeinmyOfln  instance  known  ihati^'' '■'" 

■nent  to  be  borrowed  from  me  and  from  my  clerk,  by  the  ■(_ 

the  ctiiintry,  for  the  purpose  of  a.<icertaining  what  the  exant  anwantw  

was  with  reference  to  their  own  eitaltii,  and  then  setting  tbtlr  Uodl. 
occasions,  I  believe,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  embody  in  Ihe  KDt  lliat  ibt 

Upon  the  tenant  the  amount  of  the  i^ompotilion-reut,  as  apf' — ' 

the  land;  but  still,  DeverthelcM,  that  the  liability  for  the  ( 
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tht  Unantii;  anil  those  tenants,  mnnj  nf  tliem,  have  campluitiad  la  m*  ihU  »b« 
tli«j  olTortsl  (IjeJr  ivavlylt  Tur  tilhV'tvut,  ihcij'  gat  no  cmlil  Tor  il  In  Ihcaceooakrf 
ttteir  lanillordi."  "  Wuulil  not  ilir  teniint  haia  tlw  power  of  mifbrclng  •ael>  •(Wa 
WiiiMl  hii  IindbrdF" — "I  am  dol  awmv  Ih^it  then-  iivny  r»pecial  pnMrUlaa  Ig  ba 
Aal  ttiBl  wuuld  enuble  him ;  aoA  I  an  siifflolcnilf  irolJ  aniiitkliitgtl  niib  tbff  itbiuaiiiv 
Uiri  llie  habits  of  Iha  penple  to  know,  that  it  wtnild  not  tw  a  very  fiitiUldi-  tliiaf  hr 
lh«tn  to  do,  to  ciimpel  tiiiuh  errdit  to  li«  gitea.  'Hie  ttiuLntry.  fa  geocral,  ar*  i« 
Rliich  ile|wndenl  u|ioa  llieir  knitloril*.  I>«aacB>  ar«i  it^milj^  ovt  givm  coc^Jm 
leaien;  thi.-?  more  frequently  hold  hf  domiw,  nr  th<7  Itold  hf  acc«|>latini  ■rpnin^ 
whinli  Icavoa  thvin  uniirely  «i  the  meTtj  of  the  Imidlonl  tumiitinnr  tlirtn  mar  »«.* 
Now,  I  uh1(,  U  tliedatcm^nt  of  thlsclpr^maotrnor     ArxihMelBndlafiUiaHMc 

Earis  of  Ireland  who  hare  dnno  thi) !  Have  tliey  in?rea*e<l  tba  rent  at  iMr  naiaii 
J  tho  amnunt  nf  lithe  to  which  tliu»i<  ti'iiuiito  wi'to  tDbiwt,  teft  the  teaaiil  rrtpaoMt 
for  the  iltht)  to  the  riergymat),  and  liii^n  renucd  t.i  gmi  hlin  cnOk  fbr  lb*  aiiaii^ 
paid,  nutwilhitDiidinK  the  prudni^tion  uf  thr  otcrgjrtiiiui*  rveriptf  irilaxM  tMifi 
are  not  tniu,  contradict  theni:  but  whiLe  thvjr  reinain  on  onr  tMonU  UBMOindbiA 
it  is  neither  viiry  gcncroo*  nor  <rery  just,  that,  in  ihUomcnibla^  of  UndloRtt,  ato* 
Ihu  clergy  haie  nu  pltme,  ou  niciiDs  of  personut  defence,  thej  ahvald  b*  liaM  a/f  m 
extoriinnurt  and  dentruycrs  of  tlie  poor.  The;  have  liM — inanv  nf  ibem,  al  Iwt— 
bavo  lost  their  all,  cither  thmiigh  the  dishoneity  of  olheni,  or  their  ova  forbnuw 
lu  inerey  let  lu  spare  their  vtianiutera,  aakss  we  ore  Burv  thnt  our  aeeiMUiam  alt 

Other  remedies  are  proposed — Poor-law*  among  the  rot.     If  I  har»  pMiml  « 

fiving  Qiy  Bamnit  lu  their  introduction  Into  Ircluuj,  it  is  not  frooi  inaeiutlHlliy  t* 
ri»h  Hiill^riii);,  but  from  the  fear,  when  noverty  in  m  wlde-cprasd.  and  tlie  dcMii 
for  Uhniir  >o  disproportionate  to  the  lupplyi  l'"'  'Ix  piineipbt  erf'  iha  Phdir-UvaMM* 
iuinidueed.  the  whole  revenue  of  the  land  will  ultimBtvIv  iMabMirbud  Iif  tW  ff  ' 
for  reliof,  and  an  agrarian  law  nf  the  wnnT  kin<l  pnutically  oklabli'hHl.  8w 
have  been  offereii  of  a  ntriot  limitation  of  the  oriociple  of  Ptsor-Uwa;  of 
relief  etc  hill  vely  to  eases  of  diMose,  and  d«ivrH|>ltiHlv,  autl  total  i  neap  wjtj  llirbba^ 
If  thin  Umltttloa  can  be  npplied,  and  rigidly  «nfnr<-ed,  rnafl^  nf  the  nhjcetiMt*  la  di 
ivBlem  of  Poor-law*  will,  no  dauht,  be  abated.  Btit  looking,  on  tba  oo>  faaed,  t» 
the  extent  and  camplieutiou  ofpoterly  in  Ireland;  un  the  other,  to  thcnuvMidlA- 
ciitty  of  confining  within  delinile  limit)  any  snnndprinciiilenrrfllW.  andaf  ejwdoaf 
Its  abuM— [  have  unmelitDei  fcurcd  that,  in  rererenee  to  I'tMir  laws  for  Infaai,  ■* 
are  almoiit  arriieil  at  tliai  Dieluni'holy  state  dewribed  by  the  Hoonn  hisiiiriaii,  "■ 
^o  MC  ritia  nostra  rwe  rtmtdia  pati  poitumvt." 

There  has  been  much  vagiio  iieclamali-in  about  healing  tneunrea,  aad  hrfwaaa- 
eeuluns,  the  nature  of  whieh  has  not  been  sjMMlfied,  and  of  wtiMi,  ll    -  ' 


oun  Judge.     But  thii  I  will  say,  that,  however  ynu  may  talk  of  Iwwlti^  t 
aiiit  notwithstanding  you  may  conciliate  powerful  parties  by  eunoonioiM,  n 
wilt  gun  nothing  by  giving  way  U\  popular  claniour,  nr  yleldtiig  one  «iDck  ■■bt 
beyond  that  which  ilieir  lense  of  Jnallee  may  dielalc.     If  inini*li>ra  ahiMEl  ahhr 


wilt  gun  nothing  by  giving  way  U<  popular  claniour,  nr  Tieldtng 

beyond  that  which  ilieir  lense  of  Jnallee  may  dictate.     If  miniwr       

consent  to  the  conflscation  of  any  tperiet  nf  property,  or  should  atahUsh  ^ ,_ 

Ifading  to  future  eonfisralioD.  they  may  be  Aieert^  Iti  this  Uuiiw  bj  Uw  *al«M  i 
many  nronnd  them — but  nut  ooly  will  they  fail  to  procure  addltiuna)  MtuiJIj  iv 
liie,  and  peace,  and  property;  but,  so  far  IVom  laiistying  the  deladad  pe«pl>  nf  In- 
land,  they  will  unly  whet  tfieir  appetite*  for  further  rapiiHi.  I  shall  mia  iM-dat 
measuroi  but  I  acci'pl  It  a*  nn  cntnprami**  on  any  other  nitijjcct.  I  voda  fi«  it  *• 
principle,  and  will  eoniider  whatever  other 


Ihdr  prini'Jples.     If  ever  there  wa»  a  country  In  which  It  man  ' rrtfil  jgaliiij  ir 

ophold  the  right)  and  pm|H>rtlus  nf  all  rlamei — lo  teach  all  mnn.  rMi  tai  (war.  ikiif 
tho>«  rights  must  and  shall  bo  respected  -  that  clamour  and  eomhioMloa  ahoB  aM 
pnnaih  It  la  ilw  euunrry  which  is  the  unhafipj'  *uh]>«t  of  this  dabata. 

I  ihnll  proceed  In  my  mvlewof  the  main  olijections  to  tbia  Mil  awtwpii^  ^iM, 
ofiroiine,  all  the  ruhbiah  with  which  gentlemen  hare  filled  up  the  (ntatikMaTlUr 
argiittients.  Of  *uch  rubbish  (he  tVdlowInc  apjiral  wiui  a  fair  cpi^UuMi :  ~"  Wasila 
nwaiure  the  pmnf  which  minister*  uavc  of  their  trraiitodelo  IrclandT'*— **Um  iM 
Wie  Ktntilude  of  iho  legislature  for  the  vtislance  received  ^m  IreUadim  ibe"  ' 
fiill  r "     At  to  lhi>  latter  appeal,  il  could  not  be  auppotcd  to        ' 
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upon  those  who  liad  opposo<l  Reform.  Still,  I  atlmit  that  I  should  be  quite  as  ba^e 
as  those  char^iHl  with  ingratitude,  if  I  consented  to  a  law  like  this,  if  it  be  not 
absolutely  neeessiry  for  the  tranimillization  of  Ireland.  But  this  is  no  question  of 
gratitude  or  inpraiitude.  The  lives  and  properties  of  the  king's  peaceable  subjects 
are  not  to  be  conipliinejjted  away.  The  question  is,  docs  the  state  of  Ireland  require 
such  a  measure?  If  it  doe^,  what  room  is  there  to  talk  of  g^ratitude?  Parliament 
is  to  determine  whether  bands  of  armed  rufHans  are  to  be  permittetl  to  break  open 
houses  by  nipfht,  to  plunder  arms,  to  injure  property,  to  destroy  life.  Why  do  you 
call  these  things  privileges?  Is  this  the  happiness  and  the  liberty  of  which  it  will 
be  ingratitude  to  <lpprive  you?  it  has  been  said,  that  this  measure  amounts  to  a 
suspension  of  the  Briti>h  c(>n^titutiou.  I  admit,  that  it  is  a  measure  of  severity,  of 
intolerable  severity,  unless  there  be  a  paramount  necessity  for  it:  I  admit  that;  but 
I  deny  that  it  is  a  suspension  of  the  British  constitution.  Oh,  no;  that  has  been 
long  suspended.  I  see  iudeid  a  irhastly  f<»rm,  which  takes  the  semblance  and  usurps 
the  name  of  the  British  constitution;  but  it  is  a  phantom  without  life  You  mistake 
the  Britisli  constif  ition.  It  is  not  a  mere  heap  of  cumbrous  formalities,  that  serve 
DO  other  purpose  but  to  give  impunity  to  those  who  are  accused  of  crime.  The 
British  constitution  is  meant  to  give  ecjMal  protection,  and  ensure  to  all  equal  liberty. 
It  presupposes  the  existence  of  some  executory  principle  to  work  it — of  instruments 
imbued  with  the  generous  spirit  in  which  itself  was  framed.  It  presupposes  a 
love  of  onler,  a  respect  for  property,  a  rev'rence  for  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  The 
British  constitution  never  recoirnised  the  vile  doctrine  of  passive  resistance.  It  may 
have  no  puni>h!uent  for  it.  It  may  have  been  too  generous  to  foresee  a  wide-spread 
combination  auu)n;^  ridi  and  poor,  to  defeat  the  law,  and  to  rob  others  of  their 
proj  erty  So  long  as  this  robbery  is  committed  with  impunity — so  long  as  innocent 
men  are  fleeing  from  their  homes  to  seek  protection  from  munler — do  what  you  will, 
but  do  not  talk  of  the  British  constitution!  Spare  us  the  stale  quotations  from 
liord  Cljathani — s])are  us  the  empty  boast,  "  that  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle!" 
What!  Was  th»>  Uev.  Mr.  Houston's  house  his  castle?  Was  Mr.  Marum's  house 
his  castle?  Will  y(»u  si  e  men  savagely  murdered  in  the  broad  day  by  assassins,  and 
then  mock  their  widows  and  tlieir  children  with  your  laboured  periods  about  the 
British  constitution  and  an  Knglisliman's  castle?  You  may  not  be  able  to  punish 
guilt;  you  may  not  be  able  to  ])revent  murder;  but  do  not  let  these  things  be 
per])otratc<l  under  the  vbield  and  cover  of  the  British  constitution.  Send  it  not  on  a 
forlorn  Iio^k?,  on  which  disgraceful  failure  is  inevitable.  Impose  not  upon  it 
the  condition  of  Egyptian  bondage ;  and  exact  the  work  without  giving  it  the 
materials.  Tiiis  is  my  answer  to  your  objection,  that  the  bill  will  8usj>cnd  the  British 
constitution. 

But  it  has  been  askcnl  repeatedly,  would  England  tolerate  this  law  ?  I  ask,  would 
England  tolerate  the  state  of  things  which  now  exists  in  Ireland?  And  this  state  of 
things  exi>ted  before  this  law  was  bnmght  in,  and  therefore  my  question  ought  to 
nave  precedence.  Would  England  bear  to  live  under  the  domination  of  hungry  and 
illiterate  h^gi^ilators,  with  no  more  mercy  than  those  in  Iri*land?  I  tell  you  that 
England,  rather  than  submit  to  such  a  state  of  thinirs,  would  rouse  those  energies 
which  existiMl  before  laws,  and  are  independent  of  laws,  and  would  put  down  the 
ba.se  and  vulgar  tyranny.  If  these  faile<l,  and  if  to  the  suppri»ssion  of  that  tyranny 
such  a  law  as  this  was  indispensable,  England  would  tolerate  it — ay,  and  would 
demand  it.  She  would  not  talk  of  the  ingratitude  of  a  legislature  which  rescued 
life  and  property  from  midni:;ht  attacks— but  she  wouM  rebuke  the  apathy  and 
cowanlice  of  one  whi«'h  refused  to  give  them  prote<'tion.  The  measure  had  two 
object"  in  vivw  :  and  one  of  the  main  objections  to  it  was,  that  it  e<n  tern  plated  l)oth 
those  objects.  The  tii>t  object  ft»r  whirli  it  provi(ie<l,  by  enactments  which  extended 
to  the  wlio|«»  of  Irclimd.  was  to  prevent  political  agitation;  the  other  <»bject  was,  to 
prevrnt  tho'^e  insurretitionary  procwdings  which  have  been  calle<]  in  this  debate 
airrariau  disturbances.  The  olyection  w,as,  that  political  agitation  was  unconnected 
with  the  iiisurrcrtf)nary  procciMiings,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  and  unjust  that 
tluTc  shouM  1)0  pre-'autiiMis  taken  a^Miiist  |)o1itical  agitation.  I  will  make  no  f)crsoDal 
applications;  but  tliis  I  will  say,  that  I  will  not  vote  for  a  law  which  should  arrest 
the  ignorant  and  (h'ludcd  otferiders,  unless  it  laid  at  the  same  time  its  iiitcnlict  upon 
tiic  system  which  encouraged  and  incited  them.    I  am  now  touclnng  on  the  most 


ItpporMiit  |iiirl  uf  Itus  mPUUK.  It  wmiM  he  unjii:<t  lu  limit  tlm  Uw  In  a 
nrelchcd  Wliil«&et,  whilst  It  nnndt<  no  at'rmpc  lo  prcvcut  t)iB  protinu 
iaiurrui'iiDn.  I  can  »ec  no  jiuticc  in  an  act  which  ■liuiiM  puoUt  lite  d 
•plratnni.  if  it  diil  nut  take  some  precautinDKagainsl  ili«  sjr*timr  or  iMilltliail  ai 
Tbore  ate  ^ifst  fiill]icii»3  on  ihiR  part  of  the  Biil<1iii:t,  Th«  argtunmit  wot  ik 
there  weru  two  niatt«rt,  political  tigiitiU'in  and  insurrtv-tiognry  liulonoe,  hat  IM 
the;  were  altngeiber  unuonneclrd ;  [hut  liio  Hj'Stcni  of  pallttral  oitttiilhi*  ««■  •« 
BOnnoQted  with  the  iiuurrecttoni.  Ilo  should  try  la  draw  lb«  tine  heturem  iha  tnA 
•nd  Ibn  luUtiike,  and  eiiwse  thu  falUfjT'  Thu  uhitwi  uf  political  o^tatiun  >m<> 
vorkiipon  tho  niUMof  Ine  pminle — tacreali)  sraltchij'pnwar  of  i]|ilniiMi  aail  piiytird 
tomn  oumbinrd,  which  nhuuld  lie  iiibject  to  it*  eontnt],  and  obcdifint  to  it*  wilL  U 
WM  no  Butj'  inatier  lu  kwp  thU  fipry  masf  ot  (li«  proper  (t-aii>«nittirii,  moil  at  Ub*  «^ 
timo  to  pivrniii  Ihon*  partial  srupluiDa  nnil  eirpWiniui  rrofn  wlilcli  na  |pal  tad 

eosua.    1  do  not  dpoy  that  pnliiianl  ogjlulion  d ■   -••  •  - —    ..  .  .  ._ 

try  to  repreu,  fosurreoi lunar/  violenwr  to  bt'  ..-..-,   .     .. ._   ., 

in>urn.-cliotiHi7  violmcc  dofcuta  the  nl^irct  nf  {mliticiil  niptaliofi.      Vna  ■., . 

Siiltie-kl  Hgitation  has  the  power,  und  liai  i^xcrfiiiMl  tlie  power,  uf  tvaltriiv  pixW 
■lurlied  dijtrictd— Dial  ten  cuiitities  haw  tm-n  q<iiMod  through  lie  Inll'waM.  1 
for  one,  will  not  pay  such  a  price  for  peace  anil  <|uict.  What  itim  >II  iJiii  prmi 
Why.  that  tliere  exintB  h  poiver,  lupL'rLur  lu  gTivornineot,  and  mipRrior  to  U*,  tte 
opcratoa  by  an  unseen  but  mofii-  Influpmw  on  tlis  ni«w  of  tho  i^vphi.  Thw  pn"« 
m^y  be  itroRg  for  good  purpose.^,  but  it  is  irreiiitiblu  fur  ovit.  I>ii  yoa  think,  it  ii 
Dan  perfurm  llii!  miracle  of  stilling  tlic  alonny  wave  uf  lli»  miillilivle,  it  nmj  la  pti 
forlh  equal  eWeogth  t«  rouse  Inln  fiiry  ihft  iranqni!  deep?  Vui4r  ffotornianil  "^ 
th«  dominion  of  the  law  exist  but  by  (uOiraiUM!,  if  yon  permit  yoiiiMn*  in  b*  £af^ 
by  the  aupbiatry.  that,  bccMuse  poli'tiiiil  agttallun  iimy  M  attle  oui^UNinoUy  to  exntrt 
popuUr  exceases,  therefore  it  i*  a  syflem  U>  lie  tolerslni  and  eim^untvtd.  Bol  iW 
truth  is.  that  it  can  only  control  (hoM  cxcciie*  for  a  tini»;  it  miut  tuluiiiii«l*t  »m* 
gnat  Ktimulant;  it  must  exeilo  a  hope  nf  «uine  great mrsiuiv of  tWlef.  Atone  tia* 
tlw  Ottbollc  qa«ation  will  »ervo  it*  pnrpnto ;  at  anoth'T  the  rrpntl  uf  th«  uoh^  ■' 
tiia  dcstructiaii  of  the  cimrch :  hut  if  ii  >!iduM  come  to  fan  that  Matjtmient  m*^ 
t»  niuntaincd — that  the  (ipocial  objMt  to  be  gained  eannut  pussUjr  be  odiivtd^ 
then  popular  HXceuos  will  oreak  their  bond*,  and  prote  toa  (trung  9v«n  far  f  nHiarf 
•gitotion. 

You  mad  to  u*  plsuiUile  &nil  artful  inatiifrst»i4,  othortinK  tbn  pnopk  In  obSM 
from  critue.  They  may  lie  very  *!nei>rc;  yon  tell  nu>  they  oro  wn.  tunl  I  lum  hii»l 
Bt  leant,  not  to  contradict  yon;  btit  ihii  1  aay,  llut  Ibo  iuita  ofinirli  titkn\ra»m»» 
of  itself,  no  proof  uf  sincerity.  I  *ay  morp.  that  lliii  cunnicifr  '■f  ibe  wrneal  wnaU 
We  tbn  is«uo  of  them,  I  will  bplle»o  yon  m  ho  itii««ni,  if  yun  ■* 
,  :cm  of  a^tatiao  at  tlic  tame  mommt  tliat  you  (.-short  thv  peotit*  * 
Hiid  ifOvA  unler;  but,  if  you  do  nut  ulnndoii  that  »jntei»,  of  wliai  andl  ■• 


■UKge«i  aod  dictate  tbn  is*uo  of  them,  I  will  bplle»o  yoi 
alnindon  the  lyitcm  of  a^tatiao  at  tlic  tame  mommt  tliat  you  (.-short  tlw  peobk 
pmro  Kiid  ifOvA  unler;  but,  if  you  do  nut  ulnndoii  that  »jntei»,  of  wlui  andl 
jour  Exhortation}?  Of  cfiiirte,  the  mau  llinl  ob«y«  you  will  he  m(>rt>  ItmUlibb,* 
the  habit*  of  luburdinotion  and  itiicipline  Dremorccompletu.  Is  ui  army  laapn^fF 
fill  or  leu  foruiidaltle  b«(?itnM!  it  inainlaiiii  ^»oil  dijici)innr-~becnJaM  ii  ubeyi  lb 
ordeni  of  ll«  unperinrs — bceaiuo  II  nhitaina  from  IndiTidiial  act*  of  utUrue  mi 
▼ioienerf  I  do  not  say,  that  »uch  exbortatiuni  are  ine<an)Hiii)<U  wliJi  ifood  ln»» 
ttuan ;  but  I  will  pravi  to  you  that  they  are  quite  cninpatlhlo  with  tile  wnnn.  iM 
\U  an  batk  to  the  period  of  17!tfl,  You  will  find,  in  the  iwerrt  Tcp(trl»  at  die  Iiwk 
parliament,  on  i be  origin  and  pmgreM  of  the  Irith  rebctlion,  tiiat  lb*  tialin  rl 
rebel*,  who  were  neffuiiating  with  Frauct,  were,  at  tho  uiuA-iiine,  nliaruaf  tM 
follower*  to  jicact!  and  gnnd  order.  Here  Is  an  aildreM  uf  tlie  roiuilf  ooromitlw  4 
Dublin  to  their  (wniliiucnti : — 

"  We  re<-ointn»nd,  In  the  mott  roniMl  manner,  ynnr  conHlanl  rerolleedoti  etjtm 
•olnmn  obliKaiinn*  to  promote  a  brotticrhood  of  Rnoetion  amonfr  Irtshmen  uT  rMQ 
roligluuB  iiereuiiiion;  aitlTerit  not  to  be  a  nierepnifes<iitia;  but  realitcii  liy  nvfyivl 
of  b«nevolence  and  klndiioM.  an  you  would  do  lo  your  natural  bn>th*rB. 

"  Be  toiler,  and  promote  lobrieiy  In  all  your  circle*.  Buniab  all  (toteni  ad 
Iulem|>OT«te  language  from  your  meolinci:  tie  oi-'ured  tlral  nHlliini;  ran  Injun  tlN 
eaUke  of  liberty  more  than  auch  t'ontervairotiti.  Viitlrnl  and  inli-iii|(rrale  ba(fa^(i 
sfiwiRi  by  )pi«aand  cuomits." — Sple*  and  cncinlnd  onowordon  tW  aut^NeL.  Tlii 
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Is  the  universal  cant,  tliat  all  the  disturbances  in  Ireland  arc  tlic  work  of  emissaries 
employed  by  tlic  j^overnincnt,  to  ensnare  the  credulous  and  innocent  pconb*  into  the 
commis>iun  of  erinu'.  I  liavo  boon  eonnectcil  with  the  government,  Knglish  und 
Irish,  for  ne^r  twenty  years,  and  1  declare,  upon  my  honour,  1  never  knew  or  licard 
ofasi)yor  eniis"*:iry  emi»l(»yeil  by  jrovernment  for  the  purpose  of  scMluein^  l)eoj»le 
into  the  (•oi>niii>sion  of  crime.  The  jfovemmcnt  that  employed  sueh  in.struments 
would  be  justly  the  object  of  execration  and  ridi<rule.  IJut  to  revert  to  the  address. 
"  Avtiid,  as  much  as  pos^ih^.^  all  meeliug's  in  public-houses:  a  few  minutes,  in  any 
convenient  place,  will  be  suUicient  fora  small  number  of  men  to  confer  on  the  objects 
of  tlieir  deliberation." 

What  excellent  advice!  bit  where  do  I  find  it?  Why,  in  the  very  same  document 
which  contains  tlie  resolutions  and  constitution  of  the  society  of  Unite<l  Irishmen; 
— in  the  very  satne  <locuuient  whicli  explains  the  organi>ation  of  that  extraordinary 
machinery  of  treason,  by  wliich  baronial  committees,  and  county  committees,  and 
provincial  coniniittees,  and  the  national  committee,  were  constituteil;  the  inferior 
authorities  each  obedient  to  the  commands  of  a  superior,  of  whose  named  and  {)crson8 
it  was  kept  in  utter  i^'norance. 

Amon^  the  persons  who  were  apprehended  in  1708,  shortly  before  the  break <- 
inp^  out  of  the  relx*lIion,  was  an  lietive  a^^ent  of  treason,  of  the  name  of  Edward 
Iliitigan.  In  his  house  there  were  found  many  thousand  copies  of  an  address  to 
bis  ci»untr}ini*n,  breathin;r  that  spirit  of  peace  which  betokens  the  holy  eii'usions  of 
relief  ion,  rather  than  a  political  manifesto.  Can  any  thing  be  more  edifying  than  the 
les-ious  which  it  iueuleates? — *' Your  strength  c<m*ists  in  being  a  cordially  united 
and  tlionuighly  well  or^;uii>e<l  body.  Let  sobriety,  let  good  character,  let  couRige, 
let  talents,  be  the  (pialities  which  shall  direct  your  clu)ice.  Purge  your  bocietiea 
of  all  suspicinu-i  or  doubtful  men.  Be  discreet,  ai»d  avoid  drunkenness.  Be  patient, 
and  avoid  riots.  Tlu'  taking  of  arms,  by  force,  fn>m  houses  is  attended  with  great 
evil,  and  productive  of  no  ^ood;  therefore,  any  man  imprisoned  shall  not  be  main- 
tained by  their  soeieties."     [Hear,  hear!  from  some  members.'] 

Oh  yes!  the  instructions  are  excellent;  but  sometimes  the  cry  of  "Hear,  hear!" 
is  premature.  NMiat  a  pity  it  is  that  this  was  not  the  only  document  found  in  the 
possession  of  Edward  Katigan!  He  would  have  gone  forth  with  the  character  of 
an  ap'»>tle  of  peace;  au«l  would  have  been  sent,  perhajis,  on  his  holy  mission,  pro- 
tected and  rewarded  by  the  government  of  Ireland.  Hut  Fidward  Ratigan  had  other 
{)a[)ers  in  his  j}os>es>iv)n,  whicli  might  suggest  a  doubt  of  his  apostolic  character, 
le  had  a  sergeant's  oath,  which  runs  thus: — **  I,  A  J3,  do  vcdimtarily  declare  that  I 
will  come  forward  when  called  upon  by  my  ca})tain  or  sujU'ri'  r  oiKcer,  and  aid  him  in 
any  eligible  manner  that  may  tend  to  the  establi>hmcnt  of  liberty  or  the  freedom  of 
Ireland;  and  tliat  I  will  not  call  forward,  under  arms,  any  of  the  men  consigned  to 
my  command,  without  the  authority  of  my  su|H>rior  officer;  and  that  I  will  not  risk, 
by  any  illegal  meeting,  the  safety  of  any  individual  under  my  command.'* 

This  oath  throws  some  su>«pieion,  I  fear,  on  the  good  intentions  of  the  political 
sermon  (ui  obedience  and  sobriety,  of  which  Mr.  Ratigan  had  so  many  thousand 
copies:  but  there  v\as  in  the  po^c^sion  of  Mr.  Ratigan  a  still  more  awkward  docu- 
ment. It  repox-d  peaeeai)ly.  side  by  side,  with  the  admirable  address  which  was 
cheered  ju>t  now.  and  it  is  not  a  bad  c<mmicntary  niwn  it. 

It  is  a  return  of  the  niiuiber  of  I'liited  Irishnu>n  in  thirteen  C(mnties  of  Ireland; 
that  is,  of  the  nwn  amonu^  whom  thea<ldRvss  was  to  Ik*  distributinK  and  who  amounted, 
from  Mr.  Ratigan's  returns,  to  1 1 1.7-';>  men,  for  whom  there  were  in  store,  acc4»rdinff 
to  the  same  return,  (J. DID  gun**.  .*U.()M2  ball  cartridges,  and  43,l*i/>  pikes.  So  much 
for  .Mr.  Ratigan  and  his  exhortations  to  sobriety  and  good  order.  Now,  all  that  I 
meant  to  prove  wa*i,  that  it  may  so  happen  that  men  with  very  dangerous  intentions 
may  sonietiines  give  very  good  advice  respe<rting  the  duties  of  jwace,  and  obedience 
to  the  law;  aiul  I  ho])e  that  I  have  succeeded. 

It  only  remains  to  enquire  what  practical  course  I  shall  pursue.  Shall  I  vote  for  the 
first  rea<ling  of  this  bill,  and  thus  peimit  a  further  consideration  of  it?  or.  shall  I 
reject  it  at  once,  as  an  act  <if  intoleralde  and  nnjustific*<l  despotism?  I  have,  it  is  true, 
an  alternative:  I  may,  if  I  choose,  range  myself  under  the  standard  which  has  been 
envted  by  the  ri^iUt  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tennyson),  the  member  for  I.«ambeth. 
But  really,  Sir,  tJ.e  device  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  shield  is  so  little  inspiriting, 


that  I  uu  forceit  to  lie-ilnip-  If  hU  wap-ory  liail  Wn,  "no»D  with  ibe  WO"  ■», 
"Trial  by  Jury!"  or.  "Siatui  by  Itic  Uiw.l"  i,r,  "The  Briliih  CMUtUiitlnn  of  l^tmi' 
one  luiglil  liavc  pnrtakea  of  Ihe  PDlhuslaBm  uf  j>uur  leutlrr,  noil  (oUoiral  luw  u  u 
bu>ril».  IJ:ii  when  lUe  tender  has  cho^n  siicli  a  very  iiiimiBAnlto  n>oU<>^*tkM  to 
tUndard  u  merely  in<(^ribeii — "Thai  this  bill  be  rewl  &  flnl  tima  ou  ihU  i»t  IWi- 
nighti" — when  he  r.illics  his  followers  with  tho  uu^  kdvica,  "  Lrt  us  «ui  a  Siidi.' 
—  "  Come,  tarry  awhik-  with  me,"  I  liava  stiir-pniacaiilon  v n(>iu;h  10  mlal  hj>  •ffoil 
Wuit  a  fortnight!  aad  for  whatF  Why.  to  ero  whAt  effect  the  [ininiiM  mT rewrfUl 
innuiures  will  hare  in  a  foiiniglu.  Did  the  ii)[ht  hun.  ^mleiiMii  bear  (h«  mnirj 
of  Ireland  jrive  oo  uci^oiint  of  the  relative  pri>gnMii  of  crlmt*  <ti>rii^  mteta  pfl>4i 


ich  of  the  l>ul  four  ynnl'  It  wits  bod  enough  in  1S*2!I:  ll  iru  worM  In  >*»: 
1831  «&«  Blill  more  akrnilng;  liiiE  183'J  almost  excopded  helirf. — Vtdll  but  jm 
have  had  "remedial"  meaiuroi  iu  abundant^  duriiij;  the  iolrmtl.      Wby,  7««U 


of  tithe,  as  it  was  cBlled :  nay  jwrc,  you  Jiiul  tile  Rneut  hcaHajf  mM.  . 
offill — reforni  of  parliament.  If  thfj'  have  doiii>  iinilil^g  in  ihe  «tinceaf  iwurytnt, 
.  nay,  if  tliey  have  made— or.  at  any  rate,  if  mailer*  liavv  beci>iii«,  )d  Biiilc  of  iIm 
Injiuitely  wurne,  where  i»lhe  use  of  waiting  a  fortoigiit?  liow  I  wiih  w»  WBrtal  All 
moment  at  liio  end  of  ihe  fortnight,  and  that  I  oould  ju«t  aA  tlie  meaha  br 
Lamlwth  wlist  he  wuqM  do  iiixir  Would  lu  wuti  another  fiwinlj^it,  or  (Malka 
bill?  No,  Sir,  there  is  no  lue  iu  thin  delay;  timre  it  no  um  in  piii>iu|f  iin  iht  tet* 
oTthii  turbid  stream,  and  ginHiig  over  tlia  watori,  to  aeo  wbetlter  aociu  dajri  i^att 
diey  will  be  leas  sUeBkisl  and  liiscoloured  with  hunum  btuod.  I  am  lur'fv^ 
over  while  it  in  yet  day;  wliUe  the  ourreot  U  jtit  funUtih-;  while  it  It  yrt  ■ilW  •« 
powor  to  curry  acrMs  the  stream  aiiReonr  to  the  law,  an>I  (^OMM)laIioa  to  thn  dnvpaf 
■pirits  of  tlioie  who  have  hpgun  lo  dcipair.  Wait  a  fortni^t,  and  rati  ^i^y  to  ta> 
latnl  not  beuuuse  von  woiti'd  (he  forinle-iit;  but  becauae  ynn  riiowwf  ifacejwHiM 
of  Irrcuftlulion  anil  fear.     The  current  already  rapid,  but  illll  (wauble,  tttMT,  Mta 


>>Ur|i*K)UH  rt[iU(.  tt  paoM  Mt  dVMOi 

I  have  atempted  lo  refute  some  of  the  objeotioni  uned  agatod  this  laaMWai  ts 
the  Iriiih  ie,  tluit  il  is  here,  it  is  in  ifaia  lilt,  in  ihia  UrrnAj  cmalngite  «f  ertiue,  (^ 
(he  true  an«wer  to  these  objeeiiona  lies: — 19(t  murden  and  rourilemne  attic^i 
194  bnmtngs;  1,837  bur^liiries  and  attacllB  on  hoiiM^!  Can  yun  dany  thew  biiii 
Mid  if  you  cannot,  where  i«  your  answer  la  the  argument  drnon  frnm  itmnf  ll  • 
too  fHiwerful  not  to  bv  rt'|>oated.  Above  3.300  acta  of  inaurreeiiaDM]!  riojuin  t— 
Wn  uoiDiiiIlted  in  noe  single  year  In  one  »lngle  protlnM.  - 

One  hundred  and  ninely-iU  murden! — Why,  yi>a  liarefonglil  ^ml  Intlb^W 
•ehleved  fatuous irietiiritM.  at  aleneoslofEngtialibtood!  [Anbon,  tnnnbar:  If^a*!] 
No!  hulIujrcmuhatlpally.Yes.  ThobattlenrSt.  Vlncentooatyini  U«.  TlwMlW 
bombardment  of  Algiers  ci>it  you  lei9.  Wilhlwiprnfiiainnof  EngliMi  btmxljtMiaM 
b«ek  the  fiery  tide  wblehtheexulting  valour  of  Fraueenooredoitou  (be  b^liU  of  Dmm 
"  ~  whydo  I  talltof  batllea? — Oh,  hnwtameandfceDlolheenmpariwin  hetvnva  *   " 


on  the  rield  uf  honour,  and  thai  dealh  whieli  ta  intlietwl  by  tlie  liand  of  IrUh  t 
Ilimuil  the  falsi  hour  of  that  dimth  IhK  la  rnrntt  (errlMet  1(  U  the  wnmtinfa____ 
■uniensc,  the  ognny  nf  ciportadon,  that  ii  liitentng  for  wepkm  aa4  BMoilia  teeaaii} 
nlKntly  snunil.  Iml  it  be  llie  fatal  knelt  lu  summon  a  whnio  AtmiH  tir  ilnliui<iw 
These  ar«  the  roil  temim,  IViiin  which  ihe  ael  nf  murdir  >!•  h<i(  lon'nAea  m  umiiM 
reHef.  In  Ireland  (hey  can  aShrd  to  give  you  notice  of  deAlh ;  and  wne  to  the  vicete 
that  nvritF*  ihat  notice  and  neglects  li  I  lo  England,  «  hi>  It  iherv  thai  has  ^t^ 
in  public  life  and  hai  exit  rei.-eivol  wme  ananymou*  wamiiiff.  or  Ihmal  nf  [m  mtj 
hijury,  and.  having  received  it,  rtoea  not  trrtt  It  either  at  a  malinianl  jot,  or  — 
em]ity  tnrnnce,  wbieh  prove*  that  from  nno  (luarter,  at  Inut.  he  ^  in  an  daiprf 
But,  iu  Ireland,  the^e  wanilngi  are  given  in  sober  eamrnlnas.  Thmy  w*  itw  ]■«■ 
liminary  loriurca,  the  reftneinent'  of  enieltv,  which  eitililiier  the  tiMtee  vf  ^aA 
Thee.  Sir,  may  appear  (tight  ttiinga,  tnit  ihey  ure  In  truth  (ha  enjsitni  ilat  pdsl 
tlw  itnte  uf  wieivty  niore  vividly  ilian  votumei  nt  lalxiurrd  iliiiiuljiitiatia. 

There  never  ws«  a  tulv  of  Hcliiloat  horrur  thai  eiiiuilleil  Ihe  mmoiKo  (Lot  la  ite 
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state  of  society  real  life  lias  presented.  There  never  was  a  creative  fancy  that  couI<l 
figure  to  itself  a  state  of  misery  more  terrible  than  that  which  has  been,  and  now  iit, 
endured  by  many  a  family  in  Ireland,  or  could  portray,  from  imagination  alone,  such 
examples  of  heroic  fortitude,  of  sublime  composure  in  the  very  jaws  of  death,  as  have 
been  exhibited  by  illiterate  and  wretched  {)easants.  There  you  may  fmd  the  gauge 
and  measure  of  the  load  of  agony  which  the  human  spirit,  after  repeated  trials,  can 
endure,  witliout  fainting  under  the  pressure. 

I  am  still  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  the  scenes  of  atrocity  and  suffering  with 
whieli  I  was  onee  familiar.  Will  the  House  bear  with  me  while  I  mention  one  fact 
to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  both  as  to  the  misery  that  is  endured,  and  as  to  the 
fortitude  that  is  exhibited  ?  It  occurred  long  ago,  but  it  was  then  no  rare  occurrence, 
and  it  is  Kss  so  now. 

There  was  a  family  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  consisting  of  a  father,  mother, 
and  three  ehlMren;  the  eldest  child,  a  girl  about  nine  years  of  age.  The  father  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  by  giving  evidence  against  some  persons  charged  with 
Whiteboy  otfencos,  who  were,  I  believe,  tried  and  executed,  lie  was  forced  to  leave 
the  country;  he  came  to  Dublin:  but  the  desire  to  return  to  his  native  spot  over- 
came his  fears,  and  he  was  resolved  to  brave  the  danger.  It  was  in  vain  to  expostulate 
with  him :  all  he  asked  was,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  an  1  that  his 
bouse  might  be  slated.  Perha]>3  i^ome  English  members  are  not  aware  of  the  object 
of  this  re(}ucst,  and  do  not  sec  the  great  diiference,  in  point  of  security,  between  a 
thatched  and  a  slated  house.  Here,  again,  is  one  of  the  slight,  almost  imperceptible 
circumstances,  that  are  unerring  indications  of  the  state  of  society.  The  house  is 
slated,  as  a  means  of  additional  defence,  to  prevent  the  murderers,  who  may  try  to 
force  an  entrance  through  the  door  or  window,  from  setting  fire  to  the  roof  in  case  of 
failure.  The  man  returned  to  his  home,  took  possession  of  his  house,  received  a 
notice  to  leave  it,  and  a  threat  of  mnnlcr  if  he  did  not;  but  he  still  resisted  all 
importunity  to  him  to  come  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  remained  with  his  family  some 
weeks  without  being  attacked — hmg  enough  to  relax  his  vigilance.  One  night  his 
house  was  surrounde<i  either  by  eleven  or  nine  men  (I  forget  which  at  this  moment). 
He  was  asleep  in  bed  with  his  wife  and  children.  They  broke  into  the  house, 
dragged  the  man  just  outside  the  door,  and  murdered  him  in  the  most  horrid  manner, 
with  pitchforks,  in  the  hearing  and  almost  in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  children. 
Nr>w,  let  the  House  mark  what  I  am  about  to  relate.  While  the  husband  was  in 
the  strnjrgles  of  death,  the  mother  took  her  child — the  child  of  nine  years  of  ag^e — 
placed  it  in  a  recess  that  was  close  to  the  fireplace; — and,  such  was  the  heroic 
fortitude  of  that  woman,  such  her  a^aful  composure,  while  the  cries  of  her  dying 
husband  were  ringing  in  her  ears,  that  she  said  to  her  child  :  '*  Those  are  the  cries 
of  your  <lying  father.  I  shall  be  the  next  victim.  After  they  have  murdered  him 
they  will  murder  me :  but  I  will  not  go  out  when  they  call  me;  I  will  struggle  with 
them  to  the  la<«t,  that  I  may  give  you  time  to  do  that  for  which  I  put  you  here.  My 
last  act  will  be  to  throw  this  dry  turf  on  the  hearth;  and  do  vou,  by  the  glare  of  it, 
watch  the  faces  of  the  murderers,  mark  them  all  narrowly,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
tell  who  they  are,  and  to  revenge  the  death  of  your  father  and  your  mother.** 

As  the  unhappy  woman  foretold,  so  it  fell  out.  She  was  summoned,  but  she  did 
not  go  forth.  After  a  short  but  unsuccessful  struggle  with  her  murderers,  she  waa 
dra^rged  out  of  the  house,  and  she  was  actually  slain  upon  the  bleeding  body  of  her 
husband.  Tlie  child  obeyed  her  dying  command — watched,  by  the  liglited  turf,  the 
faces  and  every  motion  ot  the  assassins — and  upon  the  artless  evidence  of  that  child, 
which  nothing  could  shake,  five  of  those  assassins  were  convicted,  and  hanged !  Such 
are  the  romances  of  real  life! 

Alas :  in  that  state  of  society  in  which  such  things  take  place,  it  is  not  merely 
that  laws  are  powerless ;  all  the  moral  restraints  and  checks  on  crime  appear  to  have 
lost  their  force.  Those  feelings  of  pity,  those  compunctious  visitings  of  nature, 
which,  in  other  tini(>s,  have  given  protection,  at  least  to  the  helplessness  of  age  and 
infancy,  are  extinct.  There  is  no  remorse.  The  conscience — "  which  makes 
cowards  of  us  air' — inflicts  no  secret  punishment  on  the  murderer  whom  the  law 
has  spartni.  Those  superstitious  terrors;  those  salutary,  and  almost  instinctive 
prejudices,  that  impress  the  mind  with  a  belief  that  murder  cannot  escape  detection 
— are  obliterated.  The  mighty  genius  that  dived  deepest  into  the  reccescs  of  the 
89— Vol.  II. 
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human  heart,  and  laid  bare  the  spring  of  human  action,  never  imagined  tbe  tolil 
extinction  of  pity  and  remorse.  When  he  painted  the  murderer,  he  paintod  In 
hauntiHl  by  the  rocollcclion  of  his  crime,  and  driven  to  distraction  bj  thephaDtom 
that  pursued  liim :  — 

"  lilood  will  hnve  blood,  they  say; 

Stoncri  have  been  known  to  move,  aud  tivm  to  ipeak ; 

Aii;;iiriL'.s  anil  undcT.stuoil  relatloud  hare  brought  fiixlb 

'J  he  Mcret'bt  man  of  blood." 

In  Ireland  the  man  of  blood  is  not  secret ;  and  neither  the  law  of  his  eoantrj,  vor 
his  own  conscience,  have  any  terrors  for  him. 

In  this  state  of  thiuji^,  then,  there  being  no  adequate  punishment  inflictni  by  the 
onlinary  opiTution  of  hiw,  and  the  force  of  moral  restraints  on  crime  being  aimort 
extingfiiished,  shall  we  reJL'ct  at  once  this  measure  as  unworthy  of  consideraiioo ^ 
You  are  asked  how  this  measure  can  supply  the  defect  of  evidence?     Yon  aiv  uM 


Kanjre  yourselves  on  the  side  of  order ;  lend  the  weight  of  your  authority  to  tbe  liw; 
and  from  that  hour  you  will  instil  confidence  into  the  peaceable  and  well  ditpoifd, 
and  strike  terror  into  the  cowanl  hearts  (for  they  are  cowards)  of  nightly  anassiD*. 
'J'hen  will  men  breathe  a  new  atmosphere.  Then  will  the  position  of  the  fnendiaf 
order  and  of  its  enemies  be  reversed ;  and  those  who  suffer  will  come  forth  wicb 
voluntary  testimony  to  aid  the  law,  which  gives  them  redress  for  past  injurr,  tsi 

protects  them  from  renewed  wrong.     But  if  you  shrink  from  your  duty if  yooTpiaM 

for  a  fortnight — if  you  cover  your  irresolution  under  the  flimsy  veil  of  rvqnirioff 
further  time  to  consider,  then  take  these  consequences : — The  contagion  of  di-pniTitT 
will  rapidly  extend ;  the  places  yet  healthy  will  l)e  infected ;  the  whole  land  will 
become  a  moral  wilderness,  in  which  every  principle  of  government  will  bo  subverted, 
and  every  rule  of  justice  reversed — in  which  there  will  be  no  punishment  ezcepcibr 
innocence,  and  no  seiMirity  except  for  triumphant  guilt. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  debate  was  a.ijoumed  till  the  following  Moo- 
day. 


CHURCH  REFORM  (IRELAND). 
March  U,  1833. 

Lonl  Althorp  brought  in  a  bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating^  to  the  Tenpon- 
litie^  of  the  (Church  in  Ireland. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Shaw,  Lord  Althorp  stated  that  the  bill  would  be  printed  sndii 
the  htinds  of  members  to-morrow.  He  saw  no  reason  for  delaying^  its  second  resi^ 
beyond  Wwlnesday, — 

Sib  Rokebt  1'rkl  could  hardly  credit  that  the  noble  lord  meant  that  a  bill  o' 
such  extraonlinary  importance,  and  which  would  not  be  in  the  hands  of  mfohn 
till  Tuesday,  shouhl  be  read  a  second  time  on  Wednesday.  He  had  been  mM 
many  questions  respecting  its  principles  and  provisions,  and  invariably  answfivr. 
^^  Let  us  suspend  our  judgment  till  it  comes  before  us  in  a  tangible  and'cxamiBibk 
form.'*  But  would  it  not  be  a  mere  mockery  to  talk  of  duly  examining^  and  df.> 
benitely  deciding  u])on  a  measure  with  which  they  were  made  acquainted  only  ■  fr« 
hours  before  they  were  called  upon  to  express  their  opinion  ?  There  was  do  f'^ 
cedent  for  such  uncalled-for  habtc;  indeed,  more  time  would  be  afforded  for  akKlK! 
far  less  importance. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time.  Upon  the  question  that  it  be  read  a  second  tin* 
on  Thurstlav, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  would  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  to  say  whether  or  sol  it 
was  a  fair  ground  to  state  that,  l)ccause  he  wanted  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Ii^aa^ 
he  was  alnxit  to  intnxluce  a  conciliatory  measun*,  in  order  to  justify  his  coervivcHiHi 
that  therefore  only  one  or  two  days  should  l>e  suttcnHl  to  elapse  between  tbe  priatiBf 
of  the  bill,  and  the  second  reading  of  it.    It  was  on  the  12th  of  Febnuuy  thil  lb 
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noble  lord  obtained  permission  to  bring  in  this  bilL  Why  had  not  the  noUe  lord 
brought  it  in  sooner?  If  he  required  lulditional  time  to  that  usually  tidcen  bcrtweeo 
obtaining  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  and  actually  bringing  it  in,  was  it  not  too  much, 
after  taking  that  unusual  time,  to  deprive  the  House  of  two  or  three  days,  whjdi 
they  desired  to  haTe  after  tlie  first  reading,  for  the  purpose  of  disenssluff  the  bill. 
He  aslced  for  no  delay  whatever  that  could,  carry  wiUi  it  the  suspicion  thathe  wanted 
to  defeat  the  bill — he  asked  only  for  that  delay  which  would  enable  members  to 
consider  and  pronounce  upon  it.  The  House  might  refuse  delay  with  respectt  to  the 
bill  already  under  discussion,  if  the  noble  lord  pleased,  but  he  protested  against  the 
House  being  called  upon  to  deal  with  a  matter  of  this  importance — to  decide  upon 
the  principle  of  it — without  giving  eren  three  days  for  eonsideratlon.  He  would 
venture  to  say  such  a  proposition  never  had  been  made  by  any  gofermnent;  and 
such  a  proposition  never  could  have  been  thought  of  by  any  but  the  present 
government.  Let  the  House  contrast  the  course  which  bad  been  pursued  with 
respect  to  the  coercive  measure,  with  that  now  proposed.  The  House  permitted  the 
noble  lord  to  bring  forward  that  important  measure,  without  asking  him  rigidly  to 
adhere  to  the  established  course,  perhaps  with  sufBoient  reason ;  bnt  had  ttMsre  not 
been  a  most  lengthened  discussion  on  the  first  reading  of  that  bill  f  The  first  rend* 
ing  of  this  bill  had  taken  place  with  an  evidence  of  so  little  disposition  to  offcr 
unnecessai*y  delay,  that  it  had  been  read  almost  without  a  single  word  having  bead 
said  upon  it ;  and  that  being  the  case,  he  would  say,  that  to  have  the  seeond  rending 
fixed  for  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  was  too  early  to  admit  of  the  House  pronoonelnff 
on  the  principles  of  the  bill.  He  wanted  no  delay  that  was  nnneoessary.  He  wooM 
venture  to  say  the  noble  lord  would  find  a  very  diflerent  oonrse  pursued  npon  tUs 
Inll  to  that  which  had  been  pursued  upon  the  coercive  bill ;  but  it  was  haraly  lUiv 
presuming  upon  that,  that  he  was  to  treat  the  House  in  such  a  wav  as  it  had  nevsr 
before  been  treated  by  any  government  whatever.  There  were  several  parts  of  this  hill 
which  he  approved  of^there  were  others  which  required  eiqilanation ;  and  he  asked 
the  noble  lord  to  tnist  to  his  knowledge  of  uniform  parliamiNitary  prooeediofs,  and 
to  consider  that  Monday  next  would  not  be  too  soon  to  fix  to  the  second  rsMlng  eC 
this  bill.  The  noble  lord  would  not  find  any  undue  delay  wished  for,  hot  sorely  tlm 
noble  lord  ought  to  contrast  the  proceeding  on  this  oecaslon  with  that  on  the  ooaraivn 
bill.  He  did  not  think  this  bill,  which  was  to  extinguish  ten  bishops,  to  alter  the 
whole  tenure  of  church  lands,  to  alter  the  interests,  not  only  of  the  ehnreb,  bat  of 
the  lessees  under  it — above  all,  to  appropriate  part  of  the  revenoes  d  the  ehonfa 
to  secular  purposes — he  did  not  think  it  was  nnrsasooable  to  ask  for  four  dayi^ 
delay  between  the  first  and  second  readings  of  such  a  bilL  If  the  noble  lord  wimd 
to  reconcile  parties  who  entertained  strong  oljeetlons  to  this  bill — if  he  wlAid 
to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  and  of  the  Justice  of  it,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  hi 
would  only  pursue  that  course  which  was  consistent  with  the  usage  of  the  Hoow. 

Lord  Althorp  could  not  accede  to  the  proposed  delay,  for  as  the  deelsioo  of  Tlnirsdqf 
could  only  have  reference  to  a  matter  of  principb,  and  involved  no  detaUsi  m 
thought  that  every  member  in  that  House  ODukl  be  preparsd  to  give  his  vote  en  ihfr 
question,  for  or  against. 

The  House  then  divided :— Ayes,  187 ;  Noes,  46 ;  mi^ty,  141.    Bill  to  be 
n  second  time  on  Thursday. 


LIVERPOOL  ELECTION. 
Mabcs  12,  1833. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  ballot  for  the  Goo^ 
mittee  upon  the  Liverpool  election  be  read. . 

Lord  John  Russell  then  moved*  that  two  membsrs  should  he  named  bw  the  Howm 
to  conduct  the  enquiry;  that  twenty-one  members  should  he  ehoaan  mr  lot  Ana 
nmong  the  members  present,  to  answer  to  thdr  names,  with  anah  ensmpnona  aa  the 
House  shoidd  think  fit  to  allow;  that  the  two  members  should  strike  off  sueb  ^ 
names  from  the  list  of  twenty-one;  and  that  the  thirteen  wwnalnlnjg' 
cosistitute  the  Committee  on  the  liverpoolBMilfon. 
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In  reply  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  Benett, — 

Sir  iiouKKr  I'kkl  doiibteii  whether  by  law  the  corpomtion  of  Liverpool  couU 
apply  u  Ahilling  ot*  hs  tuiids  to  the  defence  of  the  parties  charged  with  briben. 
Accordinj^  to  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  corporation  funds*  act,  they  could  uot 
devote  uny  of  the  corporate  monies  to  any  purpose,  even  "  incident  upon  an  eleclioo/ 
and  that  tiie  defence  would  be  incident  upon  an  election  no  man  could  doubL  To 
pay  fnr  the  defence  out  of  the  corporation  fund?,  therefore,  would  be  to  violate  ■ 
positive  act  of  parliament:  and  he  strongly  advii<ed  the  treasurer  of  LiverpouLor 
whoever  miglit  be  cliarged  with  the  corporation  funds,  to  beware  bow  he  itfUAl 
monies  for  any  such  purpose. 

Mr.  Warburton  tiien  moved,  as  an  amendment,  '^  lliat  the  ballot  should  be  takcc. 
and  the  committee  appointed,  from  members  not  having  leave  of  absence,  not  Mr^itf 
on  election  committees,  or  not  having  such  other  excni])tion  as  the  House  think  tit. ' 

Sir  Robert  Veal  could  not  help  expressing  his  opinion,  that  the  House  had  bwo 
inadvertently  betrayed  into  the  consideration  of  a  phin  which   it  would  be  mu*: 
imprudent  to  adopt.     The  prectMlent  they  were  about  to  establish  would  be  nuM 
inconvenient  and  dan>;erous,  inasmuch  as  it  was  calculated  to  throw  aside  the  b«>t 
tribunal  that  they  had;  namely,  that  appointe<l  by  the  Grenville  act  for  the  triilil 
election  petitions.     He  thought,  too,  should  the  precedent  be  established,  that,  bon- 
after,  individuaN  would  preler  trying  cases  of  bribery  at  the  expense  of  the  publii-, 
tlirough  the  mtHiium  of  such  a  committee  as  it  was  now  pmposed  to  appoint,  to  tmn| 
them,  as  they  must  at  present  do,  at  their  own  expense,  before  a  comnuttee  apfKiiatr^. 
in  the  onlinary  ;uid  proper  manner,  under  the  Grenville  act.     During  the  S(<cvcbM 
of  the  noble  lord  and  others  who  had  addressed  the  House  on  the  present  oecajiun, 
he  had  boon  looking  to  some  of  the  petitions  that  had  been  presented  in  the  courx 
of  the  present  ses>ion  of  parliament,  and  in  which  the  recognisances  had  not  txvs 
completed.     In  several  of  these  he  found  allegations  of  bribery  and  corruption  iuih-.i 
stronger  than  those  imputed  in  the  case  of  LivcriM>ol.     What  would  the  Houj^Jj 
with  those  petition>?     The  recognisances  not  having  been  completed  acconlin^td 
the  ordinary  practice,  they  would  Ije  dischargeil.     But  if  in  the  instance  of  LivrqxK J 
a  committee  of  the  kind  now  ])roposed  were  appointed,  did  it  not  follow  that  tiirr 
ought  also  to  a])point  similar  conuuittees  in  all  the  other  cases  in  which  bribery  iiMt 
corru))tion  were  alle^e^i,  but  which  the  parties  had  failed  to  come  forward  to  proie. 
at  their  own  ^i^k  and  their  own  expense?     He  hoped  that  the  general  feeling  of  I'lt 
Hou^ic  was  op]>osed  to  the  propo>ition;  but  if  it  were  not — if  it  were  detenniiMil  to 
adopt  it — he  was  ^^ure  the  noble  lonl  would  adndt,  that  the  machinery  of  theKV 
plan  shouhl  he  in;!de  complete,  and  that  they  should  understand  the  nature  of  ike 
tribunal  whii^h  was  about  to  be  constituted,  the  moix*  ()articularly  as  it  was  one  which, 
if  onee  establi>hed,  was  likely  to  be  called  into  very  frequent  action.      Butletfaia 
])ut  it  to  the  noble  lord,  whether,  in  the  ease  of  a  distant  borough,  a  borough.  K^ 
instance,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  just,  on  vague  allegations  of  brihrfv. 
made  by  ))arties  not  willing  to  put  their  charge  to  the  test,  by  going  before  a  Rgubr 
election  committee,  to  put  the  country  to  the  immense  expense  of  bringing  oier 
witues>es  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  case  before  a  tribunal  appointed  in  ibc 
manner  projioscnl.     He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  member  for  Montgomeryshiiv  u 
the  view  which  he  had  taken,  and  in  the  opinion  which  he  had  expressed,  of  the  vcn 
unsatisfactory'  manner  in  wliieh  it  was  proposed  that  that  tribunal  should  br  ccc 
stitutcd.     Acting  under  the  res)M)nsibility  of  no  (^ath,  incaimble  of  adntini>teriD^  u 
oath  to  tlie  witnesses  called  bei'ure  it,  and  unassistiMl  by  the  ingenuity  of  counsri  i* 
sift  out  the  truth  froin  eviilence,  \\hich,  as  was  well  known,  in  all  cases  of  disparts: 
election.-*,  wa>  strongly  tinged  witli  party  feeling — he  could  not,  for  his  own  \V 
coueei\e  how  the  investi;ration  of  >ueli  a  tribunal  could  terminate  saiisfactorilv  i>r 
advantageor.sly.     Why  the  emjiloynient  of  counsel  shoidd  be  refused,  it  was  baid  ?^ 
eom{»reiiend;  because,  as  the  noble  lord  must  know,  all  the  obligation  of  an  uita 
was  not  worth  half  so  mueh — would  not  go  half  bO  far — to  extort  the  truth,  ar  tfar 
ingenuity  of  a  lawyer  in  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses.     There  was  anotltf 
part  of  the  ]troposition  which  he  did  not  inHierktan<l.     They  were  told  that  l«>* 
meuibers  of  the  eonunittee  were  to  Ik>  named  by  the  House,  and  that  the  remaiiMEr 
were  to  Ik'  ch(i>en  by  ballot.     What  wen>  to  be  the  peculiar  functions  of  ihclv^ 
nominees?    'There  could  not  be  two  presidents  of  the  coiumittee.     Weiv  iber  Is  irt 
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purely  in  the  capacity  of  nominees  of  the  two  parties?  That  would  be  re-establishing 
0  system  which  it  was  one  of  the  particular  objects  of  the  Grenville  act  to  abolish. 
It  w<is  quite  necessary  that  this  should  be  explained — because,  from  the  passing  of 
the  Grenville  act  to  the  present  hour,  ho  had  never  heard  one  word  uttered  in  favour 
of  the  revival  of  nomination  upon  these  committees.  On  the  contrary,  he  always 
nndorstofxi  that  the  greate:«t  benefits  had  resulted  from  the  abolition  of  that  system. 
But,  passing  from  that  point,  he  would  ask  how  the  attendance  of  members  was  to 
be  secured  upon  this  committee,  supposing  it  to  be  appointed?  While  so  many 
reg-ular  election  committees  were  sitting,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  members  upon  a  committee  of  this  kind?  It  was  far  from  being 
impossible  that  the  enquiry  into  the  case  of  Liverpool  might  last  for  three  months-^ 
in  that  case  how  could  the  attendance  of  members  Imj  secure<l?  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  protested  against  the  proposed  mode  of  procee<ling.  Ho  very  much 
doubted,  iii(!eed,  whether  any  thing  of  the  kind  could  be  properly  adopted,  except 
under  the  sanction  of  a  special  act  of  parliament  brought  in  for  that  purpose.  If 
the  House,  however,  was  so  confident  in  itself — if  it  imagined  that  it  could  so  clearly 
foresee  what  the  **end  of  this  beginning"  would  be,  and  was,  therefore,  determined 
to  adopt  the  noble  Ionics  suggestion,  it  would  be  vain  to  oppose  it.  At  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  by  acceding  to  the  proposition,  they  would 
estiblish  a  dangerous  precedent. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  main  question  agreed  to. 


CHURCH  REFORM  (IRELAND). 
March  14,  1833. 

On  the  question  being  put  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Church  Reform  Bill  (Ireland)  be  now  read, — 

Mr.  Wynn  was  of  opinion  ministers  would  have  acted  more  ])nidently  had  they 
conformed  to  the  usual  practice  in  cases  of  this  sort,  instead  of  originating  a  new 
prercMicnt  upon  it. 

iSiR  KoiiERT  Pkkl  never  felt  more  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  any  objec- 
tion thsm  he  did  at  the  present  moment,  of  the  validity  of  the  objection  which  had 
lMH»n  taken  by  his  right  hon.  friend ;  and,  although  the  expression  might  be  a 
b«»hi  one,  he  felt  certain  that  he  could  convince  the  noble  lonl  of  the  actual  necessity, 
conformable  with  the  rules  of  the  House,  of  not  proceeding  without  previously  dis- 
cus,irig  the  clauses  referred  to,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  The  noble 
lord  had  stated  very  fairly,  tliat  the  authoritv  of  his  right  hon.  friend  had  great 
weight,  but  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  accede  to  it;  and  the  two  main  grounds 
upwn  which  he  founded  his  objection  were  these — first,  that  it  was  not  a  general 
tax  on  all  his  MajestyV  subjects,  that  it  was  a  tax  on  the  clergy,  and  that  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  to  he  appliiMi  were  local  rather  than  general. 

Lord  Althorp  had  said,  that  a  certain  porti(m  of  the  monies  derivable  from  this 
bill  would  be  ap])lie<l  to  the  pur|)oses  of  the  Church,  such  as  building,  repairs,  fee. ; 
therefore,  what  he  meant  to  express  was,  that  the  bill  impostnl  a  burthen  only  on  a 
certain  cla<s,  and  not  on  all ;  that  its  object  was  specific,  not  general. 

Sir  Robert  IVel  was  only  staling  the  case  with  greater  limitations  than  the 
noble  lonl.  In  the  first  place,  the  noble  lord  stated  that  it  was  a  tax  for  the  Church 
and  not  for  a  general  public  concern ;  and,  second,  that  the  House  might  proceed 
to  the  secon<l  reading  of  the  bill,  and  before  going  into  committee  upon  it,  that  we 
niiffht  refer  the  m<mey  clauses  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  According 
to  the  praetice  of  the  House,  the  bill  ought  not  to  proceed  to  a  second  reading 
without  tho«e  clauses  being  submitted  to  the  preliminary  ordeal  uf  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  by  whom  they  would  be  aflirmed,  modified,  ftr  rejected.  On 
the  -iOth  of  March,  1707,  it  was  resolvetl— *•  That  this  House  will  not  proceed  on 
any  petition,  motion,  or  bill,  for  granting  any  money,  or  releasing,  or  com- 
pounding, any  sum  of  money  owing  to  the  Crown,  but  after  examination  by  a 
comii.ittee  of  the  whole  House,  and  the  same  is  declared  to  be  a  Standing  Order 
of  the  House.**    On  the  *27th  of  Jimc,  1735,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  establishing 
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a  police  force  in  Westminster,  which  was  found  to  contain  clauses  for  a  rtamf 
duty,  and  other  tuxes.  No  motion  having  been  made  to  submit  it  to  a  cammitiee 
of  the  whole  House,  it  was  thought  advi»ablc  the  next  day,  smid  Mr.  IlataeU,  lo 
withdraw  that  hill,  and  to  proceed  in  the  regular  course.  That  was  merelj  a  kxai 
tax,  providing  for  the  police  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  because  then  vu 
not  a  preliminary  committee  of  the  whole  House,  the  bill  was  withdrawn.  Wu 
not  that  a  strong  ease?  In  that  instance  it  was  a  local  tax  which  was  propowd 
for  a  local  object :  ond  yet  the  neglect  of  the  preliminary  proceeding  eansrd  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bill.  Mr.  llatsoU  said,  u(K)n  that  principle  the  Uoosc  laid  it 
<lown  for  a  rule  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1667 — '*  That  no  motion  or  prapondea 
for  an  aid  or  charge  u])on  the  |)eople  should  be  'presently^  entered  upon;  that  by 
this  means  due  and  sutlicient  notice  of  the  subject  should  be  given  ;  and  thai  the 
niembors  should  not  be  sur{)rised  into  a  vote,  but  might  come  prepared  to  saftgHt 
every  argument  which  the  im{K)rtunce  of  the  question  may  demand.  And  (em- 
tinued  Mr.  Hnt^ell) — That  such  propositions  shall  receive  their  first  discussios  in 
a  coiiimittee  of  tiic  \»holc  House  (not,  be  it  observed,  after  the  first  and  second  resd- 
iiig,  as  the  noble  lord  pntposed),  is  no  less  wise  and  prudent.  There  everj  nwahfr 
may  speak  us  often  as  he  (intjs  it  necessary,  and  is  not  confined  in  delivering  his 
opinion  by  those  rules  which  are  to  be  observed  when  speaking  in  the  Houw.  sod 
which,  in  matters  of  account  and  computation,  would  be  extremely  inconvenicoU 
and  would  necessarily  deprive  the  House  of  much  real  and  useful  information.'^  He 
could  quote  several  other  eases  wliere  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  was  rt- 
quired,  though  the  object  was  a  mere  special  one.  In  18*25,  a  case  occurred  on  ihe 
petition  of  a  Mr.  Campbell,  who  prayed  for  com[)ensati(m  on  account  of  Io^m^ 
sustained  by  riots  at  Glasgow.  This  related  to  an  individual,  and  yet  the  case  w 
re(M)rtcd  on  by  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  In  1831,  a  bill  was  brought  in 
by  the  noble  lord  hiiu>elf  for  regulating  the  game-laws,  and  a  duty  of  X2  vu 
imposed  on  grunting  licences.  Was  that  bill  brought  in  with  the  claose  in  it 
propo.sing  a  tax  of  £'2  ?  No  ;  the  bill  was  brought  in  with  only  a  reference  to  the 
clauses  which  imposed  the  duties.  There  was  this  note  adixed  to  them,  and  printfd 
in  italics — ''  these  clauses  to  bo  introductl  in  the  committee."  These  were  sil 
instances  of  local  taxes,  to  be  a])])lied  to  local  objects.  Now,  what  were  the  objceO 
of  the  present  bill  'f  One  of  the  objects  was  the  building  of  churches  throngiMmt 
Ireland.  Could  there  be  any  object  more  general  than  the  building  of  churcbcf 
throuL;hout  all  that  part  of  the  empire?  He  would  assert  that  this  tax  hadarrfei^ 
ence  generally  to  the  ])eop]e ;  and  if  that  resolution  of  the  House  of  ComaiOBi 
\\hieh  he  bad  read,  and  which  declare<i  that  no  tax  should  be  proceeded  in  bni 
throiii^b  the  intervention  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  Hoil^o,  were  not  c«>nsiderBd 
u  dead  letter,  then  there  could  nut  be  a  doubt  raised,  but  that,  before  thev  proccvdtd 
with  tiiis  bill,  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  should  come  to  a  resolution  utA 
the  nionev  elau^es.  He  conceived  that  the  noble  lonl  must  see  the  necesatitv  rf 
consenting  to  his  pn)])o>ition,  and  of  introducing  those  clauses  to  the  House  betwca 
the  lir>t  and  second  reading  of  the  bill.  There  was,  at  least,  so  much  doubt  on  the 
subject  as  call(*d  for  serious  ccmsidcration. 

After  some  discu>>ion.  Lord  Althor])  consented  to  defer  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  second  n'ading  of  this  bill,  until  some  day  next  week,  in  order  that  tlie  flowc 
miiibt,  in  the  mean^^biU^  have  time  to  con>ider  the  question  that  hail  been  raised. 

The  (jiiestion  wa^^  then  [)ut,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  Monday. 

Sir  H  .bert  l*eel  would  .suggest  to  the  noble  lord  whether  it  would  not  Sebettrr 
at  onec  to  appoint  a  .select  eonnnittiH.*  to  search  into  prece<lents  upon  thi«  point, 
ami  to  make  a  ri'|H)rt  to  the  House,  either  to-morrow  niirlit  or  u))on  Monday  nrit. 
on  the  .siibji'i.'t,  in  order  to  direct  the  jiid<riiient  of  the  House  with  regard  to  iL  If 
such  a  eourse  should  not  he  adopted,  the  llou>'e  would  come  to  the  decision  of  the 
qmstion  upon  .Monday  not  one  whit  bettrr  pn-pared  than  it  was  at  pn^sent. 

The  conimittiH!  was  appointed  acconiii^gly,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  rrtii  i 
second  tune  on  Monday. 


SUPPLY,  fi;^ 

SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 
Maxch  35,  1833. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  Order  of  the  Day  was  read  for  tbe  Hooffe  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply.  The  noble  lord  then  ino\ed  that  the 
Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair. 

Sir  James  Graliam  concliMled  a  very  eloquent  speech  by  movine»  **  That  ft  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee  that  27,000  men,  inclnmng  mirines,  should  be  TOted  Ibr 
the  service  of  the  navy  for  the  thirteen  lunar  months  ending  the  81st  Mareh.  1884." 

Mr.  Hume  proposed  as  an  amendment,  That  the  Yote  should  be  redueed  by  tub* 
•tituting  20,000,  for  27,000,  men. 

In  reply  to  some  observations  by  Sir  Edward  Oodrington,— > 

Sib  Rooebt  Pbbl  observed,  that  if  he  (Ud  not  rise  Immediately  upon  the  hatu 
admiral's  sitting  down,  it  was  tliat  he  felt  justice  reqtured  that  the  ezpumadon  nda* 
tive  to  a  right  hoo.  gentleman  who  was  absent  should  first  be  given.    He  must  sayi 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  the  parliamentary  experience  of  any  man  who  now 
heard  him,  there  had  never  been  a  more  extraordinary  appeal  than  that  whleh  tin 
hon.  admiral  had  just  made. — In  1827,  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  fought.    He 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  recalled  to  office  in  1828.     A  quesUon  was  then  put  to  fafan 
on  the  subject  of  the  battle,  or  of  the  afiBurs  of  Greece,  and  It  was  his  duty  to  glMf 
the  best  answer  he  could  to  it.    In  giving  that  answer,  nnd  In  making  some  o 
ment  on  the  remarks  on  the  subject  of  that  engagement,  it  auoeared  that  he  j 
made  some  statement,  which  had  given  oflbnce  to  the  hon.  i        ral.     T      1 
admiral  said,  that  he  had  read  that  statement  in  ChUaneairM  ,         ,  and         \ 
statement  did  not  correspond  with  the  fact  [Sir  Edward  CJodringtOr>      i,  that  u«  v 
the  same  report  in  the  Mirror  of  ParUamenQ.    Well,  tiien,  in        Mirror  ofi     r. 
Uameid,    But  was  he  to  be  mode  responsible  for  stat«nent9  poo      ed  of  i 
OalignanCi  paper  or  in  the  Mirror  of  Pariiament — statements  f< 

since,  aud  the  subject  of  which  had  of  course  in  that  time  eseapou  j      i 
He  was  always  willing  enough  to  do  justice  to  any  man  about  whom  ho 
or  was  reported  to  have  made,  an  erroneous  statement;  but  was  theiv  mur 
ness  in  withholding  from  him  an  imputation  of  this  sort  at  the  time,  wl       ki 
had  made  it,  he  could  have  best  explained  it,  and  then  cslling  on  him  i>T« 
afterwards  for  an  explanation,  andnot  even  then  eondescending  to  state  what  G 
bad  put  into  his  mouth,  and  what  he  was  expected  to  answer?    Surely 
miral  might  have  had  the  courtesv  yesterday  or  this  morning  to  baTb  n        i 
notice  of  this  matter — to  have  said,  that  he  was  to  be  aeoused  of  d  i 

mind  wrong.    Had  this  been  done,  he  should  have  done  Us  best  to  m«.. 
hon.   admiral — he  should  have  referred  to  particulars  about  the  m 
daves,  and  he  should  have  then  been  prepared  to  meet  the  aec         w       um 
admiral.    But  now  he  was  totally  unprepared;  the  more  espe         ,       h 
concern  with  the  instructions  which  led  to  that  battie.    Undkw  Mt^ko  niVtun 
and  above  all,  because  he  had  no  commuidcation  from  the  hon.  adnhral  he  y 
quite  unable  to  give  any  explanation  from  memory  alone. 

Sir  Edward  Godrington  said,  be  had  made  communication  about  11^  matter  ift 
three  official  letters.  He  wrote  to  Lord  Melville,  requesting  him  to  lay  the  latter 
before  the  right  hon.  baronet;  he  did  so  because  that  was  the  more  ngular  aM; 
business-like  way,  and  he  mentioned  it  afterwards  to  the  right  hon.  baroaetf  bnthsr. 
Mr.  William  Peel. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  the  hon.  admiral  ought  to  have  given  Um  nollee 
that  he  was  to  be  called  on  to-night.  He  had  at  first  intended  to  give  ao  aaawer  to 
this  matter  from  the  Debates  themselves;  be  aocordingly  asked  a  fttond  to  ftCeh  Um 
not  the  Mirror  of  ParUamewt^  for  that  was  not  in  their  Bbranr,  hot  the  PwHnmm 
iary  DtbaieM;  but  the  volume  he  wanted  eould  not  be  proenrsd  at  the  moment.  He 
was  now  glad  that  it  could  not,  for  he  did  not  think  that  he  was  called  ett»  In  Joidet' 
to  himsel^  to  g^ve  from  such  materials  alone  an  answer  to  a  matter  thus  nneipeeted^ 
put  forward.  He  again  protested  against  being  made  responsible  Ibr  what  appemM 
either  in  Oalignanfs  paper  or  the  Mirror  qfParUammUy  and  repealedi  that  he  OQghl 
to  have  had  notice  of  this  matter. 
On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  o^gatiied  I9  M7 1»  4  4  { mti/oritj  308^ 
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Mabcii  26, 1833. 

Sir  IlonERT  Perl  hoped  that  an  opportunity  might  be  conceded  to  himof  njinf 
a  few  words  to  explain  the  laoG^uagc  respecting  the  proceeding  connected  with  tbt 
afTair  at  Navarino,  which  had  been  complained  of  by  the  gallant  adminl  oppoiite. 
Tlie  Hoiisie,  he  took  for  granted,  would  bear  in  miud,  that  for  the  last  three  vftn 
he  iiad  been  without  any  notificatioa  from  the  gallant  admiral  that  he  had  aojr  tbt 
most  remote  intention  of  bringing  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  paiiiamenL 
It  had  boL'ii,  however,  brought  before  the  House;  and  he  felt  it  duo,  not  only  to  the 
lluuso,  but  to  liie  gallant  admiral  and  to  himself,  to  explain  how  the  nutter  rallj 
stood;  he  likewise  felt  it  was  due  to  all  parties  that  he  should  postpone  making  thjc 
explanation  until  he  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  it  satisfactory  br 
consulting  all  the  means  of  information  within  hiA  reach.  Iiad  he  made  any  aoco»* 
tion  against  the  gallant  admiral  under  the  influence  of  error,  or  if,  in  full  posMiaaB 
of  the  facts,  he  had  stated  them  to  the  IIouso  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  or  nnfiureoi 
towards  the  gallant  admiral,  no  lapse  of  time  should  have  prevented  him  from  doiif 
tanly  justice  to  a  party  aggrieved ;  but  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  sbooM  hiif 
been  anxious  to  repair  a  wrong,  so  should  he  be  equally  anxious  and  prDiii|il  to 
defend  and  vindicate  his  own  conduct  wlien  he  felt  it,  as  he  did  feel  it  on  tnepreicat 
occasion,  to  be  unassailable.  The  gallant  admiral  had  told  them,  that  he  purpoteiy 
postponed  giving  his  explanation  on  the  subject  of  Navarino  until  he  should  bt 
eoahliHl  to  do  s^o  in  the  presence  of  a  Reformed  Parliament. 

Sir  Ivlward  Co<lrington  begged  to  remind  the  right  hoa.  baronet,  that  he  hsi 
written  to  Lor<l  Melvillo,  the  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  the  moment  he  lavi 
report  of  the  right  hon.  baronet's  speech,  contradicting  the  right  hon.  baroiiff'i 
statement,  with  tlie  understanding  that  I^)rd  Melville  would  communicate  his  eoo- 
tradicti(m  to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  his  colleague.  lie  thought  that  the  moil 
delicate  wav.  Alter  that  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  William  Peel.  [^ 
Robert  Peel :  What  time  was  that  ?]  I  do  not  now  exactly  remember  the  eucc 
time.  My  impression  is,  that  it  is  not  three  years  ago;  hut  I  cannot  spok 
positively. 

Sir  Ilohort  l\>el  ap;)ea1ed  to  the  House,  whether  the  impression  conveved  hr  thi 
gal  hint  otKeer's  statement  last  night  was  not,  that  he  had  communicated  with  Mr. 
\ViIlium  Peel  on  the  subject  rorently.  At  least,  most  certainly,  that  was  his  o«s 
im])re<sion.  Well,  the  gallant  otHcor  had  at  last  brought  forward  his  charier— 
confident  r)f  ju>tice  and  re«iress  from  that  Reformed  Parliament.  He  could  t«U  ik 
gallant  ofBccr  that  he  did  not  appeal  to  that  Reformed  Parliament  with  more  cflS- 
tidence  than  he  did.  He  had  not  solicited  the  attendance  of  a  single  friend ;  if 
any  of  his  friends  chanciMl  to  be  present,  it  was  merely  accidental.  He  cared  not  ihtf 
the  tribunal  was  u  Reformed  Parliament,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  addrcsang  n 
assembly  of  Ijiglish  gentlemen  who.  as  such,  would  be  incapable  of  permictiif 
themselves  to  be  for  a  nionient  influenced  by  party  or  political  fVwlingii  in  judging « 
a  question  of  a  persuiuil  nature.     No  reformer  in  that  House  could  have  a 


implicit  relianr^e  on  its  honour  and  etpiity.     The  question  then  was,  not  nhat  migbl 
have  ai)i)eared  in  some  foreign  newspaper,  an  the  n>i)ort  of  his  sentiments  resnerliBff 


il)j)eared  in  some  foreign  newspaper,  jls  the  n*j)ort 
tlie  gallant  oiKcer's  conduet,  but  whether  he,  in  the  exercise  of  his  duly  as  a  uuwitd 
of  the  Cro^an.  did  make  a  statement  in  his  place  in  parliament  inconsistent  with&eti 
and  bearing  hardly  np(m  the  gullant  otKeer's  professional  conduct.  This  wasthf 
qnestion  between  them,  and  in  (ii^eus^inp;  it  he  wouhl  dismiss  all  petty  ca\ils  rcsp«rt- 
iiig  mere  verbal  expressions^.  The  statement  alluded  to  by  the  (cu! Ian t  officer  W 
made  by  him  on  the  :{rd  A))riK  iS'iM,  very  nearly  Ave  years  ago.  it  was  on  the  to 
of  it  not  very  easy  for  him  to  remember  the  precise  words  uttered  by  faimontMl 
ne('a>i<in;  and  he  iiad  no  other  means  of  refrchhing  his  recollection,  except  theccs* 
temporary  publications  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament.  He  had  that  moraiiif 
earefiiliy  examined  tho<te  publications — indiMfl  had  taken  more  pains  to  ascvftiis 
what  he  wa<  allegi-«l  to  have  >aid  than  on  any  other  occasion  within  his  renoi- 
branei*.  Among  the  publications  which  he  had  consulted,  he  had  referred  to  !«• 
morning  papers  of  character  and  influence,  and  whose  politics  were. 


COBBECTNB88  OP  THE  REPOaTBD  DRBATEB.  «• 

VondMf  ChremtOt.    H* 

It  of  tMr  bdng  oppewd 


'  r«ot«d  by  bim.    Ue  would  refer  kIm  to  tb«  report  pabUi 
mentary  Detail,  vhich  wu  euCDttalljF  tb«  Mmeai  TTit  Tlmt»  nport,  mi 
quote  it  the  rather  because,  besidea  iti  agrMOMDt  with  TKc  7«mh  ai 


CkroaieU  report,  from  hKving  tho  odTUtaga  of  mora  ttm*  Ibr  r 

with  other  reports,  it  «aa  the  receitred  and  urtfaentlfl  reewrd  of  lb«  p 

Srliament.     Well,  then,  the  question  WM,  did  The  Tbim  Md  i~ 
ihfullr  report  his  sentinieats  on  the  oceulon  •Unded  tof     Ho 

himself  behind  anj  Terbil  inaecarBcies  thotmi^t  bodtieOTBTwHn  thm»wporll,lwl 
wonld  at  once  avow  that  he  was  surprised  at  iBe  wttraofdlaaiy  ■ecMWOT  and  lUUtfA 
with  which  they  must  have  reported  what  fell  from  bim.     He  wottld  md*  bj  Atm  I 
Ihey  were  honest  and  able;  he  would  be  raiiMiiiIble  for  oraij  wtn^yiM  ' 
rewtnted  him  to  hare  spoken.     He  would  Tinoioate  them  nnder  Ujr  dm 
stances  and  at  an;  place.     The  nlUnt  offlcer  bad  rehmd  to  unther  poUeadi 
"  •■      .  ....    — ;.  j-a> If .< ^  ,v. •. *_ij 


le  responill 
ihejr  repreuoted  him  to  hare  spoken.     He  would  Tiniuoate  them  nndef  aai 
stances  and  at  an;  place.     The  nlUiit  offlcer  bad  re'       ' 

He  would  not  answer  for  that;  Ifit  differed  from  tbow  reports,  theHonn^irfwlMl  1 
he  admitted,  it  was  incorrect.  The  point  simpljr  waa,  WMtW  he  (Sr  K.  Ptd)  VH  I 
or  was  not  a  correct  interpreter  of  the  nntiment*  of  his  M^JwIj^yiiMllllWl  T#l  I 
other  parties  were  more  immediately  coacemed,  the  Earl  ef  Daolqy  and  lb>  !!■■'  I 
kiasoD;  from  both  of  whom  he  had  oecaslonollf  dlffucd  faipaUliv,  hot  fhr  both  «f  I 
whom  he  had  eier  eatertaioed  great  respect,  and  both  ware  dtan  do  man.  TM  ■ 
noble  Im^  opposite  (Lord  Palmenton),  who  bid  aabtiiBateMqulBtBBBowMiwhiil  V 
was  passinft  at  the  time,  would  be  enaUed  to  bear  tetdnioBj  to  the  aecaiaay  or  if  I 
the  error  of  his  statements.  At  an  early  period  of  the  aswloa  the  qawHoniWWWlrti  I 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Westraliuler  (Sir  J.  Hobhonae),  whedMrthcgaiyi^^^^^ 
waa  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  paiUoment  for  the  battle  Iboght  hf  bim  MV 

aodhe(Sir  R.  Peel)  wo-,  in  thedischarnof  hiada^.oW^  toouHMeUM „ 

Bat  he  appealed  to  the  House  whether  he  opposed  it  in  a  temper  that  indicated  m 
indisposition  on  his  part  to  do  justice  to  the  gallant  admiral  T     " 
occasion,  "that  his  Mqeity's  goTemment  were  as  wOllw  aa  tlK_  _ 

inclined  to  support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  looo  joatlee  to  the  ^Unnnwim 
of  all  who  were  enga|(od  in  the  late  affiUr;  and,  Iherefere,  be  waa  not  without  b  hopii^l 
that  the  hon.  mover,  instead  of  presiing  theqneattoa  loa  dtlUra,  would  adopt  ihf 
SDgHpestion  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  ftieiM],  and  take  tint  oofmc  which  «     '" 


under  alljhe  circumstances  of  tho  cose,  be  most  Htls&etMJ  to  tbi!  ferlin^  of  ll 
uUament,  and,  ni  iw  iH-Hcrai 

■ucb  grounds,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  nwn 

that  he  felt  no  difficulty  in  withdrawing  It;  and  be  appealed  to  the  tc 


gallant  officer,  most  agreeable  to  the  consistenejof  paiUament, 

"e  ptaesd  nla  oppodti  _  _..  _ 

t,  the  member  for  Teatmiminr,  dcielura 


to  the  wishes  of  the  conntrr  at  large."    He  ptaesd  his  oppodtion  ti 


political  opponents,  ia  the  perfect  conBdenoe  that  it  would  eonflnii  li 
that.  In  opposing  the  motion,  he  manifested  no  temper,  nor  tonckwliii' 
rant  the  belief  that  he  wu  actuated  by  any  hostile  or  Illiberal  Min) 
nllant  admiral.     But  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1828,  aquettiaaiwaapai 
Robert  Wilson,  bis  answer  to  which  was  the  more  Immediate  eaoae 
tions  which  the  gallsnl  admiral  last  night  applied  to  him.  .Vhnui  tha 
which  crested  a  great  feeling  of  indignation,  reaohcd  thla  ronrtlrr, 
of  the  Turco'Bgjptian  fleet  had  arrived  at  Alexandria,  haTinff  (;n  bonrd  a 

able  number  of  Greek  slave*,  who  were  taken  to  tbe  markets  of  the  place       . 

He  did  not  know  the  exact  period  when  the  mmonr  rendnnl  this  country,  hnt  lb|f  I 
flnt  question  relating  to  the  affair  was  asked  ontlieS4lfaorMnrch,  and  that  queitiua    f 
waa  repeated  by  his  gallant  friend  Sir  Robert  Wilaon,  tn  the  3r<l  of  April,  18381    L 
On  rerprring  to  the  report  of  what  took  |daceantbat  oeeaaioQ  ''and  he.lk^ittn  drirland'  I 
that  for  that  report  he  was  In  no  way  reeponitUe,  it  hatin;;  beeu  majli!  without   | 
reference  to  him,  though  he  felt  himself  boand.  In  Justice  Ir  his  own  eharacter,  antf 
to  Ihoeo  now  no  more,  to  abide  by  its  anbatanee),  he  fennd  that  the  answer  given  M 
him  to  the  ijueatlon  of  his  gallant  friend  waa  as  fbllowi: — "Mr.  Socretnry  Peel  sow 
he  had  already  stated,  that  in  IS23,  and  conseqoently  looK  Ix'rurx'  ili«  jirotuool  wti 
algned  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  St.  Peleisbuiah,  aM  loug  before  the  Iniaiy  «l 
the  Ctfa  of  July,  tus  Bf^Jesty'a  mlidslera  had  raedtadMktfaict  iatelligence,  that  m 
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commander  of  the  E^ptian  forces  intcndeil  to  Uike  away  the  inhabitanU  of  tbt 
Morea  to  serve  in  Kg^ypt ;  and  before  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  was  entcrad  inio, 
a  diiitinctand  formal  intimation  was  given  to  Ibrahim  Pacha  that  his  Majeaitj  wouU 
never  agree  to  such  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war,  or  allow  the  inhalntaotSQftbB 
M()r(^a  to  be  cunvcrted  into  slaves  by  force,*'  This  must  be  a  most  uomct  repoft 
because  it  was  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  facts  of  the  cose;  and  conndeno^ 
all  the  circumstances  under  whicli  the  debates  in  that  llousie  were  reported,  he  vii 
bound  in  justice  to  bi*ar  testimony  to  tlie  g:eneral  fairness  and  impartiality  of  thuM 
whose  buMness  it  was  to  reiK)rt  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  he  conUarf 
avoid  expressing  his  astonishment  that  it  was  possible  to  make  a  report  lo  ooneit 
in  substance  as  the  one  he  had  ju<t  read.  In  consequence  of  the  intiinatioo  t^ 
part  of  the  population  of  the  Morea  was  to  be  transported  to  Egypt,  onicn  wen 
sent  out  from  this  country,  in  consequence  of  which,  an  officer,  wliu  was  ao  howwr 
to  his  profession,  and  whose  loss  liis  country,  as  well  as  his  immediate  conneuoni, 
must  deeply  deplore — he  meant  Captain  Sir  Frederick  Spencer — was  despatcbal  to 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  with  instructions  to  notify  to  him,  that  if  he  intended  to  carry  m 
the  war  on  such  ])rinciples,  Kngland  would  interfere  with  a  naval  foree  to  piv>«B( 
acts  80  inconsistent  with  the  u^a<;os  of  nations,  and  with  common  humanity.  litf 
(Sir  Robert  Peel;  then  went  on  to  state — *'  that  instructions  had  been  given  to  Ibe 
British  admiral  beibre  the  battle  took  place,  and  the!»e  instructions  were  eoue- 
qucntly  still  in  force,  by  which  the  British  fleet  was  directed  to  prevent  any  iBorr> 
ment  whatever  of  the  lOgyptian  force;  with  tliis  exci^ption  only,  that  if  an  aCtMBpl 
were  maile  to  remove  the  ]:Igyptian  army  from  the  Morea,  every  facility  should  br 
atfonled  for  the  execution  of  such  an  attempt;  but  it  was  ijerfectly  understood  tkit 
the  Kjryptian  forces  only  were  to  bo  removed,  and  that  any  .-ittempt  at  rcmoviojraaj 
oortion  of  the  population  of  the  Morea  was  to  be  resisted."  Now,  let  the  Uoaae 
remark  the  proof  lie  could  ^ive  of  the  extraonlinary  correctness  of  thiii  report,  ik 
iiad  referroil  to  the  instructions  given  by  Lonl  Dudley,  on  the  12th  of  Octolcr, 
lii'27,  Ix'fore  he  (Sir  11.  Peel)  wils  in  office,  and  as  the  Itattle  of  Navarino  took  pUw 
on  October  :20th,  the  instructions  must  have  b(^en  drawn  up  six  weeks  liefore  the  sr«i 
of  the  battle  reaehe<l  this  country.  They  ran  thus : — "  The  commander  of  the  firitbh 
fleet  will  e.oneort  with  tluM*oniinun<lor8  of  the  Alliitl  Powers  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  preventinj^  any  m-jvcjuents  by  sea  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  or  Kg^'ptian  forte? ' 
By  the  same  opportunity,  pursuant  to  the  protocol  of  the  15th  of  October,  lif27. 
under  which  tiicse  instructions  were  also  sent  out,  thit*  instruction  was  sent  to  tbe 
commanders  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Three  Powers  in  the  Metliterranean:^- 

Tlie  admiral,  to  whom  the  t.a>k  of  watching  the  port  of  Navarino  shall  be  aUoiisl 
by  mutual  a^^rcnicnt  betwixt  himself  and  his  eollea,i?iie<t.  should  bo  instructed  to  W 
out.  in  concert  ^ith  him,  eviTy  inducement  with  the  Pacha  of  Korypt,  and  to  hiiva 
to  withdraw  the  KVyptian  shii)s  and  land  forces  altogether  from  Greece,  andto  aifan 
them  that  every  fiu-ility  and  protection  will  Ikj  given  for  their  safe  return  to  Akns- 
dria;  but  In;  is,  on  no  account,  to  enter  into  any  stipulation  for  allowing  lbefli!pi 
to  return  to  Alexandria  >\ithout  the  troo])S. 

Secret  in>! ruction.     Annexed  C.  to  the  pn)tocol  15th  October. 

It  i>  thou>;ht  expedient,  not  only  that  thereufular  commerce  of  neutrals;  thatis.iai'^ 
as  is  not  carritti  on  in  onler  to  aid  the  belligerents,  should  proceed  unintorniptcJ. 
hut  that  interruption  ^hould  be  confined  to  neutrals  sailing  under  the  coatojrrf 
Turkish  ships  of  war. 

Such  \t ere  the  instructions  given  by  Lord  Dudley,  at  least  a  month  bcfuiv  (be 
ac?oimt  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  reaclied  this  country.  Now,  was  not  therepor:«' 
his  ^jM'ccli,  a*  far  as  he  had  read  it.  in  exact  conformity  with  thi-  facts  whi-.-h  orearwd 
an<i  the  instructions  which  w(>re  actually  given?  lie  had  gone  on  in  h\i  iyer^hu 
say:  "'  On  the  •>sth  of  December,  a  fleet,  c«nisi>tin;r  of  forty-five  sail,  arrivAl  il 
Alexandria.  Thi<  fleet  «as  the  remnant  of  that  whi/li  hail  been  eng.igi*d  io  il< 
action  at  Navarin(^  Tl»c>e  vi'>*jc1s  lia«l  4)n  hoaal  th«'  disabled  n*amen  ami  jolJitt*. 
and  also  some  women  and  children,  hut  what  (he  number  of  them  was  he  couid  f^^ 
tell.''  The  gallant  admiral  stated  la^t  niirht  that  he  (Sir  U.  Peel)  had  (nveo  <t>u3- 
tenance  to  the  charge  hnnight  a;rain*t  the  >igilance  of  the  Hritish  fleet,  hvdcclxnr^ 
that  ]i>,000  <ir  is.ooo  olives  had  Ihvu  allowed  to  he  taken  from  the  i^Iorta.  No«« 
how  btood  the  facts  t    Sir  Ilobert  Wilson  said,  ''  that  oliicial  advice  bad  been  nmtd 
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—that  he  had  heard  even  7,000  persons — bot  oertjunly  MTerml  tboaaaod  penouL 
men,  women,  and  children,  had  been  forcibly  taken  from  the  Moraa,  put  oo  board 
the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  landed  at  Alexandria,  where  they  had  been  publicly  aold  as 
■laves.**  If  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  been  actuated  by  any  hostile  spirit  towanls  tim 
gallant  admiral,  he  certainly  should  not  have  been  anxtous  to  diminish  the  number 
of  the  slaves  who  were  stated  to  have  been  thus  carried  away.  Bat  what  were  big 
<^»ervations  on  this  point?  He  was  reported  to  have  said:  ^*  the  number  of  the  per- 
sons taken  away  he  could  not  tell,  but  that  he  had  seen  an  account,  which  rasted  mi 
tolerable  authority,  and  that  account  stated  that  the  number  did  not  exceed  000,^ 
The  fact  was,  that  the  accounts  of  the  number  of  the  Greeks  carried  awav  by  tikm 
Turco- Egyptian  fleet  varied  from  6,000  to  000;  but  he,  ao  far  from  wiabuig  la 
countenance  any  exaggerations,  mentioned  the  very  lowest  account  which  he  nad 
heard.  Did  the  gallant  admiral  remember  the  interview  he  had  with  the  FtehM  of 
l^gypt,  on  August  6ih,  1828,  and  the  report  which  he  made  in  consequence  of  that 
interview?  [Sir  Edward  Codrington:  Very  well.]  He  had  brought  with  him  the 
memorandum  of  that  conference,  and  would  read  it  to  the  House.    It  ran  thii»«v 

"  Memorandum  of  a  Conference  held  at  Alexandria,  on  the  0th  of  Ai^gnsl* 
1828,  between  Sir  Edward  Codrington  and  the  Pacha  of  Ilgypt 

^  The  admiral  said,  that  the  only  circumstance  that  might  remove  any  oMsetioas 
OD  the  part  of  his  government,  would  be  an  engagement  by  his  Highness  to  doevsnr 
thing  in  his  power  towards  obtaining  the  liberty  of  as  many  Greek  slaves  as  poisibfe 
—that  his  Highness  was  aware  how  loud  the  cry  had  been  both  in  England  aa4. 
France  on  this  subject,  and  more  particularly  by  the  deportation  which  took  plwt 
anbsequently  to  the  battle  of  Navarino. 

*^  His  highness  stated  positively  that  not  one  slave  had  been  made  sabseqaettt  !•. 
that  battle— that  1,900  Greeks  were  brought  over;  1,200  Oandiotes->-grBatest  pait 
wives  of  officers  and  soldiers. 

*^  The  admiral  observed,  that  the  not  having  prevented  the  return  of  those  shins 
containing  slaves,  was  a  ^reat  cause  of  complamt  against  him,  so  that  he  most  aa 
every  thing  which  he  could  to  procure  their  release." 

Surely  the  gallant  admiral  would,  after  that,  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  that  hm 
countenanced  the  impression  that  thousands  of  slaves  wers  received  at  Alexaadiia* 
He  had  read  nearly  the  whole  of  his  speech  as  it  was  found  In  Hanaeard^  except  tlw 
concluding  parag^ph,  which  was  this: — '^The  subject  was  one  to  whieh  minbtem 
had  given  their  best  attention.  Immediatdy  upon  the  arrival  of  the  inteUigCMe  ha 
this  country,  instructions  had  been  sent  out  to  the  Britbh  admiral,  and  la  A  ?eiy 
short  time  he  had  very  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  enter  into  full  explanations  wlAiv 
oat  any  prejudice  to  the  public  service."  That  was  the  whole  of  the  speech  whldt 
he  delivered  on  the  occasion  he  had  alluded  to,  and  he  defied  any  nerson  to  disoofW 
in  it  any  thing  indicating  an  illiberal  spirit  towards  the  gsUant  adndmi.  The  ol- 
lant  officer  said,  that  despatches  were  not  sent  to  him  Immediately  after  the  armal, 
in  this  country  of  the  reports  of  r  Se  transportation  of  the  Greek  population  to  E^jptii 
p*  Hear,"  from  Sir  Edward  Codrington.]  But  of  what  importance  was  it  whether 
they  were  sent  immediately  or  not?  He  had  then  stated  in  his  place  that  he  WM 
not  able  to  give  speciflc  information;  but  admitting  that  he  did  use  the  word  **lm» 
mediately,'*  let  the  House  see  what  period  of  time  elapsed  before  instmctioBS  on  this 
point  were  conveyed  to  the  gallant  admiral.  It  must  be  recdleeted  by  the  Hoost 
that  no  instructions  could  be  sent  to  the  gallant  admiral  which  were  not  addnssed 
to  the  three  commanders  of  the  combing  fleet;  and  before  that  could  be  donci  il 
was  necessary  to  hold  a  conference  and  prepare  a  protocol.  Not  having  the  doea- 
ments  at  present  in  his  possesision,  he  did  not  know  whether  the  E^mtiaa  fleet  sidled 
from  Navarino  on  the  27th  December,  or  whether  that  was  the  oay  on  vddeh  i| 
arriTed  at  Alexandria,  but  he  found  that  a  conference  was  held  oo  the  ISth  of  M«rsll» 
doubtless  immediatelv  upon  the  receipt  of  the  intimation  of  the  landing  of  a  portfaft 
of  the  Greek  population  at  Alexandria.  At  that  conference  instmetloDs  were  aant 
to  the  adminds  commanding  the  combined  squadron  hi  the  Levant,  expressly  rdk>> 
ring  to  the  aooounto  received  from  Aleiandria,  la  them  words>""  Li  sonreqasnae  <f 
inlermation  received  firom  Aleiandri*,  thatagmtmimbirrfOraifciiffttmSi 
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whom  are  many  women  and  diildren,  have  been  lately  sent  from  the  Mom  tibi 
sold  as  slaves  in  the  market  of  Alexandria,  you  will  huten  to  announce  to  Ibnha 
Pacha,  that  you  have  positive  orders  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  euch  ootnm;  nl 
in  case  you  should  find  any  of  their  captives  on  board  the  ▼eeaela  that  yon  loankiii 
occa»ion  to  visit,  you  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  restore  them  to  Bbcr^,  and  to 
send  them  with  safety  to  some  point  of  Greece  not  occupied  by  their  enemies.      Hmk 
instructions  were  agreed  to  at  a  conference  held  March  12th.     Knowing  tbe  mtuf 
of  these  instructions,  was  he  not  warranted  in  saying,  on  the  question  beinffukiri 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  that  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  newsttattk 
Greek  population  was  beinp^  carried  away  to  Kgypt,  instructions  were  tent  oai  tt 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  act?     He  had  quoted  the  whole  of  the  speech  nadebv 
liini  on  the  :ird  of  April;  but  in  answer  to  Kir  Francis  Durdett,  who  ** ciprmgd  i 
wi?h  that  proper  steps  would  l>e  taken  to  restore  those  unhappy  people  who  bad  ha 
carried  away  into  slaver\'  to  the  home  from  which  they  had   been  so  atmriooilT 
reniove<l;"  and  to  Sir  J.  Maikinto^'h,  who  said  ^*that  ne  could  not  doubt  thai  ik 
enrpiiry  in  whieh  the  government  was  engaged  referred   to  the  most  convcBicsl 
measures  for  restoring  the  unhappy  victims  to  their  country  ;**  he  (Sir  Robert  Fed' 
stated,  ^'  that  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  )>ossible  entirely  to  gx>  that  length.    I'l- 
doubtedly,  if  the  instructions  of  government  had  been  strictly  complied  with,  iki 
transportation  of  those  {)ersons  would  have  been  prevented.**     In  that  ohser? ttiao  W 
all'ided  to  the  onlers  issued  before  the  battle  of  Navarino,  requirinR  the  Greek  pom 
to  be  blockaded,  and  that  the  Egyptian  s\\\\\»  should  not  be  alio  wed  to  leave  the  pom 
of  the  Morea  uuloss  they  carried  with  them  the  Ep;yptian  army.     HeappedMtolki 
noble  lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  whether  the  construction  whichhe  put  on  thewordm 
was  not  the  same  as  ha<i  been  put  on  them  by  Mr.  Iluskisson  and  other  mcmbmrf 
the  government?     If  those  orders  had  been  complied  with,  no  Greek  captives  cmU 
have  been  carrieti  away;  hut  did  he  go  out  of  his  way  to  impute  blame  to  tbegalhsi 
admiral  If  No  man  ooulil  read  the  report  of  his  speech  without  acknowledging  that,  vbihl 
he  was  desirous  of  vindicating  the  conduct  of  government,  he  was  also  anxious  todothf 
gallant  admiral  strict  justice.  He  went  on  to  state,  that  **no  blame  was  to  be  attaebfrf 
to  the  contluct  of  our  fleet,  the  physical  powers  and  means  of  which  had  beeocranpirf 
by  the  battle  of  Navarino;  but  the  onler-*,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  execute  ihein  fnllj. 
were  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the  hostile  fleet,  unless  one  which  should  beisac- 
tioned  l«y  the  Kiiirli^h  admiral.  :ind  of  which  the  object  should  be  to  transport  the  Ejj^ 
tian  forces  i'Uij)]t)yed  in  the  Mt»re:i  back  to  their  own  countrj*."     That  was  the  vM 
of  the  staten)(*nt  w])icb  he  hnd  made,  and  thus,  while  vindicating  the  gOTcnmsl 
from  blatu*'.  he  nUa  <.iu\,  tliat  he  east  no  cen>ure  on  the  gallant  admiral  for  not  cs^ 
ryinj?  into  clKvt  hU  in^iiruetion,  because  he  knew  the  physical  powers  of  the  fleet  «r» 
eVaniped  by  tln'  buttle  of  Navarino.     The  gallant  admiral  last  night  compUinrddtf 
ho  (Sir  llulnMt  \W\)  had  statnl  tluit  de^patohrs  were  sent  out  to  him  imme^aldv 
«ir  within  forty-eii^lit  linurs  aft-T  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  of  the  transpoilsliEi 
oftlie  Grtrk  popul.ition  to  E^yypt.     In  none  of  the  rei)orts  to  which  he  had  tlloM 
did  he  find  any  nu'ution  of  that  circumstance.    In  IfaMarcTs  Dcbtiteshe  was  rrfinli' 
to  have  s:ii«i,  "  A**  tlie  intellijrence  at  present  stoiMl.  the  extent  of  the  spoliation  ttal 
had  bren  couiinittcd  was  uncertain,     rnfortunately,  tho'te  slaves  had  been  landfdii 
E:;vpt,  and  sold  in  the  public  market.     If  the  >hips  which  enntaineil  them  hsd  bM 
taken  at  sea,  there  I'ould  have  Ixvn  no  dilfieulty  alwut  their  disposal,  but  now  ihff 
wen-  probably  <liviiied.  and  the  property  of  private  individuals.   At  present  hewosft 
go  no  furthrr  than  to  rej)ear,  that  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of  tfc» 
ni'ws,  the  must  artive  einiuiry  bad  been  enlert»d  upim  by  government  as  to  sll  ikt 
farts  eo:>rn*rt*Ml  with   the  ea'^c     Sutlicient  inft»n:iation  had  not  j'et  been  recfi««i 
but  tbe  in\c-tip'itiou  wa<  pnn^'  on.''     The  gali.uit  admiral  bad  stated  that  htrtd 
in  (iiiHt^winrs  paprr,  that  he  ''.Sir  K.  IVel)  statinl  that  within  forty-eight  hooni^ 
tbe  rcrript  of  tlu-  iutfUiaence  a  desjiateh  wa**  sent  out  to  him. 

Sir  Kilwanl  Codrinjrron  observed  that  he  saw  the  statement  in  the  Minvr  tf 
Pttrlinmruf, 

Sir  Uob.Tt  IVrl:  Certainly  wherever  the  ^rallant  admiral  saw  the  statenmtis 
was  n«it  in  any  of  the  n'ports  to  whifli  In-  had  rt»fern'd,  and  by  which,  as  thev  wi» 
in  exact  r-i.utoruiity  with  what  he  had  saii',  he  was  ready  to  abide.  Of  thiv  l»  ■» 
certain,  that  within  three  days  at  most  after  the  arrival  uf  the  news  In  Eogbsi* 
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d«8|MUch  on  the  subject  was  sent,  not  to  the  galhmt  adminl  opposite,  Imt  to  Mr* 
Barker,  the  British  resident  at  Constantinople.  That  despatch  required  immediAtt 
•oqainr  into  all  the  facts,  and  the  utmost  enbrts  to  procure  the  release  and  restor»- 
tiou  of  the  captives.  These  things  he  knew  to  be  (acts,  and  he  oould  not  doubt  them* 
When  he  was  asked  what  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  redemptUm  of  the  Greek  eap* 
tives,  of  course  he  replied  by  referring  to  the  communioUions  made  to  Mr.  Barikar, 
by  whom  the  steps  were  to  be  taken.  What  was  the  impression  made  upon  tlw 
douse  by  his  statement?  Did  the  House  think  ^t  he  had  not  aeted  fidrijUiwania 
the  g^allant  admiral?  He  found  in  the  Chromele  report  that  tlie  debate  ooneloded 
with  the  following  observation  of  Sir  Joseph  Yorke: — <*  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  bora 
testimony  to  the  disabled  state  of  our  venels  after  the  battle  of  Nawino,  and  was 
liappy  to  hear  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  causes  which  led  to  tlie  remofil 
of  the  Greek  captives  from  the  Morea,  no  blame  or  n^Ugenoe  whatever  was  impiif* 
able  to  our  officers  engaged  in  the  gallant  action  of  Navarino.*'  That  was  idMl 
by  a  man  who  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  professional  fame  of  every  oflloer  in  tlM 
navy;  and  if  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  done  i^justioe  to  any  oflSeer  employed  in  that  eipa*» 
dition.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn  hun  for  doing  sOb 
He  might  make  other  observations  on  this  subject,  but  he  liad  mentioned  dl  thai 
vas  material.  The  reports  which  he  had  auoted  were  those  of  Tkn  2¥sMtt  tba 
CSIrofiic/tf,  and  Hansard's  Debates;  all  of  whion  were  roost  oorreet  in  sidiBtanoa,  and 
in  none  of  which  did  the  expressions  attributed  to  him  by  the  gallant  admiral  amwar; 
He  had  stated  the  authority  upon  which  he  had  made  tliMe  statements,  ana  Iha 
nature  of  the  construction  put  upon  the  instructions  by  one  member  cf  that  governs 
ment  which  sent  them  out;  he  had  appealed  to  the  reoolleetbn  of  those  present  aalQ 
the  tone  and  temper  in  which  those  statements  were  made,  and  be  now  asked  tM 
House,  whether  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  the  gallant  admiral  was  fbnadiA 
in  fact,  or  had  been  made  in  a  manner  consistent  with  courtesy?  He  was  snre  th* 
gallant  admiral  would,  upon  consideration,  confess  that  be  TKr  R.  Peel) 'bad  shown 
every  disposition  to  do  him  justice.  The  question  was  wbetim'  he  Imd  put  a  eofraof ' 
eonstruction  on  the  instructions  of  government?  If  any  motion  were  mada  for  thm 
production  of  the  official  documents  he  would  be  most  ready  to  second  it;  and  ha 
asserted,  that  the  letters  written  b^'  the  admiralty,  by  Lord  Dudley,  and  by  Iftf 
Huskisson,  would  be  found  in  precise  conformity  with  bis  present  statamenta*  Ha 
was  grateful  to  the  House  for  the  attention  with  which  th^  bad  listened  to  Urn. :  H 
be  had  been  conscious  that  he  had  ever  made  any  observations  wbieb  warn  nnldr'ta 
the  gallant  admiral,  the  lapse  of  time  should  not  have  prevented  him  from  doing  tba 
gallant  admiral  justice  now.  For  the  speeches  which  might  have  lieen  attribnted  la 
bim  in  foreign  newspapers  he  was  not  responsible,  but  he  was  quite  prepared  to  stand 
by  the  reports  to  whicn  he  had  already  alluded.  There  might  oe  sligbt  Tariadoaa  te 
those  reports,  but  that  did  not  impeach  their  general  aeeuraor.  An  eatpiesslon  ndgbl 
not  be  heard,  or  might  be  misconstrued,  and  yet  the  general  bearing  of  the  lapofft 
might  be  substantially  accurate  and  correct.  For  instanee  ha  had  sesD  It  •tfelaa.'bi 
tlie  papers  of  this  morning,  that  the  gallant  admhral  had  said,  that  ha  bad  nnda  It 
communication  on  this  subject  to  Lord  Melbourne.  Now,  the  gallant  admiral  bail 
done  no  such  thing,  nor  did  he  state  that  he  had.  Ha  said,  that  he  bad  nmla 
a  communication  to  Lord  Melville.  He  again  repeated,  that  the  reporto  of  tb» 
words  attributed  to  him  in  1828,  in  the  papers  to  which  be  bad  bema  rsfsrrrf,} 
were  correct;  and  they  proved  that  he  had  made  no  statement  that  was  ineondalsal 
with  facts,  that  was  inconsistent  with  impartiality,  or  with  Jnstiea  to  tba  galknt 
admiral.  ^ 

Sir  lulward  Codring^on  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  statement  of  Sr  RabMt 
Peel.  If  the  right  hon.  baronet  bad,  at  any  former  time,  been  Idnd  saiongh  to  np 
as  much  in  answer  to  his  application  for  redress,  as  ha  bad  said  tluit  ofsniaBi  Iha 
House  would  never  have  beard  any  oompl^t  from  him*  If  be  bad  basn  wannif  te 
courtesy  to  the  right  hon.  baronet  yesterdajr»  in  bringing  tbit  qnsstlon  ao  insmaalii 
odly  forward,  he  was  unintentionalljr'so,  and  tandarsd  bis  apolqgy  fiir  it  to  tba  Hmh^ 
He  would  fearlessly  assert,  that  neither  in  spirit  nor  In  latter  Eid  be  atar  disobayat 
any  orders  which  he  had  received  as  an  oflloar.  So  fkr  was  be  from  bearing  aiqr  Uk 
will  to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  he  wonld condnda aa  habegait  fe|y  daalaiing^  thmlt 
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the  right  hon.  haronet  had  at  any  previous  time  said  what  he  had  that  night 
should  havo  been  perfectly  satisfied. 

Sir  Roben  Peel  said,  that  as  the  hon.  and  ffallaot  admiral  had  now  stalad  ht  W 
not  bad  any  intention  of  rauking  any  i>er8onai  remarks  upon  him,  he  was  boaad  to 
say,  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  intention  than  to  have  said  any  tfaiag  tte 
was  painful  to  the  feelings  of  the  hon.  admiral.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  obHnt 
in  his  own  justification,  that  the  hon.  admiral  had  made  use  of  very  strong  tafnh 
sions,  which,  together  with  ihc  unexpected  call  made  od  him  Imst  night  nr  at 
explanation,  had  made  him  reply,  perhaps,  rather  warmly.  It  appeared  that  thm 
was  a  ditferenee  between  them  as  to  the  instructions  that  had  been  sent  (Hit  to  ihr 
hon.  admiral,  which  was  the  only  point  at  issue.  He  should  now  onlj  add.  that  iC 
two  days  ago,  the  hon.  admiral  liad  placed  in  his  hands  the  book  now  rBfemd  to^ 
and  had  asked  him  whether  he  hiul  made  a  statement  with  any  intention  of  caifinf 
blame  upon  him,  the  gallant  admiral  surely  could  not  doubt  that  he  slioahi  havff  M 
once  denied  any  intention  of  giving  pain  to  the  hon.  admiral.  Whatever  he  bd 
said  was  the  result  of  the  hasty  attack  that  had  been  made  upon  him.  The  hia 
adndral  had  asked  him  to  rctul  a  certain  pamphlet;  in  return,  he  wished  toW 
allowed  to  entroat  the  hon.  admiral  to  read  that  which,  as  far  as  it  could  be  sii»  *v 
an  authentic  account  of  what  he  had  stated  on  the  occasion  in  qneetioa.  lb 
should  only  add  now,  that  he  had  not  any  recollection  whatever  of  Lord  Mclfil> 
having  made  any  communication  to  him  on  this  subject. 

Viscount  Palmers  ton  was  ready  to  confirm  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  baiwart. 
that,  in  whatever  wiis  then  said,  no  blame  was  meant  to  be  cast  upon  the  Iwia.  s^d 
gallant  admiral,  though  the  impres.sion  of  the  government  certainly  was,  that  if  kt 
fleet  was  in  a  state  to  kwp  the  sea,  he  was  authorized  to  intercept  the  transpoftsM 
of  these  slaves.  The  enquiry  was  only  instituted  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  nd 
facts  of  the  case. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  that  if  what  had  been  attributed  to  tiie  right  La 
baronet,  or  what  he  had  said  were  ten  times  as  strong,  the  moment  be  hevd  ha 
deny  that  he  had  any  intention  to  cast  any  blame  on  him  he  was  perfectly  stftAitf^ 

Sir  Uobert  Peel  said,  that  he  would  abide  by  the  reports  to  which  he  had  refiernd 
The  hon.  and  gallant  officer  liad  not  painted  out  to  him  the  observations  of  whiekhc 
complained  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said  he  would  hand  the  report  to  him. 

The  conversation  then  dropped. 


SIR  JOHN  SOANE'S  MUSEUM. 

Apkil  1,  1833. 

Mr.  Cobbett  presented  a  petition  against  this  bill.  The  petitioner,  Mr.  Geirsf 
Soane,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Sir  John  Soane,  ^'  prayed  to  be  heard  in  penoa. « 
bv  counsel,  at  the  bar  of  that  House  against  the  passing  of  the  bill,  or  that  ikr 
House  would  take  such  other  steps  as  it  might  deem  meet  to  prevent  the  ohjerta 
the  bill.**    The  hon.  gentleman  was  of  opinion  that  the  House  could  not  '}a^ 


sanction  an  appropriation  of  proi)erty  by  which  the  grandchildren  of  Sir  Jnha  Si 
must  suffer,  and  which  would  be  the  ca.se  if  the  present  bill  )>as«ed  into  a  law. 

Mr.  Briscoe  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  ohjiH'ts  of  art  left  by  Sir  J.  Soane  werv 
to  the  Ilritish  Museum,  it  would  l>e  of  more  use  to  the  public,  and  a  lai;^ 
would  be  thus  saved  for  the  grandchihln^n.  He  suggested  that  it  would  be  pi 
to  delay  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  until  hon.  gentlemen  should  have  made  d 
selve<»  more  fully  acquainteti  with  its  ol)jiHrt. 

SiE  RoiiERT  Perl  said,  in  the  present  instance  a  gentleman  of  great  emiDencea 
art  had  devoted  his  own  money  to  the  accumulation  of  most  valuable  relics,  Ue  hsd 
done  so  by  denying  himself  indulgence  which  other  jtersons  in  an  equal  sAlioBd 
life  generally  enjoyed  ;  and  he  proposed  to  present  that  valuable  Cfdlection — aaait 
liberal  act,  indeed,  on  his  part — to  the  public:  and  all  that  he  now  asked  (brwtf  A 
Act  of  Parliament  to  put  an  end  to  all  questions  as  to  the  validity  of  that  gift  Ai 
to  the  gift  itself,  he  thought  that  the  House  aud  the  country  ought  to  nwatta  it  vili 
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the  greatest  thankful  ios>,  and  in  the  most  prncio'is  manner.  With  respect  to  the 
jugj^estion  which  ha  I  hcen  tlir.)\vn  out  by  the  h  :n.  member  for  Surrey,  as  to  the 
projuTty  being  phice  1  in  tlio  Hritish  ^luseuni,  bi*  meant  to  propose  a  clause  on  the 
:hird  reading  of  tlie  bill,  the  object  of  whicli  would  be  to  place  the  property  in  the 
British  Musi<U!n,  thereby  saving  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money  u|>on  a 
separate  establishment. 

iklr.  Iluuie  uiDved  that  the  bill  bo  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  CoblR'tt  proposed  a>  an  amendment,  that  Soanc's  Museum  Act  be  referred  to 
i  Select  Commit  I  CO. 

The  amendiiicni  was  negativeil,  and  the  bill  read  a  third  time. 

Sir  Robert  IVcl  saii,  he  ha<l  a  clause  to  propose,  which  might,  perhaps,  answer 
the  objections  of  the  lion,  member  for  Oldhum.  The  etfeet  of  the  clause  would  be 
to  enal)le  iSir  John  Soane,  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  bequeath  all 
bis  valuable  relics  to  the  l^ritish  Museum,  instead  of  placing  them  in  two  houses 
:he  property  of  Sir  John  Soane,  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields.  Those  two  houses,  by  the 
clause,  would  thereby  he  placed  again  in  his  absolute  power  and  control,  and  also  so 
nuch  of  the  bill  as  related  to  the  money;  he  would  have  the  whole  control  of 
lisposing  (.'f  the  £.'U),000  and  the  two  houses  ;ls  he  pleased.  The  ex|)ense  of  keeping 
lip  two  establisliments  was  unnecessary,  and  by  the  proposed  clause,  the  expense  of 
i  separate  establishment  would  be  saved.  There  were  abundant  reasons  why  the 
public  should  not  derive  any  benetit  from  the  large  sum  of  money  which  Sir  John 
Soane  had  proposed  to  place  at  its  disposal.  Let  tlic  public  restore  to  Sir  John  Soane 
the  whole  power  over  tliat  money.  So  far  from  discouraging  such  splendid  giAs  he 
was  for  receiving  them,  and  acknowle<lging  them  in  the  fullest  and  most  handsome 
manner,  ami  he  hoped  that  Sir  .John  Soane  would  consider  whether  he  would  not 
better  promote  the  object  he  ha<l  in  view  by  placing  the  relics  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  having  tlic  collection  called  by  his  own  name,  than  by  placing  them  in  a  separate 
establi>hmcnt. 

The  clause  was  read  a  first  time. 

On  t*',e  motion  that  it  be  read  a  second  time, — 

Sir  Samuel  Whalley  th<iUght  a  great  facility  would  be  afforded  for  inspecting  the 
collection  if  it  were  removed  to  the  British  Museum;  he  must,  however,  complain 
that  it  was  not  continually  open. 

Several  other  hen.  members  suggested  the  propriety  of  keeping  the  Museum  open 
to  a  later  hour,  and,  if  ]M)ssible,  during  the  holidays. 

Sir  Robert  IVel  Mas  of  opini(m  that  immense  advantage  would  accrue  if  the  most 
public  notice  possibh>  was  given  of  the  hours  and  days  on  which  the  Museum  was 
open.  He  knew  that  many  persons  coming  from  the  country,  who  were  extremely 
desirous  of  seeing  the  British  Museum,  were  disappointed  because  they  happened  to 
go  there  on  a  day  on  which  it  was  not  open. 

The  clause  w;is  agreed  to,  and  tlie  hill  passed. 


CHURCH  REFORM  (IRELAND). 
April  1,  1833. 

The  House  having  gone  into  committee  on  the  plan  for  regulating  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  Church  of  Ireland, — 

Ix>rd  Althorp,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  proposed  the-  following  re- 
solutions : — 

1.  That  it  is  the  o])inion  of  this  committee  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  Lord - 
licuteiiant  of  Ireland  should  be  authorized  to  ap|M>int  Ecclesiastical  Commissitmers 
for  the  ]iurj)ose  of  carrying  into  ettect  any  Act  that  may  be  passed  in  the  present 
session  of  parliament  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  temporalities  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland;  and  that  the  sahl  Lonl-lieutenant  be  empowered  to  order 
and  ap[>oint  such  salary  or  other  emoluments  as  he  shall  deem  fit  to  be  paid  to  such 
Commissioners,  not  being  bi>liops, 

'2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision 
for  the  abolition  ot  the  iirst-fruits  in  Ireland,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  to  levy  an  annual 
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assessment  upon  all  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,  and  upon  mX\ 

and  other  spiritual  promotions  above  the  yearly  value  of  XS     I.  to  be  applM  li  Iki 

building,  re-building,  and  repairing  of  churches,  and  otuer  nuoh  Hlwer"'"'""''  ' 

purposes,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  small  liTinn,  and  to  tneh  other 

may  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  the  eflficieneyp 

stability  of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

3.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  vestry  assessroents  fiir  ny  of  As 
purposes  to  defray  which  the  annual  assessment  mentioned  in  the  pffoceding  iwlfr 
tion  may  be  applicable  should  be  abolished;  and  that  any  Imw,  statute^ or Mfc, 
authorizing  such  assessment,  should  he  repealed. 

On  the  question  being  put  on  the  first  resolution, — 

Mr.  Lefroy  said,  that  the  order  in  which  the  resolutiona  were  hrooght  fbmri 
was  calculated  to  create  some  embarrassment.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  peeiriri 
to  discuss  'ihe  resolutions;  and  concluded  by  saying  he  should  not  move  hisaBia^ 
ment  upon  the  first  resolution,  but  should  reserve  it  for  the  second,  which  bfriiii 
the  principle  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Sheil,  Mr.  Macaulay,  Lord  ^Ithorp,  and  several  other  memhers,  hmvfaif  li- 
dressed  the  House, — 

Sia  RoBEaT  Pell  said,  that  if  every  member  who  had  spoVen  had  adhered  tilb 
rule  adopted  by  the  noble  lonl,  and  had  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  ranlMhi 
before  the  committee,  he  should  have  been  glad  to  follow  snch  an  excellent  cssoqia 
As  the  first  rc>olution  was  a  mere  resolution  of  form,  a  resolution  to  the  cfctlM 
certain  commissioners  should  be  appointed,  and  as  the  arsentinip  to  H  weald  Ml 
deprive  liim  of  objecting  to  the  appointment  of  such  commissioners  hevesllsr.  Is 
should  have  made  a  sliorter  speech  even  than  that  of  tlie  noble  lord,  had  it  not  kfi 
that  the  whole  debate  of  tlie  night  had  turned  upon  the  main  object  of  the  ioiaM 
measure,  contained  in  the  resolutions  which  were  to  follow;  and  as  it  auptaitd ti 
him  more  convenient  that  they  should  now  discuss  the  main  question,  lastiai  rf 
resuming  the  discussion  upon  if,  with  five  hours  and  a  half  of  the  dehate  kiiC|hr 
would  then  enter  into  that  discussion.  He  begged,  before  doin^  so,  to  ebsBV^ 
with  regard  to  the  present  resolution,  that  he  doubted  much  whether  they  esgll 
to  establi»h  thc'distinction  of  salaried  and  unsalaried  commissioners.  It  was  pin 
that  the  ecclesiastical  unsalaried  commissioners  would  be  frequently  called  awsj ti 
the  performance  of  other  duties  ;  that  some  of  them  would  be  summoned  aBBMlv 
to  London  to  attend  their  parliamentary  duties  in  the  House  of  Lords,  aadlltf 
therefore  the  whole  practical  work  of  the  commission  would  devolve  apon 
salariiHl  commissioners  who  held  their  situations  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown. 
should  therefore  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  objecting  hereafler  to 
salaries  to  those  conimissi<mers.  He  should  now  proceed  to  the  main  suMsct 
debate  which  had  bc>(*n  raised  by  the  second  and  third  resolutions.  Toe  i 
resolution  regarded  the  abolition  of  first-fruits,  and  the  provision  of  a  sohstitaitii 
lieu  thereof;  and  the  third  resolution  proposed  the  complete  abolition  of  vcstiT-cfli 
It  appeareil  to  him  that  it  would  have  boen  a  wiser  and  a  better  course  of  f^ 
ceeding  that  the  abolition  should  not  take  ])lace  until  the  suhstitute  had  bM 
providini.  In  the  way  they  were  proceeding  at  present  thev  were  only  rraetiaf  At 
part  which  they  had  acted  last  session,  when  tlu>y  decided  on  the  ^*eiLtinclica  tf 
tithes,'^  without  providing  a  substitute;  and  let  the  House  mark  what  hadhtcaAt 
result.  Warned  by  that  example,  ought  they  not  to  take  care  that  they  «fid  Hi 
practically  put  an  end  to  vestry-cess,  from  the  moment  they  declared  that  it  omit 
to  l>e  aboli*<hed.  The  second  resolution  provided  that  any  loss  which  the  abofitw 
of  the  church-cess  might  occasion  should  be  pnividetl  for  bv  a  tax  to  be  Itnd 
separately  upon  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  The  noble  lord,  in  his  first  speech,  ia  ittf^ 
ducing  the  bill,  calculated  the  vi*6try-cess,  the  abolition  of  whieh  was  contempblf^ 
at  X't)0,000  or  X70,000  a  year,  and  he  said  then  that  it  would  not  he  neecs 
provide  a  suhstitute  to  a  greater  amount.     Surely,  the  noble  lord  shonld  n 

that  then»wero  two  species  of  vest rj'- cess — ime,  from  the  levying  of  which  ia 

Uouiun  Catholics  wen*  excIudiMl,  and  which  wa.^  applied  to  the  maiolenancc  of  ist 
fabric  of  the  church,  and  other  strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes,  [Here  the  ri|kt 
hon.  haninct  was  interrupted  by  a  stranger,  who  had  occupied  a  scat  nadir  lb 
gallery,  and  who,  rushing  forward  up  to  the  floor  of  the  table  where  thiaMMi¥|i 
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exi'laimed,  "  Stop,  Sir  Robert  Peel.     I  heg  your  pardon.     I  declare  (here  he  turned 
his  luce  to  the  gallery)  that  I  am  a  poisoned  man.     1  am  poisoned  by  Karl  Grey. 
1  am   a  poor  unfurtunate  Irisliman,  and  my  name  is  William.     I  came  here  to 
look  for  justice,  and  1  am  poisoned  by  Earl  Grey*s  orders!"     There  were  loud 
cries  of  '*  order,  order,"  during  the  delivery  of  this  incoherent  address,  and  the 
chairman  having  called    the   serjeant,  the  otfender  was  removed    in   custody  out 
of  the  House.*]     A  portion  only  of  the  vestry-cess  was  applied  strictly  to  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  and  before  the  House  of  Commons  undertook  to  legislate  on  a 
matter  of  this  nature,  it  ouglit  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  the  tax  to  be  taken 
off,  and  the  amount  retpiired  from  other  sources  to  supply  the  deficiency.     It  was 
only  that  part  of  the  cess  to  which  he  had  referred,  the  impost  in  lieu  of  which  could 
with  any  justice  be  laid  on  tlie  church,  and  that  was  greatly  exaggerated  when  its 
amount  was  stated  by  the  noble  lord  at  £60,000  or  £70,000  a-year.    It  was  plain 
that  the  noble  lord  had  very  little  information  respecting  its  amount.     But  surely, 
when  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  clergy,  he  should  know  the 
amount  of  that  cess  for  which  the  pro|>osed  tax  was  to  be  a  substitute.     Surely,  if 
they  wished  to  attach  the  i)rinciples  of  permanency  to  the  reform  which  they  were 
about  to  effect,  they  should  go  through  all  those  preliminary  considerations,  by 
which  something  like  justice  might  Ik?  observed.     If  gentlemen  wished  reform  to 
be  iKMieficial  and  permanent,  it  must  be  just.  To  be  just,  they  ought  first  to  ascertain 
the   amount  of  the   sum,  otherwise   bow   could   they  say,  that  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
or  any  other  per  centage  on  the  income  of  benefices  would  be  sufficient?     The 
intention  of  the  last  resolution  was,  to  relieve  the  land  of  Ireland.     They  were  not 
about  to  give  any  thin^  to  tlie  poor  of  Ireland  by  these  resolutions,  but  they  would 
relieve  the  land  of  a  certain  burthen,  from  which  however  the  immediate  occupier 
of  the  soil  would  derive  no  benefit.     What  could  prevent  the  owner  of  the  soil,  when 
he  found  the  occupier  relieved  from  this  charge,  from  demanding  an  increase  of  rent. 
Was  there  any  precaution  to  prevent  it?     He  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  prevent  it,  but  that  would  furnish  a  topic  for  future  discussion.    It  was, 
however,  a  practical  part  of  the  subject  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  I^e.ls.     The  speech  of  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  resolutions  before  the  House.    His  speech  was  as  applicable  to 
church  pro{)erty  in  lOii^rland  as  in  Ireland,  and  the  gist  of  it  was,  that  fiarliament, 
not  on  account  of  any  grave  necessity,  but  on  any,  the  slightest  allegation  of  expedi- 
ency, liatl  a  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  this  species  of  property.     The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  even  went  further,  au<l  exclaimed:  •*  Let  ns  hasten  to  relieve  ourselves 
from  the  op])rol)riuui  that  has  befallen  us.     Every  nation  in  Europe  has  confiscated 
church  property,  while  we  arc  yet  behind  in  that  noble  career  of  improvement. 
Let  us  hasten  to  folh)w  the  example  of  others."    The  hon.  and  learned   gentleman 
was  not  content  with  declamati(m,  but  referred  to  authorities.   He  cited  the  practice 
of  that  great  ecclesiastical  reformer — Peter  the  Great.      Joseph  the  second  was 
another  of  his  authorities — but  the  practical  result  of  his  church  reforms  in  the 
Netherlands  was  surely  not  very  encouraging.    The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
pone  so  far  back  as  Philip  Le  Hel  for  a  precedent  by  which  the  fate  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  to  be  determined.    They  had  a  i)erfect  right,  it  appeared,  to  disfiose  of 
the  church  property,  not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  England,  because  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentlennin  would  find  exani})les  of  confiscation  upon  the  part  of  despotic  sovercigpns. 
He  should  now  apply  himself  to  the  resolutions  before  the  House.     He  did  expect 
that  whatever  tax  the  noble  lord  intended  to  impose  would  have  been  specified  in  the 
resolutions;  but  they  had  not  even  as  specific  a  statement  of  it  as  was  contained  in  the 
former  bill.     The  resolutions   merely  contained   the  vague  general  principle  that 
a  tax  should  be  im))osed.     What  was  the  object  in  having  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  in  the  first  instance,  if  they  were  not  to  have  a  detailed  statement  as  to  the 
nature  and  amount  of  this  tax?     I'hc  second  resolution  merely  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  such  a  tax  should  be  imposed — it  merely  stated  that  **it  is  expedient  to 
make  provision  for  the  abolition  of  the  first-fruits  in  Ireland,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to 
levy  an  annual  assessment  upon  all  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,  and  upon  all  bene- 

«  At  the  closo  <>r  tlic  business,  n  medical  gentleman,  who  had  visited  the  individual  (mrutioned 
In  the  text)  wiu  called  to  th^-  bar,  and  gave  it  a«  his  opinion  that  he  was  of  ontocmd  mind.    U 
ordered,  that  be  stiould  remain  for  the  pretent  In  ciuiody. 
90— Vol.  II. 
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ficcs,  dignitarieif,  and  other  spiritual  promotions  above  the  jrearly  Taloe  of  £300,  ts 
he  applied  to  the  building,  rebuilding,  and  repairing  of  churches  and  other  tnch  llk« 
eiurlesiastical  purposes,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  suiull  living^,  and  to  other  such  pu^ 
p«»es  as  may  runducc  to  tiie  advancement  of  religion,  and  the  efficiency,  pennaaeocj. 
and  stability  oi*  the  United  Church  of  P^ngtand  and  Ireland."  Tiw  offiBetofthit 
second  resolution,  as  he  had  already  stated,  would  be,  to  relieve  the  land  fnm  a 
burthen  to  whicii  it  had  been  hitherto  subject^  and  subject  to  which  it  had  been  tiken, 
and  to  throw  that  tax  upon  the  benefices  of  the  clergy,  who  had  entered  upon  thfla 
not  subject  to  such  a  burthen.  This  tax,  too,  Was  to  apply  to  existing  latenrt*. 
Now.  he  for  one  would  be  ready  to  conssent  to  the  principle,  that  first-fruits  shooU 
be  abolished,  for  he  thought  the  mode  of  collection  a  bad  one,  and  that  a  better  ooe 
might  be  dovii:o<l;  hut  surely  every  principle  of  justice  required  that  existing  intcrem 
should  be  sccufihI  from  the  imposition  to  be  provided  as  a  substitute.  Was  it  eonsftm 
with  common  justice  to  throw  this  imposition  upon  individuals  holding  benc€ect 
who  had  taken  them  upon  the  implied  condition  that  they  should  not  be  subject  tti 
it?  lie  woulii  fake,  a^  an  instance,  a  benefice  that  had  been  entered  upon,  say  tbxff 
years  ago,  and  the  first-fruits  of  which  haii  been  paid,  would  it  not  be  extremdj  hsri. 
and  most  unjust,  that  the  individual  thus  absolved  from  the  first-fruits  beeanic  he 
had  already  ))iiid  them,  should  be  subject  ro  this  tax?  This  was  not  only  snljectiBS 
to  this  tax  existing  vested  interests  but  subjecting  to  it  a  man  who  had  alreadvgim 
the  equivalent  for  it.  ''i'here  were  many  such  cases  in  Ireland.  lie  knew  mMaf 
of  theca<e  of  a  living  of  XI,. ')00  or  Xl,400  a-year,  wherein  the  incumbent,  owiag  M 
family  circumstances,  had  been  obliged  to  insure  his  iife,  and  wherein  he  was  acw 
in  the  reiteipt  of  only  £iiOO  a-year.  A  great  portion  of  his  remaining  income 
be  absorbed  by  this  tax.  Was  a  person  so  circumstanced  to  be  totally  deprived 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family?  It  was  on  the  express 
dition  that  existing  interests  should  remain  untouched  that  minsters  had  ubtaincdkif 
consent  to  substitute  a  tax  for  first-fruits,  and  he  hhould  hesitate  to  proceed  faitWr 
if  the  condition  was  not  adhered  to.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  ministeK  did 
not  originally  intend  the  tax  to  fall  on  the  existing  occupants  of  benefices;  for  tiv 
resolution  of  the  committee  of  last  sessi(m  (the  right  hon.  baronet  read  the  resolnlita) 
declared  that  the  tax  in  lieu  of  firht-fruits  was  to  effect  only  benefices  hnfaftcr 
falling  in.  It  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  resolution  that  tk 
impost  was  only  to  be  levied  u]K)n  future  incumbents.  Thus,  then,  was  the  bidiif 
government  pleilged  to  the  protectiun  of  existing  interests.  The  hon.  member  fhr 
Leeds  (Mr.  Macaulay)  had  endeavoured,  but  with  a  very  light  and  timid  toaeh, 

Kt  qiue 
I>C9;)cr.it  tractatu  iiiteccen*  pOJM.-  relinqult, 

to  draw  a  distinction  between  theproperty  of  ecclesiastical  and  lay  corporations;  bat 
not  one  won!  did  he  say  upon  the  subject  of  vi>sted  interests.  Indeetl  he  scemid  is 
imagine  that  ntme  existed.  He  could  not  admit  the  justice  of  the  hon.  and  liaiw' 
gentlemaifb  argument,  that  because  there  had  been  a  transfer  of  the  property  of  At 
Church  from  the  Unman  ('ath(»lic  to  the  Protestant  Church,  that,  therelbre,  thir 
had  now  a  right  to  seize  upon  that  pro|)erty  whenever  they  pleased,  and  deal  wiibit 
as  they  ple;isi-d.  Parliament  had  a  right  to  see  that  the  trusts  for  which  the  prspcrtj 
was  granted  were  |K'rfornie<l,  and  might  interfere  fur  that  purpose;  but  that  priaoplf 
could  neviT  justifv  the  right  of  interference,  not  only  as  to  the  dutribution,  bat  sr  10 
the  diversion  of  tlie  pro]Mrty,  for  which  the  learned  gentleman  contended.  TU 
learned  gentleman  seemed  very  nmeh  embarrassed  to  determine  the  precise  cbsnrtir 
of  Church  property,  lie  sienud  to  labour  under  considerable  difficulty  in  discoTCruf 
a  resemblance  k-twi>en  the  condition  of  cleriral  properly  and  any  other.  At  ksgik 
out  came  the  hon.  gentleman's  very  original  idea.  A  riergyman,  he  said,  inrtffHCt 
of  his  property,  wa.s  not  like  a  la\man — he  was  not  like  tlic  inheritor  of  an  enlsiW 
estate— liut  he  was  remarkably  like  a  half-pay  officer.  Now,  why  he  waslikeahitf' 
pay  ofhcer  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  not  condescend  toesplain ;  but  heasii 
say,  that,  if  wit  consistiHl  in  finding  an  analogy  l)etween  thingfs  apparently  KOOlc  ikn 
observation  of  the  hrin.  menilxT  for  l^*eds  was  one  of  the  wittiest  things  he  had  bfsH 
for  a  long  time.  But  granted  that  a  clergyman,  in  ropect  to  his  clerical  in 
circumstanced  like  an  olliccr  in  respect  to  his  half-pay — ^grautcdt  that  Uwn 
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wU,  notliinpf  but  plain  truth  in  the  analogy — how  did  this  help  the  learned  gcntle- 
raan^s  argument?     Would  he  act  by  the  officers  on  half- pay  as  he  proposed  to  act 
by  the  Irish  clergy?     Would  he  venture  to  allege,  that,  because  it  was  inconvenient 
to  the  general  body  of  the  people  to  maintain  barracks,  that  therefore  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  their  maintenance  should  be  abolished,  and  the  deficiency  made  up  out  of 
the  vote  for  half-pay?     If  any  man,  having  a  general  knowledge  of  passing  affairs, 
had  been  told  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  sitting  and  deliberating  upon 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  he  would  naturally  have  imagined,  considering  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  clergy  of  tiiai  church,  that  tlie  object  of  their  deliberations  was  to 
provide  some  adecpiate  relief  for  the  sufferers.     What  would  be  his  just  surprise  to 
learn  that  that  was  not  the  object,  but  that  it  was  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  best 
means  of  extracting  a  tux  from  the  impoverished  clergy  of  the  church  of  Ireland? 
Many  of  that  clergy  had  not  for  three  years  past  received  one  shilling  of  the  dues 
they  were  legally  entitled  to.     This  tax,  then,  if  extorted  at  all,  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  first  tardy  incomings  of  the  clergyman  whose  family  was  already  reduced  to 
beggary.     What  would  remain  for  their  bare  subsistence?     How  much  was  wanted 
in  all  for  the  vestry-cess?     Ought  they  not  to  be  made  acquainted  with  that  fa-Jt  ? 
they  had  heanl  of  great  expectations  from  the  sale  of  Bishops*  lands.     Would  not 
the  amount  realised  trom  that  source  be  sufficient?     'J'he  c  nimittee  would  see  h)W 
important  it  was,  that  they  should  have  some  estimate  of  the  sum  required  to  en- 
lighten the  darkness  they  were  in  on  the  subject.     The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord 
Althorp)  had  told  them  that  the  measures  of  government  last  year  for  the  collection 
of  tithe  had  failed,  and  that  it  was  their  intention  to  come  forward  with  othe.*s. 
And  then,  before  the  noble  lord  told  them  what  were  his  new  measures  for  the  relief 
of  the  clergy,  he  calletl  upon  them  to  concur  in  a  tax  upon  that  very  clergy.     The 
preamble  of  the  Irish  Clergy  Relief  Act  of  last  Session  set  forth  the   "  existence  of 
a  consj)iracy  to  prevent  the  collection  of  tithes,  whereby  the  ordinary  process  of  the 
law  was  of  no  avail,''  and  that  "  it  was  expedient  to  devise  some  mode  of  relief  for 
the  clergy,  who  were  then  in  a  state  of  great  suffering."     The  mode  of  relief  was 
now  explained — and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  new  tax.     He  felt  the  absurdity  of  mul- 
tiplying arguments  against  the  gross  injustice  of  the  noble  lord's  proposals.     The 
duty  of  the  house  was  first  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  income  at  all  collected  by 
the  clergy  for  them  to  tax;  next,  to  ascertain  how  mucli  was  wanted;  and,  lastly,  to 
avoid  interfering  with  existing  interests.     Last  year,  when  the  right  hon.  the  Secre- 
tary for  In*land,  u<etl  the  wonN  "  extinction  of  tithes"  in  his  resolutions,  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  rose  in  his  place  and  warned  him  of  the  consequences  whi<A  had  since 
ensued.     Although  tho  noble  lord  did  not  intend  that  these  words,  going  forth  from 
the  lips  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  amongst  a  credulous  and  excitable  population, 
should  be  construed  into  their  obvious  meaning— namely,  utter  and  unqualified 
extinction  ;  yet  to  that  phra>e  might  be  traced  a  great  deal  of  the  distress  of  the 
clergy  of  Ireland.     The  other  night  he  had  al.so  cautioned  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment against  the  proviso  inserte<l  in  the  coercion  bill,  that  the  Lora-lieutcnant 
should  not  proclaim  any  district  because  of  the  "  non-payment  of  tithes."     An 
illiterate  pea^^ant  would  naturally  conclude  that  the  meaning  of  the  exemption  was, 
that  the  legislature  lookini  with  jealousy  upon  the  collection  of  tithes,  and  en- 
couraged him  in  his  passive  resistance  to  them.     Ho  admitte<],  that  for  the  sake 
of  I*rotestanti<ni  in  Ireland,  the  Church  of  Ireland  should  undergo  revision.     But 
it  must  be  done  delibt^rately.     Their  first  task  was  to  do  their  duty  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland.     They  might  then  see  what  property  there  was  to  tax.     At  present 
there  was  none.     For  his  own  j)art,  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  did  not  think 
the  coronation  oath  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  King's  giving  his  assent  to  a 
well-considered  measure  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.   lie  had  been 
as  active  an  opponent  of  the  concessions  to  the  Catholics  as  anyone  in  parliament, 
but  he  had  never  relied  upon  the  coronation  oath  as  an  obstacle  to  those  concessions. 
lie  had  never  th(uight  that  that  oath  bound  the  King  to  maintain  the  Church  and 
all  its  members,  in  possession  of  precisely  every  right  and  privilege  which  they 
xnight  have  possessed  in  1G88.     It  did  bind  him  to  consult  ail  the  essential  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  to  provide  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  for  its  security:  but 
it  lefl  him  a  discretion  to  take  the  course,  which,  in  his  conscience,  the  King  might 
beliefe  best  for  those  interests  and  that  secarity.     It  was  a  disgraceful  fact,  that 
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the  clergy  of  Ireland  were  now  subsisting  upon  eleemosynary  aid ;  and,  if  ii 
such  circumstances,  the  noble  lord  were  to  interfere  with  existing  intenssts.  he 
would  establish  a  principle  which  would  assuredly  be  afterwards  viaitcd  upon  other 
property.  lie  hoped  that  before  to-morrow  the  noble  lord  would  consider  this  sub- 
ject, and  make  some  modification  of  his  resolutions.  He  would  appeal  to  iU 
reformers  u\mu  this  point,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  not  suffer  the  prineiple  d 
Church  lleforni  to  be  degraded  and  dbhonoured  by  an  act  of  paltry  and  unprafitaUe 
injustice. 

Jjiird  John  Uussell  hairing  replied,  the  first  resolution  was  agreed  to;  the  Hoaie 
resumed.     Coniiuittee  to  sit  again. 

April  2,  1833, 

The  House  having  gone  into  oommittee, — 

Lord  Ahhorp  briefly  proposed  the  second  resolution. 

Sir  KdiiERT  Pekl  said,  he  had  last  night  made  an  appeal  to  the  joitiee  of  the 
House,  and  if  that  ap{>eul  liad  been  successful,  the  House  would  ncit  be  to  blame  in 
listening  to  it  and  doing  justice.  He  hoped  that  the  noble  lord  concurred  in  liii 
views,  that  if  the  vcstr^'-cess  ought  to  be  abolished,  it  ought  not  to  be  impoacd  ao 
tlie  present  incumbents.  If  the  noble  lord  concurred  in  that,  he  would  ask  him  not 
ti>  force  the  committee  to  come  to  a  division.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  remonl 
of  the  cess  was  necessary,  but  he  believed  the  noble  lord  had  oyerrated  the  hurtbco. 
The  noble  lord  state<l  it'at  £(>0,000;  but  let  the  noble  lord  enquire  further,  ani  bt 
Wduld  find  the  exclusive  vestry-cess  did  not  amount  to  so  much.  Let  the  noble  lord, 
too,  al)ove  ull,  consider,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  pass  the  resolution!  immcdiatelT. 
IVrhups,  if  the  vestry-cess  y^ere  abolished  immediately,  the  noble  lord  could  protidf 
for  it  by  a  vote  of  public  money.  [I«ord  Althorp  was  understood  to  say  across  the 
tttbh*  that  hi'  meant  to  do  that  tor  the  present  year.]  Why,  then,  if  the  noble  loM 
intended  it,  let  him  not  hasten  the  (jucstinn  to  decision — let  him  not  make  it  a  panj 
dispute.  He  was  ready  to  meet  the  noble  lord  halfway.  All  he  aske«i  at  prr^ent 
was.  that  the  noble  lord  should  grant  them  a  short  delay.  Let  the  noble  k«d 
withdnw  the  resolutions  and  introduce  them  after  the  recess,  and  afler  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  fully  considering  the  suhjinrt.  He  was  ready  to  concede  the  priocipc^ 
that  the  ve«try-cess  should  be  aliolisluHl,  and  a  provision  made  for  the  charges  whick 
that  cess  wu^  levic<l  in  dofniy  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  But  he  asked  fvf 
delay,  that  the  arrangement  shouhl  be  just  as  well  as  complete. 

Lord  Althorp  suid,  as  there  would  l>e  many  opfmrtunities  to  amend  the  resolutiofli 
in  a  future  sta;;e,  he  ho[)e<l  thiit  no  delay  would  then  be  interposed.  The  wtta^i 
ri'solution  lieing  a  money  resolution,  must  be  again  moved  in  a  committee  of  ihc 
i«li<ile  lIou<e.  He  MIcvihI  that  there  was  then  an  understanding  between  himsBid 
the  ri^'ht  hfin.  gentleman  that  the  amend inent  sh<'Uld  not  1h*  mo\cd.  He  profoifd 
that  they  should  a^^iiit  to  the  resolutions,  and  that  ])rovision  fhoiild  be  made  bnv- 
after.  iliat  those  re!iolutions  should  not  be  carried  further  than  tlie  suggeatioo  of  tin 
right  lion,  ^^'nt!t'nlan. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  ho|HHl  that  the  nMile  lord,  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  wosU 
ex|ire<'sly  admit,  that  all  existing  intere>ts  ^honld  Ik*  exempted.  If  that  wen  tke 
case,  he* was  little  inelineil  to  stickle  for  forms,  and  should  advise  hia  hon.  frieodit* 
pmiiit  the  resolutions  to  pa«is,  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
st rie  ted  in  ]»ro]M)<ing  any  alteration'^  in  the  liill  they  thought  pro|ier  hereafter.  It 
\%u«  most  proper,  in  eouM-nting  to  the^o  resolutions,  that  they  should  take  care  thil 
«xi*tinjr  intere>tii  \*ere  not  exposed  to  diffieultii^. 

After  a  short  diseu^sion,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


rO.MMUTATIOX  OF  TITHES  (ENGLAND^. 

AraiL  18,  \bX\. 

Litnl  Althorp  mse  to  submit  to  the  Hou>e  a  measure  for  the  ConmatatiM  ef 
TitlK>  in  England.  The  nnble  lonl  having,  in  an  elalxiRite  speech,  eiplaioed  the 
details  of  the  measure  by  which  the  priucipic  vf  conuuutatiun  waa  to  be  eaniidilii 
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eifi'rt,  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  eflTect  a  Commutation  of 
'1  ithes  in  England. 

SiK  UoBERT  Pkel  Said,  he  was  by  no  means  averse  from  a  general  plan  for  the 
com  mutation  of  tithes  on  any  principle  which  could  be  considered  equitable  to  all 
purtios  whose  interests  were  concerned,  and  he  saw  nothing  in  the  principles  of  the 
noble  lonls  measure  wliich  sliould  make  him  oppose  it.     Ilo  could  not,  indeed,  at 
once  say,  whether  he  should  oppose  or  support  the  bill  of  the  noble  lord ;  for  it 
fre<|uently  happened  that  a  measure  wore  a  very  ditierent  complexion,  when  stated 
in  all  its  particulars,  from  that  which  it  assumed  on  its  first  announcement.      His 
ex|)erience  had  sutticiently  convinced  him  of  that  fact,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  the 
Mjcces-j  of  any  such  pUn  nmst  depend  entirely  upon  the  details,  which  were  not  vet 
before  the  House,     lie,  tlierefore,  intended  to  reserve  his  opinions  upon  the  subject 
until  lie  should  see  the  whole  plan  upon  paper,  when  he  should  Ihj  able  to  say  whether 
the  scheme  deserved  to  succeed,  and  whether  it  would  be  just  in  its  operation  with 
re<|»ect  to  the  clerjj;y.     lie  ha<l  heard  with  great  pleasure  one  remark  of  th.'  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  that  an  income  of  i!;)00  a- year  was  not  more  than  su  Kcient 
for  a   gentleman  wh.o  hud  reci.'ived  an  cx|)ensive  education,  and  was  required  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  clergyman.     lie,  therefore,  hoped,  that  when  they  cime  to 
consider  the  bill  with  n*garil  to  the  Irish  clergy,  he  should  have  the  concurrence  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Mid»llesex,  in  a  proposition  for  exempting  all  livings  of  £200 
or  £<100  a-year  from  taxation  ;   because  if  £300  a-year  were  not  too  much  for  an 
English  clergyman,  residing  in  a  country  where  he  was  expo^ed  to  no  risk,  how 
much  stronger  were  the  reasons  for  exempting  an  Irish  clergyman  from  any  deduc- 
tions trom  his  annual  income,  when  it  was  only  of  the  same  amount,  considering  that 
he  lived  in  a  country  where  he  was  exposed  to  so  much  greater  risks  ?     As  lor  the 
altenitions  propo>ed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  in  order  to  simplify  the 
system  of  tithes,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peed)  preferred  the  plan  of  the  noble  lord,  and  was 
c  mvinced,  that  any  system  of  making  the  government  the  collector  of  tithes  would 
be  buth  expensive  and  less  ellicient  than  if  it  rested  with  the  parochial  authorities. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  success  of  any  plan  of  this  nature 
w<;uld  mainly  depend  on  its  simplicity;  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  some  part 
of  the  noble  lord's  plan  miglit  be  advantageously  modified,      lie  did  not  exactly 
comprehend  the  reasons  of  the  noble  lord  for  proposing,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year,  either  the  tithe- payer  or  the  tithe- receiver  should  have  it  in  his  i>ower,  if  the 
opposite  party  hud  taken  no  means  for  the  commutation  of  the  tithe,  to  enter  into  a 
compulsory  armngement ;  he  thou-^ht,  that  the  )>eriod  was  rather  short,  and  that  it 
would  be  much  better  that  the  arrangement  should  be  voluntary  on  both  sides.     Con- 
si(i<'ring  the  extent  and  complication  of  the  change,  he  thought  a  year  much  too 
little.     As  to  the  part  of  tlie  plan  which  pro|)ose(i  to  make  the  commutation  com- 
pulsory, at  the  instance  either  of  the  tithe-payer  or  the  tithe- receiver,  it  was  all  very 
well  with  resjKHit  to  the  tithe- receiver,  but  if  the  noble  lord  persisted  in  extending 
it  to  the  tithe-payer,  it  would  give  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.     Supposing,  for 
instance,  that  there  were  forty  tithe- payers,  and  only  a  few  refused  their  consent 
to  the  commutation,  it  was  ea.sy  to  observe  what  a  complieatetl  system  would  arise, 
and  how  extensive  a  field  for  litigation  would  be  opened.     If  one  person  out  of  forty 
were  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  did  the  noble  lord  intend  that 
the  thirty-nine  should  be  compelletl  to  retain  the  old  system?     There  was  another 
part  of  the  noble  lord's  plan  which  ap))eared  tr*  him  also  to  be  liable  to  very  con- 
siderable ohje(rtit)ns — that  by  which  the  tithe- receiver  was  to  receive  his  tithe  either 
in  money  or  grain.     It  was  to  be  left  to  the  payer  to  determine  in  what  species  ol 
grain  he  should  pay  it — whether  oats,  barley,  or  wheat,  that  was  to  say,  whether 
lifty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  a  larger  quantity  of  oats  or  barley.    The  noble  loni  would 
see*  how  many  questions,  if  this  scheme  were  adopted,  would  arise  n.>s|)ecting  the 
value  of  the  grain,  ami  for  determining  whether  the  corn  was  of  good  quality  or 
not.      He  would  not  venture  to  say  that  he  had  rightly  understood  the  noblo 
lonKs  meaning,  but,  as  he  conccive<l  it,  the  plan  would  lead  to  these  consequences. 

Lonl  A1  thorp  did  not  mean  that  the  party  should  pay  in  kind,  but  a  sum  of  money 
ecpial  to  the  value  of  so  many  bushels  of  grain. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :    Then  it  was  the  noble  lord^s  plan,  that  if  the  tithes  were  now 
worth  100  bushels  of  wheat,  the  laud  which  xmd  them  should  be  permanently 
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cliargcd  with  the  payment  of  the  Tulue  of  100  bushels.  He  appivheBdadt 
that  the  tithe  wouhl  lie  variahlc  with  the  price  of  corn.  He  snouM  think  ate  iktf 
it  would  be  prcierable  to  send  down  a  single  valuator,  iDStead  of  allowing  the  adtenf 
parties  each  to  choose  one,  because  the  expense  would  be  extremely  gmL  He 
titoiight  one  objection  taken  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  was  tsIW  nwiriT. 
that  in  parislies  in  which  tithes  had  been  previously  exacted  with  ri^nr,  the  pmcnt 
rate  being  taken  as  tlie  standard,  more  than  was  properly  due  mi^ht  be  gives*  wUle 
in  other;*,  where  the  incnmbents  had  been  more  lenient,  the  Church  wouUbedcprind 
of  its  rights.  He  had,  certainly,  considerable  doubts  respecting  the  measure;  bat 
he  intended  to  give  no  positive  opinion  at  present.  All  he  had  to  my  was^  let  Ji 
be  done  to  all  i)arties. 
After  a  short  discussion,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


SUPPLY— THE  BUDGET. 
April  19,  1833. 

Lcrd  Althorp  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  readlvia  itsdf  iato  A 
Cominittce  of  Supply. 

After  enumerating  the  places  and  offices  that  were  to  be  abolished,  and  the  diftwat 
items  upon  which  the  duty  was  to  be  wholly  or  partially  rescinded,  the  noble  kii 
concluded  by  stating,  that  though  some  hon.  gentlemen  would  object  to  eertUB  turn 
being  (»initted,  and  some  to  others,  he  trusted  the  House,  altogether,  woald  hs 
>nti>(ie<l.  lie  would  not  detain  the  committee  any  longer,  but  merely  propose  fki 
Ue^iilution: — ''That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  dutj  payabkoa 
tiles  shall  heneetorth  cease  and  determine.** 

Sill  KonKKT  Pkkl  agree<i  in  the  remark  of  the  nnblc  lord  that  the  duties  of  a 
Chaiieilior  of  the  Exchequer  were  very  unpopular,  and  that  it  was  impooaible  to  satiify 
the  hi>p('s  of  all  parties  who  claimed  a  reduction  of  taxation.     The  obser i atioo  of  ths 
noble  lord  was  perfectly  just,  and  those  who  Hiled  the  situation  which  the  noble  M 
now  filled  had  heretofore  generally  found  their  opponents  more  disposed  to  aggravsM 
the  unpopularity  by  clamour  ag;iinst  taxation,  than  to  lessen  it  by  aoqiiiosciDg ia tbs 
opinion  that  greater  rcHiiietions  were  imposMble.     For  his  own  part,  he  was  art 
di>posed  to  tak(>  that  etnirse,  ffir  he  should  have  to  avow  opinions  quite  asanpopaltf 
as  thost?  avowtMl  by  the  noble  lord.     He  would  not  say  that  the  noble  loid  faaSaol 
gone  far  enoutrh  in  the  reduction  of  taxation;  he  was  rather  disposed  tocomplsia  ti 
the  noble  lord  having  carrinl  reduction  too  far.     It  was  dangerous  to  proceed  viik 
rednetion  to  an  extent  which  might  atVect  our  ability  to  keep  faith  witn  the  pablie 
creditor.     He  thought  it  had  ivononiy  to  re<hice  the  surplus  so  &r  as  to  ent  off  si 
hope  of  that  honest  aixl  legitimate  diminution  of  the  public  burthens  whieb  «■ 
might  affei't  by  maintaining  public  cri'dit,  and  enabling  ourselves  to  rednce  lla 
interi^st  of  the  ]>uhlic  tunds.     The  noble  lonl  pro]>a«ed  a  reduction  of  Xl,056,000; 
and  (his,  he  it  obscn'ed,  was,  on  his  own  showing,  not  on  an  increasing,  but  oas 
falling   revenue.      The  noble   l^nl   had   shown   that   the   revenue  of    IMS  «■ 
£4().(ilS.0ir):  in  IS.rt.  it  was  411  ti,.s5'2.(i50:  but  the  estimate  of  1834  was  £46,494,1^: 
making  a  falling  off  of  not  le<s  than  4,*:Vi(i,000  as  compared  with  that  of  1833.    Ths 
reiiuetion  then  wa:>  of  £  1  «0.3(),CHX')  on  a  falling  revenue.    Suppose  the  noble  loid  sbouU 
he  di>appointe<l  as  to  the  amount  of  expenditure,  and  circumstances,  nhich  it 
])ossiliU>  to  guard  against,  :>hould  arise  (which  (lod  furbid)  to  render  it 


ineri'a^e  the  expmditure — the  danger  of  extreme  reduction  would  be  proportioBsHy 
inerea^eii.  He,  ihen^'ore,  thought  that  the  noble  lord  had  carried  his  rcdnctioBila 
the  l*iiilest  possible  extent ;  and  though  he  agree<l  with  the  noble  lord  that  it  wasdiS* 
cult  at  the  pn><ent  time  to  maintain  a  largo  surplus  fur  the  purpose  of  redceniar  Mt 
yet  he  thought  it  most  unwise  not  to  have  a  surplus,  of  a  moderate  anr— *i 
available  to  meet  an  unfon^«een  increase  of  ex|>enditure;  and  thus  enaUe  thegoftn* 
meut  to  avoid  the  ^reat  evil  of  creating  fn^sh  debt.  A  surplus  of  X316,000  nlbt 
very  lea-t  that  >honld  he  maintaiui'd.  In  the  general  view  which  the  noble  lotdknl 
taken  of  the  subject  he  liUo  entirely  coneurre<l.  He  thought  the  noble  lord  had  acM 
wisely  in  maintaining  the  system  of  taxation  as  it  stood  at  present.    AU  ntiwlili 


) 
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effect  an  extensive  commutation  of  taxes,  causing  as  it  necessarilj  must,  in  the  present 
artificial  state  of  society,  the  unsettlcment  of  capital,  must  be  produtrtive  of  great 
injury.     Another  system  of  taxation  might  l>e  proved  by  reason  a  priori  to  be  betfer 
than  the  present;  but  the  present  being  established,  and  the  habits  and  occupations 
of  the  people  having  accommodated  themselves  to  it,  it  might,  though  abstractedly 
less  perfect,  be,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  any  substitute.     He  thought  lii^ewise  that 
tlie  noble  lord  had  done  well  in  not  proposing  an  income  or  a  property- tax.     Nothing 
but  a  ease  of  extreme  necessity  could  justify  parliament  in  subjecting  the  people  of 
this  country,  in  a  time  of  peace,  to  the  inqui^titorial  process  which  must  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  render  that  impost  productive;   and  to  have  recourse  to  such  a 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  raising  two  or  three  per  cent,  would  be  most  unwise. 
Such  a  tax  wjis  a  great  resource  in  time  of  necessity,  and  thert»fore  he  was  unwilling, 
by  establishing  the  ()tfen^iv^>  in(]uisition  with  which  it  must  be  accompanied,  to  create 
such  an  odium  against  it  as  might  render  it  almost  impracticable  to  resort  to  it  in 
time  of  extreme  necessity.     The  ap[)lication  of  the  tax  to  Ireland  would  be  attended 
"with  extreme  dilficulty.     lie  really  believed  that  this  circumstance  formed  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  establislmicnt  of  the  tax.     It   iiardly  could   be  contended,  that  if  a 
property-tax  were  established,  Ireland  should  be  exempted  from  its  operation.     He 
ui>hed  to  see  Ireland  as  much  favoured  as  possible  consistently  with  justice;  but  to 
impose  a  property-tax  upon  England  and  (Scotland,  and  to  exempt  Ireland  from  its 
operation,  would,  in  his  opinion,  however  unpopular  that  opinion  might  be,  be 
exceedingly  unjust.     In   En;4land  a  property-tax  w«>uld  be  applied  in  the  way  of 
commutation  of  other  existing  taxes,  and  might  thus  afford  material  relief,  but  Ireland 
did  not  atfoni  the  materials  of  a  commutation,  and  the  property-tax  in  Ireland  would 
operate  as  a  new  and  adjlitional  impost.    The  noble  lord  had  therefore  wisely  ab- 
stained from  {igitating  a  (piestiun  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  settled.     \Vith 
res])ect  to  a  tax  upon  proi)erty,  as  distinguished  from  a  tax  upon  income,  he  very 
much  doubted  whether  it  would  promote  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes, 
becanse  it  would  diminish  the  funds  at  present  appropriated  to  the  encouragement 
of  industry  and  the  pnimotion  of  labour,  and  it  would  ultimately  be  found  that  the 
tax  did  not  etfeet  the  person  who  paid  it  so  much  as  the  labourer,  by  diminishing 
bis  means  of  emphiyment.      He  approved  of  the  re|)eal  of  the  tax  upon  raw  cotton, 
'which  was  imposed  in    1831,   for,   though  it  might  not  hitherto  have  injuriously 
cllecte<l  the   eotton-manufaeture  of  this  country,  though   there  was  no  evidence 
of  incipient  decay,  yet  irreparable  injury  might  be  done  by  improvident  taxes  on  the 
raw  materials  of  our  great  manufactures  without  our  having  any  previous  warning. 
A  very  slight  prenii-un  given  to  a  foreign  rival  might  turn  the  current  in  his  favour. 
At  the  time  the  additional  tax  was  pn)pose<l  by  the  noble  lonl,  he  had  expressed  his 
hope  that  it  would  speedily  be  refjcaled.    On  a  former  occasi«>n  he  had  obsi»rved,  that 
after  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  slates,  the  tax  U|)on  tiles  should  be  one  of  the 
first  taxes  repealed  by  the  House,  because  the  former  were  used  principally  in  the 
houses  of  the  richer  classes,  and  the  latter  in  cottagers  and  fann-houses.     However 
iinfHipidar  it  might  be  to  say  so,  he  must  confess  he  thought  the  noble  lonl  had  done 
right  ill  not  taking  off  the  duty  upon  newspapers.     The  reduction  of  the  taxes  which 
had  been  selected  would  afford  greater  relief  to  the  eomnuinity  than  the  remission  of 
the  duly  upon  nc^^spapers.      He  saw  no  proof  that  newspa])er»  were  labouring  and 
panting  under  the  duty.     Free  discussion  was  not  cheekwl  by  it.    Usefid  and  amus- 
inir  information  was  at  pre>eut  suppliiMl  to  the  people  by  several  societies,  without, 
a^  far  as  he  knew,  any  violation  of  the  existing  law.     Ik'sides,  the  remission  of  the 
duty,  and  the  subjeetion  cf  new'^papers  to  postage,  would  o|)erate  as  a  bonus  to  the 
inhabitHits  of  the  nietn^polis,  who,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  residing  at  the 
f(iuntain  head  of  kno\vleil;:e,  an«l  being  congren^ated  in  great  masses  were  already 
in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  couimunity,  whilst  persons  who  lived  in  the  country, 
nntl  were  further  removed  from   the  sources  of  information,  would  have  to  pay 
a   heavy  tux   upon   its  conveyance,    increasing  in   proportion   to  the  distance  of 
that  eonveyjnee,  and,  therefore,  in  proportion  probably  to  the  disadvantages  under 
which   they  at  present  laboured.     If  he  understood  the  noble  lord*8  proposition 
with  n'pect  to  the  hous(.>  and  window-duty,  it  wa.^  this,  that  no  duty  should  Iks 
paid  upon  windows  which   were  usetl   for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  that  the 
ftbfttement  of  the  huusc-duty,  should  follow  the  scale  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
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on  windows — that  wa3  to  say,  the  greater  the  number  of  windowa  empkral 
uiirpoKs  the  ^Toater  would  be  the  remission,  not  only  of  window  but  of  noiue-tef. 
lie  feared  that  this  would  operate  as  a  great  encouragement  to  fimod.    If  the 
lord  could  deal  with  shops  as  they  now  stood,  and  remit  the  tax  npon  windowi 
fiile  appropriated  to  shop  purposes,  he  would  have  no  objection  to^ueh  ft  pnpoft 

■  iBdnlna 


lion  ;  but  ho  apprehended  that  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  proffered 
to  bring  windows  not  bona  fide  required  for  shop  purposes  within  the  terms  of  Iheci- 
emption,  and  by  that  means  obtain  a  double  remission.  He  bad  no  doubt  tbet  if  iht 
noble  lord's  proposition  should  be  adopted  as  he  had  stated  ittotheHoaie,itwoDUgiit 
rise  to  much  expensive  litigation.  I?  or  instance,  it  was  proposed  to  exempt  tbe  wis- 
dows  in  show-rooms.  But  what  constituted  a  show-room  ?  He  knew  whftt  it  wwtf 
present,  but  he  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  define  it  accurmtely  wben  adoehit 
pi'cnniary  advantage  would  result  from  appropriating  rooms  to  tne  pnrpoMi  d 
exhibition.  That,  however,  was  a  matter  of  detail,  and  he  would  not  ~ 
dwell  upon  it  at  that  moment.  On  the  whole  ho  was  well  pleased  with  the 
lord's  statement.  The  doubt  which  chiefly  pressed  upon  hit  mind  wasaito' 
the  noble  lord  had  not  gone  too  far  in  the  way  of  reduction.  It  was  better  lo  a«iv 
that  opinion  at  once;  he  cared  little  whether  it  was  popular  or  not,  but  he  bcbvid 
thut  the  interests  of  the  country  ])eculiarly  required  a  frank  espreasion  of  opiniMm 
subjects  which  were  not  popular.  If  remission  were  to  take  place,  be  wai  gW 
that  the  noble  lord  had  applied  himself  to  the  reduction  of  the  taxea  which 
npon  ])ro<iuotive  industry  generally,  rather  than  to  those  which  affeeted'a 
ticiilar  class.  From  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  soap  he  anticipated 
ficial  effects ;  for  nothing  conduced  more  to  sobriety  and  to  the  enconrafeoMBt  if 
domestic  habits  among  the  lower  classes  than  a  pride  in  cleanline^is,  and  the  wmm 
of  oommunding  it.  On  the  whole  the  reduction  of  taxation  had  been  carrifd,  if 
not  too  fur,  at  least  as  far  as  was  possible,  consistently  with  the  muntenaaee  if 
public  credit. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  0*ConnclK  who  deprecated  the  merriment  that  had  been  ckcM 
in  the  Ilouitc  by  the  allusion,  in  the  speech  of  the  right  hoo.  baronet,  to  Irish  pmyetty 
and  a  property-tax  in  Ireland, — 

Sir  Ilobert  Vc^:\  protested  against  the  unfairness  of  the  hnn.  and  learned  mf 
her  representing  those  persons  who  ha«l  occasion  to  speak  of  Ireland,  as  spfakiif 
of  that  country  in  a  tone  of  derision  and  insult.  It  was  quite  dear  that  the  bo^ 
and  learned  gentleman  was  not  s)>eaking  for  the  audience  he  was  addrcssiaf,  btf 
was  dinMrtiiig  his  observations  elsewhere.  When  he  spoke  of  the  introduetioa  «f  • 
property-tjix  into  England,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  it  in  Ii eland,  he  i^ 
pealtnl  to  tlie  House  whetlier  he  had  used  or  insinuated  one  disrespectful  eapmsiM 
towards  that  country?  lie  ought  to  be,  and  certainly  would  be,  the  last  man  ialkrt 
House  to  do  so.  It  would  be  bud  taste  in  any  man  to  taunt  Ireland  with  her  powftf 
or  her  sutU-rings;  but  it  was  worse  taste  still  to  attribute  to  any  hon.  mfB***? 
because  gentlemen  happeneii  to  smile  in  the  progress  of  debate,  a  desire  M 
taunt  or  in^^ult  lrt>land  or  \v\y\\  feelings.  He  was  glad  he  had  this  opportnnHj  tf 
settin<7  hiuiself  ri^lit  on  the  subject;  and  he  would  venture  to  assure  ibe  hon.  sii 
learned  niemlMT  thut  such  a  course  of  proceeding  was  altogether  unworthy  if 
his  talents  and  aequin'ments,  and  ought  nf)t  to  be  persevered  in.  Besides  it  w 
likely  he  was  afraid  to  be  most  mischievous  to  represent  to  the  people  of  Ireland  ikil 
Kngiishnien  were  anxious  to  ridicule  and  insult  them,  when  nothing  could  bsfv" 
ther  from  the  fact. 

^Tr.  ()'(\mneli  again  replied,  and  several  other  members  haTing  taken  pait  is 
the  (lebrite, — 

The  rcMtlution  was  agreed  to;  and  the  House  adjourned. 


STATE  OF  THE  CO rXTRY— MONETARY  SYSTEM. 

AruiL*2*i,  IHl):). 

Mr.  Attwood  rose  to  bring  forward  a  motion  relative  to  the  state  of  tbecooatiy. 
The  hon.  gentleman  then  wi*nt  intf»  a  ri'view  of  ti.e  distress  ezistiog  throughoul  tkt 
kingdom,  which  he  attributed  to  the  change  which  had  been  made  in  — 
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JTstcm,  and  concluded  by  movingf,  •*  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into 
tho  state  of  general  di^tre.ss  difliculty,  and  embarrassment,  which  now  presses  on 
tlie  various  orders  of  the  comnnmity ;  liow  fur  the  same  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
operation  of  our  present  monetary  system;  and  to  consider  of  the  effects  pHKluced 
by  that  system  u[)(m  the  a^^riciilture,  manufacture,  and  commerce,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  u{)on  the  condition  of  the  industrious  and  productive  classes." 

Lord  Althorp,  after  criticising  the  spc»ech  of  Mr.  Attwood,  stated,  that  he  could 
not  conceive  any  calamity  to  the  country  greater  than  the  adoption  of  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member;  he  would,  therefore,  propose  as  an  amendment,  **That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  that  any  alteration  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  country, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  standard  of  value,  would  be  highly  in- 
expedient." 

A  long  and  animated  discussion  ensued ;  rising  after  Mr.  Baring,  who  announced 
his  intention  of  supporting  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord, — 

Sir  Robert  Pkkl  said — Although,  Sir,  I  believe  that  I  shall  agree  with  my  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Baring)  in  the  practical  conclusion  to  which  I  shall  come,  and  the  vote 
I  shall  give  on  the  present  question;  yet  he  propounded,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
some  doctrines  which  excite  in  my  mind  so  much  doubt  and  apprehension,  that  I 
feel  no  scruple  aji  to  the  propriety  of  immediately  following  him  in  the  course  of 
debate.  I  must  begin  by  ob>erving,  that  as  my  hon.  friend  is  prepared  to  maintain 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  concluding  part  of  his  speech,  it  would  have  been  but 
just  and  becoming  in  him  to  have  abstained  from  those  terms  of  contemptuous 
severity  applied  in  the  conmieuoement  of  that  speech  to  those  with  whom  the  present 
motion  originatetl.  My  hon.  friend,  although  prepared  rigidly  to  adhere  to  the 
metallic  .standard,  is  yet  willing  to  admit  of,  nay,  to  advise,  an  enquiry  into,  three 
very  important  alterati(ms  in  the  established  monetary  system :  first,  the  union  of 
silver  with  gohl  as  a  joint  standanl  of  value;  secondly,  permission  to  every  country 
banker  to  (dfcr  as  a  h^jral  tender  Hank  of  England  notes  in  exchange  for  his  own 
promissory  no!es;  and  thirdly,  to  sanction  the  re-issue  of  XI  and  £2  notes.  If  my 
i:on.  friend  be  really  pre])ared  to  grant  a  Committt»e  of  enquiry  into  the  policy  of 
three  such  iniportaut  and  extensive  alterations  as  these,  he  surely  must  foresee  that 
his  own  course  will,  in  great  measure,  cause  that  state  of  suspense — will  raise  all 
those  doubts  iu  cornnicrcial  dvalings,  which,  in  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  he  urged 
as  a  main  obstacle  and  iuipedinient  in  the  way  of  his  assenting  to  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Wbitthaven.  The  re-issue  of  £1  and  £2  notes!  Why,  Sir,  I 
never  f*'lt  confidence  in  predicting  the  result  of  any  political  measure,  gpreater  than 
that  which  1  feel  in  predicting  what  must  be  the  consequence  of  permitting  the  re- 
issue of  £1  and  -£2  notes.  That  consequence  will  inevitably  be,  the  disappearance 
of  the  prold  currency  from  circulation.  I  do  not  rely  on  mere  reasoning  for  the 
proof  of  this,  but  1  refer  to  the  example  of  every  country  in  which  small  notes  have 
been  allow(>d  to  circulate.  In  Scotland  you  have  £l  and  £'2  notes;  such  notes 
iH'ing  nominally,  and  indeed  practically,  when  tendered  by  the  holders,  convertible 
into  coin  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  they  have,  in  p(»int  of  fact,  excluded  from 
circulation  the  whole  of  the  iii'  'allic  currency.  In  Ireland  you  have  also  £\  and 
£2  notes,  an<l  the  same  eonserpunce  has  followed.  In  America  there  are,  or  at  least 
there  were  permitttxl,  notes  of  still  smalliT  value,  and  the  result  ha8  been  the  same, 
not  only  with  res])ect  to  gold  coin,  but  to  silver  also.  The  currency  of  the  chea|)er, 
has  bani^-hed  that  of  the  more  precious  material.  So  it  will  be  in  England.  By 
permittinjj:  the  issue  of  small  notes,  you  will  atford  a  direct  premium  to  the  country 
banker  to  discourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  circulation  of  coin  in  his  neighbourhood. 
No  one  can  deny,  that  whilst  the  small  notes  maintain  their  credit,  they  arc  a  cheaper 
instrimient  of  circulation,  and  one  not  less  cihoacious  than  gold;  and  that  it  would 
l>e  a  positive  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  country  to  get  rid  of  the  gold  currency 
altn;:jether,  if  you  could  ensure  entire  and  permanent  confidence  in  paper  and  the  fixed 
value  of  it,  after  the  excluMon  of  gold.  Dut  1  contend  that  there  is  no  security  in  an 
immense  mass  of  paper  circulation,  professedly  convertible  into  gold — but  not  resting 
for  its  basis  upon  a  metallic  circulation.  You  think  you  can  take  effectual  precau- 
tions against  panics,  comuiercial  or  political,  by  insisting  on  security  from  the  issuers 
of  pa))er.  There  can,  in  truth,  be  no  effectual  security  against  such  panics  and  their 
disastrous  effects.     The  best  security  is  the  presence  of  a  metallic  currency  equulljr 
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diffused  throughout  the  couutry.  But  take  what  precautions  yoa  plaaae  to  wmmnik 
solveucy  of  country  banks — compel  them,  if  you  will,  to  deposit  exeheqatr  hilk  « 
funded  property,  or  to  assign  land  as  a  security  for  their  issues— I  asssrt,  yos  ii 


positively  nothing  by  these  precautions  to  control  the  excessiTe  issue  of  paper,  wti 
ensure  the  competency  of  these  banks,  in  the  time  of  pressure  and  alarm,  to  wlttdMir 
engagements ;  which  engagements  are,  expressly — to  pay  a  definite  weight  of  goUii 
exchange  for  their  promissory  notes.  You  consider  the  banks  safe,  and  tJie  ksldm 
of  bank-notes  sci;ure,  provided  the  notes  are  issued  on  the  security  and  deposit  of  nil 
capital.  Why,  this  reasoning  would  prove  that  the  whole  landed  and  funded  ptoyiity 
of  tlie  country  might  be  converted  into  circulating  medium,  and  that  there  woali  b 
no  danger  of  excess  in  the  issue,  however  extravagant,  so  long  as  there  was  aeonib 
sponding  deposit  of  property.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  such  a  deposit  mav  bs  lb 
guarantee  of  the  ultimate  solvency  of  a  particular  bank  in  a  sound  state  M  tbscB^ 
rency ;  but  it  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that  that  bank  will  be  able  to  paj  its  aalsiii 
gold  on  demand,  alter  gold  shall  have  been  banished  from  circulation.  Depend  upos 
it,  the  time  will  shortly  come  when  the  demand  will  be  made ;  and  if  made  and  ntei^ 
what  is  this  but  inability  to  meet  engagements,  and  ful61  positive  contracts?  I  adHi, 
that  by  the  re*  issue  of  small  notes,  you  may  give  a  stimulus,  a  fictitious  stimnln^ls 
trade ; — all  may  g(»  on  well  for  several  months ;  gold,  being  no  longer  indispeaaUi 
for  domestic  circulation,  will  flow  out  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  cflseliM 
foreign  payments — the  importation  of  foreign  articles  will  for  a  time  be  pieaMiJj 
the  export  of  the  gold  will  at  first  counteract  the  tendency  to  an  unfavoorsbk  o- 
change,  or  at  least  diminish  the  indications  of  it,  and  you  will,  in  short,  havecvflv 
symptom  of  increasing  prosi>erity ;  but  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months  or  twojssii^ 
the  currency  will  become  excessive;  the  exchanges  will  rapidly  fall ;  there  wiubss 
demand  upon  the  bank  for  gold ;— the  bank  will  take  the  alarm,  will  reftise  aees» 
modation,  and  contract  its  issues: — the  demand  fur  gold  will  extend  to  all  theiwiwf 
of  pai)er,  then  will  rome  the  rapid  and  simultaneous  sale  of  public  securities,  sad  ihi 
renewal  of  that  ])anic  and  all  its  consequences,  of  which  you  had  the  dinifioM 
experience  in  the  winter  of  18*25.  The  bank  may  remain  solvent  in  one  fcofc;  iktf 
is,  may  have  means  beyond  its  liabilities ;  but  it  will  be  unable  to  meet  its  oUigatiflSS 
to  impatient  croflitors,  who  demand  instant  payment  in  gold.  What  nnst  he  lb 
result  Y     Actual  failure,  or  a  n.>strietion  imposed  by  authority. 

With  rc.<i>oct  to  my  hon.  friend^s  pn)position  for  a  joint  gold  and  silver  stasdH^ 
it  has  been  alrcudy  submitted  to  this  liouse,  and  has  been  m^gatived,  ^mpng  otktf 
reasons,  because  its  direct  tendency,  and  indeed  avowed  object,  was  to  low  lb 
standard  of  value. 

Mr.  Hariiig:  One  word  in  cxplnnntion.  I  have  always  contended,  that,  on  lb 
adoption  of  a  ^old  and  >iiver  standard,  it  must  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  lowtrlb 
general  value  of  the  pound  sterling. 

Sir  Kohert  Pool:  Thru  my  hon.  friend  must  take  the  present  market-price  ff 
silver,  uml  not  the  old  niint  price,  for  the  standanl.  The  market-price  of  silvtrii 
now,  I  believe,  4.v.  11//.  ])er  ounee;  the  mint  (Tice  of  silver,  when  silver  wasaicfd 
tender,  \vii,«:  'nt.  2(L  per  ounce.  If  my  hnn.  friend  should  take  the  mint  price  of  sihtf 
fi.r  the  standard  of  value,  he  would  <lopreeiate  the  ])resent  standard  ;  if  he  ihsdi 
take  the  market-price,  he  will  not  adhere  to  the  ancient  standanl.  That  thsiMi 
great  ])rineiples  which  upply  to  gold  as  a  standard  of  value,  in  respect  to  its  COS" 
trolling  excessive  issue:*,  and  n'lrulating  the  value  of  paper,  apply  equally  tosihtft 
or  to  a  joint  standanl  ofpild  and  silver,  I  do  not  deny;  but  there  are  msuT  tOMWfar 
ations,  buch,  for  in>tance,  as  wlicther  silver  ever  wa^,  practically,  the  standaid  ff 
vuliie  in  tliis  cor.ntry,  after  the  gold  currency  was  reformed;  whether  yea  csi 

taiiilv  varying  in  their  relative  11 


maintain,  in  the  same  country,  two  metals  const: 

as  a  stand, iril ;  whether  it  wciuld  be  desirable  to  rijaintoin  them  if  yoa  could  ;^fl 
are  con.<«i<leratious  which  would  require  very  serious  enquiry',  hot  into  vihich  I  eS 
not  now  enter. 

Tlie  third  suggestion  of  my  hon.  friend  is,  that  cverv  country  banker  »l>*n  ^mm^ 
after,  be  alloui'd  to  oiler  I^ank  (.f  Kngland  notes  in  exchange  for  his  own  noics^  wba 
])reM'!)tid  for  pnymeiit.  iSul  it  is  inipos>ible  to  stop  there.  If  a  Bank  of  Esglvi 
note  is  to  he  a  K-;jruI  tender  on  the  part  of  a  country  banker,  so  must  it  be  oathspsA 
of  every  other  man  in  the  country.    Will  my  hon.  friend  say,  that  1  ii  uvMNiliaah 
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*  limiteil  to  country  bankers  ?  That  tbc  issuers  of  paper  shall  have  the  special 
isive  privilege  of  diseharging  their  debts  in  other  paper?  That  a  customer 
has  deposited  gold  with  a  country  banker,  and  who  asks  to  have  that  gold 
•ned,  may  receive  for  answer — "  We  have  no  gold  for  you,  but  here  is  a  Bank  of 
[and  note ;''  while  that  same  customer  shall  remain  under  the  obligation  of  dis- 
cing all  his  own  debts  and  ineumbrances  in  standard  gold?  But,  suppose  the 
>mer  shall  draw  a  draft  upon  the  country  banker  for  £A  10«.,  or,  wanting  100 
reigns,  shall  draw  on  successi\c  days  twenty  drafts  for  sums  below  £5,  how  are 
;  drafts  to  be  paid  except  in  gold,  unless  indeed  my  hon.  friend^s  other  plan 
)uin^  «£1  nutes  shall  have  been  already  adopted?  It  is  clear  that  the  issue  of 
i  below  £'i  must  be  the  concomitant  of  a  plan  which  would  make  Bank  of 
land  paper  a  legal  tender,  and  would  relieve  the  country  banker  from  the  lia- 
.-  to  payments  in  cash.  Hut  these  are  great  changes  to  make  in  our  monetary 
m;  so  great  and  important,  indeed,  that  I  must  again  say,  that  if  a  committee 

granted  to  consider  them,  there  would  arise  all  that  agitation  and  suspense  in 
niary  dealings,  which  my  hon.  friend  is  the  first  to  deprecate,  and  which,  as  he 
V  says,  would,  in  tin;  present  artificial  state  of  society,  and  the  peculiar  condition 
p  commercial  classes,  aggravate  every  evil  under  wliich  we  are  now  said  to  be 
ring. 

le  Hou?e,  Sir,  will  probably  expect  from  me,  or  at  least  will  not  be  surprised, 
I  should  wish  to  state  my  views  upon  the  principal  points  which  are  tlie  im- 
ate  subjert  of  debate.     .Such  references  have  been  made  to  the  part  I  personally 

in  1811),  in  establishing  the  present  system  of  our  currency;  the  importance 
e  subject  is  so  great ;  the  interest  I  feel  in  it  on  every  ground,  public  and  private, 
I  overwhelming;  tliat  wearie<l  as  the  House  must  be  by  a  debate,  dull  and 
IIS  from  the  ab>truse  and  abstract  nature  of  its  subject,  I  yet  hope  from  its 
igence  a  patient  hearing.  No  doubt  the  most  important  part  of  the  question  is, 
practical  one — namely,  the  consideration  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  present 
ition  of  society  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  alleged  to  exist;  but  still 
mot  jK'rmit  to  j)a«*s  without  remark,  the  references  which  hate  been  made  to  the 
of  l«iy.  I  might  pass  by  those  references  if  personal  feelings  were  alone 
erned.  I  might  submit,  in  silence,  to  the  imputations  of  rashness  and  folly,  if 
consequence  wa**  mere  injustice  to  the  authors  of  the  measure;  but  I  well  know 
such  injustice  is  not  the  single  consequence;  that  if,  without  contradiction,  you 
stigmatize  the  Act  of  IHIO  as  an  Act  of  confiscation — if  you  may  take  for 
ted  that,  though  possibly  well  intended,  it  was  in  fact  founded  on  injustice  and 
y — 1  well  know  that  you  cannot  do  this  without  undermining  the  foundations 
e  wliole  monetary  system,  and  preparing  for  its  total  subversion.  To  avert  such 
ril,  I  am  prepartnl  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  measure  of 
.  (Jentlemen  wlio  have  taken  part  in  this  debate,  s])cak  of  the  ]»romoters  of  that 
as  if  they  were  rej)entant  sinners,  as  if  they  acknowledged  the  evil  which  they 
done,  and,  made  wise  by  experience,  bitterly  lamented  the  consequences  of  their 
.  I  scorn  those  vile  iiiiputations  of  base,  interested  motives  which  have  been 
wn  out  in  other  places.  I  know  that  they  will  not  influence  the  judgment  of 
House.  I  have  heard  none  of  them  within  these  walls.  I  would  to  Go<l  that  I 
:  and  that  those  men  \%ho  are  bohl  enough,  when  they  have  no  one  present  to 
jte  lh(!m — who  are  not  sj»aring  of  their  calumnies  and  menaces  when  they  are 
essing  inflammable  as^i  mblies  of  the  people — would  here,  face  to  face,  in  presence 
c  accused,  rcdet»m  tlu'ir  pledges  and  repeat  their  accusations. 
n  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Knaresborough,  with  intentions,  at  least,  for 
h  I  return  him  mv  sincere  thanks,  has  been  kind  enough  to  throw  his  protecting 
d  over  me.  He  said,  **  The  bill  of  1819  was  not  Mr.  Peers  bill.  Oh,  no!  ho 
an  ingenuous  young  n'ln,  ignorant  of  the  subject  of  currency,  performing  a  task 
K-n  upon  him  by  tlie  i::ini«ters,  and  all  the  blame  belongs  to  Lord  Liveqiool.** 
I  will  not  allow  the  blame,  if  there  be  blame,  to  be  transferred  to  any  one,  still 
to  one  who  is  no  more.  1  was  not,  in  1819,  connected  with  the  government.  I 
quitted  oflice,  and  had  no  des  re  to  return  to  it;  but  I  was  the  chairman  of  the 
i/ittee  of  enqiiiry,  and  1  brought  in  the  Act  of  1819  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
on,  founded  on  positive  demonstration,  that  there  could  be  no  btandard  of  valaa 
pt  a  definite  weight  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  a  paper  circulation,  ineoii« 
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vcrtiblc,  or  resting^  on  any  things  but  a  metallic  basis,  mnat  be  liable  to 
fliK^tiiaiiuDiibothin  amount  and  value,  and  cx[>osed  to  the  constant  haierd  of  duuiiii. 
In  1819,  tbc  question  come  bcfurc  the  llou!*e  tor  final  decision.  In  m j  opiiiiaai  the 
que.stion  was,  thv  chukc  between  two  alternatives— eternal  bank  rtetrietioa,  cr  At 
return  to  easji  payiuents  without  further  delay.  Gentlemen  now  rpeak  at  if  Boeili 
had  been  sutlered  hcfure  1819.  They  assume  that  the  Act  of  1819  was  braochlB 
without  exixM'icnce  of  past  embarrassment,  without  the  pressure  of  any  actou  evil 
witiiout  any  ex(H'L'tution  or  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public;  and  the  bon. 
fur  Knaresborough  is*  simple  enough  to  think,  that  the  House  of  Commooi 
a  sudden,  deluded  by  a  sfK^ech  which  the  hon.  gentleman  himself  heard,  and 
he  describes  as  void  of  all  mutter — of  all  reasoning — but  which  Tenr  Btraoglj »* 
minded  him  of  the  harp  of  Orpheus.  The  harp  of  Orpheus!  J>oci  iht  kai 
gentleman  really  think  that  Orpheus  would  have  chosen,  for  the  ■ubjeet  of  Inhii; 
the  bullion  report?  or  that,  having  chosen  it,  and  ha  ing  poured  forth  a  tani^ 
with  soft  tones,  but  **  without  matter"  (»r  the  '•'  shadow  of  an  ai^gument,**  be  wvdi 
have  U^en  able  to  cajole  the  simple  understandings  of  city  merchanlSy  aad  to  sata 
the  flinty  hearts  of  bank  directors? 

Slulccnteinqne  TIgrca,  ct  ngcntcm  carmine  qneicu. 

AVhat  a  notion,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  taken  bv  surprise  on  the  enijucf 
question  in  the  year  1819!  that  the  restoration  of  the  metallic  staadaid  m 
heanl  of,  for  the  first  time,  in  1819!  Why,  the  bullion  report  had  hcennidtii 
1810 — that  is,  nine  years  before,  and  had' provoked  a  pamphlet  from  alnostcaa; 
man  that  could  write.  When  Mr.  Horner  pro^iosed,  in  1811,  among  other  nmIi* 
tions,  that  cash  payments  should  be  rcsumeti  within  two  years  of  that  datCi  ihil 
res(diitiou  was  negatived,  and  other  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Vansattart  eat 
adopte<l.     Ihit  <li<l  tlie>e  latter  resolutions  sanction  the  doctrine,  that  cash 


mu^t  never  be  resumed  ?     Did  they  intimate  that  the  public  creditor  niust  be  Rfsii 
in  depreeiuted  currency  ?     No  such  thing.     Among  thes«  reKilutiona  ofMr.  ^i^ 
sittart,  was  one,  expres>ly  n>cording  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  UousOt  that  it  m 
cx]u'dieut  that,  ut  the  earliest  |)eri(Hl  compatible  with  the  public  safrtr,  the  Bak 
should  re>unie  its  payments  in  coin  at  the  ancient  standard  of  value.     IVaoeanivsA 
in   lsl4;  and    what  course  did   parliament   pursue?     It  distinctly  recwniied ito 
justice  of  resuming  cash  payments.     It  recognised  the  claim  of  the  public  ueJilMf 
to  re]>:iyn)ent  in  coin,  and  limited  tlie  further  restriction  on  the  Bank  toonejMi; 
In  l8l.>,  war  a^^aiu  broke  out,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought.     The  nMt' 
tion  was  continued;  but  was  a<;ain  limited  to  one  year.     The  year  1816 
it  ysik<  found  n(ve>sary  to  continue  the  restriction  for  a  further  period  of  two 
but  in  the  preamble  of  the  continuing  bill,  there  was  admitted,  by  univerul 
a  distinet  recognition  that  the  Ilank  ou^ht  to  prepare  for  the  immediate  res 
of  ca-vh  payments:  ].s|^  arrived,  and  there  was  again  an  almost  unanimous 
sion  of  ojiinion  in  pailiauient,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  ancient  si 
Uiust  be  restored,  no  one  then  doubting  the  claims  of  the  public  creditor,  in  puterf 
justice,  or  denying  the  genend  poliey  of  returning  to  cash  paymenta.     AaoAtf 
postiK)nement,  however,  took   place,  limitvd  to    a  year;  but,  in   1819,  the  HsM 
became  w(*ary  of  these  eontinued  delays,  and  a  committee  wai  appointed,  naialTSi 
the  Mi;rgestion,  and  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  'i'ierney,  to  enquire  into  the  whole  »al(|lA 
anil  the  U-st  niMie  of  insurini:  the  ri->unip:ion  of  ca»h  payments.     As  I  haTetlnaftf 
said,  1  \\a^  not  in  otiiee.  but  I  wa^  selecte<l  as  chairman  of  that  commiltfC.  tai* 
pre>«entiHl  its  report  to  the  llou.^e.     The  Mtbstanec  of  it  was,  that  at  the  end  of  ft* 
years  from   its  <lat<\  eash  fiayments,  aeeonling  to  the  ancient  standard,  must  It 
re>mned;  bnt  that  the  re<nniptii»n  >h(»tdd  be  eHeeted  by  gradual  stepa,  aHumiflf  ihi 
actual  niarket-prireof^oM,  at  the  time,  u^  the  preparatory  and  pmiiiiiuiul  iiiirfri 
I  u^k  the  IIouM'  this  qtustion — if  cash  payments  were  ever  to  be  resumed,  hoi  all 
the  time  then  arrived  ?     Four  years  had  elap.'>ed  since  the  peace,  when  thece^oirf 
wa>  Commenced;  and  if  we  bad  then  deferred  the  actual  resumption  to  a  later  ptriH 
than  1M23 — that  is,  for  more  than  eight  years  alter  the  conclusion  of  peace— ^Jii 
think  it  ever  would  have  taken  ]ilaee  at  all?  that  the  Rank,  or  the  public  wooUtow 
believid  that  we  were  in  earnest  ?     I  greatly  doubt  whether  the  old  doctriofi 
pa])er  and  gold  are  not  still  maintained— whether  there  aro  not  many  of  thaw 
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I  am  now  aildressinp,  who  dream  of  inconvertible  paper,  or  of  some  other  founda- 
tion for  paper  currency  than  a  metallic  basis.  [No,  no !]  I  rejoice  to  hear  t!ie 
denial ;  but  this  I  know,  that  many  of  the  arguments  ur^-ed  by  those  who  vote  for 
the  committee,  apply  with  as  much  force  to  the  adoption  of  any  determinate,  unvary- 
ing metallic  standani,  as  to  the  ancient  standard. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  a>sertion,  that  the  House  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
Act  of  1811).  I  approach  another  assertion — that  althoiiffh,  in  1819,  it  might  be  fit 
to  prepare  for  cash  payments,  yet  that  another  >tandard  of  value  should  have  been 
adopted,  and  that  the  ounce  of  gold  should  have  been  coined  into  £5  or  £(y,  or  some 
other  sum,  insteadof  £li  :  17  :  10.  That  is  easy  wisdom — even  if  in  this  case  it  be 
wisdom — which  isac'iuired  af'cr  the  event.  It  is  very  well  to  say  now — that  the 
ancient  standard  should  not  have  been  resumed — that  after  all  the  promises  made 
during  the  war — after  the  unanimous  expressions  of  opinion,  repeated,  time  after 
time,  in  favour  of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  at  the  ancient  standard — another 
and  a  lower  standani  should  have  been  taken;  but  I  should  like  to  ask  any  impartial 
man,  who  remembers  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  public  opinion  in  1819,  what 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  a  proposition,  in  that  year,  to  enable  the  Bank  to  dis- 
charge its  ])rouiissory  notes  at  the  rate  of  15s.  in  the  pound?  What!  with  the  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  the  for^i^ery  of  notes — with  the  impression  that  the  Bank  had 
amassed  great  gains  by  means  of  the  Bank  restriction — that  the  nominal  rise  in  the 
price  of  gold,  was  owing  to  excessive  and  most  profitable  issues  of  paper,  do  you 
think  that  parliament  would  have  tolerated — would  have  Iistene<l  for  one  moment  to 
— the  proposal,  that  the  ijnuers  of  the  Bank  of  England  paper,  and  of  all  other  pa|)er, 
should  compound  with  their  crcnlitors,  by  debasing  the  standard  ?  Who  was  the 
minister  that  could  have  rec<mciled  parliament,  or  the  people  of  this  country,  to  such 
a  proposal?  Why,  the  B.mk  itself  never  denied  its  own  liability  to  pay  its  notes,  at 
some  time  or  other,  in  gold,  at  the  ancient  standard.  Nay,  the  Bank  did  actually, 
of  its  own  accord  — without  any  compulsion  on  the  part  of  parliament — after  the 
peace,  but  before  this  fatal  year,  181J»,  issue  above  7,000,000  of  gold  sovereigns  in 
exchange  for  its  promissory  notes.  A  foolish  issue  I  admit;  but  an  issue  demon- 
strating the  opinion  of  the  Bank,  as  to  the  nature  of  its  own  obligations,  and  yet,  in 
1819,  we  were — against  the  opinions,  and  conviction,  and  practice  of  the  I^nk  itself 
— to  enable  the  Bank  to  pay  with  his.  a  debt  of  20s. ! 

If  the  Act  of  1819  was  :^o  clearly  nujust— so  manifestly  impolitic — how  came  it, 
that  of  all  those  who  now  take  credit  for  their  wisdom  and  foresight,  not  one  man 
was  found,  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  bold  enough  or  honest  enough  to  take  the 
sense  of  either  ^ou^e  against  the  bill,  or  against  any  one  of  its  enactments?  The 
memlKT  for  Coventry  did,  inde<vl,  bring  fiorward  resolutions  opposed,  not  to  the 
principles  of  mine,  but  to  some  of  the  details ;  but  he  found  the  sense  of  the  House 
so  adverse  to  him,  that  he  withdrew  his  resolutions;  and  those  moved  by  me,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  hill,  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  stands  recorded 
in  the  ParHamentnry  Dc.hatcH,  without  one  dissentient  voice.  Is  it  decent,  then,  in 
the  men  who  were  then  pre**ent,  to  impute  all  the  subse<}uent  distress  of  the  country 
to  the  rashness  and  haste  of  the  measure  of  1819— and  to  me,  as  the  author  of  it*- 
when  they  who  now  claim  credit  fur  having  so  clearly  foreseen  the  diHiculties  in 
which  it  would  involve  u^,  never  came  fon^anl  to  opp«)se  its  principles,  or  even  delay 
its  pmgress?  But  I  have  understated  the  case,  'i'herc  were  two  amendments  pro- 
posed to  the  measure — one  in  this  Hou'^e,  and  one  in  the  House  of  Jjords.  That 
propose<l  to  this  House  atlirmed  that  there  ought  to  be  no  intermediate  steps  of 
resumption,  and  that  cash  payments  at  the  ancient  standani  should  be  resumed  in 
182-i,  instead  of  1S*J3;  a«.'tually  a  year  earlier  than  I  myself  propose*!.  Tliat  was  the 
only  amendment  proposed  in  this  House,  and  premised  to  a  division.  The  amendment 
pn)posed  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  was  by  Lonl  Holland,  who,  for  the  pur* 
p(»se  of  recording  his  opinion,  moved  that  cash  payments  lie  resumed  in  1820,  instead 
of  1823.  Have  1  not,  then,  a  right  to  say  (if  I  wanted  to  shrink  from  any  personal 
responsibility,  which  I  do  not),  since  the  only  complaint  put  on  record  by  any  mem- 
ber was,  that  the  resumption  was  too  gradual,  and  too  remote, — have  I  not  a  right 
to  say,  that  parliament  is  peculiarly  and  specially  responsible  for  the  Act  of  1819  ? 

1  uitproach  the  h'.>t.  and  the  most  important  consideration  connected  with  the  mea- 
sure of  1819:  namely,  this — Is  the  distress  of  the  country  fairly  attributable  in  the 
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whole,  or  in  any  important  degree,  to  that  measure  ?    I  think  I  have  ahim,  iir, 
that  parliament  was  not  taken  by  surprise ; — secondly,  that  the  meeaure  was  bdc  iki 
measure  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  party,  or  of  a  goTomment ;  but  was  the  mwwrr  rf 
the  parliament,  speaking  the  voice,  and  representing  the  deliberate  judgmeiit,  of  Ik 
country.     Still,  these  considerations  are  not  to  fetter  ns  fnim  reviewing  the  mcaiiin, 
if  it  have  been  the  cause  of  public  evil,  and  if  that  evil  be  now  reparabk;  but 
both  tliese  hypotheses  must  be  proved.     Now,  I  bcg^n  by  admitriDg  that  there  ki 
been  great  depression  of  price,  great  occassional  distress — from  some  canse  or  othv— 
since  the  peace.     Na}',  more,  I  will  admit  that  some  distress  was  the  inevitable  cto- 
secpienca  of  the  measure  of  resumption.    Resumption  implied  the  terminatioQof  tfas 
state  of  ease,  which  no  doubt,  in   one  sense,  accompanied  inconvertible  pipo^ 
it  ensured   also,  inevitably,  some  increase  in  the  valne   of  the  eurreocv  of  tht 
couutry,  and  pro  tanto  aft'ccted  the  then  existing  cngpagements.     But  to  attribsiF 
the  whole  depn.>ssion  of  prices,  and  the   whole  distress   consequent  on  tbst  4^ 
pression,   to  the  change  in   the  currency,  is  a  fallacy  as  gross  as  nnv  tfast  fw 
was  imposed  upon   the  understandings  of  men.      Voa   may    contend  ihst  Sir. 
Kicanlo  was  wrong  in  estimatin*r  the  whole  change  in  the  value  of  the  cnmerf 
at  three  or  four  i>er  cent. ;  but  his  error  (if  it  was  an  error)  was  nothioff  to  joon^vftii 
attribute  the  whole  altcrutiun  in  prices  to  the  change  in  the  currency.    1  have  adsiillii 
— and  repeat — that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  return  from  a  system  of  iaeuBWrtUr 
paper. currency  to  a  system  where  gold  or  silver  was  the  standard,  without  a  seofrof 
pressure  and  restraint.    It  was  impossible,  after  having  so  long  indulged  io  stiniiharL 
that  we  could  return  to  a  course  of  touiperunce  and  sobriety  without  feeling  dcvi» 
sion.     l^ut  what  lesson  is  it  that  we  are  taught  by  the  i)ast  ?     Again  to  depraleiiti 
the  currency?      [N<>  J]      **  The«e  things  are  written  for  yonr  learning."    TW 
Bufforings  that  you   now   undergo  are  the  certain   consequences    of  the  ori|PSil 
departure  from  ri^:ht  princi])Ies.      They  cannot  be  alleviated :    they  wiU  oelj  bf 
agfrravated  by  abandoning  those  principles  now.     They  ought  to  warn  yoa,  tka't 
having  restored  a  metallic  stnndaril,  you  ought  to  adhere  to  it,  and  not  sgsisli 
enter  upon  a  course,  the  return  from  which  is  no  doubt  attended  with  pmsmvai 
difliculty,  but  with  no  evil  comparable  to  that  of  the  indefinite  continnanes  of  v 
inconvertible  paper-currency. 

No  doubt  there  has  bi'cn  a  great  depression  of  prices ;  hut  this  I  s^,  tbtf  i 
any  man  hopes,  by  any  system  of  currency,  to  bolster  up  prices  to  those  of  t^ 
war,  he  is  mi<en'.bly  mistaken.  Look  at  tlie  duration  and  character  of  thslvs. 
commencing  in  1793,  and  lasting  till  1815.  During  this  period  of  twenty-two  na* 
you  had  an  inconvertible  pajKT  currency — you  monopolized  the  whole  supfif  ^ 
Europe  with  manufactured  articles — you  were  the  only  country  in  Enro|«  ■< 
subject  to  hostile  invasion— and  you  had  the  command  of  the  seas.  Do  yoa  Ikok 
such  a  state  of  things  could  cease,  and  perfi^ct  tranquillity  be  restored  to  the  whA 
world— and  that  you  could  yet  n)aintain  the  prices  of  the  war? 

My  hon.  friend  quotes  ^Ir.  l^hornton  as  having  admitted  that  prices  hsd  bM 
raiscil  during  the  war  forty  or  fifty  ])er  cent. ;  but  Mr.  Thornton  was  then  spcikiif 
of  the  years  IdlO  and  Isl  1,  when  the  war  was  raging,  and  when  all  the  other  eai^ 
of  high  prices  wcn>  in  full  vigour.  Now,  in  1819,  four  years  afker  the  pearcatfr 
of  these  causc<<  had  ceased  to  operate:  ])riecs  had  already  come  down  ;  and  ourhlorta 
and  tur^^id  prosperity  had  collapsed  with  the  ri*turn  to  peace,  and  the  cessaciao  of  v« 
monoply  and  war  stimulants.  We  hear  the  di.stress  since  1819  described  in  terai* 
if  distro^is  was  unknown  at  previous  peri<»ds — as  if  there  could  be  no  canse  of  lEfllV 
but  tiie  resumption  of  ea^^h  puyuu^uts.  In  the  year  179;),  was  there  no  distrvM?  IW 
not  l(K)  bankers  fuiiy  Was  there  none  in  1797  ?  Was  there  no  distress  in  1810.  via 
you  hod  an  ineonvertihle  paper-eurrenoy.  and  with  little  ]}rospect  of  the  ntan  K> 
metallic  standard  ?  In  that  yonr  a  committee  was afipointed  for  the  express  pv?"* 
of  administering  relief  to  the  commercial  community.  It  was  in  cyidenre  befatviftit 
committee  that  prices  had  fallen  fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy  per  cent.  MlietviavW 
x\\\s — if  the  <loi-trine  be  true  that  inconvertible  paper,  or  enlarged  iiisues  of  |af> 
will  \w  a  se<'urity  :iga!n<t  eommiTcial  failure  and  general  pecuniary  -— ' ^' 


You  had  an  in(M>iivcrtiiile  paper-cnrn^ncy  in  the  years  181(5  and  1817 — Ton  bsiv 
contraction  of  ])aper  by  the  Bank  of  Kngland  in  those  years,  as  comparNl  witb  ll" 
average  of  ionuer  years — quite  the  reverse ;   and  yet  many  country  baakan  ivhi 
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and  involved  larg^e  masses  of  the  eommunity  in  misery.  The  proof  is  quite  conclusive, 
that  the  enhancement  of  the  currency  must  be  dated  from  a  much  earher  ])eriod 
tlian  from  the  year  1819.  1  could  prove  this  from  the  distinct  admissions  of  those 
who  now  ask  for  this  eommiftee,  wliich,  if  it  is  to  have  any  practical  result  at  all, 
must  lead  to  a  depreciation  of  the  currency.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  that  depre- 
ciation? Why,  that  every  man  who  has  entered  into  contracts  (not  merely  during 
the  last  four  or  five,  but,  as  I  shall  show,  durinjj  the  last  eighteen  years)  will  have 
them  disturbed  in  the  most  unexpected  and  unjust  manner.  If,  indeed,  you  could 
take  from  the  public  creditor,  who  lent  money  in  the  depreciated  currency  of  the 
war,  and  who  has  received  ])ayment  in  the  appreciated  currency  of  the  peace,  the 
difference  between  the  sums  paid  and  reeeiveti  (though  you  would  commit,  in  my 
opinion,  a  most  (iishonest  act),  there  would  be,  at  any  rate,  an  intellijj^ible  pretext 
for  the  proceeding.  But  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  currency  now,  will  have  no 
such  o{>eratiop,  but  it  will  (ii^^turb  all  unfulfilled  contracts  which  have  l)een  made  in 
the  improved  currency — being  ninety-nine  out  of 'every  100  of  the  total  number. 
These  contracts,  as  I  before  said,  are  not  limited  to  recent  years;  do  not  date  merely 
from  ly23,  when  the  bill  of  1819  came  into  full  operation  ;  but  extend  over,  at  least, 
the  whole  j)eriod  that  has  ela})<ed  since  the  peace.  To  prove  this,  I  put  into  the 
witness-box  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham,  lie  will  confirm  my  statement,  that 
the  euhancenient  of  the  currency  began  many  years  before  1819.  On  the  2nd  of 
May,  1^17,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vansittart,  describing  the  state  of  the  country 
in  respect  to  its  ujonetary  system  in  connexion  with  trade  and  industry.  This  was 
two  years  before  1819,  and  six  years  before  the  Act  which  passed  in  that  year  came 
into  full  operation.  At  that  time  there  was  no  lack  of  paper;  and  that  paper  was 
inconvertible.  Notes  below  X,')  were  issued  by  all  banks,  without  restriction.  Yet 
you  will  see  that  neither  abundance  of  paper,  nor  inconvertible  paper,  nor  £i  and 
£'2  notes,  were  any  securities  against  pecuniary  embarrassment  and  general  distress. 
But  the  special  object  for  which  1  refer  to  this  letter  is,  to  show  on  authority  (for 
this  purpose  indisputable),  that  the  alterations  in  the  value  of  money  had  actually 
taken  place  long  beforo  1819;  and  that  the  contracts  since  1815  have  been  in  an 
enhanced  currency.  The  hon.  member,  in  his  letter  of  1817,  remarks,  "money 
has  doubled  in  value  in  the  last  fi\e  years."  lie  says  again, — "A  scarcity  of  money 
has  existed  for  five  years,  which  caused  prices  to  fall." 

Now,  as  to  distress : — *'  There  are  40,000  manufacturers  of  nails  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  articles  wliich  tliey  manufacture  arc  not  articles  for  the  consumption 
of  war,  and  yet  thousands  of  tliese  men  are  perishing  with  hunger.  Sir,  I  si)eak 
literally,  and  not  figuratively — thousands  of  these  men  are  perishing  with  hunger, 
or  are  dying  by  inches  from  the  effects  of  unwholesome  and  unusual  food." 

As  to  land  and  the  agricultural  interest : — **  The  landlords  have  receivetl  no  rent 
for  the  last  four  years.  If  they  have  received  any  income  from  their  land,  it  has 
been  drawn  from  the  capital  of  the  farmer,  or  from  the  impoverishment  of  their  land, 
or,  at  least,  from  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  their  land,  which  is  fallen  one-hall 
in  m(»nied  value ;  and,  conseiiuently,  the  landlord  who  converted  his  property  into 
money  a  few  years  ago,  has  thereby  possibly  doubled  his  real  capital.^* 

Let  us  now  hear  the  situation  of  the  monied  man  in  1817  : — **  Observe  the  situation 
of  the  capitali.st  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It  has  been  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  improve  his  circumstances  by  any  kind  of  industry.  The  depression  of  prices 
has  mocked  his  labours  and  mortified  his  hopes.  Let  him  have  produced  whitover 
he  will,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  product  of  his  industry  has  not  repaid  him  the 
money  which  it  cost  him.  If  an  invading  army  couhl  have  succeeded  in  breaking 
up  the  >^hole  of  the  high-roads  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  consequences  would 
have  been  exactly  similar  to  those  which  we  have  already  experienced,  until  such 
roads  were  restored. 

**  Tht»  products  of  industry  could  no  longer  have  been  exchang:ed  for  each  other, 
and  the  natives  of  every  district  and  of  every  village  would  have  been  lefk  to  perish 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  This  has  been  the  situation  of  England,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  ever  since  the  bullion  report  first  acted  in  breaking  up  the  established 
relations  between  pro|x»rty  and  money  in  the  year  1810.  The  contractive  action 
then  commenced :  and  ever  since  then,  until  the  present  period,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  there  has  been  a  greater  reward  io  indolence  than  in  industry.** 
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What  arc  tlic  facts  cstablislicd  b^'  those  extracts,  on  the  authority  of  the 

for  nirmin^hum  ?  That,  before  the  Act  of  1819  was  dreamt  of,  the  conlraetioo  ii 
the  currency  had  taken  place ;  that  it  commenced  five  years  before  he  wrote,  in  1817; 
and  that,  in  1817,  money  was  doubled  iu  value;  that,  in  his  neighbourhood, SKk 
was  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  that  thousands  of  one  single  rlsw 
namely,  nianul'aeturers  of  nails — were,  not  figuratively— oh,  no^'^  I  speak  litcnlly, 
not  figumtively'' — |)cnshing  with  hunger,  or  d^'ing  by  inches,  of  nnwhoksune 
fo(K].  Bear  in  mind  these  two  things — that  the  contraction  began  seven  yean  Man 
**  Peers  Biir*  was  introduced,  an<l  that  money  was  doubled  in  value;  andaUtUi 
bitter  distress  was  endured,  with  inconvertible  paper,  and  £1  and  £2  notes.    Bal, 

S'Hiaps,  during  the  period  of  which  the  member  for  Birminghana  vras  speaking,  tk 
ank  of  England  liod  been  progressively  contracting  its  circulation.  By  no  mtatk 
The  Bank  issues  had  increased  regularly  and  rapidly  from  1806  to  1817.  Thar 
amount  on  a  given  day  in  each  vear—namely,  the  31st  of  March,  was  a«  foUovi:— 
in  180n,  16,858,000;  in  1807,  lG,(io7,000;  in  1808,  10.645,000;  in  1809,  17,840.000; 
in  1810,  20,442,000;  in  1^<11,  2:3,338,000;  in  ]8l2,23,33i',000;  in  1813,24,OOaO00; 
in  1814,25,157,000;  in  1815,  27.298,000;  iu  1816,26,573,000;  in  1817,27,138,000. 

At  particular  periods  of  these  years,  there  may  have  been  fluctuations  in  tke 
amount  of  bank-notes;  and  there  were,  in  1816  and  1817,  rapid  contractions  of  Ae 
currency.   You  refer  to  these  contractions  and  their  conscqucnees  as  confirmariiMsrf 
your  theory — that  distress  is  the  conseipiencc  of  restricted  currency.   We  db  not  day, 
that  distress  will  follow  sudden  contractions  of  the  currency ;  but  wo  assert  that  SM 
contractions  are  the  inevitable  consiH{uenees,  the  necessary  and  painful  cometivflS,rf 
excessive  issues.     We  admit  that,  by  depreciating  the  currenc}',  you  may  be  abb  H 
obtain  higher  prices  for  a  time — to  command  a  delu<ivc  and  temporary  prosperiiv 
— but  we  say,  that  the  foundations,  both  of  your  currency  and  your  prospcriir.  sif 
sure  to  fail  you;  and  tliat,  in  ])r(»portion  to  the  artificial  elevation,  will  be  tne sevtriiy 
of  the  full.     You  attribute  the  dii^tress  of  1810,  and  181G,  and  1825,  merely  lotht 
contraction  of  ])a]K'r,  and  consider  that  distress  a  proof  that  increased  is^oM  would 
be  the  remo<ly.     Wc  assert,  and  in  my  opinion  with  much  moro  truth,  thai  thr 
excessive  issues  are  themsflves  the  primary  cause  of  the  evil;  and,  while  they  iCfB 
the  symptoms  of  prosperity,  are  hut  generating  the  causes  of  certain  and  trnnmav 
explosion.     What  was  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  member  for  Birmingrham  in  1817? 
What  was  his  device  for  enlarging  the  circulation — and,  of  coiuve,  ensuriMT  tlv 
re-establishment  of  pn)S|>erity?     He  writes  thus — "The  most  really  and  facuilflBi 
way  of  efrccting  this  object,  in  a  country  like  England,  seems  to  be  in  convertiflfs 
part  of  the  permanent  and  tixed  national  debt  into  a  circulating  or  floating  ddbl; 
by  creating  a  quantity  of  (>ireu1ating  exchequer-bills  of  various  sizes,  hearing  it 
interest,   and  with  tliem  buying  up  an  equal  quantity  of  the  national  debt    If 
i;iO,()00.0()()  of  additional  money  are  ereatetl  in  this  way,  there  W  no  additional  M 
contracted,  nor  is  there  any  additional  depreciation  of  money  occaMooed,  proviM 
the  issue  is  not  carried  further  than  will  suffice  to  employ  the  whole  labourers  of  iki 
kingdom,  at  the  u>ual  wages  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed." 

What  an  admirable  system  of  currency!  that  rests  for  its  security  upon  debt  vi 
has  lor  its  standanl  f)f  value  ''  the  accustomed  wages  of  all  classes  of  labovcn 
throughout  the  whole  United  King«lom.*' 

I  shall  now  aildri*ss  my<(;lf  to  the  imuKMliate  question  of  the  appointment  oT  s 
select  committee— the  nature  of  its  enquiries — and  their  probable  resulL  Thf 
resolution  moved  by  the  niemU'r  for  \\  hiiehaven  assumes  the  fact  of  univnal 
distress;  and  proposes  an  eiKpiiry  into  the  ecmnexion  of  that  distress  with  theprrwil 
monetary  system.  If  this  cummittiH.*  shall  be  unfortunately  apiminted,  and  I  fhaiM 
be  a  mcmlKT  of  it,  I  shall — (and  if  I  am  not,  I  ho{)e  that  some  one,  who  is  a  raenbir 
of  it,  will; — iuKlres<  the  rdnunittoe  to  this  effect — ^*  We  admit  a  great  fall  of  pricfi 
since  the  war — we  admit  that  the  profits  of  capital  are  low; — but  nothiuK  viB 
be  so  absurd  as  to  assu*ne.  withciut  the  most  extensive  enquir}',  that  the  rhaoff  il 
the  currency  hu^  ht>en  tlu*  sole  or  the  main  cause  of  that  depression  nf  price  saJ 
redut^tion  of  pntirs.  Thfrc*  tiro  many  causes  to  he  investigrated  that  lie  wrr  dtrf* 
and  the  effect  of  which  is  not  easily  a<ccrtaine<l;  you  cannot  make  a  report  until  «vs 
have  surveyed  the  ccmdition  of  rhc  country  for  tlu^  last  thirty- nine  years — until  ««• 
have  enquired  into  the  i)eculiar  character  and  effect  of  that  W4r  which  frequcnily  fMt 
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you  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the  world — into  the  effect  of  the  stimulus 
of  war  prices,  and  a  large  government  expenditure — and  into  the  consequences  of 
the  cessation  of  that  stimulus.  If  you  are  about  to  take  an  enlarged  and  phil(»sophieal 
view  of  the  subject,  you  rau-^t  ascertain  what  has  been  the  efiect  ot  eighteen  years  of 
uninterrupted  peace  in  reducing  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles  throughout  the 
civilized  world;  in  converting  those  nations  which  were  your  customers  in  time  of 
war,  into  rivals  and  com)>etit()rs  in  time  of  peace*/*  Why,  Sir,  does  England  hope 
that  she  can  retain  for  ever  that  monopoly  of  supply  which  she  enjoyed  during  war, 
when  she  had  destroyed  every  hostile  fleet — when  the  commercial  marine  of  every 
other  country  was  at  her  mercy — when  every  nation  of'Euro|)e,  except  herself,  —  when 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  Prussia,  and  Belgium,  and 
Ilolland,  had  been  exposed  to,  and  were  constantly  menaced  by,  hostile  invasion  from 
the  arms  of  France?  In  all  these  countries  industry  has  revived.  They  are  now  at 
liberty  to  turn  their  attention  and  apply  their  capital  to  the  supply  of  many  of  their 
wants  by  means  of  their  own  peaceful  labour.  Does  England  hope  to  maintain  war 
prices  despite  of  such  competition?  Look  at  the  state  of  manufacturing  industry  in 
America  and  in  the  countries  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  then  consider  what 
influence  the^c  causes  must  have  had  in  reducing  the  prices  of  your  manufactured 
articles.  Take,  again,  the  influence  of  other  causes,  which  must,  and  which  ought 
to,  reduce  prices  here: — the  diminished  hazard,  both  of  import  and  export — the 
reduction  of  the  rates  of  marine  insurance — but,  above  all,  the  diminished  cost  of  the 
raw  materials,  which  are  the  staple  of  your  manufactures.  You  buy  every  thing  at 
a  less  price,  and  you  must  sell  at  a  less  price.  Is  it  meant  that  you  should  pay  a 
much  lower  price  for  the  raw  material,  and  charge  the  old  price  for  the  manufactured 
article?  Then  you  must  enquire  what  has  been  the  effect  upon  prices,  of  improYe- 
mcnts  in  machinery; — what  the  effect  of  the  application  ot  steam,  in  diminishing 
both  the  cost  of  production  and  the  cost  of  carriage.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the 
inrtiience  of  all  these  several  causes  upon  prices  and  upon  profits,  must  be  ascertained 
before  you  can  determine  the  degree  to  which  they  have  been  affected  by  the  resump- 
tion of  payments  in  cash?  Again,  with  respect  to  land, — I  admit  that  land  has 
fallen;  but  does  any  landlord  hope  to  maintain,  since  the  war,  the  war  prices? 
During  the  war,  an  undue  stimulus  and  excitement  were  given  to  agricultural 
Kpecidation ;  land  was  then  brought  into  cultivation  which  would  not  adequately  repay 
the  cost  of  cultivation  after  peace  had  been  established.  No  man  reg^ts  more  deeply 
than  myself  the  consequences  to  individuals  of  throwing  that  land  out  of  cultivation; 
but  the  depreciation  of  the  standani  will  afford  no  remedy.  Here,  again,  many 
other  causes — besides  the  increased  value  of  money — are  in  o]>eration.  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  Irish  importations  upon  English  prices,  and  on  the  profits  of  English 
agriculture? — of  a  perfectly  free  tnwle  in  com  with  Irelamd?  Whatever  it  has  been, 
it  is  not  owing  to  the  bill  of  1819;  it  would  have  existed  separately  from  that  bill. 
The  moment  you  of>ened  the  English  markets  to  Irish  pniduce,  from  that  moment 
the  prices  of  English  produce  must  have  fallen.  Again,  the  operation  of  the  poor- 
laws,  and  of  their  defective  administration,  must  be  enquired  into;  and,  I  repeat, 
you  will  not  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  legislators  and  statesmen,  if,  having  under- 
taken this  enquiry,  you  do  not  attempt,  at  least,  to  assign  to  each  of  the  several 
causes  which  I  have  mentioned,  its  effect  in  producing  the  fall  of  prices,  and  the 
distress  of  any  particular  branch  of  industry. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  referring  to  the  mere  declamation  by  which  the  act  of  1819 
has  been  assailed.  It  is  not  only  descril>ed  as  the  source  of  every  domestic  calamity, 
but  it  is  made  chargeable  with  the  misfortunes  of  other  nations.  Nay,  so  extensive 
has  been  its  operation,  that  one  hon.  gentleman  has  discovered  that  the  revolution 
of  France,  in  1830,  was  not  owing  to  the  Ordonnances  of  July, — but  that  to  the  act 
of  1819  we  are  to  attribute  the  downfal  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons;  and  that 
Louis  Philippe  now  sits  on  a  tottering  throne,  because  he  cannot  command  high 
prices  f«)r  the  productions  of  France.  The  hon.  member  for  Whitehaven  wisely  con- 
siders it  much  better,  as  a  general  rule,  to  deal  in  vague  declamation,  and  to  turn 
elo<|uent  periods  upon  ^^  devouring  poverty  and  appalling  distress,"  than  to  venture 
on  any  specific  facts.  Facts  and  figures  are  dangerous  things  to  me<idle  with, 
unless  they  can  be  relied  on ;  but  they  are  very  important  on  questions  of  this  nature. 
Prophecies  of  evil  are  easily  uttered — and  can  only  be  met  by  counter-propbecies — 
91— Vol,  II. 
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as  worthless  as  themselves.  But  the  hoo.  member  did  maka  an  oecuiiiiBal  < 
from  the  general  rule  of  his  speeeli,  and  appealed  to  facts.  Ue  said,  *'  I  taka  Irahai 
as  my  example;  I  will  prove  every  tliioff  by  figures;  and  whmtaver  I  aay  of  Inlaad 
vrill  be  true,  as  applied  to  Kngland."  The  hon.  geatieman  fint  asranMa  thai  Iruk 
disturbances  were  unknown  before  the  year  1819.  His  poaitioD  ia  thia.  AU  IiiA 
disturbance  grows  out  of  coutroversies  and  qiiarrek  about  land;  and  the  depraaiaa 
of  the  price  uf  agricultural  produce,  in  consequence  of  a  raatricted  cumoey,  is  iht 
main  cause  botii  of  the  distress  and  the  insurrectionary  violenoe  in  Ireland.  Now  1 
meet  this  assertion  by  these  facts.  In  1807,  during  the  war,  when  pricaa  wen  lij|[k, 
and  when  currency  was  unrestricted,  such  was  the  disposition  to  diatuiteoBS  ■ 
Ireland,  tbat  the  iusurrectiun  act  was  introduced,  and  remained  in  foree  lor  sevnt 
successive  years.  It  was  allowed  to  expire;  but  was  introduced  again  in  1814;  aotf 
agaiu  remained  in  force  for  a  considerable  period.     I  will  not  go  to  tsarlier  periods 

I  turn  now  to  the  picture  given  by  the  hon  gentleman  of  the  atale  of  Irdaad,  ii 
respect  to  agricultural  produce.  I  took  down  his  words;  they  were  to  thia  cAct:— 
*^  'i'lie  cattle  have  vanished  from  the  fields — the* plough  u  no  longer  at  work— at 
manure  is  purchased — land  is  going  out  of  cultivation-^agricullural  prodaw  a 
declining  in  quantity — and  there  is  universal  distress  throughout  tlie  eooatij.' 
Observe,  we  are  not  now  discussing  whether  the  profits  of  aghculturml  pradnei  ■• 
appropriated  exactly  as  we  should  wish.  Some  Irish  member  probafalj  will  at, 
^*  The  poor  of  Ireland  derive  no  benctit  from  the  increased  produce,  the  pieAlitfi 
ail  taken  away  by  absentees.**  But  that  is  not  the  question.  We  are  not  tiiaifisj 
to  whom  the^e  ])rofits  ought  to  g(>— we  are  not  determining  whetlier  the  rdaliMif 
landlord  and  tenant  be  in  a  healihfid  and  sati»factory  state — but  whether  agrieahat 
be  decliuin;;  in  Irelu;id,  because  capital  cannot  be  properly  applied  to  the enltinliii 
of  the  t>oiL 

Now,  1  have  here  an  account  of  the  anniuil  average  quantities  of  certain  artiekiif 
agricultural  produce  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  triennial  periudti  ending, 
lively,  5th  January,  1810,  1820,  1826,  and  1830:^ 

In  the  period  ending  1810,  there  were  exported,  on  an  average* 


0<KN.  SHErP. 

19.376  10,203  9,890 

In  that  ending  lh'26,  the  numbers  were, 

OxEn.  8IIEEP.  Swam. 

57,3!)5  62,819  7S,9ld 

Wheat.  Oati  9t  OA-ntAb 

In  i«^io  ....       61,097  era^sM 

1826    .  .         .         375,781 

1K30   .  525,619  1,697.500 

Now,  I  abk  with  confidence,  after  this  statement  of  facta,  what  heeonm  of  ik 
a>sorti()n,  that,  in  Ireland,  cattle  have  vanished  from  the  fielda^that  ihc  nkM|kii 
idle— that  the  land  is  left  without  manuro^and  that  production  ia  rapidlToalhi 
decline?  The  hon.  gentleman  then  referred  to  the  progress  of  crime  ia  lui^sad; 
and  hi>n>  again  he  can  find  no  other  cause  for  the  increase  of  crime,  but  ihe  bill«f 
1811),  and  the  contracted  currency.  I  pass  by,  of  course,  the  eloquent  derliiaitwi 
on  the  evil  of  incr^'asing  crime.  I  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  denj,  that  nkei 
criminals  increase,  morality  is  probably  on  the  decline;  or  to  contest  the  DmI,  tkt 


can  you  fairly  chaise,  on  the  restoration  of  the  standard,  the  additional  number  sf 
criniinul  crMnniittal.s?  Here,  again,  I  refer  to  the  only  authentic  data — the  ofldil 
returns.  They  prove  that,  during  the  war,  and  since  the  war,  there  hat  ben  ■ 
increase  ofcrinip;  hut  they  warrant  a  presumption  that  there  must  have  beaa  oikf 
causes  of  that  incnnise  in  opoRition,  liesides  contractions  in  the  curreocv.  Tkt 
coniniittals  for  iritnc  in  Kn«;tan(i  and  Wales  were  as  follows,  in  the  aeveral  j«nl 
shall  mcnliui:— In  iNil.  o,3.i7 ;  in  1813,7,164;  in  1815,7,818;  in   1816,  9,l91i 
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in  1818,  13,507;  in  1820,  13,710;  in  1821,  13,115;  in  1822,  12,241;  in  1823, 
12,203;  in  1825,  14,437. 

Now,  of  these  years,  the  Hon.  gentleman  has  mentioned  two  in  splendid  contrast  to 
all  others— years  when  paper  was  abundant — when  there  was  a  full  demand  for 
labour — when  prices  and  profits  were  high.  The  years  were  1818  and  1825.  Now, 
surely,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  crime  ought  to  have  diminished 
in  those  years.  But  what  was  the  fact?  Why,  that,  in  1818,  the  criminal  com- 
mittals were  more  numerous  than  in  any  preceding  year,  with  one  exception;  and 
that,  in  the  year  1825,  they  were  more  numerous  than  in  any  preceding  year,  with- 
out a  single  exception.  Now,  I  have  no  theory  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  maintain 
that  crime  increased  because  paper  issues  incrcaiAed;  but  I  doubt  the  soundness  of 
the  hon.  gentleman's  theory —at  least,  I  altogether  deny  his  fact%  that  crime  decreased 
as  paper  issues  were  extended.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  rejoinder  to  these  statements. 
•*  We  have  no  confidence  in  official  documents :  they  may  be  fabricated,  and,  at  any 
rate,  they  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  if  they  be  referred  to,  to  disprove  the  dis- 
tress which  we  know  to  exist."  But,  surely,  our  enquiry  turns  not  upon  cases  of 
local  distress;  but  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  country;  and  how  can  he  form 
any  judgment  of  that  condition,  except  by  a  reference  to  official  returns,  to  the  general 
aggregate  of  the  varied  transactions  of  the  whole  country  ?  It  was  just  in  this  spirit 
that  the  member  for  one  of  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire  made  an  attempt  to  answer  tho 
able  and  unanswerable  speech  of  the  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  justly  observed,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
people  be  really  suffering  under  distress  of  a  character  such  as  that  which  has  been 
represented,  you  nuist  not  take  particular  instances  of  individual  or  local  distress, 
and  thence  infer  their  general  existence;  but  you  must  look  at  official  documents  to 
ascertain  the  increased  or  decreased  amount  of  comfort  at  different  periods,  as 
exhibited  in  the  consumption  of  articles  of  general  use.  Now,  what  were  the  indi- 
Yi<lual  cases  which  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
offered,  to  refute  the  reasoning  of  the  vice-president  of  the  boar^  of  trade?  He 
selected  three  places  in  order  to  prove,  from  the  distress  there  prevailing,  the  general 
suffering  of  the  country;  and  the  three  fair  criteria  which  he  assumed  were  Oldham 
and  the  districts  near  it,  Macclesfield  and  Whitby.  Admirable  selections  for  the 
purpose!  The  first  is  a  district  in  which  there  are  probably  more  hand-loom  weavers 
than  in  any  other,  anti  was  therefore  wisely  selected  as  affording  instances  of  individual 
distress.  Macclesfield,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  silk  manufacture  in  Manchester.  The  grater  amount  of  capital,  and 
the  larger  command  over  labour  and  improved  machinery  which  Lancashire  possesses, 
must  necessarily  render  it  a  very  formidable  competitor  with  other  places,  and 
Macclesfield  among  tlie  rest.  The  rapid  progress  of  civilisation,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  mochanicul  skill,  have,  1  fear,  a  tendency  to  produce  cases  of  local  distress, 
by  attracting  manufacturing  industry  from  places  where  it  has  heretofore  flourished 
to  more  favoured  spots ;  but  these  vicissitudes  (lamentable  as  their  effects  are  in 
particidar  cases)  may  he  indicatioas  of  gfeneral  prosperity  and  improvement,  rather 
than  of  general  suffering  and  decline.  And  Whitby,  tool  True — we  gave  it  a  mem- 
ber last  year;  but  then  wc  all  admitteii  it  to  be  in  a  declining  state,  from  the  local 
operation  of  some  causes  which  had  led  to  a  transfer  of  its  trade. 

Sir,  1  consider  by  fur  the  most  important  consideration  connected  with  this  question 
to  he,  its  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  labourincr  classes.  One  of  the  main 
motives  for  introducing  the  Act  of  1819,  arose  from  a  deep  conviction  that  a  con- 
stantly depreciating  staudani  was  working  the  niin  of  those  classes.  1  was  satisfied 
by  evidence  and  by  reasoning,  that  when  you  depreciate  the  standard,  tho  prices  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  rise  much  faster  than  the  wages  of  labour;  and  I  was  convinced 
that  one  of  the  main  cause*<  of  the  gradually  declining  condition  of  the  industrious 
classes  ar(»se  from  depreciated  paper  currency.  A  constant  effort  is  now  made  to 
impress  upon  those  classes  a  belief  that  their  distress  has  arisen  from  the  restriction 
on  paper;  but  1  hope  they  are  l>eginning  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  1,  too,  make  niy  appeal  to  them.  If  you  can  enlist  them  on  your  side,  no  doubt 
you  will  have  an  important  ally ;  if  you  can  convince  them  that  the  restoration  of 
inconvertible  paper,  or  a  recurpence  to  a  depreciated  standard,  will  be  for  their 
advantage, — if,  in  addresses  to  political  unions,  you  can  successfully  denounce  thoM 
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who  are  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  as  enemies  to  the  laboarir.^ 
clu^ises, — you  will,  no  doubt,  materially  advance  the  object  you  have  in  view.    Bo: 
i  appeal  contidently  to  the  indubtrious  classes  of  society.     I  tell  them,  their  trte 
friciidb  are  they  who  resist  a  depreciation  of  the  standard,   and  who  muntaio  thr 
payment  of  their  wages  in  money  of  the  present  value,  from  the  conviction  that  if 
that  value  be  lowered,  the  price  of  necessaries  will  increase  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  pay  of  labour.     The  most  affecting  statements  have  been  made  of  the  conditi<<n 
of  certain  cla<*ses  of  the  manufacturers.     One  hon.  gentleman   in  particular,  tkc 
member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Fielden),  gave  a  detailed  account  of  their  state  ibiiui 
district  with  whlcli  ho  is  mure  immediately  connected.     Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  daj 
that  that  is  a  district  in  which  there  exists  severe  diittrcss.     It  contains  a  large  bodf 
of  that  particular  description  of  manufacturers  who  used  to  gain  a  livelihood  bj 
working  at  the  hand-loom.     I  know  homcthing  of  their  condition,  and  am  nsdj  to 
admit  that  it  is  one  deeply  to  be  lamented.     The  hon.  gentleman  who  made'tk*! 
statement,  suys,  that  he  emph)ys  i),000  power-looms,  and  that  nothing  would  ouke 
him  more  miserable  than  tlie  reflection,  that  by  the  use  of  that  machinery  he  hut 
contributed  to  the  distre:is  of  the  hand-loom  weavers.     Then,  Sir,  the  hon.  mcfflbcr 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  miserable;  for  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  the 
sudden  improvement  and  universal  uhq  of  n;achinery,  and  especially  of  the  power- 
loom,  have  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  condition  of  those  who  lived  by  BBiml 
weaving.     The  hon.  gentleman  says  that  the  power-loom  has   been  known  but 
years.     Why,  so  was  steam- navigation  known  before  it  was  applied;  but  it  uos'.j 
within  a  few  years  that  the  po^er-loom  has  been  brought  into  almost  universal  osft 
The  hand-Iiiom  weaver  (I  s|)eak  of  some  parts  of  Lancashire  with   which  I  lo 
acquainted)  was  frequently  a  small  farmer  who  ie>idcd  at  a  distance  from  stows, 
cultivating;  a  small  portion  of  land  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family,  and  eamiaf  a 
part  of  hi<  Hveliiii'od  by  working 'at  the  hand-loom.     When  the  power-loom  vis 
brought  into  u<e.  that  man  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  peculiar  disadvantage;  for 
hand-loom  weaving  could  not  compete  with  tlmt  of  the  power-luom,  and  the  nuia 
spring  of  his  industry  was  broken.     But  this  is  only  another  instance  in  which  ibi 
application  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  capital  to  the  perfection  of  machinery,  rMi 
the  progH'frS  of  social  improvement,  have,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  effects,  dernMoii 
a  particular  class.     It  is.  surely,  absurd  to  argue  from  that  depression,  i^  iw 
whole  country  is  in  a  declining  state.     But  1  ask  whether  the  hon.  gentleman  bai 
given  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  with  resiK*ct  to  the  condition  of  Oldbaoi? 

1  have  before  me  the  account  of  the  poor-law  comuiissionera,  and  it  is  ccrtainli 
much  at  variance  with  that  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  I  have  seen,  too,  a  letter,  whick 
appeared  in  the  public  papers,  written  from  Oldham — the  letter,  apparently,  of  s 
writer  whose  information  is  extensive  and  authentic — giving  an  account  of  ibeckotat 
for  lubonr  generally,  and  its  remuneration  in  that  parish.  The  writer  signs  himietf 
**  An  Klet'tor  of  Oldham,'"  and  writes  thus:  — 

**  i'erliups  no  town  in  Britain  has  iucrea^ed  in  a  g^Mitcr  ratio  than  Oldliam;  ikw 
where  fortunes  \ni\v  lH>en  accumulated  with  greater  rapidity;  nor  is  there  any  tuvi 
where,  taken  collectively,  the  working  cLisses  are  more  comfortable  in  their  ciirui* 
stance*>,  or  obtain  a  better  remuneration  for  their  labour.  Distress,  from  partiruhr 
circuMi>tances,  d'les  exist  in  Oldham,  and  one  main  cause  of  it  is  the  great  influi  •'• 
labourers  and  artisans  from  neigh btjurhorxls  not  enjoying  the  same  prosprrity  a»i 
advanra^a-s  that  ( )ldham  ])ossesses.  Another  cause,  and  that  a  princi|ial  one,  if  ibf 
circuui>tance  of  the  power-loom  supplanting  the  hand-loom,  or,  in  other  woids*  tbi 
hund-loou)  weaver  is  contending  with  the  power-loom  in  producing  an  article  stt? 
cheap  a  rate.  The  weavers  are,  however,  finding  by  sad  experience  that  this  is  t> 
case,  and.  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  allow,  are  quitting  their  original  trade  ift 
adopting  others.  This  chiss  of  men  (taking  them  as  a  body,  a  very  exemplary  atf 
worthy  one)  are  many  of  them  in  a  very  destitute  situation;  few  of  them  canesn 
nuire  th:in  Irom  .5^.  to  7^.  per  wet>k.  Science  may  snmetimes.  as  it  does  in  thbis- 
htunce,  de>tn)y  capital  and  abridge  labour;  but  it  is  to  reprnduce  it.  not  only  «i'>k 
an  immense  increase,  but  with  a  trreat  additional  advantage  and  comfort  to  socKf}'tf 
large.  Tiu*  regular  wage<i  paid  here  to  tho<e  whose  oi'cupatioii  is  generallv  cmai' 
eeeiving  the  mininiuni  of  reuninenition— the  labourers-^ is  t2«.  6^.  lo 5i^ 


dered  as  rei 

l»er  day.     Bricksetters*  labourers  are  paid  2s.  bd.  per  day,  with  an  allowance  «1 
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three  pints  of  beer  per  day.  Rricksetters  3*.  to  S.s.  6rf.,  with  the  same  allowance  of 
beer;  and  if  either  labourers  or  setters  work  what  are  termed  'over-hours,*  that  i«, 
before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  six  in  the  evening*,  such  time  is  alwajrg 
paid  f<»r  in  the  same  proportion  ;  so  that  a  labourer  may  obtain  3*.  4rf.  per  day,  and 
setters  iU.  9d.  to  4^  4^fL  Joiners,  masons,  carpenters,  slaters,  and  other  artii^ans, 
genendly,  are  paid  not  less  than  bricksetters,  with  the  same  allowance  of  beer.  That 
these  prices  are  paid  throuj2:hout  the  borough,  I  could  bring  hundreds  of  witnesses 
to  prove.  Ilats  were  formerly  the  staple  trade  of  Oldham,  but  of  late  years  have 
been  gre.itly  suporseded  in  extent  by  that  gigantic  branch  of  commerce — the  cotton 
trade.     The  hatters,  as  a  Ixxly,  are  fairly  paid,  some  branches  of  the  trade  extra va- 

?:antly,  and  all  tolerably  well  employed.  In  the  cotton-mills,  the  men^s  wages  are 
irom  15^.  to  30^.;  women  and  cliildren's,  from  2s.  3d.  to  Ss.  or  10*.  Although  the 
population  of  the  township  of  Oldham  has  increased  from  16,690  iu  the  year  1811, 
to  3*2,381  in  the  year  1831,  still  the  amount  of  poor-rates  levied  is  no  more  in  the 
pound  than  it  was  at  the  former  period;  and  in  the  years  1816  and  1817,  they  were 
nearly  double  the  present  amount.  In  the  year  ending  March,  1832,  there  was 
levied  in  England  for  poor-rates,  £8,265,315  12?.,  out  of  which  there  was  ezi^ended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  £(),731,131  10*.;  consequently  the  amount  of  relief,  taking 
the  population  at  13,086,675,  would  be  lOs.  S^rf.  per  head,  averaging  the  whole  of 
England.  The  amount  paid  the  poor  in  Oldham  in  the  last  year,  was  ;£3,313  13*.  7(f., 
or  averaging  2*.  O^d.  per  head;  thus  showing,  that  if  the  amount  expended  in  re- 
lieving the  poor  is  any  criterion  of  the  situation  of  the  working  classes,  Oldham 
stands  but  at  one-lifih  proportion  when  put  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land. Since  the  time  of  the  panic,  in  the  years  1825  and  1826,  a  period  in  which 
many  towns  have  been  retrogratling,  there  has  been  expended  in  public  improve- 
ments (and  we  have  no  corporation,  or  any  thing  like  it,  to  promote  such  expenses), 
upwards  of  i:iOl\000." 

This  statement  is  exactly  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  They 
say  that  Oldham  has,  at  a  former  period,  suffered,  from  causes  which  they  mention, 
considerable  distress;  but  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  it  is 
in  an  improving  an<l  pros|>en)us  condition.  The  failure  of  a  bank  in  the  neighboar- 
hood,  after  the  panic  of  1825,  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  distress  in  Oldhano ; 
and  it  is  because  the  ])ermission  again  to  issue  £\  and  £2  notes  would  lead  to  the 
same  circumstances  which  produced  that  failure,  that  I  now  pause  before  I  consent 
to  a  proposal  for  their  re-issue. 

Sir,  1  have  made  it  an  object  of  care  to  enquire  what  is  the  condition  of  artisans 
in  the  midland  districts;  and  I  have  here  an  account  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  at 
present  in  the  several  towns  in  Litchfield,  Coventry,  Birmingham,  and  otner  places, 
to  the  following  (h*scriptions  of  workmen  :  caq)enters,  masons,  bricklayers,  plumbers 
pla:>tcrers,  and  painters.     I  take  Birmingham;  in  that  town  they  are  as  follows:— 

s,  d,  s,  d. 

Carpenters  from  3  4  to  4  2 

Masons   3  6  4  0 

Rricklayers   3  4  3  10 

Bricklayers' labourers 2  2  2  6 

Plasterers  3  4  4  0 

Painters   3  6  6  0 

Plumbers  4  0  6  0 

The  rate  of  wage^  in  other  towns  varies  but  little  from  the  above.  Some  small 
rciluction  must  Ix*  made  from  this  amount  of  wages  in  the  case  of  carpenters,  masons, 
and  bricklayers,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  tools  which  they  have  to  provide;  but 
the  rate  of  wages  np{>ears  ample  to  ensure,  with  present  prices,  a  decent  and  com- 
fortable maintenance  for  the  workman  and  his  family.  What  is  the  object  of  this 
motion — the  object  distinctly,  and  in  terms  avowed  by  the  member  for  the  North 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  Cay  lev)?  To  raise  prices?  no  doubt  that  is  the  intention, 
and  will  be  the  etfect  of  it.  How  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  workman  who  now 
earns  wages  of  from  3«.  (yd.  to  48.  a-day,  has  a  much  greater  command  over  the 
ncH^essaries  and  comforts  of  life  than  he  would  have,  were  you  to  increase  the  cur- 
rency, and  raise  the  prices  of  provisions  and  all  other  artioles  ?    I  believe  it  to  he  a 
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fact  established  by  ofB(:ia]  papers,  and  returni  of  the  quantitiet  of  ardeks  wimtmd 
U!«o  con^uiued,  that  the  conditioa  of  the  labouring  c^hhw  U  grwitly  impraiw  hmh 
the  period  when  we  hod  an  inconvertible,  uiireatricted*  paper-curreiicj.  If  VM  mm- 
pure  the  consumi>tion  of  hops,  of  malt,  of  tea  and  coflbe,  al  diflfarent  penoda,  jm 
will  find  that  the  industrious  classes  have  now  a  much  flnwter  «**™"ib«H  of  thm 
necessaries  of  life  than  they  had  before.  If  the  fiict  be  so,  i  call  on  jon,  at  job  talw 
the  true  interests  of  the  people,  to  pause  before  you  lend  your  aanctioo  to  any  Mlaa^ 
the  avowed  purpose  of  which  is,  to  increase  the  price  of  tho  aeoewariea  of  ulb. 

If  this  committee  be  appointed,  wlien  will  iti  labours  terminale?     It  is  iista 
committee  to  at^ust  the  details  of  some  plan,  on  the  principle  of  which  chose  vhs 
sup{)ort  the  committee  are  agreed,  but  a  committee  witnout  a  plan,  and  the  Bcakm 
of  which  entertain  principles  the  most  conflicting.    Let  us  survey  the  oonrseef  ihh 
debate,  and  see  whether,  among  the  advocates  of  enquify  (I  say  noUuog  ef  tki 
opposen*,  of  whom,  I  suppose,  some  portion  will  be  on  the  committee^  there  is  te 
uniformity  of  general  views — that  we  may  expect  from  their  labours  any  ear^  lew^f 
for  our  distress.    The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  first,  the  author  of  the  iniitiffli,TSi 
wise  enougli  to  produce  no  plan — to  avoid  the  suggestion  of  any  epecifle  misfc. 
He  complained,  indeed,  that  the  monetary  system  was  manifestly  deractive;  ftrUa 
])opuiation  had  increased — the  produce  had  increased — ^but  we  had  tied  dove  Ifct 
standard,  and  prevented  its  increase.     The  hon.  gentleman  murht  Just  ae  well  ssn- 
plain  that  '*  roads  have  increased — new  countries  have  been  dieoovered— hot,  dss! 
the  yard  and  the  mile  remain  of  tho  same  length  as  before.*'    Wo  hear  of  aa  **ieB- 
quated  standard;"  as  if  the  standard  had  g^t  decrepid  through  am.     Tou  aighfttf 
well  say  that  the  pound  weighty  or  the  quart  measure,  was  too  antiquated  fir  pcwl 
use.     A  definite  weight  of  metal  is  as  much  a  standard,  a  ineasore  of  fans,  tf 
either  the  one  or  the  other.     If  the  hon.  gentleman  does  not  mean  the  stanisdL 
but  the  amount  of  currency,  he  is  totally  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  cuiisety 
cannot  vary  in  amount — cannot  accommodate  itself  to  the  growing  wants  ef  At 
people — 1>ecause  the  standard  is  invariable.    Every  improvement  io  the  eeoaoaisd 
use  of  money  is  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  currency;  and  the  hon  geBtlsnH*i 
objection,  it  it  be  worth  any  thing,  is  fatal  to  any  standard  at  alL     Tiie  boa.  galls- 
man,  however,  contented  himself  with  the  attempt  to  show  that  the  praseot  sjMa 
is  chargeable  with  every  imaginable  evil ;  but,  as  I  before  said,  he  wisely  abstvasl 
from  the  suggestion  of  any  remedy. 

lie  was  followed  by  the  member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Cobbett),  who  was  fViiy  Is 
agree  with  him  in  his  vote,  but  totally  abjured  his  principles.  I  must  say,  tksl  I 
never  was  more  disappointed  than  by  the  speech  of  the  member  for  Oldham.  Hs 
beg^n  by  claiming  peculiar  indulgence  for  himself,  on  account  of  his  profonad  sH^ 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  because  no  man  ever  made  a  speech  upon  it|  oontaiaiiig  lUl 
])riiuMple!>,  whii'h  was  not  borrowed  from  him.  **  The  noble  lord,**  he  eajs,  *^  OMsta 
good  s{)eL*ch;  but.  then,  it  was  all  copied  from  me.'*  I  think  I  may  assuiv  the  ba. 
member,  that  he  need  not  entertain  any  fears  of  plagiarism  in  respect  to  thespesekn 
which  he  delivers  in  this  House.  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him,  on  any  mrasiffi, 
for  which  he  may  not  reckon  on  a  copyright  which  will  never  be  iafringed.  8s 
little  did  his  observations  refer  to  the  question  before  us,  that  while  he  was  cngi^si 
in  their  delivery,  an  ingenious  young  member,  who  entered  tho  House  al  the  liaa 
enquired  from  me  *'  whether  the  currency  question  was  over?**  I  eald  **  No;  the 
is  the  curreuey  question."  He  replie<i,  *'  I  thought,  from  his  speech,  thatit  wastki 
navy  estimates.**  All  that  the  hon.  member  could  produce  on  this  question  of  tks 
curn'uey  was,  the  notes  of  an  old  speech  he  had  intended  to  make  on  the  Msvya- 
tiriiates.  The  hon.  member  wants  no  depreciation  of  the  standard— he  will  haseM 
issue  of  paiKT — ('^rotten  pajHT** — I  fear  he  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  hoa.  mmJkt 
for  Hirmin|;hani).  ^^  Oh,  no,  give  me,*'  he  says,  "  the  King*s  coin,  with  the  Kii^^ 
ima^e  upon  it."  There  is  something  so  amiable  in  his  loyalty,  that  one  wenU  fa^ 
give  his  errnri:,  even  if  he  be  wrong.  Still  he  consents  to  go  into  the  eoaaittn^ 
tiie  ohj(H!t  of  which  is  to  depreciate  the  standanl ;  and  all  the  remedy  he  prapaM 
fur  all  our  distresses,  and  all  our  evils,  is  to  cut  down  every  estimate,  and  evciTM" 
pense,  to  the  level  of  1 792.  **  And  vet,"  says  the  hon.  member,  **  England 
to  assume  a  high  tone,  and  till  poorVitt  was  corrupted  by  the  Whigs,  ehedida 
a  high  tone;  Spain  and  France  were  not  allowed  to  bate  naviee,  and  they 
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Uowed  to  have  navies.** — But  how  we  are  to  maintain  this  high  tone,  and 
the  naval  force  of  Europe,  with  the  Estimates  of  1792,  the  hon.  member  did 
arly  show.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  how  would  he  deal  with  the  possessions 
,ve  been  acquired  since  17y2 — with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Malta,  and 
luritius?  The  hon.  gentK^man  says,  that  we  had  a  most  successful  war;  that 
ihiiated  the  naval  force  of  all  our  enemies: — and  yet  he  is  surprised  that  we 
ore  admirals  at  the  end  of  that  war  than  we  had  at  its  commencement!  This 
lan  was  the  second  speaker  in  favour  of  the  motion;  the  third  was  the  mem- 
Knaresl>orough,  who  says,  that  the  plan  of  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  (of 
one  of  his  coUeagues  in  the  committee)  is  a  plan  of  confiscation,  rapine,  and 

His  remedy  was  the  total  abolition  of  coin,  and  the  payment  of  bank-notes 
of  gold.  The  fourth  speaker  wa.H  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton. 
9,  maintain  the  standard,  but  throw  every  burthen  on  the  land;  the  land  had, 
?rved,  escaped  every  charge,  and  it  was  but  right  that  it  should  be  made 
ibie  now,  for  the  national  debt.  Tlien  came  the  hon.  member  for  the  North 
of  Yorkshire.  His  remedy,  we  know,  is  a  rise  of  prices, 
hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Birmingham,  has  not  yet  spoken;  I  know 
ether  he  still  adheres  to  the  plan  which  he  recommended  in  1817,  for  an  un- 
depreciation  of  the  standard,  and  whether  he  still  maintains  the  proposition 
le  then  maintained,  that  you  always  ought  to  take  the  market-price  of  bullion 
;ri tenon  of  value,  and  that  you  might  go  on  issuing  bank-notes,  and  raising 
irket-pricc,  even  until  you  made  the  guinea  pass  for  ;£100  or  £'2O0,  without 
-  injury  to  any  one — except,  possibly,  the  public  annuitant,  who  should  take 
himself,  or  of  whom  the  government  might  take  care.  [Mr.  Attwood:  Pro- 
ou  raised  prices  to  the  war  level  only.]  I  believe  there  was  no  such  quali- 
;  but  if  there  was,  it  makes  no  difference.  Now,  perhaps,  it  might  be  right 
:o  the  committee  some  opponents  of  these  six  or  seven  gentlemen;  bat  send 
em,  alone,  into  a  committee,  with  the  opinions  they  entertain,  to  consider 
?stion — to  examine  all  the  other  questions  which  I  have  mentioned — and  I 
like  to  ask  what  probability  there  would  be  of  any  practical  remedy?  You 
atient  labouring  under  every  disease;  and  for  his  care,  you  send  for  pnysicianf 
ning  totally  opposite  opinions  on  his  case.  Sangrado  is  summoned  from 
1,  and  Chuchillo  from  Birmingham.  But  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
meanwhile?  Why,  he  will  be  utterly  neglected,  while  the  enrag^  doctors 
ating  about  their  principles,  and  cuflSng  each  other. 

the  country  believe  that  the  real  object  of  the  committee  is  any  other  than  a 
ation  of  the  standard  ?  What  will  be  the  consequence  on  commercial  trans- 
?  Will  any  man  sell  an  estate  ?  If  there  be  a  prospect  that,  in  two  months, 
ereign  will  pass  for  '25^.,  will  not  every  man  get  the  sovereign  as  soon  as  be 
If  you  send  it  forth  to  the  world  that  you  will  have  a  vague  enquiry,  which 
tbahly  end  in  depreciation,  the  consequence,  the  inevitable  consequence,  will 
to  every  debtor — to  the  class  you  intend  to  benefit.     All  debts  that  can  be 

without  delay,  will  be — and  justly;  for  the  debt,  if  contracted  within  the 
hteen  years,  was  contracted  in  the  improved  currency.  Every  man  who 
5  the  payment  of  such  debts  due  to  him,  will  have  not  only  law,  but  equity 
lesty  on  his  side.  What  will  be  the  condition  of  the  banks  which  have  ud* 
n  to  discharpfc  their  promissory  notes  in  gold,  and  to  receive  deposits  of  gold 
eir  ciLstomcrs  ?  Will  not  the  depositors  demand  their  deposits,  and  the  holders 
otes  press  for  payment,  without  delay  ?  Again,  will  any  man  advance  X20,000 
•eij^ns  on  a  mortgage,  when  he  is  certain  of  being  repaid  in  a  depreciated  cur- 

The  (juestion  at  issue  is  not  depreciation  or  no  depreciation.  The  vice* 
It  of  the  board  of  trade,  in  so  describing  it,  has  stated  it  too  unfavourably 
own  argument;  the  question  is,  whether  depreciation  shall  be  ultimately 
after  a  tedious  protracted  enquiry  ?  That  is  quite  a  different  question  from 
depreciation.  Such  depreciation  is  bad  enough,  but,  as  the  result  of  a  lin- 
[>nquiry,  it  would  be. the  greatest  curse  that  was  ever  inflicted.  What  is  the 
suffering  under  ?  I  believe  it  to  be  suffering  partly  from  the  agitation  con« 
ivith  the  political  excitement  of  recent  times,  partly  from  a  state  of  doubt  and 
e  as  to  the  final  settlement  of  great  questions  affecting  our  commercial  policy 
nk  Charter  is  still  under  consideration,  the  East  and  West  India  queetiou 
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are  not  yet  arranped;  if  to  these  causes  of  restlessneu  you  are  goin^  to 
doubts  as  to  the  standard — if  this  be  your  remedy  for  caJmiiiD^  tEe  excitaaMni  thtf 
prevails,  and  mitigating  the  doubt  and  suspense  that  hang  upon  othar  nmrttM 
questions — for  (lod's  sake  close  your  doora,  and  depart  to  your  homaa;  fcrynr 
sittings  here  will  throw  chaos  into  worse  confusion. 

Sir,  I  shall  now  conclude.  The  subject  is  far  from  exhausted — but  there  are  Emili  It 
the  patience  of  the  House.  Before  I  sit  down,  let  me  make  an  camert  ^ipcal  to 
those  whom  I  address,  to  weigh  well  the  conseqaences  of  the  vote  they  may  gita 
If  they  foresee,  that  injustice  will  be  done  by  the  unsettlement  of  the  ooatncu  of 
twenty  years — that  contusion  will  arise — that  commercial  dealinga  will  hepanlyad 
by  doubts  as  to  the  future  value  of  the  currency;  above  all,  if  thtj  see  eaaie  to 
apprehend  that  the  wages  of  labour  will  not  rise  in  any  corresponding  ratio  witk  lb 
rise  of  prices,  and  that,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the  labourer  will  Im  depnmd— 
let  them  reject  the  plausible  app^,  **  that  distress  ought  to  be  enquired  intOi**  ai 
n^tuse  to  do  a  great  public  wrong,  though  it  be  covered  with  a  apccioua  vciL  laf, 
re  pectfuUy,  but  firmly,  that  this  is  the  manly  course — this,  the  true  falfilBcnt  if  s 
high  and  sacred  trust.  Doubtless,  much  consideration  is  due  to  the  feelimi  wi 
wishes  of  your  constituents.  To  them  you  owe — as  was  truly  aaid  hr  that  illniliiito 
man,  who,  in  compreliensivc  and  philosophical  views  of  all  public  anirs,  aad  of  Ihi 
^reat  principles  of  social  government,  surpassed  all  the  stateamea  who  pneeM 
him,  or  who  have  followed — as  much  as  some  of  them  may  have  esoeeded  luto,  ii 
the  practical  application  of  official  knowledge  and  experience — **  to  them  yoa 
says  Mr.  Burke,  *■'  the  sacrifice  of  your  time,  and  your  pleasures,  and  joor  i 
But  to  them  you  do  not  owe  the  sacrifice,  in  the  weightiest  matters,  of  your  i 
and  conscientious  judgment.'*  **  That  judgment  is  not  their  property,  aed  jm 
abandon  the  first  duties,  if,  in  deference  to  the  wishes,  you  consent  to  saeiifieslW 
interests  of  your  constituents." 

Fur  what  is  it.  Sir,  that  we  are  sent  here?  For  what  is  it  that  we  are  phesdos 
the  mountain  top,  but  that  we  may  embrace  a  wider  horizon  within  our  view,  ssd 
penetrate  further  than  the  house  upon  the  plain,  through  the  mists  and  dsrkaea 
which  hang  upon  the  future.  Perform  your  duty — show  that  you  are  not  togagti 
in  a  mere  '^  scuffling  local  agency," — that  you  are  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  dertisitf 
of  an  empire;  and  you  will  find  your  reward — my  belief  is,  in  the  applause  of  voor 
constituents — but^  unquestionably,  in  the  approlmtion  of  your  own  conscienesk  If 
you  suffer,  you  will  sutler  in  a  noble  cause,  and  you  will  be  repaid  with  ample iattna 
of  honour  and  reputation,  for  anv  temporary  loss  of  popular  favour.  Read  thecM- 
troversy  between  Mr.  Burke  and  hi^  constituents  in  1780,  and  judge  of  your  rmrf 
by  your  own  admiration  of  the  rejected  candidate.  They  told  him,  "  that  hit  in- 
politic  stubbornness  would  cost  him  his  seat."  If  you  hear  the  same  langus|c,  bi 
prcpareil  with  his  <lignifiod  reply — 

*'  I  wii»he4l  to  be  a  ine  nl)er  of  parliament,  to  have  my  share  of  doing  good  ssd 
resisting  evil.''  **  I  deceive  myself  most  grossly,  if  I  would  not  much  rather  pon 
the  remainder  of  my  life  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  deepest  obscurity,  Icediagnv 
mind  even  with  the  visions  and  imaginations  of  such  things  than  to  be  plaeed  os 
the  most  splendid  throne  of  the  universe,  tantalized  with  a  denial  of  the  practiced 
all  which  can  make  the  greatest  situation  any  other  than  the  greatest  Gurae.** 

He  stood  before  his  constituents  accused  of  no  venality — of  no  negrlect  of  dutr— ^f 
no  sacrifiee  of  their  intercuts  to  his  ambition,  or  to  their  own  hasty  and  inconiuIiTito 
views.  The  accusation  against  him  wa5,  that  he  had  preferred  to  their  wishes  ibt 
dictates  of  his  own  humane,  deliberate,  enlightened  judgment,  and  the  true  intcreia 
of  the  constituents  themselves.  FdHow  his  cxain])le,  and  you  may  tnUy  say  «ixk 
him,  if  ydu  an*  obnoxious  to  a  similar  charge — **  In  every  accident  which  mar  hip- 
]K'n  through  life — in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression  and  distress — I  will  call  to  bum 
this  accusation,  and  be  comforted  *' 

But  my  conviction  U,  that  a  different  fate  is  reserved  for  you — that  justcr  nm 
arc  now  taken  of  the  duties  which  you  are  called  upon  to  fulfil,  and  that  the  irw 
way  to  secure  the  applause  and  lasting;  confidence  of  your  constituents,  is  to  clsia^ 
for  yourselves  and  for  them,  the  right  to  abide,  in  high  matters  like  this,  fay  ihi 
dictates  of  vour  own  deliberate  con\iction. 

i!>everal  other  members  having  addressed  the  House,  Lord  Althorp*s 
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^w<  then  put,  upon  which  Mr.  Attwood  moved,  as  an  amendment,  to  add  the  words, 
"  and  that  a  select  committee  be  appointed,  which,  liaving  re^ani  to  this  opinion, 
shall  enquire  into  the  general  distress  existing  among  the  industrious  classes  of 
the  communitv,  and  into  the  most  etfectual  means  of  its  relief.'* 

Lonl  Althorp  said  that,  although  he  might  not  object  to  have  the  resolution  of 
the  lion,  gentleman  agreed  to,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  enquire  into 
the  distress  of  the  country  generally,  he  must  object  to  any  alteration  being  made  in 
his  amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  the  new  pniposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  White- 
haven was  so  important,  that  it  ouglit  to  be  reserved  for  a  separate  and  distinct 
motion,  and  bnnight  forward  at  an  earlier  hour,  in  order  that  its  discussion  might 
be  fully  and  fairly  entered  into,  lie  undoubtedly  felt  unwilling  to  venture,  at  that 
late  hour,  to  state  his  view  of  a  matter  so  important ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  that, 
even  should  the  House  be  predisposed  to  agree  in  the  hon.  gentleman's  new  pro- 
position, they  would  not,  at  all  events,  prejudge  the  question  by  a  hasty  decision : 
for  they  should  recollect  that  the  functions  of  the  committee  of  enquiry  described  in 
the  hon.  gentleman's  resolutions  differed  in  no  one  particular  from  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.  The  subject  was,  in  tact,  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  country 
generally,  and  that  was  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance,  that  it  belonged  only  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  could  not  be  delegated  to  any  other  or  separate 
body.  In  common  justice,  even  if  they  had  the  power,  they  ought  not  to  substitute 
a  private  committee  for  the  established  course  of  such  enquiries ;  but,  whether  thev 
were  reaily  to  assent  to  or  deny  the  proposition,  he  hoped  they  would  not  act  witn 
precipitation. 

On  the  (piestion,  that  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Attwood  be  added  to  Lord 
Althorp's  resolution,  the  House  divided  :  Ayes,  134;  Noes,  271 — Majority,  187. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  Lord  Althorp *s  resolution  :  Ayes,  304 ;  Noes, 
49 — Majority  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  255. 
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In  the  debate  arising  out  of  Mr.  G rote's  motion,  *'  That  it  is  expedient  that  the 
votes  at  elections  for  members  of  parliament  be  taken  by  way  of  ballot." 

8iR  Robert  Pkel  said,  that  though  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  hud  not  made  a  long  speech,  yet,  as  it  was  well  known,  that  he  had 
paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  his  powerful  mind  would  have  suggested  stronger 
arjruments  in  favour  of  the  question  before  them,  if  stronger  were  to  be  urged.  He 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  briefly  review  the  reasoning  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  in  favour  of  the  vote  by  ballot,  confident  that  the  learned  gentleman  had 
omitted  nothing  which  could  reuUy  be  relied  on  as  an  argument  in  its  behalf  One 
of  the  etfects  which  the  learned  i;:ember  expected  from  the  ballot  was,  that  it  would 
put  an  end  to  canvassing.  Did  the  learned  gentleman  consider  that  as  an  improve- 
ment ?  Did  he  think  it  an  improvement,  that,  after  a  man  had  been  toiling  for  years 
in  the  service  of  his  constituents,  that  they  should  receive  him  with  a  dead  languor 
and  apathy,  or  that  he  should  return  among  them  with  the  same  feeling?  Did  be 
consider  it  an  improvement,  that  a  member  should  not  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining his  conduct  to  his  constituents,  or  of  asking  them  for  a  renewal  of  their 
confidence  ?  For  bin  own  part,  far  from  thinking  that  an  improvement,  he  should 
consider  it  to  he  destructive  of  one  of  the  strongest  links  between  the  represented 
and  their  representatives — one  of  the  best  securities  for  an  honest  discharge  of  their 
res|>ective  trusts.  It  would  debar  the  constituents  from  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  their  representatives,  and  it  would  deprive  the  representative  of  the  opportunitj 
of  mixing  with  the  humbler  clu>.*«es  of  his  constituents,  of  ascertaining  their  wants 
and  wishes,  and  asking  their  sup}>ort  upon  public  grounds.  If  a  man  of  wealth, 
station,  and  character,  were  thus  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  canvassing ;  in  other 
words,  of  all  personal  and  individual  communication  with  his  constituents — if  he 
was  only  to  ai)pear  before  them  on  a  stated  day,  amid  all  the  confusion  of  a  publio 
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ceremony,  he  for  one  should  consider  this  boasted  effect  of  the  ballot  as  aar  fkiag 
but  a  recommendation.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  adnittad*  taal  ifct 
ballot  was  nothing  without  secresy.  Now,  he  donbted  whether  it  was  bomMb  It 
prevent  the  public  functionaries  employed  in  the  elections  from  knowing  Imiw  a  ■■ 
voted,  and  tlms  obtaining  a  great  degree  of  influence  over  Dumj  nwa  wlw  whM 
dread  that  the  manner  in  which  they  voted  should  be  known.  Timm  fiiiw  tinairiw 
would,  in  fact,  become  intolerable  petty  tyrants.  In  order  that  aecmy  aiioBli  bi 
maintained,  the  machinery  must  be  so  complete,  that  the  fanctionariet  alwald  nmm 
as  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  man*s  vote  as  any  other  penon.  All  woald  aUw, 
that  if  vote  by  ballot  were  introduced,  secresy  was  indispensable  to  any  chaaps  tf 
its  successful  operation.  But  did  the  hon.  and  learned  member  think  that  the  volBi 
themselves  would  permanently  conceal  their  votes  ?  Could  they,  in  the  eoone  tf 
gossip  with  their  neighbours,  conceal  them.  Was  it  possible  that  a  man  eoaU  CM- 
ccal  it  fmm  his  wife  ?  Where  then  was  the  secresy?  Butsappoae  the  secret  lavisli- 
bly  kept — that  never,  in  any  moment  of  conviviality,  or  friendship— of  eonfldcstiri 
intercourse  with  a  friend  or  relative,  did  the  voter  at  a  contestea  eleetion  divi^ 
the  vote  he  gave ;  what  an  abominable  system  must  that  be,  under  w^ 
could  not  discuss  with  their  nearest  connexions,  how  they  had  fulfilled,  or 
to  fulfil,  a  public  trust !  Could  it  be  expected  that  men,  in  their  private 
in  their  families,  in  their  clubs,  at  the  market,  were  not  to  mention  that  whi^eii 

Srobably  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all.  If  strict  silence  were  to  be  obacrted,  miely 
allot  would  do  more  than  put  an  end  to  public  canvass ;  it  wonU  stop  pabBe  HL 
ciission.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  said,  that  under  the  present  system  ~ 
could  be  ryrants ;  but  did  the  system  which  he  had  advocated  not  lay  the 
to  a  greater  degree  of  tyranny  P  Would  not  the  landlords,  supposing  their 
to  remain  the  same,  and  secresy  to  be  impracticable,  wreak  a  double  vengeance 
those  who  both  disobeyed  and  deceived  them  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  gcntlemaa  nsli 
that  the  ballot  would  prevent  briber}';  but  if  the  disposition  to  bribe  and  to  bcbriM 
existed,  i'  would  have  ingenuity  enough  to  defeat  their  paper  regulations  againrt  it 
The  lourncd  gentleman  said,  even  if  you  failed  in  preventing  briberr,  yon  wMldhsit 
done  no  harm — the  law  would  be  inoperative — but  no  mischief  would  nave  bctadssc 
But  he  must  contend,  that  every  inoperative  law  was  in  itself  mischievous.  No  chli 
would  be  fonned,  and  a  more  systematic  and  more  extensive  system  of  bribery  wooU 
be  carried  on.  It  threw  discredit  upon  the  law  to  legislate  only  to  fail.  If  vole  hf 
Killot  was  only  a  delusive  security  against  bribery,  it  was  won»e  than  no  sccarityH 
all,  for  it  would  prevent  other  and  more  cfTectual  precautions.  The  hon.  and  lesmBi 
member  had  spoken  of  the  doliglit  of  seeing  a  landlord  with  his  tenantry  eueunpan" 
ing  him,  and  going  to  give  their  votes  in  his  favour,  from  a  real  and  conteicali 
preference,  founded  on  gratitude  and  respect.  If  the  sight  were  so  delighdal, 
deprive  them  of  it  ?  He  objected  to  the  ballot,  because  it  would  make  that  U 
more  democratic  that  it  was  already,  and  he  thought  it  democratic  eooag^  Be 
said  s(}  o}K'n1y.  lie  did  not  wish  to' conceal  that  he  thought  the  Uourc  of  €«■- 
nions  undemocratic  OS  was  conM.-^tent  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  «iA 
the  m.iintenanceof  tlie  just  authority  and  undoubted  privilege  of  the  other  btaachM 
of  the  legislature.  It  had  l>oen  said,  that  the  ballot  would  destroy  the  infloeaer  fi 
property.  He  would  confidently  assert,  that  if  the  influence  of  property  in  ckctism 
were  destroye<l,  tlie  security  of  all  property,  and  the  stability  of  all  goveiaawat, 
would  be  destroyed  with  it.  It  was  surely  absurd  to  say,  that  a  man  with  M 
thousands  pounds  a  yc:ir  should  not  have  more  influence  over  the  legislatarr  of  ths 
country,  than  a  man  of  ten  pounds  a  year.  Yet  each  was  only  entitled  to  a  Mtig^i  ttiL 
How  could  this  injustice,  this  ghtring  inequality,  he  practically  redrened,  eAi'q<isg 
by  the  exercise  of  influence?  How  coul<l  the  g(.vA>nment  end  but  in  a  dem 
if  the  influence  were  merely  according  to  numbers r  An  additional  reason  for 
ing  the  motion  of  the  hon.  members  was,  that  afier  the  change  mode  in  the 
system  last  year,  another  not  ]t*s9  extensive  change  in  the  system  was  most 
What!  Was  there  never  to  be  any  tixedness  in  the  electorul  system?  Wnethif 
to  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  tlir  efloct  of  the  change  alrea«ly  made?  Until  tiw 
was  strong  proof  of  some  practical  defect  in  the  system  as  it  at  present  stood,  ht 
should  object  to  a  change.  By  a  continual  series  of  ex])erimeDls  on  the  instilatiflBl 
of  goverument,  they  were  depriving  themselves  of  one  of  the  main  stays 
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ment,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  legitimate  power — rei^pect  for,  and  attachmeut  to^ 
that  which  is  established,  and  upon  that  ground  alone  he  would  oppose  the  motion, 
lie  thought  uni  venial  sutirago  mure  plausible  than  vote  by  ballot.  But  if  they  were 
to  admit  vote  by  ballot,  it  would  only  be  the  prelude  to  further  demands;  and 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  any  member  to  come  forward  the  following  day  to  ask 
them  to  adopt  universal  suffrage,  or  any  other  plan  which  might  be  popular.  There 
was  no  system  which  had  not  plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  its  adoption,  and 
certainly  the  theoretical  arguments  in  favour  of  universal  8u£fnige  were  at  least 
as  strong  as  those  in  favour  of  the  ballot.  There  were  arguments  in  favour  of 
extending  the  franchise  to  women,  to  which  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  any 
logical  answer.  Other  and  more  important  duties  were  intrusted  to  women;  women 
were  allowed  to  hold  property,  to  vote  on  many  occasions  in  right  of  that  property 
— nay,  a  woman  might  inherit  the  Throne,  and  perform  all  the  functions  of  the  first 
otiice  of  the  state;  wtiy  should  they  not  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament?  He  objected 
to  the  motion  on  another  ground — namely,  that  many  had  been  induced  to 
yield  their  consent  to  the  change  eti'ccted  in  the  electoral  system  of  the  country  last 
year,  under  a  clear  understanding  that  it  was  to  have  a  fair  triaL  He  would  take 
leave  to  tell  hon.  members,  that  they  would  do  more  good  to  the  country,  and  be 
moie  useful  representatives  tor  their  constituents,  if  they  devoted  some  of  the  tim« 
consumed  in  discussions  on  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  were  to  live, 
in  reading  the  report  of  the  poor-lavv  commissioners,  in  considering  the  facts,  and 
in  applying  themselves  to  remedy  some  of  the  practical  and  growing  evils  which  it 
brought  to  light.  On  these  grounds,  and  believing  that  it  was  necesssary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  that  the  state  of  excitement  and  desire  for  change,  in  which 
the  peoplo  were,  should  be  allayed,  he  would  vote  against  the  motion  of  the 
lion,  member  for  Lond<jn.  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  ballot  would  work  well, 
he  wan  of  opinion  that — though,  in  quiet  times,  it  might  do  no  harm — ^yet  in  times 
of  excitement,  when  the  public  mind  was  agitated  and  inflamed,  if  a  parliament 
were  elected,  it  would  be  any  thing  but  a  fair  representation  of  the  real  and  sol)er 
feelingsof  the  country,  and  might  do  irretrievable  ii\jury.  He  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing a  hope,  that  the  Hou^^e  would  do  nothing  to  change  the  constituency  as 
established  by  the  Reform  Act,  till  tliey  had  had  a  fair  trial  of  its  efficiency. 

Mr.  Grote  briefly  replied,  and  the  Ilousedividcd:  Ayes,  106;  Noes,  211;  Majority 
against  the  motion,  lOo. 
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ArniL30,  1833. 

Sir  John  Key,  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  speech,  introduced  this  subject  to  the  notice 
of  the  ll(;nse.  The  hon.  gentleman,  after  describing  the  peculiar  hardships  inflicted 
on  the  industrious  classes  by  the:«e  obnoxious  imposts,  concluded  by  moving,  "  That 
such  portion  of  the  assessed  taxes  as  related  to  the  House  and  Window- tax  be  re- 
pealed.'' 

Mr.  Alderman  Woml  seconded  the  motion ;  and  at  the  same  time  entreated  the 
House  to  persevere  in  the  re<luction  of  the  Malt-duty. 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  as  an  amendment,  **That  the  deflciency  in  the  revenne, 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on  malt  to  10«.  the  quarter, 
and  by  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  houses  and  windows,  could  only  be  supplied  by  the 
substitution  of  a  general  tax  on  property  and  income,  and  an  extensive  cliange  in  our 
whole  financial  system,  which  would  at  present  be  inexpedient.'* 

Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Coblxtt,  Mr.  Sergant  Spankie,  Air.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  having  addressed  the  House, — 

Si  a  UoBKRT  Pkkl  rose  to  state  shortly  the  grounds  on  which  he  should  give  his 
vote.  Although  the  subject  opened  up  a  discussion  on  the  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  financial  iiolicy  of  the  country,  he  should  direct  his  attention  chiefly  to  financial 
considerations.  When  he  looked  at  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  and  at  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  public  credit — and  when  he  found,  after  reductions  in  the 
expenditure,  and  after  providing  for  the  public  services^  there  only  remained  aa 
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available  surplus  to  meet  every  possible  contingency  which  might  arise  of  £50Q^|00^ 
wlieu  he  tbuiid  that  XJOO,000  was  calculated  ou  a  small  iucreaso  of  the  levwMif 
latit  year,  and  thai  the  estabiishiueutb  of  the  present  year  were  but  little  lower  dw 
those  of  the  last  year,  the  question  ho  had  to  consider  wai»,  how  could  ftutlMr  ndK- 
tioiis  of  revenue  be  made  consistently  with  keeping  faith  with  the  puUie  creditor! 
He  could  uot  think  it  eittier  cxi>cuient  or  just,  under  such  circumstanoeit  tonpol 
j£o,000,OUO  of  adilitiunal  taxes,      ii  was  true,  that  the  repeal  of  the  boois  Mi 
window-taxes  was  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  repeal  of  the  half  of  the 
duty;  but  ttiere  was  no  gentlcuiuu  wtio  heard  him  who  would  not  admit,  that, 
the  present  circumstances,  there  was  practically  such  a  connexion,  and  that,  if  tky 
repealed  one  hah  of  the  malt-duty,  the  pressure  for  the  repeal  of  the  haoae  mt 
window -tax  would  be  so  great  that  it  would  uot  be  possible  to  renst  it.     But  naj 
gentlemen  thought  the  repeal  ot  the  half  only  of  the  malt-duty  would  be  oaavsiii^^ 
They  argued,  that  the  rciicf  would  be  partial  and  incomplete;  that  an  tijuaati 
establishuieut  for  collecting  the  remaining  half  must  be  kept  up;  that  the  nfM- 
tion  iiitii  the  uianufacturtTs*  processes,  which  at  present  was  so  veautiooSa  ■■(  ^ 
pre&erved,  and  therefore  if  was  ^aid  it  would  be  better  to  repeal  the  wholes    If  ikat 
were  any  force  in  that  aigument,  the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes  to  ho  npcahrtra 
not  i;(),»00,000  as  had  been  state^l  by  the  lion,  member  for  Wortrester,  but  X7,MMNA 
The  total  amount  of  the  malt-tux  last  year  was  i;4,800,000 ;  the  amount  of  the  < 
and  window-duty  was  i''i,500,000;  and  if  they  repealed  both,  thereforep  thit 
entail  a  retluciiun  of  the  revenue  of  not  less  than  jt7,30O,O00.    The  hon. 
Middlesex  said,  that  the  government  might  make  reductions  in  every  bruehsf  At 
public  service,  and  by  these  means  reduce  the  exi>enditure,  and  prevent  a  deddw^ 
liut  let  it  be  reniLMnbereil,  that  they  h:ul  alreacly  voted  the  army  estimates— Ikrf 
had  vuted  the  amount  of  the  naval  force — they  hod  voted  part  of  the  oninisr 
estimates ;  and  he  con>iilered  it  impossible,  since  the  House  had  agreed  lo  ihtf 
votes,  to  look  for  any  reduction  in  expenditure  equal  to  supply  the  detieicney.    Hi 
hon.  uiemljer  said,  make  reductions;  ye.*i,  make  reductions  in  the  eX|iendiUBC iMk 
and  then  reduce  taxation.      Would  the  hoix»  and  security  of  the  public 
when  he  saw  a  largo  deiicit,  be  satisfied  by  a  vague  assurance  tliat  the  Uooee 
ultimately  reiluce  three  million^  of  the  expenditure?     If  they  repealed  the 
proposed,  they  would  injure  public  credit  irrr])arubly.     With  respect  to 
the  vote  of  the  other  evening,  he  thought  it  tar  better  to  rescind  that  vote 
adhere  to  it  if  it  were  unwise.      He  saw  no  dignity  in  ])enj«veriDg  in  error.    1W 
question  was,  whether  the  vote  were  consistent  with  the  g^od  of  the  country;  tfi' 
it  were  not,  how  ctuild  it  be  contended  that  they  were  precluded  from 


it?  The  argument  against  rescinding  this  vote  would  apply  to  the  njcction  af i 
bill  on  a  third  reading  which  had  been  read  a  second  time.  It  was  said,  that  if  ikjf 
rcseindetl  this  vote  they  would  have  many  other  questions,  upon  which  theopieia 
of  tlie  llou>e  had  been  once  expres&ed,  re-agitated;  but  the  only  reason  wbjtkai 
questions  wore  not  agitated  now,  was,  not  from  respect  for  previous  dccisioBi*  ktf 
from  ai)prehensions  of  a  .second,  and  {>erhaps  more  signal  failure,  lie 
that  the  repeal  of  the  half  of  the  malt-duty  carried  with  it  the  repeal  of  the 
and  if  the  whole  duty  were  repealeil,  and  the  hou>e  and  window-tax  were  n 
they  would  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  public  creditor;  for  it  was  a  perfect  drlaMOi 
to  suppose,  that  the  deficiency  could  be  mafle  up  by  increased  consumption  aadkvi 
reduction  of  expenditure.  The  only  alteniative,  then,  was  a  property-tax,  to  ehn 
he  was  dccidinlly  opposed,  lie  would  not  pledge  himself  bevond  the  prCKSt 
occasion;  hnt  he  would  say,  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country. ssi 
at  the  proent  period  of  the  session,  either  a  property  or  an  income  tax  wuulJ  be  • 
great  calamity.  He  knew  that  some  persons  contended  for  a  tax  on  properly  «hi 
would  not  tolerate  a  tax  on  income.  He  could  not  recognise  the  justice  of  >orh> 
distinction.  He  coii.sidered  tliat  it  would  be  establishing  a  principle  of  spcKitioo  a 
tax  property,  and  exempt  income  from  the  tux.  He  wotdd  take  the  cave  of  sntf 
who,  by  frugality  and  industry,  had  amassed  a  fortune  of  £]0,000,  which  be  hd 
vested  in  the  funds;  he  wtudd  su])]iose  that  the  man  had  two  sons,  on  whoeeei 
tion  he  had  lK>!>towed  much  care  and  great  eXfK'nse;  and  that  these  two  tons,iD 
seipieuce  of  tliat  itlucation  and  paternal  care,  were  makinv  large  professional  ioa 
— were  the  two  sons  to  escape  a  contribution  to  which  the  father  wai  to  be«ilM^ 
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The  father  had,  perliaps,  by  self-denial,  by  the  application  of  all  that  he  could  spare 
from  a  limited  pecuniary  income,  enabled  the  sons  to  acquire  an  income  tenfold 
greater  than  his  own.  Why  should  the  father  alone  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  exig^eneies  of  the  state  ?  If  a  property-tax  were  imposed,  tliere  must  also  be 
an  income-tax.  If  either  were  imposed,  there  must  be  a  rigorous  inquisition  into 
every  man's  property,  as  a  necessary  concomitant.  He  would  not  say  that  circum- 
stances might  not  arise,  in  war,  or  even  in  peace,  to  justify  such  a  tax;  but,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  he  could  not  think  it  politic  to  levy  an  in- 
come-tax ;  the  ettect  of  which  must  be,  if  it  were  justly  levied,  to  expose  every  man^s 
business  to  a  rigorous  in({uisition.  It  was  a  tax  which,  unaccompanied  by  severe 
and  unspariu;^  scrutiny  into  private  affairs,  would  encourage  fraud  and  perjury. 
Setting  aside  the  circumstances  that,  generally  speaking,  it  was  better  to  submit  to 
taxes  already  established  than  have  recourse  to  others,  he  must  say  that  a  property- 
tax  would  be  most  injurious.  The  tax  upon  houses  and  windows  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  a  bad  tax.  If  unjustly  apportioned,  let  that  injustice  be  redressed.  In 
principle  it  was  not  bad;  and  tlie  inequality  complained  of  was  not  necessarily  in- 
cident to  it.  The  amount  of  income  might  be  concealed ;  but  men  could  not  conceal 
the  value  of  a  house,  or  the  number  of  windows.  In  principle,  he  did  not  know  a 
tax  more  free  from  objection.  If  any  county  or  district  were  unfairly  taxed,  let  the 
other  counties  bear  their  fair  proportion.  The  hon.  member  for  Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
Heathcote)  had  made  a  very  patriotic  speech  to-night ;  for  he  had  proved  that  the 
farmers  of  Lincoln>hire  escaped  almost  entirely  the  house  and  window-tax.  Let 
us  profit,  then,  by  this  avowal  of  the  member  for  Lincolnshire,  and  take  care  that  his 
constituents  escape  the  tax  no  longer.  The  learned  sergeant  (Sergeant  Spankie)  had 
spoken  in  favour  of  iu'Iirect  taxation,  which  certainly  was  a  good  species  of  taxation, 
because  ])ersons  incurred  it  voluntarily,  and  could  apportion  their  expenses  to  the 
tax ;  but  it  mij^ht  be  carried  too  far.  It  had  limits,  beyond  which  it  gave  rise  to 
smuggling,  and  defeate<l  the  object  in  view.  If  he  had  in  his  possession  the  produce 
of  a  property- tax  amounting  to  ^7,300,000,  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  he  would 
select  as  the  first  taxes  for  reduction  the  malt-dutv,  and  the  house  and  window 
duties.  There  were  other  duties,  the  removal  of  which  might  confer  greater  benefitA 
on  the  country,  and  spread  those  benefits  more  equally  over  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  over  the  different  classes  of  agricultural 
interests,  over  the  growers  of  oats,  and  the  graziers,  as  well  as  over  the  growers  of 
barley.  But  his  main  objection,  he  repeated,  to  the  repeal  of  these  taxes  was,  that 
it  could  not  be  done  and  preserve  faith  with  the  public  creditor,  unless  an  income- 
tax  were  imposed.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  popular  notion  with  many  persons,  not 
only  that  a  tax  might  be  laid  on  property,  but  from  which  income  might  escape; 
that  the  tax  on  pro])erty  mig:ht  be  a  graduated  tax,  and  made  very  productive.  Let 
them  l>e  asstired,  however,  if  they  applied  a  graduated  property^tax,  that  the  principle 
would  admit  of  no  limitation ;  that  they  would  discourage  industry,  and  induce 
capitalists  to  transfer  their  capital  to  other  countries.  The  hope  of  dishonest  gains 
would  defeat  it>eir.  A  graduated  property-tax  would  lessen  tne  stimulus  to  honest 
exertion  in  future,  and  force  men  to  seek  other  countries  for  the  deposit  of  their 
bard-earned  accumulations.  For  these  reasons  he  8houId..opposc  the  motion  of  the 
bon.  baronet,  and  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord. 

Several  other  amendments  were  proposed,  and  negatived — Lord  Altborp^s  pro- 
position being  ultimately  carried  by  285  to  131  ;  Majcirity  154. 
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Mat  6.  1833. 

Lord  Althorp  having  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  readinir  of  this 
Bill- 
Mr.  Goulbum  stated,  that  he  observed  in  the  16th  section  of  the  bill  a  declaration 
that  his  Majesty  had  placed  that  part  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown, 
derived  from  the  :irchbi$hoprics  and  bishoprics  to  be  abolished,  at  the  disposal  of 
parliament.    He  (Mr.  Goulburn)  had  looked  over  the  records  of  the  House  in  older 
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to  discover  any  message  from  the  Crown  to  that  effbet,  bat  had  been  unable  to  M 
any.  Perhaps,  however,  such  a  message  had  been  deliverady  and  he  begged  loak 
the  noble  luni  for  information  on  the  subject  P 

Lord  Althorp  said,  it  was  true  that  there  was  no  specific  memge  mdi  m  tbc 
alluded  to  by  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman ;  but  that  he  did  not  conceive  anj  loeh  i^ 
cific  message  to  be  necessary.  The  subject  had  been  referred  to  bj  his  Mriiaj  ii 
hb  Speech  un  the  opening  uf  parliament,  and  his  assent  hod  been  ■^I'iallj  nfnwd 
in  the  committee. 

Sia  RoREBT  Peel  said,  that  tlie  occurrence  was  clearly  an  overafgfat.  Tha  aoUi 
lord  must  know  as  well  as  ho  did,  that  there  ought  to  Kave  been  the  nine  BM^i 
with  reganl  to  this  bill  as  there  had  been  this  evening  rdative  to  the  Woods  mt 
Forests.  As  to  the  recommendation  from  his  Majesty,  that  did  not  affeet  the  fSfr 
tion,  fur  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  be  aware  that  that  recommeodatioa  eoeU 
have  been  equally  necessary  if  there  were  no  revenues  of  the  Crown  to  be 

Lord  John  Russell  ob)*crved,  that  there  was  no  more  necessity  for  i 
sage  before  the  second  than  before  the  iirst  reading. 

On  the  questiun  being  put,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time,— 

Mr.  81iaw  moved  as  un  amendment,  tliat  the  bill  bo  read  a  second  tiiaette^ 
six  months. 

Mr.  Kstcourt  begged  leave  most  cordially  to  second  the  amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  there  were  some  of  the  objects  con templated  in  UU 
of  which  ho  approved;  there  were  details  in  it  which  he  admitted  wen  e^nUtif 
improvement  in  the  committee,  and  objections  had  been  urged  against  the  priaoik 
and  details  of  the  measure,  in  the  whole  extent  of  which  he  did  not  eoncor.  tW 
right  lum.  gentleman  had  stated,  with  the  dexterity  of  a  skilful  dispataatt  dnt  lb 
real  question  now  to  be  decided  was,  whether  there  should  be  a  reform  in  the  Chach 
or  not.  He  denied  that  this  was  the  case,  and  he  begged  that  the  Hoose  wonli  vi 
put  that  construction  on  the  matter,  or  interpret  a  vote  hostile  to  some  paite  fi  ika 
bill,  into  an  opinion  opposetl  to  all  Church  reform.  Ho  approved  of  the  faill,aifa 
as  it  pruceoded  on  the  principle  of  removing  every  abuse  in  the  Chnrch  otribirt 
ment,  and  of  requiring  from  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  spiritnal  cat  flf 
parishes  a  constant  and  scrupnlons  discharge  of  their  duties.  He  aUo  coneonsin 
the  propriety  of  abolishing  Church-eoss;  he  considered  that  the  right  of  the  Chock 
to  this  cess  was  ditierent  in  its  nature  from  its  right  to  tithes.  It  was  eonfentdtf 
statute;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  grant  of  it  depended  on  the  will  of  a  bodr,  iii^ 
pendent  of  the  Ciiureh— namely,  the  vestry.  He  was,  therefore,  ready  to  mtgsa 
claim,  which,  under  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  was  lor  tbeiatotf 
of  the  Church  itself  to  abandon.  lie  thought  that,  by  making  some  other  |euiiew 
for  the  rcfiair  of  churclics,  they  would  remove  a  cause  of  disunion,  and  hortfliij  n 
the  establishmi'nt,  which  it  was  not  worth  the  while  of  the  Church  to  incur  fiv  lai^ 
a  trifling  amount.  lie  al<o  believed  that  the  tithe  commutation  mcasore  woiU 
do  little  good,  if  in  each  parish  they  left  theChiirch-cess  to  bo  levied  from  tbceecs- 
pying  tenantry  of  another  religion.  At  the  same  time  he  must  maintain,  tbatlkt 
removal  of  the  cess  would  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  proprietors  of  land;  and  tlHN^ 
on  principle,  he  was  ready  to  defend  the  propriety  of  throwing  the  expense  of  He 
repair  of  churches  on  those  pmprietors,  still  he  thought  it  was  better,  on  the  wkoki 
for  the  Church  itself,  that  it  should  undertake  the  charge,  and  he  was  willing  ikst  it 
should  be  home  by  tlie  revenues  of  the  Church.  He  hoped,  however,  that  he  iboJi 
ex|)ericiu'e,  in  this  instance,  the  same  readiness  which  government  had  already  ibows 
to  depart  from  its  ]ihms  wh<;n  convinced  of  their  injustice;  and  that,  in  tbe  iwtjihif 
this  measure,  tlic  noble  lord  wouM  continue  to  act  on  the  principle  on  which  kt 
actfil  on  a  former  oeeasion,  when  he  consente<l  to  the  exemption  of  all  esistiiif  is- 
tcri^rs  from  the  taxaticui  imposed  by  the  bill.  It  was  proposed,  that  no  pail  ot  Ibis 
new  burthen  to  he  tlmivvn  upon  the  Church  shouM  be  Dome  by  those  whose  Eviif* 
weri>  of  the  annual  value  of  less  than  £200;  but  he  was  confident  the  laadhoUffiif 
Ireland  would  not  consent  that  tiiis  charge  of  repairing  churcdies  should  be  thrftvi 
from  their  shoulders  upon  the  ludders  of  benefices  of  so  small  an  amount  as  XW 
I>er  annum.  It  the  Hou^e  should  consent  to  the  principle,  which  he  thought  vh 
scarcely  probable,  of  exclusively  taxing  the  clergy  for  this  object,  lie  should  still  cue- 
tend  that  it  was  not  right  to  abstract  any  thing  from  small  livings,  lod  that  a  clrr- 
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gyman  should  have  a  clear  stipend,  at  the  least,  of  £300  per  annum.  Again, 
he  had  great  doubts  as  to  the  policy  or  justice  of  a  graduated  income- tax  upon  the 
clergy;  and  this  proposition,  though  included  in  the  bill,  formed  no  part  of  its  prin- 
ciple. The  noble  lord  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  with  great  force,  the  objection 
to  a  graduated  propety-tax.  Those  objections,  in  part  at  least,  applied  to  the  pre- 
sent proposition.  The  principle  of  graduation  appeared  in  a  qualified  degree  to  be 
recognised  by  it.  While  he  admitted  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  ought  in 
future  to  provide  a  subsitute  for  the  Church-cess,  he  still  doubted  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  defray  the  charge  by  some  other  means— out  of  the  savings  on  bishops' 
lands  for  instance — than  by  a  tax  exclusively  imposed  on  the  clergy,  and  which  tax 
seemed  to  imply,  that  tlie  clergy  had  some  special  interest,  apart  from  the  general 
interests  of  the  comnmuity,  in  maintaining  the  fabric  of  the  Church.  With  respect 
to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  bishops,  he  could  not  concur  in  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford,  who  thought  the  reduction  so  objectionable  in 
principle,  that  it  was  beyond  the  competence  of  {>arl lament  to  ordain  it  His  hon. 
friend  had  contended,  that  no  unions  of  bishoprics  had  taken  place  since  the  Refor- 
mation, without  the  consent  of  the  Convocation.  Now,  if  his  memory  did  not 
deceive  him,  unions  had  taken  place  since  the  Reformation,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Convocation,  upon  the  authority  of  the  King  in  council,  and  of  Acts  of  parlia- 
ment. It  was  justly  said,  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Grant),  who  spoke 
last,  that  such  an  instance  took  place  in  the  2nd  of  Elizabeth,  when  Cashel  and 
Einly  were  united.  He  believed  also  that  Ardagh  had  been  united  with  Tuam  since 
the  lleformation,  without  the  instrumentality  of  a  Convocation;  and  Kilfenora  was 
united  to  Killaloe  so  lately  as  17^2.  He  could  not  concur  in  the  position,  that  an 
act  for  the  union  of  one  bishopric  with  another  constituted  a  violation  of  the  coro- 
nation oath.  He  did  not  think  it  ))ossihle  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  that  the  King 
of  England  was  bound  by  that  oath,  in  his  legislative  as  well  as  bis  executive  capa- 
city, to  maintain  every  privilege  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the  clergy  in  the  exact  state 
in  which  those  privileges  stood  in  the  year  1G88.  If  that  were  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  coronation  oath,  it  followed  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  kings 
who  had  given  their  assent  to  any  Act  subset^uently  passed — varying  the  strict 
legal  privileges  of  the  Church — by  uniting  bishoprics  or  parishes,  or  commuting 
tithes,  which  had  already  taken  place,  had  violated  the  coronation  oath,  a  conclu- 
sion at  which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  arrive.  In  his 
opinion,  the  coronation  oath  of  the  monarch  imposed  a  duty  to  maintain  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church.  There  w&s  lefl  to  the 
King  the  exercise  of  a  discretion,  to  be  regulated  by  his  own  conscience,  by  his  own 
sincere,  honest  decision  of  the  question,  whether  any  particular  measure  was  or  was 
not  for  the  interests  of  the  Church.  If,  on  a  review  of  comparative  advantage  to  - 
the  Church,  or  of  dangers  menacing  the  Church  from  different  directions,  the  King 
conscientiously  took  that  course  which  secured  to  the  Church,  in  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment, the  greatest  prospect  of  advantage,  or  warded  off  the  greatest  amount  of 
danger,  he  for  one  never  could  believe,  that  a  King  acting  on  that  principle  violated 
his  oath,  although  he  might  consent  to  the  modification  or  abandonment  of  some 
privilege  heretofore  possessc<l  by  the  bishops  and  clergy.  He  never  could  consent 
to  the  doctrine,  that  the  King  nmst  rigidly  maintain  every  ancient  privilege  of  the 
Church,  even  to  the  certain  injur}'  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Church.  This  the 
King  must  do  if  he  had  no  discretion.  If  he  had  a  discretion,  who  conid  presume 
to  charge  the  King  with  a  violation  of  his  oath,  because  the  King,  who  took  the 
oath,  differed  in  his  conclusions  as  to  the  bearing  of  a  particular  mea«ure  from 
others  who  had  no  oath  imposed  upon  them.  With  respet^t  to  the  diminution  of 
bishoprics,  at  prt*sent  there  were  twenty. two  bishops  in  Ireland,  and  he  should  be 
forry  to  be  convinced  of  the  policy  of  diminishing  that  number,  because  upon  that 
question  must  depend  an  alteration  in  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland — that  Act  hav- 
ing provide<I  for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  bishoprics  in  InOand,  and 
for  a  certain  rotation  regulating  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  have  seats  in  par- 
liament. He  must  confess  that  he  saw  great  objection  to  altering  the  Act  of  Union, 
and  making  a  new  arrangement.  He  wouhi,  therefore,  infinitely  rather  find  it  con* 
sistent  with  the  true  interests  of  the  Church  to  maintain  the  existing  number  of  the 
bishoprics.     The  bill  before  the  House  struck  off  ten  out  of  the  twenty-two;  and 
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until  the  rig^ht  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Stanley)  spoke  that  nigbt,  no  ttwm 
whatever  hml  been  a^siprned  for  making  a  reduction  of  tnat  particular  nombcr,  uA 
Hurely  the  iluiisc  would  not  decide  that  question  without  hftTin^  returns  laid  btfaf 
them  of  the  extent  of  the  ditlerent  dioceses,  and  the  number  of  boicflocs  ioMck 
The  House  should  take  into  its  consideration  what  were  the  duties  the  hisbopihHl  to 
perffirm.  Supposing  the  proposed  reduction  to  bo  made,  there  would  hakAnlMil 
nuinlHT  of  twelve  bishops,  four  of  whom  would  have  to  attend  in  parliameot  Wooy 
the  remaining  cij;ht  l>c  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  the  increased  duties  of  Ihcir 
extended  dioceses?  Or,  if  they  {performed  the  duties  of  auperintoiding  iheiaeia- 
bents  in  the  different  l)eneHces,  must  they  not  neglect  the  duty  imposed  on  thsBH 
ecclesiastical  coinnii.ssionersy  The  whole  charge  of  the  commission  would  dsrabi 
on  the  lay  Cominis<ioiiers — i)crsons  salaried  by  the  Crown,  and  remoreaUc  si  iki 
pleasure  of  the  Crown.  That  must  be  ineyitahic — for  those  who  gave  their  eoartnt 
atfcntion  to  the  Commission,  who  were  conversant  with  its  daily  details,  vssU 
naturally  have  the  control,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  Church  over  it  would  nob 
be  at  an  end.  All  these  were  questions  of  great  importance,  and  worthy  of  iht 
deepest  consideration.  But  to  go  no  further  at  the  prevent  Uian  the  plan  iaoi^ 
diately  before  the  lltjuse,  he  would  say  that  the  arrangements  it  proposed  wcna- 
ceedingly  defective.  Upon  looking  to  the  bill,  it  would  be  seen  that  three  of  iht 
largest  cities  of  the  south  of  Ireland  were  to  be  left  without  resident  buhops 

Mr.  Stanley  l>ogged  the  right  hon.  baronct^s  pardon,  but  there  was  a  provim  is 
the  bill  which  left  the  bishop  a  choice,  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioa.  si  is 
their  place  of  residence. 

Sir  Robert  Pel  had  not  adverted  to  that  particular  provision  of  the  bill;  bat  si  it 
stood  at  present  it  abolished  three  bishopries,  and  thus,  unless  the  bishops  chsiyi 
their  residence,  it  would  leave  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny,  three  of  the  IsiyK 
cities  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  without  a  resident  bishop,  and  of  course  the  Pnilsslssl 
populations  of  those  cities  without  that  episcopal  superintendence  they  had  bitUfti 
enjoyed.  And  here  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  observing,  that  he  oljecttd  is 
no  provisions  of  the  bill  which  would  render  the  Protestant  religion  more  stable  bf 
requiring  a  strict  discharge  of  tIio>e  duties  from  its  ministers,  lie  wanted  to  leelki 
spreading  of  the  Refonnution  in  Ireland,  which  he  feared  bad  as  yet  scarodvcsB- 
nicnccd.  God  grant  that  its  progress  had  only  bc-en  delayed  by  the  unhappy  diieoiii 
which  prevailed  there  since  the  Reformation— that  the  ciistence  of  the  politial 
disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  inNpsiabb 
from  them,  had  l>ecn  the  main  causes  of  impeding  the  progress  of  the  ReforaalMi! 
God  grant  that  the  peritKl  might  soon  arrive  when  a  real  reformation  would  Iskt 
place,  not  through  the  o|>eration  of  constraints  upon  conscience,  but  tbroofhths 
removal  of  every  impediment  to  the  natural  progress  of  divine  truth!  ThatiKh 
would  be  the  case  was  a  conviction  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind.     The  HsHt 
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ought,  therefore,  to  be  cautious  (to  use  a  phrase  already  so  justly  employed)  btk 

'ceof  the  Protestant  faith,  by  divertinif  the  proviB 


they  contn»lled  the  expansive  forci 

made  for  the  supp<jrt  of  its  ministers  to  secular  purposes,  and  depriving  it  of  tk 
power  of  tillin;;  a  more  extended  sphere  of  duty.  There  was  one  principle  involvii 
in  the  hill  to  which  he  would  never  consent — that  by  which  the  property  of  tki 
Church,  l>eing  improved  by  an  act  of  the  leirislature,  was  diverted  from  eeclesiastkal 
and  applied  to  M.*ou1ar  pnqK>ses.  Entertaining  the  opinions  he  did  of  the  ability  of  ih> 
right  ht)u.  secretary  (Mr.  Stanley),  he  was  never  so  disap|iointed  as  at  hcarisf  fesi 
attempt  to  show  that  there  wan  nothing  in  the  principle  of  the  bill  inconsistent  «ixs 
equity,  justice,  and  true  policy.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  narrowed  the  qacstisi 
between  them  on  a  former  night  to  this  simple  issue,  lie  contended  that  if  the  prs* 
perty  of  the  Church  was  impntvetl  by  an  Act  of  parliament,  the  amount  of  tlif  i»- 
])rovement  belonge«i  t(»  the  state.  Now  he  (Sir  R.  Pi*vl)  must  repeat,  that  aremdaif 
to  all  the  principles  which  had  hitherto  governe«l  the  disposition  of  property,  and 
according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  the  pro]ierty  so  improved  beioi^ifd  Is 
the  Church,  and  to  the  Cliurch  alone.  It  was  Uvause  the  bill  recognised  that  baI 
objectionable  priori  pie,  and  lK'cau>o  the  right  htm.  gentleman  declared,  thai  Kb 
Majesty's  government  \voul<l  not  abandtm  that  principle,  that  he  (S>r  K.  Peel)wiMU 
tiilie  the  earliest  opportunity  of  entering  his  protest  against  the  measure.  Hr  enMi- 
dered  that  principle  to  be  dangerous  to  the  >ecurity  uf  all  propertj.     Il  vasafcis- 
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ci])le,  be  it  observed,  maintained  by  men  of  high  character  and  station,  who  admitted 
tliat  there  wa.^  no  distinction  in  respect  to  inviolability  between  Church  property  and 
private  property.  It  was  true  they  contended  that  Cimrcii  property  was  so  far  under 
the  control  of  the  legislature  that  it  might  admit  of  ditfereut  distribution  and  appro* 
priation  for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  promoting  spiritual  objects;  buthc  had  frcqueutly 
lieani  the  right  hon.  gentleman  argue  with  great  force,  that  in  no  other  respect  did 
Church  projKTty  differ  from  private  property,  or  the  properly  of  corporations.  He  was 
the  Icistman  who  would  wish  to  tie  down  another  to  opinions  once  expressed  on  ques- 
tions of  general  policy;  but  right  and  justice  were  immutable.  If  tiic  right  hon. 
Secretary  had  said,  tliat,  upon  consideration,  he  had  changed  his  opini(m,  he  should 
have  made  no  furtJKT  remari(;  for  nothing  could  be  more  childish  than  tlie  imbounded 
confidence  which  some  men  iiad  in  their  own  infallibility,  and  in  the  outcry  which  they 
raise<i  against  any  ciiange  by  others  of  an  opinion  once  professed.  Hut  in  this  case  mi 
change  of  opinion  was  avowed.  lie  did  not  contend  for  greater  sacredncas  of  Church 
property  than  was  contendeil  for  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  That  noble 
lortl  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  in  this  House,  that  although  both  the  property  of  the 
Church  and  of  individuals  must  yield  to  theexigencies  ofcircum'*lanccs,he  would  main' 
tain  that  the  ])ropiTty  of  the  Church  was  as  sacred  as  any  other.  Similar  sentiments 
had  been  expres>ed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  by  Mr.  Canning,  and,  he 
believed,  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  How,  then,  could  those  M'ho 
aiimitted  that  ecclesia>tical  ])roperty  was  in  its  character  the  same  as  other  i)ro- 
perty,  maintain  the  proposition,  that  if  parliament  gave  an  improved  value  to 
Church  property  it  might  apply  that  improved  value  to  state  purposes?  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  argue<i  that  the  bishop  had  no  right  to  this  improved  pro- 
piTty;  that  the  tenant  had  no  right  to  it;  and  that  therefore  it  followed,  as  a  neces. 
sary  consequence,  the  state  had  a  right  to  it.  Now,  he  would  admit,  that  if  par- 
liament, by  an  unexpecteil  act  of  interference,  improved  this  property,  the  existing 
bishop  and  the  existing  tenant  might  have  no  claim  in  point  of  right  to  the  value 
of  the  improvement;  but  had  that  great  coq)orate  Ixnly,  the  Church,  no  right  to  it?  On 
what  pretence  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  test  his  claim  to  apply  the  value  of  the 
impn)vcment  to  secular  puq)oses  ?  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  to  say,  that 
ChuH'h  ])ropcrty  wa**  different  in  its  nature  from  other  j)ropi.Tty,  and  that  the  House 
might  therefore  apply  it  to  state  purposes,  he  should  know  what  to  say  In  reply;  but 
he  was  at  present  contending  with  those  who  admitted  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  Chundi  property  and  private  property,  and  who  yet  asserted  that,  if  an 
act  of  parliament  conferred  additional  value  ujKin  Church  proywrty,  the  legislature 
had  a  ripht  to  seize  for  state  puri)osos  that  additional  value.  It  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  maintain  that  proposition,  and  confine  it  to  the  Church.  It  was  equally 
applicable  to  the  iniproved  value  of  all  property,  arising  under  similar  circum« 
stances.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  the  bishops  acquired  this  property 
under  an  act  of  parliament,  and  the  uiference  was,  that  an  act  of  parliament 
might  take  it  away.  That  was  a  most  miportant  question  ;  and  he  *net  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  with  a  distinct  denial  of  the  proposition.  The  rights  exercised 
by  tlie  bishops  over  their  property  were  not  acquired  under  any  act  of  parlia- 
Tuent.  Tho^^e  rights  existed  before  the  pa.<>sing  of  the  Act  to  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  alluded.  That  Act  merely  restraineii  the  original,  inherent,  and  much 
more  extensive  right*  possessed  by  the  bishops.  It  limited  their  power  over  their 
jiro])erty  to  the  granting  of  leases  for  twenty-one  years;  but  l»efon?  the  legislature 
stepped  in  and  limited  their  rights,  the  bishops  j>ossessod  the  jwwer  of  granting 
lea<cs  for  in<lefinite  periods.  Why  did  the  legislature  re««train  the  power  of  the 
bishops?  F(»r  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  an<!  with  no  other  view.  The  very  title 
of  the  Act  e\presse«l  its  pur])Ose.  It  was  called,  **An  Act  for  the  preservation 
of  the  inheriiance,  rights,  and  profits  of  lands  Ix^longing  to  the  Church  and  ])ersonB 
€»ccU*siastical."  He  did  not  know  whether  the  right  hon.  gentlomao  was  aware  that 
there  was  a  tract  in  l>ean  Swift's  works,  discussing  the  <)uestion  of  the  policy  of 
re|K'aling  that  Act.  In  this  tract,  he  gave  the  reasons  which  induced  the  legislature 
to  pass  the  statute  of  ('harUs  II.  He  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  fore- 
poeing  that  the  Reformation  was  at  hand,  prejudiced  the  rights  of  the  Church 
by  making  im])rovident  leases  in  ]ierpetuity ;  and  he  add(?d,  that  many  of  the 
Protestant  bishops  followed  their  example,  conferring  tlie  property  of  the  Church 
92— Vol.  II. 
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upon  their  near  relations.    For  these  reasons  it  was  that  the  Imslmlnre  intcrfM 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  the  property  of  the  Churcht  wiiliiNit,  at  va 
expressed  in  the  preamblui  **  detriment,  spoil,  or  prejudice.**     Accordinglj  aic^ 
bishops  and  bishops  were  restrained  from  making  iMsee  of  longer  durmiM  ikia 
twenty-one  years — all  of  longer  duration  beinff  declared  void,  czpraiclj  Ibr  lh> 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  riffhts  of  the  Church.    After  the  lapae  of  SOO  ycais  ic 
was  now  proposed  to  repeal  that  Act,  that  is,  to  remove  the  restrminti  winch  it 
imjiosed.     i)y  their  removal,  the  property  of  the  Church  mi^ht  be  impravcd,  ui 
could  it,  with  any  semblance  of  justice  be  argued,  that  the  improvemeDt  hduinjri 
to  the  state,  and  not  to  the  Ciiurch  P    There  was  no  new  value  given  to  this  pn- 
perty ;  there  was  merely  the  removal  of  a  legislative  restraint  on  an  original  rigfat, 
by  which  restraint  the  property  was  injured.     If  they  sanctioned  thii  priBcspk 
of  the  bill,  they  were  immediately  weakening  the  foundations  of  all  coOcgitfc, 
hospital,   and   corporate  property,  and   ultimately  the  foundations  of  all  pricik 
property.    He  therefore  must  protest  altogether  against  the  principlet  that  if  ky 
an  act  of  parliatuent  the  House  conferred  a  value  upon  property,  for  which  acv 
value  the  owner  jrave  no  consideration,  and  which  he  did  not  even  contemplate— kf 
denied,  he  said,  the  principle,  that  parliament  had  a  right  to  appropriate  to  At 
state  this  improved  value  of  the  property.    But  under  what  circomstaneet  wm  ii 
that  the  House  was  discussing  the  question  ?  If  they  really  had  a  sum  0^X3,000,000 
to  deal  with,  there  might  be  something  so  tempting  in  the  amount  of  the  spolitfiai 
that  some  men  might  be  induced  to  overlook  its  iniquity ;  but  the  fact  vat,  llm  ikt 
House  was  legislating  about  moonshine,  and  were  engaged  in  a  most  uoprofitibli 
discussion  upon  a  most  <lanj^rous  principle.     The  danger  was  only  incrfsicdbf 
the  miserable  amount  of  their  dishonest  gains.     The  case  was  not  one  of  splcedid 
robbery,  that  might  be  thought,  from  its  singularity,  to  constitute  no  rule  for  tW 
future.     Our  wrong  was  without  the  palliation  of  being  a  profitable  one.    Tkt 
precedent  would  be  of  doily  application.     After  providing  for  all  the  wants  of  ibi 
cler^,  the  House  would  not  have  a  shilling  left  with  respect  to  which  it  could  Sffly 
tho  principle  which  it  was  asked  to  affirm,  and  which  it  would  affirm,  tbcivfiHr,  b 
it  agreed  to  the  measure  as  it  stood,  in  pure  wantonness.     There  were  two  dcMfi^ 
tions  of  pro})erty  l)olonging  to  the  Church— tithes  and  land.     Tithes  were  insccwd 
from  what  causes  he  would  not  now  stop  to  enquire,  but  the  land  was  secure.    VriL 
say  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  government,  **the  tithes  we  will  leave  to  Ik 
Church,  tor  we  have  made  them  a  wortbk*ss  possession ;  but  the  lands  we  will  inipievt 
and  take  to  ourselves/'     What  justice,  he  would  ask,  was  there  in  this?    HcM 
not  oVi<rt  to  the  improvement  of  the  property;  he  wanted  no  personal  inlerataif 
either  bi>})(>p  or  tenant  to  be  promoted  by  it;  but  let  the  Church— let  that 


for  whieh  the  Church  exists — benefit  by  the  improvement.  Snrelj,  the  first  dsoi 
on  this  improved  revenue  was  to  replace  the  sums  taken  from  the  Church  If  w 
abolition  of  Church-cess.  He  did  not  object  to  an  equalization  of  liviagi,*' 
to  providing  for  the  worsliip  of  the  Protestant  population  in  the  large  towns;  b< 
he  did  object  to  any  plan  v^hicli  did  not  consider  these  objects  as  tbs  flrrt  tski 
attended  to.  Were  these  sentiments,  he  would  ask,  entertained  only  by  pcnostrf 
extreme  opinions  in  favour  of  the  Church  ?  Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  knewlN 
opinions  of  Sir  John  Newport  upon  these  very  questions  of  the  dimiantioD  of  ili 
number  of  tlie  bishops,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  Church  revenues  to  trnhr 
purposes  ?  No  man  hod  laboured  longer  or  more  earnestly  in  the  cause  of  C^sr^ 
reform,  or  had  taken  views  more  advcrisc  to  any  unjust  claims  of  the  Chmh  tl* 
Sir  John  Newport ;  and  yet  that  right  hon.  baronet  had  presided  at  a  pafalie  wt^ 
ing  at  Wuterfonl.  whieh  eamc  to  unanimous  res«>lutions,  approving  ccrtamly  cf  ^■'^ 
of  the  bill,  but  entirely  dissenting  from  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  nnmbtroftht 
bishops,  and  the  appropriation  toother  than  ecclesiastical  purposes  of  the  inifiew^ 
value  of  Chureh  lanils.  He  a^hs  not  lingular,  therefore,  in  decliniufr  ^^  *'■''  ^ 
admit  the  propriety  of  striking  off  ten  Irisji  bishopn,  or  of  agreeing^  to  the  |mi|»|g^ 
application  of  the])roperty  of  their  sees.  He  recollected,  that  when  he  propBsrf*' 
postpone  the  sc*cond  reading  of  the  bill  from  Tuesday  to  Ihe  following  jlepdij  ^ 
was  said  by  his  Mujesty^s  mini>ters  to  be  quite  ini])ossibte,  fur  that  memhcrs  visM 
pas<  sUvpless  nights  in  the  inten-al ;  that,  having  voted  for  the  coervive  biB,  tkiir 
conscienee  was  not  at  ease  until  ti.cy  had  given  their  votes  fiur  the  Choich 
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Bill ;  and  yet  six  weeks  had  dow  elapsed,  and  the  bill  was  not  yet  read  a  second  time. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Ho  presumed  that  that  "cheer"  proceetled  from  some  gentleman  whose 
conscience  hud  been  upbraiding^  him  for  this  long  delay,  and  that  for  the  last  six 
weeks  his  days  had  been  comfortless,  his  nig^hts  without  repose.  For  his  own  part, 
he  thouf^ht  tFie  (questions  involved  in  this  bill  much  t^jo  important  to  be  decided  on 
»uch  gmunds,  or  with  such  precipitation.  On  the  decision  of  the  question  before 
the  House  would  probably  dcfKMid  the  future  welfare  of  the  establi.shod  religion; 
and  tliereforc,  however  the  House  might  aprree,  and  he  believed  the  great  majority 
did  agree,  in  the  de>ire  of  removing  every  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  in  providing 
for  the  strict  pi»rforuiance  of  their  duties  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  House 
must  approach  this  subjocl  with  great  caution,  and  enter  uj)on  its  consideration, 
not  with  the  view  of  gaining  mere  lemjwrury  applause,  but  of  laying  a  foundation 
of  increased  stability  for  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He  was  prepared  to  consider  a 
njeasure  of  Church  reform  which  ha<i  that  object  in  view;  but  as  this  bill  contained 
the  principle,  that  Church  property,  improved  in  its  value  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, might,  to  the  extent  of  that  impn)vemenr,  be  applied  to  the  pur|io>es  of  the 
state,  and  as  no  hope  was  held  out  of  the  abandonment  of  that  principle,  he  could 
not  asi^ent  to  a  measure  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  unjust  towards  t)ie  Church,  and 
which  sanctioned  a  principle  dangerous  to  the  security  of  all  property,  whether 
lay  or  ecclesiastical,  corporate  or  individual. 

Lord  Althorp  having  replied,  tlie  Hrmse  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  bill  le 
then  read  a  second  time:  Ayes,  317  ;  Noes,  78 — Majority,  239. 

The  bill  was  accordingly  read  a  second  time. 


DUTCH  KMBARGO. 
Mat  10,  1833. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  **  An  account  of 
all  vessi'ls  detained  under  the  Onler  in  Council  of  the  5th  of  November  last,  laying 
an  embargo  on  Dutch  ves^ds  in  our  ports;  as  al<o,  for  copies  of  alt  applications  that 
had  l)een  made  to  the  IVivy  Council  for  the  release  of  such  vessels,"  &c. 

Mr.  (leorge  F.  Young  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  B.iring  and  L<»rd  John  llussell  then  addressed  the  House — the  latter  stating 
most  emphatically,  that  any  settlement  which  would  etfectually  place  Ik'Igium  beyond 
the  reach  of  contention,  would  be  cheaply  purchased  by  one  himdred  protocols,  and 
six  months'  embiriro. 

Si  a  FlonKRT  Pkki.  could  not  but  admire  the  skill  with  which  the  noble  lord  who 
liad  jiL^t  ad(lres«e<l  the  Hou^c  hod  avoidi><l  all  allusion  to  the  main  question  before  it 
—  namely,  whether  the  em bar^^o  were  illegal  in  principle  and  efficient  in  practice. 
The  noble  lord's  statements  might  be  all  correct,  and  those  of  his  bon.  friend  Mr. 
liaring,  all  wrong;  but  the  argument,  whether  the  embargo  w:ls  an  efficient  instni- 
Tnent  or  otherwi>e,  and  whether  its  being  discharged  against  Holland  did  not  recoil 
ii|K)U  and  seriously  injure  those  who  devised  and  employed  it,  was  wholly  untouched 
by  it.  He  mu^t  siy,  however,  that  he  had  heani  the  concluding  part  of  the  noble 
loni's  spee<'h  with  plca-^ure — namely,  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  expri\ssed  a  hope 
that  jH»ace  would  be  pre^ervwl  by  six  months  embargo.  If  that  were  to  he  the  case, 
then  peace  mu>t  In*  nearly  establishetl;  for,  if  he  were  not  mistaken,  the  embargo  waa 
laid  ciu  the  7th  of  Noveuibcr,  and  that  was  the  10th  of  May.  He  was  glaii  to  bear  the 
liope^  cxpn'ssed  by  tin*  noble  lord,  but  that  pleasure  was  in  some  degree  abated  by 
the  statement  of  the  Solicitor-general,  that  Holland  had  rejected  the  sound  advice 
of  Knirland  antl  France,  ami  fled  for  refuge  and  supi>ort  to  courts  the  supporters  of 
legitimacy.  Such  certainly  was  the  expression  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  The 
Iearne<I  gentleman,  it  was  true,  had  afterwards  explaine<l  what  he  meant  by  U*gi- 
tirnacy,  as  if  he  had  been  culled  upon  as  the  writer  of  a  dictionar}'.  He  knew  not 
why  the  lion,  gentleman  liad  done  this.  If  the  learned  gentleman's  explanation 
meant  any  thing,  it  \%a^,  tliat  aU  popular  governments  must  neee«isarily  l>e  opposed 
to  the  priori  I  lie  of  legitimacy.  The  hon  and  learned  gentleman  meant,  that  the  three 
^reat  monarchies  of  Kurope  were  rangeil  against  Kngland,  France,  and  ndgium. 
It  was  not  necessary,  however,  to  mix  up  this  question  with  the  question  of  foreign 
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policy.  He  would  admit,  tliat  the  object  of  the  noble  viscount  (Lord  Pmliiienft<rD^ 
was  justifiahle,  and  hu  would  further  admit,  that  it  was  ini|K>rtant  to  the  pcaeeof 
Europe  to  bring  about  tliis  sottloment;  but  if  he  admitted  all  this,  he  would  stiil 
maintuin  that  iiiini^ters  were  not  justified  in  coercing  and  injuring^  the  trade  of  Dri- 
tish  subjects,  by  imposing  an  embargo  for  that  object.  He  would  maintain,  fiiv:. 
that  the  Cinbargo  was,  independently  of  all  qut^stiuns  of  foreign  policy,  an  illegal  and 
uncoustitution.-il  exercise  of  power  and  authority  of  the  Crown  ;  whilst,  secciodlT.  it 
was  inotfcctuul  for  its  purpose.  The  validity  of  the  arguments  of  the  noble  VrJ 
depended  entirely  i.n  the  fact,  whether  we  were  or  were  not  at  war  with  HoUiad. 
If  wc  were  nut  in  a  state  of  ho>tility  with  Holland,  the  noble  Ionics  argument  w«rt 
for  nothintr;  except  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  that  power,  the  embargo  was  wiioHj 
indefensible.  liut  waiving  tliat  consideration,  he  was  disposed  rather  to  look  u\^^ 
it  as  an  improper  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Was  the  Crown  to  t* 
authorized  to  continue  indefinitely  this  restraint  upon  the  commerce  of  our  o«i 
people?  To  establish  that  as  a  precedent  would  be  most  dangerous  and  pemiciois.  If 
a  vessel,  with  iron  on  boanl,  represente<l  her  cargo  as  perishable,  what  did  tfaatpro*^ 
but  that  coniuiercc  was  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  was  obliged  to  rvi««t 
to  sueh  practices?  In  addition  to  its  other  evils,  it  became  a  temptation  tofnu^ 
The  law  was  suspended,  and  commerce  was  placed  under  the  discrelion  of  the  bv* 
otiieers  of  the  Crown.  Surely  a  power  to  suspend  or  enforce  all  the  resrrictiiiia 
im])Iied  in  the  embargo  was  one  very  liable  to  be  abused.  It  was  true,  that  be  hfti 
heard  no  complaint  of  abuse,  but  it  was  a  i>owcr  which  it  was  almost  impossible  D 
exercise  impartially.  He  lor  (»ne  objected  to  cornnicree  being  taken  from  and«»ribe 
proteriion  of  the  law,  to  be  placed  at  tiie  mercy  of  the  ministers  and  law-offluvr* .." 
the  Crown — to  eonimercc  being  ever  put  under  sueh  control.  He  was  glad  toh--' 
that  no  objection  was  to  \\e  made  fiom  the  Treasury  benehes  to  furnish  the  nhwlr':' 
the  informaiiou  rnpiind.  in  imier  that  parliament  might  see  that  thtsi  power  hsti  r  : 
been  improperly  exercised.  It  was  said,  that  some  pro|)erly  on  hoanl  of  Dutrh  'i-*- 
sel5  was  released  because  it  was  British  ]iro]>erty ;  but  if  Hritish  subjects  might  iQ- 
l)ark  their  property  on  board  of  Dutch  vessels,  why  might  not  Uriti^^b  subjct^t* 
insure  that  ])roi)erty?  He  could  not,  indeed,  conceive  a. stronger  argument  ajtri^L^ 
theemSargo  than  the  important  statement  of  the  learned  iSolicitor-general— niUM-k 
that  it  vitiat(Mi  all  contruets  of  insurance:  and  that  the  underwriters  at   lA^i* 

m 

wore  not  responsible  fur  hi^s  in  consinpience  of  the  embargo.  Could  any  argutiM'. 
he  repeatetl,  be  adduecd  more  demonstrative  of  the  injustice  and  iiniMdicy  of  tbi: 
eudiargo?  But  then,  said  the  noble  foreign  secretary,  the  same  principle  wbii*a 
would  justify  u>  in  compelling  Holland  tu  accept  our  awanl  by  force — br  open  ^^ 
— would,  ri  /ur//f>ri,  justify  us  in  attaining  our  objects  by  measures  of  micipiei 
hostility.  He  denied  the  position;  the  law  of  nations  knew  of  no  vacillating.  Dei.br 
state,  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other;  it  treated  of.  and  recognised  only  the  »:^ 
of  peace  and  war.  A  declaration  of  war  wiis  founded  in  practice;  it  gave  fArtitf 
warnino;;  but  in  this  sort  of  half- war  nolnxly  knew  how  to  act.  \Va»  it  |ms«lbie  u 
maintain  that,  beeause  a  third  power  refused  to  submit  to  English  domination,  that  the 
government  of  England,  therefore,  might  place  British  commerce  under  the  situatifio  .n 
which  it  had  been  placeil  for  the  last  six  months?  Could  this  doctrine  he  ap|<iit^ 
to  America,  on  the  ^rronnd.  for  in>tance,  that  she  had  refused  the  terma  propoM^  i» 
her  relative  to  the  nc»rth-ea>t  boundary?  He  {wsitively  denii'd  the  right  of  irapu^ir.^ 
an  emhur;>o,  unless  in  a  state  of  declariMl  N\ar;  and,  as  ILilland  hud  not  c%ec  t'* 
tempted  any  injury  again^t  Briti>h  intere>ts,  he  (leiiieil  the  right  to  u*c  such  eivrv  *  ■ 
means  for  carrying  into  i  Ifect  any  plan  (d*  negotiation.  He  repeated,  that  rht  ■::.- 
barp)  was  a  mo.'t  unc«in>titntiniial  act.  In  other  ca*»es  of  the  exerei>e  rif  the  prvrii^a*.  ^< 
of  theOuwn,  the  parties  mii^ht  a))peal  to  law;  but  that  case  b<I  mi  (ted  of  co>  t' 
a[)]ieal,  a:id  the  law  could  ailonl  the  injured  party  no  ritlress.  That  was  a  >:."- 'i 
argument  airainst  it.  Hit  the  main  (piotiiui  was,  whether  the  injur}'  fell  on  :.> 
subject^  of  Hidiand  or  (»t'  Kn;^Iand.  He  eoidii  not  agnv  that  it  fell  upon  the  fi.<r3»*- 
and  it  had  lu-en  shown  that.  >ince  the  enibar;;o  liad  Ihm'U  im|Hisi'd,  not  a  fi"«« 
uu'rcantile  or  eomnu-reial  failure  had  taken  place,  whilst  the  pre8.«urt.*  had  been  z^»' 
and  severely  felt  in  this  country.  He  did  not  rai<e  a  (pu>stion  eoneeniing  the  ;:e:(!^ 
]Kdiry  of  our  inierfcrcnce  in  the  atlairs  of  the  Netherlands;  he  cuuHli^  himM-i:  .'•> 
the  injustice,  inetiiciency,  and  unconstitutional  character  of  the  emUargc.     ImkA- 
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neither  the  hon.  member  who  opened  the  debate,  nor  those  who  followed  hini, 
arraignoti  the  noble  lord's  foreign  policy,  while  condemning  the  embargo  as  seriously 
detrimental  to  Hritish  commerce,  and  that,  too,  while  it  had  not  the  effect  upon  the 
Dutch  which  only  could  justify  its  adoption.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  a  question 
of  party  politics;  for  the  hon.  member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Alderman  Thompson) 
had  voted  the  other  evening  for  the  ballot,  and  other  members  who  supported  his 
views  as  c(»mmercial  men  were  in  politics  favourable  to  the  ministers.  It  would  be 
idle,  therefore,  on  this  occasion  to  rai<:e  a  cry  of  factious  motives;  no  such  motives 
ofKTatoil  on  any  gentlomun  who  was  interested  in  that  discussion.  There  was  one 
very  important  question  connected  with  this  embargo  to  which  he  phould  like  to  hear 
a  satisfactory'  answer — namely,  whether  we  were  bound  to  continue  it  to  an  indefinite 
period  in  virtue  of  a  convention  with  the  French  government.  It  would,  indeed,  pain 
him  to  fmd  that  an  embargo  so  unconstitutional  in  principle,  and  mischievous  in 
practice,  and  so  ineflicit'nt  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  should  be  con- 
tinued in  consequence  of  a  convention  with  France.  Ue  trusted,  however,  that  such 
was  not  the  case,  that  the  noble  lord  had  not  been  guilty  of  so  gpreat  an  absurdity — 
to  use  the  mildest  phrase — as  to  enter  into  such  a  dishonourable  convention.  At 
the  time  that  this  mischievously  inoperative  embargo  was  imposed,  he  had  declared, 
that  it  would  defeat  insteiul  of  forward  the  object  contemplated  by  it.  He  main- 
tained the  same  opinion  still,  and  hoped,  therefore,  it  would  terminate  within  its 
original  period,  lie  had  then  stated,  and  would  repeat,  that  an  embargo  was  an 
instrument  of  war,  which  could  not,  from  its  very  nature,  be  employed  in  a  peace- 
preserving  negotiation.  The  noble  paymaster  of  the  forces  had  been  rather  critical 
upon  the  observations  in  reference  to  France  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex,  speaking 
of  them  as  characteristic  of  a  man  who 

**  Just  bint5  a  fault  and  hesitates  dislike,** 

without  Ixildly  expressing  any  other  species  of  censure.  lie  would  answer  the  noble 
lonl  by  quoting,  in  refcR'nce  to  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord's  colleague  against  Hol- 
land, that  other  line  of  the  couplet: — 

"  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afVaid  to  strike.** 

Yes,  their  whole  coercive  policy  was  an  illustration  of  these  words  of  the  poet.  Their 
embargo  was  a  tetum  imhcUe^  sine  iV /?/,  which  had  no  other  efFec-t  than  rousing  a  spirit  of 
i  ndomitable  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  and  enlist  ing  on  their  side  the  best  sym* 
pathies  of  the  commercial  population  of  England.   And  thus — and  it  ever  should  bo — 


."  Evcn-hand«l  Ju-stico 


T'ommcndfl  the  ingrediv:nts  of  oar  i)oi8on*d  chalice 
To  oar  own  lliw.** 

^linisters  were  creating  a  feeling  in  Holland  which  would  propagate  resistance  tu 
Itritish  viewfi;  whilst  m  this  country  they  were  creating  a  sympathy  in  favour  of 
Holland.  They  were  erasing  in  Holland  all  the  feelings  of  ancient  connexions;  and 
he  called  on  those  who  thought  that  Holland  was  in  the  wrong,  to  say  whether  the 
embar^)  was  calculated  or  not  to  attain  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  imposed. 
He  cal]e<l  ui)on  the  House  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  an  instrument  which  was  hurtful 
only  to  the  hand  which  used  it. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MINLSTEUIAL  I'LAN  FOR  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  SLAVES. 

Mat  14,  1833. 

On  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  Slavery, 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  rose,  and  in  a  speech  of  great  ability  propounded  tlie 

governmental  plan  of  emancipation;   at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  right  hon. 

grritlemnn  movc<t  a  series  of  resohitions,  pledging  the  committee  to  the  immediate 

ui'd  pff(>ctuul  extinction  of  slavery,  and  guaranteeing  slave-holders  from  pecuniary  lost. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  asked  whetlier  it  was  intended  that  the  negroes  should  be  sub- 
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j<M*t  to  corporal  punishment  if  they  violated  the  cootractB  into  which  tbcj  entered 
with  llu'ir  masters? 

Mr.  Stanley  replied  in  the  aflirmative;  the  power,  however,  of  punishment  wwU 
be  taken  (mm  individual  phmters,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magistntei. 

The  resuliitiuns  were  then  n»ad  by  the  Speaker. 

Visciiunt  Ilowick  having  addressed  the  House, — 

Sir  Hubert  Peel  said,  i.e  did  not  ri>e  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging,  or  of  etta 
entering  upon  the  diseus>ii)n,  us  he  thought  it  wouM  be  most  inconvenient  tudoso 
at  t))at  sUVfTi.'  (if  tlie  deb.ite  and  at  so  lute  an  liour  of  the  night {  hut  be  ro^e  menij 
for  the  purpose  of  sugp^i'stin;;  the  neeessity  of  eiMuiug  to  Mjnic  understanding  v is 
some  practical  course  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  discussiun  of  the^e  resolutive. 
M' hi  1st  he  adinitted  the  neees^iity  of  eoming  to  an  early  deei&ion  on  lhi5  impoitui 
subject,  he  nui^t  at  the  same  time  deprecate  a  premature  or  hasty  one.  It  «» 
ah^olutely  necessary  tttat  >onie  further  time  shoidd  be  given  fur  the  con»derati')fl  <if 
these  re3<jlutions.  The  ri;4:iit  lion,  gentleman  had  not  confined  himself  to  Ttfoe 
suggestions,  hut  had  actually  sugge^te<i  a  spiH;ific  ]ilan  for  ulioring'  the  conditioonf 
slaves;  bit  that  plan  was  so  complicated,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  diKHNiti 
principle  without  going  into  its  details.  One  thing  he  ho|MHl,  and  it  was  thi^  iIia: 
the  House  would  not  adopt  even  one  of  the  resolutions  without  allowins  time  fur 
its  discussion  a:id  modificatio:),  if  necessiiry.  It  must  be  acknowledged  tbit  ibc 
cpiestion  of  emancipation  of  slaves  stood  u]Km  new  grounds  from  the  mnnieDl  it  w 
]iropost>d  to  p.irliatiient  by  government,  lie  did  not  infer  from  what  had  oeeurrri 
that  there  was  any  indillcrence  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  ^ntleman  to  lb* 
unspeakable  imprirtance  of  this  subject,  or  to  the  neecsity  of  allowing'  time  for  i:f 
di>cu<«iou;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  liope<l  that  his  Majesty*s  ministers  would  »: 
a*ik  a  \(»te  (»r  >inu'le  deci^iion  upon  any  of  the  ri'.<iolution8  until  further  time  wen 
allowed  ftir  c(Mi-idering  the  >ubj<vt  in  all  its  details.  Whilst  he  a>ked  forip-^t- 
ponenuMit,  he  did  n<)t  wish  lor  an  indefinite  one,  but  that  a  c.i:i\enient  day  shouldK 
iixcd  tor  resuming  this  di>cu>sion. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Althorj), — 

Sir  Robert  Ted  did  not  Jilfer  his  suggestion  to  the  House  with  ary  other  nf« 
than  that  <if  allowing  time  for  dchberation.  The  House  would  recolleel  that  WK« 
of  tho^e  gentlemen  who  wen*  interested  lor  the  planters  had  an  opportunity  of  spcakisg. 
and  they  had  a«  much  right  to  c«>mplain  of  delay  as  the  hon.  gvntU*nian  oppmii«. 

Mr.  (Io<!<on  said,  that  although  there  were  but  a  very  few  uiembers  in  tne  Hoasf 
who  wen*  eoutu'ctcd  \^ith  the  ctdonies,  they  were  willing  to  go  on  at  once  miihlfc' 
debate,  and  on  their  part  he  would  say  that  delay  or  post|)onement  could  only  hiw 
for  its  ohj'^ct  the  ])romuIgation  of  such  statementa  a.s  had  bct'n  made  in  the  brilliar 
s]ieech  <it'  the  riglit  hon.  secretary — statements  which,  though  unfounded,  wouid  » 
thus  circulated  without  an  answer. 

Sir  IloluTt  IVcl  had  only  "^pijkcn  for  himself.  And  whatever  opinioni  the  kor 
and  leariu'd  gentleman  miu'ht  entertain  as  (o  the  effects  of  his  su^rgvstions  he  D(K 
be  allowed  to  say.  that  he  had  no  other  «»hjeet,  and  could  have  no  other  object,  tlai 
to  (ilitain  that  attentive  consideration  of  the  .<uhjert  whieh  would  be  most  satik&c'.or; 
to  all  parlies. 

The  rordutions  were  reporter!  to  the  House  pro/orma^  and  ordered  to  be  priBlic. 
and  taken  into  consideration  on  the  Moth  of  May. 


chahc;k  .\o.\inst  sir  r.  peeu 

May  K;,  l^.'l.'l. 

Mr.  CobU'tt,  pur-uant  to  notice,  bnuight  forward  his  charge  agtiin^t  Sirlb^^**' 
Teel:  the  hi-n.  gentlen.an  procuded  by  reading  a  series  of  resolutions,  of  eiin--"' 


ud<  pting  further  pn.eeeilings  in  the  ca>e^  to  present  a  dutiful  Addrcfts  to  his  lige*'?- 
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praying  that  his  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  dismiss  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  from  his  Majesty's  most  hooourable  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  John  Fielden  having  seconded  the  motion, 

SiB  Robert  Peel  said,  that,  influenced  by  the  respect  which  he  entertained  for 
the  tribunal  before  which  he  was  arraigned,  he  should  treat  the  charge  as  if  it  had 
been  preferred  against  him  by  some  man  of  great  weight  and  influence,  who,  acting 
according  to  l)is  conscientious  conviction,  and  stimulated  by  an  imperative  sense  of 
duty,  felt  it  necessary  tiiat  in  his  |)erson  a  public  example  should  be  made,  and 
that  he  should  bo  subject  to  the  highest  penalty  which  could  be  inflicted  on  any 
one  admitted  to  his  Majesty's  councils.  He  would  take  for  granted  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  conscientiously  believed  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  call  upon  the 
House  to  inflict  the  greatest  pul)lic  disgrace  which  they  could  inflict,  as  a  warning 
to  future  ministers.  It  certainly  appeared  strange  to  him  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
should  conscientiously  entertain  that  opinion,  when,  only  a  few  nights  ago,  he  had 
openly  avowed  in  that  House,  that  when  he  compared  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  to 
others  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  same  measures,  he  thought  him  an  ang^l  ot 
spotless  purity.  That  the  hon.  gentleman  should,  after  such  an  avowal,  think 
it  reconcilable  with  justice  to  select  him  as  the  special  and  single  victim  for 
punishment,  warranted  a  suspicion  that  other  objects  than  those  of  public  justice 
were  contemplated  b}'  the  hon.  gentleman.  Two  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
notice  of  this  motion  was  first  given,  and  up  to  this  hour  he  had  never  received  the 
slifchtest  intimation  of  the  specific  ground  on  which  he  was  to  be  put  upon  his  trial. 
Whi-ther  the  charge  was  a  corrupt  motive,  or  ignorance,  or  wilful  misconduct,  he  was 
left  to  guess  from  the  vague  notice  of  the  hon.  gentlem<in's  motion.  He  now  under- 
stood from  his  8)>eech  of  to>  night,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  wa^  convinced  that  he 
(Sir  Robeit  Peel)  had  not  been  swayed  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  views  to  self- 
interest,  or  by  any  motives  of  a  personal  nature;  but  then  the  hon.  gentleman 
maintained,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  gross  and  unpardonable  ignorance  in  the 
discharf^e  of  his  public  duties,  and  that,  therefore,  he  ought  to  be  dismissed  from 
his  Majesty's  councils  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Would  it  not  have 
been  fair  in  the  hon.  gentleman,  when  he  was  drawing  up  his  long  and  elaborate 
bill  of  indictment,  to  have  communicated  to  the  accused  the  specific  offences  fur 
which  he  was  to  be  put  upon  his  trial,  in  order  that  he  might  have  had  the  ordinary 
0])portunity  of  meeting  the  accusation,  and  of  preparing  for  his  defence?  Was  it 
consistent  with  justice,  with  candour,  or  with  onlinary  usag^e,  that  he  should  hear 
that  night,  for  tlie  first  time,  this  tisMie  of  accusations  P  Accusations  of  what?  Of 
something  that  lie  did  in  the  years  1810,  182'i,  and  1826.  And  then  the  hon. 
meml>er  who  hail  seconded  the  motion  had  not  confined  himself  to  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  currency — but  had  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  be  would  vote  for  his 
dismissal  on  account  of  an  answer  which  he  had  returned  to  a  memorial  addressed 
to  him  from  a  party  of  manufacturers  who  had  assembled  on  the  subject  of  wages  at 
the  Hidl  Inn  at  Burnley.  Tlie  hon.  member  had  read  the  memorial,  and  read  what 
the  hon.  member  had  called  the  answer ;  bnt  the  fact  was,  that  this  was  not  an 
answer  to  the  memorial,  but  an  answer  to  a  letter  that  he  had  received  from  Lord 
Stanley  upon  a  different  subject,  which  letter  the  h<m.  member  for  Oldham  (Mr. 
Fielden)  had  thought  fit  to  suppress.  The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Fielden)  had  said, 
that  he  and  his  friends  had  met  at  the  Bull  Inn,  and  had  addressed  to  him  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  a  statement  respecting  wages,  and  that  they  had  received  from  him,  by 
way  of  reply,  a  letter  about  sending  them  troops,  for  which  they  had  never  applied. 
Such  had  been  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham.  But  suppose  that 
liord  Stanley  had  addressed  to  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  a  repre.^ntation  upon  the 
din^^er  to  the  public  {H*ace  existing  in  the  county  of  Lancashire,  and  suppose  that 
the  letter  referring  to  tn)ops  was  in  answer  to  the  representation  of  the  noble  lord, 
who  had  been  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury,  and  had  made  a  communication  to  him 
officially  in  his  public  capacity :  suppose  the  case  was  thus  (as,  if  reference  were 
made  to  the  documents  in  the  department  of  the  Secretary  of  State*s  office,  he  believe<l 
it  would  prove  to  be),  he  asked  the  House  with  what  justice  the  hon.  member  could 
read  his  answer  to  the  House,  and  at  the  same  time  withhold  the  communication  ti 
which  that  letter  was  the  reply?  He  aske<l,  with  what  sense  of  justice,  with  what 
feelings  of  common  decency,  the  hon.  member  could  urge  this  ai  a  sufficient  ground 
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ject  to  corporal  punishment  if  they  violated  the  contracts  Into  which  thfj  enfcifri 
with  their  inasters? 

Mr.  Stanley  replied  in  the  aflirmative;  the  power,  howoTer,  of  pimishiiieiit  wodd 
be  tuken  from  individual  planters,  and  plaeed  in  the  hancLi  of  the  magittimtcs. 

The  resolutions  viere  then  read  by  the  Speaker. 

Vi:4C«iunt  Howick  having  addressed  the  House, — 

»Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  Le  did  not  ri?e  for  the  purpnite  of  prolonging,  orof  fta 
entering  upon  the  diseus^ion,  as  he  thought  it  wouhl  be  most  inconvenient  to  do  90 
ut  that  stiige  of  the  debate  and  at  so  late  un  hour  of  the  night;  hut  he  row  ODenJ? 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  necessity  of  coming  to  nome  understanding  if  ic 
s«>mo  praerieal  course  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  di^ciut^ion  of  the«e  molutioci 
AVhilst  ho  admitted  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  early  decision  on  ihis  importsas 
subject,  he  nm<t  at  the  same  time  deprecate  a  ])rematnrc  or  hasty  one.  Ic  «* 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  further  time  should  be  given  for  the  consideratioo cf 
these  re.^idutious.  The  ri;r|it  hon.  gentleman  had  not  confined  himself  to  va^ 
suggestions,  but  had  actually  sugge>titd  a  specific  plan  for  ahering  the  conditioaU 
slaves;  b.it  that  plan  was  so  couipiieatetl,  that  it  would  be  iraposnible  to  dlscuw H* 
principle  without  going  into  its  details.  One  thing  he  hoped,  and  it  was  this^  tlus 
the  House  would  not  iuiopt  even  one  of  the  resolutions,  without  allowing  tiaK&f 
its  discussicm  and  modification,  if  necessary.  It  must  be  aeJcnowledged  thst  tlx 
question  of  emancipation  of  slaves  stood  upon  new  grounds  from  the  monieot  it  «v 
])roposed  to  parliament  by  government,  lie  did  not  infer  from  what  had  oecnnvd 
that  there  was  any  indittiTcuce  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  tlir 
unspeakable  importance  of  this  subject,  or  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  time  fvrit* 
discMNsion;  but,  at  the  same  time,  ho  hoped  that  his  Majesty^a  ministers  wouUb<< 
ask  a  vote  or  sin>;Ie  decision  upon  any  of  the  resolutions  until  further  tioie  ^tn 
allowed  for  c(in>idering  the  subject  in  all  its  details.  Whilst  he  a>kcd  forapi^- 
ponement,  he  did  not  wish  for  an  indefinite  one,  but  that  a  conxenient  day  sbouube 
iixcil  for  resuming  this  discu>sion. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Althoro, — 

Sir  Robert  Teel  «lid  not  offer  his  suggestion  to  the  House  with  any  other  tifw 
than  that  of  allowing  tin;e  for  deld>erati(m.  The  House  would  recolln-t  that  kc 
of  thr)^e  gentlemen  who  wen*  interesttMl  for  the  plniiters  had  an  op|)ortunity  of  spcakicf. 
and  they  had  as  much  right  to  compbun  of  delay  as  the  hon.  gentleman  oppoeiif. 

Mr.  (lodson  said,  that  although  there  were  but  a  very  few  members  in  tiie  HfiOff 
M'ho  Nvcre  connected  w  ith  the  colonies,  they  were  willing  to  go  on  at  once  vitb  Ifte 
debate,  and  on  their  part  he  would  say  that  delay  or  i)Ost|)onement  could  only  hp* 
for  its  ol)j«'ct  the  ])romulgation  of  such  statements  as  hod  bov.n  made  in  the  briliiar? 
s]ieech  of  the  right  hon.  secretary — statements  which,  though  unfounded,  wooid  te 
thus  circulattHl  without  an  answer. 

Sir  Hubert  Pet'l  had  only  "spoken  for  himself.  And  whatever  opinions  the  bcf 
and  learned  gentK'man  might  entertain  as  to  the  effects  of  his  suggestions,  bcDi^ 
be  allowed  to  >ay.  that  he  had  no  other  rdiject,  and  could  have  no  other  objrrt,  tkia 
to  obtain  tliat  attentive  consideration  of  the  subject  which  would  be  most  salislactcfy 
to  all  parlies. 

The  resolutions  were  reported  to  the  House /^roybrina,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  taken  into  consideration  on  the  .'^Ulh  of  May. 
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May  1(5,  \si\f\. 

.Mr.  Cobbett,  pursuant  to  notice,  bnuight  forward  his  chai^  against  Sirn^'><*"- 
I'ri'l :  the  In  n.  gmtleman  prociKHled  by  reading  u  serioi  of  resolutions,  of  flt^i•^ 
fliiary  l<'i:gth,  cndemning  the  ]iolicy  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  in  generml.  bui  ir*** 
luirtienhrly  in  nlation  to  the  Currency  Acts  of  IHIO  and  1826,  by  which  tbck*' 
geiithm.'in'ci.iitt  nditi  a  \a^t  amount  of'  distre;>s  and  ruin  had  lieen  inflicted  ob  i^« 
country:  in  roi.clu'*ion,  he  called  on  the  Ibuise  (while  resor\'ing  to  itself  the  rijt^i-"' 
ad<'])ting  further  pniceiilings  in  the  case)  to  prcbcnl  a  dutiful  Address  to  his  Mv^? 
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mjliig  Owt  U*  Hij«*tv  will  In  gimeimtly  plused  to  diuuiM  tlie  lUgtit  Hon.  Sit 
Kobert  Peel  from  hii  .Au^mtj'i  moct  hoiminble  Pri*]r  Couneit. 

Mr.  John  FieUea  havii^  wooiidwl  the  motion, 

Si«  RoBBR  Pni,  nid,  that,  InfluMiMd  br  the  respect  which  he  entertained  for 
the  tribunil  before  which  he  wu  anti^ed,  he  should  treat  the  charge  as  If  it  had 
bno  mtfenred  agaioit  htm  by  Mine  man  cf  gnat  weight  scd  influence,  who,  acttoK 
■Cftordinff  to  lili  eonteientioiu  oonTiotion,  ud  stimulated  b;  an  impentlive  aeoM  H 
duly,  felt  it  necessai?  that  in  hit  penon  a  public  eiample  shniild  be  made,  » 
tltat  lie  should  be  auhject  to  the  liiBheet  pentlij  which  could  be  inflicted  on  i 
one  admitted  to  his  Mqjesty'i  conned*.     He  wnuld  li^e  for  granted  that  the  hi 

fentleman  eonicienttouily  believed  it  to  be  Incumbent  upon  him  to  call  upon  th* 
ioDM  to  inflict  the  greatest  pnbllo  i'ltgnet  which  they  could  iaSict,  as  a  warolBg 
to  future  minittert.     (t  certainlj  appeared  Btren^c  to  him  that  the  hoa.  gentlemu  2 
■bould  coDicientiaaily  entertain  that  opinion,  -when,  only  a  few  nights  ago,  he  htA  ^ 
openly  aTowed  in  that  Home,  that  when  he  coiupared  hiin  (Sir  Robert  Fc 
Mhera  who  had  been  coneemed  in  the  same  measures,  he  thought  him  an  an, 
Spotleu  pari^.     That  iha  bon.  mtleman  ^nuld,  after  such  no   arowal,  ' 
It  raeondlable  with  juatioe  to  Moet  him  at   (he  special  and  single  lictii: 
\  warraotan  a  aiU|^IoD  thai  othar  objects  than  those  of  public  jus 

nplatad  by  tba  bon.  gmtlenun.     Two  month*  liad  now  eUpsed  sine 

notice  of  thi*  motion  wai  first  fi*eo,  and  up  to  this  hour  he  had  never  receive 
■KKbleat  intimation  of  the  ape^e  ground  on  «  hich  he  was  tn  be  put  ujion  his 
WbctbertbeetiaTgewH«eormptmotiTe,orfgnDran(.e,  or  wilful  mitconduct,  hi 
'"""»  gticss  from  the  vague  noliceof  the  tioo.  genltem^s  "         — 


(Sir  Robert  Peel)  bad  not  been  swayed  In  the  flightcst  degree  by  anj  views  to  self- 
interest,  or  by  any  motives  of  a  personal  oalnre;  but  then  the  lion,  gentlenan 
naintained,  that  ho  bad  been  guilty  of  gross  and  uopardoaable  ignorance  in  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duties,  and  that,  Iheref'ire,  he  ought  to  be  ditinissed  from 
bis  Majesty's  councils  by  a  vote  of  the  Houso  i>r  CommoDS.  Would  tt  not  hava 
been  fair  in  the  hon.  gentleman,  when  he  was  drawing  up  bis  long  and  elaborate 
Ull  of  indictment,  to  have  communicated  to  tiic  iccused  the  speciSc  oflVnccs  for 
which  he  was  to  be  put  upon  his  trial,  in  order  tliat  he  might  hare  hod  the  ordiuan 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  accusation,  and  of  preparing  fur  his  defence?  Wu  ft 
eonustent  with  justice,  with  candour,  or  with  ordinary  usage,  iliat  ho  should  hear 
that  niKhl,  for  the  first  time,  this  liuneof  aeen^ntions?  Accusations  of  what?  Of 
•omcthmg  that  he  did  In  the  yean  1B19,  18'2'J,  and  1H36,  And  then  the  hoo. 
uwmber  who  had  seconded  the  motion  had  not  coo&ned  himielf  to  proceedings  con< 
nected  with  the  currency — but  had  said,  on  th^  contrary,  that  he  would  vote  for  hit 
dismissal  on  account  of  an  answer  whieb  bo  bad  returned  to  a  memorial  Bddreis«d 
to  liim  from  a  parly  of  manufaelurers  wbo  bad  nssembled  on  the  subject  of  wages  at 
tb«  Bull  Ion  at  Burnley.  The  hon.  nwraber  kid  read  the  memorial,  and  read  what 
tb*  hoD.  member  had  called  the  answer;  btil  ihc  fact  was,  that  this  was  not  an 
answer  to  the  mctnorial,  but  an  answer  to  a  li>ii(!r  that  he  had  received  from  Lord 
Stanley  upon  a  different  subject,  which  letter  the  lion,  member  for  Oldham  (Mr. 
nelden)  had  thought  flt  to  snppren.  The  hun.  member  (Ur.  Fiekleo)  bad  !.ald, 
that  he  and  bis  fnends  bad  met  at  the  Boll  li  . .      .- 


Robert  Peel)  a  statement  respecting  w^aa,  and  that  thay  had  raesived  from  him.  by 
way  of  reply,  a  letter  abont  sending  tbero  troops,  for  whIeb  (bey  had  never  applied. 
Such  had  be«n  the  statement  of  the  hon.  netnber  (hr  (ndkan.    Btit  tnppcM 


crt  Peel)  a  rapwwnt  1111)0  upon 
iQiy  of  LaoeasUrat  and  tmaMj 
the  reprTMeotadon  of  tht  aoUa  I 


Lord  Stanley  bad  addressed  to  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  a 

danger  to  the  public  peace  existing  in  the  eoiialy  of  Ijni 

the  letter  referring  to  troop*  was  in  answer  to  the  reprvseotadiHi 

who  had  been  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jni7i  and  had  made  a  eomi 

officially  in  hit  public  capacity:  nppoM  the  ease  srss  thus  (a*,  if  refereooe     _._ 

made  to  the  documents  in  the  department  of  iIn  Secretary  of  State's  office,  be  believDit 

It  would  prove  to  be),  he  asked  tba  Hoaaa  with  what  justice  the  bon.  member  could 

read  his  aniwer  to  the  House,  and  at  Hw  saaso  time  withhold  the  communication  t 

which  that  letter  was  the  reply F     Haatkod,  With  what  sense  of  justice,  with  wtaj 

ftdings  of  eommon  decency,  tne  boo.  iMalMr  couhl  01  —  ■    .       _ 


war*        ] 
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to  dismiss  him  from  his  Majcsty^s  councils  ?  Suppose  he  had  miseondiieled  huvrif 
with  rc.^|)cct  to  the  men  who  hud  met  at  the  Bull  Inn  on  the  subject  of  wages,  vhj 
had  not  the  hon.  member  the  courage  to  bring  a  charge  against  him  bj  a  diitiiiet 
motion,  having  express  reference  to  that  transaction  ?  What  connexion  iiad  it  with 
the  currency  (question,  on  which  he  was  arraigned  by  the  hon.  member  for  OUhaa? 
Wiiy  had  nut  the  hon.  member,  who  dwelt  so  much  in  his  twelve  columns  about  tfaf 
price  of  muslins  and  calicoes — why,  if  the  distress  of  the  country,  or  of  any  put  of 
the  country,  was  a  fair  sul)ject  for  the  consideration  of  parliament  (and  he  fallj  ad- 
mitted that  it  was) — why  had  he  not  brought  it  forward  in  a  fair  and  manly  manner? 
— why  had  lie  not,  instead  of  accusing  him  in  this  pitiful,  sneaking,  skulking  vij, 
proposed  some  better  remedy  for  the  distress  of  the  people,  some  :turer  method  of 
rai.siiig  the  price  of  his  muslins  and  his  calicoes,  than  the  dismissal  of  one  man  fna 
the  councils  of  the  king?  Hut  both  the  hon.  gentlemen  were  as  ignorant  uf  &ctf 
and  of  forms  as  they  were  ready  to  assail  him.  If  the  hon.  member  had  commuai* 
catcd  to  him  his  resohuions,  he  would  have  so  far  corrected  them,  that  they  sbosU 
not  have  abounded  with  tnisrepiesentations,  and  false  statements  uf  notorious  &cli. 
The  resolutions  began  by  stating,  ''  Tliat,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  lhi« 
kingdom,  the  king,  our  sovereign  lord,  can  do  no  wrong  to  the  whole,  to  an j  pvr, 
or  to  any  one,  of  his  subjec;ts :  that,  however,  etfectually  to  guard  against  wnaf 
being  in  his  Mujcsty's  naure,  and  under  his  authority,  dune  to  his  subjects  wiii 
iiiipuiiity,  the  same  laws  and  cu.-»toms  which  have,  as  our  birthrig'ht,  descended  to  a 
from  o'.ir  ju?t  and  wise  forefathers,  make  all  and  every  one,  acting  in  that  nameaad 
under  that  a:itliority,  fully  and  really  responsible  to  the  good  people  of  this  kiafpioa 
f.^r  every  wronj^  dune  unto  tliem  by  any  and  every  person  invested  with  Mck 
uurli<irity;  and  that,  in  virtue  of  such  responsibility,  the  wrong-doing  psrty  ii 
subject  to  such  censures,  pains,  and  penalties,  as,  in  virtue  of  the  said  lavs  ssd 
cu>tonis,  the  several  tribunals  of  the  kingiioia  have,  in  all  ages,  been  wont  to  iniiet: 
that  if  this  repon^ibility  were  not  real  and  practical,  wo  should  be  living  andernuC 
only  a  despotism,  but  an  avowed  despotism,  fur  the  king,  being  incapable  of  urtHif- 
doing,  and  his  servants  being  responsible  merely  in  luime  and  form,  and  not  is 
])racticc,  they  also  (>an  do  no  wrong,  and  then  the  people  of  this  renowned  kingdoi^ 
the  cradle  of  true  liberty,  would  be  the  most  wretched  slaves  ever  yet  heard  of  nndtf 
tlie  sun  ;  t!uit,  in  ca^es  where  the  wnmir-doing  is  committed  by  inferior  functionsricv 
or  i<,  in  its  elfects,  conliiied  to  Individuals,  or  to  small  numbers  of  sufferere.  tbi 
onlinary  courts  of  justice  have  usually  )»eeu  dt*emed  competent  to  afford  redress  to  tbe 
injured ;  but  that,  when  the  wrong  is  the  act  of  a  minister  of  state,  sworn  to  siir> 
tlie  kin<;  for  the  good  of  his  people,  when  that  minister  of  state  receives,  as  a  rcwui 
for  hi-*  fidelity  and  skill,  huge  sums  of  the  people's  money/* — The  first  charge.  tbeSi 
against  him  was,  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  sworn  to  advise  llie  Cro«a 
to  the  be<t  of  his  ability,  u'ld  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  salary  for  performing  thatdutj, 
wlien  he  contributed  to  pa<s  the  act  of  Is  19.  Unfortimately  fur  this  charge,  in  tht 
year  Isl!)  he  was  not  a  minisfi-r  of  the  Crown,  he  was  not  a  sworn  adviser  of  ihi 
Crown,  nor  w.is  he  in  the  receipt  of  (me  t'.irihiug  of  the  public  money.  Tbehoa 
gentk-man  in>inuate<l— by  way  of  a!^;rravatiou  of  this  charge — that  he,  being  in  tin 
rci-cipt  of  larice  smus  of  the  p>iblic  money,  hail  increa«>ed  his  official  salanr.  bf 
incrci^inic  in  Isll)  the  value  ot  in  >ney.  Now  the  truth  was,  that  in  1819.  when  ibt 
valm*  i»f  money  v.as  raided,  he  ha  1  no  salary;  and  in  I^si'i,  when,  according  tu  tot 
hon.  g>nili-iuaii.  the  value  c)f  money  wa<  hiwcrinl,  he  was  a  minister,  and  he  hais 
<:ii:irv.  The  fatal  act  of  1^10.  a^  it  wa^  called,  w:is  not  introduced  bv  him  in  an 
cu|».i  'Ily  of  minister,  but  a  private  mcnduT  of  the  House  of  Common*.  The  nioJirs 
of  ilic  hon.  t^^ciiiliMna!).  tMcrefore,  if  made  at  all,  ought  to  t>c,  D(»t  for  his  dismissal 
iV'tni  the  Trivy  (ionncil,  hut  lor  his  expulsi(»u  from  the  House  of  Common*.  Ibis 
act  of  l^l!>  wa-J  in  no  ri'.^pect  the  otV^prin;^  tif  a-ny  ailvice  he  gave  to  the  king;  fer  a« 
was  u<-t  tiien  in  olliee.  nor  conneeted  with  the  government.  He  had  left  office  in  ;Kr 
jirecidini!:  year,  I^l.s  ;  he  hail  given  no  ad\ice  in  his  Majesty  whatever  on  thesutijerti 
lie  wa-^  a^ked  by  tiie  go\erunii>nt  whi-ther  be  had  any  obje(?tion  to  take  the  chsir«fi 
the  c>)niinittee  (d*  that  I1o:im<.  wliirh  wa<  then  about  to  be  appointed  to  cnquinr  irM 
the  sii!»jeet  ot' the  currency:  he  had  replied  that  he  had  given  his  %'ote  in  favcHirtf* 
Mr.  Vau.^ittart?  resoliition.s  in  Isll,  without  a  full  consideratitm  of  the  subjeet.SBi 
that  he  mu^t  reserve  to  hiuiself  the  right  of  taking  a  course  perfectly  unfettend  citbtf 
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by  bis  own  former  votes,  or  the  opinions  of  any  member  of  the  govemment.    The 
rcMilt  of  more  mature  consideration,  and  of  the  enquiry  before  the  committee,  was  a 
conviction  on  his  part,  that  ca»h  payments  ought  to  be  resumed,  and  he  had  acted- 
upon  that  conviction.     Hut,  as  he  had  before  observed,  he  acted  on  it  as  an  individual 
member  of  parliament,  not  as  an  adviser  of  the  Crown,  and  therefore  the  motion  of 
that  nip:ht  oii^ht  to  be  fur  his  expulsion  from  the  House.  The  charge  against  him  was, 
that  he  hiui  over- persuaded — that  he  had  deUided  by  a  speech  an  innocent  and  unsus- 
pecting House  of  Commons.     But  he  must  first  have  deluded  the  select  committee, 
on  who:4e  report  the  bill  and  his  speech  were  fuimded.    But  who  deluded  the  House  of 
Lords?  for  that  House  was  aL<o  a  party  to  the  whole  proceeding,  to  which  it  gave  a 
conlial  and  unanimous  asiiont.    The  hon.  gentleman  was  grossly  ignorant  of  every  fact 
connecteil  with  the  case.    He  charged  him  with  having  introduced  three  measures  as  a 
minister  of  state,  when  in  fact  he  had  introduced  only  one  of  them,  and  that  one  not  in 
the  ca[)a(Mty  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown.    When  the  other  two  measures  were  brought 
forward,  he  was  a  member  of  the  government,  but  he  was  not  the  introducer  of  either  of 
them.     Those  three  hWU  passed  througli  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  vears 
\ri\\),  ]h:2-2,  and  1820.  The  bill  of  1819  was  the  on iy  one  which  he  had  introduced,  and 
that  was  founded  on  the  report  of  the  committee;  to  that  report  no  exceptions  were 
taken,  and  the  hill  passed  through  the  Hou<e  of  Commons  without  a  division.  The  bill 
of  1^22,  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  was  a  bill  notoriously  brought  in  to  rcfieal  the  Act 
of  1819 ;  and  he  had  declared  it  to  be  grossly  inconsistent  to  bring  in  a  bill  in  the 
year  1822  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1819.     There  might  be  a  man  gifted  with  faculties 
of  so  hi<;h  an  onier  that  no  charge  of  inconsistency  could  ever  be  brought  against 
him — a  man  of  such  clear  apprehension,  of  such  profound  penetration,  of  such  con- 
summate jud<;ment,  that  he  never  had  held  opposite  opinions  on  any  subject — one 
who5e  pen  never  contradicte<l  his  tongue,  and  was  never  inconsistent  with  itself; — 
such  a  man  might  be  entitled  to  address  him  to  the  awgumeiitum  ad  hominem-^io 
arraign  him  for  the  want  of  consistency.     He  would,  however,  whisper  to  the  hon. 
memlKT,  that  he  wa^  not  the  man;  that  from  no  (piarter  could  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency proceed  with  so  bad  a  grace.     The  charge  of  inconsistency  brought 
against  poor  short-sighted  human  beings  as  to  the  effects  of  political  measures — ^tiiis 
accusation,  that  ])oliticians  htuJ  not  penetrated  into  futurity — had  not  foreseen  all 
the  remote  conse<picnces  of  the  measures  they  introduced — that,   made  wife  by 
experience,  they  had  been  compelled  to  recede  atid  repair  their  errors — argued  cither 
consummate  wisdom,  or  consummate  assurance  in  him  who  preferred  it.     But,  after 
all,  was  the  Act  of  1822  tantamount  to  a  re|>eal  of  the  Act  of  1819.     What  had  Mr. 
Hu<ki>son  said  of  the  bill  of  1822?     ^Ir.  Huskiftson  said,  *'  The  present  plan,  so  far 
from  being  suggested  beciuse  the  measure  of  1819  was  repented  of,  was  at  all  points 
perfectly  consistent  with  that  measure;  and  he  (Mr.  Iluskisson)  in  the  committee 
upon  tlic  bill  of  1819,  had  actually  proposed  that  the  present  plan  should  at  that 
time  be  reconmiended  to  parliament.*'     These  were  questions  on  which  hon.  gentle- 
men differi'd  then,  and  differ  now ;  but  if  the  House  assented  to  the  motion  for 
dismissing  him  from  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  would  it  not  actually  decide  the 
whole  of  these  (ple^tions?     lie  would  again  say,  that  he  still  felt  that  it  was  right 
to  try  the  experiment  of  tlie  year  1 82() ;  but  ^ubsetpient  exi)erience  had  convinced  him 
tiiat  he  could  not  permit  the  issue  of  the  one  and  two  pound  notes  without  practically 
banishing  the  gold,  and  undermining  the  ba.<is  on  which  the  great  su|)erstructure  of 
the  curn^'ncy  was  huilt.     It  w:ls  this  consideration  that  had  induced  the  government 
to  shorten  tJie  periiMl  for  which  the  small  notes  had  been  issue«l.     He  was  sorry  to 
occ.npy  the  time  of  the  House  by  such  statements ;  but  he  dared  to  say  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  pronounce  tliat  he  had  entirely  shnmk  from  the  question,  if  he  did 
not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  |>oIiey  of  the  Acts  of  both  the  years  1819,  1822,  and 
1820.     Ihit  the  proper  time  for  discussing  the  policy  of  these  Acts  was  when  the 
question  of  the  eurn'ney  was  before  the  liouse  the  other  night;  and  on  that  occasion 
he  had  declared,  that  in  tl'.o  year  1819  it  was  very  difficult  to  have  taken  any  other 
ccmrse  th:in  that  which  hud*  Ix'cn  adoi)ted.     However,  the  policy  of  the  different 
Acts  had  then  been  discussed  ;  he  would  not  further  waste  the  time  of  the  House  by 
referring  to  it,  a-  the  nal  cpie^titm  for  them  to  determine  now  was  whether  he  (Sir 
RolM?rt   1\t1'',  on  the  ground  of  inte^e^ted  motives,  or  on  the  ground  of  utter 
ignorance,  or,  v^  hat  was  far  worse,  in  defiance  of  the  solemn  warning  which  he  and 
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all  mankind  had  received  from  the  oracular  prediciHons  of  the  hon.  ntote  ftr 
Oldham,  had  pursued  a  line  of  policy  for  which  he  ought  now.  bj  a  vote  of  thi 
House,  to  he  di-smissed  for  ever  from  his  Migesty's  Privy  Council.  When  the  thm 
measures  were  ]jas8cd,  what  was  the  sense  entertained  of  them  fay  the  lloew  d 
Commons?  The  bill  of  1819  went  through  that  House,  as  he  had  said  bsfaRi 
withouc  any  opposition  whatever,  and  without  one  single  division  cither  oa  ki 

fmnciple,  or  on  any  one  of  its  details.  In  the  year  182*2  the  bill  nmlcrtrcnt  «Vf 
ittle  discussion.  There  was  only  one  division  upon  it  in  its  progress  thpsaghdai 
House.  And  though  now  described  in  terms  of  such  strong  condemnation  bj  ikt 
hon.  member,  it  was  then  opfiosed  only  on  the  Mcoud  reading.  He  had  cuiutf 
not  deluded  the  House  on  that  occasion,  for  he  had  taken  no  part  in  tlie  discusMs; 
and,  when  the  House  was  divided  on  the  second  reading,  how  many  gentlemen 
against  it?  Why,  only  four. — In  the  year  1826  the  bill  had  undergone 
discussions,  and,  he  believed,  several  divisions,  and  at  last  the  House  had 
on  the  third  reading.  What  was  the  division  in  that  case  ?  Whv,  the  BUibn 
were,  for  the  third  reading  108,  and  against  it  9.  To  the  whole  of  the  thraefaiik 
therefore,  of  1819,  1822,  and  1826,  tiie  total  opposition  that  could  be  mustcicd  «a 
i3,  out  of  a  House  of  (j58  nicnil>ers.  Was  he  to  be  dismissed  the  Privy  Coaacil  far 
measures  which  the  House  had  ratified  by  such  large  majorities  P  He  was  ika 
dealing  with  the  motion  on  its  merits,  and  supposing  it  to  be  brought  fimrsidfl 
conscientious  grounds.  If  he  had  any  private  account  to  settle  with  the  hoi. 
gentleman  he  would  defer  that  for  the  present ;  but  he  could  assure  him  thrt  b 
would  pay  him  his  obligation  in  a  currency  not  in  the  least  depreciated,  asd  hi 
would  not  follow  the  hon.  gentleman's  convenient  doctrine  with  respect  tothelisli- 
lity  of  {>ersons  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  He  would  now  come  to  the  eliaivettal 
he  had  deluded  the  House.  He  was  obliged  to  take  the  charges  invgnlanj  loi 
inconsistently,  as  he  had  heard  them  from  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  wascinr|ii 
with  having  committed  an  act  of  fully,  rendered  even  criminal  by  not  haviaedsl^ 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  solen^n  warning  which  the  hon.  member  had  ton 
pleased  to  give  upon  the  subject.  The  hon.  gentleman  declared  that  there  hadbn 
persons  who  liad  foreseen  the  consequences  of  the-e  measures,  and  that  they  hsd 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  of  those  consequence  «(  but  that,  notwitbstaadiariB 
their  efforts,  he  had  neglected  their  warningrs,  and  that  he  was  therefore  tobeWi 
responsible,  first  for  all  the  iniquity  of  the  Act,  and  secondly  fur  persevering  ia  tb 
measures  after  he  had  been  favoured  with  such  advice.  The  hon.  member  did  M^ 
indeed,  nume  hini^^elt  as  one  of  the  pro]>hets;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  terlhM 
the  hon.  member*s  aim  was  quite  as  much  to  ext(»l  his  own  powers  of  vaticiartiMi 
as  to  expose  the  defeirt  of  judgment  in  others.  To  go  bacV  to  1819,  he  vaiiki 
merely  a  member  of  parlianicnt,  and  had  been  invited  to  lielong  to  a  coamitM 
whieh  was  to  he  appointed,  in  onier  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  done  under  tfaetks 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country.  There  were  only  three  courses  to 
The  first  was  tliat  whieh  had  been  pniposcd  by  Mr.  Western.  That  hon.  ^ 
then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  proposed  that  the  paper  monev 
be  kept  at  the  height  at  which  it  then  was,  in  order  to  ensure  the  continosBced 
war  prices,  and  by  which  it  was  maintained,  that  all  the  consequences  which  M 
resulted  from  his  bill  might  have  l)een  avoided.  The  second  courae  that  wtl/^ 
have  been  taken  was  one  which  had  been  suggested  by  some  gentlemen,  and  «■ 
nothing  less  than  that  there  should  be  an  actual  and  permanent  depreciation  eftkf 
standard.  rSome  gentlemen  at  that  period  maintained  that  there  had  been  a  rirtod 
and  actual  depreciation  of  the  standani  value  of  the  coinage  during  the  war,  sodtLri 
the  ounee  of  gold  no  longer  reprt>sented  the  sum  of  £S:  17 :  10^,  but  JC5.  orr*ii 
£5,  10s.;  and  they  argue<i  that  reverting  to  cash  payments  ought  to  have  bM 
aeeompnnied  by  a  paper  convertible  into  g^>ld,  but  gold  depreciated  in  amonat.  TW 
third  plan  was  that  whieh  bad  been  adopted,  viz  ,  to  revert  to  the  old  staadsidif 
the  country.  The  hon.  gentleman  exclaimed  :  **  Ay,  I  foretold  all  the  conseqacnM 
and  I  charge  with  the  guilt  of  all  the  calamities  that  ensued  all  who  did  net  •ttfs' 
to  me,  and  they  must  he  denouneefi  and  cx]K>lled  from  the  King's  councib;  fcci 
prophe^^itHl  all  that  would  hap)>en — let  justice  be  done — you  niuM  be  debased,  bccl 
exaltvd  !"  He  wi>lied  not  only 
n  au's  cbaracttras  a  pro 


Kit  only  to  defend  himM'lf,  but  to  destroy  the  boa.  ge8d^ 
pbet,  V  hid  it  was  not  his  second  object  on  thb  oeeMMli 
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establi^ih.  He  was  vain  enough  to  flatter  himself,  tliat  he  should  find  very  little 
ditiiculiy  in  showing  that  his  eluims  to  oracular  wisdom  in  this  respect  were  but 
sliallow  and  presumptive.  The  hon.  member's  bill  of  indictment  charged  the  whole 
of  ti>e  existing  dilliculties  of  the  country  to  the  Act  of  1819.  The  iion.  niember^s 
memory  i)crhup8  failed  him,  but,  at  all  events,  his  opinions  in  1822  were  not  the 
same  as  \\h>  opinions  now.  lie  would  ask  any  genileman  in  that  House,  whether  he 
could  icconcile  this  with  wliat  he  had  said  in  his  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Western  on 
that  occasion y — Tiiese  were  the  hon.  member's  words: — **  In  the  first  place  I  have 
to  remind  you,  as  I  did  Mr.  Wodehuuse,  that  ihe  Act  of  1797,  and  those  by  which  it 
was  euntiuucd,  provided  for  a  return  to  cash  payments  at  the  end  of  six  months  after 
the  making  of  i»eace,  and  these  payments  arc  not  yet  come  at  the  end  of  seven  yean 
after  making  the  peace.  So  that  tlie  bill  of  1819  was  really  a  relaxation  of  the  Pitt 
systems,  wliich  would  have  sewed  you  up  in  six  months  after  the  peace  was  made.  It 
would  iiavc  taken  away  3'our  estate.^,  even  years  ago.  And  when  you  are  crying  out 
*■  ^lMJUation,'  and  '  coutiscatiou,'  when  you  are  bawling  out  so  lustily  about  the 
robbery  committed  on  you  by  the  fundliolders  and  placemen,  and  are  praising  the 
infernul  Pitt  system  at  the  same  time,  yuu  seem  to  forget  that  these  people  always 
]>lead,  aud  very  justly,  the  Act  of  1797  in  support  of  their  present  demands.  You 
say,  they  are  receiving,  the  fund  vagabonds  in  particular,  more  than  they  ought. 
You  say,  they  are  paid  back  more  than  they  lent.  You  say,  that  they  lent  in  one 
sort  of  money,  and  are  paid  in  another.  Tliis  is  all  very  true;  but  is  not  this  per- 
fectly imfavuurable  to  the  Pitt  system?  And  do  not  the  Jewish  vagabonds  tell  you 
so?  Do  they  not  suy,  or  rather  their  supporters  for  them,  that  they  lent  their  monej 
upon  the  faith  of  the  law,  \%hich  said  they  should  get  their  interest  in  cash  at  the 
peace.  The  measure  of  1819  tardidly  began  to  prepare  for  doing  what  the  Act  of 
1 797  comnianded  to  l)c  done  long  before.  What  do  you  mean  then  by  saying,  that  the 
Act  of  1797  cannot  excuse  the  measures  of  1819?  Common  sense  would  suppose 
you  to  mean  that  tiic  former  Act  could  not  excuse  the  latter  for  coming  so  late;, 
coidd  not  excuse  it  for  not  coming  to  execute  justice  upon  the  hare  and  pheasant 
gentry  seven  years  ago,  agreeably  to  *•  good  faith'  with  the  Jews,  and  the  *  dead 
weight.'  This  is  the  way  in  which  common  sense  would  interpret  your  words; 
but  you,  the  great  Ks>ex  btatesman,  despise  the  interpretations  of  common  sense." 
^Vas  the  distress  of  the  country  attributable  to  the  Act  of  1819,  or  was  it  possible  to 
avuid  that  Act?  Let  the  hon.  member  decide  ihe  question:  *'  The  point,"  he  said, 
'*  wc  hid  attaineii,  was  poor-rates  of  £8,000,000  a  year,  and  labourers  in  rags,  and 
drinking  water,  and  driven  out  of  the  farm-liouses  and  winter  subscriptions  for  the 
hou>ele>s,  and  men  chained  to  carts  drawing  gravel — that  was  *  the  point  we  bad 
attalne<l.'  You  will  please  to  bear  that  in  mind.  If  the  devil  himselt  had  been  the 
author  of  tlie  system,  he  could  not  have  bnuight  us  to  a  much  worse  point;  and  yet 
the  great  subject  of  your  lamentation  is,  that  this  system  was  not  persevered  id. 
However,  the  question  is,  >%as  it  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  uphold  that  sys* 
ti*m?  You  say  it  was — I  say  it  was  not.  And  this  is  a  great  question;  because 
you  and  ma!iy  others  arc  wanting  to  bring  the  system  back.  1  shall,  hereafter, 
show  the  folly  and  injustice  of  what  you  call  your  remedy;  but  I  am  here  to  show 
that  the  government  had  not  the  power  (if  it  meant  to  preserve  itself)  to  uphold  the 
base  paper  system.  At  the  time  when  PecPs  Bill  was  ]>assed,  the  country  was 
Actu.illy  upon  the  eve  of  open  rebellion.  It  was  not  six  Acts  that  quieted  the  people, 
but  low  [prices.  The  most  populous  parts  of  the  kingdom  could  not  be  kept  from 
rising  in  arms,  with  the  price  of  provisions  what  they  had  been  during  the  war. 
Manufactures  must,  in  a  great  measure,  have  ceased,  when  the  markets  of  the  world 
became  o{>en  in  cons(;quence  of  peace,  if  our  price  of  food  had  not  been  lowered.  If 
the  vile  and  foolish  corn  bill  had  not  proved  a  dead  letter,  the  manufactures  must 
have  been  nearly  ]>ut  an  end  to  as  far  as  related  to  export.  That  bill  was  intended 
to  do  for  \hv  landlords  what  the  paper-money  had  been  doing  for  them;  but  it 
luckily  fciiletl  of  its  objects.  Have  peace  at  home  the  government  could  not,  with- 
out reducing  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Besides  this,  the  'rapid  advances* 
in  the  science  of  forjjery  threatened  to  annihilate  the  base  system  by  its  own  means. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  notes  in  circulation,  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  fur- 
|i:eries.  It  was  become  evident  that  a  stop  must  be  put  to  the  hangings;  and  yet, 
without  the  hangings,  what  could  at  all  check  the  forgeries?    Then,  again,  it  wai 
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as  clear  as  daylight  that,  in  case  of  war,  our  enemies  would  Attack  in  in  ov  •*■ 
old  way  with  regard  to  the  French  assignats.  That  thej  could  do  it  wu  ctidat, 
and  it  was  not  less  evident  that  the  whole  tiling  might  at  nny  time  be  puflidoaitf 
a  very  trifling  exi)ense.  I  was  thought  to  be  joking  when  1  said  ao;  but  I  noir  ir> 
peat,  with  perfect  seriousness^  that  1  do  not  only  believe  the  tiling  could  have  ken 
done,  but  tiiat  it  would  ha\e  i>een  done,  if  Peels  Bill  had  not  been  passed.**  W^, 
continued  the  riglit  hon.  barunet,  the  hon.  member  himself  did  try  **  to  pnff tte 
whole  thing  out,"  for  he  rt^com mended  as  strongly  as  he  could  the  foraging  of  lau 
paper.  Wlicn  they  considered  the  great  taleuts  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  tha  m 
rccummended  forgery  for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  the  downfall  of  the  ryaia, 
was  it  not  too  much  for  the  i^unie  man  now  to  turn  round  and  threaten  him  with  u 
indictment  for  having  brought  in  a  hill  to  guard  against  the  evils  which  the  bos. 
member  himself  had  use<i  so  miu^h  exertion  to  cause.  What  he  hail  quoted  waspo^ 
lished  in  the  year  182*2.  it  was  acute  reasoning,  and  he  had  seen  no  defence  of  ik 
bill  of  1819  equal  to  the  defence  of  it,  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  made.  Tht 
hon.  gentleman  had  proved,  that  tlie  government  had  not  had  the  power  tocootinM 
t^.c  paper  system;  that  it  had  nm  its  inevitable  conr^e;  that  bankruptcy  mufC  hs*t 
ueen  declared  but  for  the  return  to  gold ;  nuv,  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  ci^il  *v 
on  account  of  the  distress  and  suHVriiic^s  caused  to  the  industrious  poor  by  the  piptf 
system.  The  House  would  perceive  that  the  hon.  member  treated  Mr.  Weftcna 
the  great  advocate  for  continuing  the  paper  currency  at  its  then  value.  Then  va. 
however,  another  scheme  recommended  to  parliament,  which  was  to  let  theouoceif 
gold  pass  for  £.0  instead  of  i>3 :  17  :  10}-.  •  Ttiis  would  have  been  so  far  craai^fcil 
with  the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1819,  that  pai>er  would  have  been  convcrtifaii 
into  gold,  but  that  the  standard  of  value  would  have  been  greatly  lowered.  Thst 
pn)pot!ition  also  met  with  no  favour  from  the  hon.  gentleman.  All  the  indigvaliM 
and  ridicule  which  the  lum.  member  had  poured  out  on  Mr.  Western,  fell  far  ilwtif 
that  which  he  reserved  for  those  who  advocated  an  alteration  of  the  standaid.    Tht 

?:reat  supporter  of  this  plan,  the  debasing  of  the  standard,  was  a  genlleiDSB  6aa 
Birmingham,  on  whom  the  hon.  gentleman  conferred  a  title,  which  lie  believed  ib4 
ho()ed  was  still  retained.  In  all  the  controversy  which  he  hod  carried  on  with  Ua. 
the  hon.  member  never  called  him  by  any  other  name  than  **  My  IjoH  Little  SbilUn^.' 
His  lordship  had  published  long  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  but  the  hon.  gentlensBi 
contempt  for  him  wa^  such  that  he  would  never  reason  with  him,  and  had  ahrs^i 
thrust  all  his  arguments  :L»ide  as  the  trash  of  *^  My  I^rd  Little  Shilling.**  The  boa 
member  had  also  addressed  a  hotter  to  Lord  Folkestone,  whom  he  had  describid  M 
taking  wider  views  on  the  suhjiMtt  of  the  currency  than  any  other  member  of  pviisr 
ment.  b)rd  Folkestone,  notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of  his  views,  propiaedt 
dehaseuient  of  the  standanl.  The  hon.  memln^r  for  Oldham  had  referred  to  tbf 
noble  lord  in  one  of  his  most  characteristic  ])apers.  He  said,  '*  You  have  bomi«id 
from  me  one  or  two  sound  principles;  but  the  application  of  them  is  all  yonr  ovi. 
Your  arguments  are  altofrether  yours,  and  are  of  the  weakest  description."  Tk» 
hon.  gentloman  (eontinued  Sir  UtdHTt)  went  on  to  show,  that  the  difficulty  of  revfft- 
iog  to  the  anrient  standanl  was  very  gn\it,  and  he  had  opposed  all  these  plsni  fcr 
reducing  the  standard  in  a  nu)st  able  manner.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  tht 
country  mu^t  resume  payments  in  g<dd.  and  must  return  to  the  ancient  standssA: 
and  what  then  was  the  diilorence  between  the  h(»n.  gentleman  and  himselt'?  Tte 
diHerenee  was  thi:>.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that,  on  resuming  cash  paymentk^e 
must  resume  the  ancient  standard,  but  must  at  the  same  time  proceed  foiriblv  tor^ 
duee  the  delit;  and  that  we  must  resume  the  (*hureh  lands  [Mr.  Cobbett  said,  be  bid 
made  no  surh  proposal  in  that  Mouse].  Oh,  no;  there  was  nothing  of  that  kiad  is 
the  pr(*s«^nt  resolutions,  but  he  considered  the  hon.  gentleman  as  a  public  man:  sad 
if  he  achtptcd  any  line  of  argument  out  of  the  House  ditferent  from  what  he  used  is 
tiie  House,  he  wcmid  hohl  hiui  responsible  there  for  the  language  the  hon.  menbcr 
used  [*•  No,"  from  Mr.  C<»blK.'tt].  He  said,  yes.  There  was  no  public  man  whohirf 
claiuKMl  to  exerci.-e  any  influence  over  the  public  mind,  for  which  he  wa5  not  lobt 
held  respon>il)le.  Tlie  hon.  gentleman,  then,  was  an  advocate  for  revertinc  to  ilw 
aneient  standard ;  but  he  pro]iosed  with  that  a  foreilde  retluctinn  of  the  inierevc  •«£ t^ 
national  liebi.  nr  rather,  a  refiKtl  to  pay  the  jui^t  amount  of  interest.  He  said,  that  ef 
paid  too  much  to  the  public  creditor.     The  only  other  point  of  diiferenee  belwfca  hia 
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and  t)ic  hon.  gentleman  was,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  said  that  the  country  could  not 
atfonl  to  pay  pensions  and  large  salaries,  and  they  must  Ik*  reduce<l.  But  there  was  no 
man  in  parliament  who  would  sn]>port  a  propositiuu  similar  to  that  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tlenian.  lie  was  like  the  rhtunix  of  Cowley,  "  a  vast  8i>ecies  alone/'  He  certamly 
hail  not  afiopteil  the  htm.  member's  views,  and  never  had  proposed,  and  never  would 
propo<«e.  any  measure  which  was  a  hreach  of  public  faith.  But  what  did  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman say  in  answer  to  Mr.  West«*rn  ?  **  When  you  are  crying  out  for  confiscation 
and  siKiliation,  by  bawling  out  alniut  robbery  committi^d  by  the  public  creditor,  you 
forget  that  these  men  always  appealed  to  the  Act  of  17i>7,  and  very  justly."  Thus 
the  hon.  gentleman's  own  o])inion  was,  that  the  public  cre<lil«>r  relietl  "very  justly" 
on  the  Art  of  IslO,  for  repayment  of  his  debt  in  gold.  With  what  pretence,  then, 
could  the  hon.  gentleman  pn»pose  to  red  nee  that  debt?  He  would  next  refer  to  what 
the  h(m.  gentleman  had  said  about  the  condition  of  thelabouriug  classes.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  read  a  resolution  of  certain  magi>tra(es  of  Hampshin.*,  which  he  said 
was  a  eonse(pu>nce  of  the  Act  of  \H\[).  But  the  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  have  con- 
trasteil  the  situation  of  the  lubourin^^  classes  when  that  resolution  was  passed,  with 
their  situation  in  1H1!).  ^Mn  IKI!)/'  said  the  hon.  memlxT  for  Oldham  (and  Sir 
K,  Peel  :iQ:;iin  (juoted  7'he  lieisister  to  the  following  effect),  "  the  poor-rates  were  eight 
millions — the  labDurers  were  in  rags — they  were  chained  to  carts — they  had  been 
banished  from  the  farm-hon>('s — they  had  no  plac-es  but  the  worst  hovels  to  dwell 
in — and  if  the  devil  himself  li:id  invented  a  system,  he  could  not  have  invented 
one  of  greater  suffering  than  that  of  which  he  was  lamenting  the  conse(|uence.*'  He 
ha<l  followed  the  lion,  gentleman  with  the  closest  attention,  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
only  point  of  ditK'rence  between  him  and  the  hon.  gentleman  was  not  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  resuming  the  ancient  standard,  but  as  to  the  policy  and  justice  of  oiher 
concomitant  measures.  The  hon.  member  re:^uired  that  the  national  establishments 
nhould  he  fortliwith  riMlncod;  and  l>ecause  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  not  made 
that  retlndion,  and  l)ecause  he  iiud  not  maile  the  proposition  to  reduce  the  interest 
of  the  debt,  which  no  hon.  member  had  miule,  or  had  the  courage  or  the  dishonest j 
to  make;  iK^eause  he  had  not  mude  the  proposition,  the  hon.  mcml)er  now  move<lan 
addre<s  to  the  Crown  to  rem'.)ve  him  from  the  IVivy  Council.  He  would  not  make 
any  such  proposition,  and  he  would  rather  be  dismissetl  from  ten  Privy  Councils,  if 
that  were  pos.^ble,  than  mike  such  a  proposition.  He  was  to  be  dismissed,  too, 
because  he  had  not  made  such  a  pn)po*>ition,  when,  according  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
hims<>lf,  the  public  crwiitor  relied  on  the  Act  of  171)7,  and  relied  upon  it  "very 
justly."  There  was  not,  then,  a  shadow  of  ditference  between  him  and  the  hon. 
mernlH^r ;  they  both  agreed  that  the  ancient  standanl  should  bo  resumed,  and  that 
the  [)ublic  criilitor  was  entitled  to  expect  justice,  and  not  to  be  fleeced.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  thiit  sini>cun>s  shouUl  be  reduced.  If  there  were  any  sinecures,  lei 
them  be  rtKlueed ;  but  let  no  man  cherish  the  notion,  that  any  relief  which  could  be 
obtained  by  the  reduction  of  sinecures  would  be  of  the  least  avail.  It  would  be  like 
a  drop  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  were  in  fact  no  sinecures  to  abolish.  He  was 
rearly  to  reduce  establi.-^hments,  not  to  the  nominal  state  of  any  former  period,  but  to 
that  state  which  was  eom]»ati:)ic  with  the  present  Si*curity  of  the  public,  and  the 
honour  of  the  country.  So  nuii-h  for  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman — the  public, 
plau'iiblc,  parliamentary,  grou:i(ls  of  the  motion!  The  other  hon.  member  for  Old- 
ham had  H'fcrreil  to  the  answer  he  ha4l  ri'turned  to  the  representations  made  of  grt*at 
di.-^tre^s  in  ls>J<).  and  to  his  taking  no  means  to  remove  that  di*ttrcss.  Hut  at  that 
very  time  he  had  sent  ju'ison^  to  Burnley,  Blackburn,  and  to  other  districts  of 
Lancashire,  to  make  cncpiiries  into  the  distress,  and  he  had  given  them  authority, 
where  the  distn'>s  was  most  severe,  to  relieve  it;  but  they  were  instructed  to  say 
notliing  of  that  authority,  and  indiH'd  to  be  careful  not  to  allow  it  to  be  known  that 
they  wen'  agents  of  government.  If  that  had  l)een  publicly  proclaimed,  the  whole 
(»bject  of  the  enquiry  would  have  been  deteatc<l,  and  i)crs<mal  exertions  on  the  part  of 
thfi'ie  who  were  on  the  spot,  would  have  been  greatly  ridaxcd.  It  was  often  necessary 
ff>r  the  government  to  conceal  it«  intentions  of  relieving  distress,  otherwisclts  objects 
wouhl  be  defeated.  I  le  denieti  diat  the  expressions  of  the  letter  of  1829  betrayecl  any 
inditl'erence  to  the  distress  of  the  ])eo]de.  He  had  promised  to  bring  those  com- 
plaints under  the  consideration  of  tlie  government,  and  he  had  dune  so,  but  ho  could 
not  disclose  or  reason  upon  the  plana  of  relief.     Sup[>osc  part  of  the  plan  of  relief 
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to  be  a  reductioQ  of  taxation,  how  could  he  prematarelv  mentioa  that?    Hit 
not  enter  into  details  to  refute  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  thought,  bccaie  diilnH 
existed,  and  because  relief  was  not  instantly  promised,  and  the  inode  of  idicf  d- 
plained,  that  therefore  public  men  were  to  be  dismissed  from  the  ooddcUs  of  tht  kiif . 
But  what  was  the  real  object  of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member?     The  boo.  OMete 
well  knew  that  he  had  not  laid  any  parliamentary  grounds  for  hU  motion.    Tfaehn. 
member  said  he  anticipated  a  larg^  majority.     The  hon.  member  expeeted  Btnrk 
thing.     The  hon.  gentleman  knew,  that  a  motion  so  eminently  abaunl  had  nochioei 
of  success.     The  best  answer  to  his  motion  was  that  incredulous  bunt  of  laofkiff 
with  which  his  first  announcement  of  it  was  greeted,  and  which  would  bavt  piM^ 
t rated  any  integuments  lesis  tough  than  the  skin  of  the  hon.  member.     The  km. 
member  knew  |)crfectly  wetl,  that  it  was  hopeless  to  esmect  that  the  Home  of  Cat- 
mons  would  inflict  any  censure  on  one  man  for  the  faults  of  a  whole  ptriisiMftft 
when,  in  the  course  of  repeated  discussions  during  seven  years,  only  fifteen  dhmsi 
could  be  found  in  the  parliament  to  dispute  or  doubt  the  proposition  on  whick  lir 
bill  of  1819  was  founded.     He  knew  that  the  House  was  opposed  to  the  BMtiaBflf 
the  hon.  member;  but  he  would  state,  without  any  delicacy,  what  he  briievcd  tobt 
the  real  motive — the  unavowed  object  contemplated  by  the   hon.  gcnlieniSB.Bft 
motion  whicli  connected  his  (Sir  Robert  PeeFs)  name  with  all  the  ealamities  of  iW 
country,  and  all  the  distresses  of  the  labouring  classes.     If  he  had   tidscn  saoCkr 
course,  he  was  not  mad  enough  to  believe  that  he  could  have  escaped  the  indigutiai 
of  the  hon.  gentleman.     Suppose  he  had  agreed  with  his  hon.  and  much  TcnflHid 
relative,  from  whom  he  had,  on  that  occasion,  the  misfortune  to  diflbr— >sappoK  ht 
had  agreed  that  the  continuation  of  the  issue  of  paper  money  was  safe — soppoM  ht 
had  not  avowed  the  opinions  he  entertained,  could  he  have  escaped  the  boo,  gmk- 
man^s  censure  and  vitu()oration  ?     In  one  of  the  hon.  gontleman^s  books— the  volanc 
for  1819 — he  found  a  letter  addressed  *^To  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Baronet  and  Cocros- 
weaver."     ^* Cotton-weaver!''     There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  seorrililT 
more  diiigraceful — nothing  which  was  so  offensive  in  the  organs  and  instronnlf  of 
party — us  that  scurrility  which  sought  to  depreciate  a  man  because  be  hsd  isisd 
himself  from   obscurity  by  his  own   talents  and  exertions.     The   hon.  ntsbe 
addressed  his  letter  *'  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Uartmct  and  Cotton-weaTer."    Wlmlftt 
hon.  gentleman  wunte<l  to  get  into  parliament,  he  did  not  disdain  the  assistsarraf 
a  cotton-weaver.     There  were  no  men  who  were  more  distinguished  for  a  ynipt 
deference  to  mere  rank,  than  those  who  assailed  it  with  scurrility,  and  aSselid  n 
be  superior  to  all  prejudices — to  he  the  chosen  champions  of  liberty  and  eqoality.    t 


was  to  them  the  most  grievous  offeuce  that  any  man  should  emerge  from  tbsl  ch 
amongst  which  they  were  dci^tined  to  remain.  They  taunted  him  with  the  ohstsii? 
of  his  birth,  as  if  they  were  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  Courtcnayt  ssi 
Montmorcncies :  but  no;  if  they  were,  they  would  be  too  generous  to  despise  tkat 
who  hud  opened  for  themselves  the  avenues  to  fame  and  eminence.  The  lUustrisA 
blfKid  which  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  really  noble,  made  tbem  tno  generoat  n 
bej^rud^e  oth'Ts  the  reward  of  their  own  exertions,  and  the  public  honours  wUrk 
industry  and  inteirrity  could  command.  To  make  it  a  matter  of  reprnaefa  In  ssf 
man  that  he  was  of  humble  origin,  denoted  nothing  but  inherent  vulgarity  of  Biial 
And  in  this  age,  and  with  the  principles  of  government  now  prevalent,  to  taMirii 
man  that  he  hud  raised  himself  to  a  station  of  eminence  by  his  own  exertions  and  ka 
own  tuleiit<i,  rffiected  discnniit  on  the  author,  and  not  on  the  object  of  the  calmssf. 
So  far  from  that  taunt  causing  him  any  shame,  he  felt  only  proud.  He  |Moli.wi^ 
the  greatot  respect  for  those  who  could  boast  of  hereditary  honours;  but  he  piufild 
etpial  re<)K>cM  for  those  new  families  wliieh  had  been  raised  to  distinction  by  tkr 
virtue  and  talents  of  their  founder.  l(e  hud  hail  the  misfortune  to  difl^  fran  kii 
father  on  the  (piestion  of  tho  currency;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  ksw 
spared  him  had  he  adoptotl  the  opinions  of  one  whom  he  was  bound  to  mpert. 
And  he  wouM  here  remind  the  seconder  of  the  motion,  who  put  the  hypnChtcieBl 
case  of  two  hnjthers,  A  and  H — A  biMng  a  fundholder,  and  B  a  landholder;  ssl 
contrastiHi  the  sufferings  of  ]\  with  the  prosperity  of  A — B  having  fuffiered  ■ 
de])r(>ci<iti(m  of  his  properly  of  twenty-five  ]H*r  cent.  He  would  remind  the  has. 
gentleman  that  he  hiuisi'lf,  the  ohj(.>ct  of  his  attack,  was  brother  B.  Tbt  qanots 
was,   wiiether,   if   he  hud    agreed   with    his   lamented    parent,    wobU    he  kiN 
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escaped  this  motion ;  and,  thun^h  he  might  have  escaped  the  public  plausible 
motion,  would  he  liuve  escaped  that  which  was  the  real,  though  unavowed, 
object  of  the  motion?  The  hon.  mtMnber  concludini  the  ]ong  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  which  he  atteni]>ted  in  every  possible  way  to  degrade  him  from  having  sup- 
ported the  bill  system,  thus:  The  right  hon.  baronet  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
letter: — *'  Now,  Sir  Rol)ert  Peel,  I  care  little  whether  you  reflect  on  these  truths  or 
not.  /  know  well  what  is  coming  (those  words  being  in  italics),  and  if  I  put  your 
Dame  at  the  head  of  this  letter,  it  is  not  to  reason  with  you,  hut  to  point  you  out** 
(also  in  italics).  What  was  the  the  meaning  of  these  italics?  Could  the  hon. 
g*^ntleman  say  they  had  any  good  object?  What  could  he  mean  by  putting  in 
italics  **  I  know  well  what  is  coming?"  and  that  his  object  in  addressing  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was,  not  to  reason  with  him,  but  to  point  him  out.  He  knew  well  what 
the  object  was,  and  no  motives  of  false  delicacy  should  prevent  him  from  doing  what 
he  believtHi  to  be  a  public  good,  and  to  declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  speculated  then,  and  was  speculating  now,  on  the  chances  of  public  confu- 
sion. The  intention  of  the  present  motion  was  "/o  point  him  ont^  He  did  not 
make  this  charge  on  light  grounds;  he  did  not  rest  merely  on  the  letter  of  1819. 
He  would  refer  to  a  later  period,  when  they  would  find  the  hon.  member  addres>ing 
the  labouring  classes,  tlie  physfical  strength  of  the  country,  and  maintaining  similar 
doctrines  to  those  to  which  he  had  just  alludi'd.  On  the  Gih  of  April  18.33,  th^ 
hon.  gentleman  recommended  the  formation,  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country,  of 
what  he  called  defence  a»sociutions,  the  objects  of  which  were  to  obtain,  in  reference 
to  the  direct  taxes,  an  ai>curate  list  of  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  all  the 
great  landowners  in  each  county;  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  when  each  of 
them  came  to  his  estate,  and  whether  he  got  it  bv  purchase,  heirship,  or  liequest; 
and  also  to  ascertain  the  ()robable  worth  of  it.  That  a  man  talking,  as  the  hon. 
memlK-T  was  in  the  habit  of  talking,  of  his  attachment  to  liberty,  should  recommend 
the  intolerable  tyranny  of  this  commission,  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and  amount 
of  pn)jKTty  with  a  view  to  ulterior  measures,  was  disgusting  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  association  was  **  to  cause  to  be  printe<l,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  a  true  |)edigrec  of 
every  great  landowner,  showing  how  much  of  the  public  money  he  or  any  of  his  re- 
lations have  receivc<l,  not  omitting  his  predecessors  for  three  or  four  generations; 
allowing  how  he  came  by  his  estate,  and  particularly  showing  whether  the  men, 
women,  or  children  appertaining  to  him,  are,  or  have  been,  on  the  pension  or 
sinecure  list,  and  to  cau>e  a  sntlicient  number  of  these  papers  to  be  circulated 
amongst  the  industrious  classes  in  his  own  immediate  neigh bourhootl,  so  that  we 
may  all  know  one  another  well.  Thi#,*^  continui^d  the  hon  member,  *'is  the  sort 
of  commission  that  is  wanted,  and  I  would  call  it  the  reckoning  commission, 
for  it  is  absolutely  nivessary  that  we  begin  to  make  up  our  accounts  and  to  have 
them  nrafly.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  us  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  ^Vhen  wc  all 
know  one  another  well,  we  shall  easily  arrange  matters  quietly,  we  shall  easily  come 
to  an  equitable  adjustment."  Now,  where  was  the  fairness — where  was  the  courage 
iu  thus  inciting  the  thoughtless  and  the  ignorant  to  acts  which  would  involve  them 
in  certain  punishment — of  adopting  a  course,  and  throwing  out  recommendatinnp, 
the  etVect  of  which  was  to  drive  men  to  des|)eration?  The  hon.  member  could  have 
no  object  but  one  connected  with  the  accomplishment  of  that  end  which  now  led 
him,  looking  to  public  confusion  <>r  **  tHjuitable  adjustment,*'  to  bring  forward  the 
prcsi'nt  motion,  in  onier  to  point  him  (Sir  Robert  Pet>l)  out  in  reference  to  this 
**  ri*ckoning  commission,*'  as  in  lt<19  he  had  |K)inted  out  his  father,  ** knowing  well 
what  was  coming.**  It  was  on  public  grounds  that  the  hon.  member  assailed  him. 
The  lion  memlKT  had  not  the  same  motives  for  attacking  him  which  he  had  had  for 
attacking  others,  lie  had  ne\erlent  the  hon.  memlK*r  his  confidence;  from  him  the 
hon.  member  hud  never  received  any  obligation.  His  object  doubtless  was  to  strike 
terror  by  the  threat  of  his  denunciations,  to  discourage  op|M)»>ition  fntm  the  fear  of 
being  signalized  u<  a  victim.  Hut  he  told  the  gentlemen  of  England,  that  their  b(*8t 
security  was  in  boldly  fiieing  ;ind  defving  these  insidious  etlbrts.  God  forbid  that 
the  hon.  member's  speculations  on  the  prospect  of  **  public  confusion '*  should  be 
realized!  He  lubouud  under  no  a])])rehension  that  they  would.  He  felt  confident, 
whatever  nii^'ht  be  the  political  diilerences  that  divided  public  men,  that  all  who 
were  interested  in  the  upholding  of  law  and  property,  would  unite  in  their  defence 
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and  put  down  sncli  attempts.    Not  only  would  it  be  the  {pvatest  ealamitj,  fcot  i 

calamity  embittered  by  the  greatest  disgrace,  to  live  under  such  an  ignobk  tynosr 

as  this. 

C4>nic  the  eleventh  plapue,  nther  than  this  ihoukl  be ; 

CViinc  sink  us  rattier  in  the  sea ; 

Cuine  rather  pestilence,  and  reap  ns  down ; 

C*nnc  God's  sword,  ratlier  than  uur  owu. 

Let  rather  Komun  come  afrain. 

Or  Saxon.  Norman,  or  the  Dune. 

In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore. 

We  grieved,  we  sigli'd,  we  wept ;  we  never  bluah'd  befoKw 

Hut  blush  indeed  wu  shuU,  if  we  su!)init  to  this  base  and  vulgar  domination;  tad 
I  for  onCf  believing  as  I  do,  when  I  read  these  cummeuts  of  the  hon.  member,  tsd 
consider  his  present  motion,  tliat  I  have  been  selected  as  an  object  of  attack  fiw  tLt 
purp<»se  of  discouraging  resistance  to  the  insidious  efforts  which  the  hon.  gvatlfxia 
is  daily  making  to  weaken  the  foundations  of  property,  and  the  anthority  of  !a«. 
I  will  at  least  preserve  myself  from  the  n'proaeh  of  having  furthered  the  objei-uU 
has  in  view,  by  any  symptom  of  intimidation  or  submission. 

[  Mr.  Cobbett,  in  rising  to  reply,  was  received  with  the  strongest  manifoftatlflv 
of  disapprobation  from  )>oth  sides  of  the  House.  Finding  it  impossible  to  pmrfff!. 
tlie  lion,  member  abruptly  resumed  his  seat.  At  this  moment  Sir  Robert  Perl  lt^ 
the  house,  and  in  so  doing  was  loudly  cheiTed.] 

The  House  dividtnl  on  Mr.  CnbbetVs  motion  :  Ayes,  4;  Noes  298;  Miyority.  291 

Lfoni  Althorp  then  pro|K)sed,  '*  That  the  resolution  which  has  been  moved  he  buI 
entered  on  the  minutes.'^ 

This  too  was  carried  by  295  to  4:  majority  201. 


MINISTERIAL  PLAN  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

Jlnb  3,  1833. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  ministerial  plan  for  the  Abolition  of  Slaverr — 
Sia  RoHKKT  Pkkl  said,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  parliamentary  etperifiKv 
he  had  never  approached  the  fii>cussi(in  of  any  question  in  which   the  imei«4i 
involved  ap])eareii  to  him  to  bi^  of  eipial  magnitude  to  those  coniiected  with  tkr 
subject  then  under  discussion,     lie  never  recollected  any  question  in  which  the  £ft* 
culties  to  Ik'  sunnoimtcd  were  so  appalling;  be  never  recollected  anyone  in  «kiri 
a  single  fulse  step  increased  the  hazards  of  the  consequences  so  immensely,  or  «hicb 
would  make  them  more  lamentible  or  more  irreparable.        He  admitted  the  jart 
claims  of  the  West- Indians  to  a  eompens;Uion — to  a  compensation  on  fair  and  cipiii- 
able  terms — for  the  losses  to  which  their  pnqiorty  might  be  exposed  in  conseqiwiw 
of  this  measure  of  emancipation;   but  he  did  not  rise  to  discuses  the  qnestioo  is  s 
partisan  of  the  West-Indian  intenvsts.     The  least  part  of  the  difficulties  which  thf 
que^(tion  involved  was,  in  his  opinion,  that  of  the  quantity  of  compensation  for  lot^a 
to  be  sustained.     It  was  certainly  no  e<msolatiou  to  him  to  learn,  that  the  proptftt 
of  the  West-Indians  amounted  t>i  £.')0,0(K),(K)O,  or  to  understand  that  such  was  thr 
extent  of  the  claim  which  tlic  West-Indians  coidd  prefer  for  compensation.    The  eot;!i' 
try  eould   very  well  settle  that  anirnint   of  payment.     Whether  the  elaim  to  y 
liquidatetl  were  £l;i,0(K).lK)(»,  or  £20,000,000,  or  whether  it  were  £90.000,000.  is 
would  not  exeee«l  the  means  of  the  country  to  provide  the  pecnniarr  compensatico ; 
but  there  %\ere  other  and  higher  interests  inv(dviil  than  this,  for  which,  if  ther  win 
.^iaerified,  no  jxiwers  on  earih  eoiiM  devise  a  conqx'nsaiion.     There  were  inteiv^t^uf 
a  still  higher  magnitude  than  any  interests  of  properly  merely,  which  could  be  ic- 
%'<dv(Hl  in  the  preM'ut  niea.snre.     When  he  looki^l  at  the  extent  of  the  revenue  ni-el 
from  the  West-In(iia  tradr--when  he  lnoked  at  the  general  state  of  the  reveniK.  tail 
when  he  considered  the  i  xi>ting.  the  long,  pnjgressive,  and  hourly  inerra.<^ing.  impa- 
tience of  the  country  \\'n\i  refen^nce  to  liseal  impositions — when  he  lo(»ked  at  tii' 

amount  of  tin*  n'\enue  that  the  government  were  putting  to  hazard an  amouat  iS 

Iea:st  of  io, 000,000  a  year,  he  could  not  but  confess,  that  the  question  in  thidit»pcc» 
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idone  iuTolved  cooBequences  that  oug^ht  to  make  the  House  most  aDzious  to  eome 
to  a  conclusion,  as  little  as  possible  productive  of  evil.    When  he  recollected  all 
those  interests  which  were  involved  in  the  question — the  interests  of  propertj  and 
the  claims  of  the  West- India  planters — he  considered  it  one  of  immense  impor- 
tance.      He  assumed,  that  he  was  addressing  a  House  of  Commons  prepared 
to  run  the  hazard  of  every  sacrifice  to  ensure  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.    Ho 
would  put  aside  the  importance  of  that  determination  to  those  interests  which  he 
had  just  mentioned,  however  strongly  he  felt  the  conseqaeoees  which  it  must  pro* 
duce  upon  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  society,  upon  the  conunercial  industry  and 
Cnancial  prosperity  of  the  country;  and  he  would  address  himself  to  the  House  apun 
that  ground  on  which  his  address  would  be  for  the  most  part  founded,  namely,  tho 
degree  in  which  the  interests  of  humanity  would  be  affected  by  it;— ho  meant  thai 
large,  enlightened,  and  comprehensive  humanity  which  was  alone  worthy  tbo  eoii« 
alderation  of  a  statesman.     He  was  confident,  that,  in  the  dedsion  to  which  tho 
committee  was  about  to  come,  hon.  members  would  not  look  to  the  mere  redemp* 
tioQ  of  any  hasty  and  inconsiderate  pledges  which  they  might  have  given  to  their 
eonstituents  upon  the  hustings.     He  was  confident  that  they  would  not  look  to  tho 
achievement  of  any  triumph  over  the  West-Indian  assemblies.    The  ol^t  of  that 
House  would  not  be  to  punish  the  colonial  legislatures,  but  to  lay  the  foundatioa 
of  future  prosperity  and  tranquillity  in  those  countries  of  which  thoy  formed  a  eon* 
ttituent  and  important  part.    Their  object  would  not  be  to  pass  a  hasty  vote  reoog-. 
nising  the  expediency  and  justice  of  negro  emancipation,  bat  to  alter  safoly  and 
prudently  the  state  of  society  in  a  hemisphere  different  from  that  in  which  thcgr 
themselves  lived ; — to  amalgamate  two  distinct  and  separate  raees,  and  supply  a  bettor 
atimulus  to  negro  labour,  than  the  old,  base,  and  degrading  stimulas  of  the  whip* 
The  object  would  be,  not  to  create  a  dominion  of  free  blacks  content  with  tbo  mere 
necessaries  of  life,  but  to  train  the  present  slaves  into  a  taste  for  tho  comforts  and 
even  for  the  luxuries  of  existence;  to  accustom  them  in  that  manner  to  the  habits  of 
honest  industry,  and  to  place  them  in  that  state  of  moral  discipline  which  would 
enable  the  House,  in  unloosing  their  fetters,  to  feel  that  it  was  not  actic^T  Inoonsitft* 
onily  with  the  safety  of  the  whites,  or  the  happiness  of  the  negroes  tliemselvee.  Wat 
that  the  object  of  parliament,  or  was  it  not  ?   If  it  were  the  objeot  of  parliament,  then 
he  was  bound  to  sav,  that  this  question  was  encompassed  with  greater  diflieultios 
than  either  the  msjority  of  the  petitioners  to  that  Honso,  or  too  m^ority  of  tbo 
£Louse  itself,  were  prepared  to  anticipate.    He  was  not  about  to  state  the  dimeoltiaa 
which  encompassed  the  question  for  the  purpose  of  propoaing  an  indofinlto  dday. 
It  was  now  in  such  a  state  that  some  step  in  advance  must  be  taken.     Greater  evu 
would  arise  from  leaving  it  in  its  present  condition,  and  from  attempting  to  sot  rid 
of  it  bv  an  indefinite  postponement,  than  by  meeting  tbo  difficnltiea  of  it  hmj^  mei 
bf  endeavouring  to  lay  the  foundation  ofa  better  and  more  stable  coDditioo  of  eodotgr* 
The  mere  circumstance  of  the  King^s  government  liavingrecommondedeaMiicipaUon, 
eonstituted  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  question.   That  reeoamendatioii  eaiea- 
tially  affected  the  interests  of  all  West- India  proprietors,  and  ouffht  to  make  them 
soosible  of  the  danger  likely  to  accrue  from  further  delav,  and  ioMd  from  aov  part 
taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  which  looked  like  shrinaing  from  tho  diffleuluct  hj 
which  they  were  surrounded.    At  the  same  time  that  he  Mid  this,  ho  folt  that  In 
setUing  this  question,  it  was  important  that  the  committee  thonld  not  be  inaenaible  of 
the  difficulties  of  another  description  by  which  it  was  environed.  In  tbo  West  lodlos 
the  great  mi\jority  of  numbers,  and  the  great  superiority  of  physical  etrength,  woro 
on  tne  side  of  those  who  were  in  bondage.    There  were  physical  as  well  at  moral 
cauiies,  which  would,  he  was  afraid,  present  obstacles  to  either  a  tpoedy  or  « tatia* 
lactory  settlement  of  the  question.    The  circumstances  under  wluch  slavery  was 
extinguished  in  Europe,  were  very  different  from  those  whieh  ezitted  at  preeent  Id 
the  West  Indies.     Slavery  was  gradually  extinguished  in  most  of  the  eonntrfei  of 
Europe,  and  also  in  the  East,  because  it  was  found  more  proAtaUo  to  tbo  naator  to 
employ  the  slave  as  a  free  labourer  than  as  a  slave.     Ho  could  not  agree  with  tho 
hon.  gentlcniao  near  him,  that  the  sole  difficulty  of  this  queatlon  arose  oot  of  tho 
operation  of  moral  causes.     Hon.  gentlemen  ml^t  amie.  that  beeauso  the  slavo  WM 
in  a  state  of  degradation,  therefore  he  was  unfit  for  freodom;  bat  then  tho  aatwor 
to  that  argument  was  easy— ^  Yoo  have  phced  the  tlavo  In  that  stato  of  dcfradop 
93-VoL.  II. 
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tion,  and  it  is  not  just  that  you  should  take  ad^'antage  of  the  wrcmg  which  job  Wit 
dune  him,  to  say,  that  becuu.se  he  is  degraded  he  shall  therefore  remain  dignddU 
ever;  on  the  contrary,  you  ought  to  rai&e  him  yoanelvei  from  that  demdatiae.ly 
instilling  into  his  mind  moral  habits  and  principles,  and  so  qualify  him  far  thilfi«^ 
(lorn  from  which  you  now  debar  him,  on  account,  not  of  his  miscoadncC,  bol  d 
yours."  He  repeated  that  this  view  was  at  least  imperfoct  if  not  incorrect;  fbrlbof 
were  physical  as  well  as  moral  causes  which  obstructed  the  settlement  of  d»  ^vf- 
tion,  and  made  it  one  of  great  embarrassment.  There  was  the  distinctioB  of  foksr. 
He  did  not  allude  to  that  as  implying  any  inferiority  between  the  UadL  ad  ikt 
white — he  merely  alluilod  to  it  as  a  circumstance  which  threw  a  difBcnltj  in  mhI* 
gamuting  the  ^«lave  i)opulation  with  the  free,  which  did  not  exist  either  in  enjeoUDj 
of  Kurope,  or  in  any  country  of  the  East  where  slavery  was  eztinguifhed.  If  htL 
gentlemen  looked  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any  other  of  the  demoemtie  StaHiBiv 
existing,  which  recognised  the  equality  of  all  classes,  they  would  find,  that  loi| 
utlter  slavery  was  nominally  abolished,  the  amalgamation  between  the  slave  sod  ihi 
free  population,  which  all  must  admit  to  be  desirable,  did  not  take  place  la  a  Ml  tf 
a  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  West  Indies,  also,  the  climate,  the  averdon  to  Ubar, 
and  facility  of  obtaining  subsistence,  were  perpetual  obstacles  to  success,  wld^  CM- 
sistcd  in  substituting  a  stimulus  for  forced  labour  in  a  country  where  aD  laboorBrt 
b<Morced.  In  other  countries  the  stimulus  to  labour  arose  fW>m  the  neeeHilTrf 
procuring  the  articles  necessary  to  subsistence.  In  the  West  Indie^  after  yon  uiy 
lish  the  stimulus  of  labour  Irom  coercion,  you  cannot  substitute  the  stiinelBili 
labour  from  the  necessity  of  procuring  subsistence.  The  labour  of  a  few  days  ii  il 
that  is  necessary  in  tliose  countries  to  procure  not  merely  the  necessaries  of  Eft,  W 
also  articles  of  luxury.  The  evidence  was  conclusive,  that  so  fertile  is  thelsadii 
most  of  the  West  Indies,  that  a  slave,  by  a  very  small  portion  of  corporal  aerim 
indc(>d,  can  obtain  all  tlmt  is  sufKcient  to  support  existence.  When  yon  ny,  Atf 
the  slave  hn^  already  a  motive  which  will  induce  him  to  better  his  condition,  jia 
say  that  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  undoubtedly  true.  He  has  got  a  tspte  fer 
iliiery,  and  thus  he  has  within  him  the  seeds  of  habits,  from  which,  with  cars  vi 
attention,  you  may  perhaps  extract  hereafter  the  stimulus  to  labour.  But  at  pwrtt 
the  elysium  of  his  existence  is  repose.  In  the  climate  which  he  inhabits,  the  gntf 
blessing  of  life  is  the  absence  of  labour— that  bbour  for  which  you  are  now  sttM^ 
ing  to  create  in  his  mind  a  .««timulus.  These  were  some  of  the  difBcnllisi  vkkk 
beset  the  settlement  of  this  question — difficulties  which  ought  not  to  indnsB  tb 
House  to  ah.'indon  the  attempt  to  settle  it,  but  which  ought  to  induce  ns  tobsiii 


for  the  fulfilment  of  the  resolutions  to  which  this  House  came  almost  nnaalaiMBh 
in  the  year  18:23!"''  Now,  he  admitted  that  we  had  arrived  at  a  state  ia  «!» 
standing  still  would  he  more  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  West  Indies  tfan  pf^- 
cee<ling  onwards.  lie  thought  that  the  step  recently  taken  by  his  Majestyls ge«in- 
ment,  in  compliance  with  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  people,  precloMlhi 
House  from  staying  where  it  now  was.  To  leave  the  slaves  under  the  inflntnttrf 
zeiilots,  who  would  be  daily  dunning  into  their  ears,  that  for  a  certain  nmntey 
years  emancipation  was  not  to  take  place,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  their  ^itt 
proi)netors;  to  add  that  new  subject  of  agitation  to  those  which  alreedy  esiini 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  to  expose  the  colonies  to  danfrers  more  aggravated  thn  asv 
of  those  in  which  they  were  involved  at  present.  Did  he  deny  the  competeaw  ■ 
parliament  to  deal  with  this  question  ?  If  he  did,  that  would  at  once  he  a  fitfsl  t^ 
jection  to  these  resolutions.  But  he  who  had  voted  for  the  resolutions  of  183X  sa< 
that,  too,  u|K)n  due  deliberation,  was  not  prepared  to  dispute  the  constitutionni  i^ 
of  the  Im{)eriu1  legislature  to  deal  with  this  question—"  Shall  the  necro  popahuei 
of  the  West  Indies,  amoimting  to  800,000,  remain  longer  in  a  state  of  stavcfy  orj  "" 
He  readily  admittetl  that  tlierc  was  a  difference  between  the  question  of  i~ 
th»'  slave  fradi*.  and  that  of  abolishing  the  existence  of  slavery.  The  slave 
carried  on  upon  the  open  sea — the  slaves  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  main  land; 
yet  the  course  taken  by  parliament  on  the  slave  traiie  did  certunly  aflcct  the  '"^^ 
of  the  proprietors  of  slaves  quite  as  mucli  as  the  present  resolnliuns.     The 
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ment  also' of  a  system  of  slave  registration,  by  the  authority  of  the  Tmferid  Parlta^ 
ment,  affected  the  internal  regulations  of  the  colonies.     It  did  not,  in  point  of  fiidt, 
affect  them  directly;  but  in  regulating,  that  it  should  be  necessary,  to  give  Yaliditv 
to  any  encumbrance  upon  an  estate,  that  all  the  slaves  upon  it  should  be  registered, 
the  legislature    unquestionably  interfered  with  the  domestie  eoonomy  of  every 
estate  in  every  colony  in  which  a  slave  existed.      Indeed*  it  appeared  not  only 
reasonable,  but  natural,  that  in  a  case  affecting  800,000  of  the  king*s  suljecti, 
there  should  be  a  power  in  the  king  and  in  the  parliament  to  make  regulatioiii 
for  their  safety  and  i%'ell-l)cing.     If  that  power  did  not  ezbt  in  the  kmg  and  In 
the  parliament,  what  would  be  the  result?    That  each  colony  would  have  to  decide    • 
(or  Itself  whether  it  would  abolish  slavery  or  not  within  ite  eonflnes.    The  riffht 
to  abolish  it  or  not  being,  then,  vested  in  each  colony,  wonld  lead  to  aoeh  a  vane^ 
of  n'gulations,  so  pregnant  with  danger  of  every  description,  that  all  of  them  would 
be  glad  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  the  eonflictinflr  dedsionp 
of  each  other.    Besides,  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  not  eompetent  to  decide  thte 
question,  all  its  present  discussions  were  vain — for  there  was  undoubtedly  power  in 
each  colony,  if  it  disputed  the  authority  of  parliament,  to  obitmet  its  deriffu.    He 
therefore  admitted  the  right  and  the  competency  of  the  Imperial  Icglsuitiire  16 
dispose  of  this  question ;  but  still  no  man  could  feel  more  strongly  than  he  did,  the 
indispensable  necessity  for  our  succe.<s,  that  we  should  dispose  oif  it  with  the  assirt* 
ance  of  the  Colonial  legislatures,  and  with  the  ooncurrence  of  the  great  body  of  the 
West- India  proprietors.     Now,  the  first  resolution  of  the  right  hon.  seeretaij 
opposite  was,  **  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  immediate  and  effiMsCoal 
measures  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  edoniea,  nnder 
such  provisions  for  regulating  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  as  may  eomblne  tbetr 
welfare  with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors.**     Now,  upon  the  practical  eoone 
necessary  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  he  should  express  his  oplidons  fidrly,  m 
he  was  no  partisan.     He  would  at  once  frankly  say,  that  nothing  eoold  be  more 
fatal  to  the  proper  settlement  of  this  ouesdon,  than  to  connect  it  widi  Pftrtr  eon* 
riderations.     His  opinions  were,  he  believed,  the  opinions  but  of  a  small  muiority 
in  that  House;  but  even  if  he  were  told  that  the  nnanlmons  foiee  of  the  people  or 
England  demandl^d  immediate  emancipation,  and  that  a  g^reat  majority  of  that  Hooae 
would  be  contented  with  nothing  less,  he  would  say,  that  such  a  fliet  woald  not 
release  him  from  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty — namely,  to  state  Ms  oploioa 
of  what  was  the  fittest  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  present  emergency.    Two  plana 
bad  been  proposed  to  the  committee,  as  the  oonsecinenees  of  tUs  first  resolntlon. 
Each  of  tliem  was  proposed  by  high  authority.    One  was  proposed  far  the  praent 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Colonies ;  the  otlier  by  a  noble  lord,  who,  tbongh  ne  lai 
held  a  subordinate  office,  had  acouired  much  gpneater  experience  as  to  edo&l  aftin 
than  the  right  hon.  secretary.    One  of  them  advised  immediate  emaneipallon ;  tte 
other  proposed  ultimate  emancipation,  with  a  system  of  eoeroed  labour  nir  the  next 
twelve  veara.    Now,  if  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  seeretary  were  adopted,  he  doabtid  ■ 
the  policy  of  passing  his  resolution  in  the  words  in  wbleh  it  was  eou^ed  at  pnoacDL 
lie  dotibted  the  policy  of  using  the  words  ''Immediate  and  eflbetnal  nMaaoras  abdl 
be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  oc^onles.*    Thoae  woidl 
were  calculated  to  raise  expectations  which  the  plan  of  the  r^t  boo.  seereCary  ly 
DO  means  warranted,  snd  that  was  a  g^reat  evil  in  cstaUMiInf  a  preHminaiy  rasohi. 
tion.    He  admitted  that  this  obicction  was  an  objeetion  of  terms  n^lier  than  of  tnb^ 
stance ;  but  still  he  contended,  that  the  first  ImprMsion  of  any  man,  npon  reading  ikb 
resolution,  and  especially  the  first  impression  of  an  Illiterate  and  Ignorant  uuaL 
wonld  be  this — '^  You  never  meant  to  subject  me  to  eocrced  labour (br  twelve  yean? 
He  thought  that  measures  must  be  taken  on  this  suMeet  without  Miy,  and  thnt 
slavery  must  be  ultimately  abolished  throughout  the  afng'a  dominlona;  but  if  hi 
were  inclined  to  accede  to  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  aeeretaiy  (whUeb  he  waa  nol}« 
he  should  say,  that  the  tenns  in  which  the  right  hon.  aeeretaiy  Kad  eoudbedUl 
resolution  were  impolitic.    He  thought  that  the  nmctioil  llbertj  aeeursd  hj  Ai 
subsequent  resolutions  should  exceed  rather  than  ftul  short  of  die  expeaatlonaraMI 
bv  the  resolutions  which  went  foremost.    In  the  wmds  of  that  resomtioB  He  ilMittl 
iike  to  see  an  alteration,  but  he  wonld  not  move  any  amendment ;  be  would  not  tsmft 
suggest  any  form  of  words;  uut  he  would  merd|y  aay,  that  In  hla  ophdoa  > dhtfmi 
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and  unanimous  assurance  should  be  g^ven  by  the  House  of  Cocomoas*  that  it  vooU 
support  his  Majesty  in  maintaining  the  public  tranquillitjt  and  in  raitKins  to  Ike 
utmost  any  opposition  which  might  be  made  io  any  quarter  to  carrying  tUi  law  ian 
full  etrect.  Such  an  accomi>animent  to  the  words  of  the  original  resolution  he  tboii|fal 
would  be  productive  of  good.  If  the  House  of  Commons  sliould  detemaioc,  fnt, 
that  it  liiis  the  power  to  decide  this  question,  and  that  it  will  authorize  the  kain'i 
government  to  apply  itself  to  the  adjustment  of  it;  and  should  determina  actt  ui 
recognise  the  principle  of  compensation  to  the  West-Indian  proprietors;  Umb  it 
would  huve  taken  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  would  hava  armeil  the  goverDBcsi 
with  satisfactory  powers  to  settle  this  question.  By  the  resolutions  passed  io  Msv, 
18'id,  the  House  merely  pledged  itself  to  take  preliminarj  measures  to  qaalify  ite 
slave  for  the  possession  of  freedom.  The  second  resolution  which  Mr.  Ouaisi 
proposed  was  to  this  effect : — "  That  through  a  determined  and  panercriac^  hiu  tt 
the  same  time  judicious  and  temperate,  enforcement  of  such  owaaureay  this  Hook 
looks  forward  to  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  slave  pftpuls!'*'", 
such  as  may  prepare  them  for  a  |)artici|)ation  in  those  civil  rights  and  priTikga 
which  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  llial  this  Ummc  it 
anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur|)ose,  at  the  earliest  period  that  ihsU  be 
compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  slaves  themselves,  with  the  aalctT  of  tht 
colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  etjuitable  consideration  of  tlie  interests  of  prinii 
property.**  By  laying  down  these  principles  we  had  obtained  the  means  of  ssctliag 
this  question,  and  by  attending  to  the  pmgressive  improvement  of  the  slave  «s  ksd 
taken  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  resolutions  of  1823,  and,  in  point  of  fiiel,  tk 
only  step  which  we  could  have  token  with  safety.  lie  iiad  heard  that  it  was  ibt 
intention  of  some  hoii.  members  to  proi)ose,  as  au  amendment,  the  appointami  u( 
a  committee  to  examine  into  the  details  of  this  plan.  Such  an  amendment,  if  prn- 
l>osed,  he  could  not  support,  lie  thought  that  it  was  much  better  to  leave  cm 
details  of  this  plan  in  the  hands  of  government,  than  to  encumber  them  with  Bfelc»» 
support  in  explaining  and  amending  it.  He  could  not  vote  for  mtber  proposibas 
then  befiire  the  coniniittee.  He  could  not  vote  for  tlie  noble  lord's  propositioBMr 
immediate,  nor  for  the  right  hon.  secretary's  plan  for  ultimate,  emancipaiioB.  H< 
felt  hiuiself  to  be  so  ignorant  of  all  local  circumstances,  so  unacquunted  with  Ite 
aifuirs  of  the  coloaies,  as  to  be  unprepared,  on  the  first  bearin|f  of  these  resolaiiosik 
to  say,  whether  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  secretary  was  or  was  not  the  beM  foribi 
gradual  but  ultimite  abolition  of  slavery.  He  would  turn  to  the  plnn  of  thesobc 
lord,  which  was  a  plan  for  effecting  the  immediate  abolition  of  slaTerj.  Tho^fh 
the  noble  lord  was  reiidy  to  sup])ort  four  or  five  of  the  resolutions  of  the  right  bk 
seerotary,  he  differc>.l  from  him  0:1  others,  for  the  noble  lord  was  n  friend  to  immrfiia 
emaiK*i|Kition.  Now,  there  were  great  authonties  opposed  to  the  noUe  loid  oe  ite 
very  point.  The  ri;^ht  hon.  secretary  had  referred  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  BarU 
and  had  (juoted  the  languapfe  which  Mr.  Burke  had  used  respecting  the  luuiiliant 
to  be  placed  in  the  benevolent  doigiis  of  the  West- India  propnetors.  The  right  has. 
secretary  had  reminded  the  House  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Uurke*s  letter,  in  which  kt 
said  that  ^Mie  had  looked  to  all  that  the  West-Indian  legislatures  had  dune;  thalbt 
had  found  that  they  had  dtme  little;  and  that  that  little  was  good  for  noChiM^u 
short,  that  it  w;is  arrant  trifling.*'  Mr.  Burke  stated,  that  he  had  no  eonfdtacff 
whatever  in  the  colonial  assemblies;  he  asserted  the c«»mpeience  of  pariiancal I* 
legislate  on  these  subjects,  and  contended  tluit  the  (|uestioa  of  the  abolitioa  rouU 
only  J>e  decide<l  by  the  Imperial  legislature.  To  the  opinion  thus  given  by  Mr.  ftifi*« 
he  would  now  np{H)4i>  another  opinion  of  Mr.  Uurke^  given  on  this  question  in  ths  spirit 
of  enlarge;!,  hnm.itiity.  Mr.  liurke  said — **  Whenever,  in  ray  pniposed  nfiaaisfiiiii 
we  take  our  point  of  departun^  fnmi  a  state  of  slavery,  we  must  precede  the  dooslMa 
of  freedom  by  dl^jiosing  tlie  mind<  of  the  ohjei^ts  to  a  disposition  to  receive  it  withdot 
danger  to  themselves  or  to  us.  The  process  of  bringing  free  savages  toofdtrsa4 
civilisation  is  very  diffenMit.  When  a  state  of  slavery  is  tliat  upon  which  wcaivM 
work,  the  very  means  which  lead  to  liberty  must  partake  of  compulsion.  The  svasi 
of  men  being  ertppled  with  that  restraint,  can  do  nothing  for  themselves ;  evcirtbiif 
must  Ik*  done  for  them.  The  regulations  can  owe  little  to  comment.  Everv  'Mh 
niuiit  he  the  ereature  of  power.  Hence  it  im,  that  regulations  must  be  muiiipkei 
particularly  a^  you  have  two  parties  to  deal  with.     The  planter  joa  nuiit  al  san 
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restrain  and  support,  and  you  must  eontrol,  at  the  same  time  that  you  erise,  the 
aenrant.**  These  remarks  appeared  to  him  dictated  by  great  wisdom.  Many  yean 
had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Burke  first  advanced  those  doctrines :  but  eould  anjr  man  sav 
that  the  slave  was  then  better  qualified  than  he  is  now  for  the  poisession  of  freedomr 
That  was  a  question,  not  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  white  proprietor,  but  as  to  Um 
interests  of  the  slave  himself;  for  the  interests  of  tlie  slave  were  as  much  involved 
as  those  of  the  master  in  the  satisfactory  solution  of  this  matter.  In  the  eoune  of 
the  discussion,  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  opinion  of  dissatisfaction  eotertained 
by  Mr.  Canning  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  West- Indian  legislatures.  He 
was  compelled  to  express  his  full  concurrence  in  the  feelings  of  dissatisfaetioa  eo* 
fertained  by  Mr.  Canning.  He  thought  that  the  leflrislative  bodies  in  tlie  West  Indiea 
had  not  done  either  all  they  ought,  or  all  they  mi^t.  He  thought  tliat  mndi  of  the 
difficulty  of  our  present  situation  arose  from  tlieir  rduetanoe  to  take  measures  to 
satisfy  the  public  mind  in  this  country,  and  to  ameliorate  the  eondition  of  the 
slaves  in  their  respective  islands.  He  never  eould  see  any  olijeetion  to  oualifyinip 
the  slave  to  give  evidence  in  all  cases  in  eourts  of  Justice;  for  he  believed  that  the 
chief  security  againat  falsehood  was  in  the  croes-esandnatbn  to  which  the  slavi 
was  exposed ;  and  he  could  not  convince  himsdf  that  the  slave  was  at  preeeat 
possessed  of  that  skill,  and  talent,  and  ingenuity*  whieh  would  enable  him  le 
baffle  the  efforts  of  a  skilful  examiner  to  sift  out  the  truth  before  a  Jury  of 
whites.  The  question  was  not,  however,  whether  the  legialature  of  the  West  Indies 
had  neglected  tneir  duty  to  the  slaves,  but  whether  the  slaves,  in  point  of  iBoral  im* 

Civement,  were  fit  for  freedom.  It  would  be  no  answer  to  him  to  My,  that  the  legfai* 
ures  had  neglected  their  duty;  for  he  should  reply,  **  It  matters  sot;  prove  oally 
to  me  that  the  slave  is  fit  for  freedom,  and  I  will  eoofer  it  on  him;  but  I  will  aot 
eonfer  it  on  him  merely  because  you  tell  me  that  the  Colonial  AssembUea  have  wm 
glected  their  duty.*^  Whilst  on  this  subject,  be  wished  the  House  to  leooUeet  tho 
eloquent  langpiage  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  described  the  negro  as  a  being  with  the  mm 
and  strength  of  a  man,  but  with  the  intellect  only  of  a  emld.  **  To  turn  him  looser* 
aaid  Mr.  Canning,  **in  the  manhood  of  his  physical  strength,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
physical  passions,  but  in  the  infancy  of  his  uninstmeted  reason,  would  be  to  raise  up 
a  creature  resembling  the  splendid  fiction  of  a  recent  Tomaoee;  ihe  hero  of  wMek 
eonstructs  a  human  form,  with  all  the  corporeal  eanahUities  of  man,  and  with  tht 
thewes  and  sinews  of  a  giant;  but,  being  unaUe  to  impart  to  the  worii  of  his  haaids 
a  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  he  finds,  too  late,  that  he  has  only  ersated  a  moio 
than  mortal  power  of  doin^  mischief,  and  himself  reeoUs*irom  the  mooster  wUeh  ho 
has  made.**  On  that  occasion,  what  said  the  hon.  membei'  for  Weymouth?  He  wao 
not  going  to  quote  now  what  the  hon.  member  said  tlieii,  for  the  purposes  of 
taunting  him  with  inconsistency;  but  when  the  hon.  member  told  the  House  tlio 
other  night,  that  he  had  not  asked  for  more  for  the  slave  in  183^  because  in  his 
opinion  the  public  mind  at  that  time  was  not  prepared  for  more^  he  look  credit  to 
hinuelf  for  moderation,  to  which  it  might  be  proved  from  the  hoo*  member's  owo 
mouth  that  he  was  not  entitled.  He  would  prove  that  to  the  boa.  oMaber^  owa 
satisfaction,  or,  if  not  to  his  satisfaction,  at  least  to  his  oonvietioB.  Tlie  boo.  mooH 
ber  did  not  refrain  from  asking  more  for  the  slave,  beeanse  he  Ihoaght  that  the  slave 
would  not  benefit  from  having  more-H|uite  the  reverse.  Ho  said,  in  as  many  distloel 
wordu,  ^'  I  think  the  slave  is  not  qualified  at  present  for  freedoBH4f  ho  wers^  I  wooU 
demand  it  for  him  at  once.*'  The  very  words  the  Ikmw  member  used  were  as  foUovtt 
— "  I  now  come  to  tell  gentleman  the  course  we  meao  to  pnrsae;  aad  I  hope  I  shall 
sot  be  deemed  imprudent  if  I  throw  off  all  disguise,  aad  state  finmkly,  and  withoat 
reserve,  the  object  at  which  we  aim.  The  olijeet  at  whieh  wo  aim  is  the  oitlnetioa 
of  slavery — nothing  lesT  than  the  extinction  of  slavery— In  aothlng  less  thao  tlio 
whole  of  the  British  dominions:  not,  however,  the  rapid  tenalaatloo  of  that  state 
not  the  sudden  emancipation  of  the  negro— but  such  propantory  stepsb  saehwsasarss 
of  precaution,  as  by  slow  degrees,  andin  a  oourse  of  years,  intllttiaf  aad  qiaaKQrlaff 
the  slave  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  shall  gently  eoadoet  as  to  the  aaaihQima 
of  slavery.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  thai  we  lasaa  BOtUiw  rash— ooCblmr 
rapid— nothing  abrupt— nothing  bearing  any  feature  of  violeoeo,  than  thio— that  ir 
I  succeed  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my  desires,  eoofesscdity  saofoiaeb  ao  aaa  wM 
be  able  to  say— I  even  shall  be  unable  to  predkt—that  at  sash  miimm*  or  fai  saeh* 
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year,  slavery  will  be  abolished.      In  point  of  fact,  it  will  Defer  be  aboliihid:  It  vii 
never  be  destroyed.      It  will  subside;  it  will  decline;  it  will  expire;  it  wiD,  aiii 
were,  burn  itself  down  into  its  socket  and  g^  out.     We  are  f«ir  froiD  mwinier  to 
attempt  to  cut  down  slavery  in  the  full  maturity  of.  its  vigour^       We  nitlMr  &B 
leave  it  gently  to  decay — slowly,  silently,  almost  imperceptibly,  to  die  awej,  aei  to 
be  forgotten."      The  hon.  member  fur  Weymouth  said  ezpreisly,   '*  I  insiii  oe  tht 
riufht  of  the  slave  to  freedom.      I  deny  that  you  either  have,  or  ought  to  baiei  aaj 
property  in  him.     It  is  from  no  deference  to  your  wishes,  but  becMiae  I  think  hia 
yet  unqualified  for  the  donation  of  freedom,  that  I  now  decline  on  hia  behalf  to  Mk 
you  for  it."     If  such  were  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  member  then,  was  it  not  Me»- 
sary  now  that  the  hon.  member  should  prove  that  the  slave  ia  now  qualified  Ibr  6fe- 
dom?  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  admitted,  that  the  progressive  improveoient  of  theihiff 
since  that  lime  might  impoite  upon  uh  the  necessity  of  granting  him  freedooi;  bit 
if  he  hud  not  made  that  ])rogre.<*sivc  improvement,  if  he  remained  still  unqnaUled, 
then  it  was  against  the  interests  of  the  slave  that  freedom  should  be  eoDfemd  ifM 
him.      If  there  were  anv  force  in  this  argument  in  1823,  surelv  there  wasassMk 
force  in  it  in  ttio  year  ^833  as  at  the  former  time,     lie  had  looked  thresh  Ik 
evidence  which  had  been  collected  upon  this  subject,  and  he  waa  peciilierij  imck 
with  the  evidence  of  Captain  Elliot,  the  protector  of  slaves  at  Demermra,  who  wiMi 
w^ith  singular  terseness  and  ability.     The  leaning  of  his  mind  wns  deeidedlj agMrt 
immediate  emancipation.     He  would  not  detain  the  House  bjr  looking  for  ihM 
gentleman's  evidence;  but  his  opinion  was,  that  the  slave  was  not  in  n  mndifisn  to 
be  trustcii  with  the  power  of  lal)ouring  for  his  own  subsbtenoe.     Imfaensi  M 
been  mentioned  in  wliich  freedom  had  been  conferred  upon  the  alave  wilhoolsir 
danger  to  the  society  in  which  ho  lixed.     A  gallant  admiral  had  stated  facts  vkich 
fell  within   his  own  observation,  to  justify  tiie  inference  that  frecdona  nigta  W 
safely  granted  to  the  slave.     He  had  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Garaccaa;  bat  thaw 
were  circumstances  which  mode  that  not  a  case  in  point.     The  gnllaat  niflunl 
said,  that  frciHloiu  was  then  conferred  upon  the  slaves  who  were  labouring  ia  tht 
sugar  plantations;  but  he  adde<i,  that  the  country  was  then  divided  by  eooffielim 
factions — that  each  manumitted  their  slaves — that  the  slaves  entered  the  amy,  Ml. 
after  scr\ing  some  time  in  it,  returned  to  their  plantations  and  were  eontort  ta 
work  as  free  labourers.     In  this  case  the  severe  discipline  of  the  army  onkM 
them  for  free  labourers,  and  supplied  the  place  of  their  former  coercion.    Itenfi 
deiluction  could,  however,  be  drawn  from  what  happened  in   the  CaraecM  si  to 
what  would  happen  in  the  West  Indies.     In  Venezuela  the  physical  distiadiMi 
were  not  so  great  as  in  our  colonies;  and,  as  was  well  observed  by  the  noble  ML 
the  member  for  Liverpool,  the  slaves  did  not  constitute  more  than  an  eighth  of  Ikt 
whole  ])opulution.     Now,  it  might  be  safe  to  confer  freedom  on  tbe  suvcsvhtoi 
they  formiHl  only  a  small  minority  of  the  community,  and  yet  tbcve  migbt  be  si 
safety  in  cnuferring  it  upon  them  where  they  constituted  the  great  majority,    b 
was  not  convinced  by  what  he  had  heard  from  the  hon.  member  for  Wennoetk« 
the  present  occasion;  he  would  rather  be  guided  by  what  he  had  said  in  ISfX.    b 
would  now  come  to  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  secretary,  who  proposed  titot  lb 
slave  slmuhl  l>e  apprenticed  for  twelve  years  to  his  master  but  that  tfia  ilaii  thmU 
\h*  entitled  to  demand  his  freedom  at  any  intermediate  time,  on  tendering  a  ccrttiB 
fixed  vuluc :  hut  su])})ose  that  some  slaves  should  not  wish  to  demand  their  fnedoatf 
any  time,  hut  should  prefer  n-maining  as  they  were,  what  would  follow?     Wbv,lhtf 
there  would  >tiU  be  two  chi^scs — one  of  slaves  and  one  of  spprenticee ;  ^»«i  for  uesH 
the  wliole  >!avc  ctnle  would  have  still  to  be  eontinueti.     Would  mil  that  beafffsl 
and  ineonveuient  anomaly?     Hut  it  wa^  pn>posi*d  that  they,  in  the  present  seMsa 
shoi:ld,  hy  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Icf^islature,  make  a  law  which  was  to  apply  eqasllt 
to  all   the  colonies,  differing,  as  they  did,  in  >o  many  thin^  in  thrir  iaMfed 
government,  some  of  them  beincr  peopkni  by  Euf^lish,  some  by  Duteh,  and  echcfskf 
French  or  Spanianls.     Was  thi^  law  to  be  equally  applicable  to  tbe  Manririai»to 


Demerara.  and  to  Jamaica?  And  were  they  to  pass  this  general  net, 
thus  efpially  to  all  the  coltinies,  without  further  enquiry  as  to  wbctber  tUs  plv 
should  be  adopte<i  in  preference  to  any  other?  See  how  different  was  tbe  svtfw 
with  res])cct  to  the  mode  of  sup}N>rtinf(  the  slave  in  some  of  tbe  cokmica.  Ia  te- 
bailof^s  the  slave  was  paid  by  a  sort  of  truck  system,  in  Jamaica  be  btod  a 
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allowance  of  proyisions  given  to  bim;  but  in  each  of  tbe  cdonieB  there  wai  sodm 
peculiar  difference.  How«  he  would  ask,  could  they,  durioff  the  present  seiaiont 
arrange  all  the  details  neces9ary  for  tbe  application  of  the  praiciple  of  this  retolo- 
tion  to  all  these  colonies?  But  how  was  it  possible  ibey  could  do  lo  wiUiont  tha 
<M>-operation  of  the  colonists?  The  House  could  have  no  interest  in  creating 
angry  feelings  amongst  them,  and  their  co-operation  was  indispensable  to  success. 
The  ground  which  the  slave  cultivated  belonged  to  his  roaster,  as  did  the  house 
which  he  inhabited.  Was  he  not  to  continue  in  the  occupation  of  both  ?  If  he  wer% 
was  it  not  of  immense  importance  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  to  have  tbe  assistance 
of  the  planters?  Do  not  trust  to  them  for  granting  the  principle.  Take  that  Irom 
parliament;  but,  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  do  your  utmost  to  secure  the  good« 
will  of  the  planters.  It  might  be  said  that  the  colonial  legislatures  would  refuse  their 
assistance,  and  that  colonial  proprietors  woiuld  throw  obstacles  in  the  way;  bat 
armed  as  his  Majesty's  government  would  he,  with  the  authority  of  pariiament,  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  colonial  legislatures  and  jpropHetors  to  ooH>perata 
.with  it ;  and  the  House  might  rely  upon  their  doing  so.  it  was  an  important  part 
of  the  noble  lord's  plan,  that  it  gave  the  cobnial  legislaturto  the  choioe  of  the  inodf 
in  which  they  would  emancipate  their  slaves.  But  the  plan  of  the  fi^t  hon.  seer** 
tary  took  away  from  them  the  power  of  performing  this  act  of  graoe:  «id  m^hl 
noc  the  right  hon.  gentleman  advantageously  borrow,  if  time  were  gifcn  him  to 
consider  of  it,  that  part  of  the  noble  lord's  plan?  At  present,  yon  propose  to  gifa 
alaves  almost  all  the  privileges  of  freemen,  out  have  taken  no  prsoaamms  agUBSt 
their  abuse  of  those  privileges.  It  was  said,  that  the  government  was  lo  have  tba 
power  of  appointing  stipencuary  magistrates;  but  none  were  yet  appointed.  It  was 
proposed  at  once  to  confer  freedom  upon  800,000  slaves,  but  as  yet  no  precantioiig 
were  taken  to  ensure  success.  If  the  {leople  of  this  coantnr,  not  satisfied  with  laylqg 
the  foundations  of  ultimate  liberty,  insisted  upon  immemately  granting  it»  even  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  slave;  if  they  were  mad  enough  to  force  soen  a  prc^fect  upon  tha 
government,  they  assumed  a  responsibility  whicn  not  only  no  sans  raao,  out  no 
philanthropist,  no  real  friend  to  the  slave,  waM  be  willing  to  adopt.  It  was  a  nait 
of  the  plan,  that  all  children  hereafter  bom,*uid  all  now  su  years  of  age^  ihoula  ba 
free;  but  would  it  not  be  desirable,  even  for  the  safety  of  those  ehildrei^  themsalvM^ 
that  preparatory  measures  should  be  taken  before  eflbctinff  s6  great  a  eliaittaf  Tk0 
news  that  a  bill  had  passed  for  the  emancipation  of  the  skfas  in  tlie  cokNues  woaU 
reach  its  destination  in  September  or  Okstober,  without  any  preliminanr  poUay 
regulations  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  aood  order.  The  master  wonld  tben  faftii 
no  direct  interest  in  providing  for  the  children  of  alaves,  and  the  House  woyld  haws 
made  no  provision  for  their  custody  and  maintenance.  Bvcn  in  fonndUng  boapitahi 
DO  sudden  accession  of  children  to  be  provided  for  could  be  met  withoat  previow 
preparation.  How  could  any  man  propose  such  a  change  as  this,  tlien*  wilhmU 
changing  the  laws  which  govern  the  support  of  children  ?  Was  it  quita  aertain  iImk 
ibis  was  the  best  mode  by  which  slavery  conld  ba  abolisbed?  in  othar  aiisSi.a 
gradual  abolition  had  taken  place.  In  Sonth  America,  Bolivar  gava  llraedom  ia 
aertain  classes  of  slaves.  Slavery  had  been  aboluhed  in  soma  of  tlM  United  Statasi 
but  the  slaves  were  liberated  in  small  bodies.  In  the  state  of  New  Yorik,  it  had  beoi 
decreed  that  slavery  should  expire  in  ten  years  from  a  certain  date.  In  the  Snanlsli 
colonies  a  principle  was  acted  upon  which  did  not  apply  to  tbe  present  plan.  In  tba 
Spanish  colonies  the  slave  had  a  greater  number  or  free  days  allowed  oim  lo  woric. 
Ail  the  Saints-days  were  holidays.  In  Cuba,  too,  varioos  regulations  wars  mada  ia 
respect  to  the  time  which  they  had  allowed  to  Umnselves.  Tbejr  had  evaiy  Sandav 
besides,  and  they  were  paid  for  their  labour  on  these  days.  Th^  might  damaaa 
their  freedom  by  purchase,  or,  if  they  had  not  sufficient  moMjr  for  thisi  tkqr  aichl 
purchase  another  day,  so  as  to  have  three  days  to  Uiemselvea.  He  kaaw  not  whatMr 
such  a  principle  was  spplioable  to  their  own  colonies*  but  it  had  the  grsnt  advantagf 
of  holding  out  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  while  it  provided  for  the  gradul  aitlBatloa  of 
the  evil.  He  was  sorry  that  the  hon.  member  for  WnrmooA  oUaetad  to  tlia  slave 
paying  anv  thing.  It  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  axertmii  and  indostrj.  He  woald 
sav,  by  all  means  treat  the  slave  with  humanity;  da  not  use  the  wUp  to  forea  hha 
.o'work;  but  could  the  permanent  beneOt  of  the  skva  be  •ecoiid  without  soiia 
atimulus  to  hibour?    Look  at  the  eooscqosaoai  «£  SBiaiiclpatioa  Is  aoM  of  Iki 
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Eastern  States  of  America,  where  slavery  hod  been  aholiihed  for  some  tine.    Ii 
these  the  price  of  labour  was  hig^h ;  the  einanci|>atetl  slaves  had  every  encooragvacat 
to  labour;  no  prejudices  existed  against  them  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Slatek 
wages  were  high ;  yet  in  these  very  states,  such  was  the  def^^^ion  and  raiserr  to 
which  the  emancipated  slaves  were  reduced,  that  philanthropists  saw  no  other  nowdT 
for  the  evil  but  sending  them  to  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa.     Mr.  Dewaj,  vbio 
was  represented  as  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  slaverr  in 
America,  said,  that  &o  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  people  with  respect  to  mn  of 
colour,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  societv,  and  ihil 
the  gift  of  froodom  had  only  tended  to  diminish  their  numbers  and  means  of  svppuft 
without  giving  them  any  real  advantage  in  their  moral  and  civil  condition.    H« 
mentioned  this  circumstance,  not  for  the  ])urpose  of  throwing^  any  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  emancipation,  but  to  show  that  the  regulations  with  which  it  ongfat  to  be 
attended  required  the  utmost  consideration.     The  same  resulta  would  follow  iatke 
c(donies  as  in  the  Eastern   States  of  America  if  these  measures  were  ooodnrCri 
without  due  caution.     It  was  not  their  wish  or  their  object  to  give  domination  to tW 
blacks  over  the  whites,  but  to  pnuiuce  an  industrious  class  of  cultivators,  willing  to 
labour,  and  to  reap  the  profits  of  their  industry.     This  they  mi^ht  eflfipet  if  tbej  icted 
so  as  to  conciliate  the  good-  will  and  co-operation  of  the  colonists.     If  the  experioRBi 
now  proposed  should  fail,  it  might  have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  profKM  tf 
emancipation  in  other  states,  and  materially  affect  the  situation  of  their  slave  popQ> 
lation.     Unless  they  proceeded  with  great  caution,  they  mi^ht,  in  fact,  instcsdof 
advancing  the  liberty  only  confirm  the  slaver}',  and  do  irreparable  mischief  lo  iht 
black  population.     The  hon.  and  gallant  admiral  (Fleming),  in  the  eoane  of  tin 
debate,  told  them  that  the  blacks  in  St.  Domingo  would  not  work  on  susar  pIsBt^ 
tions,  but  that  they  were  willing  enough  to  perform  work  of  a  diffetent  aind;  ilitf 
they  raised  plenty  of  subsistence  for  themselves  i  that  they  were  not  in  r^  nr  is 
distress,  but  had  plenty  of  food  and  seemed  happy.     These  observations  of  tbe  kos. 
and  gallant  admiral  might  be  applicable  enough  to  the  question,  if  tlie  object  pnfutti 
by  them  was  to  raise  up  twenty  St.  Domingos;  but  their  object  was  not  to  ahssdosi 
but  to  continue,  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  to  enable  the  white  population  to  rniaiB 
in  the  colonics,  and  to  set  the  example  of  order  and  industry  to  the  blacks.    If  the 
))lan  should  fail,  what  would  then  l)e  the  consequence?     There  were  4,000,000 evt 
of  sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies.     SuppOM  thi* 
cultivation  to  fail  in  consequence  of  this  measure,  did  they  think  the  use  of  n^ 
would  cease  here  ?     Impossible.     It  had  become  a  necessary  of  life,  and  woaU  rtJS 
continue  in  as  much  demand  as  ever.     Now,  let  those  who  opposed  slaverr,  vb* 
were  ready  to  nm  any  risk  for  the  abolition  of  it,  to  endanger  life  and  propftly  hr 
that  object,  to  ri>k  a  revenue  of  £.'>,000,000 — let  them  consider  what  might  brtkr 
effects  on  slaves  of  other  states  if  this  experiment  did  not  succeed.     Theginsoi 
admiral  infurin^Nl  them,  that  free  blacks  would  not  labour  on  sugpsr  plantations.  Wrfi. 
then,  let  some  stimulus  be  provided,  to  induce  them  to  labour  in  the  cultliatioe «f 
sugar,  in  lieu  of  coercion;  or  otherwise,  while  they  emancipated  their  own  dsfr\ 
they  must  aggravate  the  miseries  of  the  slaves  of  other  colonies.     Our  colonies  aicte 
become  wildemerses;  to-morrow  they  might  be  all  reduced  to  the  same  state  bsSl 
Domingo,  but  sugar  would  continue  to  be  used.     It  hod  become  a  necessary  of  life. 
and  no  revenue  regulations  cnuld  jM^ssibly  prevent  the  introduction  of  it  into  tki 
country.     Wliat,  then,  must  follow?     If  the  cultivation  ceased  in  our  own  ralosifi^ 
other  cfdonics  would  supply  the  demand.     In  many  colonies  the  traffic  in  slaves  itifl 
cfuitinutMl.     Would  it  nfit  still  continue,  when  the  demand  for  sugar,  the  prodorvsf 
these  colonies,  would  be  increased  by  the  demand  from  this  country?     Kven  if  tkt 
.«-l:ive  trade  should  be  aboli>hed  us  regarded  other  states,  would  not  tlie  existing  •Li«t 
population  be  mon>  hardly  worked  to  supply  the  increased  demand?     It  mijtbt  bf 
said,  they  bad  nothiog  to  do  with  the  slaves  of  other  states,  that  their  hnstncts  «w 
only  to  emancipate  (h  »e  of  their  own  ecdonies.     It  might  be  so,  legally  speskiif . 
but  wa<  there  no  moral  reopon.*iibility  ?     Would  it  not  be  an  aginwatlon  of  tbee«3 
which  it  wa^  tlie  object  of  tlio^e  b(>nevolent  individuals  to  prevent  ?     If  our  esfcri* 
nifiit  should  fail,  would  not  the  failure  deter  other  states  from  following  oar  ezsmpk? 
It  had  been  said  by  tlu  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  that  no  pccuniarr  crm* 
sideration  should  prevent  their  aihiption  of  the  urinciole  of  emanciMlioa.'  Tbi 
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question,  he  said,  was  one  of  hamanity.  Thai  was  eiaetly  the  hiigiiafe  held  hf  tlit 
national  convention  of  France.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1794|  the  natioiial  eoo« 
mention  detennined  on  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  assembly  was  Jost  as  inuMtient 
to  come  to  a  diviiiion  on  the  qnestion,  as  some  hon.  members  then  appeared  to  be. 
Two  deputies  from  St.  Domingo  were  presented  to  the  representatives  of  the  natloOy 
and  were  received  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  interest  and  fraternity.  SevenI 
members  spoke  of  the  right  of  the  coloured  people  to  immediate  eomncipatbn,  and 
one  called  upon  the  assembly  not  to  dishonour  Itself  by  further  discussion.  Ttm 
assembly  rose,  and  voted  by  acclamation ;  and  the  president  pronounced  the  aboUtkm 
of  slavery,  amidst  cries  of  *^  Vive  la  RepMiquel^ — ^  Vwe  la  QmifeiUitm  NaUomaki^ 
The  deputies  were  conducted  to  the  president,  who  ffeve  ihem  the  fhitemal  Usiv 
which  was  also  given  them  by  the  whole  assembly.  Tears  of  Joy  were  In  all  eyeir- 
^  Vive  la  LiberUr'  in  all  mouths — and  Danton  made  aspeash,  in  which  he  pro* 
claimed  the  triumph  of  liberty,  and  the  downfol  of  England.  He  woi^  abitaitt 
from  detailin^^  the  atrocities  wliich  followed  in  St.  Dommao— the  House  was  wdl 
acquainted  with  them.  He  would  only  observe,  that  all  the  disordm  whleh  Iwd  bean 
described  as  occurring  there,  alsf>  occurred  in  the  French  eolony  of  GoadaioopeL  A 
general  officer,  reporting  upon  the  state  of  that  fadand  shortfy  alw  the  emaDcipalieB  tf 
the  slaves,  described  all  the  habitations  as  ruined,  all  the  proprletort  redoeed  to  a  itatt 
of  beggary,  and  the  slaves  as  having  turned  pirat^  to  attack  neutrals  and  the  BngHalli 
by  whom  many  of  them  were  taken  and  sold  as  slaves.  Sednr  this  wretehed  atitil 
of  things,  the  French  governor  attempted  to  enforce  in  Goadaloupe  the  regulitibiia 
adopted  by  Toussaint  in  St.  Domingo ;  but  he  being  a  whiter  thi^  reaistea  the  lai^ 
position  of  those  regulations.  Torrents  of  blood  were  shed ;  and,  finally,  tlavenf 
was  again  established  in  Guadaloupe,  as  a  less  evil  than  libertT  Indlaeniiilnatf^ 
given.  With  these  warnings  before  them,  he  implored  the  House,  for  the  sake  of  te 
slaves  themselves,  to  come  to  no  precipitate  decision  on  the  oueatloD.  He  imploraA 
it,  after  recognising  the  principle  embodied  in  the  first  rBaunitioii,  to  apply  It  irflh 
discretion,  and  to  take  care  that  they  did  not,  by  legislation,  inereaae  the  bardalii^ 
of  slaves  in  the  Brazils  and  Spanish  colonies,  instead  of  obtainimr  any  miti«u!oii  df 
their  lot.  Let  them  not  lay  themsdves  open  to  the  taimt — '*  Had  too  tried  yoar 
experiment  with  more  caution,  we  might  have  been  finee.*  If  tbey  proeeedej 
cautiously,  their  might  probably  have  the  satisfiwtloii — the  highest  wMeh  a  Chrltllai 
legislature— which  human  beingi — could  enjoy — of  setting  an  eiample  of  iwil 
wifiely- regulated  humanity,  that  it  was  worthy  of  beinr  followed  by  all  tfie  woitl. 
But  if  they  refused,  after'establishing  the  principle  of  Ilbertir,  to  aeoommodate  fUt 
principle  to  the  state  of  society  in  the  colonies— li  they  proved  that  the  emaadpatUi 
of  the  slaves  was  not  accompanied  with  increased  seenrity  to  life  and  pruperty*** 
If  they  induced  the  United  States,  with  two  roilllons  of  slavea,  to  persevere  la  M^ 
fusing  to  them  religious  education  and  knowledge  of  all  klodi,  fbr  fear  of  the  Mto 
they  mi^ht  make  of  it,  they  would  sacrifice  the  lotereatt  of  Eoglaad,  and  wooH 
Incur,  if  not  the  guilt,  the  grave  responsibility  of  having,  by  a  predpltaie  attcn^ 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  own  slaves,  aggraviSed  the  btrtthlpa  of  fSkntb 
who  were  exposed  to  a  more  bitter  fate  in  other  parts  of  the  wofld. 

Lord  Al thorp  concurred  almost  entlrelr  In  the  observations  of  the  Hght  bdb 
baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel).  The  only  difrereDce  between  the  eoiine  refoeiimpddl 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  that  proposed  by  govemmeiit,  waa  In  tlM  pobl 
oi^  time.  Looking  at  the  resolutions,  however.  In  every  point  of  view,  he  tlNMll 
them  the  most  desirable  for  the  committee  to  adopt,  m  he  tmted  soeh  waa  Oi 
view  taken  of  them  by  the  great  majority  of  members.     - 

Sir  Robert  Feel  then  moved,  in  order  to  mark  his  opfnUm  of  thelnipon^  ^''t 
ba«ty  measure,  that  the  word  *'  immediate**  be  eipunged,  and  the  vrord  **  cfeetoaP 
should  be  substituted.  Also,  that  the  vrord  *' altloiate*'  tboiild  be  Introdneedi  i* 
that  the  resolution  should  run,  '*  that  eflbetual  meararsa  sboold  be  takeo  to  acinM 
the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery.**  (No,  no  I)  He  should  not  proM  it  to  vdiviiloBl 
but,  as  immediate  abolition  could  not  take  plaee^  he  thoochl  the  reaohitloB  ttab 
amended  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  aeknowleoged  inteDtioiia  of  tip 
government.  • 

Tlie  amendment  was  negatived ;  the  first  leaolatloa  pat  and  afreed  |0|  'vh-'f^ 
**  That  it  is  the  ooinion  of  this  Conmittccw  tiMl  ioMMdkle  Ittd 
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be  taken  for  the  entire  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  Goloniot,  midcr  mA 
provisions  for  regulating  the  condition  oi  the  negroes  as  may  combiiM  their  wdto 
witii  the  interests  of  the  proprietors.** 
The  House  resumed.     Committee  to  sit  again. 


RELATIONS  WITH  PORTUGAL. 

June  6,  1833. 

Colonel  Davies,  after  eulogising  the  policy  of  govemmeut  with  regard  to  FortagpL 
moved,  **  That  un  humble  address  bo  presented  to  his  M^esty,  ezpreteiog  lo  Ha 
Majesty  the  regret  felt  by  this  House  at  the  continuanoe  of  hoetilitica  ia  FortogiL 
and  their  grateful  acknowleiigiiient  of  the  judicious  policy  which  hie  Mijjerty  bm 
pursued  with  reference  to  the  atfairs  of  that  country.** 

Loni  Morpeth  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Mr.  Kobinson,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  O^ConncU,  ibei 
-addressed  the  House;  the  last-named  gentleman  having  in  an  cloqaeDt  ipceei 
denounced  Don  Miguel  as  a  perjured  man,  a  usurper,  a  murderer,  and  a  tiaitorlo 
his  father  and  his  country,  signified  his  intention  to  give  the  motion  hia  moat  bcvtv 
8up]>ort. 

SiB  Robert  Peel  said,  he  could  understand  the  motives  which  induced  the  boa. 
and  learned  gentleman  to  support  the  resolution  of  the  bon.  nnd  gallant  oAeer. 
Tiie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  become  that  evening  an  open  and  eleqiMT' 
advocate  of  the  principle,  that  we  should  directly  interfere  with  the  doacitic  g»- 
vemnient  of  another  and  an  independent  country.  He  would  annihUato  in  aaoUifr 
nation  the  right  of  judgment,  and  would  give  it  a  diiferent  government,  hecauttbe 
disapproved  of  the  ruler  it  had  chosen  for  itself.  The  hon.  and  lemmcd  gcotlntta 
would  have  us  not  limit  ourselves  to  the  barn>n  expression  of  diaappmfaatioo— be 
would  go  so  far  as  to  send  regiments  to  a  foreign  country,  to  dictate  who  ahonU  be 
its  sovereign.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  advice  went  that  length.  Tbe 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  not  justify  neutrality ;  but  because  he  disapproved 
of  Don  Miguel,  he  would  resort  to  war  to  dis{>osscss  that  prince  of  hia  throne,  and 
supply  that  throne  with  a  successor.  And  this  was  the  doctrine  of  a  gentleman  vfao 
was  an  elo<pient  teacher  in  that  school  which  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  nilr. 
that  we  should  not  interfere  in  the  donie^itic  concerns  of  other  nations.  That  srboi'J 
recognised  as  their  leading  ])rincipU',  that  every  {)eople  should  be  left  to  chooM  their 
own  government.  He  thought  tliat  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  onettfibr 
most  ardent  and  eh)quent  defenders  of  those  principles;  but  that  night  the  hon.  sod 
learned  gentleman  had  contended  for  the  abominable  lyTanny,  that  we  might  ia^- 
fere  for  what  he  called  freedom,  and  th.-it  tyranny,  if  covered  with  the  veil  of  libefaiifiB, 
might  be  forced  u\hm\  people  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     If  tyranny  were  osh 


employed  to  support  liberalism,  it  ap)K'arod  that  there  was  no  tyranny  the  boo.  sad 
]earne<l  gentleman  was  not  ready  to  su])port.  There  was  no  war  in  which  he  w 
nor  ready  to  involve  the  country  for  tlie  sake  of  his  principles,  nor  any  lengtbsto 
which  he  would  not  go  to  put  down  an  indixidual  to  whom  he  was  opposi^ 
**  Rerognis(>  1  )or  Mi)riiel !''  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  '*  Was  there  ever  such  a  monstno 
pn>{Kisition  y  AVhat!  recognise  a  perjurer  and  a  rounlerer!'  Impossible!**  But  tbr 
merits  of  Don  Miguel  hiid  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  proposition  befoieihr 
House.  Admitting  that  hehad  been  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  eriroo9,  that  he  was  a  nioii»t«r, 
and  guilty  of  perjury,  what  had  that  to  do  with  the  question  whether  we  had  ob- 
served the  neutrality  we  profes>ed:''  When  the  hon.  member  f€>r  Won-ceter  spoke 
of  him  as  a  person  unworthy  to  reign,  and  as  a  person  whom  it  would  be  improfi'r 
to  reccgnise,  the  noble  lonl  (Lord  Talnierston)  hehi  up  hiji  hand  as  iriving  that  weti. 
nient  his  full  approbation;  hut  liefor«>  the  noble  lonl  did  that,  lie  should  rwtiUecribe 
opinions  of  his  colleagues,  and  particularly  of  the  noble  !•  rd,  the  Chancellor  of  tbc 
Exehe(jner.  The  CluineeUor  of  the  Kxehequer,  in  the  ilelmte  on  the  king's  fpeccb. 
before  the  noble  lord  came  into  office,  which  said  that  it  hniied  the  time  would  Wi« 
come  when  Don  Miguel  might  be  recognised  by  this  cnuntr)* — the  noble  lord  said  is 
the  debate  on  that  ^peech,  '*  that  this  i>art  of  the  speech  he  heartily  apprvvcd  ef«  sud 
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ID  h'<  opinion  there  bad  been  too  long  a  delay  in  recognising  Don  Miguel.''  [LonJ 
A 1  thorp  suid,  he  did  not  say  that  the  delay  hod  been  too  Ion*;,  but  that  the  time  hail 
come],  lie  begcred  the  noble  lord's  pardon ;  but  he  saw  very  little  ditference  between 
what  he  had  attribure<l  to  the  noble  lord  and  what  the  noble  lord  admitted  he  had 
said.  The  noble  lord  did  not  say  that  the  delay  had  been  too  long,  but  that  the 
time  had  fome  when  Don  Miguel  ought  to  be  recognised.  That  was  a  distinct 
opinion,  given  some  years  ago;  and  since  then  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  cal- 
culated to  prove  the  stability  and  security  of  Don  Miguers  government,  making  the 
non-recognition  of  it  less  excusable  on  the  part  of  the  government;  for  v^ith  his 
charaeter  that  recognition  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  I|e  would  not  enter  into 
the  character  of  l)ou  IVdro,  nor  advert  to  his  supplanting  his  father.  The  history 
of  that,  thougii  curious,  might  bo  very  unprofitable.  Uut  he  would  ask  the  House 
to  put  a^^ide  all  feelings  of  this  de«cription — he  would  a<k  them  to  look  at  the  per> 
manent  policy  of  England,  and  determine  if  it  was  a  safe  principle  to  refuse  to 
acknowK-dge  a  .sovereign  on  account  of  his  personal  misconduct  ?  He  would  ask 
them  to  be  gui<led — not  by  their  feelings — but  by  those  principles  which  must  regu- 
late our  public  policy.  The  prineiple,  that  the  character  of  an  individual  sovereign 
should  not  interfere  with  public  pidicy,  had  long  been  advocated  by  the  Whigs  them- 
selvt*^.  Discussions  on  this  subject  ha'i  taken  place  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  Mr.  Fox  had  then  expressly  declared,  that  the  private  character  of  a  ruler  should 
not  prevent  the  government  from  recognising  him.  Let  the  House  look  at  the  de- 
bate in  IbOO,  on  the  overture  made  by  the  French  Republic  to  the  government  of 
this  country,  to  enter  into  negotiations.  In  that  debate  Mr.  Fox  said: — **  I  am  not 
justifying  the  French — I  am  not  striving  to  absolve  them  from  blame,  either  in  their 
internal  or  external  policy.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  successive  mien 
have  been  as  bad  and  as  execrable,  in  various  instances,  as  any  of  the  most  despotic 
and  unprineiplcHl  govenmients  tiiat  the  world  e\er  saw.  No  man  regrets.  Sir,  more 
than  I  do.  the  enormities  that  France  has  committe<l;  but  how  do  they  bear  upon 
the  question  as  it  now  stands  ?  Are  we  for  ever  to  de])rive  ourselves  of  the  benefits 
of  fK^aee,  because  France  has  perpetrated  acts  of  injustice?  Sir,  we  cannot  acquit 
ourselves  upon  such  ground.  Sir,  we  have  heard  to-night  a  great  many  most  acri- 
monicnis  inve<.'tives  against  Buonaparte — again.'^t  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct, 
and  against  the  unprincipled  manner  in  which  he  seized  upon  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. I  will  not  makejiis  defence — I  think  all  this  sort  of  invective,  which  is  used 
only  fo  inflame  the  passions  of  this  House  and  of  the  country,  excee<iingly  ill-timed, 
and  very  im{)olitic/'  He  thought  the  language  of  Mr.  Fox  then  was  exactly  appli- 
cable to  Don  Miguel  now;  aTul  the  language  which  he  applied  to  the  character  of 
Buonaparte  mi^ht,  with  e(pial  justice,  be  applied  to  Don  Miguel.  The  simple 
<picstion  to  be  deeid(Ml  in  such  case  was  only  who  was,  def'icto^  sovereign,  who  luul 
a  suMieient  testimony  in  the  continued  obedience  of  his  subjects,  and  the  sanction  of 
the  author iticN  of  the  country,  that  he  could  maintain  and  preserve  the  usual  rela- 
tions with  other  states  ?  What  endless  disputes  would  bi>  causeii  if  the  recognition 
of  sovereigns  were  made  io  depend  on  their  private  characters  ?  They  must  not  make 
a  public  enquiry  into  the  character  of  the  government,  but  into  that  of  the  individual; 
and  if  the  character  of  the  sovereign  were  bad,  the  government  was  to  be  considered 
as  deserving  of  no  faith  or  confidence.  If  they  were  to  look  at  the  private  character 
of  sovereign^,  they  could  keep  up  no  relations  with  the  Porte.  What,  also,  could  be 
done  with  re-^pecf  to  Morocco  or  Algiers?  He  repeated,  tlmt  prineiples  of  public 
|)idicy,  and  nr)t  of  individual  character,  were  the  only  pro|)er  guides  on  such  ques- 
tions. In  the  debate  already  alluded  to,  Mr.  F\>x  had  defended  the  principle,  that 
the  character  of  H'.ionaparte  shouUl  not  weigh  with  the  government  of  England ;  and 
the  same  argnnients  mi^^^ht  be  applicti  to  Don  Miguel.  Mr.  Fox  observeil,  **  It  was 
said  (roniwell  was  a  usurper,  but  would  it  not  have  betn  insanity  in  France  and 
Spain  to  refuM^  to  treat  with  him  because  he  was  a  usurper?  JNo,  Sir,  these  are 
Hot  the  maxims  by  w  hich  governments  are  actuated.  They  do  not  enquire  so  much 
into  the  mean<  by  which  power  may  have  l)een  acquired,  as  into  the  fact  of  where 
the  power  reM<le*<.  Th.'  people  did  acquiesce  in  the  government  of  Cromwell;  but 
it  muy  l>e  sai<l.  that  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  the  vigour  of  his  administration,  the 
high  tr)ne  with  whicli  he  .•^jioke  to  foreign  nations,  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the 
character  which  he  ga^e  to  the  English  name,  induced  the  nation  to  acquiesce  in  hit 
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UKiirpation ;  and  that  we  must  not  try  Buonaparte  by  this  exmmple  **  Mr.  F«r 
scouted  the  idea,  that  if  the  government  were  not  fit  for  the  people  they  wonld  readih 
obey  it.  Mr.  Fox  said,  it  was  enough  for  us  that  the  people  did  c»bey  the  gotcn- 
ment  of  France,  of  whatever  materials  it  might  be  eompoMd.  That  principle  wm 
now  applicable  to  Portugal.  However  strange  might  be  the  choice  nude  by  tin 
Portuguese,  the  character  of  their  sovereign  was  of  no  consequence  to  other  Bitkv. 
His  Majesty^  goverunicnt  had,  in  fact,  already  decided  every  question  whirh  coald 
arise  as  to  character,  by  professing  neutrality.  We  had  determined  on  Deutnli7, 
and  the  question  was — had  neutrality  been  observed  ?  The  noble  lord  mid,  that  Im 
wishes  were  in  favour  of  Don  Pedro;  but  if  the  noble  lord  had  suflered  those  visba 
to  influence  his  conduct  after  advising  his  Majesty  to  preserve  neutrality,  he  had 
done  wrong.  After  giving  such  advice,  it  was  his  busine^  to  see  that  the  measniw 
of  ncutrulity,  as  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  nations,  should  be  enforced.  How  had 
the  government  maintuined  thi^  neutrality?  The  speech  from  the  throne dedind 
that  non-interferoncc  in  the  contest  which  existed  should  guide  this  conntry,  ud 
that  we  should  adhere  to  the  strictest  neutrality;  and  how  had  that  derlaraiioB btn 


The  noble  lonl  had  referred  to  the  cases  of  individuals,  and  mentioned  Sir  Rotet 
Wilson  and  others  who  had  cntere<l  into  foreign  service;  but  there  was  a  gmt  dif- 
ference between  individuals  entering  into  a  foreign  service  during'a  oonte»t  be!««i 
nations,  and  whole  fleets  going  from  our  shores,  to  assisit  one  of  two  conleoding  far 
ties.  It  was  not  prudent  in  the  noble  lord  to  point  attention  to  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals in  surh  ea<es,  because  the  government  had  found  it  necessary  sometisMf  to 
punish  such  individuals  as  were  guilty  of  that  very  breach  of  nentruity  which  thr 
noble  lord  quoted  their  example  to  prove  had  not  been  bniken.  The  noble  lord  had 
said  he  would  refer  the  House  to  the  speech  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh — but  how  did 
that  apply  to  the  present  case?  The  arj^ument  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  went  oieftly 
to  this — not  that  the  government  should  not  enforce  the  existing  law — not  thatthtf 
should  not  issue  a  ]>rnclaination  founded  on  statute-law,  but  that  they  shouM  ooi.  il 
the  remonstrance  of  Spain,  alter  the  law  and  adopt  a  new  course  of  legislation.  ^ 
James  Mackintosh  said,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  demonds  of  foreign  povenif 
the  ])rinciple  were  onoo  admitted  that  our  system  of  jurisprudence  were  to  bealtmd 
at  their  plea^^ure.  But  he  as  distinctly  a««serted  that  the  law,  whatever  it  was,  CMigM 
to  be  enforced.  When  the  noble  lord  dwelt  with  so  much  satisfaction  on  tbesrfs- 
ment  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  he  entirt>ly  refuted  the  arguments  of  one  of  hiion 
colleagues,  the  Judge-advocnte,  who  replied  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on  thatoecs- 
sion.  and  (Jestroyefl  every  principle  he  niuintained ;  sustaining  one  of  the  aUcst  sfp* 
meuts  he  had  ever  heanl  brought  forwanl  in  parliament  in  favour  of  this  priDa]ik^ 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  neutrality  for  individual  meml>ers  of  the  state  to  carnea 
war  after  the  state  itself  had  doclare<i  its  neutrality.  These  opinions  on  the  pri^ 
ciples  of  law  were  not  subject  to  change.  He  asked  how  those  who  contended  tfatf 
the  hostile  expedition  sent  from  this  country  was  not  at  variance  with  nevtrdilVi 
could  reconcile  that  doctrine  with  the  deliberate  opinions  of  the  great  writenoetkr 
law  of  nations.  Hut  knowing  the  distaste  of  the  liousc  for  such  references,  he  woold 
nieri'ly  read  the  summary'  of  the  opinion  of  the  Judge-advocate — a  lawyer — a  nn 
deeply  vcrsfni  in  tlie-e  matters,  who  had  made  them  his  study,  and  whose dctibmtf 
opinion,  tbus  strongly  ])ronounciHl,  couid  ^lot  be  disputed.  He  said :-*-**  On  tjf 
whole,  not  fudy  was  tb<»  weight  of  authority  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  bilL 
but  not  a  single  authority,  or  the  shade  of  it,  could  be  found  In  op|io»ition  tn  th* 
plain,  clear,  and  irrefutable  position,  that  when  a  neutral  nation  knowingly  peimimd 
the  levying  of  tnH)ps  in  its  territory  by  one  of  two  contending  parties,  and  had  ^on 
so  far  as  very  materially  to  sway  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  tht*n  such  nation  was  virtDsBf 
departing  from  its  neutral  character,  and  assumintr  that  of  an  enemy-^at  the  sane  tiatf 
in  the  worst  manner,  because  not  directly."  This  position  was  deliberately  tikra 
by  a  man  of  trreat  learning,  who  had  looke<l  into  the  authorities^ — by  a  man'ebuws 
for  one  of  the  now  bitrhcst  law-olllcers,  who  laid  down  the  principle,  •'That  if  lotf 
subject  sti  interfere  as  matcriully  to  sway  tlie  fortunes  of  the  war,  in  that  case  ilifi 
de|)arlure  from  neutrality  on  your  part,  and  it  is  worse  than  war,  bM«ufe  jbh  bv 
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eteinptfDg  yonraelves  from  responsibility."  He  did  not  contend  that  iodividnalt 
entering  into  the  service  of  this  state  or  that,  would  necessarily  call  upon  the 
government  for  interference;  but  if  the  gf>vernnient  took  do  means  whatever  to  pre* 
vent  hostile  expeditions  sailing  from  our  arsenals,  which  vary  the  fortunes  of  the  war» 
then  he  afSrmed  that,  acconiing  to  the  principles  of  the  present  Judge-adTocate,  that 
was  a  departure  from  the  established  principles  of  neutrality.  The  noble  lord 
referred  to  the  princijles  of  Mr.  Canning:  he  said,  Mr.  Canning  never  interfenNl, 
and  that  he  allowed  steam-boats  to  sail  without  men.  The  noble  lord  said,  ha 
believed  that,  with  respect  to  some  particular  vessel,  the  powers  of  Uie  law  were 
appealed  to;  but  that  Mr.  Canning  stated  that,  on  reference  to  the  law-officers,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  affidavits  presented  did  not  bring  that  vessel  within  tbestriet 
letter  of  the  law.  Without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  case  submitted  to  the  liw« 
officers,  he  knew  not  what  weight  to  attach  to  their  opinion;  and,  consequently,  he 
did  not  know  whether  the  noble  Ionics  remarks  were  well  founded.  But  there  was  a 
public  proclamation  issued  in  council,  when  Mr.  Canning  was  Secretanr  of  State,  at 
a  period  when  this  very  question  arose: — ^*Is  it  consistent  with  the  avowed  nentraltty of 
this  country,  for  English  subjects  to  demean  themselves,  in  respect  to  hostilities,  in  a 
manner  dineren  t  from  that  pursued  by  the  sovereign  of  their  state?  **  He  did  not  eara 
about  the  case  of  a  single  vessel;  but  when  a  eompliunt  was  made  to  Mr.  Canning  in  Ua 
capacity  of  Secretary  of  State,  that  British  subjects  were  contravening  the  antbori^ 
of  the  British  government — what  course  did  Mr.  Canning  pursue,  and  what  pria* 
ciples  did  he  lay  down.  Now  there  was  a  proclamation  of  tiM  une  in  council,  bearing 
d^te  October  4th,  1825,  which  was  most  imi>ortant.  It  said,  *'  Wliereas  his  MijestVt 
being  at  peace  with  all  the  powers  and  states  of  Europe  and  America,  has  repeatedly 
declared  his  royal  determination  to  maintain  a  strict  and  impartial  Deatrality  in  the 
different  contests  in  which  certain  of  those  powers  and  subjects  are  engaged ;  ami 
whereas  the  commission  of  acts  of  hostility  by  individual  sulgects  of  hb  Mf^festgr 
agaiost  any  power  or  state,  or  against  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  snljeets  of 
any  power  or  state,  which,  being  at  peace  with  his  Mi^ty,  b  at  the  same  tima 
engaged  in  a  contest,  with  respect  to  which  hb  Mi^esty  has  declared  hb  detenniaa* 
tiou  to  be  neutral,  is  calculated  to  bring  into  question  the  sincerity  of  Ms  M^lesty'a 
subjects.  And  whereas,  if  his  Majesty *s  subjects  cannot  be  eiectuidly  restndned 
from  such  unwarranted  commission  of  acts  of  hostility,  it  may  be  justly  apprriMndad 
that  the  government  of  England  might  be  thereby  liable**— and  so  oo«  **Uia 
Majesty  does  hereby  enjoin  all  his  Majesty^s  sul^tSi  strictly  to  observe  as  wall 
towards  the  Greeks  as  all  other  belligerents  with  wlmm  hb  Majesty  b  at  psac% 
neutrality  and  respect  for  the  exercise  of  those  rights  which  lib  lu^ty  has  aiwa^ 
continued  to  exercise  when  his  Msjesty  has  himself  been  unhappily  eogiwed  in  war.** 
That  was  the  doctrine  which  Mr.  Canning  heldf  and  on  whieh  hb  MiifestyVi 
ministers  ought  now  to  act.  At  a  period  when  all  the  symnathieaof  the  natioo  vm 
in  favour  of  Greece,  did  Mr.  Canning  come  down  to  too  House  aad  audio  iCa 
feeling,  as  he  might  have  done,  bv  painting  iu  glowing  odkmrs  tiie  atrooltias  eoM« 
roitt^  by  the  Sublime  Porte?  Did  he  try  to  raise  tlieir  pasaioos  hy  detaiUqf  tlia 
slaughter  of  1,500  Janissaries,  in  one  night,  at  Constantim^?  No:  he  said*  ^  Wa 
have  maintained  certain  relations  vrith  this  iwwer.  If  its  sol(|eets  bavaariglit  af 
complaint,  let  them  obtain  redress  for  their  own  wrongs  by  |brea;  bat  the  pooi^af 
England,  and  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  dbtate  to  as  not  lo  aieddla  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations — not  to  enquire  Into  the  detaib  of  tha  sendlia 
of  the  Grand  Sultan— not  to  investi^^  the  atrocities  ho  may  have  eoauDlttad  i^galiMl 
this  man  or  against  that  woman.  He  is  recognised  by  hbown  saljeets— ha  b  noogoisoi 
by  the  constituted  authorities — and  it  would  be  idMurd  in  as  to  eoostitato  oonelsta 
tiie  judges  uf  his  conduct.**  The  noble  lord  who  referred  to  the  authority  of  llr. 
Canning,  had  it  in  that  proclamation  in  aid  of  that  of  hb  Judgo-advoeatSb  aad 
the  principles  of  the  Judge-advocate  and  the  practice  of  Mr.  CaaniiMr  wan 
consistent  with  each  other.  The  noble  lord  maintained  the  alarming  pfopofBtloa ■  * 
that  the  subjects  of  this  country  had  a  right  to  judge  for  tbeais^ves  into  what  boalill* 
ties  they  would  enter.  The  noble  lord  said  the  dominloo  of  all  law  was  at  aa  a«lt 
the  king's  government  maintained  its  neutrality— it  gave  orders  to  Its  owa  ships  af 
war  to  abstain  from  interference;  but  it  wait  a  matter  of  entire  indiftwnca  what  Iha 
subjecU  of  his  Majesty  did.    He  lamented  to  hear  soch  a  doctrine^  hseailia,  If  h 
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were  practically  acted  upon  with  respect  to  powerful  states,  there  eould  be  m 
security  for  the  coutinuance  of  peace  for  a  single  year.  It  might  serre  to  wfiKt 
the  observance  of  such  a  principle  in  the  case  of  PiTtug^I;  it  might  be  vmI  to 
neglect  it  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  not  the  power  to  avenge  their  wrongi;  but 
neglect  it  either  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  cose  of  France,  and  whit 
would  he  the  consequence?  Why.  if  the  noble  lord  were  to  mAintain.  in  csm  i 
powerful  insurrrcction  had  arisen  in  La  Vendee,  directcu  against  the  govennnrat  <>f 
JLouis  Philippe  in  France,  that  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  entire  indiSeresrr 
whether  Charles  X.,  residing  at  Ilolyrood,  had  employed  jC200,000  or  £SO0SM 
in  the  purchase  of  steam-boats — had  employed  British  ofBcent,  concurring  with  him 
in  political  principles,  in  the  command  of  hostile  expeditions — and  had  directed  ibit 
lorce  against  the  lawful  authority  of  Louis  Philippe  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Fraoci', 
could  he  have  expected  that  France  would  not  have  remonstrated,  and  wonld  it  h&Vf 
been  sutUciont  for  the  noble  lord  to  have  said,  in  answer  to  thosie  remonttnoce. 
**  These  are  the  unauthorized  acts  of  the  king's  subjects?**  Would  the  govemiDect 
after  coniplaiut  made  of  the  unauthorized  nature  of  the  acts,  have  ordered  therekuf 
of  the  vessels,  and  refuscnl  to  hear  additional  evidence  of  the  illegality  of  ihi:  ir-o.- 
action  when  it  was  offered?  In. the  event  of  an  insurrection  in  the  tailed  S:st«soa 
the  part  of  the  black  population,  if  individuals,  concurring  in  the  opinion  of  thil 
population  as  to  their  rights,  should  employ  themselves  as  they  pleayeu  in  advaaeia? 
and  promoting  that  insurrection — would  it  beasuflicient  answer  on  our  part  tosavtotit 
United  States,  *^  This  is  done  without  the  authority  of  the  government  of  K;  gUnd— 
individuals  are  making  use  of  our  force,  but  we  cannot  help  it — they  are  making  um 
of  the  advantages  of  our  geographical  position,  in  order  to  carry  sword  and  flame  lots 
the  territories  of  a  country  towards  which  we  are  professing  friendship,  bat  wecannac 
interfere? '*    It  would  be  utterly  impossible — and  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  possible 

to  act  on  any  such  doctrine !  Imagine  the  case  of  a  dispute  in  France the  right  of  for* 

cession — and  conceive  the  immense  advantages  which  our  position  would  give  to  oat 
of  the  hostile  powers,  if  we  allowed  him  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Was  it  possible  to  ««. 
that  a  government,  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  public  peace,  had  no  powvr  to 
control  its  subjects  in  the  prosecution  of  their  warlike  designs?  And,  abore  all,  eould  it 
be  said  that  commissioned  officers  of  the  king — men  who  have  obtained  naval  and  mi  i- 
tary  experience  by  service  in  the  armies  and  fleets  of  England — that  they  should  ha^r 
the  power  of  ren.icring  their  skill,  experience,  and  bravery  subservient  to  the  pnrpoen 
of  another  state  y  Over  them,  at  least,  the  king  bad  a  direct  control;  his  M1J07 
might  issue  a  proclamation  directing  them  to  return  to  this  country,  and  he  had  ihf 
power  of  enforcing  his  orders.  It  had  been  asked,  why  should  invidious  compariiocf 
be  drawn  between  Sir  Juhn  Campbell  and  Admiral  iSartoriusP  He  had  heard  m 
such  invidious  com])arisons.  He  did  not  ask  the  government  to  withdraw  itifob- 
jects  from  the  service  of  one  of  these  conflicting  powers,  but  from  both,  if  thtir 
assistance  to  either  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  in  opposition  t? 
the  principles  upon  which  this  government  ought  to  have  proceeded.  That  wsiilv 
course  which  the  government  ought  to  have  pursued,  in  conformity  with  itf  n«B 
declared  principles.  It  was  monstrous  that  the  subjects  of  the  king  should  havethf 
power  of  making  war  against  a  power  towards  which  the  country  was  |dedgcd  to 
remain  neutral.  He  did  nt^t  si'Cak  of  a  few  individuals  going  to  the  opposite  .«idr, 
as  occurred  in  the  ca^e  of  the  American  war.  His  objertion  was  not  so  moch 
against  individual  instances,  as  against  the  system  of  sending  out  expeiiitioi»«uek 
as  had  been  known  t(»  leave  Falmouth  and  Spithead.  To  treat  such  expedition*  if 
the  acts  of  individuals  merely,  was  laying  down  a  dangerous  principle — a  {-rinrp^ 
which  would  lead  to  war,  knd  a  war  in  nhich  he  thought  we  could  not  fail  10  bt 
involved.  He  now  came  to  consider  the  propositions  submitted  to  the  Hoii<tf  hr 
the  gallant  member.  To  the  first  of  those  propositions  he  could  have  no  p(i«$>b> 
objection,  because  it  mcn^ly  stated  the  regret  of  the  House  at  the  continurinrr  •  f 
hostilities  in  Portugal.  The  hon.  gentleman  calltMl  on  the  llnuse,  by  his  res4>Iti!i.c 
to  express  their  regret  at  the  continuance  of  the  contest  in  Portugal*;  to  that  be  faid 
no  ohjiction.  but  to  the  extraonlinary  rum  seqititur  which  followctl,  he  certainh  rooU 
not  as>cnt.  The  hon.  gentleman  called  u]H)n  the  House  to  express  their  grs:tfJ 
acknowleilgments  for  the  judicious  policy  >ihich  his  Miy'esty*s  nimisters  had  [wt«c<^ 
in  relation  to  that  country.     That  policy  was,  in  his  opinion,  much  to  bedepTNattd: 
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fur  tlie  present  hostilities  in  Portugal  were,  in  his  opinion,  mainly  the  mnH  of 
the  course  pursued  by  his  Majcsty*s  fpvemment.  What  would  ho  the  comeqaeoee 
of  Don  Pedro^s  success  ?  He  had  seen  a  portion  of  the  eorrenpoodeiioe  between  bis 
Majesty's  government  and  Spain,  published  in  the  Anaaimrff  Oazette,  in  which  they 
interdicted  Spain  from  interfering  with  the  contest  in  Portugal;  aiid  they  laid  down 
this  undeniable  basis  of  neutrality — ^that  the  independence  of  Portugal  would  be  bat 
a  phrase  without  a  meaning,  if  the  sovereign  of  that  eonntrr  were  to  be  plaoed  apoa 
the  throne,  not  by  the  rights  of  birth,  or  by  the  support  of  the  nation,  but  by  the 
bayonets  of  foreigners.  He  would  ask,  then,  if  Don  Pedro  racceeded,  to  what  wooM 
he  owe  his  success  but  to  foreign  bayonets?  There  never  wae,  perbaM,  a  eofereiifB 
put  to  a  severer  task  than  Don  Miguel.  What  was  the  result  ?  Why,  notwiUi* 
•tanding  his  breach  of  fidelity,  there  was  still  proof  that  he  held  his  power  by  the  wiB 
of  the  people.  This,  indeed,  was  the  only  question  to  consider — did  thepeople  of 
Portugal,  or  did  they  not,  approve  of  Don  Miguel  as  their  sovereign  ?  What  #erl» 
the  facts  ?  The  second  city  in  the  country  had  been  for  severu  months  in  IImI 
possession  of  Don  Pedro ;  yet  not  one  single  village— no  constituted  anthoritictt 
— no  class  of  the  people,  had  declared  in  hb  favour.  The  Portuguese  had  deebrefl 
their  preference  of  the  rule  of  Don  Miguel  to  that  of  Don  Pedro.  If  ever  there  wti 
a  temptation  for  men  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  the  existing  government  to  deelti^ 
their  dissatisfaction,  it  was  in  the  case  of  PortugaL  There  was  bodi  temptatiotf 
and  opportunity ;  for  the  governments  of  Engliuid  and  France  had  thrown  tbeii^ 
whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  Don  Pedro.  What,  then,  would  be  the  eoiise<)iieiiot 
of  Don  Pedro^s  success  ?  He  would  answer  them  in  their  own  words,  that  the  inde* 
pendence  of  Portugal  would  become  a  phrase  without  a  meaninc,  if  tbit  soveregga 
were  elevated  to  the  throne,  not  by  the  support  of  the  nation,  bat  by  the  bayoMlfl 
of  foreigpsers.  Let  the  aid  he  derived  from  onr  forts  and  anemds  be  withdrawn  froatf 
him>  and  he  would  be  immediately  compelled  to  leave  tbe  country.  The  best  iMlng% 
the  pride,  the  honour  of  the  Portuffuese,  revolted  at  the  attempt  to  impose  his  rola 
over  them  by  foreigpi  aid ;  and,  if  tne  attempt  proved  sneoessfnl.  Indignation  wonk!,' 
for  ages  to  come,  be  universally  felt  throughout  the  nation.  If  his  imesty*s  ministeiii 
in  their  anxiety  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe,  had  thooght  lit  to  Interfere  fh  tba 
Internal  affairs  of  Greece  and  Holhind  and  Belginm,  what  nght  had  they  to  IntenBot 
Spain  from  interfering  in  those  of  Portugal,  especially  since  they  had  not  thems^vw 
maintained  a  like  neutrality  ?  How  much  more  right  had  not  Spain  so  to  interfen 
npon'the  principles  of  intervention  avowed  by  his  Mijesty*s  ministers  f  How  mveh 
more  dangerous  to  Spain  was  the  continuance  of  hoetlliaes  In  Ptortngil !  Why,  Im 
would  ask  in  conclusion,  was  not  Don  Miguel  recognised  two  years  ago,  when  tiM 
whole  people  of  Portug^al  were  satisfied  with  his  sway  t  What  the  vote  o^  the  HooM 
might  be  on  the  present  question  he  did  not  know.  For  himself,  faavii^  uuMbroijy 
disapproved  of  the  policy  pursued  by  government  with  respect  to  Port«|;al,  deeodaf 
it  botn  unjust  to  the  Portuguese  people  and  dangerous  to  this  country ;  and  tUnUng^ 
besides,  that  the  success  of  the  favoured  party  would  be  fraught  with  still  more  dangv 
and  injustice,  he  should  refuse  to  give  bis  assent  to  the  prc^odtioutbimi^t  Ibnrtt4 
that  night.  "^ 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  explanation,  said  that  he  never  denied  the  rlg^  of  the  Cnm^, 
to  interfere  to  prevent  the  levying  of  men  for  fore%n  servkfL  bat  only  siprimi  t 
doubt  of  that  nght  being  pracucable  of  enforcement  In  many  instances. 

Viscount  Palmerston  having  replied,  the  Hoose  divided — Arm^  861 ;  Noes,  Mj 
Majority,  263.  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  an  addrsM  oraertd  to  bs  prwiatiJ 
to  his  Majesty. 
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Jumi  7,  1889. 

Mr.  O'Connell  moved  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  writs,  issoad  or  sealed  by  tbik 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  and  the  knr  side  of  the  Ev^ 
chequer  in  Ireland,  from  the  Uist  day  of  April  to  the  10th  of  JoBO,  1888.  dttrtiiignyi 
ing  10  how  many  of  those  cases  cleigymen  were  plalntlflb;  also,  a  sUhr  ffStaniir 
tbe  same  period  in  the  year  1838. 
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A  dwultory  eonyersation  ensued,  in  the  conrse  of  which  Sir  Edwud  Kntehball 
•iig^ested  to  the  noble  lord  (Althorp)  the  propriety  of  pottponing  f«»r  the  pnKK 
the  intro<] notion  uf  any  measure  on  the  subject  of  the  Charch  EstabliahinniL 

Lord  Althorp  found  it  iinpo&sible  to  do  so;  and  it  certainly  was  hia intentioa, lod 
be  should  feel  it  his  duty,  to  press  the  measures  with  referenoe  Id  tba  Churdi  thii 
session. 

Sib  Robert  Pkkl  thought,  that  it  would  facilitate  the  other  buainen  of  the  mi- 
sion  if  the  noble  lord  would  postpone  the  English  Tithe  Commutrntion  BiU  to  tW 
next  session,  or  refer  its  details  to  a  committee  above-staim.  In  the  prescbt  rtite 
of  the  business,  it  could  not  be  ex|>ected  that  they  could  get  into  the  eoaiiBittaeaa 
the  bill  ill  less  thau  a  month  from  this  time.  They  would  then  be  in  the  dog-dii». 
and  he  need  not  remind  the  House  of  the  g^reat  ditllculty  of  getting  a  full  aitcodaM 
at  that  time  of  the  year ;  and,  certainly,  the  dry  discussion  on  the  derub  of  tfct 
measure  would  be  no  gfcat  inducement  to  members  to  attend.  He  would,  thcRfoit, 
urge  the  propriety  of  sending  the  details  of  the  bill  to  a  commiltee  up-stain.  Tbr 
pre:«ent  state  of  business  on  the  paper  was  almost  a  disgrace  to  the  House.  It  «ti 
utterly  impossible  that  it  could  be  gone  through  in  the  present  teasioD.  He  wu 
aware  that  the  noble  lord  hud  no  control  over  the  business  broug^ht  forward  by  olhcn, 
but  he  Itad  over  the  busincsfl  of  government ;  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  bevsaU 
not  allow  any  new  business  to  be  brought  in  until  at  least  there  was  some  piwpKl 
of  disposing  of  what  tney  had  already  before  them.  He  should  wish  that  toe  Dotlr 
lord  would  take  two  or  three  days  to  consider  the  actual  state  of  the  public  bwJBM. 
and  then  decide  on  what  should  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Uoosc :  fcr 
what  with  the  attendance  at  the  early  sittings  of  the  House*  the  attendance  in  com* 
mittecs  up-s-tairs.  and  the  late  sittings  in  the  House  at  niglit,  and  allowiof  s«im 
short  time  for  attention  to  domestic  affairs,  it  was  impossible  that  memben  erald 
get  through  the  business  which  now  stood  on  the  book ;  and  yet,  in  the  mida  sf 
this  pressure,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  the  Solicitor-ffeneral  give  Dociee 
of  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  There  should,  he  repeated,  be 
some  understanding  with  government  as  to  the  business  which  wa*  to  be  presfcdsa 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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June  21,  1833. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  oc  lUi 
Bill,  and  a  number  of  clauses  were  agreed  to. 

On  clause  147  being  read,  a  warm  and  animated  discussion  ensued;  risinesAr 
Mr.  CVConndl,— 

Sib  RonKRT  Peel  said,  he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  taking  any  part  in  tW 
warm  conflict  which  had  arisen,  but  nicrely  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  opiniiA 
he  had  originally  entertained  with  res)>ect  to  this  clause.  He  came  down  lu  v* 
House  this  evening,  with  the  intention  of  giving  his  cordial  sup|*ort  to  the  tmnl- 
ment  of  the  hon.  nii-niher  for  Newcastle-under- Line,  that  whatever  surplus  tbtf 
might  be  from  the  improved  value  of  the  bishop^s  lands  should  be  apprcd  to  ik 
puq)o:<es  of  the  united  churches  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  object  of  that  ancf^ 
nient  secnie<l  to  him  to  be  fully  an^iwered  by  the  proposition  of  the  ripht  hoa  era* 
tleman,  and  be  therefore  suppo^^cd  that  the  hon.  member  wonkl  not  think  it  Drrr«- 
sary  to  ])ros<  his  amendment.  liut  there  was  one  observation  he  must  notice  Tb# 
hon.  and  learned  n)iniber  for  Dublin  had  .«aid,  thnt  this  measure  of  the  gvivennFffr! 
had  Ikmmi  a<1opted  in  ronst*f]uenre  of  a  compromise  with  their  op|)onents.  For  hivftf. 
he  utterly  disclaimed  all  knowUnlge  of  any  such  eomf  romise,  and  he  derlarvd  l^i^ 
when  he  cntere<l  that  IIou*>e  this  evening,  he  did  not  know  what  was  the  intrrth-a 
of  the  government.  lie  disa])proved  of  all  comprontisrs,  and  he  owed  it  to  ihept 
tlemcn  with  whom  he  ncteil  to  say  they  did  the  tiame.  In  giving  his  assert,  thrf«^>v 
to  any  i^art  of  the  bill,  he  wa<  free  an  air  as  to  the  rent,  and  in  public  matters  l^•: 
was  the  course  he  should  generally  pursue,     lie  disappri'Vcd  of  eompnieiv^  ^ 
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when  once  tliiT  wore  inado,  thoy  not  only  du\  not  train  the  confidonee  of  .'in  o])ponent, 
but  they  most  certainly  lost  tliat  of  the  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  fullow  and 
rely  uj)on  tlmse  who  nuule  it.  He  entirely  ajiprovcil  of  the  course  the  gi)vernment 
had  ad(ij»!».d  on  the  pre-ent  oeeasion  in  omitting"  this  clause,  but  he  did  not  much 
rejoice  in  ir,  for  he  Nvas  able  to  show  that  there  never  would  and  never  couhl  be  a 
surplus.  Tlie  principle  against  which  he,  on  another  occasion,  had  protested  was, 
not  that  they  had  no  right  to  apply  (/hurch  property  to  scL-ular  purposes — for  he  had 
no  oerasion  lo  disj)ute  that  point — hut  that,  if  tlic  legi>lature  gave  a  new  value  fo 
C'hureh  proi)erty,  tliat  new  value  belonged  to  the  (.'hureh  alone.  But  of  all  the  ex- 
traonliiiary  j)rupo^itions  he  liad  ever  heard,  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex, 
who  wa.■^  alway-i  complainiiig  of  ab.-euteeism,  and  who,  nevertheless,  proposed  to 
uboli-h  all  but  four  Iri.s'.i  bi>hops ;  and  for  this  reason,  of  all  others,  that  they  were 
entitled  to  ^it  in  parliament,  was  the  most  extraordinary.  That  was  the  way  ia 
"which  the  hon  nieinhcr  proj)0<ed  to  remedy  the  non-residence  of  the  higher  clergy. 
lie  should  say  no  more  now,  than  iliat  he  supported  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  with  respect  to  this  clause;  but  in  doing  so  he  did  not  think  himself 
pledged  to  agree  to  any  other  clause  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  <picstion,  that  the  clause  stand  part  of  the  bill: — 
Ayes,  140;  Noes,  -ibO;  Majority,  131.  The  House  resumed — the  committee  to  sit 
again. 

JuxK  -21,  IS33. 

On  the  iiCih  clause,  which  luul  been  postponed,  being  read, — 

Mr.  (.)'(.'onnell  moved  an  amendment  to  the  cliect  of  totally  repealing  the  7th  of 
CJcorge  IV.,  which,  he  eoritendeil,  perpetuated  the  worst  machinery  of  the  Irish 
Ve^t^y  system.  Without  this  repeal  the  clause  would  be  wholly  inelDcacious  as  a 
njear;s  <^i' relieving  the  Catholics  from  the  Vestry-eess 

Silt  UoHKHT  I'jiJiL  n.'vcr  heard  a  question  mooted  where  there  appeiired  so  little 
real  ground  lor  iliirereuee  of  ojiiniou.  Tlie  object  of  the  bill  was  to  do  away  with  an 
exclusive  Trotestant  \e>try  idtogcther.  Tiiat  wa^  done,  and  all  that  was  retained 
wa>  what  might  ho  cH'cclcd  for  gcn<.'ral  purp«)ses  by  Protestants  and  Catholics  indis- 
criminately Tiic  h«)n.  and  learned  memlnT  for  Dublin  contended  for  the  total  repeal 
of  the  7lh*(ieor^o  IV.;  but  the  elVect  of  tliis  would  be  to  repeal  all  the  statutes  by 
whicli  any  jini\i-ion  exi>te(l  fur  the  poor  in  Iri'laiul.  At  present  some  provision  was 
allowed  to  he  made  for  the  po«>r,  and,  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  Roman  Catholics 
niu-t  Innclit  by  it.  He  would  take  from  the  return  before  him  St.  Mary's  parish. 
There  a  sum  of  .i-J4>s  was  voteil  by  the  vestry,  to  which  Catholics  were  admitted. 
Of  thi-  one  item  was  £  10  for  eolUns  for  the  poor.  Of  that  it  could  not  Ikj  doubted 
Catholics  had  their  share.  The  next  item  was  £100  for  foundlings,  and  here  also 
the  same  jrinciple  wuuhl  apply.  The  system  of  thus  providing  for  de>erted  children 
niiglit  be  in  it-elf  unwise;  but  was  this  and  all  the  other  aids  thus  afforded  tu  be  at 
once  done  away  N\ith,  and  without  any  substitute? 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  Catludies,  though  legally  admissible  to  these  vestries, 
were  in  fact  excluded.  In  Hubliu,  ilicy  were  held  in  vestry-HMmis  perhaps  twelve 
feet  by  ten  in  e.\tent.  and  the  ma>*i  of  the  pari>honer8  were  kept  out.  As  to  the 
XAii  for  eullins  in  St.  Mary's  pari>h,  he  uouhl  allege  that  not  10s.  of  that  sum  wore 
applied  to  the  l)urial  of  Ca'tholics.  His  objection  was  lo  the  machinery  of  the  7tli 
(ieorge  IV.,  which  was  lii^ldy  ohno.xious. 

Oil  a  divi-ion,  .Mr.  OCoun'eira  amendment  was  negatived  by  ISD  to  48;  majority, 
141.     Tlie  clau-e  was  agr«'cd  to. 

On  ilaii^e  110  being  i>ut,  which  enacts  that  the  commissioners  may  suspend  the 
appi»intment  of  ckrks  to  rectories,  «S:c.,  where  divine  worship  shall  have  been  inter- 
mitted f'lr  llnee  years, — 

Sill  RniiKKr  I'liKi.  >ai«I,  that  hi.s  objection  to  the  proposition  before  the  lIoUM 
was,  that  instead  of  eni'ouraging  tlie  pel  formance  of  divine  service  in  parishes  where 
it  had  not  been  for  m.iu  •  ii:iie  performeil.  the  bill  procii'dwl  upon  the  principle  of 
jireveuting  it.>  [•erlonnaa.'c  in  future.  Tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  a>ks  whether  we 
would  liave  a  I'hurch  l»u:lr  in  every  parish,  whether  there  wan  a  congregation  there 
.>r  not'r  IJv  no  means  —but  in  parishes  where  it  might  not  l)o  deemed  advisable  to 
build  a  church,  it  might  be  a»*  license  a  house  for  divine  service.     HeditI 
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'J.:  ^c.tiLinl}  situr.  :o  <av.  ihai  ereo  out  uf  these  funds  they  should  in  ererj  eu*  be 
i:  the  expe2>o  of  bu.Iiin^  a  church:  but  the  utmojt  benefit  having  arisen  fran  pp*- 
vidini:  ^  h.^uM  for  ;::e  ceiebnuloa  of  divine  service  where  there  was  no  chuRh.  be 
d:J  cl:  think  ir.e  lLv.:?;.>  o.;^ht  lo  obj«.H.*t  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  could  r< 
bi  a:tca»:<.\i  mi::i  s  hiiietii  (urt  uf  :he  expense  of  building  a  church.  The  Hou^ 
Wi  u'.i  be  enauIiHl  :u  judpO  ^.i  cho  value  uf  the  plan,  when  he  stated  that  eveo  in  i:r 
w;.i  d;>:rio:»  o:"  C-r.ae:u.ira,  w  aerv  ther*?  was  ^'uerally  supposed  to  be  no  Protesrar^: 
ii^:'.;l:.:i.i:i.  c>::;^rejr-i::>'n>  had  coxe  to  places  so  licensed.  He  held  in  his  haii>u 
i:>!  . :"  :::e  hou>ei>  '.i^.v.:^*.^i  i:i  the  ilioccjo  of  Tuani,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  |w,'.- 
U:i.>:i  hod  ail  i::i  :.e:::ie  pro^K-iidenino.-.  Uy  lUU  list  it  appeared  that  one  u{  tu- 
ho.:.<^>  -•«d3  a::<.:i.Icd  by  a  congrog^.un  amuuniing:  tu  120,  another  by  a  congrcf:;- 
iwn  of  flvty.  ar.d  a  mini  by  a  couj^re^tioii  of  M.*veuty-fivo.  Now,  although  ::.t 
llo'.;>c  *^:«::::  no:  .ic^.u  it  rijnt  to  build  churches  for  these  sraall  congregatiov.  v 
did  oon:enLi  :ha:  i:  ^Jis  the  du:y  of  the  Ho.i»e  to  provide  them  with  the  meua^l 
attendinj. divine  \ur>h:p.  Tiie  right  hon.  gentleoian  appeared  to  think  that,  apoc 
the  whole,  :ho  measure  would  l^  b^uedcial  to  the  Protestant  Church  in  Inrlaai;  but 
Ve  mu<t  <s.iy.  i:-.:ii  ho  ^rrea'.iy  doubted  iftheiher  the  bill  contained  any  thiogwhir: 
could  coni^HMsaie  i^r  t:ie  >:KK-k  which  that  and  ntlicr  clauses  would  give  to  Prairr- 
tau:  feellr.c  in  t:'-it  OL^untry.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  justification  of  the  clut*. 
to  which  he  h.id  previously  adverted,  referred  the  House  to  the  return  upon  thetabsr. 
showiut:  the  u.i:uber  of  iK'netices  in  which  divine  worship  hod  not  been  nerfunud 
for  ihrtv  years :  hat  the  return  wa>  so  impi-rfect  as  hardly  to  afi'iird  the  ujum  ibc 
iiuuii>  oi  i'urm/.u  a  correct  judj^nent.  Taking  it, however,  as  he  found  it,  be eoolii 
r.ot  a^rre^'  ia  tiie  eouciu>ioii  that  the  evil  which  the  clause  was  intended  to  ivoMiiv 
was  a  very  oryin^r  one.  lie  Uw'm  up  the  tirst  page,  and  he  found  that  in  the  oiutae 
of  c  loir  her  tiiere  \\a>  not  a  >ii;j:le  beneticc  ro  which  the  clause  would  apply.  U* 
tuiiud  to  the  noM  .  iooc»e— that  uf  Mcath— and  he  found  eight  benefici^  in  «hkk 
di\i!:  J  service  ha.i  :i*t  been  performed  tor  the  ht^t  three  years.  But  out  of  ibM 
eiirhi  taere  were  or.ly  two  to  which  the  clau>c  could  apply,  for  the  remwDing  ^:l 
were  in  the  h.aiids  of  lay  patrons.  In  Down  he  found  only  two  benefices  retiiriMid. 
(nil  i:i  neither  o(  them  \vould  the  clauH'  apply.  In  the  next  diocese^  there  wctJ* 
I  i:e  U'nelici'  to  which  the  clause  could  ajiply — so  that  in  the  three  fiKt  pages  of  ;k 
i-otu.*:i  he  did  not  find  more  tha!i  thnv  benefices  to  which  the  clause  would  applv. 
ind  wa5  ir.  he  would  ask.  worili  A\hile  to  adopt  so  dangerous  a  principle  wbeneiii 
c^il  L-oniplainod  of  was,  oo:iiparatively  s{>euking,  ui'  so  trifling  a  nature?  Uewoi 
:tn,  and  tnund  that  in  lUphoe  a::d  l^runorc  there  were  no  tK*nefices  to  which tbt 
ciau>e  \%iuild  apply — and  that  in  ()>sory,  out  of  twelve  benefices,  in  which  diviif 
MTvii-e  had  ml  been  )iertorini*d  tor  three  years,  there  were  oiU\'  six  which  am 
within  its  ])roviVions.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  auoted  Limerick,  ia  whkt 
there  wen>  >i\tei'n  benelices  tD  which  the  clause  would  apply.  [Mr.  Scaakv- 
tweniy-scvvuj.  Yes  tweiiiy -seven  benefices  in  the  whole,  but  only  fifteen  or  tii* 
tciii  upon  which  the  clause  ciui  Id  he  brought  to  act.  Rut  in  none  of  these  cases  k^i 
we  Uiiy  calculatitm  of  the  value  of  the  benefices,  «if  the  amount  of  the  popuUiioc.  c^ 
liOA-  tar  the  lieen>ing  a  iiou^e  fur  divine  service  uiicht  be  found  expedient.  V.t 
:iK»ii>:ht  it  ntves<ary  that  the  Trutestant  feeling  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  cv-nsobid 
Ilium  this  subject,  and  :hat  the  House  should  ^Kiuse  before  it  led  the  Protestaat? wf 
Ireland  to  hclievv.*  tl.ut  purliunient  was  capable  of  countenancing  anv  plan  wkirt 
di.scoura^Tvd  the  l'rote«>tant  religion.  iSuiiposc,  a<  had  been  well  urged  bv  tiisbkS- 
und  loanied  friend,  the  member  for  the  I  niversit}*  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Shaw),  that  :>r 
orinciplc  now  about  to  U*  acted  u{)on  had  bien  adopt  I'd  in  the  year  IhOO.  Siscc 
tliat  pi-riod  JOO  churches  and  .'ilOO  glehi'-h«* ist-s  liud  bcc-n  built  in  Ireland,  and  that 
^as  no  doubt  that  half  of  thcin  never  would  have  been  built,  had  auch  a  bill  as  thtf 
t.icn  lii'fore  the  House  been  i>a>se4l  thirty  years  ago;  and  of  course,  so  manv  plw* 
would  have  be.  n  deprived  of  the  l)enctit  of  a  roident  clergyman,  auui  tlie  mcaat^ 
attending  (!i\iii«'  >er\ier.  What  he  would  now,  however,  a&k  uf  the  llouse  wa^  »< 
thut  a  Church  slioidd  be  built  in  e\ery  parish,  hut  that  a  house  should  bealloac^ 
to  be  licen<ed  where  divine  service  n.i^^ht  be  i)erfonncd,  in  those  parishes  whtfri 
the  biiildii;<;  of  a  church  niii^ht  1n>  too  expensive,  and  not  absolutelv  nrcf iiiin  fiff 
the  ucconiiModation  of  tiie  iidiahilants.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  Mm* 
the  liundKT  of  beneliecH  from  the  -  which  the  clause  would  not  apiJr,  fet 
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would  see  that  the  practical  result  would  be  small  iDdeed,  and  would  but  ill  com- 
pensate for  the  offence  which  would  be  given  by  it  to  the  Protestant  feeling  in  Irv- 
land,  and^  for  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  religious 
wants  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  to  remove  all  difficulty,  was  willing  to  take  the  date  of  the 
return  as  the  i)eriod  from  which  the  three  years  should  be  computed.  He  there- 
fore moved  to  insert  the  words,  "  three  years  next  preceding  the  1st  of  February, 
1833/' 

The  clause,  as  amendetl,  was  agreed  to,  as  were  also  the  clauses  to  148,  and  the 
House  resumed;  the  cominiitce  to  sit  next  day. 

June  2^,  1833. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  on  moving  the  first  part  of  schedule  A,  fixing  the  yearly  tax 
chargeable  upon  all  benefices — observed,  that  tlie  schedule  had  been  formed  on  the 
principle  of  a  per  ceutage,  increasing  according  to  the  value  of  the  living,  and 
commencing  at  5  per  cent,  upon  livinss  of  £200  value. 

Sir  Robebt  Peel  said,  that  he  would  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  few  observations  and  the  proposition  he  was  about  to  make.  He  must  first 
give  his  opinion  as  a  general  proposition — that  this  was  a  most  unfortunate  time  for 
setting  about  to  impose  a  fixed  tax  upon  the  incomes  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  wh«i 
there  existed  such  peculiar  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  th^t  income.  Why,  the 
House  had,  within  no  extended  penod,  been  under  the  neMsitj  of  TOting  two 
separate  sums  of  money  to  the  Irisn  Church,  in  order  to  relieve  them  from  tm  ne- 
cessity of  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  law  for  the  attidnment  of  theit  l^gal 
rights.  Fur  all  he  could  see,  they  would  still  labour  under  the  same  dlfllcoldes,  e? en 
a&r  November  this  year.  Whatever  mi^ht  be  the  result  of  tihis  measure,  he  was 
very  sorry  that  the  charge  should  be  defrayed  by  a  graduated  income-tax;  and  he 
the  more  particularly  objected  to  it  from  the  precedent  which  it  would  be  estabOsh- 
lug.  It  was  the  more  extraordinary,  too,  after  the  strong  manner  In  which  the  idea 
of  a  graduated  property  or  income-tax  had  been  repudiated  by  ministers  themsdtes 
only  the  other  night.  But  the  great  question  he  wbhed  to  speak  to  was,  whe- 
ther it  was  right,  proper,  or  expedient,  that  benefices  under  the  yalue  of  jGSOO  a- 
year  should  be  taxed  at  all.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  ministers  themselyes  mm 
very  much  inclined  to  insist  upon  this  pmnt;  and  he  felt  certdn  that  the  unbJaised 
opinion  of  the  House  would  be  in  accordance  with  his  amendment— that  no  bene* 
fice  under  £300  a-year  should  be  taxed.  But  there  could  really  be  no  beneficial 
result  from  commencing  the  taxation  upon  livings  exceeding  iSSOO;  the  tax  npon 
such  would  not  raise  more  than  £732  annually,  or  only  one-fortieth  part  of  the 
revenue  expected  to  be  thus  raised.  From  this  tne  expenses  of  the  coHeeaon  aadaf 
litigation  must  be  deducted;  and,  when  this  was  done,  he  felt  satisfied  thai  not  mora 
than  £500  clear  would  accrue  from  the  taxation  of  these  small  livinn.  He,  tlierefiNPB^ 
would  urge  his  proposition  on  the  ground  of  good  finandal  pouiqr,  whldi  was.  to 
avoid  raising  such  a  tax  in  {Miyments  of  ^s.  or  10s.  from  each  isutldQaL  sat. 
•part  from  all  financial  questions,  he  would  pat  It  to  the  Honsci  whether  a  man  of 
liberal  education,  zealously  performing  his  spiritual  dntiss,  not  very  emMm  dT 
managing  pecuniary  affairs,  and  having  a  fanult,  with  an  income  of  jSSQO  n-jear, 
was  a  fit  subject  for  taxation  P  Such  a  man  had  also  to  answer  the  demands  of  eharthf", 
and  the  tax  would  draw  from  his  means  to  answer  them.  On  aU  these  groonds  mf 
hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Stanley)  would  eonseni  to  leave 
ontouched  the  clergyman  of  £300  per  annum— an  income  only  saffldent  to  rapport 
bis  family  with  decency. 

Mr.  Stanley  remarked,  in  reply,  that  if  the  House  thought  the  rate  he  had  matt* 
tioned  too  high,  he  was  sure  tnat  his  Majesty's  government  would  make  no  oljae- 
tion,  and  he  should  certainly  make  none,  to  adopting  the  more  fiberal  fngoMfom 
of  the  ritrht  hon.  baronet    He  would  leave  it  entirely  to  the  Honse. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  though  that  was  not  the  time  to  disenss  the  prindnal  ef  n 
^rraduated  property-tax,  he  was  prepared  to  show,  upon  a  flrsl-nUe  anthoni^t  thaft 
such  a  tax  was  most  equitable.  The  question  had  been  disensssd  by  La  Place  In  Ua 
«-  Theory  of  Probabilities,'*  and  whenever  the  subject  should  he  diseusaed  he  shoidp 
He  prepared  to  support  his  views  by  that  authoiilj* 
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Sir  lU^bcrt  Peel  wouLI  roailily  bow  to  the  authority  of  La  Place  on  a  qiic$tion  of 
pure  mathematics,  but  on  the  (piestion  of  a  graduated  pmpertj-tas,  theiv  vera  c«'i 
other  elements  to  be  taken  into  eonsideratlon  besides  those  on  m  hich  La  Place  b^'i 
reasoned.  La  Place  supposed  the  incomes  to  be  fixed,  and  did  not  eonsiricr 're 
means  of  acquiring  them.  La  Plaee  did  not  estimate  the  influence  of  such  a  m 
on  industry.  And  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  afraid  that  the  desire ..tu  accuxsuL'c 
wealtii  would  be  greatly  abated  by  a  graduated  property-tax. 

The  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  agreed  to,  and  the  schedule  as  aice&^l-.^ 
-was  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  bill.  "Hie  Rill  to  be  reported.  The  lluu-f  rv- 
sumed,  and  the  report  brought  up,  read,  and  to  be  taken  into  further  consideratiir. 


RANK  OF  ENGLAND  CHARTER. 
Junk  28,  1833. 

The  House  having  rosolve<l  itself  into  Conimittee  on  the  Rank  ('barter  Act?,— 

The  Chairman  put  the  first  resolution,  viz.: — **That  it  is  the  opinion  nf  ifaec.'L.- 
mittee,  that  it  wascxpe<lient  to  continue  to  the  Hank  of  «I'IngIand,  for  a  limited  peri^^i 
the  enjoyment  of  certain  privileges,  now  vested  by  law  in  that  Corporation,  sul  j-.vi 
to  provisions  hereafter  to  ho  made." 

Colonel  Torrens  m()\e*l  a<  an  amendment,  "  That  the  consideration  of  thequea^i- ". 
of  the  renewal  of  the  Rank  of  England  Charter  should  be  postponed  until  ihi' r^i: 
session  of  parliament. 

^Ir.  Poulett  Scrope  had  great  ple.'Lsure  in  seconding  the  ameridmeut  of  theg-Jiii! 
colonel. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sir  Kouert  Vkva.  said,  that  he  ho|>cd  he  should  not  be  thought  guilty  of  dfr:'- 
spect  towanis  the  House  if,  at  tlic  commencement  of  this  important  diK'U>!'ioD.  i'^ 
expressed  an  anxious  liu{ie  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  the  lIol1^e,  ami  l^^ 
satisfactory  adjn?.tuient  of  this  preat  question,  they  were  prepared  to  di^'us^  it  *i:" 
patience,  at  least  wiihtuit  manifesting  that  reluctance  to  hear  speeches  on  mature-: 
detail,  which  was  sometimes  manifested,  in  05  much  as  every  interest — the  cl•nl^ll^ 
cial,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  agricultural — wasdeeidy  invoh'cd  in  tliefrettlexm-n:  : 
this  important  matter.     In  fact,  there  was  no  one  question  to  which  they  n>ui' 
devote  their  time  with  more  advantage  to  their  constituents  and  the  country  at  larv^. 
than  that  of  ))lacing  the  paper-currency  upon  a  permanent  and  satt^factolT  lb>:v 
The  inunediate  question  wa^,  whether  they  should  appmve  of  the  flrst  rv^oiuticD— 
namely,  that  the  Rank  Charter  should  be  renewed,  or  whether  they  should  pcftpi  c 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  to  another  session.     He  was  decidedlj'f 
opinion,  that  they  would  be  abandoning  their  duty  if  they  consenteti  to  poslpoDtfU' 
question.   It  was  inipos^rible.  howevir,  for  him  to  state  the  grounds  u|x>D  which  be Uj 
come  to  this  coiidnsion,  without  adverting  to  other  parts  of  the  ]»1nn  proposed  brijr 
noljle  lord.     He  was  prepared  to  affirm  the  first  rcsidution,  declaring  ihe  ezprdica- « 
of  renewing  the  Hank  (.'harier,  because  the  whole  of  the  evidence  taken  befi-rv  :•-.• 
committee  apj)ointe<l  to  cmpiire  into  the  siihject  last  year,  S'-itisfactorily  prt>\ijJ.  -^ 
far  as  the  antliority  of  that  evidence  went,  that  it  was  expedient  for  the  public  iitt%« 
rest  that  there  ^^hould  be  but  one  bank  of  issue  in  the  metropr»li.«,  in  older  ^\'^i  • 
might  be  enab'i'd  to  exercise  :m  u:.dividi-d  control  over  the  issue  of  pa)H*r.  and  »:  «•■ 
facilities  to  couimcrc(>  in  ti uus  of  diflicnlty  and  alarm,  \\hich  it  ruiild  not  giir  «> '' 
the  same  i-IUvt  if  it   wore  .-iilijrct   tj»  the  rivalry  of  another  i*s!abii>hn.etiL     1  * 
Rank  of  Kn;jland  was  :it  h'a>t  as  well  con^titutcKl  as  any  otlier  bank  Icr  tiie  pi  r-'-^ 
of  conducting  the  publif  hu^inos  rd' tiie  cotmtry;  and  he  gave  hh  assent  tu  Uk'  ••'- 
position  tliat  the  chartir  he  renewe<i.  not  with  rcfcn'uce  to  the  intercfrts  uf  th^  U:^* 
Imt  !H'cau*»'  it  had  been  j)roved  that  the  interests  of  commerce  rtfiuirtnl  that  'i-«  ^ 
should  he  hiit  a  sinuHe  bank  of  issue  in  the  nietroiKilis,  and  tltat  the  llunk  of  Knj'kin: 
should  bo  that  bank.      He  was  aI>o  prepared  to  atlirm  other  jiarts  n\  tlic  nr^lut:  3- 
On  the  whole,  he  thought  it  desirable  t<»  absent  to  thu  /ith  rcsuhition.  which  drria-'t-. 
the  expediency  of  repealing]:  tht*  u^ury  hiw>  in  certain  Cit>es.     lie  belie\cd.  iua:  t:- 
ttfect  of  the  usury  laws  in  restricting  liberal  accomuiudatiuu  in  limes  of  vuBUiitfrt;^ 
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panic  was  most  injurious;  and  he  thought  that,  bj  permitdng  bankers  to  obtaib  foU 
interest  on  their  money,  the  legislature  Incurred  no  risk  of  endangering  the  welfiuit 
of  any  class  by  preventing  loans  at  the  accustomed  rate  of  interest;  but,  on  tim 
contrary,  would  supply  the  means  of  giving  relief  to  commerce  in  times  of  difficultj. 
With  respect  to  the  terms  which  the  noble  lord  had  made  with  the  bank,  as  involved 
in  the  4th  resolution,  he  had  nothing  to  remark,  because  it  appeared  to  him  to  bo  ft 
matter  of  very  subordinate  consideration.  He  had  no  desire  to  make  a  long  ditcur- 
sive  s[)eech  upon  every  topic  which  the  resolutions  embraoed;  and  therefore  be  shooU 
postpone,  for  the  present,  any  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  they  might  aflbo^ 
country  bankers,  and  joint-stock  banking- companies  now  established.  The  resola* 
tions  applying  to  them  did  not  form  an  essential  part  of  the  noble  lord's  plan  for  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England;  he  would  reserve,  therefore,  hia  right 
to  discuss  them  at  a  more  convenient  opportunity.  What  would  be  the  eflbct  on  tb9 
public  interest,  if  cotmtry  bankers  were  to  be  so  far  restricted  that  they  cotild  not 
continue  advantageously  to  carr)'  on  their  business,  he  was  not  prepaiea  to  discuap 
at  the  present  moment;  but  there  was  one  portion  of  the  noble  lord's  propositiooi^ 
not  necessarily  forming  any  part  of  the  plan  for  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charti$r» 
to  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  his  assent — namely,  the  proposal  contained  &l 
the  second  resolution,  to  make  the  Bank  of  England  paper  a  legal  tender  in  all  ccmbp 
morcial  transactions,  lie  had  not  heard,  in  the  whole  course  of  this  discossioii,  anj 
reason  whatever  assigned  for  this  measure.  It  was  very  difficult  to  predict  what 
might  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  vast  change  in  the  existing  law  ana  prsctioe  of 
the  country;  and  that  man  would  be  guilty  of  great  jjresnmption  who  should  be 
bold  enough  to  say,  that  the  consequences  must,  of  necessitT,  be  prejudicial.  But  tbe 
onus  of  proving  the  pernicious  effect  of  such  a  measure  diSl  not  lie  with  tlie  oppon^ 
ents  of  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  was  bound  to  show  condosive  reaaons  §^ 
the  alteration  of  the  existing  law,  of  which  he  had  heard  with  the  greatest  surprias^ 
The  noble  lord  had  not,  however,  been  pleased  to  advance  a  single  aignment  In  Jusr 
tification  of  his  resolution.  As  far  as  authority  went  on  this  subiect,  he  Uwajg^li^ 
after  the  removal  of  the  restriction  on  the  Bank  of  EnfUmd,  it  had  been  an  admittad 
axiom  in  the  science  of^currency,  that  paper-money,  DV  whatever  anthority  issued^ 
should  be  convertible  into  gold.  Every  one  must  recollect,  that  Mr.  Burke,  wlieD 
comparing  paper-money  in  England  with  the  French  aasignats,  said,  ihai^Ofi^ 
paper  is  of  value  in  commerce,  because  in  law  it  is  of  none;  it  U  powerlbl  bi^ 
ChanfTc,  because  in  Westminster-hall  it  is  impotent.  In  payment  of  aaebl  ci20t^ 
a  creditor  may  refuse  all  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  Enfflona.  This  opinion,  eoneenip 
ing  the  principles  of  paper-money,  was  shared  bv  Mr.  Huskisson,  who,  in  ISIJS^ 
oppose<l  a  proposition  to  allow  engagements  to  bedischarged  in  Bank  of  England  papa^ 
alleging,  that  he  would  never  consent  to  allow  one  country  banker  to  dischai^blaoul^ 
gations  by  the  paper  of  another  banker.  At  present,  all  paper  issusd  In^^tha  baakti% 
establishments  of  this  country  was  liable  to  be  exchanged  for  gold.  But  what  Wim 
it  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  oo?  To  make  all  promissorv- notes,  idl  debts,  and  even 
the  deposits  placed  in  banks,  payable  by  Bank  of  EogUind  notes.  He  could  ntft 
foresee  all  the  consc(}uences  of  that  alteration,  but  he  could  not  consent  to  it,  uolela 
the  noble  lord  showed  him  that  some  great  evil  was  to  be  averted,  or  some  podtifia 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  it.  The  noble  lord  would  doubtless  tell  him,  that  pcfloda 
of  panic  occasionally  occurred,  when  the  curreney  of  the  country  was  exposed  j(a 
danger  in  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  gold;  but  he  trusted  that  the  Hooaa 
would  recognise  the  clear  distinction  between  a  commercial  and  a  political  panic  An 
instance  of  a  commercial  panic  occurred  in  1825,  and  of  a  political  panic  In  the 
month  of  May  in  the  year  1832.  Those  panics  arose  from  two  diflforeot  caows,  aild 
their  effects  were  different.     Since  1825,  there  hud  been  no  instance  of  a  ewmmercttl 

f»anic,  because  precautions  were  then  taken  to  prevent  the  main  source  of  It,  InraBi- 
ishing  the  ^1  and  £2  notes;  the  circuhition  of  which  notes  had  the  eflbct  or  baa* 
isbing  gold  from  the  country,  of  causing  a  ride  of  prices,  and  of  encouraflof  that 
undue  speculation  to  \vhich  a  rise  of  prices,  causea  by  exees^TC  paper  usues,  hIH 
infallibly  lead.  What,  then,  was  the  noble-lord's  motive  for  proposing  to  OMlie 
Bank  of  England  rotes  a  legal  tender  f  Did  he  apprehend  a  commercial  panleP  It 
appeared,  he  believed  (though  he  spoke  not  from  accurate  knowledge,  for  he  n^ 
sot  a  member  of  t!.e  committee) ;  but  it  appeared,  b«  understood,  ftiNO  tlMi  evldaNe 
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taken  before  the  cominittee  on  trade  and  manufactures,  that  though  great  ^troSts  »vfi 
not  obUiiiiL'd,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion; and  they  were  flourishing  because  they  were  conducted  upon  a  aound  basi«: 
the  immediate  convertibility  of  paper  into  gold  being  a  anflScient  check  agaiitft 
excessive  issues  and  undue  speculation.    Biit  perhaps  the  noble  lord  wi:^hed  to  ^ui 
against  the  recurrence  and  the  effects  of  political  panics;  and  did  the  noble  lurd 
really  think  that  any  measure  founded  on  those  resolutions  would  unawcr  that  tod* 
Political  )>ani(:  owed  its  origin  to  very  different  causes  from  commercial  panic?   h 
was  not  produced  by  any  undue  stimulus  given  to  trade;  but  by  apprehensioof  tha: 
the  institutions  of  government  were  in  danger,  and  that  the  Bank  of  England,  beioz 
connected  with  the  govennneut,  miglit  consequently  be  unable  to  meet  it.*  engage* 
mcnts.     This  was  tlic  cose  in  May,  1832,  at  which  period,  in  nianj-  paru  ^  tke 
country,  the  notes  of  country  bankers  were  considered  at  least  equally  as  good  af  tr-e 
notes  of  the  Hank  of  England,  and  in  some  cases  were  preferred  to  them.    Hi* 
admitted  tliat  there  was  a  difficulty  in  devising  means  to  prevent  the  occumnoeoi' 
political  panics;  but  he  thought  that  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lonl  irouhi  toiallr 
fail  in  effecting  that  object.     When  once  the  people  doubted  the  stabilitT  of  tbr 
government,  they  would  naturally  entertain  doubts  of  the  stability  uf  the  bank  r>f 
Kuglaml.     They  would  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  demand  payment  in  gold  fbrthr 
nt)tes  of  the  Bank  of  England;  and  if  such  demand  were  made  simulraneousir  ud 
universally,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  directors  of  the  bank  would  not  hirr  a 
sufficient  (quantity  of  gold  in  their  coffers  to  meet  it.     The  inevitable  consequencv 
would  then  be  national  bankruptcy.     Did  the  noble  lord,  in   hiA  plan,  take  mvj 
effectual  precaution  against  political  panic?     17c  had  been  told  that,  in  Dublin,  iht 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  actually  at  discount  in  May  1832.     A  banker  in 
that  city  paid  £()00  or  X'^OO  to  one  of  Ids  customers  in  Bank  of  England  notes.  B  -i 
in  conse<piencc  of  the  agitation  and  alarm  whicli  then  prevailed,  a  doubt  wv  entr:- 
tainetl  (an  absurd  one,  certainly)  of  the  stability  of  the  Bank  of  England,  t.'^ 
the  banker  was  offered  a  considerable  premium  to  take  back  the  notes,  and  to  par  i  i 
gold.     Nothing  could  he  more  absurd  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  received  l^( 
notes;  but  in  transut-.tions  of  this  kind  the  apprehensions  of  ignorant  and  fcarfc' 
|>eople  must  be  taken  into  account,  for  from  the  contagion  of  such  apprcheD«i^r* 
arose  all  the  danger  and  all  the  difficulty.     Against  this,  it  was  their  business  to  ^ uif.: 
by  every  means  in  their  power;  but  he  very  much  iloubted  whether  the  step  which  tbi 
noble  lord  proposed  to  take,  woidd,  in  any  respect,  be  a  protcetinn  against  iK- 
recurrence  C'f  political  panic;   because  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  noble  loKr 
plan  was.  to  .substitute  for  country  paper  the  paper  of  that  company  who  were  t:r 
bankers  of  the  government,  and  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  gold  in  circulation  I5 
providing  a  much  less  expensive  substitute.     Thus,  the  plan  cif  the  noble  Kxd. 
far  from  providing  any  security  against  political  panics,  would  in  fact  be  liki\v 
to  render  them  more  certain  and  more  disastrous.     He  hud  heard  it  asserted,  (l^^ 
nothing  could    be   more  insecure   than   our  present   system   of   cnrrvncy.     11* 
entirely  ('issenteil  from  that  statement.     If  they  were  to  have  a  system  of  papi^ 
money  at  all,   founded  on  a  basis  of  the  precious   metals,  he  doubtc^l  whrtbr: 
they  eoidd  li:ive  one  placed  on  a  better  footing  than  that  which  existed  at  prvMT'. 
It  did  not  give  any  security  against  a  political  panic;  and  what  system  c>«b'«.'' 
But  it  pfuarded  the  country,  a<  effectually  as  the  nature  of  things  aAlmitted,  a^c«*  * 
commercial  panic.     Country  bankers  now  had  the  option  of  disehai^ging  their  rc- 
gagenients  in  gold,  or  in  the  pa))erof  the  Ikink  of  England,  with  the  consent  of '^^ 
holders  of  their  notes;  hut  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  a  political  |uioic,  the  Dcble  •••/« 
proposed  to  pass  a  law  to  enal)l«>  the  barker  to  pay,  and  to  compel  the  cusioid^  '■• 
take,  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  Kngland.     V\'as  it  possible  to  correct  eiTonet4i»  rr 
pressions  by  statute-law.  or  to  inspire  e(mfidence  by  comimision?     Before  he  yn- 
cee«1ed  further,  he  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  intended  that  the  branch  bar.k.*  ■' 
the  iiank  of  Kngland  should  pay  in  gold  the  paper  issued  by  the  bank  in  Loc«d««  ' 
[Ix)rd  Altborp:  No.]  He,  then,  understood  that  the  branch  banks  couhl  only  b^  («  ^  - 
pelled  to  pay  in  gold  that  paper  which  they  themselves  issued;  and  that'all  f^'i 
('f  Knifland  pa|K'r  issued  in  liondon,  wouKi.  only  be  payable  in  London,  and  d  1 1- 
the  brunch  banks.     lie  did  not  consider  that  part  ot'the  mea.«ureat  all  calcuUitf«-' ■' 
gain  public  contidence.     The  noble  lord  uui2>t  be  fully  awarCi  that  when  a  (w-'X 
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occurred,  a  ffreat  demand  for  gold  took  place,  aod  he  endeaYOured  to  provent  It 
by  making  Sauk  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender,  not  jmagbiDg  that  the  noUers  of 
thorn  would  take  the  trouble  to  send  them  to  London  to  get  them  cashed,  or  to  a 
branch  bank  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant;  and  t!iis  was  the  security  which  the  noble 
lord  thought  an  effectual  one  against  a  political  panic.  The  noble  lord  had  argufld, 
that  the  Bank  of  England,  having  no  control  over  the  issue  of  the  coontiy  Mnk 
notes,  had  consequently  no  control  over  the  exchanges ;  and,  for  the  paipoM  of 
altering  this  state  of  things,  he  proposed  to  extend  Uiecircnlation  of  Bank  of  Juigiand 
paper.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  weight  ought  to  be  attached  to  this  argument,  it 
was  necessary  to  compare  the  amount  of  the  country  bank'notes  with  the  amount  of 
Bank  of  England  paper  in  circulation.  Was  it  fitting  to  make  an  alteration  in  dit 
monetary  system  like  that  which  was  proposed,  without  looking  at  ti^e  propMtlon 
which  the  country  bank  paper  bore  to  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  f 
One  hon.  gentleman  had  estimated  the  amoimt  of  Bank  of  England  paper  at  fifo- 
sixths  of  the  whole  circulation  of  the  country.  This  estimate  appeared  unduly  laige ;  it 
probably  could  not  be  correct ;  but,  supposing  that  the  countrr  bank  paper  amounted  to 
one -fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  paper  circulation,  could  its  eflbct  on  iheeiushangw 
be  so  great  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  House  to  give  Uie  Bank  of  England  the 
proposed  control  over  the  paper  circulation  of  the  whole  country  ?  But  woold  tlM 
control  of  the  Bank  of  England  over  the  whole  paper  circulation  of  the  coontry  be  to 
immediate  as  the  noble  lord  expected  ?  Supposing  that  the  hoUe  lord's  plan  wm 
successful,  and  that  country  bank  paper  was  banished  from  the  cirecdation,  woold 
not  the  joint-stock  companies  and  other  banking  esUdtlishments  require  from  tha 
Bank  of  England  a  guarantee  to  give  them  a  certain  amonnt  of  bank-notes?  Tha 
time  might  arrive  when  these  several  establishments  would  feel  it  necessary  to  andl 
themselves  of  their  credit  with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  precisely  at  the  tama 
moment  the  Bank  of  England  might  find  it  desirabte  to  restrict  its  ownisraasibrtbe 
purpose  of  correcting  an  unfavourable  exchange.  At  one  periodf  the  Bank  of  Eag« 
land,  acting  on  the  principle  of  a  commercial  company,  and  desirotis  of  making  tEs 
largest  profit  possible,  might  deal  very  liberaUy  with  the  joint-stodt  companleii, 
and  guarantee  them  a  large  amount  of  notes,  and  by  that  guarantee  the  Bank  most 
abide,  however  prejudiciiu  it  misht  bo  at  the  particular  moment  to  the  country.  '  Ha 
therefore  was  not  prepared  to  admit  the  policy  of  giving  the  monopoly  of  the  papsr 
circulation  to  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  if  the  noble  lord's  plan  shonld  be  adoptedi 
he  very  much  questioned  whether  the  Bank  of  England,  by  guarantadbg  a  certrin 
amount  of  notes  to  the  joint-stock  companies  and  coontry  banks,  ami  tbarai^ 
placing  so  much  of  its  circulation  out  of  its  own  control,  would  be  able  to  exert  an 
immediate  power  over  the  exchanges,  or  provide  the  means  of  safety  in  cases  of 
diiBculty  and  times  of  political  panic,  as  at  present  He  was  afraid  that  one  of  te 
conscquenres  of  the  proposed  measure  would  be  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  gold 
in  circulation,  to  cause  a  difficulty  in  making  small  payments,  and  to  lead  to  a  demand 
for  the  re- issue  of  one  and  two  pound  notes.  In  oonsequence  of  gold  being  equal^ 
diffused  througrhout  England  and  Wales,  country  banks  were  r^idered  seenre.  Intend 
of  the  present  system,  of  having  gold  equally  oiflfused  throughout  the  countiy,  and 
hetd  by  country  bankers  for  the  purpc«e  of  meeting  their  engagements,  woaJd  It 
be  safer  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  in  the  coflbrs  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Its 
branch  bunks,  from  which  it  could  only  be  drawn  by  presenting  at  the  diffinent  banka 
their  resi)ective  notes?  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  a  small  paper  elrculatloo  existed; 
but  nothing  couM  be  more  fallacious  than  t«>  infer,  that  because  such  a  currency  wis 
safe  in  those  countries,  it  must  be  beneficial  in  Eoglaod.  The  small  note  eurreno|y 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  upheld  by  the  gold  which  dreidated  in  this  country. 
which  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  superincumbent  mass  of  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  i)a}>er.  But  if  wo  introduced  the  Scotch  system  into  England,  there  woold 
not  be  security  for  our  paper  circulation  even  for  a  month.  That  which  was  flood 
an  a  medium  of  circulation  in  Scotland  to  the  extent  of  ^000,000^  and  In  Irdand 
to  the  extent  of  £2,000,000,  w(>uld  in  England,  where  it  must  extend  to  JW,O0O,O00^ 
utterly  and  completely  fail.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  his  plan  would  not  diminish 
the  amount  of  gold  circulating  in  the  country,  and  yet  the  plan  of  the  noble  loid 
f.'a\L'  e\cry  pnvate  banker  a  direct  interest  in  discouraging  the  circolation  of  c  ' 
it  tlKio  was  un  over-issue  of  paper,  it  fell  back  on  the  bankers  iq^aln,  from  «1 
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gold  was  d.iimnlfd.  Now,  there  were  400  private  banken  in  the  country.  [An 
hon.  nionibcT  said  :  500.]  He  would  take  tlie  number  at  500.  The  noble  lord'wii 
going  to  close  500  sources  from  whence  g^)Id  is  now  issiieil  to  the  holden  of  pa}4r 
who  hud  confidence  iu  that  paper,  because  it  was  so  readily  convertible  at  «ili.  A 
great  difficulty,  he  was  persuaded,  would  be  felt  in  making  small  payments  frcm  tbe 
deHciencv  of  gold;  and  though  the  noble  lord  would,  of  course,  be  very  unwilUa; 
to  is^ue  £1  and  X2  notes,  there  were  other  ways  of  accomplishing  that  end.  Tiwft 
was  no  law  against  issuing  notes  for  £6  10s.,  or  for  five  guineas.  Here,  then,  v-^*  * 
mode  of  sup{<lying  the  dciiciency  of  a  gold  circulation.  There  might  be  notes  oi  £\ 
and  a  man  who  had  £i  to  pay  might  give  £G  and  receive  £r»  in  n*turn  ;  or  wiih  O'.Ui 
of  £5  lOi.  or  O'}  ')S  ,  he  might  pay  10s.  or  5s.,  receiving  back  a  £5  note,  llebclir^ci: 
that  something  of  the  kind  occurred  even  in  Ireland,  where  the  i>&ne  of  nnln  f- r 
3os.  and  2Js.  banishc>d  silver  from  circulation.  Thus  the  inconvenience  ari&ing  fra 
the  graducd  disappearance  ofg>'I(l,  would  not  at  first  be  sunsibly  felt.  VariH 
remedies,  such  a>  these  to  which  he  had  Iktu  referring,  would  be  resorted  to,&!idfaf 
should  not  be  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  our  danger  until  after  the  gold  coin  br-'l 
disappeared,  and  some  cause  or  other  led  to  a  general  and  simultaneous  demand  f  r 
it  in  exchange  for  paper.  The  noble  lord  denied  that  he  conleniplatcd  the  de- 
preciation of  the  standanl,  or  increased  facilities  for  paper  issues.     Kut  his  pisa  ve 


circuiaie  its  notes,  and  by  tne  dot  ruction  oi  ine  country  banker,  he  was  produciri 
an  a(lvaijta;;cous  state  of  things;  hut  he  <loubted  it.  [Mr.  Ilumc:  Hear!  har?^ 
On  iliat  point  ho  was  glad  to  tind  that  the  hor.  member  for  Middlesex  agreed  «:i:* 
him,  if  in  nothing  else.  Let  them  suppose,  that  by  encouragincr  the  nionopr-lvrf 
the  Hank  of  England,  it  was  enabled  to  drive  the  country  banks  out  of  (he  fird^ 
for,  .nlthongh  the  law  would  still  permit  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  i»ri«a> 
banks,  yet  it  was  ipiitc  clear  that  companies  might  be  forrocil  on  so  exronsi^t  i 
scale,  and  with  such  privileges,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  private  individual  ^ 
compote  with  them,  it  was  known  that  companies  had  considered  it  i  n  fitah!r:j 
sacrifice  a  part  of  their  ea]>ital  for  the  purp«>>e  of  ruining  an  individual  trader.  U 
was  poNMl)]e,  then,  tiiat  the  ultimate  cllcct  of  this  plan  would  be  so  far  to  injure  tfcf 
trade  of  the  country  hanker  as  to  make  it  irnpot«;ible  for  him  to  carrj*  on  his  bu*irt>v 
Now,  i)rovideil  security  \\ere  taken  against  their  j)aper  being  issui.'d  in  exce**.  ?)!•« 
•;ras  great  lulvaiifage  in  permitting  the  issue  of  paj.er  by  solvent  country-  lur.l?. 
Ihey  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  farmers  and  retail  dealers  in  ilii'ir  neigb- 
lK>urhood  than  could  he  obtaiiicd  bv  any  juint-sttK-k  bank,  or  by  the  a^enl»ofiJy 
iiank  of  Kngland.  'I'ljcy  could,  tiierefore,  deal  oiit  cn'dit  more  liberally  than  the  Ririi 
of  Kn^land.  They  could,  from  knowing  the  character  of  parties,  accept  i^rrvrs. 
security,  and  thus  give  to  an  industrious  and  enterprising  man  that  acri*mnHtia!:  c 
which  the  (»ther  banks  wduld  not  atfonl  'without  real  .•securities.  Countrv' hackm 
could  issue  i)apcr  on  chea]»er  terms  titan  joint-stock  banks.  What  objeetlon.  it^r.. 
could  there  be  to  the  country  banks  issuing  their  paper,  provided  tliat  pa|i€T«ain^- 
vertihle  into  jrold  ?  He  douhtod,  therefore,  if  they  would  pain  theotiJ4*ei  they  hiiiia 
view  —  oi'irivingadvanta.ixes  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  part  o!  the  eon^nviit* 
by  a  measure  which  nii;rht  destroy  the  country  bankers.  Ho  d<>ubred  if  it  w***^^ 
wie,  siippd-ing  that  >uch  wcMihl  be  the  cil'cct,  to  dt»stniy  conntry  bankrr*.  A'. 
thr>e  were  con>idcrali(ins  which  ou;:ht  to  have  wciirht  with  the  Hou^e  beftnv  t.>' 
r:iine  to  any  determinaiion,  and  jiarticularly  before  they  came  to  any  rp!H>lr:".". 
dcrl.iring  that  the  Hank  of  l'.n;jrland  notes  should  be  a  legal  tender.  He  n-j^s:^- 
that  he  did  not  a^rce  with  the  noble  lord,  that  those  who  opposed  his  ^vslem  vf't 
bound  to  point  out  the  disadvanta;res  of  adoiiting  it.  The  noble  lord  shouic 
diuionstrate  the  evils  of  the  pri'scnt  sy>lem,  and  the  advantages  of  thai  change  bt 
j)rop()>cd,  before  he  called  on  ttie  Hou-e  of  Commons  to  alter  that  which  it  ^»?r 
liad  hccn,  witii  the  except ii'U  <.f  the  pi'riod  <»f  the  bank  restriction  act.  and  nhi*'? 
he  >lmul<i  ever  conteml.  i;n;:ht  to  be  the  principle  of  the  law — namely,  that  ih<-** 
whd  i'lrculatcd  jiajier  cn;ragcm<iil-*,  ur.jlcrtaking  t<»  pay  certain  turn*  of  mimy 
shouli  be  bound  to  giu'  iu  exchange  for  those  promises  a  definite  weight  of  lUc 
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precious  metals.  Before  the  noble  lord  departed  from  tho  great  principle  of  making 
a  man  responsible  for  what  he  promised — before  the  'noble  lord  exonerated  him 
from  (iischargin^  his  debt  in  the  standard  coin  of  the  realm — the  noble  lord  was  bound 
to  make  out  a  very  strong  case.  Tlie  noble  lord  proposed  to  go  further  than  the 
bank  restriction  act  of  1797.  That  act  did  not  miJce  Bank  of  England  notes  a  legal 
tender — it  only  deprived  the  creditor  for  a  time  of  a  summary  remedy  against  the 
<lebtor  on  the  tender  of  Bank  of  England  paper.  The  parties  were  still  responsible 
for  the  payment.  The  noble  lord  proposed  not  only  to  protect  the  parties  against 
f  iimmary  process,  but  gave  them  their  dischaige  altogether  on  tendering  the  paper 
of  the  Rank  of  England.  That  paper  was  to  be  legal  payment  also,  not  only  for 
public  taxes,  but  fur  all  deposits  and  all  debts.  To  this  measure,  considering  it  ft 
«ie[)arture  from  the  principle  of  the  act  of  1819,  and  from  the  true  principles  whieh 
should  govern  a  paper-currency,  he  could  not  g^ve  his  support. 

Lord  Althorp  having  replied, — the  amendment  was  negatived;  the  Orst  resolution 
agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed.     The  committee  to  sit  again. 

July  1,  1833. 

Lord  Althorp,  in  moving  the  second  resolution,  beg^ged  to  state  to  the  oommittae 
an  alteration  he  proposed  to  make  in  his  plan — an  alteration  which  he  did  not  think 
of  much  importance;  but  which  he  was  willing  to  make,  to  meet  the  apprehensioiM 
of  those  who  were  afraid  that,  from  payment  in  g^ld  being  obtainable  solely  in  Lon- 
don for  notes  of  £i')  and  upwardis,  a  scarcity  of  coin  might  be  caused  in  the  country, 
lie  proposed,  therefore,  to  alter  the  reading  of  this  resolution,  excluding  payments 
in  tne  country  for  all  sums  '*  above  j£5/*  so  that  a  person  presenting  a  £S  note  at  a 
banker's  in  the  country  would  be  entitled  to  demand  five  sovereigns. 

SiB  iloBERT  Peel:  If  I  rigiitly  understand  the  noble  lord,  he  means  that  for  ereiy 
£5  note  a  man  presents,  he  shall  receive  five  sovereigns.  Of  course,  tlien,  if  M 
takes  one  hundred  £5  notes,  he  may  make  a  separate  demand  for  each,  and  will 
receive  gold  for  them  all. 

Jjord  Althorp:  No,  no. 

8ir  Robert  Peel :  If  he  takes  them  separately,  then?   , 

Lonl  Althorp :  Not  in  the  same  day,  for  that  would  occasion  a  serious  ran  upon 
the  bank.  I  do  not  apprehend  any  such  thing  would  occur;  but  if  the  efl^t  of 
the  alteration  would  be  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  resolution,  1  shall  not  penevera 
in  It. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  shaken  the  noble  lurd^s  confidence  in  hit 
own  proposition,  which  1  most  certainly  cannot  think  he  ^as  well  considered. 
Nothing  could  be  so  absurd,  as  that  a  man  presenting  a  £5  note  should  be  aide  to  giet 
five  sovereigns,  but  upon  presenting  two  £5  notes,  should  not  be  able  to  get  tan 
sovereigns. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Warbnrton, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  need  not  be  alarmed — no  demand 
would  be  made  on  the  country  banker,  which  the  country  banker  would  not  get  rid 
of  by  issuing  notes  fur  Gvc  guineas  instead  of  £5. 

I^atcr  in  tlie  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  ar^rument  was,  that  the  abundance  of  small  notes  stinni« 
lated  undue  speculation,  and  that  an  issue  of  one  and  two  pound  notes  had  the  eflbet 
of  encouraging:  the  departure  of  coin  from  the  kingdom;  and  wlienerer  a  ori^ 
arrived,  whenever  there  was  a  commercial  panic,  all  the  deposits  were  immedlalsly 
demanded  iu  gold,  because  the  depositors  had  no  confidence  in  a  paper  eurrenqj. 
Hut  his  hon.  friend,  tho  member  for  V.ssex  (Mr.  Baring),  had  no  right  to  assume 
that  tlie  paper  currency  was  the  same  now  as  it  was  formerlv.  One  and  two  pooad 
notc^s  were  now  prohibited,  und  consequently  a  more  ec^ual  diffusion  of  gold  enrreooy 
was  secured,  whilst  the  existing  paper  was  convertible  into  coin  on  deimnd.  There 
was  now,  therefore,  no  risk  of  any  commercial  panic  siroiliar  to  that  of  1825;  Ibr 
the  inducement  that  formerly  prevailed  no  longer  existed.  His  hon.  firlend  said.  It 
wa5  highly  desiruhle  to  secure  the  country  against  the  efiects  of  politiod  exeitemonU 
His  hon.  friend  was  quite  right  in  making  that  statement,  and  he  admitted  that  some 
advantages  wouhl  accrue  to  the  country  by  establishing  unlimited  confldenee  in  thn 
Bank  of  Knglaiid.    Every  tiling  which  tended  U>  confidence  and  aeeiirityin  jte 
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country  was  ^ood ;  but  was  it  possible  to  give  this  confidence  bj  an  aet  of  ptn::- 
iiient  y     His  hon.  friend  had  referred  to  the  confidence  placed  in  banken'  checLca 
the  Bank  of  England.    True,  but  whence  did  that  entire  confidence  arise?    Becsvr 
there  was  no  interference  uf  an  act  of  parliament    As  Burke  had  said,  eonmwrtiil 
confidence  gave  bankers*  checks  a  currency  on  the  Excliange,  becaiue  thcj  kd 
none  in  Westminster-hall.     All  depended  on  commercial  confidence ;  and  ifhiikos. 
friend  were  to  pass  a  law  to  force  people  to  nlace  confidence  in  checks  die  lenli 
would  be  directly  opposite  to  his  wishes.     Ills  hon.  friend  had  also  refenvd  to  ik 
want  of  confidence  which  risk  of  war  or  convulsion  was  likely  to  produce;  but  what, 
he  would  ask,  was  that  want  of  confidence  likely  first  to  arise  ?     Not  in  mole 
country  tuwns,  but  iu  London.     Much,  too,  hod  been  spoken  of  the  advantagniv- 
sulting  from  the  intermediate  step  necessary  to  be  taken  before  obtaining  goU;  k^ 
what  had  been  the  effect  of  this  in  the  ease  of  the  Scotch  backs  which  had  'nm/i 
notes  with  an  optional  clause  ?    The  Scotch  banks  formerly  ifssned  notes  whiehcw- 
tuine<l  a  clause  giving  them  the  option  either  of  paying  their  notes  ondeaaad,ir 
six  months  after  sight,  giving  interest  in  the  meanwhile.     The  results  of  (hb,  v 
Adam  Smith  stated,  was,  though  the  banks  were  perfectly  solrent,  that  theeickaifr 
was  against  DumfVies  as  compared  to  Carlisle,  full  four  per  cent,  on  account  of  tkec 
notes.     Take  the  case  of  a  banker  at  Plymouth,  who  pays  his  notes  In  Baak  of  Esf- 
land  paper:  the  person  who  received  them,  though  he  wanted  ^Id  to  cnbirk  6r 
Portugal  or  the  West  Indies,  would  not  be  able  to  get  a  guinea  withont  trwrifiu 
or  sending  all  the  way  to  London.    The  form  was  preserved  ;  and  if  a  panic  iboiU 
arise,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  g^atest  mischief  would  result,  because  the  eoBsnr 
banker  would  rely  on  a  false  security.     He  did  not  see  any  reason  why  the  ^nfotd 
interference  with  country  bankers  should  take  place.     He  would  aay,  kt  Uwcoobut 
bankers  issue  notes  convertible  into  metallic  currency,  and  let  than  provide  «k« 
securities  might  be  thought  right  for  the  deposits  put  into  their  hands;  bat  giic 
them  the  right  of  claiming  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  any  de])osit.    This  voaU  W 
much  better  than  compelling  them  to  pay  in  bank  paper.     Besides,  how  opco  «» 
this  plan  to  evasion  ?     As  there  was  no  bank-note  under  S5,  depositors  woald  csi.< 
have  to  draw  as  many  checks  as  they  pleased  for  £4  19s.,  and  they  cooM  eaa{e 
])aymcnt  in  metallic  currency.    This,  of  course,  would  not  be  resorted  to  oa  de- 
nary occasions;  but,  then,  on  ordinary  occasions,  there  was  no  danfter.     Tbeoljitf 
in  view  was  to  provide  against  the  effects  of  a  panic,  whether  general  or  partisl :  ad. 
when  this  existed,  nothing  in  the  world  could  prevent  depositors  from  refOftiog  f 
every  possible  ex{)cdicnt  to  withdraw  their  deposits,  and  obtain  payment  in  'bcsav 
currency  in  which  they  could  place  confidence.    The  noble  lora  and  the  right  kiL 
gentleman  appeared  utterly  to  have  discarded  from  their  consideration  the  fsrixr 
means  of  evasion  to  which  this  plan  was  open,     llie  noble  lord  came  down  tsd« 
House  to-night,  and,  much  to  his  surprise,  proposed  that  £5  notes  should  bccn- 
vertible  into  ?old  on  demand,  and  this  was  a  most  serious  and  im|iorfaat  allctstiic 
The  effect  of  it  would  be  this — to  give  a  direct  legislative  premium  on  thewithk^- 
iupT  of  £.j  notes  from  the  market.     It  would  also,  in  his  opinion*  opcfaie  b^ 
injurioui^ly  on  the  country  bankers  in  a  time  of  imnic.     For  the  whole  soufvoftU 
bill  was,  to  induce  country  bankers  not  to  keep  gold  in  their  coiTeni,  but  to  ifSvci 
the  Hank  of  Kngland  for  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  n^ceting  all  deiaa^. 
and  if  a  panic  were  to  arise,  the  bankers  wouhl  come  np  to  town  and  cam  favL 
not  g(d(l,  but  bank-notes.     What,  however,  would  those  bankera  aay  wbea  tk? 
found  the  holders  of  all  Hank  of  England  £5  notes  pressing  them  for  goU.  wki^ 
they  most  assure<ily  would  do  ?     The  noble  lord  had,  indeed^  said,  that  oo  ma  «r 
to  take  two  £5  notes  together  and  claim  gold  for  them,  because  that  wooU,  iafcci 
be  demanding  gold  for  i'lO;  but  what  would  the  noble  lord  say.  If  the  boUff* 
several  £6  notes  were  to  present  one  at  the  interval  of  every  half-hour— or 
he  had  £50  in  £')  notes,  and  were  to  employ  nil  his  servants  in  obtaining 

for  these  separately — how  would  he  prevent  it  Y    The  noble  lord  had  pronoMi. 

very  important  re-^ulation — that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  <  f  EnglancI  should  br{a«- 
ablo  only  ut  the  places  where  they  were  issucHl.  Acconling  to  this  the  whokii* 
by  a  branch  bank  wouhl  be  payable  only  in  the  town  where  it  was  iasocd.  Btf  ^ 
wouM  look  at  it  further.  What  sc^i'urity  had  they  that  the  Ebnk  of 
continue  to  employ  branch  banks  at  all  ?    Why  should  it?     If,  iodcedT 
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issued  this  currency,  it  might  say,  we  do  it  with  no  view  to  profit- -we  ledc  only 
the  general  interests  of  the  country,  which  would  be  benefited  eren  were  tbe  Aystem 
carried  on  at  a  partial  loss.  But  the  Bank  of  England  was  in  a  very  different  situa- 
tion. It  was  a  company  established  for  the  purpose  of  profit,  and  owed  duties  to 
the  proprietors  of  bank  stock.  By  the  provision  for  the  formation  of  joint-stock 
companies,  a  direct  inducement  was  held  out  to  withdraw  the  branch  banks ;  for 
the  Bank  of  England  would  find  it  nlore  economical  to  employ  joint-stock  banks, 
with  a  few  partners  as  agents,  for  the  circulation  of  their  notea,  than  to  keep  up  their 
branch  banks.  The  consequence  would  be,  that  Bank  of  England  paper  would  be 
payable  in  London  only.  Yet  this  paper  was  to  circulate  in  erery  part  of  England. 
Under  such  circumstances,  no  act  of  parliament  could  give  confidence  to  a  enrrenqr 
which  had  no  intrinsic  value,  even  were  it  issued  by  an  institution  which  had  ten 
times  t!ie  stock,  and  which  was  ten  times  more  solvent,  than  the  Bank  of  England. 
This  would  inevitably  lead  to  an  agio  on  gold.  Only  suppose  a  man  in  the  country 
wanted  to  leave  England,  or  for  any  other  occasion  to  convert  £500  into  gold — ^he 
would  be  unable  to  get  his  notes  exchanged  except  in  London — that  man  would 
readily  give  a  premium  for  gold.  It  was  important  alto  to  consider  what  eflbot 
making  Bank  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender  would  have  in  promoting  forgerr  t 
It  would  be  most  difficult  to  detect  forgeries  of  bank-notes  at  a  distance  of  300  mUei 
from  the  persons  who  alone  were  competent  to  distingoish  them.  The  time  at 
which  the  noble  lord  proposed  this  measure  was  equally  objectionable.  About  two 
months  ago  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Whitehaven  fMr.  M.  Attwood^  propcMed 
an  enquiry  into  the  currency,  with  a  view  to  its  relaxation.  The  noble  lord  nega^ 
tived  the  proposition,  and  moved  a  resolution,  declaring  his  determination  to  adhere 
to  the  standard ;  but  at  the  same  time  said,  he  would  appoint  two  committees—one 
tc»  investigate  the  state  of  agriculture,  the  other  that  of  commerce,  which  committees 
had  since  assiduously  prosecuted  their  enquiries,  and  had  particnlariy  directed  their 
attention  to  the  effects  of  the  banking  and  currency  system  on  trade  and  agrieultore. 
What  a  mockery,  however,  were  these  committees,  when  the  noble  lord  wonld  not 
enndescend  to  wait  for  their  reports — now,  doubtless,  nearly  ready— but  came  for« 
ward  an  J  proposed  this  great  alteration  in  the  currency,  without  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  their  suggestions.  Ue  was  never  so  surprised  as  inien  3ie  noble  Uird 
and  his  colleogiies  propofied  this  alteration,  so  repugnant  to  their  former  prindples. 
lie  had  always  understood  the  doctrine  of  the  noole  lord  to  be—**  l!«sue  what  paper 
you  please,  only  let  it  he  payable  on  demand,  and  in  a  metallic  currency;**  but  In 
take  up  one  particular  class  of  paper,  and  propose  to  destroy  all  other  elasseSf  in 
order  that  this  mi;;ht  circulate  on  their  ruin,  was  the  most  extraordinary  pi\»posal  be 
had  ever  heard  One  and  two  pound  notes  ongfat  not  to  be  issued  oeeanse  tbey 
interfered  with  the  gold  currency,  but  beyond  that  he  thought  it  right  to  have  no 
check  beyond  that  of  immediate  convertibility.  lie  agreed  with  a  writer  of  great 
eminence  on  this  subject,  whose  opinion  was  the  more  worthy  of  confideoee  beeaoie 
it  had  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  events.  Adam  Smith  said—**  It  were  better, 
perhaps,  that  no  bank-notes  were  issued  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  finr  a  smaller  son 
than  £5.  Paper  money  would  then,  probably,  confine  itself  in  everr  part  of  thekfaif* 
dora  to  the  circulation  between  the  difibrent  dealers,  as  much  as  it  does  at  prsiiBt 
in  London,  where  no  bank-notes  are  issued  under  £10  value;  £5  beinff,  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  sum  which,  though  it  will  purchase,  perhaps,  little  more 
than  half  the  quantity  of  goods,  is  as  much  considered,  and  is  as  Badom  spent  all 
At  once,  as  £10  are  amidst  the  profuse  exiienses  of  London.  Where  paper  mooey, 
it  IS  to  be  observed,  is  prettv  much  confined  to  the  dreulation  between  dealers  and 
dealers,  as  ai  London,  tliere  is  always  plenty  of  gold  and  silver.  Where  it  extends  Itself 
to  a  considerable  part  of  the  circulation  between  dealers  and  eonsomers,  at  la 
Scotland,  and  still  more  in  North  America,  it  banishes  gold  and  rilver  almost  entirelj 
from  the  country;  almost  all  the  ordinary  transactions  of  its  Interior  eommeree 
being  thus  carried  on  by  paper.'*  The  same  author  also  sdd,  at  the  oeoelnslon  of 
his  chapter  on  metallic  and  paper  currency — **If  bankers  are  lestniaed  from  lsaa» 
ing  any  circulating  bank  notes,  or  notes  payable  to  the  bearer,  ibr  lem  thui  aoertain 
Slim,  and  if  thev  are  subjected  to  the  obligation  of  an  immediate  and  oneondHloiMl 
payment  of  such  bank-notes  as  soon  as  presented,  their  tnde  may,  with  safety  to 
t!;c  public,  be  rendered  in  all  other  respeets  pecftetij  ftw.    Tbe  lale  multipUeatioa 
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i)F  banking  companies  in  both  parts  of  the  United  Kinsdom  —  an  ctpdI  bv 
\Onch  many  people  havu  bci>n  mucli  alarmed — instead  of  uimioishiDg,  increMi 
the  securiry  of  tlie  public.  It  obli{^>3  all  of  them  to  be  more  circumspect  in  dier 
conduct,  and,  by  not  extending  tiiuir  currency  beyond  its  due  pmportion  to  their 
cash,  to  guard  themselves  aprainst  those  malicious  runs,  wliich  the  rivakhip  of  » 
many  com{)etitors  is  always  ready  to  brin<;  upon  them.  It  restrains  the  cirruUiiuc 
of  each  particular  company  within  a  narrower  circle,  and  reduces  their  cireiilatii.' 
notes  to  a  smaller  number.  Uy  dividinp:  the  whole  circulation  into  a  g-rcater  nam* 
ber  of  i)art'«,  the  failure  of  any  one  company — an  accident  wliich  in  the  coiuw  d 
tilings  must  sometimes  happen— becomes  of  less  consequence  to  the  public.  TbL* 
free  competition,  too,  obliges  all  bankers  to  be  more  liberal  in  their  dealing!  «itt 
tiieir  customers.  le>t  their  rivals  should  carry  them  away.  In  general,  if  any  bnst 
of  trade,  or  any  divi>i(»n  of  lahciur,  l>e  advantageous  to  the  public — ^the  freer  a>l 
more  general  the  competition,  it  will  always  be  the  more  so.*^  This  was  the  rrsMO- 
ing  of  Adam  Smith,  a  pnUri  lifiy  or  sixty  years  ago;  and  the  system  « hies » 
ree()mmendi.>tl  as  tlie  be^t  which  could  be  established,  now  existed  in  thi?t  county, 
and  that  was  the  system  whi(di  the  noble  lord  proixj.sed  tu  change.  The  noble  liiu 
now,  on  the  1st  of  July,  without  waiting  for  the  report.^  of  the  two  cummittA^  tt 
hail  appointed,  came  furward  with  one  ot  the  most  startling  propositions  he  hadete: 
heanl,  founded  on  the  most  slender  hiMly  of  argument  |>o&sibie.  The  noble  lord  wd. 
it  was  all  to  prevent  panic:  but  no  act  of  parliament  couhi  prevent  panics.  Tae 
n(»ble  lord  might  depend  ujion  it,  the  ))eople  would  ne  er  placi*  confidence  id  bisi 
pa)ier,  merely  because  an  act  of  ]>arliauient  called  on  them  to  do  so.  The  n-t-^ 
lord  might  he  assured,  that  the  confidence  would  not  be  obtained  fur  a  pa|HTra:' 
rency,  liunuled  on  a  compulsory  enactment. 

The  <'ommitu*e,  after  a  loni:  discussi<m,  divided  on  the  second  resolution:  A}^ 
*J14  ;  Noes,  1.5G — Majority.  ;^.S.     Ilesidution  agreed  to. 

On  the  tiiird  resolution  lu'Ing  read, — 

»Sir  Robert  iVel  s:iid.  that  althotigh  the  discussion  in  ^hlch  the  committee  vif  i: 
j)resent  engaged  inivrht  be  mr^re  appropriately  taken  upon  the  4th  resolution,  vrL  v 
the  present  ivsolution  was  mi  much  connccte<I  with  it,  ho  thfin>;hc  the  tiuir'o:' (» 
lloudC  would  be  saved  by  having  that  discussion  now.  It  was  tu  be  remarked,  th: 
in  all  tlie  reports  of  the  conunittevs  that  had  sat  with  regard  to  the  bank,  tiir  uloc' 
of  the  (]el)t  d:ie  hy  the  public  to  the  bank  had  been  always  tuktM)  a»  Che  MtfnriM  h 
the  puhlie  — a<  the  grouutis  for  it-'  conlidence  in  the  bank.  It  was  so  in  thr  nc* 
miltee  of  171'7,  and  so  likewJM'  in  the  couimittee  of  Ibli).  The  debt  of  jCU.wX*.u** 
or  .t'lo,00l),(;()0  had  bci^n  uuifonidy  a*><'unied  as  the  security  for  the  stahilitv  t4w 
hank  circulation.  The  n(»hle  h»nl  now  pnijHiNed  to  |Kiy  otf  a  portion  of  the  d'eUih* 
to  the  batik,  a!i<l.  if  the  eireulatinn  of  the  bank  was  tu  remain  as  it  wa<.  ftrii^ 
.11 1.000, (KM)  of  debt  v.ould  be  a  sulJieient  capital  as  security  fur  that  ciirubncs. 
Hut  the  iioMe  lord's  plan  went  on  to  extend  the  circulation  id'  the  bank  indttinl!ir>. 
Tile  uj.hle  lonl  w  i>hed  ti»  gi\e  the  bank  a  mon<>poly  of  the  circidaticin  of  ihr  ciHittr 
and  he  sei/cn!  the  very  saute  oppt.rtunity  to  etiect  u  diminution  in  that  fund  •t^^ 
atlorded  one  of  the  p;rounds  of  public  coi.tiilenee  in  the  bank.  The  nnble  lordpR- 
poved  to  adii  indefinitely  to  the  ))aper  cireuiation  of  the  bank,  and  at  tl'e  sime^iM 
i)e  ]iropo>(>d  to  diniini>h  the  debt  due  by  the  public  to  the  bank  to  the  (i:toi  i^ 
i,':J,.'iOO,(UK).  It'  that  amount  was  to  he  repaid  to  the  pmi)riet<irs,  it  would  be  a  «• 
phtc  dimiiiUtion  pro  t/m/o  in  the  assets  of  the  bank.  lie  wi>htHl  to  know  mltit^ 
that  would  be  tlie  eaM'^  [Lord  Althorp  wa-i  understood  to  say,  across  the  l.^ a 
that  the  barik  would  be  Imuud  to  pay  it  to  the  proprietors.]  *lf  the  back.  :>£. 
would  he  bound  to  do  so,  he  ^  Sir  UolnTt  IVcl)  would  maintain,  that  il  mvu}d  it^ 
diminution  pro  tnnto  of  the  a-^M'ts  »»f  the  bank.  At  the  same  time,  this  repaiiXirt'. ••' 
a  ]>ortioii  of  the  debt  to  the  bank  \\onld  not  be  effected  at  a  Iusn  ]e»s  ti.an  i!**'' 
XJO.OOO  a-year  to  the  eouutry.  The  result  was,  in  conMM|uenre  of  the  arrarr- 
merit  contained  in  the  :\tk\  and  -ith  rooluiions,  that  the  liunk  would  onlv  have  t  ;.«* 
Xlon.ooo  a-year  f'T  tlie  n  rie>Mil  »»f  it>  iharter.  The  bank  on  the  furnicr  iicca.->» 
be  hrlieved.  p:.itl  1"  "J'^u.ooo  for  the  rcf.iwal  <d"  the  charter.  It  lent  the  pu\crrr«* 
a  siwu  ot'  £M,iu;«».ooO  :it  thive  per  eeiit.  when  the  rate  of  interest  was  tlve  jer  -.:- 
^\hieh  wa*  t;itirauii.iM)t  to  puyin'-r  ^'JMM'OO  a-year.  Suppitsing,  :is  an  hun.  fi.ta*' 
^aid,  tl.ut  the  luarktl  rate  of  intercut  \\a»  fuui  and  a  half  [Krr  cent,  only,  it  at?^ 
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certain  that  the  bank,  at  all  events,  paid  much  more  than  £100,030,  and  theprivi- 
leges  acquired  by  the  bank  at  that  periud  were  much  less  than  now.  But,  althongli 
the  noble  lord  had  made  a  bargain  with  the  bank  which  he  thought  improTldent,  be 
would  not  refuse  to  ratify  the  bargain.  liis  confidence  in  the  bank  directors  had 
indeed  greatly  increased  since  these  negotiations;  for  if  they  had  g^t  all  the  prin* 
leges,  and  paid  less  than  they  paid  before,  although  he  would  not  say  they  had  oat* 
wittcd  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exclicquer,  they  had  made  a  capital  bargain  for  them- 
selves. Although  he  was  not  prepared  to  nullify  the  bargain  the  noble  lord  had 
made,  still  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  House  and  the  country  if  the  noble  lord 
would  give  some  estimate  of  the  mode  in  which  he  had  calculated  what  the  bank 
should  give  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter;  and,  if  it  was  less  than  the  former  oon* 
sidcrarion,  his  reasons  for  not  making  a  better  bargain. 

The  third  resolution  was  ultimately  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed ;  the  eom- 
niittee  to  sit  again. 


NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Jolt  2,  1833. 

In  the  debate  arising  out  of  Mr.  Hume^s  motion  for  the  erection  of  a  new  IIotiM 
of  Commons — which  subject  had  been  referred  to  a  Committee,  who  were  wnanimom 
in  the  recommendation  of  a  new  House, — 

Sir  Robkrt  Prel  would  not  consent  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  on  such  a  very  imperfect  report  as  that  which  had  been  presented  oo 
this  subject.  Of  all  the  reports  of  committees  that  he  had  ever  read,  lie  would  say 
that  this  was  the  most  imperfect,  and,  with  every  respect  for  the  chairman,  the  most 
discreditable  report  he  had  seen.  The  report^  in  the  first  instance,  expreMed  the 
opinion  of  the  committee — an  opinion  which  the  members  of  the  House  could  at 
well  have  formed  without  the  assistance  of  a  committee— -that  the  present  House  did 
not  afford  adequate  accommodation  for  the  members ;  but  when  the  committee  came 
to  decide  the  oucstion  as  to  the  erection  of  a  new  House  of  Commons,  though  twentjr- 
two  plans  had  been  laid  before  them,  they  were  not  able  to  form  a  decisive  opilnioa 
as  to  any  one  of  them.  It  was  ludicrous  to  hear  all  the  faults  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  laid  to  the  account  of  the  building.  There  was,  it  appeared,  often  great  f*>^^"y, 
sometimes  a  considerable  buzz,  and,  not  unfreqnently,  mneh  coughing;  bat  they 
were  the  master-spirits  of  the  ago,  and.  of  course,  all  those  things  were  the  fiiult  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  present  House  wae 
not  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  658  members ;  but  the  real  question  wat» 
whether  it  was  not  amply  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ftversfle  nombsr 
of  members  that  attended  in  four  out  of  the  Bye  nights  in  the  wedL.  Ju  a  kigir 
hoiis>e  were  built,  it  would  not  be  as  well  calculated  for  the  ordinary  dlsehai^  of 
husiness,  and  besides,  the  hearing  in  a  larger  building  might  not  be  as  good*  The 
proposition  to  remove  the  House  to  St.  James*s,  half  a  mile  from  its  present  site,  wai^ 
of  course,  out  of  the  question.  He  thought  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  be  removed  to  some  dbtance  mm  timt  Quarter,  where^  at 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  ^*  the  tide  of  human  life  swept  along*'— from  Onariiur»eross«  and 
its  busy  and  bustling  neighbourhood.  If  they  were  to  have  an  altenmn  made  la 
the  present  building,  the  necessity  for  which  he  questioned,  he  would  prete  the  plaa 
profioscd  by  the  hon.  member  for  Tewkesbury. 

Mr.  Hume  having  replied,  the  House  divided,  when  the  motion  was  negatlfsd  by 
154  to  70;  Majority,  84. 


ClILRCH  TEMPORALITIES  (I^^AND). 

JuLT  8, 1833. 

Lord  AUhorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  third  reeding  of  the  Chuiob 
Temporalities  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Tlie  bill  having  been  read  a  third  time,— 

Mr.  Sheil  rose  to  propose  the  addition  of  a  clause,  bj  way  of  rider,  the  Btjjeelof 
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Mfhich  was  to  effect  a  further  reduction  id  the  iocomes  of  the  Irish  buhopi  nd 
urcUbishop. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  O'Connei!, — 

fc>iu  IloBKBT  Pkkl  wisheti  to  express  his  opinion,  that  the  riffht  hon.  gentlcBu 
|]i>^erved  credit  for  not  having  advised  the  Crown  to  assume  the  whole  patraure 
of  the  Church.  Ue  was  of  opinion,  that  no  better  system  could  be  devised  ifcaa 
that  which  placed  the  responsibility  of  making  a  proper  election  of  clergy-men  u^^  a 
twenty-two  individuals,  in  every  way  qualified  to  carry  into  effect  the  inteotioD>  U 
the  legislature.  At  the  same  time,  he  objected  to  the  power  which  the  hiakt.^ 
tenants  were  to  possess,  of  changing  the  leases  by  which  they  now  held  laud  iai- 
perpetuities.  Some  of  the  bishops  had  let  their  lands  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  id  ^urk 
cases,  for  a  mere  trifle  the  tenant  wi'uld,  by  this  bill,  acquire  the  fee-simple iif  ibr 
property.     lie  would  suggest,  that  thoy  should  guard  againat  auch  caaca. 

Motion  negatived. 

Mr.  O^Connell  proposed,  as  an  amendment  to  the  50th  clause,  to  leave  oat  tbc 
words,  *'  The  now  Bishop  of  Derry,^*  and  to  alter  it  so  as  to  make  the  annual  par- 
ment  of  £4,1G0,  out  of  the  revenues  of  that  see  to  the  Conimiaaioners  under  the  Act 
fail  only  upon  the  successors  of  the  present  bishop. 

Rising  after  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  who  stated  that  if  the  llouae  were  Icgxahtiap 
for  the  indulgence  of  political,  priuciple,  or  for  the  sake  of  gratifying^  private  ftcEap 
of  regard,  there  was  no  man  from  whom  ministers  would  more  regret  to  take  am 
part  of  his  income  than  from  the  Bishop  of  Derry ;  under  all  the  ci 
however,  he  must  object  to  the  motion. 

Sir  Robkbt  Peel  took  the  same  view  of  this  question  as  the  rigffat  hon. 
for  the  Colonies.  Ue  should,  however,  be  extremely  sorry,  iC  in  ao  doioff,  he  sbosU 
be  supposed  to  mean  any  thing  derogatory  from  the  high  character  of  the  Bbkip 
of  Derry.  As  that  right  rev.  prelate  had  received  his  fir^t  appointment  to  a  bisho|aie 
when  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  Secretary'  of  State,  it  was  clear,  that  he  could  have  bM 
one  opinion  as  to  his  merits.  lie  could  not,  however,  consent  to  the  principle  U 
down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  his  speech — for,  aaid  he,  **ilciviii 
bishop  who  voted  uniformly  for  Catholic  emancipation,  and  so  I  will  give  him  m 
reward  X4,000  a-year.*'  Undoubtedly,  the  right  rev.  prelates  who  took  an  oppoNif 
view  of  that  (jucstion  acted  on  honest  principles,  ana  the  House  ought  not  la  giw 
so  munificent  a  reward  as  £4,000  a-yeur  to  one  of  their  hody  becauae  he  wat£i- 
tinguished  by  his  uniform  advocacy  of  liberal  principles.  But,  on  that  gnmad,  ibi 
Bishop  of  Derry  could  not,  and  would  not,  accept  this  grant.  **Thit  blaldid,* 
said  Sir  R.  Peel,  holding  up  a  parchment  in  his  hand, —  **  this  fatal  deed  ^rtn"*^'^** 
him.  Is  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  aware  that  the  liishop  of  Deny  oMt 
signed  a  petition  decidedly  hostile  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for'naa- 
cipation  ?'*  The  right  hon.  gentleman  read  an  extract  from  a  violent  peiiuH 
against  the  Catholic  claims  presented  to  parliament  in  1826,  to  which  one  of  ikt 
first  luimes  attached  was  that  of  ''  Richard  Ponsonby,  dean  of  8t.  PatricL*"  Thi 
right  hon.  Secretary  had  destroyed  all  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  and  Icam' 
gentlemen  but  one,  and  that  solitary  argument  he  had,  he  believed,  now  drmnHAH 

Mr.  ()X.*onnell  admitted  that  the  Bishop  of  Derry  had  placed  hia  signatDn  to 
that  petition;  but  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  forgotten  to  tell  the  Hove  lia 
disgraceful  manner  in  which  his  signature  to  it  was  obtained.  lie  had  also  fbrgorki 
to  tell  the  House,  that  as  soon  as  that  right  rev.  prelate  had  discovered  thsl  Ui 
signature  was  attached  to  it,  he  had  publislied  a  letter  in  the  newspapers  eipUsiaf 


•ly  in  proving  mat  ne  had  not  Deen  tiie  unitorm  advocate oi  ^aiiiolic  rmancipau 
Sir  Hdhirt  reel  thought,  that  before  the  hon.  aud  learned  geotleman  haoB 
this  attack  upon  him,  the  hon.  and  learned  gontlemao  should  have  had  some  grooi 
for  supposing  th'it  he  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  letter  v.  hleh  had  appcan^ 
many  years  ago  in  the  newspai>ers.  If  he  had  been  aware  of  the  ctrvumttaaea 
contained  in  that  letter,  he  should  certainly  not  have  alluded  to  Dr.  Puasoabvi 
name  being  attached  to  that  petition ;  but  he  declan'd.  upon  his  Loooor  si  i 
gentleman,  that  up  to  that  moment  he  had  not  been  at  all  aware  of  tlMB.  Tk 
petition  had  not  been  brought  to  him  till  that  evening ;  and  the  boo.  and 
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gentleman,  who  knew  of  the  existence  of  that  petition,  and  of  all  the  drrumstances 
connected  with  it,  ought,  in  speaking  of  the  uniform  advocacy  which  the  Bishop  of 
Dcrry  had  given  to  liberal  principles,  to  have  explained  the  manner  in  which  the 
right  rev.  prelate  had  been  betrayed  into  this  seeming  inconsistency. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  0*Connell  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  the  motioa 
was  ncgati\cd. 


AFFAIRS  OF  POLAND. 
July  9,  1833. 

Mr.  Cullar  Fergusson  concluded  a  most  brilliant  and  effective  speech,  bj  moving, 
^'  That  an  bumble  address  be  presented  to  his  MajeBiy,  praying  that  his  Mi^jesty 
will  be  pleased  not  to  recognise,  or  in  any  way  give  the  sanction  of  his  govemroent 
to  the  present  political  state  and  condidon  of  Poland,  the  same  having  been  brooght 
about  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  which  Great  Britain  was  a  party •** 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwoud  seconded  the  motion. 

A  long  and  animated  discussion  ensued;  rising  after  Mr.  Catlar  Fergoaton,  who 
announced  his  intention  of  pressing  his  motion  to  a  diviiion, — 

Sia  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  not  the  slightest  notion  that  the  boo.  and  leamad 

membei  had  risen  to  reply,  but  merely  to  answer  a  qoestimi  put  to  hini«  or  he  ihould 

have  interposed  before  the  hon.  gentleman  had  spoken.    He  was  aware  c^theinooii* 

venience  of  speaking  after  a  reply ;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  having  expressed  hit 

determination  to  press  the  motion  to  a  division,  that  circamstance  impoeea  upon  him 

the  duty  of  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  he  could  not  acaaietoe  in  the  motion. 

Be  did  not  deny  the  riglit  of  the  House  to  offer  advice  to  the  Crown  with  referenee 

to  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  country.  He  could  eonceive  eirenmstancet  to  arita 

of  so  g^ve  a  nature  as  to  impose  upon  the  Honse  the  duty  of  declaring  its  opinioa 

and  tendering  its  advice  to  the  Crown;   but  he  most  contend,  that  the  Hom 

ought  to  have  a  clear  foresight  of  all  the  conseqnenoes  which  mig^t  ensue  fttMl 

their  intercession.     Care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  trench  upon  the  royal  prerogative^ 

without  a  clear  perception  or  the  necessity  of  such  a  step:  nor  without  tempnkHui^ 

and  carefully  weighing  the  probable  results  of  the  intarpoeidon.    Above  all,  than 

ought  to  be  nothing  equivocal  or  ambiguous  in  the  advice  tendered  to  the  Crowa. 

TIm  import  of  the  present  motion,  however,  was  in  bis  judgment  equlfoeal  and 

ambiguous.    It  contained  two  distinct  propositions;  first,  tmttms country  waajpai^ 

to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna;  and  secondly,  tnat  the  treatv  bad  been  vidatad.    If  Um 

House  were  prepared  to  place  this  motion  upon  reeord,  the  next  step  surdj  oi^jfal 

to  be  to  offer  some  advice  to  the  Crown,  in  language  clear  and  deoslve  aa  to  tho 

course  to  be  pursued.    If  this  question  related  distinctly  to  anv  intareet  of  our  own. 

what  language  consistently  with  the  dignity  and  honour  of  uM^bod  would  be  UM 

by  the  House  ?    It  would  say  to  his  Mijesty — **  Yom*  yitimiy  u  a  party  to  a  tna^ 

—that  treaty  has  been  violated— ^the  national  honour  la  fani^ieated— and  wo,  fStm 

House  of  Commons,  demand  redress.**    But  what  waa  the  reaolutioo  of  the  hoa. 

^ntleman  in  which  advice  was  tendered  ?    Not  that  the  Crown  should  aoferea  Um 

observance  of  those  rights  of  Poland  of  which  England  waa  tba  ffuanutea,  but  thaft 

the  king  should  not  recognise,  or  in  anjr  way  ^ve  the  saaetlon  of  Ida  goveruBODt  Ml 

the  present  political  state  and  condition  A  Poland.    If  the  Hoota  were  latliiM 

that  the  treaty  had  been  violated,  and  were  prepared  to  rsaord  their  ophdoa  to 

that  effect,  then,  in  consideration  of  its  own  character— In  oonaldaratioD  of  what  waa 

due  to  the  Crown— and  in  consideration  of  what  waa  due  to  tba  PMple  of  FolaiMl^ 

there  ought  to  be  no  misconception  as  to  the  real  Intontfons  of  ua  ponta  of  OiM»* 

mons.   But,  as  he  had  already  said,  the  language  of  tba  readirtioD  waa  ainbigQoati 

it  merely  asked  the  Crown  not  to  recognise  or  sanction  tba  pdKtIaal  sltu^km  ana 

condition  of  Poland.    But  was  the  reooffnition  or  saoetloo  of  England  fai  aoj  in$ 

requifed  ?    If  withheld,  how  did  the  rtfosal  better  the  oondltlon  of  Fobuid  P    Tha 

Cmpcror  of  Russia  claimed  for  himself— whether  right  or  inoog,  ho  stopped  sat  to 

enquire — an  authority  to  control  his  subjects,  who  were  in  a  state  of  revolt;  attd 

the  hon.  gentleman  contended  himsdf  with  calllnsr  tipon  tha  Crown  not  to  give  Ha 


vTuif  rtiiu  2*ui\i     iiiUL  tins   noo    iiwi     4»    oicp    tvnMiu    •«<•        VT  utftb    ^aavu     «t  us    I 

mere  brutnm  ftdmen  f  Were  no  steps  to  be  taken  in  con9p(|ueDce  of 
If  not,  then  he  implored  tlic  Ilou^e  not  to  set  the  example  of  an  interp 
which  no  fruits  were  to  be  exijccted.  But  if  thoi>e  who  supported  tli 
pectcd  any  fruits,  he  hod  a  right  to  usk  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
gentleman  said,  let  government  make  a  strong  remonstrance  to  Russia, 
made  a  strong  remonstrance  in  ro.irn,  then  be  had  no  doubt  the  pcopl 
port  the  government  in  a  war.  But  he  for  one  would  not  involve  the  c( 
collision  of  angry  remonstrances,  if  war  was  to  be  the  probable  result. 
men  who  supported  the  address  were  much  divided  in  opinion — some  1 
as  a  Consequence  scarcely  to  be  deplored;  others  denounced  war;  but  I 
making  hostile  remonstrances  to  a  power  like  Russia,  on  a  subject  ol 
unless  tliey  were  prepared  to  follow  them  up  by  some  decisive  measnre^ 
of  their  failure.  An  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  taid,  that  the  time  wi 
the  illusions  of  military  glory  wore  dissipated,  and  the  true  charaetc 
heroes  was  justly  a]>preciatt<l.  From  such  a  declaration,  he  expected 
gentleman  would  have  been  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  maintenance 
he  found  him  amnng  tiie  most  reckless  iKirtisans  of  war.  IIo  could  not 
the  address.  If  the  national  faith  requinni  the  interposition  of  that  IIou 
be  prepared  to  advise  much  stronger  nie:isures.  lie  would  have  aski 
to  remonstrate  in  the  first  instance,  and,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  that  i 
by  maintaining  the  rights  of  Poland.  \Vlule  he  could  not  support  the  i 
beggixl  distinctly  to  state,  that  he  participated  in  all  the  sentiments  < 
which  had  been  expressed  on  the  gallantry  of  Poland;  and,  at  the  f 
express  his  sympathy  and  deep  regret  for  the  sufferings  of  that  nation, 
the  statements  oi  the  hon.  gentleman  founded  on  fact.  On  a  former  oc 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  introduced  the  subject  before  the  House,  he  hi 
a  too  ready  belief  of  the  hon.  and  learned  membcr*8  statements,  thou( 
contradict  those  statements,  and  particularly  that  with  regurd  to  th 
orplian  children;  but  if  the  statement  was  well  founded,  that  children, 
were  forcildy  removed — not,  as  lie  hod  sup|>osed,  for  the  puqinses  of  pra 
were  really  true,  that  />,000  families  had  been  driven  into  exile  withoul 
guilt,  while  he  could  not  conceive  the  |Hdicy  of  such  a  course  of  conduc 
was  pursued,  no  man  was  pri.>pared  in  stronger  terms  than  himself  toex] 
regret  and  indignation  at  stieJi  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  common  hue 
would  remind  Russia  of  her  own  expressions  as  to  the  exiMence  of  thoi 
the  claims  of  powerful  p'ltions  to  enforce  them,  during  the  war  hctwcvn 
(ireere,  wh«*n  the  Porij  threateni'<l  to  remove  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mc 
then  de<*]ared,  that  such  a  procee«ling  was  a  vitdution  ctf  nil  the  ri^ts 
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j(n.T  13,  isas. 

Od  lh«  modoa  that  the  Order  of  the  Day,  reapecting  tb«  East  India  BUI,  b* 

tjir  John  Wrotleale;  n»e  to  bring  forward  bia  motion  for  taiating  tba  aUmdanee 
of  ban.  members  on  Thursday  nut,  in  case  the  two  Houaea  of  Parliament  sbonld 
come  into  collision  upon  the  luty'ect  of  the  Church  Temporaliliea  (Irelaod)  BIO. 
The  hon.  ^ntleman,  after  adverting  to  the  important  meainres  yet  to  be  discnnc^ 
concluded  by  moving,  "  That  the  House  be  called  over  on  Thursday  next." 

SiaRoDiaT  Peel  felt  it  bia  duly  lo  lake  adTUtage  of  that  eariieit  mor      * 
to  deprecate  alt  discussion  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  barontt,  and  ntst  U 

the  motion  itself  being  pcraisted  Id.    Tb«  boa.  baronet  bad  aadgned  t\ 

for  bringing  it  forward,  which  a  moment'*  conridentioa  could  enlimj  •**^ji'*' 
the  flrtt  place,  said  the  hon.  baronet,  there  are  very  many  Important.ntwai 
the  House,  nutyet  advanced  through  all  th«ir  stages,  and  wUd  ihrnld  be 
only  in  a  full  Houkc.     But  how  could  It  be  said,  ttat  the  " 
attend    '  -  .  - 


^ .    .  li  those  named  by  the  hon.  bahmet  had  been  espoonded  aitd  di 

before  an  unutnallr  full  attendance  of  member*  T  The  Bank  Charter  hod  bwn  M' 
dUeuased,  the  nobte  lord  (Altborp)  having  yielded  to  tba  asaie  of  the  Ilnuse,  and 
postponed  those  portions  which  wobld  require  a  full  attandauca.  If  IIil' altendunes 
npmi  the  committee  on  the  East- India  Charter  Bill  was  cmnparaUTely  thin,  was  not 
the  falrinferencethatlittieornooppoMtion  woiddbemade  (oitapmpvgg,  rtf  ^'ner^ 
principle  and  provisions  having  been  approved  by  a  full  HonseF  And  ds  to  iha 
West-India  qnestinn,  he  never  wltDCSsed  a  ftaller  attendanee  than  that  before  whidi 
it*  principles  and  provisions  were  minutely  detailed.  Ho  chaig^  therefore,  coultf 
be  made  of  non-attendance  in  reference  to  the  tmporlant  maaanre*  citni  by  iH 
bOD.  baronet.  But  if  even  it  was  not  so,  he  knew  not  bow  ft  oall  of  the  IIouKecoult 
nmedy  the  evil ;  for  sfler  the  fonn  of  that  call  had  beeo  eompUed  with,  it  must  hr^ 


left  to  eveiT  hon.  member's  discretion  to  bestow  or  uegleet  tut  aleie  attention  tjl 
tlM  proceedings  which  the  call  was  Intended  to  enforce.  However,  the  hon.  baroM) 
had  not  rested  his  motion  on  the  necessity  of  a  (tall  ■ttaBdaiMO  in  rrfcrence  to  tU 
neasure.  The  hon.  horonet  had  told  Ibem,  that  hb  motion  ma  neant  to  app|| 
particularly  to  a  measure  then  before  the  oUmt  Benso  of  KiDaiBsat;  and  be  gal 
■■  a  reason  for  the  House'*  acceding  to  It,  that  b«  bad  mtm  to  Iba  public  prin 
atatement*  to  the  effect,  that  one  noble  penoa  bad  dunetarlMd  tbe  Insh  Clmrij 
KH  as  a  "  measure  of  spoliaHon,"  and  that  other  noble  lorda  bad  deeitred  th«y  wen 
opposed  to  tha  "  principle  "  of  that  bilL  How,  be  InploNd  tba  Hooic  nut  to  odop 
■uch  rumours  as  the  fonndation  of  tbetr  proMMHogi.  Tbw  owod  it  tu  their  or-^ 
dignity ;  they  owed  it  to  the  dignity  asd  Independa— ■  of  IM  odtfr  branch  of  tl 
'  laiure.    He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  an  oeoMfoD  nlgbt  Mtt  ariaa  wbam 


,  .  .  joee  to  Mt 

act  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  he  most  depneue  tbeir  aatUpalliic  tbe  potdUK 
of  inch  an  event  on  a  mere  rumonr,  or  adopting  any  ptooaadlaf  wUtti  mmit  ^>pai 
"         or  tb«  other  House  I 


woatd  be  necessary  for  them  to  meet  and  eaprcai  a»  opWoB  bi  lafctcoee 

'wato  tbeir  aatUpi" 

ganypneaadiBt 
only  as  on  attempt  to  control  and  menace  Uw  proceeJnga  oc  1  __^ 

Failiament.  What  pretext  was  there  for  sach  aa  nmeeaMnlad  prooceding  f  Th 
Irish  Church  Bill  hsd  been  sent  up  to  tba  House  of  Lofdi;  It  was  raad  a  Brat  tin>«v 
it  WM  appointed  to  be  read  a  second  time;  the  day  Ibr  that  aaoood  Hwling  had  nol 
yet  arrived.  Were  they,  on  mere  flying  mmoun  and  vagna  atnttiptiona,  to  anti- 
cipate tlie  probable  result  of  that  second  reading  F  Boob  eondnet  woold  ba  scat 
unwise,  and  in  the  teeth  of  all  national  precedent.  It  woold  bsHWia— It  wonldba 
placing  themselves  entirely  in  the  wrong,  11)^  kMw  DOlbiof,  and  onmtthlHoiwfc" 
eoald  know  nothing,  of  the  intended  act*  of  the  odtar  braneb  of  tha  UifiiUnt,  ma 
as  itself  communicated  them.  Tbeyowtdiltotbedisdret,totbebavnMlrflii|M*iil' 
ebaracier,  to  respect  the  privilege*  and  charaetar  of  tha  other  Honaa  mPmuomiQ' 
asd  they  were  not  to  anticipate  any  reso]t,«bieh  vlgbt  ifoply  that  tba  ■WMbwa  oflM 
other  House  were  not  men  of  honour,  and  men  who  did  iMt  ourdM  tbalr  nrtvIlMl. 

not  as  privileges  given  them  fbr  tbtir  own  pMinaal  adfaotagi^  bat  Ibr  tM  biHli 

85-Vot.  ri. 
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of  the  people.  When  the  occasion -arose,  let  them  assert  thdr  rightf,  but  let  ika 
not  lower  themselves  by  anticipating^  such  an  occasion  on  mere  TSgne  mnoar  aod 
assumption.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  withdnw  his  Bocioa. 
and  he  also  earnestly  trusted,  that  the  discussion  on  itt  snbject  matter  would  hrt 
terminate. 

Ailer  a  brief  discussion,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  160  to  1 05  ;  Minority  agiinii 
the  motion,  35. 


CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 
JuLT  16,  1833. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  moTed  for  leave  to  bring  in  nBQlfsr 
emancipating  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  thraldom  of  patranage  whiek  had  n 
long  deformed  its  beauty,  impaired  its  usefulness,  and  grieted  tlK»  naarts  and  coi- 
sciences  of  its  most  attached  and  zealous  friends. 

The  Lord-advocate,  while  agreeing  with  the  hon.  member  for  Gaithneaa,  h  to  Ike 
importance  of  the  subject,  deprecated  all  premature  diacntnon,  and  reqneated  flk^hm, 
gentleman  to  postpone  his  motion  for  more  mature  deliberation. 

Sib  Robbrt  Pbel  would  not  presume  to  say  a  word  upon  the  salneot  bad  beaot 
had  the  honour,  for  some  years,  of  advising  the  Crown  in  itfe  disposal  of  its 
age  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  offreed  in  the  postponement  rec 
by  the  learned  lord  opposite;  but  he  differed  from  the  learned  loid  in 
that  any  thing  but  a  calm  would  be  produced  in  the  Church  of  SeollaniL  k^ 
devolving  upon  the  people  of  each  parish  the  right  of  electing  tbeir  own  piMr. 
Nor  did  nc  think  that  the  characters  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  would  be  ruirf 
by  the  change.  Fcurls  and  discords  would  arise  which  now  were  unhssid,  mi 
which  must  prevail,  but  for  the  corrective  of  patronage.  He  did  not  onntnt  iki 
point  for  the  sake  of  the  patronage:  for  whilst  he  had  the  honour  of  adving  ihi 
Crown  with  respect  to  its  disposal,  it  never  once  occurred  that  a  bencAet  ww  dis- 
posed of  from  any  political  views.  If  he  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  tbe  mjori? 
of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  a  parish  were  agreed  in  the  chmce  of  a  mtkm, 
he  advised  the  Crown  to  appoint  that  minister;  but  if  be  found  canvaising  t«ig 
on,  and  all  the  artifices  of  election  had  recourse  to,  in  favour  of  diffiermt  emAkL 
he  advised  the  Crown  to  listen  to  neither  party,  but  to  exercise  its  right,  and  mtkt 
some  appointment  above  nil  exception.  1  his  was  not  done  by  taUng  tlie  noaisv 
of  this  or  of  that  person,  but  by  consulting  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  m  lb 
Scottish  Cliurch,  and  taking  from  obscurity,  perhaps,  some  person  €^  merit,  vkM 
deserts  deserved  to  he  thus  rewarded.  If  there  were  abuses  in  the  patronage  mv- 
cised  by  the  Crown,  or  by  individuals,  he  saw  no  reason  why  sueh  abu«es  ikflsU 
not  be  correctefl  by  the  Qcneral  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  if  it  had  tbe  mmm  d 
correcting  them.  All  opposed  the  principle  of  devolving  tbe  right  of  tialiw 
on  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish.  The  dissent  pointed  out  did  not,  he  bdicvii 
arise  from  abuses  in  the  disposal  of  patronage  but  from  other  causes.  Tbeqnestios. 
however,  was  surrounded  with  difficulties  which  had  not  even  been  hinted  aL  VW 
were  to  be  the  electors  t  And  in  answering  this  question,  it  must  be  reaeabn*^ 
that  the  object  was  to  ensure  harmony  in  the  parish.  Were  the  heritors  to  cscntf 
this  right  ?  That  would  exclude  a  great  portion  of  the  religions  part  of  the  psridL 
Were  the  commimicants  to  ho  the  elei'tors  ?  Could  it  be  contenned  that  thev  vat 
all  qualified  to  join  in  the  choice  of  a  niioister  ?  But  wherever  the  right  (^  derti'S 
was  fixed,  dissatisfaction  would  be  excited.  As  there  were  many  perMns  in  Scsi- 
land,  unprovided  with  benefices,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  candidates  for  a  vaost; 
A  sort  of  public  trial  would  take  place  between  them,  which  would  olibr  a  moM  in- 
perfect  means  of  Judging  of  their  merits — a  radical  defect — since  a  ■■'■*«^  vti 
irremediable,  for  the  party  was  elected  for  life.  No  doubt  the  patron  might  poMi>h 
make  a  bml  choice;  but  he  believed  that  the  o|>eration  of  public  opinion  would  art 
more  strongly  upon  him  than  upon  individual  electors,  and  make  him  the  8t 
sitory  of  tliis  power.  The  election  arts,  which  might  not  be oljcctionable  iacoi 
for  civil  offices,  would  certainly  tend  to  lower  the  respect  for  religion,     ' 
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contest  for  a  religious  oflSce.  Besides,  if  an  election  were  oarried  only  by  a  small 
jority,  it  was  clear  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  parish  would  be  irritated  against 
*ir  pastor,  who  would,  of  course,  have  as  little  influence  over  them  as  over  tbe 
ijority,  under  wliose  influence  he  had  been  elected.  One  of  the  bad  effects,  thero* 
e,  of  popular  election  would  be,  its  tendency  to  diminish  the  independence  of  Utai 
nister.  He  trusted  the  House,  therefore,  would  not  rashly  aflirm  the  principle 
w  proposed,  but  would  be  ready  to  apply  itself  to  tbe  removal  of  any  reu  abosea 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  motion  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 


MINISTERIAL  PLAN  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

JuLT  22,  1883. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  moved  the  Order  of  the  l>ay,  for  the  second  reading  of  tha' 
•olition  of  Colonial  Slavery  Bill, 
[n  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Sir  Robebt  Peel  sidd,  that  the  position  in  wbicb  tbe  House  stood  that  day,  aa  to 
)  question  of  slavery,  was  very  different  fh>m  that  In  wbieh  it  stood,  when  It  first' 
:ered  upon  the  consideration  of  it  some  few  days  ago.    When  tbey  tboi  went  into 
nmittee  to  consider  the  resolutions  of  the  right  hon.  secretary,  there  had  been  no 
dge  respecting  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.    The  question  was  then  re» 
fgra,  and  it  was  open  for  any  member  to  deliver  his  opinions  upon  it  as  be  deemed 
ing.    But  in  the  interim,  both  Houses  of  Pariiament  bad  aflirmed  those  resoln- 
ns,  and  had  declared  that  measures  must  be  forthwith  taken  for  tbe  entire  and 
mediate  abolition  of  slavery.    He  thought  those  resolutions  unwise,  and  bad  in 
isequence  tried  to  modify  them.    He  had  proposed  to  substitute  tbe  word  **  utll- 
,te"  for  **  immediate;"  because  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  the  Imperial  kttialatnra' 
1  power  to  terminate  that  state  of  slavery  whenever  it  thought  fit,  be  sdUdeenied 
irise,  as  the  House  had  resolved  to  give  a  certain  amount  Sf  oompensation'  to  tha 
38t-  India  proprietors,  to  take  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  r^gnlatftas  under  wfaW 
)  extinction  of  slavery  was  to  take  place.    Bis  opinion,  bowever,  bad  been  oter-' 
ed,  and  that  House,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  bad  determined  to  pass  iminadli|te' 
asures  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.    It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  eonslder  what' 
ifttruction  tbe  slaves  would  put  upon  those  resolutions.   He,  wbodtfbred  from  Ilia 
>priety  of  the!«c  resolutions,  saw  thedifficultv  wbicb  they  created;  and  yet  be  ivaa' 
t  prepared  to  defeat  the  hopes  which  had  been  ezeited  hj  mrWamwitl     He' 
ila  not  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  fLord  Howiel).    H^  tboqgjlt* 
it  to  declare  emancipation  should  be  imme^te,  ana  that  to  trust  in  the  present 
te  of  the  West  Indies,  that  the  inducement  of  wajgea  would  be  of  itself  soflklaQt 
insure  from  the  slave  industrious  occupatioti,  was  an  experiment  too  baiaidoaa 
be  made.    He  had  stated  that  opinion  on  a  former  ooeadon  to  tibe'  Hodse,  and  &* 
1  referred  to  the  relaxing  nature  of  the  cHmate,  to  the  ibdlilj  of  raising  tbe  naeai  . 
y  articles  of  life,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  in  those  treped  niffmA  tlie  ddif 
ury  was  repose  and  the  absence  of  labour,  as  pmoft  that  tbe  aboUMOi  of  tilt  pie^ 
It  system,  under  the  notion  that  wages  would  induce  labour^  would  be 'a  inbst' 
igerous  experiment.    He  also  thought  that  the  experiment  about 'to  be  Uied  waa[ 
lally  hazardous.      He  could  not  believe  that  the  power  of  the  magistrate  woold  be' 
Bcient  to  enforce  the  performance  of  kbour.    He  was  afraid  tiuil  there  wa*  some 
:ard  lest  the  punishment  inflicted  bv  the  mM;istrate»  iCit  were  fuflMant  to  Insiwa 
our,  would  be  much  severer  than  that  wbicb  was  IniDeted  even  by- tlie  moalL  arU* 
ry  and  despotic  masters.    He  thongbt  it  possible  that,  by  adopting  tbe  pitoeipb 
the  Spanish  law— namely,  by  holdmg  out  to  tiie  slave,  aa  a  ramnluB  to  Ubonr«. 

prospect  of  emancipating  himself  gradually  by  tbe  prednee  of  It,  and'bj  1^ '  ** 

X  produce,  when  it  reached  a  certain  amount,  aided  by  a  grant  ont  of  Vom    

a«iury,  they  might  promote  a  measure  wbicb  #ould  be  moat  fof  Him  aJflhge  oJT 

mother  country,  of  the  colonies,  of  tbe  slaves  in  tboae  ieofanlaa,'aad  abo  of  I 
lions  of  slaves  now  in  bondage  in  other  edonlee  over  wbieh  ve  MtA  too  eJMrtiittL 
had  thought  that,  if  we  had  laid  down  tbe  prineble  of  aUHnftfi^  darea  Wn* 
int  a  long  way  short  of  £20,000,000,  to  pnrebaae  Oeir  freMM  Ij  tMb  AM* 
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labour,  it  would  have  been  more  for  the  interest  of  the  slave  thaa  the  rwcletiow 
were  which  they  were  now  pursuing.  If  this  experiment  were  not  snecesifnl,  ve 
should  injure  instead  of  benefiting  the  slaves.  The  resolutions,  bowevcr,  havia; 
been  carried,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  insure,  as  for  as  he  euuld,  the  mcctsi  uf 
them;  and  if  the  House  were  determined  to  emancipate  the  slave,  there  wonM  ncitr 
be  a  heavier  imputation  upon  its  good  faith  than  by  determining,  after  making  tbe 
determination  to  emancipate  the  slave  known  to  him,  to  get  rid  of  the  peauusry 
compensation  to  the  master.  He  felt  confident  that  the  first  resolution  was  cntiii 
and  immediate  emancipation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  depriving  the  planters  of  i  ctr« 
tain  portion  of  their  property;  and  should  the  House  turn  round  upon  them  widii 
view  to  defeating  their  claim  to  compensation,  it  might,  indeed,  be  eupovrerad  to  don, 
but  we  should  incur  an  imputation  upon  our  good  faith,  such  aa  haa  never  bftn  pn- 
viously  equalled.  Parliament  was,  in  his  opmion,  bound  to  make  the  pfanim  M 
compensatiun ;  but  even  that  compensation  would  not  render  the  ezperiactt  Im 
hazardous.  lie  thought  that  it  was  impossible,  with  the  law  of  appreatieeskip « 
it  then  stood,  the  magistrate  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  place  vrhere  the  tflba 
was  committed,  could  enforce  the  performance  of  labour;  and  what  was  to  be  doer  ■ 
that  case  was  a  question  on  which  he  entertained  an  opinion  lo  atrony  that  he  *wU 
not  at  that  moment  venture  to  express  it. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 


BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 
July  25,  1833. 

Mr.  (VConnell  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  natter  wUck  hf 
considered  of  very  great  importance — the  manner  in  which  the  proeeediags  of  ilel 
House  were  reported  in  the  public  prints.  The  hon.  member  then  went  oa  te  ea» 
plain  of  his  speeches,  and  the  8])eeches  of  other  members,  havinip  been  inpcrfcrdf 
and  incorrectly  reported  in  the  newspapers.  He  had  procured  from  the  ttaBp^ftar 
a  list  of  the  Journal  Proprietan^  of  the  metropolis,  and  would  wage  war  wiih  tkn 
all  till  he  defeated  them.  He  would  move  day  by  day  for  their  appeuaace  tf 
the  bar  of  that  House  for  breach  of  privilege.  The  hon.  gentleman  concIaM  If 
moving,  *^  Tiiat  Mr.  W.  I.  Clement,  the  proprietor  of  the  Mamu^  Ckrwmkk,  i 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  to-morrow,  tor  publishing  certain  reportai  pmpsilin 
to  be  accounts  of  their  proceeding^.'* 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Pekl  said,  he  would  vote  for  the  motion  if  he  thooKht  it  wooU  Art 
the  object  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  bad  in  view — frit  wooM  imA* 
check  that  which  was  admitted  to  be  an  abuse — the  suppreaaion  of  tpeKha  If 
reporters,  in  consequence  of  their  having  taken  offence  at  expiemioDa  nwdai*^ 
House.  But  he  did  not  understand  how,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  tlie  hoa. 
would  be  able  to  effect  this  object  by  the  course  be  proposed  to  take.  The 
that  House  was  so  great  in  such  cases,  that  the  hon.  snd  learned  gentlema 
would  not  call  upon  them  to  exert  it.     They  might,  if  they  choae,  eaeliide 


from  the  gallery  altogether,  and  that  step  would  entirely  nrevent  the  pobBnted 
reports.  The  exertion  of  that  authority,  however,  would  do  perfectly  in  oppHUfl 
to  public  fe(>Ung,  and  might  be  of  serious  injnry  to  the  transaction  of  pi^fieVwsm 
And  yet  what  other  control  had  they  over  the  reporters  nnlesa  tlicj  ealM  kifii* 
them  such  of  them  as  suppressed  speeches,  and  threatened  them  for  their  mimaiitf. 
though  they  might  not  choose  to  earn*  their  threat  into  exeention ;  anolhtr  esvt 
was,  not  to  prevent,  but  to  authorize  the  publication  of  reporta.  He  thoMktW*- 
evor,  that  the  recognition  of  reporting,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  vtrW  td 
perfectly  accurate  report  of  all  that  passed  in  that  lionse,  would  be  attcadid  «iA 
gwnt  inconvenience.    This  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  in  hia  oninioa,  a 


report  of  their  speeches  would  not  tend  to  raise  the  character  of  any  BsaNrtf 
that  House.  To  speak  of  so  humble  an  individual  as  himself,  he  alMMila  cmrAv^ 
deprecate  any  verbal  report  of  what  might  fall  from  him.  Yet,  it  they  iicaftfJ 
rciwrtcrs  at  all,  they  must  employ  Mr.  Gumey,  or  some  oti  hIim^^  ^hp^ 
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m-riter,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  verbal  accoaot  of  all  that  pasted  in  the  Ehniie. 
Such  a  plan,  however,  would  not  secure  a  faithful  transcript  of  th^r  proeeedfaigs, 
since  so  much  depended  on  the  manner,  and  on  the  occasion,  in  which  things  were 
said.  In  the  present  case,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  might  depend  on  it  the 
public  would  of  themselves  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evil.  The  hon.  member  waa  of 
too  much  importance  in  the  country  to  allow  of  his  speeehes  being  sdppressad* 
Supposing  the  practice  of  which  he  complained  slionld  be  persevered  in^  odier  meaiia 
would  assuredly  be  found  than  the  interposition  of  that  House  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
He  thought,  that  if  the  hon.  and  leamea  member  were  wcJl  adtisec^  he  would  act 
persist  in  his  motion  to  call  Mr.  Clement  to  the  bar,  sinoe  the  House  would  be 
unwilling  to  exert  the  power  they  possessed  against  that  individttaL  It  was  Ua 
Impression  that  the  House,  reserving  to  itsdf,  as  in  his  opinion  it  shonld  alwmyi  dO| 
the  power  of  excluding  strangers,  could  do  nothing  to  improve  the  present  syiten 
of  reporting.  He  confessed  he  had  read  with  alarm  the  statement  mside  by  the  hoo. 
and  learned  gentleman  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  pecuniary  allowances  made  to  tha 
reporters  had  much  diminished  of  late,  for  he  drew  from  it  the  melanchc^infbrsQeiF 
that  much  less  anxiety  prevailed  to  hear  what  the  Reformed  PaiVament  said  than 
used  to  be  displaved  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  its  predecessors.  Tht  hoo.^ 
and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  the  reporters*  samries  had  fidlan  from  six  gnfaMM 
to  two  guineas  a- week,  and  that  only  proved  to  him  that  the  pnblie  took  cmw  ooa^^ 
third  uf  the  interest  in  what  the  present  parliament  was  doinff  eompared  with  mniMr 
parliaments.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  hon.  and  kanea  gentleniaii  wamf 
wrong  in  that  statement,  and  that  he  had  unce  correeted  it  "^tb  respect  to  Hit 
reports  of  the  debates  in  that  House,  he  must  say  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  thw 
were  given  with  great  impartiality  and  wonderfiu  fidelity.  He  really  thought  tln^ 
considering  the  unwillingness  which  was  often  manifested  by  the  mamters  of  that 
House  themselves  to  listen  to  speeches,  the  reporters  ought  to  be  eiensed  if  they  did 
not  report  every  word  which  was  uttered.  At  times,  too,  mneh  eonfbsion  prewled 
in  the  House,  and  in  the  course  of  that  evening,  when  an  hon,  member  ^  up  to 
speak,  many  gentlemen  rose  and  quitted  their  places,  caodng  in  eonsequeoce  lO 
much  noise  as  to  render  accurate  reporting  almost  impoeriUe.  Undoomedly,  ool 
onl^  the  hon.  and  learned  member  himself,  £it  the  public  also,  had  a  right  to  co«« 
plain  of  his  being  made  a  victim  of  the  prejudices  of  die  reporters,  yet  bo  would 
advise  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  after  havhng  bv  his  motion  dicited  tha  oiuuil- 
mous  opinion  of  the  House,  that  the  grievance  of  which  he  complained  was  an  ahina^ 
not  to  press  it.  He  thought  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  batter  withdraw 
his  motion,  than  force  the  House  either  to  negative  it  or  to  carry  the  preidoiia  miat* 
tion.  The  public  were  interested  in  obtalnmg  fair  and  impartial  report*  of  ihm 
debates  in  that  House,  and  there  need  be  no  apprehension  entortatiNd  oat  thai  tUe 
abuse  would  correct  itself.  If,  however,  Justice  was  not  done  to  the  hoo.  and  Iwaniid 
member  in  future,  he  watf  confident  that  a  fortnight  would  not  pass  over  wfdiovt 
some  means  of  checking  the  evil,  more  eflfoctnal  thui  the  interpodoon  of  that  HoiMif 
being  adopted.  In.  his  opinion,  the  interposition  of  the  Honaa  woald  not  proeom 
the  redress  which  was  wanted,  for  he  thought  the  mutilatloo  ofipeeehea  wona  tha^ 
their  entire  suppression ;  yet  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  prevaot  that  miitllatloa. 
It  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that*the  House  could  sit  in  Jndmanl  on  tha  marita 
oi  every  report  of  speeches  delivered  in  that  House.  The  rint  ban.  baranat  cob* 
eluded  by  repeating  his  advice,  that  the  motion  should  be  witwawn* 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  he  should  postpone  his  motion  for  the  preaent,  but  raMW  H 
on  this  day  week,  unless  the  reporters  altered  thehr  oondmot  witn  reapect  ta  Ida. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn 

JuLT  26,  1898. 

Mr.  O'Connell  again  rose  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  pilillega  in  a  latter  In  fk$ 
Tine9  of  this  day,  signed  by  the  reporters  of  that  JoiiniaI«  relbsiaf  to  nport  Um 
unless  he  apologised  for  having  asserted  that  sobbc  of  the  nmorta  wen  oaslgDcd^ 
false;  but  as  that  was  the  truth  he  had  no  apology  to  oflbr.    Ha  had  bean **  ^ 


want  of  personal  courage,  but  some  members  bad  a  mat  want  of  moral  eoQi 
which  prevented  them  grappling  with  thepraaa.  Tha  hon.  manbar  waa  dattM 
that  the  privileges  of  the  House  shonld  not  be  tramplad  on  fa  Us  panoa*  nd  ki 
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would  therefore  move,  *^  That  James  Lawson  and  John  Joseph  Lawson  be  called  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  on  Monday." 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

JcLT  29,  1833. 

Mr.  O'Conncll  moTed  that  the  Order  of  the  Day,  fur  the  attendance  at  the  bar  of 
John  Jo^(eI)h  Lawson  anii  James  Lawson,  be  read. 

In  the  debate  which  followed — 

Siu  RoBKBT  Pkel  said,  that  it  would  well  become  the  Iloose  to  coDsider,  bcfurr 
they  took  the  first  t>tcp,  to  what  it  must  lead.  At  the  same  time  be  perftetly  n« 
the  nature  of  the  complaint.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  admitted,  thtt  ihr 
privileges  of  that  House  were  not  observed  bv  the  reporters — that  they  coiudvcd  i: 
the  non-observance  of  them — that  he  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  that  non-obeeraacff: 
but  then  he  insisted  that  the  reports  should  be  impartially  giveo.  The  qoevcioc. 
however,  was,  whether  the  course  the  hon.  member  propcMed  to  pnnne,  woabi 


Robert  Peel)  was  to  be  accused  of  shrinking  under  the  despotism ;  but  he  eerttialr 
dittered  from  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  on  this  subject.     For  hiincd(  be  hsi 
been  unpopular  with  almost  all  parts  of  the  press,  but  at  the  same  time  nothing  h^ 
deterred  him  from  stating  what  was  true.     He  had  been  twenty  years  in  pariiaoMDt, 
and  he  had  never  had  reason  to  complain  of  any  wilful  misrepresentation,  oroniaM 
amounting  to  anything  like  a  misrepresentation;  and  he  had  ncTer  had  any  com- 
muuication  vrith  the  gentlemen  who  reported  the  debates,  beyond  once  or  t*i<^ 
furnisliiiig  them  with  documents  which  he  had  referred  to  in  the  course  of  his  ipeeeb. 
He  thoi:ght,  on  tlie  whole,  looking  at  the  necessity  of  having  these  reports,  both  is 
that  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  con><idering  the  intention  of  supplying  tbr 
public  with  a  general  transcript  of  what  took  place  in  the  two  Houses,  that  tbetii^ 
tlius  undertaken  was  performed  with  great  impartiality  and  fidelitr.     Hevoold 
mention  another  circumi^tance.     He  had  been  in  office  fifteen  years,  and  he  had  wn€ 
received  any  communication  directly  or  indirectly  from  any  gentleman  conaecicd 
with  the  newspapers  —  and  he  thought  it  highly  creditable  to  the  body — askiagfif  ■ 
single  favour,  on  condition  of  placing  his  speeches  in  a  favourable  light.     Whifrw 
testimony,  therefore,  he  bore  to  their  conduct,  had  this  recommendation,  ths2  if 
was  conipieti'ly  impartial.     He  must  say,  when  the  hon.  and  learned  member  stiM 
himself  to  pu:>sess  a  ])ower  in  that  House  which  should  not  be  controlled  by  Kiu- 
Lords,  or  Judges,  the  hon.  member  ought  to  recollect,  that  because  he  did  poMn 
such  a  ])ower,  lor  the  exercise  of  which  he  was  completely  irresponsible,  be  sbooU 
Use  it  temperately.     If  the  hon.  member  spoke  of  the  whole  body  of  repofftcRU 
giving  his  speeches  not  only  not  correctly,  but  in  a  manner  decidedly  false.    [Mr 
O'Connell  only  alludeil  to  The  Times.^    He  must  be  allowed   to  speak  firtm  ki» 
recollectitfO — the  charge  was  general. 

Mr.  O'Connell  intended  to  confine   his   remarks  to  the   paper  that  was  do« 
before  them. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Then  why  did  the  hon.  and  learned  member  first  bring  fur«i.t 
a  motion  against  the  Mornhifr  Chronicle  f  He  under; tuod  that  there  werv  fcrt}  ^' 
fifty  reporters,  some  of  them  holding  commissions  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  sevenltf 
the  bar,  most  of  them  having  received  an  academical  education,  and  ocruf  tic: 
therefore,  the  situation  of  gentlemen.  They  naturally  felt  sore  at  the  impnu:ii-i.  ■• 
*^  designed,  deliberate  falsehood.*'  He  was  bound  to  say  this  in  their  vinaicaii  i  I 
At  the  same  time  he  could  not   think  that  any  wrong  they  roifpbt  endure  from 


not  only  with   that  House,  but  with  the  public;  and  whatever  wrong  tber  isifst 
have  reason  to  complain  of  from  an  individual  member,  they  oug^ht  to  leeolkrt  i^ 
they  had  a  ])ar:iniount  duty  to  discharge  to  that  House  and  the  public,  and  oi^biKi 
to  make  a  private  (piarrel  with  any  individual  a  pretext  for  the  neglect  of  thstdsrt 
if  the  hon.  and  learned  member  would  only  pause  awhile,  he  would  have 
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justice  rendered  him.  What  was  the  volume  to  which  he  had  refiarred? — ^It  was 
"ITie  Mirror  of  Parliament.  Did  he  compUun  of  that  P — ^No.  The  reporters  for  thai 
publication  had  not  entered  into  any  resolution  to  soppieBS  hit  gpeeefaes;  and  a 
month  would  not  elapse  without  that  or  another  publication  being  more  tongfat  after; 
or  some  other  newspaper  would  be  established,  and  do  justice  to  the  hon.  member. 
The  motion  was,  that  the  printer  should  be  brought  to  the  bar.  It  was  material  to 
consider  what  would  take  place  when  he  came  there.  The  diiurge  against  him  wonM 
be  perfectly  intelligible — namely,  that  he  had  not  giyen  a  fiur  and  ftill  report  of  the 
debates.  It  savoured  rather  of  a  jest  to  say,  at  bad  been  said,  that  the  complaint 
would  be,  that  the  reporter  had  not  violated  their  privileges.  The  complaint  would 
be,  that  professing  to  report  their  debates,  be  did  not  act  impartially.  But  what 
aasurance  could  they  exact  from  him  ?  A  promise  that  he  would  puUish  all  the 
debates  correctly.  Would  it  be  possible,  as  their  orders  now  stood,  to  exact  soah  an 
assurance  ?  Could  the  speaker  require  from  the  reporter  a  pledse  that  be  woold 
fiuriy  and  impartially  report  debates — the  reporting  of  which  at  lul  was  a  maoifest 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  House  P  The  hon.  ffentleman  had  the  power  in  fab 
own  hands — he  miffht  clear  the  gallery ;  and,  if  be  £d  anything,  that  was  what  be 
ought  to  do.  The  lion,  member  said  he  would  do  it;  then  let  him  do  it  mai^ftilly  la 
the  first  instance.  They  were  about  to  call  before  them  one  proprietor  of  a  newsi 
paper.  Observe  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  embarking  on  this  iwrikmi 
voyage.  The  hon.  member  said  he  would  inquire  whether  tbe  reporteis  were  maitwa 
or  servants;  and  if  servants,  he  should  insist  on  thdr  dismissal  by  the  pRmrieton 
who  employed  them.  He  threatened  to  begin  with  The  Tim$$  newspiper,  and  punoe 
the  same  course  with  all  the  others.  Was  this  a  very  seemly  contest  for  theHdusa 
of  Commons  to  engage  in  ?  Was  it  fitting  that  the  House  should  undertake  to 
prescribe  to  newspaper  proprietors  whom  they  might  or  misrht  not  employ  as  reporten? 
The  hon.  member  might  delight  in  such  contests,  but  Um  Hoosa  had  bettor  pause 
before  they  committed  themselves  as  parties  to  them.  The  hott.  ps«ber,  if  be  msbed 
to  resort  to  the  step  of  stopping  the  publication  of  the  debates,  bjit  sady  to  do  that 
which  had  been  done  before — to  notice  the  presence  of  straBraans^fhogaDiery,  and. 
exclude  them.  That  was  the  natural  and  proper  course.  In  hb  ^*f^fa«*  the  boB. 
PTcntleroan  would  be  better  advised ;  if  he  would  pause  altogether,  he  would  shortly 
find  ample  justice  done  to  him  by  competition — bv  desire  to  supply  the  miblio  wltl 
information.  He,  for  one,  should  object  to  the  House  of  Comanons  being  brought 
into  collision  with  tbe  editors  of  newspapers.  By  attempting  to  dbtate  to  tliMn  tba 
mode  of  managing  their  concerns,  and  the  persons  they  were  to  eai|doy,  the  Hoosa  of 
Commons  would  be  undertaking  a  task  they  eoold  not  eoraeate,  aad  assnniing  a  powir 
which  thev  did  not  rightfully  possess. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the  attendance  of  Messrs.  Lawson  was  tfien  rsad. 

Mr.  O^Cunnell  moved  that  they  be  called  in. 

Mr.  Methuea  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  order  be  dbebaiged. 

Mr.  John  Stanley  seconded  the  amendment. 

Afler  a  short  discussion,  the  House  divided  on  the  amendment:  Ayes  1M|  Nmi 
48 :  Majority,  105. 

On  business  again  proceeding,  after  the  divisioa,  the  gallefy  was  imiMdblsljr 
cleared  on  the  notice  taken  by  Mr.  O'Connell  that  It  oontsiBed  stnngers,  mai  It  wis 
kept  clo.>'ed  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
July  30,  1833. 

Mr.  Roebuck*  at  the  close  of  a  very  abb  speech,  ]Htiposed  the  firflowiflf  i^sototkn: 
— ''  That  this  House,  deeply  impressed  with  the  neeesnty  of  providing  tor  a  doe  edil* 
cation  of  the  people  at  larffe— and  believing  that  to  tbb  end  the  aid  and  ears  of  tbe 


state  are  absolutely  needed,  will,  early  during  the  neat  seasloo  of  parMiBSSnt,  proesid 
to  devise  a  means  for  the  universal  and  national  edoeotba  of  lliowbok  poopls»'* 

Mr.  Orote  bad  great  pleasure  in  seconding  tba  motioo. 

Mr.  Hume  hopdl,  as  the  present  motloii  was  ooly  pfepamtoiy,  l! 
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not  object  to  it.  It  pledged  the  House  to  nothing  further  than  to  the  opittioi.  te 
education  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  people,  and  he  should  «▼•  it  Ids  support. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  differed  from  the  non.  member  for  Middlesex,  u  to  the  pofinr 
of  the  House  entering  into  engagements  with  regard  to  what  it  would  do  inaDote 
session.  He  objected  also  to  its  enterinjf  into  the  consideration  of  a  mere  abstncl 
resolution.  There  had  been  more  notices  for  the  discussion  of  mere  abstract  resolaiiosi 
this  session  than  he  had  ever  recollected  at  any  former  period.  Resolutions  establitk- 
iiig  abstract  principles  were  just  the  very  opposite  to  the  conra»e  which  the  Uoiw 
ought  to  pursue.  \Ve  should  consider  the  difficulties  surrounding  practical  queslkni 
before  we  entered  into  engagements  on  principles  which  we  were  not  certain  thsc 
we  miglit  be  able  to  carry  into  execution.  Few  persons,  he  thought,  would  be  fMud 
to  deny  the  gn>at  advantage  of  extending  the  benefits  of  education  among  all  Hsnn 
of  our  countrymen;  but  it  was  not  quite  correct  to  assert  that  education  iaiUi 
empire  was  so  very  imperfect.  He  believed  that  almost  every  gentleman  whu  bcsi^ 
him,  endeavoured,  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  to  difiiise  the  blessings  of  ednestioi: 
but  that  did  not  appear  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member  to  be  enoueh,  for  he  tbMfht 
tliat  the  care  of  the  state  was  also  necessary.  Now,  that  was  a  doubtful  qaeitiaB; 
but  even  if  it  were  not,  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  to  show  how  it  was  pnetieiUei 
instead  of  a  vague  resolution  like  the  present.  "  But,*^  said  the  hon.  and  lesiMd 
gentleman,  "  it  is  nci'essary  for  this  House,  with  the  smallest  delay  possible,  todsfin 
means  for  establishing  a  system  of  universal  national  education.**  Now,  it  wooUbt 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  decide  what  a  national  education  would  beiaikm 
countries  which  differed  so  much  fn>m  each  other,  in  many  respects,  as  Enftssi 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  liacl  mentioned  the  csie  of 
Prussia,  and  had  said,  that  it  was  a  great  shame  that  we  had  not  here  an  oAetrcf 
state  to  superintend  education.  Free  countries  enjoyed  many  advantages;  soda, 
too,  did  despotic  countries,  both  in  the  management  of  their  police  and  in  their  ombi 
of  superintending  public  education.  It  was  found,  however,  rather  difflHnilt  leaiiiM 
the  advantages  of  both  in  one  country.  A  compulsory  system  of  education  sppond 
to  him  to  trench  upon  religious  toleration ;  for  it  must,  almost  of  necessity,  iatcffHW 
with  religious  opinion.  The  officer  of  state  who  luid  to  superintend  educadon,  vseU 
have  to  provide  books  for  the  different  schools.  Now,  this  might  be  eicelkBtiB 
Prussia  or  in  Franco,  \«here  the  government  was  so  different  from  our  own;  Iml  if 
we  were  once  to  establish  in  this  countiy  an  officer  with  power  to  superialMd  ike 
education  of  children  of  all  sects  of  religion,  with  power  to  select  tneir  boobol 
instruction,  we  should  excite  apprehensions  of  general  intolerance  being  inteDcMby 
the  government, — we  should  create  jealousy  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Hedid  SflC 
wish  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  the  mayors  of  this  country,  but  would  the  Fnesck 
system  of  lea\  ing  the  education  of  every  town  to  its  mayor  do  herv  ?  Any  bill  vhick 
made  the  mayors  of  the  different  towns  of  England  comptrollers  of  education  »it^ 
theui.  would  create  a  degree  of  jealousy  and  resistance  which  the  hon.  member  vgsid 
not  be  able  to  overcome.  He  would  himself  give  every  £Eu:ility  to  edncatioa.  Ht 
thought  tliat  the  diffusion  of  e«lucation  would  produce  great  benefit ;  but,  is  t 
country  like  our  own,  which  wa."*  justly  proud  of  its  freedom,  he  doubted  wbfthff 
it  oui^rht  not  to  l>e  left  free  from  control.  The  subject  was  so  environed  viik 
difficulties,  that  he  objected  to  their  making  any  magnificent  promises  remcc:c 
it,  whilst  they  were  yet  in  ignorance  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  might  bs«t 
to  contend. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Wilks,  Mr.  Roebuck  consented  to  withdraw  bs 
motion. 


MINISTERIAL  PLAN  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLA^'ERT. 

Jllt31,  1833. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

On  the  (|ue>tion  being  nut  that  the  blank  in  clause  25  (giving  power  to  the  tnsscv 
from  time  to  time  to  muKe  grants  for  the  compensation  of  the  planters)  sheaU  m 
filled  up  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  twenty  millionS|** — 
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Sim  RoBBBT  Pbbl  said,  his  Tote  would  be  giTen  on  one  angle  grmmd,  a  itry  dtufit 
one,  but  on  that  account  not  the  less  binding.  The  House  of  Cknninons  bad  eouie 
to  three  deliberate  resolutions ;  the  two  first  declaring  that  slaverr  shoold  be  aboUdMd 
in  the  colonies ;  and  the  third,  that  a  sum  of  £20,<M0,000  sterling  shoold  be  appro* 

Sriated  as  compensation  to  the  planters,  whose  rights  such  abolition  tended  toubel. 
'ho6e  resolutions  having  been  agreed  to,  were  communicated  to  the  House  of  Lordai 
and  being  by  them  affirmed,  were  transmitted  to  the  sereral  West  India  deputatiom. 
He  had  not  voted  on  the  last  resolution,  but  as  it  had  been  amed  to  hf  Htm 
majority  of  the  House,  he  felt  himself  as  much  concluded  by  it  as  if  he  had.  xfow, 
was  the  House  prepared,  under  such  circumstances,  to  say,  that  their  solemn  vesoki* 
tion  respecting  the  compensation  should  go  for  nought,  and  that,  altboogfa  sktYSiy 
might  be  abolished,  the  planters  should  not  receive  that  oompensation  wMeh  WM 
promised  them?  The  question  they  had  to  decide  was,  whether  they  eonkl  recede 
from  their  former  vote.  If  they  could  recede  from  the  resolution  that  slavery  shodM 
be  abolished,  and  could  replace  the  planters  in  the  situation  ther  were  in  before  At 
resolutions  were  discussed,  then  they  miflrht  shrink  from  grannng  twenty  mflHoiMl 
as  a  compensation ;  but  if  it  was  impossible  for  them  so  to  reoede-^fter  annomieinr 
that  slavery  should  no  longer  exist  in  the  colonies — ^be  did  not  see  liow  they  eoui 
recal  the  solemn  and  deliberate  pledge  given  by  both  Houses  of  Fariiament,  thai  tht 
sum  for  compensation  should  be  £20,000,000.  To  sa^  to  the  planter  that  m  oiet 
distinction  about  a  mill  and  a  stream,  or  a  farmer  and  his  horses,  liad  so  satisfied  tlw 
minds  of  the  House  against  the  propriety  of  compensation,  that  althoogfa  siaveiy 
should  be  abolished,  he  should  receive  nothing,  would  be  little  pleasing  to  him,  M 
he  however  pleased  with  metaphorical  or  ingenious  arg^uments.  He  was  free  to 
admit  that  £20,000,000  was  an  enormous  sum  in  the  present  situation  of  the  coontryt 
but  as  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  two  branches  of  the  lesislatiire,  with  the  antlioiilj 
of  the  Crown,  that  such  a  sum  should  be  g^ranted,  without  saying  whetfaor  it  mm 
more  or  less  than  the  planters  were  entitled  to,  he  considered  himsdf  ooodiided  frea 
diminishing  it.  There  were  many  questions  on  which  the  first  annooncemeot  of  llie 
king's  government,  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  king,  was  decisive:  and  tlie  pvi- 
sent  was  one  of  them.  The  authority  which  the  announeement  that  shnrery  was  to 
be  abolished  had  shaken,  could  not  now  be  restored,  unless  the  resdntions  to  whMi 
the  Ilouse  had  come  were  carried  into  efiect ;  and,  actinjr  on  that  ground,  be  eoa* 
stdered  himself  precluded  from  retracting  from  any  one  of  them. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  wished  to  know  from  the  right  licm.  baronet  if  MiilaiiieDt 
was  precluded  from  reconsidering  a  resolution  to  which  it  had  come  f  Did  the  ricllC 
hon.  baronet  mean  to  say,  that  afler  agreeing  to  a  resolution  that  a  smn  not  caneeduif 
£20,000,000  should  be  granted  as  compensation,  tlie  planter  was  preelnded  ftooi 
subsequently  declaring  that  a  lesser  sum  would  be  sufficient  ?  The  resolutioii  find 
the  maximum ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  it  was  competent  for  the  House  to  reeonrfder 
that  resolution,  and  take  anv  lesser  sum. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Technically  speaking,  undoubtedly  the  House  eoold  raeoiisldtf 
and  retract  from  any  resolution ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  m  qnsitioii  wbetfier  hf 
doinff  so  the  House  would  not  be  guilty  of  a  breech  of  good  foitn. 

Alter  a  brief  discussion  the  coinmittee  divided:  Ayes  ISS;  Noes 51 ;  Maj/aAtj  81* 
The  clause,  with  the  proposed  insertion,  agreed  to. 


RENEWAL  OF  THE  BANK  CHARTER. 
August  2,  18S3. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  having  been  read,  for  the  seeond  rseding  of  the  rsoewal  ef 
the  Bank  Charter,  Lord  Ahhorp  moved  that  the  1^1  be  reed  a  seeond  time. 

Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  rsed  a  seeood  tfae 
that  day  six  months. 

Sir  Uenry  Willoughby  seconded  the  amendment 

Sib  RonERT  Peel  sud,  that  as  regarded^ those  parts  of  the  bm  whieh  rdaled  Ik 

n  Eng 


the  extending  of  certain  privileges  to  the  Bank  of^Enghad,  It  had  bis  aseeat; 
he  should,  therefore,  vote  for  the  second  reading.    Hb  tbeqglMy  open  tiie  vInK  MM^ 
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ever,  that  the  contract  made  was  a  very  improvidept  one  for  the  pabCe ;  but  thi*. 
contract  having  been  entered  into  by  the  authorised  officers  of  the  goTenunent,  he 
could  not,  without  stronger  grounds  than  any  which  he  saw,  be  a  party  to  its  viola- 
tion. The  nuture  of  the  bargain,  as  between  the  bank  and  the  pnUic,  was  desrij 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  bank-stock  since  it  became  known  had  riaen  fnmi  193  lo 
208.  Assenting,  however,  as  he  did,  to  the  bill  generally,  there  was  one  c1aii««  to 
which  he  very  strongly  objected,  and  that  wu8  the  one  which  made  the  Bank  of 
England  notes  a  legal  tender.  And  if  any  thing  could  increase  his  objectioo  to  tbe 
principle  of  that  clause,  it  was  done  by  the  mode  and  time  and  place  in  which  Mieb 
a  principle  was  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  that  House.  As  to  tne  time,  be  objcdel 
that  a  principle  entirely  changing  the  monetary  system  of  the  countij  ihouM  be 
proposed  to  the  House  at  midnight  on  the  2nd  of  August.  His  objection  to  the  pbee 
was,  that  a  question  so  independent  and  so  important  in  itself  should  be  embodied  ii 
all  in  such  a  measure  as  the  present  bill.  It  was  no  part  of  the  conlrMt  with  thr 
bank  as  far  as  he  could  understand ;  and  he  would  ask,  then,  was  there  any  pm|Ke( 
of  such  an  immediate  danger  of  commercial  or  political  panic  as  to  naake  it  neeaun 
to  introduce  in  this  measure  a  clause  giving  up  the  princip.e  of  the  convertibility  of 
paper  into  gold  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  change  wookl  doC 
materially  increase  the  paper  issues  of  the  bank.  That  word  *'  materiaUT"  sdaiitid 
the  whole  question,  and  was  enough  to  show  that  the  measure  would  in  eneef  detfnv 
the  convertibility  of  paper.  Then  as  to  the  mode.  The  clause  was  introduced  ia 
the  middle  of  this  bill  without  a  word  to  explain  fur  what  reason  it  had  been  adopin!. 
He  could  not  help  admiring  the  modesty  of  the  framcrs  of  the  clause.  Tbcr  euuU 
not  even  condescend  tu  eay,  that  *'  wliereas  it  was  expedient"  ti  make  tlie  pronsiou it 
contained.  There  would  be  nothing  whatever  upon  the  face  of  the  act,  if  it  sbonU  be 
passed,  to  show  posterity  why  such  an  important  alteration  was  made  on  thenwoeurv 
system.  He  objected  entirely  now  to  enter  upon  this  slippery  path,  from  which  be  av 
satisfied  it  would  be  impossible  to  retrace  the  steps  which  it  was  pr«>posed  in  tUf  rapect 
to  take.  Tlic  measure,  witli  sueh  a  provision,  would  enable  any  man  to  issue  hit  paper 
purporting  to  be  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  and,  instead  of  fulKlling  that  coBtnrt 
in  bullion,  he  would  be  enabled  to  meet  it  by  a  note  convertible  only  in  LoadM. 
This  would  be  intrusting  to  parties  over  whom  the  nation  would  have  no  contrjl,  Bi4 
only  a  com})Iete  power  over  the  currency,  but  also  an  interest,  and  a  direet  one.  to 
abolish  a  gold  currency.  He  begged  to  aj>k  the  noble  lord  (the  chancellor  of  tbr 
exchequer)  whether,  if  an  individual  hud  a  demand  upon  another  for  £5  2s.,  tbefrvt 
could  discharge  the  demand  under  the  bill  with  a  £5  note  and  2s.?  [Loid  Altbntp 
Yes.]  1'hen,  in  such  a  case,  \^hat  ])rovision  was  there  in  ihe  bill  to  prermt  aeouotn 
banker  from  sending  forth  notes  for  £6  6».,  wliich  would  be  a  complete  defanoR 
from  the  present  system ;  and  as  the  country  banker  could  pay  his  note  with  s  £> 
Bank  of  England  note  and  5s.,  it  would  never  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  timiciail 
of  any  bullion  or  gold,  in  order  to  be  enableti  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  cni(oiDer«. 
He  eould  ulso  conceive  another  inconvenience  which  would  arise  from  the  pn>poMi£ 
measure— namely,  that  at  the  ])orts  foreigners  would,  instead  of  getting  guU.  br 
obliged  to  tuke  nutes.  He  feared  this  clause  would  tend  to  increa>e  the  evils  so  madi 
to  be  dreudod.  and  to  it  he  could  not  give  his  consent.  The  proper  time,  faovercr. 
would  come  for  entering  into  a  full  discussion  of  its  provisions,  and  he  woaM  doI 
now  further  enter  into  it. 

LonI  Althoq)  having  replieil ;  Mr.  Poulett  Scro))e  declined  to  divide  the  Huc^. 
as  many  of  the  members  who  would  hupport  his  motion  had  gone  away.  The  bill 
was  then  read  a  second  time. 


SIR  JOHN  KEY. 
Arcii'sT  5,  1833. 

Mr.  Ilarvry  ujoveil,  that  a  new  writ  be  is«u«I  for  tl:.'  election  of  a  rornil*r<^T 
tlie  city  of  Lonilon.  in  the  place  of  8ir  John  Key,  who  had  acci*ptfd  the  (.Tiihrn 
Hi:ndre<is. 

Sir  Henry  Hanlinge  said,  the  niotii»n  just  made  woidd  of  course  pmrrtHr 
uicving  fur  the  Committee,  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  but  the  petition  he  haJ  ( ' 
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present  referred  to  two  points;  first,  the  breach  of  privilege;  and  secondly,  the  con- 
duct of  the  g-o\ernmeiit  in  appointing  the  son  of  Sir  John  Key  to  the  situation  of 
storekeeper  in  the  stationery-oiBee.  He  then  adverted  to  the  petition,  which  set 
forth  that  by  the  appitintinent  of  Muster  Key  to  this  office  (a  youth  of  eighteen  years 
of  age),  while  his  own  father  wui*  a  contractor  for  stationery,  they  had  no  security 
that  their  wares  would  be  fairly  judijccd,  or  the  public  that  their  interest  would  be 
fairly  and  impartially  considered.  The  right  hon.  baronet  then  moved  that  the 
petition  be  read  at  length. 

Lord  Altliorp  stated,  in  explanation,  that  as  soon  as  the  circumstance  was  known 
the  appointment  had  been  cancelled.  He  fully  admitted  the  impropriety  of  appoint- 
ing to  such  an  olRce  a  connexion  of  the  person  who  had  the  contract.  The  nchle 
loni  submitted  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whether,  as  Sir  John  Key  was  lia))le  to 
prosecution  for  penalties,  it  would  be  fitting  in  that  House  to  pursue  the  enqiiiry  at 
the  presvnt  moment  ? 

8iB  RouEKT  I^KEL  Said,  that  it  a|i])cared  to  him  that  the  most  strange  part  of  tho 
whole  proceeding  was,  the  motion  making  it  doubtful  whether  Sir  John  Key  was 
still  entitk>d  to  be  a  member  of  that  H(;u.e.     He  regretted  that  Sir  John  Key  bad 
been  allowed  to  vacate  his  seat,  for  if  the  vacancy  happened  at  all,  it  should  take 
place  in  execution  of  the  law,  and  not  in  avoidance  of  it.     If  Sir  John  Key  bad  been 
a  contractor  with  the  government,  his  seat  was  void  by  the  law;  and  they  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  it  was  so;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted, 
by  the  interference  of  the  executive,  to  avoid  the  question,  whether  he  was  a  fit 
person  to  have  a  seat  in  that  Ihaise.     This  House  of  Commons  dared  not  refuse  to 
enquire.     If  the  statenient  made  in  the  ]>etition  was  correct,  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  under  an  un reformed  parliament  no  government  would  have  permitted  such  a 
transaction,  nor  any  House  of  Conmions  have  allowed  it  to  escape  enquiry.     The  act 
by  which  contractors  were  prevented  fmm  fitting  in  parliament  was  passed  in  con- 
sequence of  that  memorable  resolution  of  Mr.  Dunning  in  1782 — *'*'  That  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  has  increased — is  increasing — and  ought  to  be  diminishi>d."     That  act 
containe<l  provisions  declaring,  that  no  man  entering  into  any  contract  for  the  supply 
of  articles  for  the  public  use  should  have  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  that  no  man  in 
parliament  should  enter  into  any  such  contract,  and  retain  bis  seat;  and  it  further 
declared,  that  ^*  in  every  such  contract,  agreement,  or  commission,  shall  be  inserted 
the  condition  that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  admitted  to  have, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  share  in  the  gains,  pn.fits,  or  benefits  arising  therefrom." 
Was  that  condition  inserted  in  this  contract'!'     If  so,  after  that  could  it  be  permitted 
that  Sir  John  Key  should  become  the  contractor  ?     That  matter  deeply  affected  the 
honour  of  tho  House,  which  was  bound  to  enquire  how  such  a  transaction  could  take 
place.     It  appeared  that  the  contract  was  nominally  entered  into  with  Mr.  Muggle- 
ston  Key,  but  really  with  Sir  John  Key.     If  it  were  possible  to  evade  this  act  of 
parliament,  and  to  permit  the  bnjther  of  a  member  nominally  to  enter  into  a  contract, 
while  the  member  himself  was  the  virtual  contractor,  and  would  become  entitled  to 
all  the  advantages  of  the  contract,  that  ought  to  be  met  by  an  immediate  legislative 
renie<ly.     In  the  petition  presenteid  by  his  right  hon.  friend  it  was  stated  that  it  was 
capable  of  proof 'that  Sir  John  Key,  being  a  member  of  parliament,  was  thereat 
contractor;  that  that  contract  was  for  pai>er  amounting  to  a  sum  of  £60,000;  that 
Sir  John  Key's  brother  had  retired  from  business,  and  that  Sir  John  Key  himself 
suppliinl  the  articles,  and  was  in  daily  connnunication  with  the  stationery- office  on 
the  subject.    He  repeatiNi,  that  they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether 
these  were  the  facts',  in  onler,  if  tlie  law  could  l>e  so  evaded,  that  they  might  apply  a 
remedy.     Hut  superadded  to  all  this  was  the  .statement  that  Sir  John  Key  haa  g^t 
his  son  placed  in  that  ofHce,  by  which  tho  (piulity  and  the  quantity  of  the  article 
furnished  were  to  be  ascertained.     The  noble  lord  said  that  nothing  had  been  stated 
at  the  treasury  of  the  age  of  this  young  man.     That  ought,  however,  to  have  been 
enquired  into.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  department  to  which 
he  was  appointed,  not  to  acquiesce  in  that  ap]M>intment,  but  to  remonstrate  against 
it  on  account  of  the  young  man*s  age;  he  should  have  made  A  representation  to  the 
treasury,  for  although  the  youth  was  the  son  of  a  stationer,  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  be  practically  acquainted  with  the  busineis,  any  competent  knowledge  of 
which  his  age  must  hase  precluded  him  from  ac(|uiring.     It  was  not  suflicient  to  say. 
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that  his  relationship  was  not  known — ^his  age  ought  to  haTe  duqamlified  him;  beU 


to  enter  into  a  bond  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of  his  duties,  and  it  wm  !■»■- 
sible  he  could  enter  into  any  valid  bond  at  that  age.  He  knew  nothing  of  taoe 
circumstances,  except  by  the  petition  which  had  been  presented;  but  he  tfaougfattbe 
House  of  Commons  owed  it  to  their  honour  and  character  to  institute  an  cnqoirT, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  penalties,  but  of  ascertaining  how  such  a  tnuuKtiuo 
could  have  occurred,  and  of  preventing  it  in  future. 

The  {jotition  having  been  laid  on  the  table;  Sir  Henry  nardinge  mofcd  for  i 
select  committee  to  examine  into  the  allegations  of  the  petitioners. 

Committee  appointed. 


TITHE  ARREARS  (IRELAND). 
August  5,  1833. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee  on  this  Bill, — 

Mr.  Littleton,  after  laying  before  the  committee  an  estimate  of  the  tmoaiitof 
arrears  of  tithes  that  remained  due  in  Ireland  for  the  years  ]83I,  1832,  and  18S1, 
proposed  the  following  resolution : — *'  That  his  M^esty  be  ena^ili^l  to  direct  eicheqaw- 
bills,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £1,000,000,  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  advsDOS^ 
under  certuin  conditions,  the  arrears  of  tithes  due  for  1831  and  1832,  snhMCtlos 
deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent.;  and  the  value  of  the  tithes  for  1833,  sotgect  tui 
deduction  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  to  such  persons  as  may  be  entitled  to  such  airesnos 
such  tithes,  and  as  may  be  desirous  of  receiving  such  advances,  and  that  the  saosct 
advanced  shall  be  included  in  the  tithe  composition,  so  as  to  be  repwd  in  the  -~ 
of  five  years,  being  payable  by  half-yearly  instalments.** 

SiB  Robert  Peel  said,  before  this  million  was  voted,  it  was  ahsolately  nrc 
they  should  underA^tand  the  principle  on  which  it  was  asked  for;  so  strange  dU^ 
appear  to  liim  to  be,  that  he  really  was  almost  convinced  that  he  was  in  error  hiBKtf 
upon  the  subjeet.  The  principle,  as  he  took  it,  was  to  advance  to  lay  sind  otkr 
tithe-impropriators,  who  might  not  have  received  their  tithes  for  two  ycanpsrt,cr 
who  may  not  receive  them  for  the  present  year,  this  sum  of  money;  and  the  Cron 
was  to  be  the  party  advancing,  and  the  party  claiming  an  equivalent  for  thatadvasct 
at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  till  whieh  period  the  amount  was  to  be  added  to  ibr 
coniposition  fund,  and  after  all  only  to  be  paid  ofi^  by  instalnaents.  Last  TcsrdMf 
had  gone  on  another  principle  to  that  which  they  now  proposed.  They  had  gooeoi 
this  principle — that  tlie  incumbent  was  unable  to  collect  his  tiihe,  ancl  therenRtkr 
Crown  should  be  called  upon  to  levy  for  the  clerg}'.  Last  year,  when  the  gnat  d 
relief  had  been  made,  a  ver}'  different  principle  had  actuated  and  directed  thepi*- 
ceedings  of  the  government  with  reference  to  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  He  adonM 
that  the  state  of  the  clergy  in  Ireland  was  such,  that  it  was  impossible  for  hia  M 
withhold  his  vote  of  assistance  to  that  deserving  and  meritorions  body.  The  boa 
and  learned  gentleman,  who  might  be  said  to  represent  the  clersy  of  Irdand  is  thtf 
House,  said  that  the  money  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  clergy  without  any  dfdndM- 
Nothing  could  l)e  more  natural  than  such  a  pn)position  on  his  part,  on  behalf  of  tkt 

clergy;  but,  there  was  another  party  whose  interests  mnst  be  considered tfaepcosb 

uf  England,  who  had  already  paid  their  own  tithes.  This  sum  ou^t  to  be  psid  B« 
the  people  of  Ireland,  in  what  proportion  by  the  landlord  and  tenant  hewonUart 
sto]i  to  discuss;  but  if  this  legal  charge  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  people  of  E^bs^ 
who  had  already  obeyetl  the  law,  it  would  certainly  be  holding  out  a  premimB  totki 
disobedience  of  the  law.  They  ought  to  endeavour  to  strike  a  balance  bet  wees  tbf 
interests  of  the  Irish  clergy  and  the  interests  of  the  people  of  England.  He  bo^ 
that  the  House  would  support  government  in  their  rigorous  efibrts  to  enforce  iht 
authority  of  the  law  in  Ireland.  He  objected  to  the  pnnciple  of  the  vote;  hswosid 
say  nothing  of  the  grant  to  the  West  India  proprietors,  because  that  was  apecafitf 
case;  but  if  ministers  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  solving  their  diflienlties  ^bff* 
▼otes  of  money  to  be  levied  on  the  people  there  was  an  end  of  all  hope  of  impimif 
the  financial  affairs  of  this  country.  This  principle  of  escaping  mm  trnpiinrT 
difficulties,  hj  votes  of  money  from  the  public  purse,  was  one  which  would  isvoht 
the  country  in  inextricable  confusion.     He  hoped,  at  least,  that  the  details  of  ^ 
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«  would  be  maturelj  contidered,  aiid  thebMt  Mciirity  potdble  tak«o  to  cMain 

the  repKjinent  of  the  money  frum  tboee  bj  whom  it  wu  due  u  Irdand.  He  ■bonld 
augur  the  wont  potuble  re*ult  from  the  present  vote,  if  the  coune  now  about  to  ba 
adopted  should  be  alloired  to  be  drawn  into  »  precedent,  and  unleaa  it  WU  fbk 
lowed  up  by  a  rigoroui  effort  to  compel  payment  from  thoaa  from  whom  the  mooej 
waa  i«ally  due. 

After  a  short  discuuion,  the  eommittee  divided  oq  Uw  MMlntloD:— ^Ajm>  87) 
Noeit,  fil;  miyoriiySe. 


ADDItESS  IN  ANbWER  TO  THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 

FjcnKDiKT  4,  ISU. 

The  House  having  been  ■nmmoned  to  the  House  of  LonU  to  hear  his  Majeatj^ 

Jpcech,  the  Speaker,  accompanied  by  several  memben,  repaired  thither  for  that 

surpose.    On  their  return,  the  Bpe^er  read  to  the  House  ft  eopy  of  die  King^ 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  then  rose,  and  after  briefly  addreadna  tbe  House,  concluded 

3  moving,  that  an  humble  address  be  p«^nentad  to  his  ll^eaty  In  answer  to  Ua 
■iastj's  most  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

«  address,  which  was  scoooded  by  Ur.  Morriion,  waa,  m  uiibI,  an  echo  of  tho 


Speech. 

Sia  RanasT  Puu.  said,  that  with  a  few  qnaliflcaUons,  be  was  luupy  to  l>e  euabloC 
to  concur  in  the  address  which  had  been  moved.  These  qnaUfioattons  were  not  ^eiX^ 
importiuil,  but,  to  aroM  miscoostniction,  it  was  bis  du^  to  state  thera.  With  th^ 
greater  part  of  the  address  he  fouod  do  hull;  Indeed,  with  (be  esception  of  thajS 
part  of  it  which  referred  to  the  agitation  and  eidtenent  preralGng  in  Ireltuid,  ^S 
which  it  was  attempted  to  promote  tbe  Repeal  of  tbe  Uidoa— ^th  the  eac^tiqSI 
of  that  part,  he  must  be  a  fastidious  man  who  eonld  nbUet  to  an  ad<b«ia  wh^B 
neither  conttiiDcd  on  opinion,  nor  gave  a  pledge.  For  hlnwdl^  he  A)^y  ooncat^B 
In  the  feelings  of  regret  and  indignation  exprelted  at  the  Bg"f**""  for  the  Re(>^| 
of  the  Unionj  and  with  that  portion  of  tlM  address  hemoet  fti%  and  cerdiamE 
ureed.  He  rc^'oiced  to  bear  that  it  was  the  Inleation  of  those  who  supported 
lUpeal  to  submit  that  great  question  to  a  full  and  fair  diacusslon.  He  rvjiiiced  a^ 
tbis,  because  he  believed,  ttiat  if  sound  r«Mon  merailad,  aothliig  would  be  inoM^ 
easy  than  to  ihow  that  ever  since  the  union  with  Ireland,  the  ^aporitiun  of  l^ngUa^- 
towards  her  sister  ennntrr  was,  to  deal  out  Impartial  Jnsllee;  noudng  also  would  be 
more  easy  than  to  show  that  theeonieqaeoeeaofa  Repeal  would  iimlve  ■  separative  -^^— 
of  tbe  two  countries,  either  immediate  or  nrotraeted  only  by  a  lonK  diiaslroiu,  aaS:  'J 
perhaps  fatal  conflict.  He  approved  of  Oie  gcoeial  ptWCf  of  aTOUing,  in  a  Kingvj  ^ 
Speech,  the  introduction  of  sutjeota  whieh  were  Uuly  to  pnmdia  any  violent  lUf??  . 
ferencee  of  opinion.  He  had  alwa^  wislted  In  sea  Ibo  apaasb  fhunad  in  i>uch  a  mao^  .■' 
oeras,  without  any  violence  to  iodi  vidua!  (esUnga,  or  lacfUea  of  political  principletJ 'i 
■bonld  insure  no anim it;  at  least  on  tbe  first  day  <fUM  liniaa.  A)  fur,  therefora^  ^ 
■s  the  speech  avoided  any  provocation  to  the  dlseaadod  of  BMaBar<.Tii  in  detail,  o^.- 
calling  for  any  distinct  pledge  as  to  the  meunrea  to  be  nropoaid,  wb  fur  did  he  ooto^  ' 
cur  In  the  policy  by  which  It  bad  been  dicUted.  Hartty  hadhlmaelf  somocxperieaefl  -I 
in  framing  these  documents,  he  most  confess  bis  admiration  of  the  duxl«ri[y  whi^U  ^ 


n  the  speech  so  many  woids  taeaidng  nolhliv. 


And  it  was  in  this  sense  that  be  was  ^nuled  with  the  qweob  bo&ra  falm,  In  «udeM' 
Touring  to  conjecture,  in  any  one  partienlar,  tbe  Intentloaa  of  Ma  Halriiv'i  imvartJ. 
ment.     If  tbey  had  any  intentions — if  they  had  made  up  Qtdt 


call  for  pledges  as  to  that  m  .        ._.   ..  ._ 

simple  fact,  that  such  a  measure  would  be  proposed  OD  Ibo  authority  of  tliv  KJn^ 
government.  As  the  matter  now  stood.  It  waa  Imposdhlo  to  1^  that  hia  AL^osW 
'  '  '0  bring  forward  any  maaMua  lAalnar,  auaptoao  for  Uw  Ba 
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adjustment  of  tithes  in  Ireland      With  regard  to  Church  Refonn,  Muniei|itl  Cuq»- 

rations,  and  the  Poor-laws,  all  the  information  the  ministers  condeMseDdedtogivetlif 

House  wa^,  that  the  reports  of  certain  commissions  would  be  Uud  before  tbon,  in 

which  tliey  would  find  much  useful  information,  and  bv  which  they  would  beenab)  «i 

to  judge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  existing  defects  and  abuses,  and  in  «t^; 

manner  the  necessary  correction  might,  in  due  season,  be  safely  and  bcneficiiDv 

applied.     If  his  ^Majesty's  government  had  any  measures  to  propose  on  tbeir  n«;i 

resiransibility — measures  carrying  with  them  their  authority — it  was  due  to  b(>M 

Houses  of  parliament  to  intimate  such  intention.     That  certainly  was  tbe  onifum 

course;  and  he  could  not  carry  his  approbation  of  the  principle  of  avoiding  cve^f 

disputable  subject  so  far  as  to  approve  of  keeping  the  legislature  wholly  ignonot  <f 

the  intentions  of  government.     One  of  the  first  sentences  of  the  speech  sfcike  of  rl.>.- 

difficult  and  important  measure  of  last  session — tbe  bill  for  abolishing  slavery.  ti'iDoe 

that  bill  was  passed,  no  man  could  attach  more  importance  to  its  final  succetn  than 

he  did — no  man  could  more  sincerely   hope  that  the  apprehensions  whieh  were 

formed  respecting  its  operation  and  results  might  prove  to  be  ill-founded.     lU  nr- 

cess  was  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  to  the  commercial  and  eolonisl  iuterab 

of  this  country,  but  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity  and  civilisation  throngboat  thf 

globe.     Our  success  might  induce  other  nations  to  venture  on  a  similar  ezperiianc. 

The  address  would,  however,  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  him  if  its  langoige  had 

been  less  sanguine  as  to  the  future,  and  if  it  had,  at  present,  refrained  frmn  ealliiiff 

on  them  to  say,  that  they  already  had  just  grounds  for  anticipating  the  hsppiRt 

results.     He  hoped  that  such  might  be  the  case,  and  possibly  his  Majesty^s  ministtn 

might  be  in  possession  of  information  which  afforded  them  such  grounds.     The  a- 

pression,  however  was  in  the  superlative  degree;  and  bethought  the  manner  in 

which  the  Act  had  been  received  in  the  West  India  islands,  could  not,  aloae,  jwrir? 

the  use  of  so  strong  an  expression.     Nothing  had  yet  occurred  in  the  eokmief  fo 

enable  them  to  predict  with  confidence  that  the  measure  would  be  compieCelv  mf- 

ccssful.    Jamaica  and  other  colonies  had  certainly  shown  a  strong  disposition  i» 

adopt  it,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pecuniary  compensation  which  it  n«v 

them.     This,  however,  was  but  one  step  towards  the  success  of  a  measure  whicb 

would  effect  a  total  and  complete  change  in  all  the  relations  of  colonial  society.    Ai 

to  the  expressions  in  the  address,  which  referred  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  eoaDtrv 

and  the  existing  state  of  our  relations  with  other  powers — he  could  only  say  with  thr 

addre^^s,  that  he  hoped  fur  tlie  best.     He  would  add,  however,  that  the  riew  of  ear 

foreign  policy  was  not  satisfactory,  and  that,  even  on  the  showing  of  the  address,  w 

had  no  right  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  this  subject.     He  most  cordially  appnmd 

of  that  part  of  the  address  which  spoke  of  the  disposition  of  his  M^esty*s  govemacBt 

to  secure  to  the  people  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace.    It 

was  impossible  for  any  person  to  be  so  deeply  impressed  as  ho  was  with  the  inpvt- 

ance  of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  with  their  importance  no!  oaly 

to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  moral  and  social  interests  of  the  pcoplr. 

and  not  be  also  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  uniTersal  peace  m 

absolutely  essential  to  the  protection  and  advancement  of  those  great  intervsts.    Hr 

consideretl  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  a  good  understanding  should  cnM 

between  France  and  this  country.     Such  an  understanding  would  pave  the  war  u 

an  improved  commercial  interi'ourse  (an  intercourse  which  was  of  double  importanrf 

— first,  to  our  commercial  pn»perity^  and  next,  to  the  Sicurity  of  peace  betwvfs 

the  two  countries),  by  atfording  an  tidditional  guarantee  in  the  interests  and  fcetieci 

of  the  people  for  its  preservation.    Hut  he  hop^  it  was  possible  to  maintain  aniaMr 

relations  with  France,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  other 

countries.     Certainly  his  satisfaction  at  the  good  understanding  prevailing  nitb 

France  would  be  greatly  mitigated  if  he  thought  that  understanding  was  of  an  ci- 

elusivc  nature,  calculated  to  excite  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  other  powcrsi.    Tt^ 

address  admitted,  that  with  other  countries  with  which  we  were  nearlr  cociMvtd 

our  relations  were  not  satisfactory.     We  were  still  far  from  a  final  adjustment  of  ilv 

differences  between  Holland  and  Belgium.     Ci\il  war  continued  in  Portugil,  aini 

had  now  extended  into  »S[)ain.     If  the  tranquillity  of  the  Peninsula,  were  (ss  advit- 

ted  by  the  speech)  of  the  first  importance  to  England,  it  wa^  impossible  to  dose  ttkir 

eyes  to  the  melancholy  fact,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  was  at  thisBMBCsi 
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ilsed  Hy  civil  war;  and,  without  wisihing  them  to  proToke  a  ditenaiioo.oii  fora%i» 
V,  he  felt  that  he  must,  oo  this  very  groand,  protest  aninst  Ae  policy  wfaieh 
Lajesty^s  miDisterawhad  thouglit  proper  to  adopt  towards  Portugal,  ue  believed, 
he  civil  war  in  Portugal  existed  solely  in  consequence  of  the  intorfereoee  dP 
§^vemment.  Ministers  had,  indeed,  put  on  a  specious  nentaality;  but  how 
was  it  practically  broken?  The  permitted  violation  of  the  munieuial  lain  ^ 
ountry,  and  the  abstinence  of  the  Crown  from  taking  measures  wnieh  might 
been  justly  taken,  alone  prevented  the  tvrminadoo  of  this  eii^  war  some  time 
He  had  never  concealed  his  opinion  of  Don  MiguePs  acts,  oonneeted  with 
iginal  accession  to  the  throne;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years  bad 
d  that  the  people  of  Portugal  were  not  dissatisfied  with  his  rule,  liowevier  ob» 
nable  it  might  be  to  some  eves, — the  time  had  oome,  DOkwithstaodiiig'  hit  par- 
swards  us,  when  we  were  bound,  in  conformity  to  our  uaoal  praeooe,  to  the 
practice  of  all  civilised  countries,  to  recognize  him  as  king  de  /ado.  As  to 
tcgrity  of  Turkey,  if  that  really  were  an  o^ect — if  it  were  considered  of  ilfat- 
tnportance  that  its  independence  should  be  preserved  invinlnto  ha  mnit  wtj  it 
9W  too  late  to  declare,  that  the  attention  of  hu  Mi^}esty*s  ffovemmeot  would  ba  di-> 
I  to  prevent  new  changes  after  the  vital  change  wliich  bad  already  takeo  pleee. 
eak  now  of  the  maintenance  and  stability  of  that  empire  was  long  after  date;  and 
re  were  no  better  guarantee  for  the  proeperi^  of  En^flaad  and  the  pieseiiirtlen 
xiQ  in  Europe,  than  the  future  stability  of  the  Turkish  empire,  we  liad  aUglit 
ty  indeed,  either  fur  prosperity  or  peace.  The  rest  of  toe  edd^eH,  anduw 
age  in  which  it  was  wonled,  were  so  much  matter  of  eonrMi  so  ftmmed  npoD 
It  models— so  like  the  work  of  a  Tory  g^vemment-*that  he  eould  not  help  ap- 
ig  of  them.  The  estimates,  of  course,  were  as  low  as  posnUe.  Attsotion  to 
my  was  a  matter  of  course.  The  condition  of  the  revenue  was  satitfiietoiT  he 
lad  to  hear  it.  As  to  the  distress  of  the  oeenpiera  of  the  land,  from  dl  tli» 
ience  he  had,  he  could  bear  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  truth  9(  that  aswrtlott. 
'  thing  could  be  done  to  remedy  this,  and  remove  those  loeal  burthens  to  wUeh 
ind  was  exclusively  or  peculiarly  subject,  he  should  feel  himself  eidled  upon 
imperatively  to  support  such  a  measure.  It  was,  however,  highly  satiaihetoiy 
erve  the  increasing  prosperity  of  commerce  and  manufiKtnres,  and  nmeh  waa 
hoped  ft*oro  their  ultimate  re-action  on  the  landed  interest  in  promotfnff  the- 
srity  of  the  latter.  It  had  always  been  a  maiim,  that  the  oomnMraiif  md 
dtural  interests  waxed  and  vraned  together;  and  therefore  he  hoped  tluit  the- 
would  ultimately  derive  the  benefit  that  was  to  beczpeeted  from  tbeinawailBy 
>rity  of  the  former.  He  felt,  too,  peculiar  satisfhction  that  tfaia  iniptoifeinit 
amerce  and  manufactures  had  taken  place  withoot  tlie  necessity  of  resortiiMrte 
r  those  changes  in  the  currency  with  which  they  had  been  thrsatenedi  The 
m  of  adhering  to  a  metallic  standard  was  now,  be  hoped,  estabUshed^  It' waa* 
»roved,  that  such  a  standard  was  by  no  means  ineonristent  with  the  mott  mpid 
xtraordinary  extension  of  the  commerce  and  mannfaetnrea  of  tlia  eeoBtiy. 
the  details  entered  into  by  the  seconder  of  the  addrssa  shooM  he  rabftmtialed 
cial  returns,  they  would  do  more  towarda  settling  tldanMidi<-difpiitad  qwttloa 
dl  the  debates  and  divisions  that  had  hitherto  taken  place  open  it.  It  waa  aot 
tention  to  move  any  amendment.  He  gave  his  eordial  conemrrsnee  to  the 
i9  in  most  of  its  particulars.  Above  all,  he  approved  of  the  langnage  hrid' 
«gard  to  the  determination  of  government  to  maaotaio  the  Unieo  bstweeo  Gffnl 
n  and  Ireland;  a  union  which,  in  his  unalterable  opinioD,  waa  esseothd  to  the 
and  power  of  the  empire,  and,  above  all,  to  the  happtosis  and  prospwityef 
d  herself, 
er  a  short  discussion,  the  address  was  agreed  to. 
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Februart  5,  18M. 

.  O'Conoell  called  the  attention  of  the  noble  laid  (AMofp)  to  a 
lail  apiieared  in  the  newspapers,  via. :    that  an  Iri»h  menbar  who  had 
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with  great  violence  againut  every  part,  and  voted  a^inst  every  elante,  of  the 
bill,  had  gone  to  minisrers  ar.d  said,  **  Do  not  bate  an  atom  of  the  bill,  ffor  it  ii 
impossible  to  live  in  Ireland  without  it."  He  wbhed  to  ask  the  noble  loitl^nt 
whether  he  or  any  other  member  of  the  cabinet  had  ever  stated  that  an  Irish  nma* 
ber  had  acted  in  the  manner  described ;  and,  secondly,  whether  any  Irish  ncBbrr 
ever  went  to  the  noble  lord,  or  any  other  minister,  and  made  the  statement  whidi 
had  been  imputed  to  him? 

Lord  Altborp  replied  that,  to  the  first  of  the  (juestions,  he  could  answer  positiidy 
for  himself,  and  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  for  his  colleagues,  that  no  aueh  VMrtwe 
had  ever  been  made.  With  respect  to  the  second  question,  he  was  of  opiaioo  (hat 
he  should  not  act  properly  if  he  did  not  declare  that  he  had  good  reason  to  bdinv 
that  some  Irish  members  (certainly  more  than  one),  who  voted  and  spoke  «ith 
considerable  violence  against  the  bill,  did,  in  private  conversation,  use  very  difleRct 
language. 

Mr.  Sheil  would  he^  t  >  ask  the  noble  lord  whether  he  was  one  of  the  mcnbcn 
to  whom  he  alluded  ? 

Lord  Altborp  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  followed,  in  the  midst  of  which,  the  Speskrr 
called  on  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Sheil)  to  leave  the  case  to  the  considcialiM  ib4 
judgment  of  the  House ;  failing  which,  the  House,  however  reluctantly,  mmt  ^  is 
dulv. 

SiB  Robert  Peel  thought  it  extremely  desirable  that  the  bon.  and  learned  am- 
ber should  be  fully  convinced  that  the  House  had  no  intention  whatever  of  impomf 
upon  him  a  line  of  conduct  that  could  by  possibility  be  deemed  derogatory  to  ki 
persionul  honour.  The  question  appeared  to  him  to  stand  thus :  There  was  a  chiw 
against  the  public  character  of  the  hon.  member,  but  there  was  none  other,  tht 
House,  therefore,  required  from  the  hon.  and  learned  member  a  declaration  tksi  kc 
would  not  resort  to  means  well  understood  and  foreign  to  the  rules  of  that  HnM 
to  relieve  himself  from  the  charge.  The  House  asked  from  the  hon.  and  lesRNrf 
member  no  concession  whatever.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  oobk 
lord,  when  he  used  the  word  '*  responsibility, **  meant  to  place  himself  in  perMSil 
oppo.sition  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gfentleman.  All  that  he  understood  was  tiriiLiBd 
he  believed  it  was  the  general  feeling  of  the  House,  that  the  noble  lord,  being  sM 
as  a  minister  whether  or  not  a  certain  statement  had  been  made,  said  it  bad,  tM 
that  he  believed  in  the  person  who  made  the  statement,  but  that  he  oouM  not  diwWc 
his  name,  and,  therefore,  he  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  deelarisf  ifaii 
there  had  l)een  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Sheil  said:  *^\ViU  not  disclose." 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Why,  the  noble  lord  could  not.  It  was  impoasiUe  he  ih  r^'-i 
mean  to  attach  to  himself  a  personal  res[)onsibility. 

Mr.  Sheil :  He  said  so. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  The  hon.  and  learned  member  fixes  a  technical  mcnnieg  wm 
the  wonl.  lie  declared  solemnly  upon  his  honour,  as  a  man  and  a  gentkman,  tti: 
he  could  see  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  derogatory  in  the  course  pioposrf  t» 
the  hou.  and  learned  member.  No  concession  was  asked.  On  the  eootrary.  tkf 
hon.  and  learned  member  was  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  whatever  steps  he  tlmfte 
necessary  for  the  vindication  of  his  public  character,  in  the  assembly  in  wUeh  i 
had  been  attacked :  and  that  assembly  had  a  perfect  right,  and  was  bound  to  n^i 
at  his  hands,  an  assunince  that  that  which  was  properly  within  its  joriidicM 
should  noi  he  transferred  to  another. 

The  Si>eaker  then  cuIU-d  u[H)n  the  hnn.  and  learned  member  for  Tippersrr  t» 
assure  the  House,  that  the  matter  now  before  the  House  should  not  be  piW€«sli< 
by  him  out  of  its  walls,  but  should  be  left  to  abide  sitch  decision  as,  upon  eoqnin. 
the  House  may  think  proper  to  come  to. 

Mr.  Sheil  having  remained  silent  to  the  call, — 

Sir  Fraiuis  Hurdett  moved,  '' That  Uichard  Lalor  Sheil,  having  declined  to obcv 
the  call  of  the  House,  coniniunicated  to  him  through  the  chair,  he  taken  iotutbr 
cusHkIv  of  tlie  sergeant-at-arnis." 

The  S|»euker  then  demanded  the  like  assurance  from  I^rd  Alihorp. 

Lord  Alihorp,  vStcr  a  pausi*,  said,  that  a  consideration  for  what  was  due  to  hiacif 
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nnst  preTent  him  from  giving  a  pledge  not  to  respond  to  any  call  that  might  be 
made  upon  him. 

Sir  Ruhort  Peel  thought  thero  was  another  party  deserving  of  some  small  con- 
sideration in  the  present  matter,  and  that  was  the  House.  He  felt  the  lion,  baronet 
would  now  only  discharge  his  duty  by  amending  his  motion,  and  at  once  moving, 
that  both  the  noble  lord  and  the  hon.  and  learned  member  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  8orgeant-at- Arms^ 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  felt  that  the  course  suggested  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  was 
the  only  one  now  left  to  iiim ;  and  would  therefore  move,  **  That  Lord  Viscount 
Althorp,  an<l  Richard  Lalor  Sheii,  having  declined  to  comply  with  the  Call  of  tlia 
House  communicated  through  their  Sp^dLcr,  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Sergeant*  at- Anns." 

The  motion  carried,  neniinc  contradkeide, 

[After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  Lord  Althorp  first,  and  then  Mr.  Sheil,  rose 
to  leave  the  House,  and  were  immediately  taken  into  custody.] 

At  a  subse<iuent  period  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Althorp,  and  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sheil,  intimated  the  readiness  of  the 
noble  lord  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  make  the  declaration  required  by 
the  Houifc. 

The  question  was  then  put,  *'  Tliat  Lord  Viscount  Althorp,  and  Richard  Lalor 
Sheil,  Esq.,  be  discharged  out  of  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms;**  and  carried 
nem.  con, 

Febbuabt  10,  1834. 

^On  the  motion  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Examiner^ 
purporting  to  be  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Hill),  was  put  in 
and  read  by  the  clerk : — '*•  It  is  impossible  for  those  not  actually  in  the  House  to 
know  all  the  secret  machinery  by  which  votes  are  obtained.  I  happen  to  know  this 
(and  I  could  appeal,  if  necessary',  to  a  person  well  known  and  much  respected  by 
yourselve<(),  that  an  Irish  member,  who  spoke  with  great  violence  against  every  part 
of  that  bill,  and  voted  against  every  clause  of  it,  went  to  the  ministers  and  said, 

*  Don't  bait  one  single  atom  of  that  bill,  or  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  live 
in  Ireland.*  *  What  !*  said  they,  *  this  from  you  who  speak  and  vote  against  the 
bill?*  *  Yes,*  he  replied,  Hhat  is  necessary;  because  if  I  don*t  come  into  par- 
liament for  Ireland  I  must  be  out  altogether,  and  that  I  don't  choose.*     [Cries  of 

•  Name ! '  and  *  No !  *]  Consider  for  a  moment  I  Can  I  do  it  ?  [•  No  I '  •  Yes !  *] 
That  U  a  point  for  my  consideration.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  every  one  here; 
but  if  every  one  in  the  room  was  to  hold  up  his  band  for  it,  I  would  not  do  it.  The 
secret  is  not  my  own.  If  he  had  told  it  to  me,  I  would  have  said,  *  Mark,  1*11  keep 
no  such  secret  as  this — 1*11  publish  it  to  the  world.*  But  if  I  name  the  member,  I 
put  it  into  the  power  of  the  individual  who  made  that  declaration  to  know  the 
gpentleman  who  told  me.'* 

Mr.  0*ConneIl  then  moved  that  the  paragraph  be  referred  to  a  select  committee. 

8ir  Francis  Burdett  moved  as  an  amendment,  **  That  the  House  do  proceed  to 
the  Order  of  the  Day.** 

Mr.  Sinclair  secondcKl  the  amendment. 

Sir  Henry  Willoughhy  and  Mr.  Stanley  having  addressed  the  House,—- 

Sia  KoBKRT  Peicl  said,  he  would  not  follow  the  example  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man  who  had  just  concluded,  and  enter  upon  the  observations  he  had  to  offer,  by 
promiHing  to  speak  to  the  question  under  discussion  with  coolness,  lest,  like  the 
right  hon.  gontlenian,  he  might,  of  course  through  inadvertence,  expose  himself  to 
the  charge,  not  of  speaking  without  the  walls  of  the  House  differently  from  what 
he  did  within  them,  but,  and  in  his  opinion,  to  a  ffraver  charge,  of  speaking  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  his  address  in  a  spirit,  if  not  diametrically,  very  nearly 
the  opimsitc  of  that  to  which,  on  setting  out,  he  bad  pledged  himself  No  one,  he 
begged  to  observe,  could  feel  more  deeply  than  he  did  the  extreme  diffienlty  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  House  found  itself  placed  on  the  preeent  occasion.  He  felt 
deeply  that  diflScuIty  for  many  reasons,  but  for  none  more  than  that  arising  from 
a  fear — a  well-grounded  fear  he  had  reason  to  think  it  was — that  they  wonld  gain 
BO  credit  fmm  the  public  for  the  time  which  had  been  oceapied  in  the  present 
96— Vol.  U. 
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UiscussioD.  He  fearod  that  the  public,  neither  having  watched,  or,  if  thij  bid, 
not  being  capable  of  comprehending  the  progressiTe  steps  by  which  the  Uoim 
became  involved  in  their  present  difficulty,  they  would  be  disposed  to  think  ibtir 
representatives  were  trifling  their  time  away  in  such  discussions,  while  queitiont  of 
the  deepest  importance  were  awaiting  their  consideration.  For  some  time  psst  thf 
public  mind  hod  been  impatiently  directed  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  for  v* 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  measures  of  relief,  what  plans  of  further  reform,  vouid 
be  proposed  by  the  government,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  those  burtbcw  of 
whicli  the  country  complained ;  and  when  it  appeared  that  the  House  oiCommaoL 
as  well  as  the  government,  instead  of  applying  themselves  to  the  important  buiim* 
for  the  transaction  of  which  parliament  hod  been  assembled,  were  occupied  »ok!,r 
in  the  settlement  of  matters  of  a  merely  personal  nature,  in  do  wise  incerMisf 
either  to  them  or  the  country ;  and  when,  moreover,  they  discovered  that  tb»< 
matters  of  a  merely  personal  nature  procured  a  much  lareer  attendance,  and  orite^ 
far  more  interest,  than  the  discussion  of  matters  of  the  highest  public  importtixf. 
it  was  but  too  reasonable  to  apprehend  that  great  discontent  and  dissatitfttiioc 
would  be  manifested.  If  the  question  at  issue  upon  the  piesent  occatioD  *m 
merely  whether  an  enquiry  should  be  instituted  to  ascertain  if  m  member  nf  t:e 
House  of  Commons  had  expressed  himself  out  of  the  House  at  variance  with  bi* 
conduct  in  the  House,  he  would  never  give  his  consent  to  such  a  proceediog;  hrior 
firmly  convinced  many  occasions  might  arise  when  a  member  of  parliameDt  vi^* 
so  act,  without  being  influenced  by  motives  in  the  slightest  di*trrec  di>cf«dit»:4e 
either  to  his  character  as  a  legislator  or  a  gentleman.  He  could  himself  eilr  bult 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  honour,  if  not  with  sv-< 
determination,  for  an  individual  placed  in  the  situation  of  a  legislator  not  OMry 
to  conceal  his  own  private  feeling,  but,  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  chrc« 
of  hypocrisy,  to  give  his  support  to  measures  diametrically  at  variance  with  n-t 
feelings.  What  was  the  basis  of  all  party  connexions?  Could  m  party  sDbii*K«^n 
for  a  day,  if  it  was  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  layiug  claim  to  the  charscter  of  t^ 
honourable  man,  each  component  part  of  it  should  express  io  public  the  ytetv* 
sentiments  he  entertained  in  private?  Supposing  a  person  at  m  dinner  tabk '- 
express  his  private  opinion  of  a  measure  originating  with  a  l^arty  with  wboB  m 
was  united  in  public  life,  was  he,  in  the  event  of  his  giving  up  that  private  ofiiiu-s 
out  of  deference  to  his  party,  to  be  exposeti  to  a  charge  almost  amounting  tji> 
honesry  ?  The  idea  was  absurd.  What  was  the  every-day  conduct  of  govrraan: 
itself  y  Was  there  any  one  in  that  House  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  oa  m^^ 
questions,  Cabinet  ministers,  yielding  to  the  decision  of  th«r  colleagues  £^  »^ 
speak  and  act  in  their  places  in  parliament  in  strict  conformity  with  the  oi^me^ 
they  hud  expressed  in  the  Cabinet  ?  If  ministers  were  to  be  taunted  on  eveiy  oert* 
sion  that  they  held  opinions  in  the  Cabinet  different  from  what  they  did  is  t^ 
House,  and  if  parliament  were  to  be  made  the  scene  of  those  taunts,  he  bc^fw< 
he  should  not  be  going  too  far  in  saying  the  House  would  have  time  for  liitlttM. 
It  was  the  uniform  practice  with  all  governments,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  itisi 
the  |)ractice  carried  any  stain  with  it,  fur  a  member  of  the  admin istraiisa  «k« 
chanced  to  entertain  opinions  diflering  from  those  of  the  majority  of  hb  eoncifW^ 
rather  than  se|)uratc  himself  from  them,  to  submit  to  be  over-ruled,  and  even  thssct 
they  (iid  not  fully  concur  in  their  policy,  to  give  their  support  to  the  mrsKn 
which,  as  an  administratitm,  they  promulgated.  He  would  give  the  Hcmc  t^ 
instance  of  this  fact.  It  was  very  generally  reported,  on  a  late  oeeasion,  thsl  b^i 
the  questi(m  of  sending  troo|)s  to  Portugal,  a  strong  difference  of  opinion  look  p-** 
in  the  Caliiiiet.  Now,  would  it,  he  oske<l,  be  either  just  or  fair  to  coll  oa  ly* 
who,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Cabinet,  had  spoken  in  favour  of  sending  oattfn> 
to  aid  the  cause  of  Donna  Mario,  to  uomo  down,  and  in  parliament  ad%«italr  (W 
measure  in  opposition  to  the  decision  of  their  colleagues.  No  one  would  ihiri  ' 
doing  so.  Again,  he  would  sup{Mise  the  case  of  a  member  representinc  a  brP 
const iniencv,  who  entertaine<l,  upon  an  imi>ortant  question,  an  opinion  at  vai 


ipon  an  im]>ortant  question,  an  opinion 
with  that  of  the  bofiy  whom  he  represeatcd.  Would  it  not  be  monstroos  lochsV 
that  man  with  acting  the  part  of  un  hypf^crite,  if,  after  explaining  to  his  eoBfii:vs* 
what  were  his  i)rivate  opinions,  he  were  to  say  to  them,  **  Such  and  such  arr  s* 
opinions;  but,  as  they  do  not  happen  to  coincide  with  your\  I  shall  feel  it  ajtt? 
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to  yield  them  up,  and  act  in  conformity  with  the  vieirs  you  entertain  upon  the  sub- 
ject P'*  He  would  not  go  the  length  of  saying,  that  such  ought  to  be  the  oonduol 
of  a  representative  wlio  found  his  private  opinions  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  constituents,  but  he  contended,  that  the  charge  of  dishonest  or  dishonourable 
conduct  would  not  lie  against  a  man  for  so  acting.  If,  therefore,  the  mere  question 
at  issue  was,  whether  a  member  was  liable  to  have  his  conduct  amigned  for  speak- 
ing out  of  the  House  differently  from  his  conduct  in  the  House,  he  would  not,  for 
the  reasons  he  had  stated,  give  his  consent  to  the  enquiry  which  it  was  now  propoeed 
should  take  place.  Upon  abstract  grounds,  moreover,  would  he  vote  against  such 
an  enquiry,  namely,  the  establishing  of  the  fatal,  the  dangerous,  precedent  of  making 
the  House  of  Commons  the  medium  of  enquiry  into  private  communications,  into 
confidential  conversations.  Regarding  the  proposition  in  Uiat  point  of  view,  it  did, 
he  confessed,  strike  him  with  the  greatest  alarm.  While  upon  this  part  of  tlie 
subject,  he  wished  to  observe  that  he  most  deeply  lamented  (giving  the  noble  lord, 
at  the  same  time,  every  credit  for  the  spirit  and  manliness  he  had  throughout  mani- 
fested) the  course  which  the  noble  lord  nad  taken.  That  that  conrse  was  dictated  by 
spirit  and  manliness,  no  one  could  deny ;  but  while  the  admission  was  made,  it  was 
deeply,  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that,  except  spirit  and  manliness,  nothing  was  to  ba 
Ibnnd  in  it.  In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  the  dty 
of  Dublin,  it  was  open  to  the  noble  lord  to  have  answered,  that  no  such  communica- 
tion as  that  alleged  to  have  been  made  to  him  had  been  made ;  and  had  the  noble 
lord  so  answer^,  as  it  was  perfectly  competent  for  him  to  have  done,  the  Hooae 
would  not  have  been  placed  in  that  situation  of  difficulty  it  now  found  itself  in, 
and  the  public  time  would  not  be  sacrificed  as  it  already  had  been,  and  as  there  was 
reasonable  ground  to  fear  it  yet  would  be,  in  the  a^justmeut  of  the  matter.  The 
question  then  for  consideration,  however,  was,  seeing  all  the  difficulty  of  the  eaMt 
how  that  difficulty  was  to  be  got  rid  of.  For  his  part,  impressed  as  tie  was  with  the 
inconvenience  of  the  course  proposed — fearful  though  he  was,  that  in  granting  tba 
desired  enquiry  the  House  would  be  establishing  a  precedent  which  Mreafter  It 
might  be  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  rid  of— he  would  submit  to  tint 
inconvenience,  and  incur  the  utmost  evils  of  the  precedent,  rather  tlian  be  a  party 
to  an  act  of  positive,  of  flagrant,  injustice  to  the  hon.  and  learned  membei'  for 
Tipperary.  Dangerous  as  was  the  precedent  which  the  proposed  enquiry  miflfat 
lieradler  establish,  that  precedent,  by  which  a  positive  undeniable  act  of  i^jostteo 
would  be  done  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  if  lie  were  refbsed  those  meant  of 
aelf-exculpation  he  so  earnestly  demanded,  was  eaually,  if  not  more  dangerous;  and 
the  more  certainly  it  was  avoided,  the  more  creditable  it  would  be,  as  well  to  tlio 
dignity  as  to  the  manliness  of  their  assembly.  If,  tiierefore,  tlie  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Tipperary  should  persevere  in  his  demand  for  an  enquiry,— i(  not  eoo* 
tent  with  the  belief  which  his  solemn  declaration  had  prodooed— a  dedaration  to 
which  he  gave  every  credit,  and  upon  hearing  which  lie  did,  as  he  was  bound  to  do, 
believe  the  hon.  and  learned  member  entirely  innocent  of  the  cliai^  brought  againat 
him,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  claimed  to  have  not  only  tM  statement  of  the 
noble  lord,  but  that  originally  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Hull,  fullj 
investigated, — if,  unwilling  to  let  the  matter  drop  at  its  present  stage  (which,  he 
contended,  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  do,  without  in  the  smallest  degree  laying 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  shrinking  from  the  enouinr  he  had  so  eameatly  de- 
manded) the  hon.  and  learned  ^ntleman  stood  up  in  bCs  place  and  said,  **1  consider 
I  still  labour  under  an  unjust  imputation ;  ^ive  me  the  means  of  deariiw  myadf^** 
— should  no  other  member  go  out  with  him,  m  the  event  of  a  division,  lie  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  most  certainly  would.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  been  nlaoed  In 
an  extremely  embarrassing  situation  by  the  interference  of  the  Honse;  andlt  wooUi 
he  thought,  be  an  act  of  gross  injustice  not  to  carry  that  interference  farther,  andf 
as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  give  him  then  the  means  of  extricating  himielf  from 
the  difficulty  with  which  he  was  now  surrounded.    Tlie  charge  originally  made 


made  against  Irish  members  generally.  It  was  a  most  seriona  one, — ^involving;  In 
point  of  fact,  an  act  so  discreditable  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that,  unUaa  tatlsfiB* 
torily  explained,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  the  party  implicated,  not  onlf 
in  the  eyes  of  every  man  possessed  of  the  feelingi  of  a  gentkwian,  hat  in  tlie  cjii 
of  the  cunstituency  whom  he  represented.    That  charge  had  been  deaied,  snlmnajy 
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denied,  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman ;  and,  as  in  itself  it  bora  bo  inlVBil 
evidence  of  truth  as  applicable  to  that  hon.  and  leuned  geotleman*  the  natter  woaU 
there  have  terminated,  had  it  not  occurred  that, — in  a  rvplj  to  a  qncatioo  pot  to 
him  touching  tl)o  truth  of  an  allegation,  part  of  such  original  charsv, — the  aobH 
lord,  the  ('hancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  very  unfortaoatdy  for  hiniseTf  Mid  far  thi 
House.  pru)iounded  a  charge  of  a  somewhat  similar  tendency  against  the  boo.  ssd 
learned  gentleman  individually,  which,  he  alleged,  had  been  reported  br  a  tfatid 
party  to  him.  This  gave  a  force  to  the  original  chai^  which,  abatractedly,  it  bal 
not  (  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  against  whom  it  was  aimedv  hawf  ,  wiik 
a  view  of  exculpating  himself,  claimed  an  investigation,  the  House  bad  no  aksrastin 
but  lo  grunt  it.  They  had  already  once  interfered  for  the  purpose  of  pi«f«usg 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  from  procuring  chat  redress  then  was  too  aaeS 
reason  to  sup|)ose  he  meant  seeking  elsewhere,  and  having  done  so  th^  could  ML 
consistently  with  justice,  shrink  from  the  only  means  left  by  which  that  rrirao 
could  be  obtained.  For  tliesc  reasons,  it  was  his  intention,  in  the  event  c^a  dindoa 
to  give  bis  vote  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  baronet,  the  mcoibwftf 
Westminster. 

Sir  Truncis  Burdett's  amendment  was  negatived  hy  192  to  64 — Majority,  IW. 
The  original  motion  agreed  to,  and  the  committee  appointed,  to  which,  at  thefpedd 
request  of  the  committee,  the  name  of  Mr.  O'Connell  was  subsequently  added. 


.J^)N1)UCT  OK  BAKON  SMITH. 
Februast  13,  1834. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  at  the  conclusion  of  a  most  eloquent  speech,  moied  "Thsl 
a  ScUta  Conimittee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Baroo  Bmixk, 
in  re!<]iect  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Judge,  and  to  the  intioductioa  of  peliba 
in  his  charge  to  a  grand  jury." 

Mr.  O'liwyer  seconded  the  motion. 

In  ilie  loiit^  discussion  which  ensued,  and  rising  after  Mr.  Secretanr  St^cy— 

SiH  KoiiKur  Pkkl  said,  llie  ri;^ht  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  bis  sUlcwH 
to  the  lIi>UM\  alluded  to  .^^ome  motives  arising  from  community  of  political  firalufi 
which  niiirht  possibly  intluence  members  of  the  House  in  forming  their  judncsl 
in  thi>  ca.-c.  Fur  myself,  Sir,  I  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  poKlical  MriiB| 
iuflucucinp;:  uny  one  on  such  an  occasion.  This  learned  Judge,  Mr.  Baron  Sauk, 
never  was  :i  inilitical  partisan;  there  never  was  a  man  freer  from  the  cbaiys  W 
bcin<;  .^wayod  as  a  Judge  by  ])olitic)il  purtialitieit  or  feelings;  even  as  a  Meuibg  d 
parliauient  lie  never  assumed  the  character  of  a  ])artisan.  He  was  the  carij  lai 
tcuipiTatc  ad\()cutc  of  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  he  was  a  oorrcspoadaa 
(it  Mr.  Ihirkc  on  that  subject;  and  so  highly  did  Mr.  Burke  tbink  of  Baron  Smik. 
(if  hi>  early  ability  and  judgment,  that  to  him  he  addressed  two  of  his  ablest  ktuis 
ou  it.     With  that  learned  Judge  my  personal  acquaintance  is  limited  in  thei 


1  fully  participate  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  the  very  ffreat  respect  vhkh 
W  |irotf>M>d  for  him;  and  during  the  six  years  of  my  ezpeneuce  infrrlsad.  s« 
( -hiif  Sicntary,  in  the  course  of  which  I  was  necessarily  drawn  into  constant  iald^ 
course  with  the  Judf^es  of  that  country,  I  do  not  recollect  any  whoever  sbovt^ 
a  trrcatcr  desire,  after  his  judicial  duties  in  court  were  terminated,  to  esamine  evrv 
c.i>c  with  scr!i])nlous  accuracy,  in  order  that  if  a  prisoner  could  ui^  any  groaad 
iirr  doubt  a>  to  tho  propriety  of  his  conviction,  or  any  reason  fur  the  micintiua  vl 
the  punishment  awanled  to  him,  the  circumstances  might  be  fully  weigbed,  sad 
every  advaiitaire,  consi>tcnt  with  justice,  accorded  to  him.  Tbis  Inraed  Bane  it 
now  rhar>fcil  with  neglect  of  d-.:fy.  Hut  I  could  cite  many  instances  in  which  be 
has  saeritiecd  h\>  nightV  n*i)ose  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  dischaift  ibt 
duty  of  a  humane  and  conscientious  Judge.  There  is  not  an  allegation  of  comf- 
ticii  against  him;— 1  do  not  bt>Iicve  that  there  ever  breathed  a  man  freer  from  tSt 
taint  of  corruption,  pecuniary  or  political.  There  is  not  an  allegation  of  the  sligblBS 
p  r  iality, — there  is  not  an  allegation,  that  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  ia  tW 
ail ruiui.^t ration  of  the  criminal  law,  or  as  the  distributor  of  civil  Justiea  btti 
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tean  and  man,  — ri  y  corrapt  motive  or  feeling  of  poHtioal  partisanahip  erer  inflnnoecl 
him.  Let  us  see,  then,  whether  there  be  even  a  plausible  prima  facie  case  f*»T 
en<|iuTjr  into  the  conduct  of  thb  Judge  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  dismiss  every  other  topic  that  has  been  introduced  into  this  discussion — 1  regret 
that  any  other  has  been  introduced;  for  God  knowst  8v!  the  one  we  have  now 
wider  consideration  is  of  too  great  importance,  the  consequences  with  which  it  is 
mgnant  are  too  alarming  to  need  aggravation  by  reference  to  any  other  point. 
We  are  called  upon  to  appoint  a  sedect  coounittee  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  Baron  Smith.  Sir,  I  say  thb;  that  if— on  l%ht  and  fnvdous 
eomplaintSt  nay,  on  plausible  allegations  of  inadvertency  or  error,-*-select  com* 
mittees  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Judges,  or  if  thoee  Judges  may  be  dn^pg^^  before  such 
tribunals,  you  may  fill  your  statute-books  with  laws  profesiing  to  secure  thdr 
independence,  but  their  independence  is  a  hollow  and  miserable  phantom.  Yea, 
indeed,  they  may  possibly  continue  independent  of  the  Crown,— independent  of 
the  fountain  of  honour  and  mercy; — ^but  will  thev  be  independent  of  faction F-^ 
will  they  be  independent  of  a  predominant  popular  party  in  this  Hoose,  that 
assumes  the  right,  under  the  hollow  pretext  of  eDonlry,  to  humiliate  Jndgsa 
Ibr  the  expression  of  opinions  adverse  to  their  own,  by  plaoiiig  them  as  onlpnta 
at  the  barP  There  are  two  allegations  against  Baron  Smiu  an  the  present 
occasion.  One  is,  of  neglect  of  duty  at  the  assizes  of  Armagh.  If  you  admit 
the  force  of  that  charge,  on  what  ground  did  yon  not  institute  an  enquiry  into 
it  last  session?  You  were  cognizant  of  every  fact  that  haa  now  been  brought 
before  you, — ^you  had  the  returns  in  your  posse8sion,-^io  new  allegation  esta- 
blishing neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  Baron  Smith  has  been  made.  Bat 
DOW,  eight  or  nine  monUis  after  the  documents  were  produced, — after  von  tacitly 
admitted  the  innocence  of  Baron  Smith  by  abstainuv  firom  all  public  notiea 
•f  them, — after  you  have,  during  the  whole  of  the  mterval,  permitted  Baroa 
Smith  to  remain  in  the  administration  of  justice;  now,  will  you  think  it 
Jost  or  decent  to  revive  the  neglected  and  forgotten  accusation,  and  to  bcdstav 
up  its  manifest  and  admitted  weakness,  by  another  and  perfectly  diffnent 
charge,  namely,  that  the  Judge  introduced  political  matter  into  an  address  to  a 
grand  jury  at  Dublin  f  The  introduction  of  pditical  matter,  observe  I  That  is  the 
whole  of  the  additional  charge.  No  allegation  that  the  political  matter  was  impropv 
matter,  for  any  other  cause  than  simply  that  it  was  poJitioal.  Why,  &bt^  can  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  vote  for  a  committee  of  enquiry  into  such  a 
eharge— can  he,  who  says  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  may  be  the  duty  of  a 
Judge  to  introduce  |>olitical  matter  into  a  ehaige— can  he,  who  vindicates  ChliC 
Justice  Bushe  for  the  introduction  of  political  matter  into  a  charp;e— above  all,  «ua 
be,  who  quoted  in  this  House  a  charge  of  Baron  Smith  full  of  pohtieal  matter,  whea 
that  charge  told  in  favour  of  his  own  opinions,  and  in  defence  of  his  owo  oondoot— » 
ean  he  consent  to  the  institution  of  an  enouinr  into  the  conduct  of  a  Jud^  oa  the  lim- 
pje  abstract  allegation,  that  that  Judge  baa  introduced  politieal  topiea  utoaohaiigaf 
Will  the  Hoose  of  Commons  imply  that  the  introduction  of  sudi  mattsr  into  a 
Judge's  chaige,  is,  primdfade,  to  be  riewed  with  so  much  suspidon,  that  thev  mnsl 
forthwith  summon  the  Judge  from  Ireland,  and  enquire  into  hia  conduct  f  Wo,  Sir* 
Imve  no  control  over  this  Jjudge,  except  by  an  address  to  the  Crown  for  hb  reiaoval; 
i— of  ns  he  is  quite  independent ;  and  ought  we  to  iMtitnta  an  enquiry  without  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  result  of  that  enquiry,  if  inifisvoarafafe  to  tlie  Judge,  would 
warrant  the  extreme  measure  of  an  address  to  the  Crown  ?  Take  the  ease  oif  theM 
late  trials  at  Armagh.  Is  it  alleged  that  i^jnstlee  has  boea  doae  to  any  oaof  I 
concur  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  lamoatiiig  the  lateacMof  the  hoar  at  whioh 
some  of  the  trials  took  phux;  but  I  repeat,  that  iToa  sodi  allegatloBg  ai  this,  that 
on  a  certain  occaMon,  trials  took  place  at  aa  incOBfonient  aad  aaaaanly  hoar  — 
allegations  implying  no  charge  of  partiality,  of  oonraptioa.  of  grievooa  a^gloet 
imnlying  no  moral  delinquency  of  the  lightest  kfnd ;  the  Jud^  la  to  be  broqght^  m 
a  delinquent  before  a  committee  of  this  Hiaam,  he  oeaaea  to  bea  ftatMOt:  ho  oensM 
to  be  an  impartial  and  independent  Jndge:  ho  la  adniaistoriag  his  mnttioBa  mate 
the  rod  and  menace  of  a  despot.  Suppdsoaoaaaof  thiaUad.  ThoJndfa,on 
the  assizes,  finds  there  has  been  a  austahoas  taHw  imatWa  oCa 
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a  mistake  for  which  he  is  no  way  responsible — that  there  are  double  the  mmbv  of 
trials  that  were  calculated  on,  when  the  period  of  the  particulmr  ttuUe  vMfiied: 
lie  finds  an  unexpected  demand  upon  his  time;  he  finds  also  the  asuies  fined fcrtht 
next  county  for  a  certain  day;  and,  anxious  to  perform  the  daty  of  opening  tbcmil 
the  prescribed  perioil,  he  hesitates  between  the  hardship  of  detaining  in  gaol  ihc 
])risoners  who  are  ready  for  trial  in  the  first  county,  and  of  postponing  tbew  txiib 
for  month<t,  and  the  opposite  evil  of  tryinfi^  them  forthwith  at  late  and  inconvnieDi 
hours.  He  adopts  the  latter — no  objection  being  urged  bj  the  counid  lur  tbt  pri- 
soners— no  allegation  being  made  of  injustice  done  to  toy  one.  8nch  may  hive 
been  the  circumbtanceH  under  which  Baron  Smith  acted — under  which,  vhh  the 
bo^t  intentions,  be  preferred  the  less  of  two  evils,  and  sacrificed  hit  own  cooifort  lad 
repose,  that  be  might  give  to  accused  parties  the  benefit  of  an  early  decision — pHupi 
un  early  u(r(|uittal.  If  this  were  the  case,  would  it  not  be  most  unfiair  to  csftailv 
and  impntution  on  the  character  of  an  aged  and  respected  Judge,  by  dragging  bia 
over  from  Ireland,  to  appear  before  a  committee  of  this  House?  Say  whatyoo  viQ 
— that  this  a  mere  enquiry — that  if  acquitted,  the  Judge  will  not  be  injured  io  ^ 
meter;  tbe<(e  are  the  plausibilities  by  which  you  are  covering  an  act  of  isjiittier: 
you  nuist  feel  and  know,  that  the  authority  of  the  Judge  is  extinguished  the  ■mnt 
that  be  is  summoned  before  you  as  a  sus|)ected  and  accused  minister  of  jostiee:  sol 
only  is  bis  individual  authority  gone,  but  the  blow  you  aim  at  him  strikes  si  ti» 
independence  and  authority  of  the  judicial  station.  For  God*s  sake,  if  yoo  wiH 
establish  this  fatal  precedent,  establish  it  with  those  forms  and  solemnities,  whick 
by  giving  it  a  more  impressive  character,  may  designate  it  as  a  proceeding  of  a 
unusual  iind  extraordinary  kind.  Place  the  accused  Judg^  at  the  bar — let  hiniCiDd 
bert*  in  the  face  of  the  day — let  him  confront  his  accusers — and,  abore  all,  kc  kia 
know  what  it  is  with  which  he  is  really  charged.  The  right  hon.  gcotleinsn  im 
that  one  advantage  of  this  proceeding  will  be,  that  we  shall  thus  convince  the  peoplf 
of  Ireland  that  impartial  justice  is  done  to  them.  Yes;  but  let  the  justice  yon  dol 
out  be  really  impartial.  Take  no  step  where  justice  is  concerned,  for  the  piirp°* 
of  conciliating  popular  opinion  in  your  favour ;  let  us  do  our  duty,  regarakH  U 
what  popular  o])inion  may  be,  and  depend  on  it,  that  if  we  do  our  duty,  all  tkc 
popular  ofiinion  that  is  worth  retaining  will,  in  the  end,  be  on  our  aider  I  v* 
come  to  tlie  i-ban;e  of  this  present  session,  which  is  brought  to  aggniTate  thsisf 
the  last ;  to  render  more  weighty  that  which  was  not  beiore  thought  suftrkfitK 
heavy  to  merit  the  pains  of  an  investigation,  but  which  is  now  to  be  enqnirad  ial^ 
when  the  evidence  connected  with  it  is  prokmhly  weaker  and  more  defectiTc — wbci 
all  the  means  of  information  are  less  easy  of  access  than  they  would  have  ben  hit 
session.  The  second  charge  is  this — that  the  learned  Judge  introduced  poliKiol 
matter  intr)  bis  charge  to  a  grand  jury,  an  act  which  the  right  hon.  genilemaD  ki» 
self  ailmitti'd  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  he  was  not  only  justifiable  in  d^inf. 
but  that  it  formed  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Judge.  And  yet  he  objects  to  its  beiDg  dose 
in  this  instance.  Are  we  then,  Sir,  going  to  define  the  terms  in  which  the  JodfTB 
are  to  make  their  charges  ? — Are  we  gToing  to  prescribe  the  exact  limits  within  vkirt 
it  may  be  lawful  or  deeomus  for  Judges  to  introduce  political  matters  intotkor 
publie  addresses? — Are  we  about  first  to  admit  that  it  may  be  quite  right  ia  iki 
Judges  to  warn  **  the  deluded  instruments  of  agitation?*^  '^  Nay.**  says  therifV 
hon.  gentleman,  '*  it  may  be  their  duty  to  trace  the  evils  of  agitation  to  their  foeitCi 
but  then  tbey  nuist  look  carefully  at  the  calendar — they  must  not  presume  to  Lft 
their  eyes  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  holdinff  tbesHiiB>— 
or,  indeed,  Ix'vond  tbe  bar  at  which  the  prisoners  are  arraigned.*"  These  msy  kc 
the  rules  suited  for  ordinary  times — difficult  enough  to  be  acted  upcm,  even  in  I9A 
times.  Rut  what  were  tbe  times  in  which  Baron  Smith  was  delivering  this  ehaift 
wbieb  furnishes  the  matter  of  his  accusation  ?  He  was  speaking  at  a  time  when  «f. 
his  accusers  and  judges,  ba<l  passed  a  bill  that  suspended  and  paralyied  the  ordistf* 
law  in  Ireland,  and  plaeeil  tbe  lihertii^s,  if  not  the  lives,  of  the  peopje  in  that  eoaBiit. 
at  tbe  merey  of  military  eourts-martial.  I  voted  for  that  bill — I  spprovcd  of  it--I 
tbou^Mit  it  re(|uin*<l  by  a  stern  and  overwhelming  necessity.  And  ifldid  this,  sal 
in  estimating  the  imputtnl  delin(|uency  of  Baron  Smith — am  I  to  forget  that  hewu 
aeiing  uriiler  the  very  same  circumstances — the  very  same  impressions  which  ~ 
«iitutc  my  own  vindication  ?    There  is  one  passage,  in  particular,  of  tbe 
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BaroD^s  oham,  to  which  I  must  allude.  The  ri^ht  bon.  graUeman,  the  teeretarj 
for  IreUnd,  founded  bis  acquiescence  in  this  motion  on  that  single  passage — at  least 
Ve  referred  to  no  other  in  detail  to  support  his  opinion.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
be  has  put  a  totally  erroneous,  and  most  uinust  construction  on  that  passage.  Lt 
the  view  which  he  takes  of  it,  it  represents  Baron  Smith  speaking  of  the  whole  Car 
tbolic  population  in  Ireland,  as  a  body  which  had  neither  property  nor  rank,  eduea* 
tion  nor  intelligence,  but  which  merely  included  the  physical  force  and  numben  of 
the  country.  Sir,  I  am  content  to  rest  the  whole  case  on  this  issae.  1  ask,  was 
Baron  Smith  speaking  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  body  at  that  time?  No;  he 
was  referring  to  the  allegation  of  those  whom  he  considered  the  agitators--4ba 
a' i titers  of  the  whole  evil — the  allegation,  that  the  universal  people  of  Ireland  wen 
enlisted  in  the  conspiracy  then  existing.  What  was  the  substance  and  obvious  purport 
of  his  observations  on  this  point  f  That  the  unfortunate  victims  of  agitation — that 
mass  whose  physical  strength  was  referred  to— not  by  Baron  Smith,  Imt  by  the  agl* 
tators — referred  to  by  them  with  triumph  and  exultation — that  that  mass,  powerful  and 
dangerous  as  it  might  be  from  numbers,  and  from  its  proneneas  to  excitement  by  inflam* 
matory  harangues— that  rhat  mass  did  not  contain  amongst  it,  either  the  wealth,  or  tba 
Intelligence,  or  the  respectability  of  Ireland.  Was  this  untrue?  Is  it  not  a  vindieatioiii 
rather  than  an  insult,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body  P  And  let  me  ask,  is  it  probable^ 
that  Baron  Smith,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  consistent  advocates  for  the  Cathollo 
claims — b  it  likely  that  he,  the  offspring  of  a  Roman  Catholic  parent,  would  haveipokMi 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  terms  so  offensive,  as  those  which  the  right  hon.  seere* 
tary  imputes  to  him  f  Baron  Smith  was  speaking  at  a  time  when  all  law  was  sospendod 
— when  we  ourselves  had  committed  the  greatest  violation  of  lair;  and  isitnot  a  mockery 
to  tell  him,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  warn  ^the  deluded  inttnmieDts  of  agitation;*'  but 
tliat  he  must  not  allude  to  those  exciting  topics  of  the  day  which  ara  insepanblf 
connected  with  that  agitation  ?  Look  at  the  state  of  Ireland  when  the  ehai^  was 
made ;  look  at  the  circumstances  arising  from  the  agitation ;  look  at  the  loss  of  lifo 
that  had  been  suffered  in  that  country ;  look  at  the  efEscts  of  passive  resistance  to 
tithes — the  collection  of  those  tithes  suspended,  we  ourselves  finding  it  necessary 
to  provide,  for  those  who  had  a  legal  claim  to  tithes,  compensation  from  the  pablw 
purse  for  the  injustice  which  they  were  daily  suffering.  I  have  here,  Sir,  the  chargis 
of  Baron  Smith  which  is  complained  of;  it  contains  political  matter,  I  admit; 'but 
how  was  it  possible  to  allude  to  the  state  of  that  country;  to  ^wam  the  deluded 
instruments  of  agitation,**  (for  I  like  repeating  the  wonis,)  without  referring  to 
politics?  Here  is  one  of  the  addresses  to  the  instruments  of  saltation  on  whUdi 
Baron  Smith  was  commenting ;  it  expressly  refers  to  the  success  wnieh  bad  atteudsd 
tithe  petitions ;  it  calls  on  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  up  and  stirring,  and  assurss 
them,  that  by  an  organised  system  of  petitioning  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union  they  will 
ultimately  effect  that  repeal  Now  I  ask  the  House,  admitting  that  there  was  do 
criminal  case  before  the  learned  baron  immediately  connected  with  tithes— or  widk 
the  repeal  of  the  Union— yet  if  he  had  seen  that  we  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  Ireland  under  the  control  of  courts-martial«*-^ 
he  had  seen  that  the  consequence  of  tithe  petitions,  adopted  as  the  means  of  agiti^ 
tion,  had  been  that  tithes  had  ceased  to  be  paid,  exceptlEtf  onlv  St  the  risk  of  bloodi'^ 
If  he  feared  that  the  repeal  petitions  would  produce  simiuur  efleots,— If  he  Isaint  liroa 
the  ministers  of  the  day,  that  they  would,  to  use  thdr  own  loncuage,  resist  repeal  lo 
the  death — was  he,  I  ask,  acting  contrary  to  his  duty  when  be  raised  hb  warning 
voice  from  the  judicial  bench,  and  exposed  the  oljects  of  those  who  were  labomliiift 
through  agitation,  to  promote  the  cause  of  repeal  ?  Why  was  there  no  criminal  ease 
immediately  before  him  f  Because  the  avowed  objeet  <n  the  repealers  was  to  efbel 
their  object,  not  by  direct  violation  of  the  law,  but  1^  the  exettement  of  a  sj^t  of 
insubordination,  which,  while  it  professed  a  speeloos  subodidon  to  the  law.  should 
ultimately  overbear  the  law.  Baron  Smith,  therefore*  though  be  had  not  beme  biai 
any  criininal  charged  with  the  express  violadon  of  a  law  eonneeted  with  tfoason  or 
insurrectionary  violence,  did  naturallv  express  the  same  fesUngs  of  deep  regret  and 
juAt  indignation  at  the  continuance  of  attempta  toexeite  the  people  of  Irsland,  whieh 
the  king  himself  had  expressed  at  the  meeting  of  this  parliament  And  what  Is  tho 
language  we  ourselves  have  held  ?  We  assured  the  king:  n  mMim  hb  MdsBij% 
own  sentiments^'*  That  we  fully  partldpnls  with  his  lujissqr  in  tihi  Mipp  tf  disp 
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regret  and  just  iDiiignation  with  which  his  Majesty  haa  seen  the  conthranct  oCu- 
tempts  to  excite  the  ]ieople  of  that  country  to  demand  a  re|ieal  of  the  kiiihlivi 
Union :  to  express  our  thanks  to  his  Miyesty  for  tlie  repeated  aaauranoe  of  m  §aid 
and  unalterable  resolution,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  ProTidence;  to  mamUiatUt 
bond  of  our  national  strength  and  safety  inviolate,  by  all  the  meana  in  hn  Mijcm'i 
power;  and  to  assure  his  Majesty  that,  in  the  snpport  of  this  detenDiDatioa. kii 
Majesty  may  rely  with  conHdence  on  our  zealous  and  efibcrual  co-opeffatio^"  Aai 
again  we  say  to  liis  Majesty, — and  to  this  paasago  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  Room 
— ''That  his  Majesty  may  rely  upon  our  united  and  vigoroua  eaeitiviM«  in  ooqaaciiDa 
with  all  the  loyal  and  well-affected,  in  aid  of  the  gtiverament,  to  put  aa  mA  t»a 
system  of  excitement  and  violence,  which,  while  it  continues,  ia  deatrnctive  of  Ik 
peace  of  society,  and  if  successful,  must  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  the  power  and  Hfav 
of  the  United  Kingdom."  We  here  expressly  invite  all  the  loyal  and  weH-aftcud 
to  co-operate  with  the  law  ami  the  government  in  the  maintenance  of  the  fegiiUiiit 
Union.  If,  Sir,  the  first  practical  ^tep  we  take  is  to  bring  liaron  Smith  bifoivw. 
because  he  has  discountenanced  a  system  of  excitement  and  violcneo  bccaaie.  m  i 
loyal  and  weli-atfeclod  subject,  he  has  anticipated  our  «oleain  appeal  for  his  aid  lai 
co-operation,  what  think  you  will  be  the  inference  drawn  by  the  peo|^  of  Mmd 
from  this  direct  contnidiciion  between  our  professions  and  our  acts!*  Finn  Aa 
hour  the  cause  of  repeal  will  prosper — for  never  will  the  Irish  people  belirvt  ihn 
they,  who  abandoncil  to  his  enemies  the  Judge  who  has  used  the  anthoiity  of  ha 
name  and  station  to  uphold  the  law  and  to  defeat  the  machinationa  of  repcakn,  wA 
not  also,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  abandon  that  cause,  fur  supporting^  which  the  Jodff 
has  bi'en  made  a  victim. 

Several  other  members  then  took  part  in  the  debate,  an  amendment  bj  Sir  Robtit 
Inglis  was  negatived,  and  the  original  motion  carried  by  167  to  74;  mmoritv  93. 

The  appointment  of  the  Committee  was  postponed. 


THE    B  U  I)  G  E  T. 
Feuruart  14,  1834. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Wan  ui 
Moans. 

The  Speaker  accordingly  left  the  chair,  and  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Dernal. 

Lord  Althorp  then  proceeded  to  lay  lx*fore  the  House  a  rtatement  of  the  ffnsBfid 
pro^^pects  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  concludeil  by  moving,  **That,  towards  the  n^ 
plies,  the  sum  of  i.'l 4,000,000  be  raised  by  exchequer  bills  for  the  service  of  t!v 
year  1S34." 

Sir  Robert  Pekl  said,  that  as  the  noble  lonl  harl  not  gone  into  anv  Het^btf^ 
the  state  of  our  Hnances,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  touch  on  any  of  then.  Hr 
wou^<l,  therefore,  only  refer  to  the  prominent  topicn  of  the  noble  lord^s  fttalmrr^ 
The  first  point  on  which  he  felt  hound  to  say  a  few  words  wa-f  the  great  rvdarti^ 
of  the  expenditure  of  tlie  country,  or,  more  properly  speaking-^  to  that  portico  of  H 
which  admitted  of  ri'<l notion  ;  for  the  great  nia>s  of  the  expenditure  did  D«»t  adni 
of  nnluetion,  consisiently  with  the  observance  of  national  faith;  and  he  mt]9tt^«:t 
looking  to  what  had  been  already  done,  that  the  rednction  in  the  estimates  thi«  ivir. 
of  half  a  uiillion  below  tiiose  of  the  last,  wa«  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  and  dd 
credit  to  the  j^overnment.  The  noble  lonl  assumeit  that  he  would  have  a*uB»«' 
i>2.(i00.0()0  at  his  di.s|)osul.  He  made  this  out  by, — first,  an  uetnal  balanre  fi 
i>*  1,000,000  above  the  demands  of  the  year;  then  £500,000  was  calculated  ailk 
anioiint  of  the  probable  riMiuetion  of  the  estimates  of  the  f»resont  year  helow  ibosrfl' 
the  la>t;  hut  this  could  not  be  caleulatinl  upon  as  (termanent  rpvenne:  for  thee^ 
circumstaneo'*  iniflrht  Iw  such  this  year  as  to  enable  government  to  make  that  wdar 
tion,  ditiorent  eireumstanees  might  urisi>  next  year  which  might  render  it  Dcer^af* 
to  increase  thosi>  estimates  even  much  lieyoml  the  amount  of  last  year.  The  rm»w*«f 
sum  of  jf()00,000  the  noble  h)ni  had  caleulatetl  would  ari!«e  from  the  increased  pndoci 
of  the  duty  on  tea.  That  calculation  appeared  to  him  very  Tagtie  and  indefic'tr. 
and  he  could  not  see  how  the  sum  was  to  be  made  out.  The  noble  InH  had  tmi 
rhat  the  difference  i^ould  arise  from  the  goTernment  bringing  9,000,000iba.  af  M 
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into  the  market  at  the  quarteriy  sales  of  the  tea  in  the  company*!  stores,  instead  of 
9,000,000168.  But  did  the  noble  lord  know,  that  the  puUic  would  take  the 
9,000,000lbs.  ?  If  8.000,000lbs.  were  found  sufficient  for  the  quarterly  consumptioB 
of  the  public  hitherto,  was  it  so  certain  that  it  would  take  the  additioQal  mUfioii? 
The  noble  lord  thought  it  would  by  a  reduction  of  the  price;  but  did  it  not  oeeor  to 
the  noble  lord,  that  if  the  government  gained  in  the  amount  of  the  dutf,  it  would  love 
ky  the. reduction  of  tUe  price?  This  tea  was  now  the  property  of  the  pablie,  at 
transferred  by  the  East  India  Company  with  its  other  property;  and  if  the  govern* 
ment,  by  its  mode  of  sale,  reduced  the  priee  below  what  it  would  probany  bavie 
brought  in  the  company^s  sales,  would  not  the  diflerenee  in  the  price  be  to  maeh 
leas  to  the  revenue  f  And  that  loss  must  be  dedueted  from  the  gam  whidi  the  ooKde 
lord  teemed  to  think  the  government  would  make  in  the  duty.  Thit  item  of 
i^600,000,  therefore,  he  did  not  think  was,  by  any  meant,  to  certain  an  the  nobto 
lord  seemed  to  anticipate.  The  noble  lord  thought,  that  ;C1, 200,000  wat  at  large  ft 
turn  as  could  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  taication,  oontidering  the  tum  of  £800,000 
which  was  tu  be  applied  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan  for  the  West  Indiet*  He 
ooucurreil  in  thinking  that  £1,200,000  was  as  much  at  could  be  to  applied,  and 
ni«>re,  taking  the  precarious  nature  of  some  of  the  toureet  firom  which  the  whole  anr* 

Cut  of  £2,600,000  was  to  be  derived,  than  he  should  feel  ditpoeed  to  to  epply ;  but 
\  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord,  whether  there  were  not  some  other  mattert  for  wfaidi 
provision  was  to  be  marie,  beside  the  West-India  loanf  Were  not  the  dergy  of 
Ireland  to  be  provided  for?  lie  hod  not  heard  any  thing  on  that  tnbjeet  in  the  nobte 
lord*t  statement.  The  noble  lord  said,  he  could  not  aflbrd  more  than  the 
£1,200,000;  and,  admitting  that  the  noble  lord  had  only  that  turn  to  concede  in  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  he  thought  that,  consistently  with  keeping  faith  towardt  tlie 
national  creditor,  the  noble  lord  was  pcrfecUy  right  not  to  make  any  greater  redne* 
tion.  lie  would  not  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  tax  proposed  to  be  reduced,  bat  he 
m.ist  express  his  regret  that  some  reduction  had  not  been  made  which  would  glvie 
relief  to  the  agricultural  classes.  He  would  adroit  that  those  dasset  would  derivie 
tome  benefit  from  any  improvement  in  the  cirourottancet  of  the  other  citttet  wi& 
which  they  were  so  intimately  connected;  but  when  he  recollected  the  dittrttt  wbich. 
in  the  committee  of  Ia.it  year  on  agriculture,  was  proved  to  ezitt  in  the  agricoltonl 
clas«, — when  he  considered  the  great  patience  with  iHiidi  that  dbtrtet  wat  oome,  and 
when  he  found  i«i  his  Majesty *8  speech  allusions  to  excitement,  and  disobedience,  and 
resistance  to  the  law,  which  prevailed  in  some  placet,  he  could  not  hut  lament  that  tlm 
relief  was  given  to  the  disobedient,  and  tho«e  who  resitted  the  law,  while  the  patient 
and  submisbi  ve  agriculturists  got  nothing.  lie  would  admit  that,  at  there  wat  oiily  the 
tum  of  £i,*i00,00o  to  bo  applied  to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  it  wonld  be  dlfficnli  lo 
thow  how  it  could  be  employed  so  as  to  give  relief  to  the  agricoltoritt;  bat  he  wat 
bound  to  say,  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  relief  cookl  be  given  out  of  the  £l,300,000| 
it  ought,  uniloubtedly,  to  be  given.  He  would  not  tay  that  rdief  tbeold  be  given  at 
the  expense  of  public  credit;  but  if  it  could  be  given  without  iijuring  pohlio  ertdhi 
tlie  agriculturists  had  a  strong  claim  to  it  At  present,  however,  all  that  waa  dona 
was,— that  the  towns  got  £1,200,000,  while  the  agricultarittt  got  only  a  civil  pam- 
graph  in  the  King's  Sfieech.  But  the  noble  lord  said,  that  he  had  other  plant  for  the 
relief  of  agriculturists,— there  was  to  be  a  commutation  of  tlthet,  and  a  rtvition  of 
the  poor-laws.  Certainly,  with  respect  to  the  first,  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham* 
however  just,  had  been  somewhat  severe  in  hit  commentt.  Bat  be  oonld  at  ottcn 
oonvioce  the  hon.  member,  that  the  noble  lord  could  have  no  detlgn  whatever  to  intra* 
duce  a  measure  of  confiscation.  It  wat  impo^tiUe,  indeed,  to  refer  to  the  ipeeek 
delivered  by  his  Miyesty  a  few  davs  ago,  and  imagine  that  any  aneh  notion  wat  ett* 
tertained  by  ministers.    His  Miyetty  said:  ^*  I  recommend  to  yon  the  eariy  eoDit- 


deratton  of  such  a  final  t4iustment  of  the  tithet  in  that  part  of  Ukt  United  Kingdom 
at  may  extinguish  all  just  causes  of  complainf,  without  lijanr  to  the  rightt  and  pro* 
perty  of  any  class  of  my  subjects  or  to  any  inttitatloii  In  Chnrbh  and  Stale.** 
These  words,  the  hon.  member  would  recollect,  referred  to  Ireland— n  part  of  thn 
empire  in  which,  from  circumttanoes,  it  might  pottlbly  have  been  tnppnted  that.n 
eyttem  of  proceeding  somewhat  dtiferent  firom  twit  gmilmX^  appllcahle  wonld  hnia 
been  tolerated.  But  they  found  that,  even  in  Irtlimd,  the  ripitt  of  property  wWi 
to  be  duly  mainUined.    It  was  not,  therafon»  pntilhle  to  mmoSlfe  that.  In  Englandi 


a  different  conne  would  he  piirMicil.  and  tlint.  when  bU  Mabtftv's  mliritlns  p 
to  rlie  landitd  in leresl  relief,  they  wouid  coitimenM  DmI  relief  bjr  conlboatiBrk  an 
ufllie  propfHy  iif  Ihe  tithe  owaers.  Confiiiiruliun.  thn^foiv,  Wftsoaliif  ilM<|«nt«, 
The  total  amount  of  reWet  the  comniulBCioii  wcnild  cOmI  eutiM  be  putlj  tttM.  Il 
wuuld  he  a  relief  merely  from  b  burthen  miBll  in  omnnnt,  Inil  *  -utioni  fnn  da 
fiirm  in  which  it  was  demanded,  lie  did  nut  menn  to  und^TaJiw  Ibe  impanueitf 
Ihc  cammulnliun;  on  (he  contmry,  he  was  an  ndvurato  for  ill  t>niM-lp]»;  bm  tsO^ 
Uiidcd,  that  it  wBs  unfair  in  iha  noble  lord  tu  luke  (o  UciiM-if  ihc  emDt  a(  nlMw 
the  agricditiinil  interest  h;  merely  introducing  that  priiMiplr.  The  ■till  nil mJ 
inlerMI  would,  of  aniirse,  rejoice  to  be  frocd  ham  tlie  vrxollana  Bliniduit  oaMta 
levying  nf  lithe  under  the  present  pygttm,  but  tlwy  vrnulil  niurh  nitnv  wjjw  k 
being  freed  from  ?ome  of  the  heavy  pecnniary  biiilhens  with  wlilcb  ttivj  ww>  ^ 
died.  What  benefit  or  relief  would  the  holdorH  of  llthf-fm  lund  nin  by  thtmm- 
lemplated  meajuref  Nune  whatever.  Nny,  so  for  from  britrh'l.  ir  the  priiuifbrf 
cammutation  wu9  once  adopted.  lY\eir  pecuniary  burdens  woulil  b*  iocnwa^  Ai 
beat,  tlie  iilan  of  the  noMe  lord  would  giv«  but  a  partial  and  IriBlnf  nUtL  W«lkt 
noble  lord  awaro  tbnt,  in  many  parts  of  the  enui>try,  llthvt  nni?arinnad  nodbmlNl' 
[Hear,  hear.3  Uc repealed,  thm in  many  parlsof  Iflcomtnlrv  itir  pnrjjn  ■ifi  mw 
10  pay  tithes.  Hedidnot  mean  to  say,  Ihattlie  peoule  woul^nol  br  mmI  la  beidbni 
fVom  tithes  si  together,  supposing  sue  h  a  ibing  10  W  iKMnbtei  bal  )m  ^acrt^M 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  people  wniild  prRtir  ihv  present  ■y«ii«  <f  ihb 
collection  to  thai  of  comintilalion,  because  they  bcli(T«d  thai  tinder  ih*  MwAlf 
would  have  as  bard,  and  harder  task  mastera,  than  at  iiremmt.  He  dU  m(,  !■ 
repealed,  mean  to  say  a  word  against  the  principiv  of  onmnititKltaii ;  bni  be  tte^k 
it  was  not  fair  of  the  noble  lord  to  expect  the  agricallurHl  Inlrmia,  to  iBalr  an  iM 
distressed  condition,  would  be  lalistied  with  90  partial  and  n>  palir7  *  niMMtte 
inlroiluclioD  of  that  prineiple  would  effect,  lie  l1i«n  came  to  ihni  p«rt  of  it*  B4b 
lord's  «latement  which  roferreil  to  the  opcrnlinn  of  Ibe  pooT'lawa,  and  llv  pn^s* 
that  they  should  undergo  alleration.  Uid  tb«  nohle  lord  tor  ■  momcnl  iJiM  AM 
that  promised  revision  wonld  relieve  (he  agriciillural  iotirt««l«  rmn  iIm  dlMi^  i^r  | 
were  labouring  under  ?  Hut,  even  if  it  diu,  did  ibe  nablp  t«td  rvcunect  itw  Bxad  rf 
lime  that  must  neressarily  elapse  bufonji  thai  relief  could  bUt«  placwP  cShU  d* 
noble  lord  show,  that  the  pgriculliiml  pnpulallon  would  derive  an*  beMCblMa 
alteration  in  the  poor-laws'  npemlinn.  which  would  not  bo  partjeijwnal  ta  t;  da 
town  population  ?  The  burthen  oftbv  [Hior-law  syBtcm  «■■  aa  naneh  Mlbllt 
large  manufacturing  cownsi  as  In  lbs  couniry.  Would  any  nwn  iwof  that,  fai  pui* 
of  commercial  distress,  the  hurthen>  wvrods  great  In  the  hvgw  la«^  ■  h  ** 
eouniryf  It  was  impossible  tu  deny  that;  and.  ilMrcfnrr.  Ixr  riwTni>d«^.  iW4i 
benuSt  to  be  derived  from  the  new  sysletu  would,  in  the  ptweat  rruMfliia*  rf  *» 
counirr.  be  common  beneHts  alike  participiteil  In  by  towa  and  vmuttrj.  Btm- 
grettod  tlie  nohle  lord  hod  said  nothing  in  ihe  coiirEc  of  hi*  tpeeeh  i'wiiihUj^  a  tn 
lo  whioh  the  agriculturist  was  pecutiarly  subject,  and  which  ib«  nabU  Iwri  h^  ■ 
the  but  occasion,  in  some  degree  promised  slioutd  be  rvmotrd ;  h«  iwmbi  the  m  m 
hnrses  and  servaDls  emplt^ed  tn  agricultural  lahnnr.  Hr  hnpod  the  aubk  M 
meant  tu  keop  liii  [iromise  reganiing  that  tax,  whicli  was  both  geanvlly  aMljM^ 
couiplained  of  Ihmnghoiit  the  country.  If  tlie  nofalu  lord  ntHibl  em  alt^Mbvo- 
miivu  1I10  tax  on  hones  and  MrvaniD  employed  in  agrioulinrr.  he  ongbt.  at  i^K,  k 
put  an  end  to  the  nurchargM  upon  the  ugric<dluriil  htr  accMiiifially  rnnbrtBl  Iba 
fur  other  purposes.  I'he  right  lion,  baronot  concluded  by  ispnaoinc  «>  ^opt,  ita 
the  noble  lord  would  krcp  bi«  earn  oprn  to  tb«  various  *iu«**t)oD(  dMt  ««^  k 
offervd  to  him,  with  a  view  to  the  rvbcf  of  the  agHcullUTBTlntttwiat  aad  Ite  k 
would  not  allow  the  session  to  terniii>ulc  without  giving  eflWH  tn  tbe  iiii  iwfc 
llimn  on  that  subject,  which  bis  Maj.My  tiud  limn  gncimiiiliF  pli aai  J  uofl^faltt 
apceeb  from  the  throne.  His  Mujt^ty  had  tli«D  adinittail  tint  the  actinlM^ 
interests  were  in  a  distressed  condition,  and  strong  hn{H>s  tW  mrm»uit»vt  itlU  id 
proieolion  wonld  be  introduceil  had  lioen  in  eoniwnuencv  ndtnl;  »r^  ^  ^ 
nceillcM  for  him  to  adverl  10  the  effeiils  likely  to  remit  from  Ibrlr^i^ifioii 
After  some  discuasion,  the  reaoluUon  wan  ogretd  to,  and  iba  Ua-     - 
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In  the  debate  arising  out  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Hanrey*8  motioD,  **  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  consideration  of  each  pension,  in  the  Hat 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  August  last,  and  to  report  therefrom  to  the  House,** 

Sib  Robbbt  Fbel  said,  that  his  personal  feebngs  would  induce  him  to  support  Uw 
motion,  after  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  former  goTemmeiitay 
implying,  that  the  exposure  of  their  acts  would  be  followed  by  the  sereresl  eon* 
demnation.  He  gave  credit  to  his  Miyesty's  government  for  their  disinterestediieai 
in  opposing  the  motion.  He  believed  that  their  conduet  was  influenced  by  pubtto 
principle;  for  the  present  government  could  have  no  personal  motive  to  oppose  tbo 
enquiry.  When  he  heard  former  governments  charged  with  acts  of  the  grosiert 
corruption,  and  with  having  been  influenced  by  motives  of  the  most  improper  char- 
acter,  he  felt  called  upon  to  answer  these  accusations.  He  must  appeal  to  tboM 
members  of  former  governments  who  were  also  members  of  the  present  goverDmanti 
whether  any  such  iniquitous  proceedings  as  they  had  that  night  heard  deseribadf 
bad  ever,  to  their  knowledge,  been  committed?  He  was  satisfied  that,  if  the  list  of 
pensions  were  enquired  into,  the  result  of  the  enquiry  would  not,  in  the  sligfateit 
degree,  substantiate  such  a  charge.  He  positively  denied  that  the  result  would  pro?* 
any  iniquities  or  ofibnces.  [**  Enquire,  then.**]  No,  he  would  not  enquire.  He 
would  not  euquire,  l>ccause  he  would  not  allow— and  he  had  no  hesitalioo  in  mjvoig 
so— the  dictates  of  personal  or  private  feeling  to  overrule  the  objeetiont  whieh,  oa 
public  principles,  he  felt  to  controling  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  every  indi* 
vidual  mstance,  by  supervision  of  that  House,  or  to  commit  aets  of  individual  iijustioa 
towards  the  parties  in  receipt  of  pensions.  He  vrould  venture  to  say,  thai  aa  aeon- 
rate  examination  of  the  pension  list  would  prove,  that  parliamentary  oomption  had 
never  been  the  object  in  the  grant  of  a  single  pension.  Of  course,  if  he  were  asked 
whether  he  meant  to  contend  that  he  could  vindicate  every  single  peosioii  in  the 
whole  list,  he  could  only  reply  that  he  had  not  gone  through  Uie  list  so  as  to  be  embM 
to  speak  of  every  individual  case ;  but  he  would  say,  that  there  were  not  five  eieep- 
tions  to  the  rule,  that  the  desire  of  acquiring  parliamentary  influence  had  not  beet 
the  motive  on  which  the  bounty  of  the  Crown  had  been  awarded.  To  look  over  tbii 
list  would  convince  every  man  that  there  had  been  no  sueh  otjeet  in  view.  He  bdiefad 
there  were  upon  the  list  pensions — and  considerable  pensions  too  granted  to  persona 
who  had  the  decencies  of  high  rank  to  support,  but  who  had  not  the  means  of  enp- 
porting  tiiem.  If  the  House  choose  to  establish  a  new  rule  for  the  ftiture,  let  thiii 
establish  it ;  but  the  g^rant  of  these  pensions  had  been  made  with  an  implied  nndeiw 
standing,  on  the  part  of  parliament,  that  such  was  to  be  the  ap|dieation  of  tbo  monif 
during  the  lives  of  the  piarties.  Where  a  person  of  high  family,  and  dbtiiwniiliid 
rank,  bad  been  without  the  means  of  supporting  the  hig^  dignitlea  of  hb  atattott,  thi 
Crown  had  fell  itself  justified  in  granting  a  pension  to  tliat  person,  ftdhr  relying  am 
the  acquiescence  of  parliament,  and  convinced,  by  its  universal  iileiiee,  that  that  wia 
a  legitimate  application  of  the  money.  They  would  find  in  the  penslon^Uat  nnuqr 
honourable  erants  to  the  relatives  of  persons  who  had  performed  graat  pnbUe  servfoi^ 
but  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  opposition  to  the  government.  He  would  adniiti 
that  they  might  find  instances  in  which  there  had  bMU,  perfaapa,  a  lavish  rewafd  of 
public  service.  He  would  not  deny  that  there  might  bs  instaneea  in  which  terrieift 
had  been  rewarded  more  generously  than  they  would  be  at  the  pneent  daj.  Lil 
them  adopt  a  new  line  for  the  future,  if  they  thought  fit;  but  it  vronld  be  tn  net  of 
injustice — it  would  be  an  act  of  real  iniquity — to  visit  the  eonseqnenees  of  a  ehann 


of  opinion  in  the  House  upon  those  who  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  thewpenrionefcr 
years,  on  the  implied,  or  rather  on  the  direct,  faith  of  parliament— that  it  wonld  bn 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  thb  House,  to  deprive  tnote  Individnala  of  their  pM» 
sions.  There  had  been  much — and  not  very  becoming  or  deeoroui  levity  esUk 
bited  with  respect  to  the  names  of  the  persons  on  this  list,  aa  if  the  mere  mentlwi  of 
the  grant  of  a  pension  to  a  lady  were  hi  itself  snflklent  to  nravn  that  no      ~  '^ 


service  had  been  rendered  for  it.    Why,  who  did  not  see,  and  waa  it  aal  peiiiaito 
obvious,  that,  although  public  serviee  nd^  aal  kntn  been  nnimwH  by  the  MMdw 
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lady,  the  highest  public  service  might  have  been  rendered  by  her  feladons :  an! 
might  they  not  have  implored  the  governmeiit  not  to  reward  their  tferrices  bj  dirw: 
pecuniary  grants  to  themselves,  but  to  rt'serve  their  liberality  for  those  who  hai 
claims  upon  their  kindness  and  assistance?     Was  it  well,  then,  to  drag  into  the  dis- 
cussion, in  the  absence  of  the  parties,  the  cases  of  the  ladies  whose  nimw  Wd  bMB 
mentioned,  though  that  afforded  not  the  slightest  surmise  or  aiu»|Mcioii  that  tbcgrut 
connected  with  the  name  had  not  been  honourably  made?     The  hen.  and  leaned 
member  for  Dublin  said,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  a  grant  made  lo  ut 
one  family  in  Ireland  which  could  be  justified.     So  for  as  he  was  pewonally  cnh 
cemed,  there  was  nothing  he  should  desire  more,  or,  to  say  the  least,  thoc «« 
nothing  he  should  deprecate  less,  than  being  called  upon  to  answer  for  every  pcauHB 
with  the  grant  of  which  he  was  connected,  lie  would  turn  to  oames  of  whieh  hsksf* 
something,  and  which  would,  probably,  excite  the  most  attention.  He  would  takescKf 
which  had  been  already  mentioned — the  names  of  Elizabeth  and  Gertrude  and  Man 
Qossett.     Why,  suppose  they  were  the  sisters  or  the  dauffhten  of  a  public  akr 
who  had  rendered  great  services  to  his  country.     He  woiud  take  a  case,  hawnvr. 
with  which  he  was  more  immediately  acquainted — the  case  of  seven  ladisi  of  tW 
name  of  Hanfield,  to  each  of  whom  a  pension  of  £88  a  year  was  ici^nted;  aad  aha 
was  more,  to  increase  the  indignation  uf  the  House,  he  would  tell  them  tbat  thof 
ladies  were  all  sisters  I    He  would  give  the  House  their  history.     When  be  wot  u 
Ireland,  he  found,  in  the  Commissariat  Department,  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Cdoad 
Churles  Hanfield,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  previously,  who«e  name  he  had  Be<« 
lioanl  of  until  he  went  to  Ireland ;  but  who  was  an  officer  diytin^uished  by  hisffln' 
ordinary  bra%'cry  during  the  American  war.     He  found  Colonel  Uiui6cld  hoUicc 
the  situation  of  Comniissary-in-Chief;  he  had  constant  intercourse  with  him:  a^ 
in  all  his  life  he  never  met  with  a  man,  in  any  public  department,  actuated  by  fosiaccR 
a  desire  to  promote  the  strictest  well-regulated  economy.     He  must  say,  that  it  vai 
:i  very  rare  thing  to  find  an  officer  of  this  description  in  any  public  departmest  Hf 
fuid  to  that  gentleman,  *'  In  what  manner  can  the  government  reward  year  m- 
\iees?''     Colonel  Hanfield  replied,  that  he  had  seven  daughters,  for  whom  lie  ksd 
no  moans  of  making  any  pmvision ;  that  he  begfifed  to  waive  all  claims  on  hit  •*■ 
Ixhiilf;    but   he  entreated  government  to  rouke  some  provision   for  those  ie*fv 
(iuiighters,  who  would  be  left  destitute  in  the  event  of  his  death.     Instead  of  gm 
to  I'arliament  and  asking  for  a  vote,  the  government  of  that  day  said.  ^' Wekiw. 
pl:u'e<I  at  our  disposal,  a  sum  of  £12,000  a  year;  let  us  appropriate  part  vi  ikh 
sum.  amounting  barely  to  ;£700,  to  making  provision  for  those  ladiea;*^---ajid  iIm* 
they  were  on  the  list — Catherine,  Hannah,  Margaret,  and  so  on.     He  a»kffd  t* 
IltMise,  whether  it  were  not  possible  for  many  females,  bearing  the  same  naocta 
receive  a  public  grant  of  this  deacription  with  perfect  propriety;  and  whether  itt 
^runt  itself  might  not  be  jK^rfectly  honourable?    The  same  might  hold  goodvi'l 
respct  to  provision  for  families  in  distress.    If  they  would  establish  a  new  rak.  ki 
tho[ii  do  so;  but,  until  that  were  the  case,  it  could  not  be  lield,  that  graais  of  prt- 
sioTis  to  t'amilit's  in  distress   involvid  a  misappropriation  of  the  public  bobc^. 
Wliat  was  the  distinct  admizjMon,  or  r.tther  the  triumphant  declaration,  of  Mr.Barkf'i 
Rrformintr  Act  ?     Why,  it  recited  that  ^^  Whereas  it  is  no  disparagement  le  ie* 
person  to  be  relieved  by  the  Crown.''     Was  it  decent,  then,  towards  the  pnbii^ 
yiiir    after  these  pensions  had   been   granted — was   it   deff^rous— that,  after  litf 
Crown  hud  acted  on  their  express  declaration,  that  it  was  no  diaparagcment  to  tv 
n-lieved  by  its  bounty — was  it  decent,  to  call  upon  the  objects  of  the  munificnmi' 
tne  Crown,  whatever  might  be  their  ago,  their  infirmity,  or  their  distrae,  to 
out  the  original  ease  on  wiiich  their  pension  vias  granted?     Or  a^uH  the  Tt 
•^he  would  ^:iy  it  without  reserve — for  the  monarchy  be  maintained,  if  tbej 
thus  to  overlook  e%'ery  act  of  parliament  and  every  engagement  of  the  kind  «^k 
mi^'ht  have  U'cn  entrred  into  when  they  themseU'es  had  committed  to  the  Cn** 
tiie  (li>cn*!i(inury  power  of  giving  that  relief?     The  House  of  GommoiM  had  ac«ff 
yet  iiiainiaiiii-d  that  they  had  a  ri^lit  to  control  the  Cn  wn,  every  year,  ia  tbed^ 
trihution  of  this  sum.     He  adnntti>d  that,  if  there  were  any  case  of  corrui^tifia  It  b* 
gliDur — if  they  could  prove  that  there  had  been  any  mi>application  of  this  mlrt' 
(he  <rrutitication  of  mere  personal  ('bjects  on  the  part  of  a  minister,  and,  above  all 
fur  the  purpose  of  corrupting  a  jiarliament^the  minister  wouki  be  heoa^  at* 
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raspoiuibilifT,  to  enter  into  explanation,  and  sabmit  to  enqniiy;  but  it  had  neref 
yet  been  maintained  that  parliament  bad  a  right,  after  committing  a  certain  ram  to 
the  Crown,  to  control  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  bounty.  If  such  a  doctrine  had  ever 
been  maintained,  why  had  not  parliament  called  every  year  for  an  account  of  the 
persons  to  whom  that  bounty  had  been  extended  ?  He  would  prove,  that  this  was 
the  opinion  of  parliament  at  the  time  they  passed  the  Act  of  1792.  It  was  found, 
at  that  period,  that  the  pension-list  had  swelled  to  an  extravagant  amount;  and,  In 
the  act  which  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  a  certain  extent,  tbm 
vras  the  following  express  provision : — **  That  no  pension  shall  be  granted  of  more 
than  £600  in  any  one  year,  until  the  pension-list  shall  be  reduc^  to  £95,000.'* 
Obeerve  this  distinct  provision — ^*  and  until  the  pension-littt  be  reduced  to  £95,000^ 
the  names  of  those  to  whom  pensions  are  granted  shall  be  annually  laid  before 
parliament  within  twenty  days  after  the  meeting  thereof.**  After  the  pension-liiCi 
however,  had  been  reduced  within  these  limits,  the  Grown  was  to  t>e  free  from  tbt 
obligation  of  laying  these  names  before  parliament.  Gould  there  be  a  more  con* 
▼incing  proof  of  the  intention  ef  the  parliament  of  that  day  ?  Could  there  be  A 
doubt  that  they  intended  to  give  a  discretionary  power  to  the  Grewn,  In  respeet  tt 
gfnmts  oi  pensions  to  be  exercised,  subject  to  responsibility  in  case  of  abuse;  bvt  a 
discretionanr  power  which  it  was  never  intended  to  control  by  the  tpeeifie  and  wm* 
atant  supenntendence  of  parliament  ?  For  these  reasons,  tmnldng  that  there  were 
very  few  cases,  indeed,  in  which  the  House  of  Commotn  woaM  itself  wisb^  even  on 
account  of  a  lavish  grant  of  the  public  money,  to  quarrel  with  its  amoont— Mloflqg 
that  common  justice  to  individuals  required  that  the  Hooae  ihould  maintain  gool 
fidth  towards  them — and  thinking  that,  after  the  acts  wliieb  they  had  jpasMd*  It 
would  imply  an  unjust  disposition  on  the  part  of  tlie  Grown,  and  wookT  be  dmo^ 
gatory  to  its  honour  and  dignity,  now  to  review  in  detail,  throogh  the  medlam  of  A 
•elect  committee,  every  act  of  the  Grown  exercised  under  tboee  onactmenta  of  tlw 
l^slature — he,  for  one,  whatever  his  private  interests  might  be,  would,  oh  pnUI* 
pnnciple,  coincide  with  his  Majesty's  govenimeot  in  discountenancing  and  reriatliiil 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  190  to  182 ;  mijori^,  8. 
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On  the  motion  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  be  read,  *«  That  tbo  Hi 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply**— 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos,  after  an  able  review  of  the  distreiiM  oaiiting  in  Iho 
agricultural  districts,  moved  as  an  amendment  that  tbo  fbUowIng  rewintion  1m 
sobstituted  in  place  thereof: — **  That  in  any  reduction  of  the  burtheoa  of  tlM  oonntrv, 
which  It  may  be  practicable  to  effect  by  a  remission  of  taxes,  doe  rcgaRl  shonld  m 
had  to  the  necessity  of  relieving,  at  the  present  period,  thodistrmaed  eonditJOBof  tho 
agricultural  interest,  adverted  to  in  his  Miyesty's  speech*" 

In  the  debate  which  followed, —  ' 

Sia  RoBEBT  Prel  expressed  his  concurrence  in  all  the  sentiments  eapffnied  bj  tho 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Stanlev)  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech.  Nothing  oooU 
be  more  painful  than  to  be  compeUinl  to  vote  on  the  same  side  with  those  wboavomd 
opinions  that  were  in  direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of  honour  and  ***^~^' 
faith.  He  should  be  ashamed  of  himself,  however,  if  ho  let  a  ooosideration  of  dMt 
nature  deter  him  from  the  course  which  a  sense  of  poblie  dntT  reoulwd  Mm  In 
pnrsue.  He  rejoiced  to  bear  the  hon.  and  learned  member  ht  DnUm  (Mr.  0*Oenn<U) 
STOW  bis  political  creed,  because  when  they  came,  in  a  few  days  benoO|  to  tbo  oes* 
^ideration  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  they  would  bear  in  mind  nndor  what  aaspiosa, 
and  with  what  views  that  measure  was  proposed.  ^  O,  all  TOtt.**  tnclalmod  tbo  ridtt 
I  on.  baronet,  '*  who  have  interest  in  the  fbnda  in  Ireland*^  all  jon  PmtMtinti  wan 
•luld  lands  in  Ireland,  learn,  bv  this  timely  deolwailon,  what  jfonr  fiHa  will  1m 
you  s^l  have  been  delivered  np  to  tba  tnte  wmnkm  of  n 


tiirrii.-d  Ijy  the  itiRiicni?!.-  an<l  lulopling  tEie  principln  of  thl^  Dms,  olio  oalut  >  jM  rf 
DatioDBl  hnnour,  and  tallu  of  the  cant  of  pubUe  Midi." 

"  I  thniik  ibtt,  Jiw.  (b[  leiehlng  Dm  U»l  mnL' 
The  que^liun  of  the  Repeal  of  Ihe  Uniun  had  Wn  dnriilMl  bjr  tbal  pnUamvr 
decluraliun.     Wlio  tliai  hod  aajchiag  to  li>'«  wuuld  nut  draw  lh«  inbtMiK,  riui If 
such  tlendsr  pretvncea  could  be  broiighl  fnntard  In  jiutify  the  vioUtum  aC  mbttd 
latih,  there  could  be  no  Mcurlty  for  uny  prmivcly  of  any  il«*eriplMi«t  t 

While,  therefore,  he  voted  on  the  xaioe  vide  <rilh  the  hutt.  ukI  iMntnt  yihti 
he  could  not  too  gtronglj  I'Xpreea  his  abhorrence  of  iho  principle*  wliii^  h*  prnt^M 
He  was  uot  prejiared  to  admit,  ta  a  neccssarj  contcquencc,  liwt  Mn  ■ctjbiuubw  ■ 
this  motion  musl  l«ad  tu  a  violation  of  the  nalluntl  lailh.  He,  fnr  one,  vmU  ■■ 
coDsent  to  ^ant  aay  ivlief  even  to  the  a^rli-ultnnil  inteivtl  ai  iIm  v»pmie«f*- 
turbin^  confidence  in  public  credit.  Tlicy  were  nlaool.  bovetcr.  In  llm*  dn^ 
stance.  The  noble  lord  had  stated  Ilie  other  nigbi.  in  *hat  be  miut  call  »^ 
unusual  and  premature  declaration,  that  tliv  national  ruveiiue  wk*  la  mi 
prosperous  condition,  and  that  he  had  a  nrlain  Hum  to  ap|ily  la  tlm 
laxuijon.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  was  rather  iadincd  for  a  nipol  of  iWkaa*- 
tai,  but  he  added,  "  that  he  nould  leuie  tlio  maltur  t^wn  liir  «ocftaiii  fm^mtm 
each  ineoiber  niigbt  present  his  plan  to  the  iluuse;  and  ir  wij  buo-  (oill^H 
should  succeed  in  indueing  the  Uonse  to  prefer  any  other  tax  fur  mniiMua.  WmA 
not  propose  to  repeal  the  huuse-iax."  With  tueh  an  atuoaJ  ■•  tliiii.  Mife  m 
sdveriisemenl  fur  counter-propiuals,  it  would  be  iwrfect  treaHio,  on  ibo  (utiltkM 
representitiBf  any  interwt  requirinfj^a  remiHiun  nt  taxation,  ttvl  to  uryvlladrcUat' 
Tile  noble  turd,  loo,  was  a  pcrfettly  fair  arbitrator,  for  bin  inltnl  aenafd  qaUvta 
from  bias  in  favour  of  hb  own  proposal.  He  told,  that  heluil£iirn)  SHirt  uf  il^p 
to  repeal  the  boute-tax;  but  lie  admitted  that  tb«r«  wen-  atbct  lasat  wb»k  to 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  r«pe«l.  Now,  ihcy  miiUI  relieve  the  nuMt  M 
from  the  dilficulty  of  Ids  pledge,  by  propoiiiig  t\xe  rcmiiuiQa  cif  •ume  dd*  U  :kOT 
other  taica  which  the  noble  loid  himself  thought  •  better  tax  to  n!]>eBL  TW  aatfc 
lord  was  the  last  person  to  atgeet  to  this  gentle  violence.  There  netwrwaaM^a 
■D  invitation  to  be  ravished.  The  noble  lord  bad  ronoullol  bis  tiirall:  Om  fatiud 
eoounmisis,  and  they  had  convinced  him  that  the  houtc-lax  •(■«  imM  the  tas  *M 
he  should  repeal ;  therefore,  he  would,  for  six  tnonthi,  give  a  eitmr  elacw  u'  * 
favour  to  all  those  who  wer«  anxious  to  make  him  change  liu  cuurne.  Ne*.  tt^ 
bad  this  admission  from  the  noble  lord, — thai  lh«  agrieoliiiral  ititetBl  w«wl»' 
llmalely  connected  with  the  commercial  and  the  maaufocluriny  liilimlt.  iklfc 
best  mode  of  advancing  and  improving  it  would  bo  to  esloDd  oartammwti9^ 
man iifac lure)  b^  opening  new  markets;  by  reitiuvlng  TTi-im  rgriilnliniia.  towMW 
as  poliliral.  which  interlered  with  or  impednl  Ihdr  eilcntioa.  Thaa  ahNrtiA* 
wera  very  juat.  The  agricultural  classes  would  be  bencfllcd  tiy  tfm  n*^iw*nr  d^ 
uommerce ;  but,  he  would  ask  the  noble  lord,  whether  tho  hnuabtu  «aa  mt  ir 
remitsion  of  which  would  remove  the  prewiure  from  tli*  eprinya  vt  iDJiuir*.  ■tIm' 
to  give  to  our  manufacture*  new  encoiirogrimcnt  tn  foreign  MarkiOk?'  NAi^ 
wnuld  say.  that  the  rejieal  of  the  house-tat  would  aSi>r<l  any  rwltoC  eaUKr^nel' 
Indln-ct,  to  the  agricultural  clatiess.  And  why  nut  alleniit  b>  ntpeal  mm*  ib 
which  should  benellt  ihem.  There  wur«  few  tavm  1m*  open  In  jtwi  iil^n  tliiw  itw 
«  hounu-tai  levied  on  fair  princlplra.  It  partook  MiniolbiDg  Zt  lb*  turn*  rf  ' 
jiroperlT-tiix,  without  its  inquiiilorial  chnroclcr.     The  hi>n>0-iu  mi  Bsak  ■* 

on  the  higher  than  on  the  lower  claMi'i.     li  Ibu  uoble  lord  lir  " '  *  " 

relief  tu  the  aiiricultural  interest,  the  repeal  uf  the   wis  ' 

neaanre,  effect  that ;  but  ho  dciubli>d  whrihvr  tt  wnuld  be  |ni1liia  to  mIacI  aw  ML 
or  dutid  uf  any  kind,  to  an  muitatenl  amount,  the  rediietiDm  of  vU«k  wv^w* 
give  Tnore  alleviation  to  the  agrleulturiJ  intersst  ilian  the  r«<hietkM  of  tbeha^MK 
roiild  give,     it  had  been  slated,  in  ibe  eniirsevf  ilie  dehaie,    ' 


would  Im  aHtinlnl  tn  the  ogriciilturisl*.  bv  aome  inlendvd  altomtUtiM  la  A* 
Uwo.  He  ihoiigbt  that  an  altoniiion  of  the  poor-law*  wu  neeevMrj  mi|  mibiI 
the  agi-ieultiiral  interest,  but  tu  all  iiileresls.  He  believed  lhal  Ibp  iiwlipea^ 
tho  comfort,  and  tho  hamilneas  of  the  lower  eWtc*  were  iniinwicly  lAtiJi«d  ti 
Huitd  coDaiderotion  and  unendmcnl  of  the  poor-law*.    But,  wbm  tta  OTib 
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become  so  manifold  and  so  complicated,  many  years  most  elapee  befoffv  ai^  my 
perceptible  improvement  could  he  effected,  or  any  great  rdief  could  be  afibrded  lo 
the  agricultural  interest.  It  was  a  delusion  to  the  agricultural  tenancy  of  England, 
to  say  that  any  measure  connected  with  the  poor-laws  could  aflbrd  them  iwffn^iatff 
benefit.  It  was  not  his  (Sir  R.  PeePs)  intention  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  malt- 
tax,  or  endeavour  to  show  that  the  remission  of  any  part  of  it  would  aflbid  great 
relief  to  the  agriculturists.  He  would,  however,  express  his  anxious  wish,  that  tb« 
noble  lord  would  appoint  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  bearing  of  different  taxeti 
general  and  local,  on  the  various  classes  of  the  community,  to  see  whether  Uie  preseot 
system  of  taxation  did  not  unduly  press  on  the  (arming  and  agricultural  dasMt  in 
particular.  He  was  anxious  that  such  an  enquiry  shoidd  extend  to  the  whole  of  tfat 
local  taxation,  to  the  expense  of  criminal  prosecutions,  to  the  maintenance  of  countiy 
bridges  and  roads,  to  ascertain  whether  the  pressure  was  anything  like  equal  on  tkm 
different  classes.  He  doubted  much  whether  the  necessary  expense  for  ensuring  the 
security  of  life  and  property,  namely,  the  punishment  of  crime,  did  not  fidl  with 
extreme  weight  on  the  land.  The  towns  chiefly  contributed  the  criminals,  and  the 
land  almost  the  whole  expense  of  bringing  them  to  justice.  Some  obeervadont  had 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  surcharges  to  which  persons  in  large  towns  were  liabki 
in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  assessed -taxes ;  now,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would 
venture  to  say,  that  the  surcharges  on  land  were  not  less  in  amount  or  leas  vexatioua 
than  those  which  occurred  in  towns,  and  the  surcharges  on  the  country  distrieta  were 
not  so  easily  got  rid  of.  In  towns,  in  case  of  injustice,  the  noghbours  met  together, 
public  meetings  were  called,  and  memorials  were  sent  to  the  Treasury ;  but,  in  the 
country  districts,  the  power  of  remonstrance  was  much  leas  effsetual,  from  the  absenee 
of  all  combination,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  best  mode  of  resistanee.  He  bad 
that  morning  received  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  to  him  in  consequenee  of  loaie 
observations  with  which  he  troubled  the  House  the  other  evening.  TheperMMi  who 
sent  the  letter,  and  of  whom  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  knew  nothing,  had  seen  in  a 
newspa|)er  some  observations  of  his,  and  had  he  not  seen  them  would  probably  bavo 
remamed  silent  under  a  grievous  oppression.  The  letter  was  from  Oundle  in  North*. 
amptonshire,  the  county  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  represented.  Tha 
writer  stated,  that  he  held  a  dury  farm  at  a  rental  of  £200  a  year,  and  hb  (arm  was 
the  only  means  he  had  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  He  was  poesessed  of  a  boraai 
which  he  used  entirely  for  tlie  purposes  of  his  farm.  Last  year,  he  waa  fl^reatlT  iON. 
prised  to  find  himself  charged  for  this  horse  by  the  tax-gatherer  as  for  a  ruing- hma. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  said,  that  he  appealed  against  this  charge,  but  hb  appeal 
was  dismissed,  because,  according  to  the  conunissioners,  *^  grasing,*'  was  not  ^^  wn^ 
iog**  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  The  farmer  very  naturally  asked^  wbtdiar 
there  was  any  authority  for  this  decision?  Yes,  was  the  reply;  and  thev  nimnd 
him  to  JohniOTi's  Dictionary.'  By  that  work  '^  husbandly  ^  meant  ^  tUiagaf**  and 
'*  tillage  "  meant  *^  ploughing.**  The  charge,  therefore,  was  ordered  to  be  ooofimiedt 
because  the  farmer  had  no  ploughed  land.  He  very  naturally  asked  wbethefy  if  Im 
ploughed  a  part  of  the  land,  and  left  the  remainder  as  a  gradng  fun^  he  shoold  be 
still  liable  to  the  charge;  and  the  reply  was,  ^  Yes,  unless  the  greater  portion  of  tbe 
farm  is  ploughed.**  How  many  isolated  cases  of  thb  kind  mi^t  oocur  In  the  oobh- 
try,  and  how  much  hardship  might  be  inflicted  without  its  beittg  known  I  Whswai» 
in  towns,  publicity  would  instantly  be  g^ven  to  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  pubUell;y 
would  most  probably'  be  followed  bv  redress.  He  hoped  that  tna  noble  kra  wmiu 
be  induced  to  see  whether  he  could  not  altogether  reUere  the  agrienltursl  danss 
from  taxes  which  pressed  on  them  in  this  vexatious  manner.  He  had  not  intendad 
to  address  the  House;  but  he  felt  anxious  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  ofaservatkMW 
of  the  bon.  and  learned  gentleman.  He  wished,  as  he  voted  with  the  boo.  aad 
learned  member  for  Dublin,  utterly  to  disavow  anv  partieipation  in  hia  opiniona. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  reminded  him  of  the  elephant  wounded  in  bakda^ 
which  was  often  more  dangerous  to  its  friends  than  its  ibes.  One  rsmaik  only  ba 
wished  to  make  before  he  sat  down.  It  had  been  stated,  widt  a  view  to  show  tint 
the  agricultural  classes  were  not  in  such  a  distressed  state  as  had  bean  rsprsssntsd, 
that  tlie  price  of  British  wool  had  risen  oonsiderablT.  Now,  the  bioh  piieaof  woolt 
instead  of  being  an  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  theagricnltural  e&sais«  was  falhsr 
an  indication  of  their  distress.    He  had  no  doubt  that  that  risa  in  prko  Im4  dMIsr 
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been  the  coDsequence  of  tho  prevalence  of  wet  during  the  last  three  yc«ri,  and  the 
consoquent  dirounition  of  the  flot^ks.  He  did  not  beliere  that  the  incmeeiBtk 
price  (if  wool  afforded  any  thing  like  a  remuneration  to  the  farmer  fur  the  Ion  in  hi- 
flocks.  It  was  observed  that  at  present  the  price  of  wool  was  high,  whikt  thaii  of 
com  was  low.  lie  feared  that  the  farmer  had  been  obliged,  in  many  iu9taBC«s  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  his  diHiculties,  to  ph'Ogh  up  hit  grmiing  land;  to 
realize  an  immediate  gain  at  the  risk  of  pcruiunent  injury,  and  tliat,  in  coniei^umff. 
corn  had  become  unusually  abimdant,  and  wool  unusually  scarce.  Ko  mm,  hf 
thought,  could  deny  that  the  agricultural  classes  laboured  under  ^reat  di^tresi.  k 
had  been  said  that  this  would  be  diminished  by  repealing  the  corn-laws.  He  beli^^cd 
that  any  sui-h  measure  would  only  aggravate  the  distress.  He  would  not  oonsrai  u 
a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  becau:»e  it  would  make  a  great  and  sudden  revolatiui  is 
the  relations  of  the  diif(.>rent  classes  of  society,  which  would  be  |»roductive  of  tht 
gfreatcst  misery.  Jn  conclusion,  he  would  say,  that  if  they  had  any  taxatioB  to 
remit,  it  would  be  right  to  remit  those  taxes  whifh  bore  either  directly  or  iudincflT 
on  agriculture,  rather  than  re|)eal  the  tax  which  had  been  sugrgested  by  the  nobk 
lord.  He  thought  that  the  agricultural  (mpulation  had  a  strong  claim  to  the  roo- 
miseration  of  the  House,  not  only,  as  was  admitted,  because  more  distressed  tbsn 
any  other  class,  but  also  in  conse<|Ucnce  of  the  loyalty,  the  |)alience,  and  the  su^ 
mission  with  which  they  had  long  borne  the  greatest  suffering. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment— -Ayes,  202 ;  Noes,  206  ;  ALyority  4. 


CONDUCT  OF  BARON  SMITH. 
F£BBUAbt21,  1834. 

Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  moved,  *'  That  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the  House  •« 
tho  13th  inst.,  relative  to  Mr.  Baron  Smith,  be  read.^^  The  Riipsolutiou  having  been 
read  accordingly,  the  right  hun.  baronet  then,  in  u  masterly  speech,  defended  the  kariiv^ 
gentleman  from  the  imputations  alleged  against  him  by  ^Ir.  O'Conneli;  and.  afiereoo- 
tending  that  a  charge  of  misconduct  against  a  judge  had  never  been  brought  forw&ni 
or  sustained  upon  morelume  or  insutlicicut  evidence,  moved,  **That  the  order  (ur  v 
pointing  a  roiimittee  to  entjuire  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Baron  Smith,  be  dischvgvii.' 

Mr.  Ilobin^on  seconded  the  motion. 

In  the  debate  which  followed. 

Sib  llouEBT  Pkkl  felt  convinced  that  the  House — this  beiag*  the  second  pi^t'i 
debate  upon  tho  merits  of  this  subject — must  be  most  anziouK  to  bring  the  diacsi- 
sion  to  a  close,     lielbre  he  made  any  other  observations,  he  would  promifc.  isd 
rigidly   adliere   to  the   promi>e,  as  he   never  wished  to   force   himself  upoa  iw 
attention  of  a  reluctant  audience,  if  the  House  would  lend  him  tbeir  aitfOiNB 
for  a  \ery  short  time,  to  introduce  no  ir»*elevant  topic,  and  to  steer  clear  of  all  ols- 
siderations  of  u  merely  personal  or  ])arty  nature.     He  considered  that  the  BoCidB 
implied  a  great  compliment  to  the  House.     It  implied  a  confidence  in  their  iat^T^ 
and  moral  courage,  thus  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  revising'  what  thej  hd 
once  dotermini>d;  and,  if  they  felt  that  determination  to  be  wrong,  to  reverN  il 
Numerous  appeals  had  been  made  to  the  House  to-night;  appeals  to  false  ^nAe. 
ap|)eals  to  the  sense  of  shame,  and  to  the  fear  of  ridicule.     lie  knew  the  forct  if 
those  apiK'uls,  and  the  obstacles  ihey  interposed  in  the  wa^  of  retracing  the  palbfl 
which  thoy  had  once  entered ;  but  he  felt  confident,  if  the  House  should  be  eoBTiocvi 
that  they  were  placed  in  a  critical  and  embarrassing  situation — if  they  had  rmt^ 
to  belie\e  that  the  [irecedent  they  were  abtiUt  to  establish  was  pregnant  wiUi  fir 
ture  dunf<rer — tliut  the  ste])  which  they  had   taken   invulved  an  act  of  injibUfli 
towanis  1"!  individual,  and  that  imlividual  an  aged  and  venerable  judge — be  httltatf 
confidence  in  the  iinimrtiality,  the  go(Ki  sense,  the  moral  courage  of  the  Home,  iM 
he  eould  not  doubt  that  it  would  revoke  a  hasty  and  ill-cof'sidered  decision.    T«o 
charges  had  been  preferred  against  the  learned  judge;  and  the  House  had  rmIvW 
to  appoint  a  select  committee  to  eon>ider  those  charges.     Now,  let  them  wcigb&- 
])assionately  the  force  of  every  argument  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  coavistf 
them  that  they  ought  to  adhere  to  their  resolution.     The  right  hon,  gentlcmsB.  ikr 
Secretary  for  tho  Colonies,  F.aid,  that  his  main  reason  for  haTiQg  ■^Ttiitd  U^  aad  itf 
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now  adhering:  to,  the  proposition,  was,  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Baron  Smith  that 
the  enquiry  should  be  made.  "  Here  are  charges,^*  he  said,  ^^  preferred  against  a 
ju'lgo ;  and  wiiy  should  we  not  give  him  an  opportunity  of  disproving  them  ?"  Wa« 
the  House,  then,  prepared  to  adopt  now — and  to  act  in  future  upon — that  principle  F 
Were  they  to  permit,  to  invite,  as  it  were,  every  dissatisfied  suitor  to  bring  his 
cliarges  against  a  judicial  character,  and  then,  because  charges  were  preferred— 
because,  perhafis,  they  assumed  a  plausible  shape — were  they  to  devote  the  public 
time  to  investigations  into  their  truth,  and  to  diminish  the  efficiency  and  value  of  the 
services  of  the  judge,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  his  interest  that  the  accusatioii 
a<^ainst  him  should  be  enquired  int9  ?  Ought  they  not  to  ask  themselves  this  pre^ 
li  minary  question  ?  Was  the  accusation  a  grave  one  ?  Did  it  affect  the  impartiality, 
the  integrity,  or  the  moral  character  of  the  judge  ? — ^if  proved,  would  it  justify  ao 
appeal  to  the  Crown  for  his  removal  ? 

The  first  charge  in  this  case  against  Baron  Smith  was— neglect  of  duty :  and  what 
wan  the  allegation  to  sustain  it  ?  Why,  that  this  aged  judge  sat,  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  for  eighteen  hours  together — ^that  for  four  day;*,  on  an  average,  he  sat  not 
less  than  fourteen  hours  a  day.  Neglect  of  duty,  indeed  I  Here  was  a  judge, 
advanced  in  years,  of  health  fur  from  robust — entertaining  the  honest,  perhaps  the 
mistaken,  impression,  that  justice  and  mercy  required  that  the  trials  of  prisoners 
should  not  be  delayed ;  he  fr:ive  up  his  days  and  nights— he  consumed  his  strength 
and  impaired  his  health  in  the  performance  of  his  high  f\inctions — and  the  result  waa^ 
that  he  was  to  be  tried  for  nc(>:lect  of  duty !  It  might  be  much  better  to  open  a 
court  of  justice  at  ten  o'clock  than  at  half-past  twelve :  but,  before  the  House 
determined  that  there  was  any  prina  fncie  evidence  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  they  must  look  a  little  into  the  habits  of  society;  they  must  enquire  whether 
the  habits  of  counsel  in  Ireland  correspond  with  those  of  barristers  in  this  country; 
whether  it  were  the  custom  of  cotmsel  to  hold  their  consultations  in  the  evening? 
Whether  they  were  not,  on  the  contrary,  almost  uniformly  held  in  the  mominfl^f 
and  whether  the  opening  of  the  courts  in  Ireland,  at  a  later  period  than  in  thli 
country,  did  not  arise  from  the  state  of  society  there,  and  the  habits  of  life  of  those 
whose  presence  was  essential  to  the  administration  of  justice?  It  was  easy  to  prefer 
vague  charges  of  neglect  of  duty.  Suppose  such  a  charge  were  preferred  against 
his  Majesty's  ministers ;  suppose  a  member  were  to  rise,  and  after  g^vely  and  justly 
observing  that  the  time  of  ministers  wa«  the  property  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was 
not  decorous  that  the  petitions  of  the  people  should  be  presented  in  the  absence  of 
mini«ten<,  were  to  assert,  and  ofier  to  prove,  on  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the 
House  sat  every  (iav  for  the  reception  of  petitions,  from  twelve  to  three  in  the  aAer« 
noon,  and  that  ministers  were  never  present  P  Supposing,  after  thus  having  preferred 
his  charge  of  neglect  of  duty,  he  should  move  for  a  committee  of  enquiry, — ^woukl 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  think  it  would  oe  for  the 
interest  of  ministers  to  accede  to  the  motion  ? — that  it  would  be  consistent  with  the 
influence  of  a  minister  in  this  House,  with  the  dignity  of  his  station  snd  character, 
that  because  a  ))lausible  primA  facie  charge  of  neglect  of  duty  was  preferred,  be 
should  he  forthwith  sent  l)efore  a  committee  of  enquiry  to  repd  the  charge, and  to 
account  fur  his  absence  ?  If  trumpery  charges  of  that  kind,  involving  no  mord 
dclin(]tiency,  implying  no  taint  of  corruption,  might  be  preferred  against  poblie 
functionaries;  and  if,  because  they  were  preferred,  the  House  was  bound  to  appoint 
committees  of  ei:quiry,— that  would  be  a  principle  fatal  to  the  discharge  of  all  other 
public  business — fatal  to  the  efficiency,  and  degrading  to  the  character,  of  all  fHibtto 
men,  whether  ministers  or  judges.  The  hon.  and  learned  gedtleraan  had  abandoned 
the  official  documents  whicli  had  been  laid  before  the  Hou«e,  and  on  which  alone  bla 
original  charge  was  foundcil,  and  proposed  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  institute  a 
▼ague  and  <^'cneral  inquisition  into  the  whole  life  and  practice  of  this  judge,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  discover  some  new  ground  of  charge.  He  sahl,  that  be  conM 
establish  the  fact,  that,  for  many  years  past.  Baron  Smith  bad  been  in  the  liabit  of 
opening  his  court  at  a  very  late  hour.  Was  it  fair  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member. 
having  newr  made  a  complaint  against  this  alleged  practice,  which  bad  prevaiM 
for  years — having  given  no  notice  to  the  learned  judge  that  such  a  complaint  was  to 
be  nreferrcd— was  it  fair  to  prefer  it  now  f  They  had  been  told  that  Baron  Smilli 
had  trie<l  prisoners  at  unseasonable  hours.  Did  not  the  noble  lord,  the  CbaaeeUor 
97— Vol.  II. 
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of  the  Exchequer,  know  that  in  many  parts  of  this  country — at  qnarlv 
pariicular — criminal  trials  had  been  proceeded  with,  at  hours  which,  withoat  anj 
reason  assigned,  would,  at  first  sij^ht,  appear  moM  unseasonable  ?     In  the  aodk 
IrmFs  own  county,  Northamptonshire,  was  it  not  the  practice,  until  verr  Rcniii. 
to  begin  the  trials  of  prisoners  at  a  late  hour  of  the  eveninj;,  and  to  continue  tlira 
till  midnight?     There  might  have  been,  there  was,  probably,  sufficient  rcasno  fcr 
the  practice :  but  supposing  a  charge  were  brought  against  the  noble  lord,  and  the 
other  magistrates,  on  this  account,  would  the  House  of  Commons  there  not  bcia^ 
the  sli}<:h:est  imputation  of  partiality  or  of  practical  injustice,  send  the  noUe  lord  m> 
his  trial  before  a  select  committee,  merely  because  such  a  charge  had  been  praferveii  r 
Let  them  consider  the  course  on  which  they  are  invited  to  enter,  and  the  eonsefiotwci 
to  whifh  it  would  lead ;  let  them  enquire  whether,  since  the  period  when  the  imfe- 
penden^je  of  the  judges  was  established  by  law,  there  were  any  precedents  for  en^un 
into  their  conduct ;  and  whether,  if  there  were  such  precedents,  they  had  radooM 
to  the  credit  of  parliaments.     When  the  House  of  Lords  called  Laird  Chief-Josiitt 
Holt  before  it,  to  account  fur  his  conduct  in  the  Banbury  case,  for  his  havine  intbi: 
case  delivered  a  judgment— by  which  he  set  aside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hove cf 
Lords — the  chief-JMstiee  did,  indeed,  appear  before  the  Lords,  in  oompliaace  wi:k 
their  summons;  but  what  was  his  answer  to  the  demand  that  he  shoold  aceoaalfe 
the  Lonis  for  the  judgment  complained  of?    "  I  hold,"  said  he,  *^  an  aothurity  mk' 
pendent  of  yi.urs.     I  gave  my  reasons  for  the  judgment  I  delivered  in  that  plseeu 
which  I  had  sworn  to  administer  justice.     By  the  House  of  Lords  I  look  to  bepr»- 
tectiHi,  and  not  to  be  arraigned :  and  I  will  not  assign  the  reasons  on  whieh  I  fooad^i 
my  judgment."     Did  that  case  diifer  from  the  present,  in  so  far  as  the  judicial  An 
of  the  judge  was  concerned?     Might  not  Haron  Smith,  who  delivered  his  ehirfcb 
the  convietion  that  he  was  honestly  |)erforming  his  judicial  duty— migfat  hen 4 
demur  to  the  jurisdietion  of  the  House,  and  deny  its  right  to  put  him  on  nil  nisi  for 
a  judicial  act,  on  tlie  mere  ground  that  the  House  difTenxl  from  him  as  to  the  praJenr 
or  discretion  of  that  act  ?     The  charge  of  neglect  of  duty  stood  on  different  groaals; 
and  if  it  were  a  grave  charge — if  the  proofs  of  injustice  arising  from  that  negMcl  em 
numerous  and  strong — he  did  not  deny  the  competency  of  the  House  tocnqnirt  ia.'* 
it ;  hut  ho  denied  the  wisdom — the  prudence — the  ju.^tice — of  arraigning  a  jiid^t. 
unless  upon  some  chapf^e  of  ))er>onal  corruption — of  gross  and  grievous  acglert  of 
duty,  warranting  his  removal  from  the  bench.     No  such  neglect  was  impend  *.<• 
Baron  Smith  :  and  the  accusation  was  frivolous  in  the  extreme.     With  respect  to  lU 
other  accusation — that  founded  on  the  improper  matter  introduced  in  toe  jafini 
charges  of  the  judge — how  was  it  possible  to  deal  with  it  ?     The  express  eonpUBi 
was,  that  certain  charges,  delivered  by  the  judge,  contained  political  matter.    T^ 
all  admitted  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  ajov* 
to  introduce  political  matter  into  a  charge.     What,  then,  were  they  about  to^F 
Were  tlicy  to  otablish  a  censorship  of  judg^^  charges  P     Were  judges'  €!!&"&« 
to  l)c  licensed  by  them,  to  have  the  sanction  of  their  tmprimatur  f     Wciv  tb^ 
about  to  lay  down  the  precise  fonnuitp  to  which  judges  must  adhere,  to  e«tibi^ 
the  rules  by  which  the  discretion,  tiie  good  taste,  of  the  judges  must  be  rcgnWe:' 
Was  it  on  the  topics  or  on  the  terms  of  judicial  charges,  on  whieh  their  kccw 
were  to  he  delivered  ?   And  were  they  to  be  the  parties  who  were  to  proscribe  |«fiacs 
matter  in  jtidicial  charges;  they  who  printe<],  at  the  public  expense,  the  poliac^ 
charge  of  Baron  Smith  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  Queen  s  county,  who  fefarsdu* 
in  terms  of  high  commendation,  who  found  the  reports  of  the  committees  evts^ 
be«Mu>e  they  were  enabUHl  to  embody  in  them  the  able  charges  of  the  ehief-iBAtf 
and  Uaron  Smith — they  who  learnt,  with  satisfaction,  that  those  charges  wffiv  wC 
perhaps,  directly  by  tlie  government,  but  by  magistrates  acting  in  concunenee  via 
the  government,  |)rintiMl  and  placarded  throughout  the  country,  as  useful  wsfwap 
to  tlie  deluded  people — with  what  decency  could  they  institute  or  ctMintensae*  ** 
accusation  against  Haron  Smith  for  having  delivered  another  political  rhar|E«.  v^ 
differing  in  suhstance  or  in  terms  from  that  which  they  sanctioned  and  ctrcahli^- 
Thi'duty  (»f  the  coumiittee,  if  unfortunately  it  wpre  appointed,   would  be,  of  a- 
others,  the  nio^t  ditlieult.     It  would  have  to  examine  evvry  sentence  cooUirfd  3 
the  judge*s  charge ~ to  attempt  to  make  some  discriuiinatton  between  its  diflcneip^* 
— to  select  those  deserving  of  censure,  and  those  deserving  of 
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when  the  House  should  be  in  possession  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  in  what 
manner  were  they  to  proceed  P  If  the  charges  were  fully  proved,  would  they  be  a 
I^Tound  sufficient  to  authorize  them  to  address  the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  the 
judge  ?  If  they  had  not  ground  to  address  the  Crown  for  his  removal,  was  it  fit- 
ting that  they  should  attach  a  label  of  partial  infamy  round  the  neck  of  this  hi^^h 
officer  of  justice,  and  then  send  him  to  administer  the  law  to  others  f  Was  there, 
in  truth,  any  alternative  between  petitioning  for  his  removal,  and  leaving  his  conduct 
exempt  from  imputation  ?  If  there  were  no  charge  against  him  of  partiality,  cor- 
ruption, or  ignorance  of  the  law  or  serious  neglect  of  duty — if  they  felt  in  their  heart 
and  conscience,  that  he  must  still  continue  in  the  administration  of  his  trust— -was 
it  not  for  the  public  interest  that  he  should  stand  erect,  not  only  in  the  consciousnesa 
of  innocence,  but  in  the  possession  of  the  public  esteem  and  respect  P  To  appoint 
a  committee  was  evading  the  law,  which  reouired  an  address  from  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  authorize  the  removal  of  a  judge ;  because,  if  that  judge  were  a  m^n 
of  honour,  and  if  the  House  implied  the  slightest  censure  against  him,  his  own  sense 
of  propriety  would  tell  him  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  effisctive  as  a  Jndge. 
Again,  was  it  wise,  on  light  ground,  to  unsheath  the  powerful  weapon  of  impeach- 
ment intrusted  to  their  keeping?  Were  they  not  blunting  its  edge  by  drawing  it 
on  trifling  and  frivolous  occasions  P  Of  whom  did  he  ask  these  questions  P  Of 
those  who  encouraged  Baron  Smith  to  deliver  this  very  charge,  by  having  expressly 
sanctioned  and  circulated  a  former  one.  Let  them  read  the  present  chaise,  and 
compare  it  with  that  printed  at  the  public  expense,  and  with  the  approbation  of  tha 
House,  and  they  would  not  find  one  expression  in  the  latter  that  was  not  as  open  to 
censure  as  the  expressions  of  the  charge  now  complained  of.  If  they  dislikea  qoo- 
tations,  they  would  find  them  fn  plenty ;  if  they  disliked  irrelevant  matter,  it  waa 
plentiful ;  if  they  disliked  political  matter,  the  first  chaige  contained  nothing  eke. 
He  had  no  anxiety  in  regard  to  Baron  Smith.  Let  the  House  tidLe  what  course  it 
would,  he  was  secure,  because  he  was  innocent ;  and  they  would  but  rally  round 
him  the  esteem  and  sympathy  of  all  good  men.  The  right  hon«  gentleman  opposite 
aaid,  that  he  expected  some  expression  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  judge.  6aroD 
Smith  had  no  expression  of  re^et  to  tender.  He  had  such  confidence  in  the  cnn« 
scious  innocence  of  Baron  Smith  ^such  confidence  in  his  high  spirit — that  he  felt 
assured  Baron  Smith  would  never  seek  to  avert  this  charge-— he  would  never  demean 
himself  by  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  apology.  He  was  far  advanced  in  yean ; 
the  infirmities  of  age,  increased  by  those  very  labours  now  cited  against  him  in  pmrf 
of  his  neglect  of  duty,  might  have  abated  the  ardent  spirit  with  which  he  would  onee 
have  confronted  his  accusers,  and  courted  the  conflict  to  which  he  was  aummon^-*- 

I>enit  ftlbesoeos  snimoi  oapiUos 
Litiom  et  rixae  eapldoi  protcrvc 

With  equal  truth,  he  might  exclaim — 

Nod  ego  boo  ferrem  eallidnfJiiTenti, 
Console  Planoo ! 

And  though  the  fire  of  youth  might  be  somewhat  damped  by  Tears  and  infirmity, 
yet,  when  he  felt  that  in  his  person  was  to  be  fought  the  battle  ror  the  independenea 
of  the  judicial  office,  he  would  be  inspired  with  new  eneigies.  Conscious  tnat  these 
accusations  were  frivolous  and  unjust — conscious  that  no  public  ineonveniencei  no 
injustice,  had  arisen  from  his  devotion  to  his  duty,  even  at  unseasonable  honrs — eon* 
acious,  too,  that  he  delivered  the.<e  political  charges,  partly  from  the  conviction  that 
he  was  supporting  the  cause  of  order,  and  advancing  the  purposes  of  good  govern- 
Dient— partly  because  he  was  sanctioned  and  encouregai  by  the  approbation  of 
niinisters— partly  from  an  honest,  a  pardonable  pride,  that  the  official  aoenmenta  of 
that  House  were  graced  by  the  adoption  and  publication  of  bit  Judicial  labonn — 
conscious  of  his  own  rectitude,  whatever  fate  mi^ht  impend  over  him—be  would 
meet  it  without  submitting  to  the  voluntary  humiliation  of  an  apology.  If  in  other 
tiroes— if  in  the  unreformed  parliament — ^if  under  a  Tory  government — ^if,  after  Judge 
Fletcher  had  delivered  his  political  charge  in  the  county  of  Wexford — ^if  he,  aa  seere* 
tury  for  Ireland,  had  brought  forward  such  an  accusation  aa  this— if  be  had  propoifd 
to  drag  the  learned  judge  from  the  bench  before  a  seleet  eommittae  of  that  Honie-^ 
what  a  scene  would  have  been  witnessed  I    Let  them  tax  their  imigioation  ao  fitf  aa 
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this :  Let  them  fancy  that  this  was  the  year  1814 — that  he  stood,  at  Movtarf  for 
Ireland,  in  his  place  as  a  minister,  and  that,  with  Judge  Fletcber*s  charge  in  hu 
liand,  after  reading  certain  passages  displeasing  to  his  taste,  be  had  propoied  a  lefect 
committee  before  which  the  judge  should  appear  to  answer  for  his  errors  of  Jndgiaaii. 
and  account  for  the  breach  of  judicial  decorum;  then  fancy  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
ccllor — fancy  Mr.  Brougham  rising  from  the  place  in  which  he  now  stood — Cuicj. 
if  they  cuuld,  the  indignant  terms  in  which  Mr.  Brougham  would  have  chastued 
the  arrogant  and  contemptible  folly  of  that  minister  who  should  have  dared  to  aiiail 
tlie  independence  of  a  judge,  by  proposing,  on  such  a  frivolous  chaive,  to  sukjflct 
him,  for  a  judicial  act,  to  the  degrading  investigation  of  a  select  comnuttee!  There 
was  u  feeling  abroad — a  feeling  that  was  every  day  becomming  more  prevalent — thii 
those  who  declaim  most  loudly  about  their  love  of  liberty,  and  speak  in  the  idu9>i 
exaggerated  terms  of  their  hatred  to  oppression,  employ  tnoae  9peeio§a  mnmum  u^ 
mere  instruments  by  which  tliey  may  secure  their  own  aggrandizement — chat  soch 
words  arc  but  the  ladders  of  young  ambition,  to  be  thrown  down  when  the  obfecC  is 
which  it  aspires  is  reached.  Three  days  only  had  elapsed,  since  a  proposttioa  wn 
made  within  those  walls — to  a  willing  audience — for  the  purpose  of  establiiliing.  m 
it  was  called,  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  was  proposed  that  the  law  of  writtsa  iibri 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  ground  with  that  of  oral  scandal— that  n-o/km 
informations  should  be  abolished — that  truth,  in  public  matters,  should  no  1  nigfr 
constitute  a  libel.  That  proposal  was  accompanied  by  touching  lamrnfafifflii  tin 
there  wao  now  no  alternative  for  a  public  wnter  but  to  flatter  his  Mijestr^ft  guvfit- 
ment,  and  all  those  in  authority,  inasmuch  as  censure  mig^t  wound  their  frdiiyi. 
and,  according  to  the  rigid  construction  of  the  law,  might  constitute  a  libel.  Appjv 
those  principles  to  judges*  charges.  Was  there  to  be  no  liberty  of  speech  for  thi 
judge?  Was  he  to  have  no  option  but  that  of  flattering  the  goTemment?  Wot 
they,  who  permitted  that  bill  to  be  introduced,  to  permit  the  judge  to  be  placed  ss 

his  trial  without  proof  of  authorship— without  evidence  of  guilty  mtentioo withoot 

the  allegation  that  he  had  said  what  was  untrue  P  How  could  they  proftM  ta 
respect  liberty  of  speech,  or  liberty  of  discussion,  if  they  instituted  that  which  waitn 
times  more  vexatious  and  oppressive  than  any  ex-omcio  prosecution,  on  the  men 
ex-parte  statement  of  an  individual,  himself  a  party  m  the  case  P  Ought  thnr  os  (k 
mere  allegation  of  an  individual  member  of  the  House— in  the  absence  of  cvto  • 
petition  charging  injustice-^in  the  absence  of  any  complaint,  either  trtxm  theaeessid 
who  were  put  on  their  trials,  or  on  the  part  of  couiuel  P  Oug^t  they  to  sawsns 
from  Ireland  a  judge  of  the  land,  far  advanced  in  years — interrupting  the  perform- 
unco  r)f  his  judicial  duties — in  order,  not  that  he  might  answer  a  spe<*ific  chsifre.  bii 
tinit  the  learned  gentleman  (his  sole  accuser)  might  bait  him  be&re  a  select  <ho- 
nii  too,  and  try  to  find,  by  a  roving  inquisition  into  his  whole  judicial  carwr.  tbf 
matter  for  a  formal  charge  ?  And  would  they,  after  they  had  done  that,  profeu  i 
desire  to  establish  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  free  di«cus»ioc' 
One  argument  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colosie^ 
brought  to  boar  against  Baron  Smith,  he  could  not  pass  over  without  notice.  lie 
.-'aid  that  l^aron  Smith  might  have  been  at  liberty  to  introduce  political 
into  his  charge  under  certain  circumstances;  but  that  here  there  was 


ill  tho  calendar  oonnectod  with  treason  or  insurrectionary  violence — that  this  aw 
not  a  s|x*cial  commission — and  that,  therefore,  he  was  not  warranted  in  introdaeiaf 
poliiical  matters  into  his  charge.  This,  then,  constituted  the  gravamen  of  tfct 
accusation  against  Haron  Smith.  Now,  Judge  Fletcher  went,  not  on  a  tpicul 
commission,  but  on  the  usual  circuit,  to  the  county  of  Wexford;  and  he  bcgaa  he 
cliargo,  extending  over  twentv-four  pages,  in  which  he  discuwcd  everr  topic  c«- 
nocte<l  with  the  domestic  policy  of  Ireland,  in  these  words —  *'*  Gentlemen  of  tkr 
(wrand  Jury — It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  appcaraacrctf 
the  state  of  your  county — I  say  appearance — because  I  have  no  means  whatever  «f 
knowing  any  thing  upon  the  subject,  except  from  the  calendar  now  before  me.  li 
that  calendar  I  find  very  few  numbers  indeed — two,  or  three,  or  four  fritof*.  «f 
general  0('curronce  in  tho  country ;  one  homicide,  which  appears  to  have  been  c«*- 
mitti.>4l,  c'Ttainly  with  circumstances  of  atrooitv ;  but,  a«  far  as  I  can  collect  fnwi  Mm 

t?x:inii nations,  originating  in  private  malice  anj  individual  revenge,  »iH  not 

wiiii  any  of  those  disturbances,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  in  diflenat 
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ot'  the  kiogdom.^'  Thus,  then,  it  appeared,  that  Judge  Fletcher — ^not  sent  on  t 
special  commission — seeing  no  crimiis  in  the  calendar  connected,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  with  political  disturbances — delivered  that  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  which 
was  full  of  political  matter — which  commented  with  the  utmost  freedom  on  the  acts 
of  the  government  and  of  parliament,  and  which  was  praised  in  this  House  by  the 
party  then  in  opposition,  but  now  in  government,  as  a  model  for  judicial  charges. 
If,  then,  it  had  been  the  practice  and  habit  of  the  Judges  of  Ireland  to  deliver  political 
charges — if  they  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  adhere  to  the  advice  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  warn 
the  people  against  the  consequences  of  agitation — if  the  late  Chief-Justice  Downes 
— if  the  present  Chief-Justice  Busbe— if  Judge  Day — ^if  Judge  Fletcher — ^had  all  felt 
themselves  called  upon,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  deliver  charges  that  involved  political 
matter — he  implor^  hon.  gentlemen,  before  they  took  su(3i  a  fatal  step,  to  consider 
— not  whether  this  charge  of  Baron  Smithes  met  their  aoprobation,  but  whether 
there  was  any  pretence  to  apply  to  the  Uoui»e  of  Lords  for  their  concurrence  (and  it 
was  indispensable)  in  an  address  to  the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  Baron  Smith  ? 
Let  those  who  most  disapproved  of  political  charges — who  most  condemned  particular 
passages  in  the  charge  of  Baron  Smith — weigh  against  this  error  of  judgment  (if  it 
be  an  error),  the  whole  tenor  of  his  judicial  career — the  high  attainments — the  in« 
t^rity — the  impartiality,  which  were  all  admitted  by  his  accusers.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman — the  chief  accuser  in  this  case — had  himself  compared  Baron 
Smith  to  a  diamoad  of  the  brightest  lustre.  But  remember,  that  in  diamonds,  th« 
purer  the  water  the  more  visible  are  the  slightest  specks  and  flaws — and  that  so  it 
was  with  the  little  indiscretions  of  those  whose  character  was  the  most  unsullied* 
Co  all  tliese  grounds — considering  that  there  was  no  specific  charge  against  the 
Judge;  that  the  charge,  vague  and  general  as  it  was,  if  fully  established,  could  not 
justify  his  removal  from  the  bench ;  that  partial  censure,  however  qualified,  must 
lower  and  degrade  him  in  the  public  estimation;— that  there  was  no  precedent  for 
the  proposed  proceeding — that  the  precedent,  if  now  established,  would  be  full  of 
future  evil  ;^-on  all  these  grounds,  let  the  ilpuse  have  the  manliness  and  courage  to 
revoke  a  decision,  hastily  and  inconsiderately  formed^et  them  refuse  to  persevere, 
from  the  suggestions  of  false  pride  and  false  shame,  in  a  manifest  error— and  to  em- 
bitter the  few  remaining  days  of  a  venerable  judge,  by  listening  to  a  frivolous,  a 
ridiculous,  and  unfounded  accusation. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  motion,  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair- 
Ayes,  155 ;  Noes,  161 — Majority  6.  The  resolution,  that  the  order  for  the  Seleot 
Committee  to  enquire  respecting  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Baron  iSmith  be  rescinded,  waa 
put  and  agreed  to,  and  the  order  discharged. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  MALT  DUTY. 
FxB.  27,  1834. 

In  the  debate  arising  out  of  Sir  William  Inffilby^s  motion,  *'  That  this  House  do 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  I^usc,  with  a  view  to  takinff  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  partially  or  totally  repealing  the  duty  on  malt/**— 

Sib  Robkbt  Peel  stated,  he  had  come  down  under  the  impression  that  the  pro* 
position  to  be  made  was  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  malt- tax ;  and  he  roust  say,  them 
was  considerable  inconvenience,  a  notice  having  been  given  that  a  specific  propoMl 
was  to  be  made,  in  any  hon.  member  coming  forward,  and  in  an  instant,  witliout 
any  previous  intimation  of  the  change,  introducing  great  and  essential  alterations  in 
the  purport  and  design  of  the  original  motion.  At  the  same  time,  be  was  not  sure 
that  the  nature  of  the  proposition  had  been  in  the  present  case  snbstantiallv  altered; 
bi'cause  the  hon.  baronet  who  introduced  it  stated  his  conviction,  Uiat  little,  if  any 
relief,  could  be  derived  from  a  partial  repeal  of  the  malt-duty;  and  bis  proposal,  ia 
fact,  was  to  abolish  the  whole,  promising  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  revenue  that 
might  result  from  its  total  abolition  by  substituting  certain  other  taxes,  which  tbo 
hon.  baronet  had  detailed  with  some  facetioiuness.  He  did  not  apprahoid,  that  tbt 
proposal  of  the  hon.  baronet  for  a  committee,  was  with  the  view  of  maturely  eonsidv* 
ing  the  subject,  aud  calmly  investigating  how  tbt  interests  of  agriettltttrs  uroiihi  bo 
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influenced  by  a  partial,  or  total  repeal  of  the  malt- tax.     He  feared  that,  on  ffr.ir.5 
into  the  eominiltee,  a  specific  and  sweeping  proposition  would  at  once  be  submittt-t 
to  it  for  the  repeal  of  tlic  wht)lc  tax,  and  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  thercf*>re  onlr 
altertnl  the  forms  of  his  motion.     With  respect  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  malt-d:it%. 
he  still  adliered  to  the  opinion  he  had  stated  in  the  last  seHsitin.      It  was  imp  s«i'';- 
to  decide  on  such  a  proposition  without  looking  at  the  state  of  the  revenue;  aith-'U^r. 
he  did  not  con>ider  it  nece>s:iry  to  refer  to  it.  in  detail,  as  every  gentleman  raa*lU„r 
in  mind  the  stuti-ment  of  the  noble  lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheijuer)  a  few  ii:^*.:* 
h(»iore.     His  opinion,  taking  into  ooiisideration  the  present  slate  of  the  revcDif  .:' 
tile  c  inntry,  >va^,  that  tlu'  lion^e  could  not  coU'^ent  to  such  an  extensive  re»luc:i  ?.  :' 
t:ixati<in  a«i  v.otild  he  imj)lied  in  tiic  total  repeal  of  the  malt-tax.      The  n<»ble  l«oi.  i. 
his  financial  >t:itcinciit,  had  calculated  tiiat  the  entire  surplus  of  reveinie  «inr.i  .•  Tt 
present  year  would  b.'  t*2.'i(>i),0()0,  of  which  £.SOO,000  was  to  be  reserve*!,  in  or;?"' 
defray  tlie  interest  of  tlie  X"20,(M)0.(HK)  voted  to  the  West- India  proprioTurs  a:.-. :  r 
wiiich    the  nalior.al   h(Mn>ur  was  pleilgcd.     There  remained,  therrtore,  a  .^ui.    : 
XI  .suO.OuO ;  and  a>  llic  noble  lord  proj)osed  givinjr  relief  by  the  reluetion  of  taii'.  " 
t )  the  amount  of  .£'1.*J()(),()0(),  the  entire  surplus  would  be  only  X00l>,000,  nhi.r  . . 
for  one,  takinj^  into  coiividcration  tlie  >tate  of  the  country,  the  extent  of  its  ri-V'-i.- 
and  the  possibly  increa-cd  demands  which  might  be  luaile  on   it — did  ntit  thi* 
constituted  t«io  la.Lre  a  >nm  to  lca\e  as  a  margin,  as  it  was  popularly  calk\l.  tun:-: 
(S)ntingencie';.     He  ihouLrht,  however,  that  the  noble  lonl  had  ^reatlv  overratt^i  ■*- 
surplus  on  which  he  calculate*!.     Tliere  was  £1  .ilOO.OOO  estimatLHl  to  be  derived  *y  r.. 
a  ditKrenre  between  the  cx|:en<liture  and  revenue  of  last  year;  there  wx-?  ^*#<>.'.»*- 
to  ht»  <lerived  from  savings  in  the  e^timate^  ;  and  £000,000  ealculateti  a<  thein%T<-j^ 
of  the  duty  on  tea.     He  had  state  I  on  a  former  occasion,  and  siibsi*qiient  rtti^*:.  ' 
had  more  firmly  convinced  him,  that  the  noble  lord  had  no  right  to  calculate  r.i.-',- 
an  inerca>e  ari>ing  to  tht*  revenue  from  an  alteration  in  the  duty  nn  tea.     Thr  ">■ '  '. 
lord  seometl  jx'rl't'Ctly  satisfied  that  he  shoidd  be  able  to  dispo-ie  o'"  ;i»i,nOi\m».  ■-•. 
of  tea  a  year:  and  it  would,  (*f  course,  be  great  ))resumption   in  him  tn  'jirirs'j 
C'»untcr-])retIiction  to  that  of  the  noble  bird;  but  he  would  venture  to  «av.  iha!*/.- 
noble  I'inl  would  not  rcali/c*  I'O'OO.OOO  froui  the  change  in  the  sv>toni,  us  rhr  n 
lord  c..!{Milatrd.     The  noble  lonl.  in  his  ojiinion,  had  made   a   great   nii*takf.'. 
great  )iro!)ability  >\as  that  he  would  not  be  aide  to  realize  nearly  0!i»»-balf  'f  ».-a 
lie  had  rtatid.     The  noble  lord  wa^  not  enlitl-jd  toprom«»te  the  sale  r»f  tea  bvr^^i:.-  :.• 
the  up<et  ])riees:  and  if  they  were  continue!,  i\  >,000.0(K)  lbs.  coul«l  never  I'm?  d>"  — . 
of;  a-id,  in  the  nio-t  favtmrable  state  of  matters,   it    was  very  ilouhtt'nl.  m  rt  :■  *" 
d-Mibi  t"nl.  whetiii'r  l'fI(iO,(K)0  would  be  realiz.ed  of  increased  re\<Miue.   TlitTe  wn*  t    '•  a 
uradwatt'ti  Ncab-of  duti-  s,  iieeordiiig  to  the  «pialilie^  of  the  tea  iniporteil ;  had  ti.f! 
lonl  t:iK'ii  into  ci.-n^iil.  r.ilion  tb.it  it  would  bo  neec-i.-ary  on  that  a-rdunt  r:ia'*r.i.."'  " 
iii'.'re.iM*  the  niMnii  r  of  exci-e  »  liieers.  the  exp'.U'-e  «f  which  woultl  n«»  i!"-..l.t    ••. 
f:«.'Mi  the  iiieiiMi.*  V.  Iiieb  w.)uld  I)*  dci  ived  from  the  new  >c;ilc  of  duiie*  *"     I>-   ■• 
aiif«tl»er  <!i':l:.'ti'»n   ^]i";i!:i   li."   inude  nn  acccuiit   t»f  the  inevitahb*    inrr>a*c  « 
womIiI  la!.«'  }tla»"e  of   ^muiriling.      l'i"'>u  the  wh.de,  be  did  not  think  tba:  tit  "^* 
wcidd  jii-fiiy  ibe  eab'Mlation  «if  the  nrdde  b-nl,  antl  then*t\ire  the  state  nf  •'.■  - 
M'liue,  a:id   li-e   |  robir.Ie  \iei«««itudes  to  which   it   might  he  subje^cti"*!,  win;: . 
\%arraiit  tb--  llmisj  in  rej-ealing  the  ma!t-ta\:  antl,  in  lu's  opinion,  the  ajr;c  ./  "- 
iiit'TiNt  woiilil  ba\«'  a  nuu-h   Ih-tier  elianee  of  obtainim;  reliff  by  niaintaii.i::;:  *  .' 
eref.it.  tbiii  by  pn-'-^irr  t'lr  siieb  a  reduction  of  the  re\enue  as   would  eiuiui.j-r 
So   far  hn   p(r>'>;ial   iisntives  could  weigh   witli   any  man.   it  niU'«t    Ik*  wiiii  :   •■  1 
i.rii.Kiry  objiet  to  ]»n»N  i-t  the  airrienltura!  interest:  but  lo(»kinir  ut  the  pn>.  r*    * 
of  the  liiinU.  e«  ii-idiTintif  tbf  chance  there  w;:^  that  an  early  arul  leuritinia'e  r»-:-: 
of  ibe  piililie  biirflwns  wonbl  take  i)lucc  by  diminishing  tlu*  intero^i  on  ih—^:'. 
isi^  fixed  and  delilierati*  oj)ii!i»n  wa**.  that  public  cre<lit  should  not   Iv  er.i:-**^*" 
or  le-'*et.e.i  b\  rmv  ra^b  ainl  precij)ltate  attempt  to  ftbtain  the   repeal   «f  ih»   •  i\ 
•pie-tiiiTi.      i(»'  bad   1:«*<'M  a'^torii^hed    Uy  hear  no  reference  niaile  bv  the   zj-  b'.r 
(the  ('!:aMe.  i'"i-  of  the  l'!\cbi(|Uir    to  the  state  of  the  four  per  cents,  in  b**  r:  i. 
s:afr:ii.iit.     'I'lie   h"  !i.  baronet  \^\u^  in!rod«.5«-eil  the   rnotitm.  had  remindeii   : 
an   nb-er\aii<  ii  b'*  bad  nsade.  tb  it  those  who  pi-opji-^ed  a  rae;i<ure   h\  u::"-.  •    < 
e«ii-i. Liable  e'.imimition  i.f  tin*  r«.  veniu'  would  be  occa>ioned,  wt-re  biMiiai  t.«  :r  ■ 
a  I'.-.-.ibie  >ubslitulc;  and  iIic  hon.  baronet  j»aid,  that  he,  of  cou^^c,  carne  pr^:-.'  • 
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with  a  substitute.     He  had  not  the  least  objection  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
adopting  the  proposition  of  laying  an  increased  tax  on  gin ;  there  was  nothing  veiy 
Dovel  in  that ;  he  was,  in  fact,  disposed  to  lay  as  heavy  a  duty  on  that  noxious 
fluid  as  could  possibly  be  collected  from  it,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  fair 
trader,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  present  amount  of  the  public  revenue.     But  if, 
by  laying  on  an  enormous  tax  on  gin,  an  indirect  advantage  was  given  to  illicit 
distillation,  it  was  very  difficult  to  see  in  what  way  the  revenue  would  be  increasedi 
or  the  cause  of  public  morality  improved,  by  the  change.     Certainly,  the  interests 
of  tlie  industrious  classes  of  society  ought  to  be  considered ;  and  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  any  increase  of  taxation  on  a  luxury  Uke  foreign  wine  would  not  diminbb  ita 
consumption,  and  increase  the  public  Revenue,  it  would  be  a  very  convenient  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  present  motion;  but  when  the  hon.  baronet  had  a  little  more 
experience  in  his  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  would  find,  that  whatever 
it  might  be  in  arithmetic,  two  and  two  did  not  in  matters  of  revenue  always  make 
four.     The  hon.  baronet  had  also  talked  of  imposing  a  tax  on  a  certain  class  of 
mountebanks,  and,  perhaps,  it  might  be  possible  to  find  out  a  worse  tax.  Certainly* 
if  it  would  he  an  ad  valorem  tax,  after  listening  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
be  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  support  it.     He  must  say,  that  if  the  hon.  baronet 
really  meant  to  support  the  agricultural  interest,  he  had  treated  the  subject  with  a 
degree  of  ridicule  which,  considering  the  importance  of  it,  and  the  dutressed  con« 
diiion  of  that  part  of  the  community,  was  unwise  and  unseemly.    The  hon.  member 
for  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Bennet)  had  stated,  that  he  wouki  support  the  motion,  beeansa^ 
although  he  did  not  approve  of  the  substitutes  proposed  by  the  hon.  baronet,  yet 
he  was  prepared  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  dimmished  revenue  in  a  property-tax. 
]f  he  could  concur  in  that  view — if  he  could  bring  himself  to  think  it  would  be 
desirable  or  expedient  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  to  impose  such  a  tax — be 
might  have  been  induced  to  go  along  with  him  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  depre- 
cating, as  he  did  above  all  things,  the  re-inposition,  in  times  of  peace,  of  such  an 
inquisitorial  tax  without  the  most  serious  and  overwhelming  necessity,  he  conkl 
neitlier  adopt  the  proposal  nor  act  on  the  motives  of  the  hon.  member.     The  hon. 
mem))er  for  Breconshire  (Colonel  Wood)  had  urged  the  House  to  repeal  one-half 
of  the  malt-tax,  and  impose  a  new  duty  of  5s.  on  beer ;   but  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  that  ?    The  beer-tax  had  been  repealed  now  two  years ;  and  would 
there  not  be  g^at  vexation  in  re- establishing  it?    Would  not  the  greatest  incon- 
venience result  from  any  fresh  interference  with  it,  now  that  much  capital  had  been 
invested  in  the  trade,  and  hud  adjusted  itself  to  the  present  scale  of  taxation.   WoiiM 
not  the  re>imposition  of  that  tax  occasion  more  inconvenience  tlian  advantage?    He 
remembered  well,  that  the  strongest  outcry  was  raised  against  the  beer-tax,  becaote 
it  was  said  that  it  fell  very  heavily  upon  the  poor,  who  were  unable  to  brew  them* 
selves,  and  were  compelled  to  purchase  their  beer  of  the  brewers ;  and  that  the  repeal 
of  the  malt-tax  would  only  benefit  no  lemen  and  gentlemen,  who  brewed  and  con- 
sumed their  own  beer,  but  would  be  no  relief  to  the  poorer  classes,  whose  coutumptioa 
of  beer  was  much  greater  than  theirs.    There  was,  indeed,  no  other  reason  Ibr 
abolishing  the  beer-tax  than  a  strong  conviction,  that  it  was  most  unjust  towards 
the  labouring  classes  of  society ;  in  fact,  that  the  rich  roan  paid  no  more  than 
twenty,  while  the  poor  man  paid,  at  least,  100  per  cent.     One  of  the  great  reasons 
for  abolishing  that  tax  wa.s,  that  it  operated  unjustly  towards  the  industrious  and 
labfiuring  classes  of  society ;  but  if  the  proposition  of  the  hononrable  member  was 
ngrecd  to,  it  would  revive  that  tax,  and  substitute  for  the  duty  on  malt,  now  hi 
ofreration,  an  impost  wliich  would  have  the  same  eff^ect  precisely,  as  far  as  agricul- 
ture was  concerned,  although  in  an  altered  form.    He  still  adhered  to  the  opinion, 
that  to  the  extent  to  which  taxes  could  be  removed,  consistently  with  the  nminte- 
nance  of  the  public  credit,  the  agricidturists  had  the  first  claim ;  and  be  hoped  the 
Dobie  lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  would  consider  the  proposition  he  had 
made  the  other  night,  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  maturely  consider- 
ing what  was  the  real  efiect  of  public  and  local  taxation  on  the  agricultural  classes. 
There  could  be  no  possible  objection  to  such  sn  enquiry,  embracing,  as  it  wonldy 
specific  fr.cts,  in  order  to  see  how  far,  and  whether  fairly  or  unfairly,  the  pressure 
of  taxation  fell  on  the  rural  population.  He  very  muchdonbted  whether  the  sbolltioB 
of  the  malttax  would  produce  the  relief  to  the  landed  interest  wUeh  was  fgmtnJBlf 
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influenced  by  a  partial,  or  total  repeal  of  the  malt-tax.     He  feared  that,  on  gaing 
into  the  committee,  a  specific  and  sweeping  proposition  would  at  ooce  be  submitted 
to  it  for  the  repeal  of  the  wliole  tax,  and  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  therefore  onlj 
altered  the  forms  of  his  motion.     With  respect  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  malt-duti. 
he  still  adhcriHl  to  the  opinion  he  had  stated  in  the  last  session.     It  was  imptosible 
to  decide  ou  such  a  proposition  without  lookingat  the  state  of  the  revenue;  altboogh 
he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  refer  to  it  in  detail,  as  every  rentleman  miutbnr 
in  mind  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  a  few  nigk:* 
before.     His  opinion,  takioii^  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  the  revenurc-f 
the  crumtry,  wa<,  that  the  House  could  not  consent  to  such  an  extensive  redueKxoar/ 
taxation  as  would  be  implied  in  the  total  repeal  of  the  malt-tax.      The  noble  loni.  is 
his  financial  >tatcmi'nt,  had  calculated  that  the  entire  surplus  of  revenue  during  the 
present  year  would  be  4:2,000,000,  of  which  £800,000  was  to  be  reserved,  io  order  to 
defray  the  interest  of  the  X20,000,000  voted  to  the  West-India  proprietors,  ao«i  f ^ 
which   the  national  honour  was  pledged.     There  remained,  therefore,  a  sum  J 
£  1  ,iS()0,000 ;  and  as  the  noble  lord  proposed  giving  relief  by  the  re  J  action  of  taati^a 
to  the  amount  of  i;  1,-200,000,  the  entire  surplus  would  be  only  X6<X),000,  whxrfa  b« 
for  one,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  country,  the  extent  of  its  rvrnue, 
and  the  possibly  increased  demands  which  might  be  niuiie  on  it— did  not  think 
constituted  too  large  a  sum  to  leave  as  a  margin,  as  it  was  popularly  caU«d,  Vomtri 
contingencies.     lie  thought,  however,  that  the  noble  lord  had  greatlv  overrated  toe 
surplus  on  which  he  calculated.     There  was  £1 ,500,000  estimated  to  l»e  derived  (rva 
a  ditforcnce  between  the  expenditure  and  revenue  of  last  rear;  there  was  X5OO.O00 
to  be  derived  from  savings  in  the  estimates;  and  £600,000  calculated  as  the  inemfe 
of  the  duty  on  tea.     He  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  and  subsequent  refleetM 
had  more  firmly  convinced  him,  that  the  noble  lord  hod  no  rig'ht  to  calculate  oo sach 
an  increase  arising  to  the  revenue  from  an  alteration  in  the  duty  on  tea.     Tbeacbae 
lord  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  3(«, 000,000  Ibi 
of  tea  a  year;  and  it  wuuld,  of  course,  be  great  presumption  in  him  to  uttrra::.! 
counter-prediction  to  that  of  the  noble  lonl;  but  he  would  venture  to  say,  thstlh* 
noble  lord  would  not  realize  £()00,000  from  the  change  in  the  system,  as  the  wft^f 
lord  c:ilcnlat(.<l.     The  noble  lord,  in  his  opinion,  had  made  a  great  mistake:  ta* 
great  probability  Has,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  realize  nearly  one-half  of  vhi>* 
he  had  r  tated.     The  nr)ble  lord  was  not  entitled  to  promote  the  sale  of  tea  by  nduciar 
the  up<et  prices;  and  if  they  were  continued,  3:>,000,000  lbs.  couM  never  be  dUpiMit 
of;  and,  in  the  nio«t  favourable  state  of  matters,  it  was  very  doubtful,  mr'iv  itM 
doubtful,  whctiicr  £(100,000  would  be  realized  of  increased  revenue.  There  wastohri 
graduated  scale  of  duties,  according  to  the  <|ualities  of  the  tea  imported ;  had  theiM'^ 
lord  taken  into  con^iib-ration  that  it  would  be  necessary  on  that  ar^count  materiallT  :• 
isicrcasc  thf  number  of  exci>c  rllircrs,  the  expense  of  which  would  no  doubt  (!«:"<"• 
from  the  income  whieh  would  be  derive<l  from  the  new  scale  of  duties?     Bfti*^** 
another  dedui-tion  should   be  made  on  account  of  the  inevitahlo   increase  «::^- 
would  take  place  of  >mu^,rling.     Upon  the  whole,  he  did  not  think  that  the  pm.- 
would  justily  the  calcidatiou  of  the  noble  l<.*nl,  and  therefore  the  state  of  iber- 
venue,  and  the  probabh*  vicissitudes  to  which  it  might  be  siihjected«  wouM  d-^ 
warrant  the  IIousc*  in  re;)ealing  the  malt-tax;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  a^ricui^nl 
iuferest  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  obtaining  relief  by  maintaining  {lubii- 
credit,  than  by  pre^sim;  for  such  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  as  would  endancvr.'- 
So  fur  a<  persr)nal  motives  could  weigh  with  any  man,  it  must   be  with  bio  ■ 
primary  object  to  protect  the  agricultural  interest;  but  looking  at  the  present  pR?r 
of  the  f'uii(N.  e(>nsidering  the  chance  there  w:is  that  an  early  and  legitimate  rvdocti  * 
of  ihe  public  burthens  would  take  place  by  diminishing  the  interest  on  tho«efuri«. 
bis  fixed  and  deliberate  opinion  was,  that  public  cretlit  should  not  be  endanccf^- 
or  lesM'Tieti  by  any  ra<h  and  )>recipitate  attempt  to  obtain  the  re|ieal  of  the  tix  ia 
quotion.     lie  had  been  astonishefl   to  hear  no  reference  made  by  the  noble  k*r^ 
(the  Chauctllor  of  the  Kxche(puT)  to  the  state  of  the  four  per  cents,  in  his  finarrt- 
statement.     The  Imn.  baronet  who  intnKiuced  the  motion,  had  reminded  bin  c- 
an   observation  he  bad  made,  that  those  who  pn»po9ed  a  measure  bv  mhich  isf 
coo'^iderable  diminution  of  the  revenue  would  be  occasioned,  Were  boiind  to  piwiv 
a  l'c.\-ible  substitute;  aiul  the  hon.  baronet  said,  that  he,  of  courBe« 
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ini.4^ino<l.     The  in:ilt-tax  projluccjl  about  ;£.>.0()0.000.     Th«?  actanl  poor-r.kte*  *■■•■' 
the  1  lii  I  riiiioh   ji'jjut   tlie  sri'.ae  ainjunt.     Hi»  was  speakiu*;  sirictly  «»!'  the  p  *$:- 
rale — oi"  tli;ii  pan  of  the  ])<);.M-rates  wliich  p^e^^ed  upun  the  land.      Ami  :t":.ei»-rt 
askrd  tlii   (iiKstiai-whi'il.t-r  ii  winild  be  ot' j^reater  Uvivantag'e  to  the  hii.  t.*-:  in  k-.-: 
Ui  i^ei  rid    'itlie  iiKih-ta\  ut"  1.5, 000,000,  or  to  jjret  riii  of  the  poor-rate-:  i.f  •'.»   .  i 
not  liavi'  ti.e  <li«;litesl  lie.-lf.ilioii  in  uii^weriiis''  tile  latter.     Supp-s*.*  they  <u  li-i  a-..  , 
till'   |»r()(lii«'o  ni"  ilie  iiult-iax  to  tlio  provisitm  of  the  pcxir  out  ot    !be  j-.biie  lu:   - 
Wimlti  t.-uTv  h-  ai'v  he-iiutinn  in  >ayin;^  wliicli  would  prove  the  iiin-r  eti.-.  '.ml  r- 
to  '!w  :i^'i  -ult/.:!  f>?     (.'tTtaii.ly,  the  removal  of  tiie  poor-rate  vrou.d  Ik-  o:;e«; ;  ".- 
niielv  Lrr^;»'i'i',  u.ore  ireneral,  an«i  ui'Ti-  iiist  relief  to  the  lauded  iirt-re-t,  than  lie  r;,.-- 
repeal  (if  riiet.j.v  uiiuu  barley.     lu  utttriiiu:  tlie.-e  opiijio.i»i,  he  ilid  not  intvii«i  u  ::•■• 
elmlo  niiii'^t  If  fr.):ij  fully  eon>iilerIi!;^  wlielher  there  niiijht  no!,  with  ad%..u';t^t.  :•••  i 
paiiial   re  lii-^idn  (»f  the  uiali-la\  t«i  liie  extent  of  tlie  >urplu'*  uliicli  the  niibU* . 
eojiil  atf..i<l  fu  lu>tow.      He  "^ait',  :ilVord  t«)  bestow,  beeaiise  he    lK*lie\id  the  c 
lord  iiad  )•  •'•  abovi*  £l."Juo,' ;:»•.;  roiri^e  a-.vay.     He  was  not  ])ivpart.tl,  at  onof.  :.'«.. 
tijut  takiiiL  o.f  a  foiir.'h  ot'  t!!«.  n:alt-tax  v^oulil  operate  as  any  ^reat  relief  t.  -." 
luiiire.       If  only  ooe-itiurt!i   w.re  reilueed,  all  the   vexation    attendant   !i*.<- 
e«illretiMn  of  i:  ••  fax  wouhi  >till  eiiiiimie.     lie  niU5«t  ecrlainlv  l)ear  in  niinij.  i..*:  » 
were  lisiu,;-  iii   a  counlry  where  there  were  irreat  (|uantitie>  of  barley  .irr«»v. .;;  W. . 
n»u«*h  (iOiiJi'ii!  ■.vhftMer,  by  the  reuii-isimi  of  the  barley-tax  to  tlia?  a.ii<iu:.T.  •■    : 
he   knew    tiu*  barh\v-u[niwers  were  sutierin^,  they  woidd  jxivo    ril'ef  to  i.i:-.'  .  . 
of  the  a;^ric:Ituri.-ts  wlio  were  in«»>t  in  want  of  it.     it  wa«i  e^tablNhid  U*  cr«  : 
eouiiiiilli-e  la-t  ve.ir,  t!>at  the  eohl  wet  elav  di-triets,  in  \^hit'h  barlev  wa<  u-'i. 

•  •  » 

gruwii,  SM  i-v  .l.e  nid^t  >uirerin^.     In  some  of  rho'se  districts  the  rent  xkx.:*'.  V*  ;k  . 
and   the  t-ii.r:.s  .>().«.:  unw  the  rent  wa-*  ."A'.v.  a'ul   t!ie  ehar^eis  were   20%      I 
lands  Wi.iild  ::•  r  no  relief  t'nun  a  jnirtial  reiui-sion   of  tlie    inalt-la\.     ("i«:.»; 
r:i-.'   iii.r  i.er  in  \-.  !:(di  the  hiii.  baronot  had   l»r'ini;ht  the  ijiie^tioii  li-rwa'd.  .•:. 
(h'tj*  iujj.-.rtanvf  «if  the  infertsi.^  at  staKe,  he  reriainly  ho[  «»d   that  the  »h:  i-.-  • 
w«i  il  1   r«..'i'i\f   ill"  <  ai'ly  attention  of  tiiat  llou>e  (and   eertairdv  iii.ne  d.  •: 
mi. re),    w.th   a  view  oT  e^itabli^hin-.^  >n;ne  periaanieiit  sysfeixi  of  reli<'f.       1";. 
eMuld   net.  ;;!   |<riTi.i.  eoneur  in   tlie  tcstal  repeal  «'f  t  -e   in?»lt-Jax,  :i:i.l  t 
t: MMiuht  tin-  a«l.:in':iLre>  of  a  partial  repeal  Muiiewliat  douhtl'ul.  vet  lie  e 
tint   V.  h-' ».\ri*  ih(»  <  ii.a'irclhjr  ot"  the  I'Xeiieipter  eoahl.  '!onsi^tentiv  »;::.  * 
<f   tli^'    fi.  viii'ie,   and    the    niaifi'enaui'e  of  jnd)li-"   ereilit,    make    a'nv   n  :u  • 
ta\:iii  Ml,  the   ai;riei;k;n  d    intere-t   bad  the  very  lir>t  elaiiu  to   the  "Ik':ii.!.. 
renii--i«:n. 

Ar.vr  a  h-np:  di"*:i-.«ion,  the  IIou  e  di\ide<l:  A\is,   170;  Noes,  JTl— ^'..■ 
u^ain-^:  the  niotio;!,  I(>1. 


(  liliUll  rATiU)XA(;K  (SrOTLAND). 
Ki.UKr.\i:\  'J7,  Is.W. 

Mr.  S',:n-\  .i\  at  :' ..■  can'lu-iiin  of  a  brief  introductory  speeeh,  mi.%.>!  i-:  :* 
.i;;};-.;..:.!.- .i;  :  ;i  "^i  '  -i  ('nnimittee  to  ei.'pnre  into  the  state  of  the  ri^h;  i-f -i'" 
n;j'_'-  o'l    •    .'1  •■'■'  -  i:i  S  "i...  d. 

i  ill"   l/rd-i'.\' .•...-  (W.'W  M.'d  great  pleasaro  in  aeeeiling   to  tiie  xii  i.  n  \."  ■ 

hi"'.  ::;  '.,;:. m,.  W. 

Si.-.  Ii..it;.;:i  I'lii.  v. a<  id'  opiidiui  that  it.  wt>uld  be  wa^te  of  time  t-'i't-r 
a'  :iii.«ii'  •  (ill  ilie  -iihjrct  of  (  liureh  patrnnn^e  at  ihi-i  time,  wImh  ;i  »-.  n,  ;  ■•.. 
a'"'  u'  •••  It"  ai'p-  irifed  \\  r  the  purp<i.>f  «d'riMpdry.  Any  arirumeiii.*  wiie::  '.  ; 
III-  p  •  p.:  t'd  to  >iale  a_':iin>-t  llii'  euniniittee  when  the  leariici  |.,ril  had  »•«•:>-.:••  - 
till-  :..ii:  iiM.  he  w.'i'j  sure  wi.oM  be  o'.erroled.  'i'he  lion,  nii'inhi-r  lor  K'rk".  :.'■". 
(  \\r.  (  iitl.ir  Ferjii^-Mii)  -uul,  that  the  ipa»>tion  niu^t  be  iheidt  d  hv  arj-.in*  r!, '••-■ 
(S-.j-  11.  IhtI  1N'»'I)  had  1.  i  luaid  a  sinu'"le  ar^iuiit-nl  on  the  "Utijiet".  ']":•..•  •  i  -■• 
b- r  aKo  >a"'l.  thit  tlun-  \\a>  a  univt-r-al  deinaed  in   .**"eoiland    for  a  I'.jr;:* 

^\-'t'in  of  I'a M  ii.iL'e.      1!<'W   wa*  the  Ilou-^e  to  je.d^e  of  that  feeling  r \\\  f»-  • 

i'lnTe  had  In    r;  o.ly  ten  pftilii  us  on  the  >ubieel  ol  Chureli  patronii^e  frt-r:^  ."*'    - 
1  !i«'r:iii'd  •!  .rin^  llu'  whole  of  ilie  preM-nt  ses>i«ni.     'I'ho  feeling  was.  The.*':' t  ' 
.^trju;;   a^  the  advocatus  uf  a  change  would  ka\u  thcoi  to  beliefv.     Bui  i- 


• 


=<» 
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poMDg  that  many  petitions  were  presented,  yet  ii  was  plain  that  the  object  of  them 
was  to  deprive  one  chiss  of  men  of  their  rights,  in  order  that  they  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  others.  These  rights  had  been  recognised  for  upwards  of  130  years,  and 
they  were  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  advowson  in  the  Established  Church  of  England. 
No  enquiry  could  now  bcr  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the  parliament  which  esta- 
blished those  rights,  because  such  enquiry  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  rights 
by  which  every  s|)ecie8  of  property  was  held.  If,  as  had  been  admitted,  the  |)atro* 
nage  of  the  Crown  was  exercised  with  proper  judgment — if  there  was  a  disposiiioo 
to  conciliate  the  prevailing  feelings  of  the  people,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  main- 
tain such  a  control  over  them  as  to  prevent  an  improi)er  appointment — he  thought 
such  a  privilege  existed  fi>r  a  most  useful  purpose,  serving  as  the  link  between  the 
Church  and  the  Crown  which  was  sanctiouefl  by  the  law.  If  that  power  and  au- 
thority were  exercised  for  the  purposes  of  political  partisanship,  he  vtoukl  say  such 
eonduct  constituted  good  grounds  fur  investigation;  but  if  it  were  honestly  exercised 
for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  young  men  of  merit,  who,  though  they  might  be  unknown 
to,  and  unconnected  with  any  parish,  might  still,  if  appointed  to  it,  be  of  great 
service  to  the  inhabitants,  he  would  maintain  that  the  power  of  the  Crown»  so  ita 
from  being-  diminished,  should,  if  possible,  be  extended.  But  the  real  object  of  this 
committee  was  to  introduce  popular  elections  into  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  b« 
much  doubted  if  the  change  would  be  found  of  advantage.  It  would  lead  to  can- 
vassing, and  all  the  oilicr  evils  of  that  species  of  election.  If  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  the  committee  were  to  destroy  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  heritors,  so  far  would  the  change  t>c  from  doing  good,  that  it  would 
give  ]e.4s  security  for  the  choice  of  proper  persons  to  ofliciate  in  the  ministry  than  at 
present.  Nay,  more,  by  such  a  change  the  harmony  of  parishes  would  b«  risked, 
in  consequence  ef  the  bitter  enmities  which  the  opposing  interests  in  a  canvass 
would  engender.  For  these  reasons,  he  could  see  no  prospect  of  improvement  in  the 
state  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  any  alteration  in  tne  present  laws. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed. 


COMMUTATION  OF  TITHES  (ENGLAND). 

March  4, 1834. 

Lord  Ebrington  presented  a  petition  fVom  the  inhabitants  of  Devonshire,  praying 
the  House  to  take  into  its  consideration  the  subject  of  tithes,  with  the  view  that 
they  might  be  permanently  commuted,  on  the  basis  of  supposing  the  tithe-owner  Um 
tenth  part  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

8iB  RoBKRT  Pkel  hopcd,  in  legislating  on  this  question,  the  House  would  act 
with  g^reat  caution,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  under  the  salutary  control  of  public 
opinion.  They  should  bear  in  mind,  that  those  who  were  about  to  dispose  of  the 
Church  property,  were  either  lay  impropriators,  or  possessed  of  larve  landed  pro- 
perty, with  a  direct  personal  interest  in  remitting  tithes.  If  any  thing  could  sink 
that  House  in  the  fmblic  estimation,  it  would  be  by  aflfbrding  ground  for  the  impufa* 
tion,  that,  in  disposing  of  Church  property,  they  had  eonsiilted  their  own  personal 
interest.  He  hoped  the  House  would  listen  with  caution  to  anv  suggesliom 
establishing  a  distinction  between  lay  tithes  and  tithes  paid  to  the  Cburch.  Thev 
might  say,  if  they  chose,  that  this  clergyman  or  the  other  had  too  high  a  stjpemfi 
and  they  might  propoi^c  to  reduce  it;  but  let  them  beware  not  to  appropriate  tha 
money  to  any  but  ecclesiastical  uses.  An  hon.  gentleman  had  told  them,  that  titlici 
were  state  property,  with  which  they  might  do  as  they  pleased.  But  while  that 
right  of  gift  was  contended  for,  let  them  take  care  that  they  did  not  give  this  pro- 
perty to  themselves.  He  thus  early  put  in  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  vested  interests 
of  the  people  of  England,  for  whose  benefit  tithes  were  intended.  They  had  a  deep 
Interest  in  the  appn)printiun  of  this  property  to  its  original  nses,  for  it  was  bestowed 
in  trust  for  them.  If  the  House  directed  tliat  property  to  any  other  purpose^abov* 
all,  if  they  turned  it  to  their  own  advantage — they  would  be  gLilty  or  an  act  of  spo. 
liation  which  would  be  fatal  to  their  characters.  He  would  not,  at  present,  enter 
iDto  the  question,  whether  there  should  be  any  other  appropriation ;  biit»  under  tli« 
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pretence  of  jrifin:?  a  portion  of  them  the  tenth  of  the  rent,  or  any  other  portion, 
they  should  be  awtire  thut  they  did  not,  by  making  the  payment  '1m.  in»:eaii  of  .%. 
or  6*.,  as  it  was  rejMirted  they  now  were,  commit  an  act  of  spoliation  towanls  rrr 
irreat  nia«s  of  the  ptM)pIe  of  this  country,  who  were  not  indivi«iiiai1y  propriet  ^ 
either  of  tillies  or  of  land,  but  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  proper  appn»pr  a 
tion  of  C'iuirch  property.  He  was  anxious  that  the  bill  of  the  noble  lor»l  f-h^iilii  b? 
speedily  broup^hl  forward:  and  he  sijii.'erely  liopel  it  would  be  foiindeil  on  the  iT.r.- 
eiple  of  strict  justice.  If  it  c»>uTained  a  principle  of  .^ipoliation,  he  was  sure  nut  l».» 
years  would  el:ipse  before  the  same  j)rinciplc  would  be  acted  on  towards  othrr  yn- 
perty. 

In  icidv  to  Mr.  Harvcv  — 

Sir  Uil)ert  Teel  wished  to  say  one  word  in  explanation,  for  the  purpose  of  4*- 
cl  iimini;  .i  coinpliincut  paid  him  by  tlie  Iimu.  ^en'leuian  who  had  jiiiit  iiddre«««(i  th^r 
House.  Whrit  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  p^entleman,  would  induce  the  lious* !  ■ 
believe,  that  there  was  a  r'onnniinily  of  feeling'  l)etwiH?n  him  (Sir  R'lbiTt  Teelj  tr  J 
t'le  liiin.  ir'Mitlernan  on  tlie  subject  of  tithes.  He  certainly  ajrreed  wi»h  the  bo. 
jren'Icumn  Miat  the  proptTty  of  iliat  jrreat  corporation,  the  Cluireh,  should  Inr  sac.'vi 
Hit  he  wa**  most  hostile  to  the  propLTty  of  the  Church  Ix'injf  tuken  by  the  ^li:**. 
iu'.d  iipplinl  to  the  purposes  of  the  state.  This  doctrine  he  liad  been  alwa^^  op^«  ••  ■ 
ti>.  :ir-.d  !■>>  '  (I'.dd  contend  a'^ainst  it  upon  all  occasion?. 

'i'h*  :  it  t!ou  WaS  ordered  to  lie  on  the  t.ible. 


CA!lUICKKER(;i:S  l)I.SFRANX:niSEMENT  BILL, 

March  5,  18.*)4. 

Mr.  O'Conuell  iiavin^  moved  tije  second  reading  of  this  Rill, — 

Mr.  ll-ihoniliC  moved  as  an  amendment,  "That  the  H«»u*e  would,  on  the  l.t"r  ■' 
M.irch  in^'t.int.  n-c»lvt?  itself  into  a  (N)mmittce  of  the  whole  House,  to  lake  i:.?'/ •  =• 
si'icration  t!ie  rci^ort  and  e\i<lence  of  the  two  committees,  with  resju'ct  to  ihc  U  i\'.-*:- 
of  CarrickliT^ni.'*." 

In  reply  to  Sir.lt)hn  Ryntr.  wlio  had  taunted  tlie  hon.  frciitleman  'Mr.  H.iK*'»pj">  . 
on  the  )M»>!ition  hi*  had  taken  up  aN  the  champion  of  the  corru]»r  bonm^h", 

Sia  llor.KKT  1'f.kl,  bein-^  nowcallwl  upon  loexcrci.-e  functions  of  a  judioi  T  '•  wr  . 
felt  liimsi'if  b'lund  to  state  Xn  the  House  why  he  for  one  did  not  fliink  him*-!!"  »  :• 
jK'tent  to  (ii>cluirire  that  duty  satisfactorily.     He  had  no  pers«»nal   intere>i  wha''*' 
in  tlie  bcrou^-li  of  Carrickfcr^-us,  and  it  wa^  a  matter  of  inditVennee  «li»'ihi-r  :!  ••^ 
or  were  not  (ii.«franidii-cd;   but  bef-re  tlie  Hou>e  ili\idcd  on  the  principle  ••:  thv  '■ . 
untlcr  cori>i.ltTalioii,  wiiicli  deslroye<l  for  ever  the  ri«;ht  of  vijfiiii;  in  that  larjr  &  : 
re>i)ectablc  town  <»f  the  >i>ter  kinf;d(»m.  he  vcnture(i  to  a.*<k  wbetbi-r  it  |».i*M'*.*t«i:  <  *• 
cii'Dt  iiiforination  to  enable  it  s.itisfairtorily  to  ]in»nonnce  a  judicial  upini><r.  in  " 
(pie.vtinii  y     If  the  hon.  iiicnib"r  behind  him  (.Nlr.  Halcombe)  ti-it  a  detp  iir.prt*-   ■ 
that  the   llou^e  wa<»  not   in  a  condition  to  act  judicially  with  |H'rfeet  inifartial'T*  — " 
he  tell  it  ineutnbent  on  him  to  c:j11  the  attention  of  the  Ilou^o  t<i  this  iijih«i.!:\-  - 
<iid  not  think  tiiut  tin*  ln)n.  inembL-r  ^^as  open  to  .sarcasms,  or  ibut  he  «n{irl.T't-  > 
taunted  a- the  champion   of  efirruplioii.     The  hon.  member  uii^hr  act   a«lhofr.    ■ 
]»ion  of  thi>  boroiiirh,  and   without  any  other  motive  than  that   of  seeintf  in-a-.- 
ju^tii'c  adinini>tered.      If  yreiieral  coriiii)iion  v  ere  provinl  against  anv  Ixirv^uj:.*..  '? 
cnnhl   reaiily  e"i.e»'ive   rn.iny  (  a-'C-*  in   \\hich  there  wouhl  Ik*  no  alterna'i^e  •    *' 
nnke  a  i  ul'lii*  example,  although  thi>  slmuld  be  done  J4t  the  expense  i-f  irar.v  •.    *■- 
peailiable  inrii\i.Iu;il>  in  it.    TIioml'")!  private  individuals  niiLtbr  sn>tain  priviiirwr- :: 
yet  a  boroii^^li   nii;,'ht  justly  be  diNl'ranebised  if.  as  a  borough,  it  was  di^ir  a 't*  : ' 
jerf'irui   it>  duty  of  eUvtini:  prnjier  repre*:cntati>es  for  that   Hou^i*.      l*iiM:c  i  "• 
.-ideration,  in  that  case,  \\oul«l  overweiu'h  private  helin^rs;  but  bcfure  he  e;»me  :•  ;  • 
such  di.fi'rrninafii'ii.  l-.e  must  take  care  to  know  the  precise  extent  of  the  c«»rr-.: "   : 
that  prevaih-il.      In  neither  «if  the  repoit<  — the  rcpurt  of  the  eleciion  ennnnit'f 
the  p'pnrt  nt"  file  >eK  ct  coininittee—  wa^  tl.e.e  a!iy  iiit'orniation  a>  In  the  prve.  •::. 
cc»nipj  viite*'. 

Mr.  OComiill  .stated,  that  the  numb.T  of  ):t.>u>thoIders  was  105,  ar:u  if  :'riv-.-s 
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885;  and  the  evidence  against  the  freemeD  was  so  strong,  tliat  they  were  giToo  apl^ 
eve.y  one. 

Mr.  Tennent  said,  that  240  freemen  out  of  885  were  proved  to  have  been  corrupt, 
but  that  there  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  against  the  remainder.  The  number  of 
freeholders  and  householders  was  144,  and  there  was  no  evidence  against  them. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  House  must  perceive,  from  the  statements  of  the 
two  hon.  members,  how  little  was  known  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  committee 
had  not  given  a  detail  of  the  facts  on  which  the  House  was  now  called  to  act  judi- 
cially. They  were  called  on  to  affirm,  that  ^*  gross  and  scandalous  comiptio& 
had  prevailed  at  the  late  election  for  the  town  of  Oarrickfergus,  and  that  the  great 
proportion  of  the  constituency,  composed  of  freemen  of  the  corporation,  were  in* 
fluenced  solely  by  bribery  in  giving  their  votes;  that  similar  practices  have  prevailed 
at  frirmer  elections;  and  that  the  borough  should,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  lier^ 
after  returning  a  burgess  to  serve  in  parliament."  Now,  that  gpross  and  acaiidalouB 
bribery  did  prevail,  he  could,  perhaps,  with  a  safe  conscience  pronounce;  but  surely 
the  parties  who  received  the  bribes,  and  still  more,  those  who  offered  them,  were  the 
just  objects  on  whom  to  visit  the  penalty.  They  were  called  on  to  disposscM  the  town 
of  its  franchise;  but,  before  any  opinion  could  be  pronounced  in  favour  of  its  for* 
feiture,  it  was  necessary  to  know  the  precise  state  of  the  facts  of  the  ease,  the  details 
of  the  alleged  corruption,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  had  prevailed.  The  charge  of 
bribery,  as  it  now  stood,  applied  to  the  constituency  generally.  Bat  there  were  two 
classes  of  voters  in  this  borough,  the  freemen  and  tne  £\0  voters.  Hitherto  thej 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  charge  of  bribery  applied  to  one  only,  or 
to  both  of  these  classes ;  or  whether,  if  both  were  guilty,  one  of  them  was  guilty  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  other.  His  wish  was  to  obtain  information.  He  spoke 
quite  disinterestedly  on  the  subject;  in  fact,  he  had  not  seen  or  been  consulted  by  any 
party  in  reference  to  it;  but  he  could  not  help  saying,  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  most  unsatisfactory.  The  counti^  had  been  agitated  for  two  whole  years 
by  discussions  on  the  elective  franchise.  These  discussions  were  conducted  in  m 
manner  which  implied  that  the  elective  franchise  was  little  less  than  an  absolnte 
right;  and  would  they  now  dispossess  persons  of  it  upon  a  report  of  this  kind,  and 
without  any  further  evidence— without  going  into  such  enquiry  as  would  enable  the 
House  to  decide  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  it  was  possible  to  do  at  present f 
The  committee  should  at  least  have  given  a  digest  of  the  evidence.  In  place  of  thlik 
they  reported  an  opinion,  that  g^ross  bribery  took  place.  Had  they  even  informed 
the  House  that  a  majority  of  the  freemen  had  been  bribed,  or  a  majority  of  the  XIO 
voteni,  they  would  have  communicated  important  information.  Instead  of  this,  thegr 
had  merely  reported  their  opinion,  that  corruption  having  generally  prevailed,  with- 
out going  into  detail,  the  borough  should  be  disfranchised.  What  satisfaction  eonld 
such  a  report  give?  They  ought  to  have  dwelt  on  the  state  of  the  constituen0V| 
-which  consisted  of  two  classes :  with  respect  to  the  freemen,  for  example,  they  should 
have  stated  how  many  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  how  many,  after  weighing  the  evi- 
dence, there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  had  received  bribes  at  the  election.  Tbev 
ought,  in  short,  not  merely  to  have  given  their  opinion,  but  to  have  accompanied  it 
at  tlic  same  time  with  a  statement  of  facts.  He  must  say,  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
in  which  he  could,  with  satisfaction  to  his  own  mind,  vote  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  l)orougli  ii))on  the  report  of  the  committee.  ^Another  Tery  important  question 
arose:  by  the  reform  bill,  a  new  class  of  constituency  bad  been  called  into  actlvn 
existence — the  £10  householHers.  Before  the  House  determined  that  this  town. 
which  appeared  to  \)c  the  ISth  or  14th  in  the  ratio  of  importance  in  Ireland,  sboold 
altogetlicr  lose  its  franchise,  ought  titey  not  to  have  the  opportunity  of  maturely  con* 
sidering  whether  it  was  jurt  to  disfranchise  the  whole  of  the  freemen,  and  whether  It 
might  not  be  possible  in  that  case  to  find  a  g^ood  constituency,  not  open  to  bribery,  from 
the  .£10  householders  ?  Sir  Frederick  Yates  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  reform  bill — agcntieman.he  was  bound  tobelieve,ofintelligeooe,aiiaMl,iinoni 
the  situation  he  filled,  sufficiently  capable  of  forming  a  correet  opinion.  The  opinion 
given  by  him  l)efore  the  committee  was,  that  the  freemen  ought  to  be  disfranchised,  bat 
he  was  favourable  to  the^retaining  of  ttie  franchise  still  in  the  householders.  II 
would  be  monstrous  to  deprive  the  innocent  householders  of  their  francldse  in 
quence  of  the  guilt  of  the  freemen,  and  that  merely  in  eonsequenet  of  an 
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c-xpTe<;sedl)y  the  comiiiittoMn  a  sinulo  sentt»nr«\  ami  without  havinf^  the  dt'i!* 
bi'Iwit'  tluMn  ol"  the  I".  i(li"ii''f  upon  wliioh  lliut  oiiinion  had  heoii  form*.**!.  Tiif  li  ■. 
pivsi'iitr.l  inarliT  (if  j;vLKit  (.lilliciilt y ;  ami  alth<mj;h  if  might  be  right,  prrhapv  t'  .• 
miiii>ior>,  a^  >  uli,  slumlW  n«*t  take  any  vory  JiH'idetl  part   in    the   iletail*  of  -;■ 


pii-^t'(l  the  (iri'iiviilr  :i.*t,  l)i»ojiti-o  it  w.is  p.-in  I  that,  wht'ii  party  totMin|ff  ran  {iij:;  s 
inlliuTico  wa<  unavoi  l.:l)lv  folt  in  the  ih-tei  rniii.-ition  of  the  ri&;htH  of  eU»cti«'ri.  fl. 
the  riiT'it  ©t"  cha'!'.':!'^!'  ^jivoji  liy  tiiut  act,  ami  tiie  examination  oreviiiorice  -i  .■.4';.. 
tin*  inrtiifm'c  oi  party  t'»rlin;x  had  hvvii  pri'Vi'ntod  ;  hut  the  utility  of  that  HiuI'*.  r- 
set  aside,  if  tiiey  we/e  to  'iivido  upt»n  the  report  of  another  eonnnitto'.*  wliit  n  [••  ■ 


t)e  e:\amineu  at  iiie  t)ar  ot  tne  iionse;  but  sumo  scneme  >n(>uiu  wi  ueviset!  t'V  m 
(pie.-tiiMis  of  tli'>  kinti  eonld  he  .settled.     He  would  .<er:oU'*ly  rceomnie'ni  tiie  11   in- 
to li.ke  into  j'o.jHidei'.iiioii   the  pmpriety  of  estahlishing"  souie  tribunal.  t«»  act  u  ri  " 
the  autliority  ff  that    House,   and  receive  evidenee,  sanetioniHl    by  oath,  «in  «4. . 
matter.^;  wiiich  -h  iiKi  he  eaUed  on  to  rejiort  its  opinion  m  detail,   verit."   1  i;.  » 
refeieiiee  t«)  tiie  laets.  whieh  would  jj:ive  :'Our.*  s  at  i- fact  ion  to  u  man  desirm;-  :.iiri}  ' 
aduiioi^trr  JM>tii  e.  ami  enable  him   to  deeide   wliether  a  vn^e  of  c«»rr:'  '   »'  *> 
( sijiMi-'.rfl,  renderinir  it  expedient  to  iiiake  a  puhlie  example,  while  ihi}  .•  .  t.-ii.  i  -• 
uiueli  a'  ptissihh*  aj^ainst  coniinitlinL^  iijustiee  on  individuals. 

Lat.'  in  til"  eveniii^: — 

Sir  {{oherr  Peel  ha«l  n«»t  defendeil  the  conduet  of  the  electors  of  Cirriekft',:;-.  -• 
liad  heen  supposed,  lie  liad  >ai<i,  that  if  eorruptie»n  prevailed  in  that  pia  ••• :  * 
ex'e.'it  >tatt'd.  it  oui^ht  !»>  he  ])uni.^hed  as  a  warning  to  others.  Hi*  tii  -luht.  .;  *  - 
llMii^fjIeterrninetl  to  pr^ee  il  with  the  hiil,  that  it  wonhl  be  more  convenient  *■-.:.■  • 
iiit*  the  invv'-ti;rati«)n  in  the  niorriinif  sittinjjs.  The  enquiry  would  |irobahiv  i-^  : 
thniiiurlj  in  thn-e  sittings;  but  if  it  were  th««ui;ht  that  wouhl  interfere  too  m»je:i».:. 
t!u"  ]nihlie  bM>iiie'«s,  it  Wduld  be  hotter  to  appoint  a  seleet  eomniittee. 

L'inl  John  Russell  thouj^ht  that  there  was  quite  sutlieient  eviilenee  l.Hfn.  :.  • 
H"U-e  to  j'i^tif\  their  jiroeeetlinjr  witli  the  bill.  If,  however,  the  hon.  ui; ;:/-:'  • 
Ilelfa.'t  pr.ip  .-.ed  that  an  enquiry  -iiKuiid  take  place  befjire  a  •ielecl  comiiiittiv,  he  w  . . 
i!ot  nppi)>e  it.  If  there  were  sullieient  XIO  householders  in  the  l«w  n  in  :'•.";;  *' 
upri^iit  e«»:isfiiUen''y.  th'-re  wnuld  be  no  necessity  to  ])as>  the  disfran v.  hi>i n;r  h:..  . 
there  was  only  (iie  bill  of  the  kind  before  the  Hou-jc,  lie  should  aeret?  with  the  t^"- 
h>n.  bar-'net  that  e\idenee  should  be  examined  at  the  bar;  but  then?  were  hxiTs 

Sir  lldb'Tt    Peel,  after  the  explanatijaj  of  the  noble  lord,  would  not  ^otc-.*.  ■' 
tl;e  s<-ei>n«l  nudiri;  of  the  bill. 

'J'he  hill  wa"  ti.en  read  a  sevMjnd  lime. 


r.l;IiU:UY  /VT  EMXTiONS. 
Maimmi  10,  is.st. 

On   thr  ni(<ti- n   «'f  ]jt>n\  John   Ku-siH.  th«"  ( >rde»''  of  the  Dav  w.i*   re'- 
s.  I  (  ;d  nadi:..:  "f  till-  i^nlurv  at  l*'.leeti(ris  l>ill. 

'  ••    the  (jU'  *i«'M.  that  the  liill  hr  rea«i  a  srri.pd  time — 

*  n.    Hi.::i  ki    I'l  i.i.  sa'd.  that  flu-  hill  pi»»]  <'.>id  by  the  nidde  h»nl  wa*  i:  ••  ■ 
a  ii.i..-l\  :•    I  n.J  '■•  i-e   Il'.ii-e  t«»  i-scapi-  the  fi>tlieulti<  •   '»y  whieh   it  hu»i  !i  * 
Mu'iuj.   >■]■•;]    il.r   i»:i.iT  e\«  1:!!  ;:.    when   the  q»!e*!ir»ii>   11 .  iting    to   the   !»•  T'    j: 
C.irlik*  .^"-.  M.itf.  rd.  and  Li\erpo.d  wi '-e  tuider  eonsideratinn.      The  u':<i»  ■ : 
bill  V. :;>  '■•■  «  n.ilde  M.tni  tn  pro\:ih'  ;i  tri'  of!.'.!  u'ore  .sati<fa«'torily  ennstit  i^td  !  .•■ 
tribunal  at  preMiit  e.\i.s:jng,  lor  the  \  nr]  ose  of  et:quirii:g  into  alKt;-4:it.cs  cl"  .. 
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anil  corrnjition.     In  tbe  general  objc<*t  of  the  bill  he  conourreii.     It  seemed  to  be 
extrt'mely  de>irabU*  that  tiie  House  ^^rl>lld  have  the  means  of  making  an  i-xample  of 
those  boroughs  in  whifli  it  could  be  {Toved  that  general  and  systvUjatie  bribery  had 
j>ri*vaiied;  and,  with  tlio  exception  of  the  House  itself,  there  was  not  at  present  any 
»:iti>fa{'iory  tribunal  before  whieh  alleg^ations  of  bribery  and  corruptitju  could  be 
properly  investigated.     Agreeing,  therefore,  in  the  general  principle  <»f  tlie  bill,  he 
begged  to  call  tbe  attention  of  tbe  House  to  its  enactments.     It  provided,  that  in 
case  there  should  be  an  election  committee  appointe<i,  in  the  course  of  it^  empiiry 
an  allegation  of  general  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  borough  should  l.e  made,  in 
that  case  the  allegation  against  the  return  of  the  member,  and  the  allegation  against 
the  general  purity  of  the  borough,  should  both  be  enquired  into  by  the  same  com- 
iTiittce.     The  bill   also  enabled    parties,   with-n    three   months   after   bribery  and 
c*« irruption  sliould  have  prevailed  at  the  election  for  any  place,  to  send  a  petition 
;M>riipl.iining  of  sueh  offences;  and  it  then  provided,  that  a  comndltee  should  be 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  allt*gati(ms  of  such  a  jwtition,  in  the  same  manner  as 
election  com::»iitet'S  are  now  ajipointed.     In  the  first  place,  be  very  much  <loub:e<l 
whether  it  woultl  not  be  l>etter  to  kwp  distinct,  as  far  as  possi!>le,  any  enquiry  into 
the  existence  of  general  bribery  and  corruptioii  in  a  borough,  from  the  entpiiry  into 
the  return  of  a  member  of  parliatnent.     He  <!iil  not  mein  to  say,  that  he  would  not, 
as  at  [)resent,  allow  an  election  conmnttt'c  to  niake  a  sjiecial  rep*irt,  alleging  bribery 
and  corruption  a;rain.-t  tl-.e  bon)ugh  generally ;  but  he  would  appoint  a  jfcparate  and 
distinct  tril)!mal  for  the  trial  of  the  allegation  again-^t  the  borough,  that  tribunal 
Iving  constituted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  the  general  confidence  of  this  House, 
of  the  other  House  of  parlianieiit,  and  of  the  country  generally.     Unless  that  were 
d(me — unles<  the  de(M>ion  of  tbe  commitree  carried  with  it  the  confidence  of  that 
Hou-^e,  and  of  the  House  of  Lonl^,— tlioy  would  not,  in  point  of  fact,  be  relieve*! 
from  their  present  ditliculty.    There  woul«l  l.e  the  report  of  a  committee,  as  at  present, 
laid  on  the  taltle;  there  would  be  long  and  tedious  discussions  upon  it;  the  matter 
might  be  carried  before  the  Lord*  wlien  the  session  was  wellnigh  worn  away ;— the 
Lonis  notha\ingimpHcitconfi<!encein  thetribunal  which  the  Commons  had  appointed, 
would  direct  direct  an  en^piiry  «»f  their  own  ; — parliament  would  be  pr  jniguwl  before 
the  enquiry  was  terminated  ;  and  thus  session  after  session  would  ]iabs  away  without 
any  <leeision,  and  of  course  without  the  inllietion  of  any  punishment  whatever.     He 
wish«l  to  aid  the  nobi"  lord  in  his  object,  which  he  nppn?hended  was,  first  to  have 
satisfactory  e\iden<'e  as  to  the  existence  of  general  and  systematic  bribery  in  any 
placf>,  and  tht  n,  with  all  ]M).<'>ible  despatch,  to  make  an  example  of  that  place.     He 
lAould  theretore  suggest  to  the  noble  lord,  who  had  paid  much  attention   to  the 
subje<'t,  that  it  woidd  be  infinitely  better  to  keep  the  two  enquiries  as  distinct  as 
pt)NKil)lc, — allowing  the  election  (onimittw,  as  at  present,  if  it  have  stning  evidence 
of  the  prevalence  of  general  bribery  and  corruption,  to  make  a  special  reinirt, — allowing 
al>o  parlies,  even  in  cases  where  there  was  no  petition  against  the  return  of  a  parti- 
cular member,  to  present  a  petition  alleging  g«Mieral  bril>ery  and  corrupMon  aj;aiiist 
the  borough ;  but  establishing  a  distinct  and  separate  committee  to  try  the  latter 
allegation.    Then  came  the  (picition— how  should  this  connnittee  be  appointed  ?    In 
the  first  jilace,  he  thought  it  should  have  all  the  sanctions  and  authorities  with  which 
n  cornmittt-e  of  ihi>  House  could  l)e  vested.     It  should  have  the  power  of  examining 
w  itne.«s«^s  upon  oath  ;  and,  above  all,  no  member  of  it  should  l)e  allowi^l  to  proi.onnce 
an  ojiini(m  upon  the  subje(rt  of  encpiiry  who  had  nrt  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence. 
Th'Te  s-hould  W  an  obligation  upon  every  memlwr  to  attend  personally  during  the 
whole  coiir>e  of  the  en(iuiry.     At  present  that  was  not  the  ease:  when  an  election 
e.»rnmittee  reptirted  that  g''M<Tal  briWr}*  and  corru])ti<tn ^prevailed  in  a  b«»rongh,  the 
>  ilxequent  connnittee  appoiuteil  to  proseetite  the  enquiry  into  the  alleged  delimpirncy 
id"  the  bomugh,  was  a  more  incomplete  tribunal  than  the  first,  because  it  did  not 
evamine   witije^-es   upo!i   oath,  aid    because   it   was  not    compulsory  ii|>on  ever}' 
nu  iiiIht  to  attend.     The  main  reason  why,  in  ca^es  of  this  kind,  he  should  pn'fcr 
M'Oilinir  the  matter  to  a  conunittLH*  pn>pirly  constituted,  to  an  enquiry  at  the  bar 
of  the  House,  wa<,  not  only  vu  account  of  the  time  and  trouble  that  would  bo  saved, 
but   because   it   was   kiu)wn,  that  when   the  enquiry  was  gone  into  In  the  House, 
many  Uimibers  who  had  not  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  and  some  who  hatl 
not  I'lCard  a  particle  of  it,  freijuently  pronounciHl  their  judgment,  or  at  least  gave 


tlieir  vote— for  judgment  Ihi^  couM  not  form.  In  whnl  my,  tbca.  n^U  (brto 
cnmtitute  the  cummi-.icc  bi-furc  wliiuli  was  to  bu  Irinl  tba  importaBt  i|iiirtwi 
wlietlier  a  boroug-h  ehoulil,  or  should  not,  contlaiie  to  mm)  PopnwiniMih—  la  f*r- 
tiaiiient?  He  ibought  ihul  the  coostiluiion  of  «iicli  n  cnmmittec  AobM  BMfcakll 
to  chance;  niich  a  cuiine  might,  porhnps,  sntiri^r  toUvntily  ««ll  wbea  <  *  ' 
ttf  an  individuil  member  wus  ctincenic<l,'<wUeo  the  vutitmv,  or  iba  lti< 
indWIduAl  ratiira  was  lo  be  tiied.  Monibers  llicn  fslt  tlMmwJn 
^ktinna  nf  hunniir — hj  a  wnsc  uf  jiiBlko — whivli  hod  k  mrieb  li 
when  the  (|U(>siion  at  JMue  was,  whether  %  oertnin  burougti  •bmld  «r  dinaU  M 
relniD  its  fruncbise — qiieBtioni  of  genoro)  policj  mixed  Iheoiadvn  Ir  tfaal  cuv  *4 
the  discuasioD.  Tate,  for  initanoe,  the  eate  of  it  bonMl^b  1(1  tthkh  ika  dM 
part  nf  the  conslitiiency  consisted  of  freemen. — tuppow,  tn  the  ftpjiMMBM  ■/ 
B  cumuiitt<w  lo  enquire  into  nllegBlions  against  tbat  Iwrough.  tlie  dwar*  •bMUfiA 
ii|Kiu  members  whn  are  aiainl;  reiurned  b;  freemeii — U  wuulil  b*  fiMinil  tku  tkat 
members  would  liave  a  Icaniog  towards  the  freonifcn.  Il  wa«  act,  iborrioN^  tu 
muoh  to  auy,  that,  in  many  inilAnvcs.  a  conitniitee  of  thii  dewrtiitiMi.  n^JiitJ 
merel;  by  chance,  wniild  not  carry  wilh  It  the  cunlideueu  nf  either  Uimm  M  ttt- 
liament.  Su|i[>Daing,  then,  that  Iherii  were  Innupvrublu  (ibJivlJooa  t»  ibr  MtMiik- 
tion  nf  theae  tribundla  by  thince,  wilh  nlmni  should  re«t  ihe  potrvr  wf  naoiMCiM' 
To  rest  it  in  the  government  miglit  be  i>|ii?n  to  nl^oeiion,  tn  vest  It  In  ih*  IndMM 
mamber   who  might   compiaia,  would  be  ("(jually  upvn   lo   Qbjvi    '  ~ 

Appeared  to  be  one  aolhonty  in  Ihe  IIoom  njviu  whi—  •'--  ■ 

perly  devntve,  and  in  whute  excrvise  ol  [hot 

placed.     He  thought  it  probnhle  that  n  comit  _.  .  __   ___ 

consist  of  persona  who,  by  tbeir  fruwioiu  from  parly  pngudiee,  iumI  froa  tU  ^  . 
interest  in  ibequoution  at  luoe,  by  ihcir  ability,  and  by  tbelrgen«alliitqfritT,««M 
be  nio:<t  likely  to  command  the  r.nntldcncc  of  bnlh  Houten  nf  Pkrlirauni.  aM  rfiW 
country  in  general.     Uii  nhouUI,  however,  propose  to  racrro  to  tbollanMllBpii 
-'   antrglling:  the  power  of  nomiimtiun  bj  the  Chair  In  vibc*  «rli«r«  '"    '      ""  "" 


(Kiti  whom  the  itowsr  might  tb(j  ■>■- 
t  |x>wor  Imjilint  <r«ntM«fiM  wvall  M 
miltcc  nommatol  by  ifat  Cluir  miJi 


proper,  lie  would  eonsrjiiito  such  eamniitiM  by  ai^t  uf  {wrilanuiDt,  raqiM|fa 
atteaJaoce  of  every  meriil>er  ihniughuui  ih«  wlinrw  ot  Iba  liiT«sUntiam  mt  gnaf 
them  the  power  lo  examine  nilneites  upon  aalli  i  and  he  «M  TttiHIrH.  thataa^ 
mittec  in  cnnstituiHl,  under  the  Banctinii  of  ilie  llouie,  would  ha**  van  MidlMM 
reposed  in  its  decisions,  thun  if  il  were  nominated  by  Ihe  puly  iiilwmlwl.  w  fcj  ik 
gOTemmect,  nr  if  it  were  selecied  by  chance.  The  amioltimrat  nf  ahDCrt  iu  Mkn 
■elect  eommiltees  wai  left  to  llie  member  who  brought  tb*  aubJMt  fwowL  D* 
seleciion  by  chance  applied  only  lo  election  eonimiiieca,  nnd.  (i>r  the  imh*  I* 
had  stated,  worked  well  enough  npon  the  whole,  in  detenntninK  lh«  riftil  t^anan 
But  wben  such  important  fuitutiont  were  to  be  jiitrual«tl  lo  k  Doinaituaa,  w  iM* 
teporl  should  deelare  whether  a  whole  borough,  nr  a  pinicalar  rUaa  of  tfac  amtr 
tuentj  of  a  borough,  ihould  or  ihnuld  not  cea>«  lo  exerciM  tlie  •l«ctJ>«  fiibM  ' 
appeared  lo  him  that,iriliejudgmenuuf  ft  tribunal  wvrelocarry  Tilth  thmiifciir^ 
fidenee  and  approbation  of  Ihe  iiublle,  tt  wu  of  ihv  iltniu<l  licpMtuioa  lb«t  AMI* 
bunal  should  be  con«itlntcd  with  tlio  nlinott  car*  and  ditcrituinattoa.  TW  aib 
l.inl  priposed.  that  the  report  of  the  eoniroittee  thuutd  be  laid  laernre  Um  lUax' 
l-onls,  and  thai  if  (he  two  Houses  tyhould  unite  in  on  addrcns  tn  Um  Crawfcpafot 
hit  Mujesly  to  suspend  the  franchise  of  the  delinijuenl  bunm^ii  in  that  oat  Be 
franchise  should  be  suspended.  Now,  if  the  llouic  of  Lonla  «b«  to  be  csfaM^* 
laki'  the  report  of  the  eomralttee  of  the  House  of  Cominotw  m  lh«  wairwil  fcr  ■ 
prooonlings,  of  what  immense  impnrtancs  wan  it  llut  that  rummlittw  ttiMiUke^ 
stituied  in  a  manner  caloukled  lo  inspire  onndenee  In  It*  iloHsiom.  Dot  W*^ 
advl'o  the  noble  lord  to  re'Consiiter  lhi»  part  of  hit  pUn.  1  he  noble  Iiwd  f^i^ 
that  theconiiniitee  should  report  us  to  ilie  prvvaleiiueofgeaerBl  bribery  iMd MfV' 
linn.  This  waii  cxirrmely  vajfue;  and  he  would  stroriffly  urv«  utua  ib«  mMt'^ 
the  oecesuiy  of  requiring  from  the  committee  a  miDute  aiii]ae(Bilediy|Min«talM 
fael*  that  had  apprared  in  evidence  before  il,  speci&ing,  as  antunualy  m  pa")* 
the  extent  to  which  bribery  prevailed ;  then  let  the  Houae  atVomoiMn  mKpnrnt" 
Opiiil'in  upon  the  sobjocl,  and  if  they  alftrtntd  thi*  rvpnrt  of  the  cwawitta^  ^  om 
then  lend  the  report  of  the  eommiitce,  wlthihvuinelionnf  ihrlr«p(w^ailapi*a« 
oolleciive  ea]«ail]',  to  the  UouMoTLordi.   TheIlauH)orCoiiMaou,iapaa^^i* 
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of  this  kind,  should  originate  its  own  course  of  proceeding.  Whether  hy  bill  or  not, 
be  did  not  pretend  to  say ;  though  he  certainly  thought  that  the  House  of  Lords 
was  as  likelv  to  concur  in  a  bill  as  in  an  address  to  the  Crown.  The  noble  lord,  by 
his  proposed  plan  of  proceeding,  required  the  consent  of  the  three  branches  of  tbe 
legislature.  Then  why  not  have  it  by  a  bill,  instead  of  introducing  this  novel  pro- 
ceeding of  a  Joint  address  to  the  Crowu  from  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Nothing 
was  gained  by  the  innovation.  The  noble  lord-  contemplated  no  other  case  than 
that  of  suspension  and  extinction  of  the  franchise.  But  it  was  quite  clear  that  there 
might  be  instances  in  which  a  mitigated  punishment  would  be  desirable,  such  as  the 
disfranchisement  of  a  portion  of  the  electors,  or  the  extension  of  the  franchise  over 
some  adjoining  district  or  town.  This  might  he  provided  for  by  bill.  These  detaila, 
involving  so  much  of  local  detail  and  so  little  of  principle,  might  be  arranged  by  the 
enactments  of  a  bill ;  but  how  could  they  even  be  satisfactorily  settled  through  the 
medium  of  addresses  to  the  Crown  P  His  purpose,  however,  in  calling  the  atteotioB 
of  the  House  to  the  measure  in  this  sta^e,  was  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  having 
committees  appointed  to  investigate  the  all^ations  made  against  the  purity  of 
boroughs,  constituted  in  such  a  manner,  and  named  by  such  an  authority,  as  should 
ensure  to  those  committees  the  confidence  of  the  legisJatura  and  of  the  country.  He 
must  observe,  however,  before  he  sat  down,  that  the  noble  lord  admitted  of  an  appeal. 
He  thought  appeals  were  generally  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who  had  a  weak 
case.  In  every  instance,  either  as  related  to  election  law,  criminal  law,  or  any  other 
system  or  form  of  jurisprudence,  the  best  plan  was  to  institute,  in  the  first  instanoei 
an  effective  tribunal  without  an  appeal,  rather  than  an  inefficient  tribunal  with  an 
appeal.  All  the  money  thrown  into  tlie  pockets  of  country  attorneys,  connected 
with  election  matters,  was  worse  than  lost.  He  would  advise  the  noble  lonl,  there- 
fore, in  the  case  of  election  committees,  and  in  the  case  of  complaints  against  the 
general  conduct  of  particular  boroughs,  to  constitute  one  tribunal  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  to  have  two  committees,  the  one  with  an  original  jurisdiction,  and  the 
other  to  act  as  a  court  of  review. 

Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Mr.  Biunes,  having 
addressed  the  House, — 

Sib  RonEBT  Frel  expressed  his  anxiety,  once  more,  to  impress  upon  the  attentJoc 
of  the  noble  lord  the  immense  irop<irtance  of  having  the  committees,  b?  whose  deci- 
sions, not  merely  the  return  of  particular  elections,  but  the  general  right  of  voting 
was  to  be  afiected,  selected  on  some  more  fixed  principle  than  that  of  a  enance  ballot. 
With  regard  to  the  noble  lord*s  apprehensions  of  placing  the  Speaker  in  an  ioTidlous 
position,  by  calling  upon  him  to  nominate  the  committees,  he  must  say  that  ho 
thought  them  altogether  unfounded.  He  put  it  to  the  noble  lord,  whether  any  man, 
a  member  of  that  House,  having  a  committee  to  appoint,  and  meaning  to  act  foirly, 
ever  found  a  difficulty  in  selecting  a  competent  and  efficient  committee?  In  ftiSt» 
he  could  not  imagine  any  circumstances  m  which  the  nomination  of  the  Speaker 
was  likely  to  be  questioned.  The  noble  lord  had  alluded  to  party  feelings  as  llkel|y 
to  render  the  power  he  proposed  intrusting  to  the  Speaker  unpleasant  in  its  cxerdsa 
tf>  him ;  but  he  nut  it  to  the  noble  lord  to  say,  whether  It  would  not  be  better  to 
run  even  that  risK,  than  to  leave  the  individuals  who  were  ranged  on  each  side,  tbo 
selection  of  the  committee  by  whom  the  question  respecting  which  such  pur^  fasHoy 
excited,  should  be  decided  ? 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
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March  11,  1834. 

In  the  discussion  consequent  upon  Mr.  0*Connell*t  motion  for  a  Seleel  CoonidtlN 
to  consider  the  oaths  now  ^equi^^d  by  law  to  be  taken  br  members  of  that  HooM^-i— 

SiB  RoBEBT  Pkel  Said,  he  concurred  with  the  noble  Lord  Althorp  In  tbe  opIniiMi 
he  had  expressed,  that  if  it  were  advisable  that  this  question  should  be  taken  inlt 
consideration  at  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  It  was  a  mattw 
upon  which  the  House  of  Commons  ought  itself  to  decldo.    It  belonged  to  tbe  Honw 
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lui.l  not  to  a  soloot  com  -.lirte*'  to  n'^.ilute  tlio  qualilicutioris  an i  ••ondilions  u'-  - 
whiih  a  tiU'iiiiMTsiiiiuhl  Ik.IiI  \\\>  >i':it.     Wo  iliil  not  ooiuMir  wirli  t!;»  n.>bU*  loni.  *.;. 
Ik'  yai.!   fis.it  t:ii>  obj-jv-iioM  v. :i>  f»:i.'  of  form.     It  was  nioro  than  a  qiu'^'itiii  ui  rj-' 
for  n  :  it  \va>  a  (jufsti.m  of  nrinciph'.     'I'lu*  iioMe  lord  iiad  justly  >a"ul.  tiiut  the  H  <.- 
li  .1  'd.m'oiv  it  the  oath-  talieii  l>:'th  bv  l*roii>taiit  and  C'atli'ilio   nuMnSvr'i.      T:.-  .- 
WIS.  iii-n-foro,  no  nLN't"<.«i!y  f.ir  further  enquiry  throujrh  the  int'tliiim  tif  a  eomrrnf  •. 
lu.'l  he  for  ou'"  would  not  t-onsent  ti>  d-'voj; -j  uimn  a  committee  the  dutv  c»t*  «:•».  i 
wliether  tiio«;(' oat:is  >hoiil-l  or  >Moul;l  not   he  lakv'n.      He  would   nit  aUow  a  - 
niiitef.  hy  ^uch  a  decision,  to  prejudiro  the  future  eonsideraiion  of  tho  quf**i: :.    • 
tlie  IL>usi'.      It  wa<  quite  •.■l-ar  lliat,  if  the  •»U!»jei*t  was  to  he  con^idere*!  a*  a 
oMj,ht  to  h'  hy  lirinLrin:^  in  a  hil!  to  alt.T  tile  oath-,  aitl  it  was  of  ifreat   iiuvorr  ■ 
Tio*  r.j  •iMii''U.i«l  the  proTinces  of  eoniurtte.-'  .vi-l  of  tlie  Ilou^e,  li  ■«■;$!:-•*  ti.eir-- 
ti'iii.  nouM  he  imp.'ded.  and  tlir.r  u><'f:i!u('^<  impaired,  if  they  wt»n'  -^o  eon:'.ii  .  .. 
Wiiii  ,-.•  r  ird  l-.i  t:i.*  pr-»;> »-  :I  for  a  <•  i.-n-nittee  of  empiiry,  he  liuui^:'.t:  thai  !•:.•  a-."  ■ 
men",  fd'  tlif  noii.<*  I.»ni  .v;i«  q-jit«'  <''i:iidu>ive  airaiiKt  it.       1>  it,  in  addition  t  •  •  . 
jir.r  iiv.eiii.  ti:  •  h  >n.  a:;.l   it..irt.ed  iiiemher  for  Dublin  had  alM)  utt'irilo4l  S.i!ii  a.»  * 
TiiO  lioii.  a.  !  '.•:.\:-:\  -d  in-    ih.':  had  sai.!.  that  if  that  err.uuiitteo  \v-*re  to  p  :t  .t  .''"'a  " 
e'>'i>ri-ueti'.!!  '.UMiM  ihe   ■.iiid>  of  the  Callndie  o'lih,  h:'  »-i:JJu]d  iVid  Itim-eli   :-•.•. J    ' 
eon.-eie;iee  to  v.i.')!*-  h  -^  ^.Mt.      I'iie  moment  the  hon.  anii  h'arncd  irentieui.iri  a  ■■'»'•- 
that  ^entenee  to  •  s''aj»e  hi«;   lip«.  he  felt  that  the  hon.   member   had    fii.ii  »:;tV.  •  .• 
H  )U>.' with  a;i  irre>i>tii)h' a-jument  airain-'t  his  own  pnqKKition.      If  a  eo::;..  • - 
were  r«»  liave  ])«)wer  to  exjire^'^  an  (e,<i'l<':i  whieh  >hi>uid  j'ompel  a  m».'"nb"r  !••  \     -.:: 
hi>  ^^.■at,  the   IIou>e  ou^lit  :iol  [n  eo'i-^eut  to  tlie  api)<'Mntmi'iit  of  Mieli  a  e  :r.ri  •••• 
It  o'l'jrhf,  if  his  e\]>re»>i  .u   of  an  o;i:ii.«:)  were  univoid  ible.  t.>  I'Xjirex.'i  i:  mm  • 
a!i!h.)r.tv  id'  the  wh:d.'  il  rje  lo  a]i!»..iii:  it,  e^peeiallv  wh.en  the   ilouso  wa^.  at  .  .•! 

•  111* 

a-i  ''o  npetent  a*  any  eonimit-ee  wiiieh  it  mi;;ht  appoint  to  form  a  divi-ion  i!;i:'i  *  • 
subject  y  Inde]i.M!«le:itly.  however,  fd'tlu*  e  eon<jid'.Taii-.>n«.  ho  re:j:retti*s|  o\i'tv:  .'• 
th:it  tills  que-tiou  had  b-.MOi  aixifated  at  all.  Ib^  thoutrht  that  if  it  muid  nr.i  >- " 
f  •re>"en  bv  the  peonl'  <.f  ilnvrland  in  the  veir  Is  J!*,  that  nitbiii  the  -h-tr:  ^''ji-  * 
five  vears,  from  tin-  •.•a-^iiiL'"  of  th**  a'-t  uliiidi  reniovinl  from  the  itoriKiii  I  T"  .  • 
evi';-v  civil  tli'^.ihihiv  'indc"  wiiich  fhev  I  i'»  •u"c»b  ■•.;i  al!:*n!)t  WiiiiM  ho  mad--  :  •  "»  -  i 

•  *  •  • 

the  oath*;  whieh  w.-rc  devi<ed  as  s-'euriii'.--.  liv  th.*  framer*  of  tiiat  a«*t.  ai:d  t'ui:  •. 
an  att.'Mii  •  v.-  iild  l>e  iiiale  by  a  K  »m.»M  C.itholi'  nn-rnber '»t*  ««.•>  iii  i  di  w-.^'rj:  -. 
in*l  ieni'e  'vitii  hi^  f'-H-iw -('atliilies  as  tv.e  Irui.  and  leifUtd  inemb,*r  t'lr  l)»r»i-:i.  ' 
di::!'-  ii*ie«<  ".vii'-h  ;iftc»  '.-d  ih"  pi-<inir  of  tliat  aet  of  relief,  would  haw  b-.-:.-  .--•.i' 
lie."h.'.-'«  ii,>i;:er.»b!y,  :n'.*r»'use<i.      lie  did  not  mean  to  contend   tMat    th.  ■-.•  n  i : 
any  fo.Mu  d  cijiuoaet  mile  with  the  (\irh  'li-  h  -dv  for  t':e  inainten.nieo  t.f  the  •  v-     : 
oitli-.   bit   fh'Te  hi  1  h.'-.n  a  eompae*   whieh.  jdfh-iu^ii  ta^fir.  u;is  well   lin  i  r-r 
biith   bv   r.iih'lii's  a. id    rn»te>tai:t«J.   and    wldeii  oU2"h*   to   he   m  »ralU"  e.i-. •  -•  • 
Not'iiinir  eonl«l   he  nior-  unv.i<c.  atun*  ihe  people  of  Knj'iaTid  ha  i  hivn  ;re\j. 
(o  forejo  tlieir  decji-n.-i'-'d  inir)re«-ions  on  thi>  "ibject.  and  at'ter  the  !|n!:»<'  o:"  I    -  •. 
wliiih  hid  rcj'c  if.Mllv  1.1  .c  "d  mi   rci-ord   it«  «*!i''etion.'.  to  auv  mc  u-'-ire    •l  ^  ..' 
n-licf,  had  b'-en  pre\:jdcd  (»n  t'«  n-'inq  li-h  its  o|i|)  .Nition  to  it — affiT  b«'lb  t  •.••  •■• 
(»f  l"!n;'i  I'nl  .i'ld  the  II  )■!>■•  of  LonN  had  eon-^iden'd  the>e  oaHis  tti  Ik*  vali  i  *•*    i' 
a-j-.iir.'t  the  dani»»T^  whi:di  they  appnlvrale  1.  or.  if  not  v.ilid  se.-'uritie*.  r.i  be  .;•  ■ 
till-  bc-r  tint  could  be  di'vised.  nothini::  eonhl  b.e  more  ut^wi*e,  norhi*  j:  -.:  •  • 
e'il:i!«  1   I'l  ,-!;c'-k  all   id.er.il   cincc-'^on^i  in  future,  than  t*. '  pro]H»^.'ti«»?j  of  •  • 
and  ii'ar.i'.d  ^   otl:  u^-.i-i  to    ef  a-i:ii'  liie  eoijibf ■..•.i>  on  whir,    liie  «ii-ai'!ii?':.*  I:  i.:  --' 
rem  )vc«!.      I>.»m  the  manner  in  wliieh  ll.-.*  h-n.  and  leanu-il   jre'stlenj.i".  hxi    .".*    ■ 
n"'.:  ••tio.r   the    iu-man   (':i!hili.-   imiIi.  a   >tran^'fr  wtJuM   isifer  t:;at    it  v,  .-  a'.    . 
reci  Mil'.  •!•  vi-.'d,  rciinir-  d  fr'  in  rhe  Ibncan  ('a'h''lic*  lu.w  f»  r  ti'«*  fr-t  *"  :■  .— •'   '  • 
•.v:i»  .;ii  oath  \\hi:'h.  '•  '.it  Lir.i!!'!::  to  t!:eir  eiwi'-i'Ti'*"!,  wa^  ee.*.i:r'i'.  n-v-.j:     .•  '    • 
fci|iMir>.      Hut  the   11-,  >c  Niii-»-.\  \\.i»  .-' van    that  tin*  oath  wa**   n.,?  ..ir.'   »•:*  -  • 
first  time  on  our  Kmim  (    itiiilic  fll  'W  Mibici't«*  by  th**  reliid'  b"ll.        V  t:,-  ■ 
o:"  iii»ro  iu'inir  the  n  li  ■!"  bill,  im  (um'  h.i  I  Ic.  n  :n.>re  «!e*irou"!  than  bini*;-.!"  t  •  •••. 
fr  Ml  th»'  oath  cv«Ty  d«'  I«ra*'  ».i  oi-  tli'i.daimi  r  tin*   ci'mI'I  tje  idtb.or  irr.iti-'j     ' 
sullini"  t»  his  Cathu!  ■■  i  .inn'r. :.: -ii.       lie   ii.i  1   m«'t    with  eo;:s"'d''r.»ble   d.  h-     "* 
earryin:.-;  t'lc  oath  ^o  <-rir:«in-ly  -t  id  ^o  iruarde«lly  w-cdel  tlirou^h  t:  ut    11-  ■.•  • 
he  li:wi  been  fbrtnnaN'  enini^h  !ti  •  ,er.''»me  that  diflieulty.  :;!id   -o  V.-jaI  bttp.  ••.•.-"*- 
to  exclude  from  that  catn  every  ll.ii.^  which  could  be  coiisirui-d  to  \my\\  in  p*.-.-'.  ' 
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civil  worth  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Was  not  the  hon.  and 
learned  nieml>er  aware,  that  under  an  act  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  1793, 
he  was  required  to  abjure  on  oath  in:iny  principles  and  doctrines  imputed  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  t  lat  he  could  not  have  been  calle<l  to  the  bar  without  so  ab- 
juring them?  Let  the  House  compare  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act  of  1793  with 
tliat  prescribed  by  the  a.^t  of  1829,  and  it  would  see  how  much'lcss  reason  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  tu  complain  of  the  latter  oath  than  of  the  former.     It  was  insulting  to 


reservation  whatever!"  If  tlie  Roman  Catholic  had  been  then,  for  the  first  lime,  or 
if  he  specially  had  been  recjuired  to  make  this  declaration,  he  might  perhaps  have 
reason  to  complain ;  but,  in  the  oath  of  abjuration,  the  Protestant  was  called  upon 
to  make  the  same  declaration,  for  he  was  called  upon  to  declare  that,  ''  All  the.<e 
things  he  did  plainly  and  sincerely  acknowledge,  and  swear  according  to  the  express 
words  by  him  spoken,  and  according  to  the  plain  sense  and  understanding  of  the 
same  words,  without  any  equivocation,  mental  evasion,  or  secret  reservation  what- 
soever." If  then,  there  were  any  disparagement  to  the  party  who  took  the  Catholic 
oath,  there  wiis,  at  any  rate,  the  sa:ne  dibparagement  to  the  party  who  took  the 
Protestant  oath.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  then  entered  into  considerable 
details,  into  which  he  did  not  intend  to  follow  him.  I'he  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  told  the  House,  that  he  did  not  clearly  understand  what  was  meant  by  the 
terms,  *'  Protestant  religion,  and  Protestant  government,  as  by  law  established.'* 
Now,  again,  if  those  terms  had  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  the  act  of  18*i9, 
there  might  have  been  some  foundation  for  the  remark ;  but  what  was  the  oath  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  himself  taken,  in  common  with  every  other  Irish 
barri.ster,  in  order  to  exempt  himself  from  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws  ?  These 
were  the  wonls  of  the  oath,  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  1793.  [The  right  hon. 
baronet  read  the  oath,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  called 
upon  to  swear,  that  "  They  would  not  exerci.^te  any  privilege  which  they  might  de- 
rive from  their  situation  to  disturb  and  weaken  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
Protestant  government,  as  by  law  established  within  these  realms."]  E\ery  Roman 
Catholic  now  at  the  bar  had  taken  that  oath ;  and  he  was  very  much  mistaken  if 
that  oath  had  not  been  drawn  up  with  the  privity  and  consent  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves.  Kvcr}'  word  in  that  oath  had  been  carefully  and  maturely  considered, 
and  Catholic  lawyers,  and  Catholic  divines,  had  both  certified  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  repugnant  to  the  faith,  or  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
As  the  Roman  Catholic  Hill  was  not  passed  with  undue  precipitation,  as  it  was  un- 
der discussion  for  several  weekii,  would  it  not  have  been  more  just  if  the  hon.  and 
learneil  gentleman  had  stated  his  objections  to  this  oath  before  the  measure  of  relief 
wa.s  passed  ?  The  language  )>erpetually  nse<l,  by  the  most  zealous  and  powerful 
advocates  of  emancifiation,  by  Mr.  Grattan,  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  by  Lord  (.astle- 
reagh,  was  to  this  eiiect :—  **  Tell  us  the  dangers  which  you  anticipate  from  Catholic 
emancipation  ;  tell  us  the  securities  which  you  want  against  those  danger.*,  and  we 
will  obtain  satisfaction  for  you  from  the  Catholic  body?*'  Why,  if  the  grievance 
was  now  felt  to  be  so  afflicting,  was  it  not  stated  at  the  time?  But  the  grievance 
was  not  afflicting,  and  if  no  Roman  Catholic  had  hitherto  refused  to  accept  a  seat 
on  account  of  tlie  ditticulties  with  which  this  oath  incumbered  him,  was  it  wise  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  —  was  it  just  to  the  Protestants  of  the  empire — to  attempt  to 
di.«iturb  a  settlonient  which  both  parties  had  agreed  to  consider  as  final?  He  con- 
sidered the  motion  to  be,  in  every  point  of  view,  most  im))olitical.  He  did  not  wi^h 
to  introduce  any  acrimony  into  this  discussion — he  was  always  anxious  to  avoid  any 
thing  like  iKTs'onality ;  but  he  could  not  help  recalling  to  the  recollection  of  the 
Hou.«ie,  that  when  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  returned  in  1829  for  the  county 
of  Clare,  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  that  House,  and  said  in  distinct  terms,  "  L^ 
me  take  the  oaih  provided  in  the  Catholic  Relief  Rill."  The  following  were  the 
wonis  used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member: — "  Mr.  O'Connell  then  proceeded  to 
Ufidress  the  Ilouse.  He  said,  he  thought  ho  could  not  be  accused  of  affectation, 
when  he  stated  that  he  was  very  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  that  House,  and  therefore 
he  required  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  House  if  he  should  happen  to  Tiolate  them 
98— Vol.  hi. 
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lie  said,  he  was  there  to  claim  his  right  to  sit  Mid  vote  in  the  Home  as  tHe 
representative  of  the  county  of  Clare,  without  taking  the  oath  of  supremaej.    lie 
was  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  provided  hy  the  recent  statute,  entitled,  'Aa 
Act  for  the  relief  of  his  Majosty*8  Roman  Catholic  suhjects.*    He  was  desiruus  to  hi^« 
that  oath  administered  to  him,  and  of  course  must  be  prepared  to  verify  his  qiu':ili* 
cation  in  point  of  property;  and  whether  the  House  should  bo  of  opinion  ibal  be 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  the  new  oath  or  not,  he  respectfully  required  tn  \» 
aUow(*d  to  take  the  qualification  oath.     If  he  was  allowed  to  take  that  oath,  be  i: 
then  at  his  hazard  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House.     If  he  were  allowed  only  to  take 
that  oath,  he  was  content  to  run  the  risk  of  sitting  in  the  House.**     It  was  clear, 
then,  from  this  extract,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  not  at  that  tineiBj 
objections  to  urge  againi^t  the  oath;  for,  if  be  hod  entertained  such  objectioa*.  m 
could  not  have  l>cen  **  ready,'^  and  "desirous,**  to  take  it.     If  he  did  entertain  foc^ 
objections  at  that  time,  why  had  he  not  stated  them?     Why  had  he  not  brouffiit 
them  under  the  considcraiion  of  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  a  modifieallon 'if 
them  ?      Considering  the  reasons  which  had  induced  that  House,  and  still  man 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  to  accede  to  the  gpreat  measure  of  relief  in  Itf'JS*.  br 
locked  upon  it  as  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  difficulties  should  ai« 
be  found  in  the  securities  which   no   one  dreamt  of  while   the    bill  was  ondrr 
discussion.      Witli  respect  to.  the  oath  of  supremacy  taken  by  Protectants,  deoni^ 
to  any  foreign  prince,  prelate,  or  potentate,  ecclesiastical  authority  within  this  nala. 
the  hon.  and  Icarncnl  frentlenian  must  be  well  aware  that  the  purport  of  that  oath  h^ 
been  the  subjei^t  of  much  controversy.     He  mu^)t  also  be  aware,  that  there  wsti 
period  in  the  history  of  this  country,  when  Roman  Catholics  themselves  did  B«>: 
object  to  take  that  oath.     They  did  not,  of  course,  thereby  mean  to  deny  to  the  P<x» 
a  purely  spiritual  authority  over  those  who  were  willing  to  recognise  it.    All  ikJ 
they  disclaimed  was,  an  authority  sanctioned  by  law,  a  power  to  enforce  ict 
ecclesiastic  jurisdiction  or  claim  of  superiority,  but  construed  the  oath  to  mfso  t^^ 
negation  of  any  power  in  the  Pope  to  enforce  his  wishes  by  legal  process.    Ilew» 
unwilling  to  involve  the  House  in  any  theological  controversy ;  but  he  restsd  bf 
objection  to  this  discussion,  partly  on  the  grounds  of  feeling,  and  partly  on  prindplr 
Considering  that  no  practical  grievance  had  arisen  from  this  •ath, — recoUstliiir  iC 
tiiat  passed  in  18*i!),  when  so  many  persons  were  reconciled  to  Catholic  emaneipaiHa. 
under  the  impression  that  these  oaths  gave  to  the  state  some  deg^ree  of  securitr— lai 
fearing  that  now  to  break  faith  with  them  would  have  the  effect  of  checkintr'sU^'- 
position  in  future  to  liberal  concession,  he  roust  resist  the  disturbance  of  a  settlenn: 
solemnly  made  only  five  years  back. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  and  the  motion  was  ultimately  withdi 
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Mr.  (luulbnrn,  afler  briefly  atlverting  to  the  Commission  appointed  in  l'^.^ 
en({uire  into  the  Insst  means  of  effecting  a  reduction  of  the  Unions  of  l^»hA  *>! 
to  the  riTommendation  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  to  give  up  to  the  trw?& 
incumbents  of  each  parish  the  amount  of  its  revenue,  alluded  to  the  fact  of  sf^c  .< 
one  of  the  commissioners  having  been  api)ointcil  to  the  vacant  deanvrv  of  U-«^ 
The  hon.  gentleman  then  proceede<l  to  state  that  the  said  rccnmmendation  had  mi 
even  Ik^^'u  tbrnight  of  upon  the  appointment  of  the  present  IX-aii,  and  conrlodcdb* 
moving  ^*  Tliat  an  liumble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  humbW  prsTivki 
Majesty  tt)  give  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  Eccksite^a 
Kn()uirv,  respecting  the  deaneries  of  Down  and  Kaphoe,  expressed  in  the  KeMti' 
July  l.i  1831." 

Sir  IlonLKT  Peel  sjiid  :  If  I  know  any  thing  of  the  right  hon.  SecivCarr  fcr^ 
Colonies — if  I  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  his  character,  and  of  thr'a^sn^ 
and  feelings  by  which  his  public  conduct  is  influenced — I  have  no  heMfiMi^d  a 
saying,  that  had  he  btH.*n  aware  of  the  recommendation  of  the  commitMJM'* 
respecting  the  deanery  of  Down,  he  would  sooner  have  cut  off  his  right  hand  ite 
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have  signed  the  appointment  of  the  son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  ta  that 
deanery.  I  belieye  it  to  be  impossible,  that  eentlemen  filling  high  official  situations 
abould  not  occasionally  be  betrayed  into  inadvertencies  in  the  filling  up  of  appoint- 
ments ;  and  the  more  assiduously  they  attend  to  public  business,  the  more  likely  are 
they  to  act  inadvertently  upon  particular  occasions  in  the  disposal  of  their  patronage. 
If  gentlemen  were  to  be  arraigned  for  this  as  a  crime,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all 
safety  for  men  in  office.  Well,  then,  this  appointment  to  the  deanery  of  Down  has 
been  made— that  act  is  irrevocable ;  but  the  appointment  ought  to  be  revokedy  in 
order  to  give  due  authority  to  the  Crown,  and  confidence  to  the  commission  yoa 
bave  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  many  great  obiects  connected  with  tha 
established  Church  in  Ireland.  I  will  enumerate  certain  ucts,  which  will  convinoa 
the  llouse  that  this  appointment  ought  to  be  revoked.  I  have  most  implicit  eon* 
fidence  in  what  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  has  stated.  I  hope  my  right' 
hon.  friend  will  not  press  his  motion  to  a  division.  If  he  do,  however,  I  shall 
eertainly  feel  myself  called  upon  to  vote  with  him.  But  when  I  have  stated  a  few 
facts,  I  am  sure  the  right  hon.  secretary  will  feel,  that  in  order  to  support  the  ooo- 
fidence  of  the  commissioners,  and  indeed  of  the  country,  some  other  step  should  bo 
taken  which  would  render  it  imperative  upon  the  Lord-liratenant  of  Ireland  to 
dissolve  these  unions  without  loss  of  time.  There  has  long  been  a  general  eapresdon 
of  feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  that  one  of  the  great  evils  of  Ireland  is  the 
existence  of  these  unions,  devolving  upon  one  individual  the  duties,  or  rather  Uio 
emoluments,  of  very  large  districts.  Every  one,  I  believe,  has  felt  tlie  necesslhr  of 
dissolving  these  unions,  and  a  commission  was  in  consequence  appointed  to  consider 
in  what  way  they  could  best  be  dissolved.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  was  ona 
of  those  commissioners  who  made  this  report.  Acting  on  these  principles,  aad 
always  supposing  that  no  dissolution  of  the  unions  would  be  effected  so  as  to  ii 


with  the  vested  rights  of  existing  incumbents,  but  supposing  generally,  if  not  imi* 
versally,  that  the  dissolution,  if  desirable,  would  be  carried  mto  efl^  at  the  earlieat 

Cible  period  consistently  with  the  observance  of  those  rights,  the  commissioner! 
),  in  the  annexed  schedules,  recorded  their  opinion,  that  out  of  the  110  nnioM 
atated  to  exist,  the  dissolution  of  sixty- one  is  most  practicable  and  fit.  TIm 
commissioners,  at  the  same  time,  most  properly  protecting  the  interest  of  the  presanl 
incumbents,  state,  '*  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  of  opinion,  that,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  parishes  of  Down,  a  dissolution  would  be  practicable,  in  wUeli 
the  commissioners  concur."  Secondly,  **>  The  bishop  thinks,  that  conveaienee  woidd 
be  likely  to  result  from  the  dissolution,  by  placing  the  ministers  of  the  several 
parishes  generally  in  a  situation  of  greater  resfieetability,  mithoot  diminishUig  the 
incomes  and  dignities  of  the  see.''  Thev  afterwards  stsZte,  that  the  period  at  whieh 
it  is  proposed  to  effect  the  alteration,  is  the  next  avoidanee  of  the  deanery,  thatbeinf 
the  earliest  period  at  which  the  dissolution  would  be  practicable.  The  eiisting 
interest  expires,  a  vacancy  takes  place,  the  deanery  of  a  eertain  onion  of  parishst 
l>ecomcs  vacant,  and  the  man  placed  in  that  union  is  the  sod  of  one  of  the  eooh* 
missioners.  Why,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  this  point,  when,  after  aneh  a 
direct  and  explicit  recommendation,  an  immediate  relative  or  one  of  the  eommissjoimn 
is,  on  the  first  avoidance  of  the  livmg,  on  the  very  first  vacancy  that  ooenrs,  Ui  be 
the  individual  selected  to  fill  the  appointment.  The  appointment,  however,  has  taken 
place ;  it  would  be  very  unjust,  I  dare  say,  with  reference  to  the  respectable  la* 
dividual  who  fills  this  office,  to  recall  that  appointment,  as  lie  lias  vacated  other 
appointments  of  equal  value;  but  this  I  do  say,  for  the  sake  of  snpportiDg  the 
authority  of  the  Crown,  by  the  authority  of  the  comroissionors,  let  the  Crown  give 
this  individual  the  first  preferment  of  an  eouivalent  value  that  may  beeome  vaeantt 
let  them  nut  injure  existing  interesu,  but  do  let  them  take  the  first  opportmiity  et 
carrying  into  efiiect  a  recommendation,  the  second  name  appended  to  wUeh  is  tfat 
name  of  Lord  Plunket. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  having  explained,  themotion,  after  a  short  disemrion,  WM 
withdrawn. 
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HERTFORD  BOROUGH  DISFRANCHISE^MENT. 

Marcu  11,  1834. 

Mr.  Bemal  maved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  rcadinff  of  tlus  BilL 
Lord  Granville  Somerset  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  A  NNod 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Sir  Robekt  Peel  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  amendment  which  had  jnst  bem 
moved  by  his  noble  friend  near  him.     Two  reports  had  been  presented  upon  ihi« 
borough  to  the  House  by  a  committee,  which  he  was  btftind  to  say  had  takes  i 
very  fair  and  impartial  view  of  the  subject  into  which  it  had  been  appointed  to  ex- 
amine.    He  should  therefore  testify  his  respect  to  that  committee,  bj  giving  hi« 
support  to  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.    He  would  take,  however,  that  opportuniiT 
of  saying,  that  if  treating  amounted  to  bribery,  or  if  proof  of  treating  were  to  he 
considered  as  equivalent  to  proof  of  corruption,  half  the  boroughi  in  the  couDtnr 
might — nay,  must  be— disfranchised.     He  thought  that  some  attempt  ought  Co  be 
made  by  law  to  deiine  what  treating  was.     The  practice  of  giving  59,  refreshmec! 
tickets  tu  electors  of  the  lower  orders,  had  prevailed  in  the  borough  which  be  had 
the  honour  to  repre:sent   for  more  than  a  century;    indeed,    he  might  say.  rvtf 
since  it  was  made  a  borough,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     Yet  he  believcti  \z 
all  that  time,  even  when  party  spirit  was  at  the  highest,  that  there  had  never  been 
a  shilling  given  to  any  elector  corruptly  as  the  price  of  a  vote.     There  never  Kad 
been  an  impression  in  the  country  that  there  was  any  thing  corrupt  in  giving  la 
elector  a  5s.  ticket  for  a  sup|x>r.     It  was  not  thought  corrupt  for  a  candidate  !> 
invite   the  respectable  electors   to   meet  him,  and  to  give  them  a  dinner  ubii'h 
cost  X2  or  £3  a- bend;  and  that  being  the  case,  he  thought  that  there  couM  \* 
no  harm   in   the  electors  of  a  lower  class  arguing  thus: — *'  If  you,  the  caiai- 
date,  will   not  admit  us   into  your  company  in  your  social  moments,  give  us  it 
least  the  means  of  enjoying  the  festivities  of  the  election.*^      Of  course  hr  w 
speaking  of  what  occurred  after  the  election;  still,  if  the  House  sanctioncJ  foi'i 
proccinlings,    it   was    impossible    not   to  see  that  it  opened   wide   the  dour  to 
every  species  of  corruption.     He  hoped  that,  in  the  bill  wiiich  waa  to  be  intivdu.'Yd 
upon   this  subject,  due  care  would  be  taken  to  g^rd  agunst   the  daogrr  t'^ 
which   the  freedom   of    election   was    exposed  on  this  score.      Looking  at  lit 
tenor  of  the  evidence  collected  by  the  committee,  he  must  say,  that  he  wx«  a  i 
])repared  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  all  the  electors  of  the  lower  class  at  il«r.- 
ford.     At  the   same  time  he  must  sav  that  no  speculative  ideas  of  eipa^coey. 
no  theoretical  notions  of  reform,  would  induce  him  to  disfranchise  the  lower  clstf 
of  electors  without  delinquency  being  proved  against  them.     He  found  that  the 
committee  entertained  the  opinion,  that  the  lower  class  of  electors  at  Hertlbd 
had  participated  in  the  corruption  which  they  said  prevailed  there.     He  hai  ci- 
aniined  the  evidence  which  bore  upon  that  point  with  great  attention,  bat  it 
present  he  was  inclined  to  suspend  his  opinion.     Though  he  supported  the  lecvaii 
reading  of  the  bill,  he  must  say  that  he  could  not  assent  to  the  bill  as  it  stood  tf 
present.     lie  could  not  assent  to  that  part  of  it  which  propo^ied  an  exteonioB  t>( 
the  constituency.     He  found,  that  there  were  in  the  borough  430  respcctabk  £'^^* 
householder:*.    [Mr.  Henry  L.  Bulwer:  No,  not  rcsitectable.l    Did  the  uon.  .-ncn^r 
mean  to  i<ay  that  the  constituency  provided  by  the  reform  bill  was  not  re»pectsb>. 
and    that   the   bill  proceeded  upon  a  false  assumption?     Besides  these  490  l\^ 
householder^,    tliere   were    120  freemen,   whom  the  report    acquitted   of  eum^ 
turn.     Wlien  he  found  in  a  borough,  where  lax  practices  prcvuikt),  300  voCen  «be 
were  aduiitted  to  be  incorrupt,  he  mn>t  say,  that  it  was  hard  to  visit  suchasiia- 
ber  of  electors,   who   were   exempt   from   blame,  with  the  peuultics  mhich  oof* 
only  to  attiieh  to  pruilt.     The  borough  of  Hertford  hod  now  a  constitueocv  of  '^ 
electors  exempt   from  all  blame.     Why  should  they  one  and    all    be  mulcted  i' 
their  fair  inflnence  in  the  representation,  by  calling  in  the  |)onplc  of  Ware  sr^ 
Hoddesdon  to  share  that  influence  with  them.     Again,  the  limits  of  the  bt^rt-c»t 
<»f  nertfonl  were  extended  by  the  ri'fonn  hill.     The  lirst  reform-  bill  disfranekiii^ 
all    the  inhabitant^   save  the  XI 0   householders.     The   pitvent   reform  bill  c«c- 
templated   the  same   ixtei.t  of    disfranchisement  at  a   period   not   very 
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for  the  scotHind-lot  voten  and  the  freemen  were  onljr  to  retain  tli^  Totes  during 

life.    Id  point  of  (act,  therefore,  the  reform  bill  contemplated  the  borough  of 

Hertford  being  left  with  about  400  electors.     Why,  then,  should  the  House  go 

beyond  the  reform  bill  now?    He  objected  .il^o  to  this  bill  in  its  present  form, 

because,  in  reality,  it  gave  five  members  to  the  county  of  Hertford.    The  new 

borough  of  Hertford,  as  formed  by  this  bill,  would  constitute  a  small  county ;  for 

ten  agricultural  parishes  were,  he  saw,  to  be  added  to  Uie  borough  of  Hertford.    It 

was  often  said  in  that  House,  that  the  agricultural  interests  was  already  too  strong 

for  the  interest  of  the  towns ;  and  yet,  supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  the  House 

was  now  going  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  agricultural  interest  by  adding  two 

members  to  it,  and  by  Hubtracting  two  from  the  interest  of  the  towns.    The  men  of 

Ware  had  entered  Hertford  with  bludgeons  to  control  an  election  in  which  they  had 

DO  concern,  and,  so  far  from  punishing  them,  the  House  was  now  going  to  reward  them 

fur  it,  bv  investing  them  with  the  elective  frdnchise.     He  conjured  hon.  members  to 

leave  ^  are  where  it  was ;  for  he  thought  that  the  including  parts  of  counties  in 

towns,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  representation  of  towns,  was  a  praetlee 

highly  objectionable. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  Sir  James  Seirlett  having  addressed  tho 
House;  the  amendment  was  negatived;  the  Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  the  issue  of 
ttic  writ  ordered  to  be  further  suspended  till  March  20tb. 
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Mr.  Cluy  presented  a  petition  from  the  parish  of  St  George,  in  the  eonntyof 
Middlesex,  complaining  of  the  institution  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  as  being  at 
\ariance  with  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution. 

In  reference  to  s«>ine  remarks  by  Sir  Samuel  Whalley,  that  the  committee  whidi 
had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  constitution,  management,  and  ezpenditufii 
of  the  police  had  not  been  fairly  formed — neither  of  the  members  for  Westminster 
bavin^f  been  appointed  on  that  'committee, — 

8ia  RoDRBT  Pbrl  reminded  the  House,  that  the  committee  liad  been  appointed  it 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex;  and,  as  to  its  compoaition,  he 
was  sure  there  couUl  be  no  objection  to  placing  upon  it  ^tlwr  of  the  hon.  memboii 
or  any  other  hon.  member  who  expressed  a  desire  to  be  npon  it.  But  he  hoped  tlw 
House  would  sacpend  its  judgment,  both  upon  the  expense  and  the  adminhtratlea 
of  the  metropolitan  police,  till  the  report  of  the  committee  was  made.  It  WM 
denounced  as  an  expensive  force;  but  the  term  ^expensive**  was  relativa,  and,  la 
order  to  find  out  its  value  in  the  present  case,  tliey  most  first  enquire  whetlier  tto 
number  of  the  men  employetl  was  g^rcater  than  was  neeestarr  to  proserve  the  peaea 
of  the  metropolis.  They  must  next  ascertain  whether  their  orsiB  was  too  expeiisfv«| 
or  the  pay  higher  than  it  ought  to  be ;  or  whether  it  was  made  a  sonroe  of  patronm*i 
which  he  was  sure  it  was  not,  the  object  being  to  seenre  as  eflleient  pertom  aa 
possible.  If  it  should  be  found  upon  enquinr,  that  efficient  men  could  be  seenmd 
for  less  pay,  he  was  sure  there  could  be  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  oommittee  to 
maintain  it  at  its  present  amount  At  the  same  time,  he  must  observe^  that  it  wit 
exceedingly  desirable  that  the  pay  should  be  such  as  to  preserve  them  from  tho 
necessity  of  enlisting  only  scamps  into  the  service.  The  police  ought  to  be  men  of 
respectability,  for  they  were  intrusted  with  tlie  disohaigo  of  a  verv  great  and  most 
important  dutv,  and  were  often  called  upon  to  exerdso  eonelderablo  diierstlon.  It 
was  essential,  he  thought,  that  the  government  abonld  be  r»qionriUe  for  thedireetlon 
of  the  police,  which  it  could  not  be  if  the  paroefalal  authorities  wwe  permitted  to 
interfere  with  it.  Indeed,  if  that  took  pbee.  all  the  rsfpmisibiUty  wonM  be  destroyed! 
for  the  commissioners  could  not  be  responsible,  tiba  government  conid  not  be  r^ 
uponsible,  nor  in  times  of  commotion  or  furbnletteo  wmild  It  ba  poislbia  to  make  a 
number  of  separate  and  distinct  parochial  aathoritiei  responslDle  for  not  aetiag 
together  with  uniformity  of  purpose  and  f]kjwL  Considering,  at  the  sana  tine,  tmk 
his  Majesty's  government  defhiyad  a  porlioni  aai  tint  not  a  nnll  OMb  of  tUi  hmt^ 


il  WIS  Dot  unreasonable  for  il,  on  thai  soore.  to  ilaiin  ihi*  «.innil  which  it 
He  woulil,  liowever,  suggest  tn  Iho  noble  lurd,  lo  [ilace  upun 
gentleman  who  i'Xi>ressed  a  d^ire  to  (hat  effect,  of  coune  not  having 
had  peculiar  views  lo  obtain  an  niijust  prepoiiilerance. 
The  peliCioD  was  orilered  to  lie  un  tbe  t*ble> 
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Air.  Hutt  present«l  a  petilion  from  crrUin  l«a-dulen  mhI  oUwn.  la 
against  the  new  Kt,  dudes. 

SiB  RoBEBT  Pbsl  «ud,  there  cnuld  ictireel)'  bo  a  lubjnt^t  of  ptMar 
broiigbt  under  the  on^idcnition  of  the  Ilouw.  tiun  that  whldi  luil  iMra  isunaaa 
by  tho  preseiilalion  of  this  petilion.  Tbe  Houiu  was  di*euf«iti(t  »bu  «•*  k  b 
the  fiilure  duly,  und  the  mixle  of  Icvjing  il,  on  uti  arlide  uf  gUMMl ouvui^liaA 
nrbkh  }ield«l  lust  year  a  revenue  of  ^3,1(00,000 — a  »oum  at  mtama  trtkk 
was  c^iillccied  at  lew  expense  than  any  other,  and  impnird  k  i^Ibr  biffl^  ■■ 
the  public  than  any  ntber  tax  of  onc-llviid  iu  amount.  Thry  wrr*  abnot  M  ttj  t 
must  important  experioent  witli  re;poct  to  tlio  niwie  In  wlucb  thax  dntjml* 
ftiliiro  lo  bo  collected.  Let  the  Uouti?  brnr  in  mind,  that  hr  [he  ii^iili<«i 
Iklmnt  to  be  adopted,  lea  cnuld  be  imporicd  into  any  potlioa  uf  in«  fcinpliwi.  iM 
tho  Hoiiie  also  rccvtleci,  tlint  this  was  an  artiale,  th*  Bianuot  nf  trrcome  AiM 
frum  wliich  was  sul^ecl  to  the  g'r«lte?^t  pasirible  flurtmllaiM.  PrctiuM  !■  tti 
allertilion  of  the  ie:i-ilutie»  tnaile  by  Mr.  i'lii,  In  17H4,  a  groat  pnta  rfib 
t«as  imported  into  this  enuntry  wa>  emu^RW.  To  ftOofa  «g  exhort  did  Am 
practice  of  smug-glin;  pntMl,  that  Mr.  I'itt  found  il  noMusuy  la  totradMltki 
ouminutation  acl,  in  ord«r  lo  put  il  down  i  fur  at  that  period  I3,aW.0W  Bk  it 
tvu  were  coDfumed  in  tho  IlnitMl  Kini^om.  itnd  yet  bat  .'■.SOO.OOO  Ite.  gf  m 
vere  fumished  by  the  East-India  Cuinpoiiy,  llie  rrsl  being  Mwuml  by  llltfiltaM 
ni«an«.  The  d'lty  on  tr>a,  at  titac  umvl  sm»<int«d  to  belwvnn  £najim  ad 
XSOO.OOO;  but  in  order,  if  passible,  In  prevent  ■niug]^ln<{,  Mr.  PitI  duMwMlti 
duty  to  such  a  degree,  ns  to  have  only  X170,OIXI  ro<raniui  vAUyeud  on  ite  hMk 
Wa»  ll  wise,  then,  when  tliey  were  un  the  evw  uf  a  grvM  raneriidMl  (a  AtaUl 
lr«dfi  to  China,  lo  adhere  lo  Ibat  pliann  in  lliu  f ca-iluliea  whi«fa  wa*  liilirJiwd  k 
a  Commiilee  of  Supply  on  the  Ifiih  ofAii^iMi — in  ttm,  in  ih«  >lc^f<4«j^  wtoatk 
dntjea  uf  the  legislaturo  bad  devolved  upon  a  very  imoll  nuit>b«r  of  lbs  MiaA* 
of  that  House?  Who  cuuld  deny,  that  tiie  measure  whieh  nan  now  ptvM^^tfc 
MaJGily'i  government,  was  a  bszardouH  o\[<eriu](>nlP  Frm-trads  mig^  P*^^ 
counteract  all  the  disadvantages  iociduntal  lo  tite  prnpowd  aheraiioui  but  X  biM* 
of  peculiar  imporUnce,  coir  that  thr  tcgiilaturo  knew  ihn  Janum  by  vhU  ip 

KnpoRed  STslem  was  beset,  and  was  nwar«of  tlie  contplii-aliiini  t^  wfaieb  Itwril 
attended— to  see  Ibat  no  FFgulations  were  aduiilvd  which  «era  imk  pMAdlfibqh 
which  did  not  exclude  cvnry  Umplation  tu  fraud,  and  whieh  dM  onl  ni«nai,«  b 
aa  possible,  the  injurious  cooKquences  of  »taitgg\inif.  Tb«  onbU  lord  sitfd.  IM  ttt 
cfftfot  of  the  inlendrd  plan  would  be  to  loner  the  rate  of  duly  «a  lfa»  tea  wiri^lfc 
pmirer  elnsses,  and  lo  ruise  The  amount  of  dnty  on  that  vonuinicd  b?  Um  tU  '' 
"IB  eertoinly  a  pUu^ilil*  and  -  -• ■  "—■■-"—•  '-  '- '  •--  -»-  -       •     ■ 


Uiat  the  ai 


tt  of  the  revenue 


a  strong  ar^ment  in  fatiuir  of  fevyiw  nob  •  M}< 
e  necessary  to  be  ralwd,  wa*  ap|M>nb«3  to  Hiibm- 


i 


at  the  dUTervnt  classes  by  whom  this  article  was  eon^uninlV    i|«  vrtoilt 
however,  that  tlia  mwuure  of  the  noMe  lord  would  have  lltal  «(fcct.      B«  m 
llie  liberty  of  sUling,  for  the  information  of  Ibusegenllemaa  BuLenai 
Ua^lradu,  tb«  principle  uikiq  which  the  «cale  of  ilulim  UxhI  by  lbs  m 
rtigulalrd.     Uereafler  a  duty  of  \m.  M.  por  pound  was  tu  be  Va^Ui  oa 
an  ad  tud-irtm,  but  a  liinl  duty :  1*.  2d.  an  cnnitau.  and  3«.  on  liw  ~ 
tiftiiui.    Thoo  dulic«  werf  tiled  nu  llie  supposition  that  thn>»  toM  mt 
cnnhuuitot  by  the  lower,  the  niiddle,  atiil  ihe  higher  elaa«  of  MieiMf .     _  . 
tin  thcw  teas  were  juiid  exxelly  in  the  way  Msiunvd  h*lh«  pntpMonof  tfeb 
there  nught  b«  souie  j^ruundi  for  calling  upon  ihe  Iuum  la  ~       •    -    -■ 


tfebaiM  I 
than*  j 
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lions.  The  truth  of  this  assumption,  however,  he  altogether  denied.  There  was  a 
ditTerence  of  8^.  in  the  pound  made  between  the  lower  and  the  intermediate  doncrip- 
tion  of  tea<t,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  said,  of  benefiting  the  poorer  portion  of  the 
community.  From  levying  the  duty  in  that  way,  it  must  be  presumed  that  tlie 
poorer  classes  con^mcd  the  worst  description  of  tea.  In  contradiction  to  that 
assertion,  he  would  only  ask  an  hon.  member  to  enquire  of  those  retail  dealers  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  places  inhabited  by  the  working  classes,  what 
description  of- teas  were  generally  bought  by  that  portion  of  the  people,  and  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  was  satisfied  he  would  Hnd  that  it  was  not  tea  of  the  worst  quality 
which  was  consumed  by  that  class  of  the  community.  It  was^an  incontestable  fact, 
that  the  ({uantity  of  bad  teas  sold  by  them  bore  no  proportion  to  those  of  a  superior 
quality;  and  that  for  every  chest  of  bohca  sent  from  their  stores,  100  chests  of  congou 
were  purchased.  Take  Ireland  for  example,  as  a  country  in  which  it  was  said  the 
greatest  poverty  prevailed.  He  would  not  venture  to  say  what  exact  proportion  the 
consumption  of  good  and  bad  tea  bore  in  that  country  to  each  other;  but  this  fact 
he  would  state,  without  any  difficulty,  that  the  quantity  of  congou  sold  in  that 
country  far  exceeded  that  of  bohca.  To  show  still  further  the  fallacy  of  this  assump- 
tion, he  would  merely  state  the  declaration  of  the  East-India  Company  themselves, 
at  their  hat  sale,  to  show  that  congou  tea  was  consumed  by  the  great  mass  of  society. 
The  quantities  of  this  description  of  tsa  sold  were-^ 

Bohea 1.500,000  lbs. 

Congou 5,654,000 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  from  this  statement,  that  the  noble  lord.  Instead  of 
iK^towing  a  l)oon  on  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  would,  by  his  project  of  a 
fixed  rate  of  duty,  materially  increase  the  price  of  those  teas  generally  consumed  by 
the  population  of  this  country,  lie  would,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  call  tho 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  statement  of  the  teas  sold  by  the  East-India  Company, 
consisting  of  the  first  class  of  bohea  and  common  cungou,  during  tho  last  three  years. 
It  was  as  follows: — 

In  1831,  the  finest  bohea 3,300,000  lbs, 

common  congou  tea 7,700,000 

In  1832,  the  finest  bohea 3,620,000 

common  congou    8,183,000 

In  1833,  the  finest  bohea 3,404,000 

common  congou 9,116,000 

Notwithstanding  so  large  a  consumption,  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  the  differ* 
cnce  of  price  at  the  sales  was  not  above  \^d.  in  the  pound.  What  was  it  they  were 
now  about  to  do?  It  was  proposed  to  niake  a  difference  in  the  duty  of  8rf.  |)er  \h, 
on  these  two  classes  of  tea.  What  would  be  the  consequence!*  A  direct  encourage- 
ment would  he  given  to  the  consumption  of  a  bad  article.  What  was  the  course 
pursiu'd  by  the  Kast -India  Company  with  regard  to  bad  teas?  Why,  they  destro^'ed 
all  toas  of  a  very  iinotior  quality,  because  thev  were  of  opinion  that,  if  the  article 
wore  broiifrlit  into  discralit,  and  strong  prejudices  entertained  against  it  on  thcimrt 
of  the  public,  its  extensive  use  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  seriously  cndang^ered. 
It  would  iH^romo.  under  the  propoMHl  regulations,  the  decided  advantage  of  China  to 
.«end  an  inferior  article  into  this  country.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  fine  closs  of 
bohea,  as  had  l>oen  proved  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  London,  in  the 
uble  speech  which  he  addressed  to  the  House,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  should  be  glad  to 
know  how  it  was  |)ossible  to  distinguish  it  fn)ni  congou  ?  The  plant  was  the  same, 
ond  the  diflerence  in  quality  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  both  kitids 
were  i^rown.  It  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  inspectors  appointed,  not  ahme 
in  the  port  of  London,  where  persons  of  long  experience  might,  pcrhaiw,  snccecd  in 
discovering  the  difference  between  these  two  leaves,  but  in  every  p«)rt  into  which 
teas  could,  under  the  recent  change,  be  imported ;  so  that  to  the  opinion  of  an 
inspector,  in  one  of  the  outports  of  Scotland,  was  to  Ix'  left  the  decision  of  fixing  the 
rate  of  duty,  >\hich  might  often  involve  a  question  of  the  highest  im()ortance  to  the 
trader.  Suppose  nn  inspector,  though  an  honest  man,  desirous  to  increase  the 
revenue,  and  that,  for  that  purpose,  he  should  fix  a  higher  rote  of  duty  than  he  wv 
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justified  in  imposing,  what  protection,  in  such  a  case,  had  the  honert  dealer  agiuut 
such  a  decision  ?  If,  for  instance,  a  vessel  from  China  were  to  bring*  20,000  cheiu 
of  tea,  each  weighing  80  lbs.,  it  might  make  no  less  a  diifereace  than  SSOfiOO,  ic- 
cording  as  the  duty  were  paid  uf>on  the  tea,  as  bohea  or  as  congou.  Thii  was,  per* 
haps,  an  extreme  case ;  but  it  showed  the  {Kiwer  which  they  were  about  to  rite  to 
the  inspectors  at  the  different  ports.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  was  annual  to 
try  this  pbn,  which  he  pn){>osed  a«:  an  ex^ieriment.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  maimaiocd, 
however,  thut  they  ought  not  to  incur  a  risk  which  involved  auch  serious  eooM- 
quences,  without  well  considering  the  practicability  and  the  policy  of  canying  Ik* 
system  into  execution.  The  whole  Hystem  was,  in  his  mind,  so  complicated,  ami  the 
danger  to  the  revenue  would  be  so  great,  that  he  besoagbt  the  House  noCloomas  it 
a  hasty  conclusion  on  a  measure  which  professed  to  bestow  a  benefit  oa  one  portioa 
of  the  people,  but  was,  in  reality,  fraught  with  the  most  peroicious  couseqaness  ti 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

Lord  Althorp  then  moved  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  GomouUee  of  Sappiv, 
and  the  debate  was  adjourned. 


RUSSLVN  AND  TURKISH  TREATIES. 
Mabch  17,  1834. 

Mr.  Shiel,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  most  eloquent  speech,  moved  an  Address  to  kt« 
Majesty,  praying  *^  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  thai  copies  of  ssj 
treaties  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  since  the  year  1833,  and  of  any  eorrespoodssee 
between  the  English,  Russian,  and  Turkish  governments,  respecting  those  trnstiw 
be  laid  before  tiie  House.** 

Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  seconded  the  motion. 

Viscount  rulmerston.  Colonel  Davies,  and  Colonel  Evans  having  addressed  tbr 
House. — 

Sir  Uoukrt  Pkrl  said,  that  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  affiurs,  wosid 
liave  nuide  a  speech  much  more  satibfactory  to  his  mind,  if  the  noble  lord  had  laid. 
that,  acting  on  his  own  responsibility  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  he  had  tbouf  ht  it 
hU  duty  to  n^t'use  the  papers  called  for,  without  assigning  any  other  reason  for  thil 
refusal,  than  tliat  in  his  opinion  their  production  would  be  mjurious  to  the  pobiie 
service.  He  wished  t)u*  noble  lord  had  acted  npon  the  principle  of  the  advice  oeec 
given  by  Lord  Mansfield  to  a  military  governor  of  one  of  our  West-Iodia  IslaDd«. 
who  had  tu  pronounce  his  judgment  on  some  cases  in  his  character  of  chanesQoraf 
the  colony — '^  Give  your  decisions,"  suid  the  noble  lord,  **  but  by  no  means  tmt 
yourself  with  explaining  the  reasons  on  which  your  decision  is  founded.**  Iftbf 
nohli^  lonl  had  taken  that  advice,  and  had  abstained  from  giving  his  reasons  fcr 
refusing  the  papers  callcHi  for  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  he  would  have  dose 
much  better  than  by  making  a  speech.  The  noble  lord  had  complimented  the  boa 
and  learned  gentleman's  speech  as  eloquent,  ingeniou*,  and  humorous ;  there  vw 
yet  another  epithet  that  he  might  have  t)estowed  upon  it,  for  he  might  have  esM 
it  un  unanswered  speech.  Whether  it  was  unanswerable  or  not  he  would  not  pre- 
tend to  decide,  but  certainly  it  was  left  unanswered,  llie  noble  lord  said,  it  W4* 
not  fair  to  call  upon  his  ^lajesty's  government  to  give  the  House  infomalioa  as 
the<c  ])onding  negotiation^,  and  proilueo  the  last  despatch,  to  see  if  it  were  propcrij 
answeriNl.  But  what  had  been  the  course  taken  by  the  House?  Had  it  prtNcd 
for  information?  lie  must  say,  that  never  had  any  representative  body  been  k^ 
more  in  the  dark  tlian  that  Hou<e  on  foreign  atTairs,  ami  never  did  one  show  hhr 
forbearance.  Why,  was  it  iir>t  notorious  that  the  knowledge,  imperfect  as  it  «sl 
winch  we  ha  1  ob^iined  of  the^e  im|iortant  matters,  had  been  gleaned  fromdefaateiia 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  from  extracts  from  foreign  newspapen?  V« 
this  a  state  in  which  to  leave  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this  eoaatrv  os 
niatti^rs  in  which  the  coimtrv  was  so  deeply  interested?  He  would  couie  toKki 
reasons  on  which  the  noble  ford  had  grounded  his  refusal,  and  certainly  he  m^ 
bay,  that  though  he  might  not,  under  some  circumstances,  feel  disposed  to  witlifaBtf 
his  assent  from  the  noble  1ord*s  refusal,  had  he  assigned  no  reason  for  it  bsyvallk 
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fitft,  that  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  grant  them ;  yet  when  he  examined  the  reasone 
auigned  by  the  noble  lord,  he  could  by  no  means  concur  with  him,  that  they  weiv 
■och  as  would  justify  the  course  he  had  taken.  The  noble  lord  sidd,  first,  that  in 
Matters  which  were  still  pending,  it  would  not  be  iair  to  minbters  to  call  upon  them 
to  produce  a  copy  of  their  last  despatches ;  but,  he  would  ask,  was  that  a  correct 
▼iew  of  the  case  as  it  stood  K  Were  thc^  to  wait  for  the  required  information 
till  the  whole  a&ir  should  be  finally  settled  r  But  if  that  were  to  be  so,  how  long 
might  they  not  have  to  wait  before  they  could  form  their  opinion  as  to  what  was 
going  forward  ?  The  second  objection  of  the  noble  kml  was,  that  such  informatioa 
eould  not  be  called  for  by  the  House  without  casting  blame  on  ministers.  This  be 
most  beg  lesYC  to  deny.  The  goTomment  called  on  the  House  to  Tote  the  estimates 
for  our  military  and  maritime  force ;  those  estimates  had  been  already  in  great  part 
▼oted,  and  surely  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  say,  that  the  House  might  a^k  fbr 
some  explanation  as  to  our  relations  with  other  states,  and  the  relations  existlim 
between  some  of  those  states,  as  they  might  aflfect  us,  without  meaning  thmby  to 
east  any  blame  on  the  government.  Could  any  intention  to  east  such  Uame  be  fiur^ 
implied  from  the  very  natural  desire  of  that  House  to  know  how  this  coontry  was 
situated  with  respect  to  the  chance  of  that  to  us  most  important  sulijeet,  a  fonfga 
European  war?  The  noble  lord  maintained,  that  no  papers  oqght  to  be  gifeo» 
because  negotiations  were  still  in  pr^^ress.  But  the  noble  lord,  sorely,  eonu  Mil 
support  that  principle.  Were  the  amirs  of  Holland  and  Belgium  vet  settled  f  Ami 
if  they  were  not,  wliat  became  of  the  rule,  that  no  papers  shonld  be  produced  till 
the  negotiations  were  at  an  end  ?  [ Visconnt  Palmerston :  A  treaty  had  been  eo&« 
eluded  in  that  case].  Yes,  but  had  that  treaty  led  to  the  final  settlement  of  the 
question  between  those  two  states  P  And  would  the  noble  lord  say,  or  had  be  said, 
that  the  House  should  have  no  papers  on  that  subject  until  the  wnole  matter  should 
be  finally  arranged  P  Were  the  affairs  of  Portugal  yet  settled,  or  had  there  been  aay 
treaty  assigned  in  that  case  P  And  yet  the  noble  lord  had  not  felt  it  his  duly  to  with- 
hold ample  explanations,  verbal  and  documentary.  IHd  that,  however,  imply  aay 
degree  of  blame  on  the  government  P  No,  it  only  showed,  that  when  aflUrs  aHwtlM 
our  reUoions  with  other  states  were  trembling  in  the  bslsAce,  the  reprsseatativw  oi 
the  people  should  know  the  exact  situation  in  which  the  country  stood.  The  nobl« 
lord  s  third  argument  was  one  which,  in  his  opbion,  went  far  to  destroy  the  vaUdily 
•f  the  two  preceding.  It  was,  that  explanations  had  been  alrsady  made  to  Qm 
government,  which  had  abated  the  fears  entertained  as  to  tibe  oljeeto  off  BQtsia» 
why,  if  that  were  the  case,  should  the  knowledge  of  such  gratii^iDg  Infarmatioo  be 
withbekl  from  that  HouseP  For,  see  the  situation  in  which  that  Hoase  was  nlaeed. 
It  was  in  possession,  no  matter  how,  of  the  knowledge,  that  a  certain  treaty,  iigailiNM 
to  England,  had  been  formed  between  Russia  and  the  Porto ;  upon  that  treatj  tba 
hon.  and  learned  member  had  ventured  to  pat  a  certain  oenstarneoon ;  and  then,  mid 
Uie  noble  lord,  *^  Oh,  you  are  mistaken;  tne  treaty,  as  appears  by  an  emlMatiQa 
which  the  government  had  had  with  Russia,  b  not  of  the  cnarMler  yon  Mivn  to  It.* 
But  what  was  the  character  of  the  treaty  the  noble  lord  did  not  expkin.  mirsly.  iff 
any  thing  could  tend  to  increase  the  probabilities  off  peaee^  a  piMnt  eo  heartlqr  to 
be  desired.  It  would  be  a  knowledge  of  that  explanatioa  whieh  Imd  eo  happi^  remofed 
the  anxiety  and  apprehension  of  his  Mijeaty*s  government.  As  the  nmtter  atoodt 
ftlie  House  had  merely  a  knowledge  of  themeasuie  whidi  bad  aaeited  the  dlmatiefae- 
tion  and  alarms  of  the  noble  lord,  and  it  was  left  to  goem  aft  the  ehaneter  off  tha 
satisfactory  and  soothing  explanation.  Sursly,  if  tiie  explaaatloni  wwe  eo  eatisfho 
tory  as  to  induce  the  noble  lord  to  dismiss  firom  his  mind  all  limr  and  ■ppffehsaiiaa 
SM  to  the  ultimate  intentions  of  Russia,  he  most  see  that  it  was  his  dnty,  aa  well 
in  point  of  policy  as  in  point  of  form,  to  pradoce  them.  Bui  than  the  noble  loid 
had  a  fourth  reason  against  granting  the  infermatlon  maved  Ibr.  The  noble  1qi€ 
aaid,  they  were  to  attend  to  toe  acta  off  fore^  powers,  and  Ml  to  Ihiir  twatlm^ 
That  was  a  novel  doctrine.  [Viscount  Pkhnerstoii  had  not  said,  tiNir  ftMaftiea»  hi* 
their  hmguage.]  Well,  their  language.  Now,  that  nigfai  be  a  v«ry  gaad  wmam 
why  the  angry  correspondence  should  be  withheld  t  baft  iOMfar  h  waa  warn  wkj^  al 
knowledge  of  the  peace-making  explanation  shonld  ha  nibNd.  Iff  tha  Ikii  laMV 
nothing  of  the  treaty  which  had  excited  the  auialf  and  Mfwhrnilan  off  hia  Mh^i 
Jeety's  government,  and  an  explaaatfoo  hid  aaemMii  wMl  liiilli  whilh  hii  •%§♦ 
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that  anxiety  and  apprehension,  he  would  readily  admit  thmt  the  trrsty,  tlw  offsDriii 
document,  ought  not  to  be  furthcoming.     He  would  say,   "  Do  not  nk»  np  Uh 
dying  embers  of  a  disagreement  which,  however  much  it  did  threaten,  now  no  loii§ffr 
exists."     But  the  present  cose  was  certainly  the  reverse.     The  Uonae  knew  of  Itat 
exciting  cause ;  and  it  was  to  be  lefl  to  rankle,  although  ao  explanation  had  oecurmi 
which  ought  to  render  it  innoxious.     **  But  then,*'  said  the  noble  lord,  **  I  think  it 
very  likely  that  the  treaty  of  July  may  never  come  into  operation.**     ^by,  the  suae 
might  be  said  of  almost  any  offensive  and  defendve  treaty.     The  noble  lord  said,  that 
a  casus  foederis  might  arise,  and  certainly  one  might  never  ari»e;  but  if  onedidanft 
— if  by  any  circumstances  England  should  be  at  war  with  Russia — would  nol  ibc 
Dardanelles,  under  this  treaty,  be  closed  against  England  ?     The  treaty  wa»  M 
made  to  operate  in  peace,  but  in  case  of  war ;  and  if  war  should  arise,  why  tbco  ibe 
noble  1  ird  would,  doubtless,  come  forward  in  that  House,  and  state  that  the  Dar- 
dunollos  were  closed,  and  that  he  (the  noble  lord)  had  proved  a  false  prophet.   Surii 
were  the  reasons  which  the  noble  lord  had  given  for  refusing^  the  informatioo  moved 
for  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member.    How  far  they  were  satisfactory  it  would  be  for 
the  House  to  judge;  but  certainly  to  him  they  bore  a  different  character  fruo  ihat 
intended  by  the  noble  lord.     At  tho  same  time,  though  the  rea»>ns  were  so  furile.  m 
the  noble  lord,  on  his  responsibility  as  a  minister,  had  stated  to  the  House,  thai  thf 
information  desired  could  not  be  granted  without  prejudice  to  the  public  service,  he 
would  concede  to  the  minis^ter  that  which  he  could  not  give  np  to  the  orator.    Hi 
might  think  the  noble  lord  a  very  inconclusive  reasoner,  but  he  would  show  tktf 
respect  to  his  dictum  as  minister  which  he  must  withhold  from  bis  logic.    Whsi 
were  the  merits  of  the  question  before  the  House?     What  had  been  the  real  coadocf 
of  Russia  with  res|)cct  to  interference  for  the  preservation  of  Turkey?     Upooihtf 
point  the  character  of  all  subsequent  proceedings  depended.     The  noble  loid  hsA 
declared  that  he,  as  a  minister  of  the  crown,  rejoiced  that  Russia  had  replied  M  dot 

3  application  of  the  Porte  for  assistance.     The  first  declantki 


power  had  done  to  the    , ,  

being  made,  it  was  useless  for  the  noble  lord  to  complain  of  the  conscqueneis  rf 
Russian  interposition.  If  the  position  of  Europe  were  such,  that,  io  onlrr  n 
protect  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  no  other  asMt- 
ance  could  be  given  but  that  which  Russia  could  aflbrd,  and  if  the  nobk  M 
rejoiced  that  Russia  was  able  to  atford  it,  ho  might  lament  the  virtual  dettmetiui  tf 
Turkish  indcpemlonce,  but  he  hud  no  right  to  accuse  Russia  as  the  cause  of  it  Ftf 
they  might  depend  upon  it,  from  the  relative  position  in  which  Russia  and  Tariff 
stood  towards  eacrh  other, — after  the  recent  war  between  those  two 


condition  to  which  Turkey  was  reduced  by  that  war— after  the  lon|p  jealom  tte 
had  prevailed  between  the  two  countries — that  the  occupation  of  Constantioopfe  hf 
Russian  troops,  even  for  a  friendly  object,  sealed  the  fate  of  Turkey  as  an  indenadfiC 
power.  Russia  might  withdraw  her  troo])s,  as  she  had  withdrawn  them,  in  ponct^ 
fulfilment  of  her  promises;  our  government  might  have  perfect  contidenee  is  il 
the  declarations  of  Uuv.>ia  ;  yet  the  fact  of  her  having  occupied  Constantinople, «wt 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  it,  was  as  decisive  a  blow  to  Turkish  indepeadcnce  »  i 
the  flag  of  Iltis^ia  now  waved  on  the  seraglio.  Hut,  said  the  noble  lord,  thegvifi^ 
nient  could  not  take  any  step  for  the  preservation  of  Turkey;  it  did  not  Kceive  isf 
formal  a))plication  from  the  Porte  for  assistance  until  August  or  September;  mi 
a  great  battle  was  won  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  July.  What  I  were,  then,  his  Maicfn-'i 
government  so  ignorant  of  what  was  pa>sing  in  the  Levant,  that  theT  must  wait  itf 
a  formal  ajiplication  from  the  Porte,  l)efo re  tendering  her  either  advice  or  asRstssei' 
When  the  nohh>  lord  saw  an  ally  of  England  falling  into  such  g^ivat  difficnltio.fl' 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  that  ally  was  of  such  vast  imponaace.  v« 
it  nero^^ary  for  the  nohK^  lord  to  have  a  certificate  delivered  in  due  fom  bv* 
ambassador,  before  he  eoidd  go  to  her  assistance?  No,  on,  that  was  not  the  reasoa.  Tte 
noble  lord  had  ^iveu  the  true  reason  why  no  step  was  taken  for  the  defence  of  Titlfv. 
All  the  dispo<ahie  fleet,  the  noble  lord  said,  wa^  oecupiini:  but  bow  occnpM?  b 
blockadin;j:  the  Tagu^  and  the  Scheldt.  That  was  why  assistance  could  not  beiinsn 
Turkey,  and  that  was  what  had  made  the  noble  lonl  rejoice  at  the  succour  afioidcdt* tiff 
Porte  by  Russia.  The  fleets  of  Kngland  were  enforcing  the  blc»ckade  of  oar  site 
thf  Dutch,  and  maintaining  neutrality* — the}'  of  course  practised  Doa-iatcrftimce- 
with  our  allies,  the  Portuguese,  in  the  Tagus;  and,  tliercfoie,  the  uMw  MM 
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thankful  to  Russia  for  rescuing  Turkey.  That  being  the  case,  all  the  rest  of  the 
conduct  of  Russia  was  natural,  and  indeed  almost  necessary.  The  indemnity  taken 
by  Russia  was  moderate,  and  in  ac^cordance  with  reason,  and  not  to  be  complained 
of  with  justice  by  the  nobk»  lord.  To  crown  the  whole,  when  the  crises  of  the  fate 
of  the  independence  of  Turkey  had  arrived,  there  was  no  British  ambassador  at 
Constantinople.  True,  there  was  one  charged  by  his  Majesty  to  fill  that  office,  and 
to  protect  the  interests  of  England  with  the  Porte;  but  winds  were  unfa?ourable, 
and  bound  him  to  the  port  of  Naples.  Although  there  was  a  British  man-of-war  in 
waiting,  yet  such  liad  been  thediilicMiIticsorthe  dangers  to  overcome,  that  the  ambas- 
sador of  his  Majesty  was  six  months  in  making  his  way  to  Constantinople.  Such  was 
the  frightful  danger  of  thosu  terrific  seas,  and  of  that  inhospitable  climate,  that  though 
the  very  cri&is  ot  tlie  fate  of  Turkey  had  arrived,  still  a  British  ambassador,  with  a 
British  mun-of- war  waiting  his  command,  could  not  dare  the  dangers  of  the  deepw 
In  other  times,  indecti,  far  ditlerent  secnes  had  been  recorded — 

"  Otiuni  Divoi  n>g:it  in  patcuti 
rri'iiyiM  A'.izaco,  Kiiiiul  atra  niibcs 
.  Cuudidit  Lunarn,  ikn^uc  ccrtu  fUlgont 
i^idera  iiautit}." 

In  the  present  ca«c,  however,  the  British  ambassador  appeared  to  have  prayed  for 
the  otium  before  he  encountered  the  danger.  It  might  have  been  expectea,  that, 
since  the  davs  of  Horace,  the  art  of  navigation  had  so  far  advanced,  that  it  would 
have  been  ])ossihIe  for  a  British  ambussador,  on  board  a  British  man*>of-war,  in  the 
extreme  crisis,  in  the  agonv,  of  a  friendly  empire  to  which  that  ambassador  was 
deputes),  to  have  braved  the  risk,  and  made  the  extraordinary  attempt  to  reach 
(Constantinople,  even  in  the  winter.  But,  after  all,  the  noble  loitl  had  a  triumphant 
ans>%er  to  all  objections.  *'  Tliere  exists,"  says  the  noble  lord,  '*  the  closest  alliance 
betN^een  h^n^lund  and  Trance/'  He  could  but  remark,  that  whenever  the  noble  lord 
was  thrown  into  any  ditlicnlty  as  to  uny  part  of  our  foreign  European  policy,  he  at 
once  foimd  a  reudy  means  of  escape^  by  congratulating  the  House  upon  the  close 
alliance  which  existed  between  this  country  and  France.  Doubtless,  a  friendly 
alliance  with  France  was  extremely  desirable;  but  why  was  it  always,  upon  all 
occasions,  to  be  advortetl  to  us  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all  other  alliances  ?  He 
was  not  aware  that  tlie  noble  lord  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  any 
reference  to  the  deelaratious  of  the  French  ministers  in  the  Chambt^r  of  Deputies, 
when  discussing  the  treaties  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  He  should  have  thought 
that  the  noble  lonl  would  rather  have  discountenanced  any  allusion  to  foreign  debates, 
and  more  especially  to  those  marvellous  contradictions  of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  which 
ostoundc-d  all  Kun)pe.  But  as  he  did  not  think  the  practice  of  either  attacking  or 
vindicating  the  ministers  of  another  country  for  speeches  delivered  by  them,  was  a 
praetiee  to  i>e  encouraged,  he  >hould  abstain  from  all  further  allusion  to  the  Shatter. 
riiere  nii<;ht,  however,  be  a  peculiar  reason  in  this  case  for  the  allusion  of  the  noble 
lord  to  (iur  intimaic  uUiance  with  France.  It  was  probably  because  that  alliance 
was  so  intinmtc,  that  French  example  and  French  policy  have  controlled  our  pro- 
cei.*dings  with  respect  to  Turkish  independence.  That  might  be,  and  most  probably 
wai^,  tJu?  real  explanation  of  the  course  which  the  British  government  had  taken. 
How  could  France,  ^^ith  ju-^tice  or  honour,  hold  a  hii^h  tone  towards  Russia  with 
resj)eet  to  the  interfereiice  of  Kus>ia  with  Turkey  ?  Was  it  not — he  would  not  saj 
a  t..)torious  fact — hut  was  it  not  the  universal  impression  in  all  Europe — that  Ibrahim 
Paeba  was  jictin;;:  against  the  Sultan  on  a  secret  understanding  with  France?.  Was 
it  not  the  impre^>i')n  of  all  Knrope,  that  the  army  of  Ibrahim  was,  in  all  the  principal 
jlcpartinents,  ollicered  uvd  directed  by  French  officers  acting  with  the  consent  of 
Franee  'f  Was  that  true,  or  was  it  not?  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  was  a 
formal  and  reeot^niMHl  alliance  betwei*n  Ibrahim  and  France,  but  that  France  was 
eunctioni:)g  and  eneouragiu'r  the  aets  of  Ibraiiim,  by  means  as  efficacious  as  if  such 
nn  alliance  had  existed,  if  that  were  so,  and  if  England  felt  herself  so  bound  bj 
lier  intimate  alliance  with  France,  that  her  hand**  were  tied  up— -that  she  was  com- 
jielleti  to  connive,  at  lea>t,  at  an  aggression  upon  Turkey,  which  France  had  directly 
cneouraiced — then  we  see  in  these  t'ireumstances  reasons  for  the  forbearance  of 
England  hotter  or  at  lea^t  more  intelligihle— than  any  that  the  noble  lord  had  stated. 
Could  Fra:ico  refuse  to  llub^ia  the  right  of  occupying  the  domioions  of  tlie  Porta 
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after  the  course  which  she  herself  had  taken  with  refj^ard  to  Alf^iers  ?  Did  n^t  Frut-v 
intend,  without  reference  to  England,  or  to  Russia,  or  to  the  I'orte,  to  take  penrnovnt 
occupation  of  Algiers  ?  If  France  did  intend  that,  contrary  to  the  scdemn  declan- 
tion  made  hy  her  sovereign,  Ix>uis  Piiilip])e,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne— if  »He 
did  intend  to  appropriate  to  herself  a  possession  of  the  Porte,  which,  thoiiffh  Tirtoallj 
independent,  still  acknowledged  the  superiority  and  sovereifrnty  of  the  Porte— ^ci 
if  France  had  also,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  encouraged  the  Pacha  iu  his  attack 
on  Turkey — then  Russia  had  a  right  to  reject  the  remonstrances  of  Franee,  and  \o 
protect  Turkey  in  spite  of  France.  If,  ton,  Great  Britain  was  so  intimately  bousd 
by  her  boasted  alliance  with  France  as  to  be  forced  to  support  the  poliry  of  Frurr. 
then,  though  the  ministers  did  not  avow  it,  he  could  understand  why  thry  wtrt 
forced  to  leave  to  Russia  the  task  of  protecting  Turkey  from  tho  irruption  of  Ibrahin. 
These  were  the  grounds  upon  which,  he  thought,  that  we  mi^ht  have  expected,  sbJ 
might  have  foreseen,  from  the  interference  of  Russia,  those  consequences  whieii  lia-t 
since  ensued.  Whether  the  treaties  entered  into  were  pregnant  with  futarr  dsc:n*r 
to  this  country  or  not,  wus  a  matter  he  should  reserve  for  future  di«cus8ion,  it*  ^i 
opportunity  was  aftunled  him.  For  the  present,  he  claimed  the  ri^ht  to  konv  vlut 
were  our  relations  with  RiLssia, — what  were  our  relations  with  Turkey, — what  «en 
the  treaties  which  had  been  entered  into  l)etween  those  two  powers  which  it  fir«t 
g^ve  rise  to  serious  apprehensions  on  tlie  part  of  this  countr}\ — which  apprehmiov. 
the  noble  lord  said,  hud  been  removed  by  subsequent  explanat  ions  ?  This  eooitituiei 
a  body  of  information  which  the  representatives  of  the  pec^ple  of  Knglacd,  in  the 
present  state  of  foreign  afiairs,  had  a  right  to  require,  and  whi<?h  the  llntisii  gof«n- 
ment  ought  to  give  by  a  formal  and  authorize<l  cdmmunicatiou  to  parlianieut,  iaitcsd 
of  leaving  the  House  of  Coninmos  entirely  in  the  dark,  or,  at  least,  v^iiii  ooMhcr 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  than  those  which  might  be  imperfectlj  supplied  by 
foreign  newspapers,  or  the  debutes  in  foreign  chambers. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  iSecretary  Stanley  and  Mr.  Cutlar  Fer8:uM00,  tb* 
motion  was  negatived,  and  the  House  went  into  a  committee  of  supply. 
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concurrence  in  its  ])niyer. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Sir  Rodrrt  PKKLsuid,  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  fur  Bath  (Mr.  Rocbock*. 
connnenci'ii  his  speech  hy  observing,  that  this  was  a  very  simple  question,  vbici 
could  he  stated  in  five  minutes.  Now,  what  precise  period  of  time  it  wouU  takt  b 
state  the  whole  of  the  case  I  will  not  determine;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  l^c- 
gentleman  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  HotTse  for  considerablj  more  thanfw 
minutes,  and  yet  he  hcis  omitted  alt<tgether  almost  every  one  of  the  most  importist 
elements  which  enter  into  the  consideration  of  a  question  of  the  utmost  importaorc. 
complication,  and  difficulty.  Tuke,  for  instance,  one  consideration,  the  rvlatkci  ^ 
this  country  to  Ireland ;  the  atteni])ts  making*  to  excite  a  popular  feelinr  in  IivSisi 
against  the  leirislutive  union ;  the  di^ree  to  wl>ii-h  those  attempt*;  mav  be  eoeouncc^ 
should  v%e  depress  that  interest  in  the  sister  count r}'  on  which  her  pro«peritT  alanc 
exclusively  depends.  Surely  this  is  an  i!n]>ortant  element  in  tho  dccisicmefw 
question,  which  cannot  be  excludinl  from  the  minds  of  provident  starc^men.  Stof^ 
the  difficulties  it  involvis  are  not  removed  hy  the  mere  a«>ertion — that  theprior«F«« 
of  free-trade  require  you  to  buy  your  corn  in  Poland,  if  com  is  rlieaper  in  Wim 
than  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  member  says  that  the  casr  ••  simplv  this:  other  ce^ 
tries  can  produce  corn  cheaper  than  Englundf'and  Eu^hmd  can  furnish  maairfv^ 
tured  goo<|s  at  a  cheajuT  rate  than  other  countries,  and  therefore  all  Ant^ 
discussion  is  needless;  the  conclusion  is  in^>vitable,  that  there oug'ht  tobeaprHfCt^* 
free  interchange  bvtweiu  the  two  commodities.    But  b  this  pvsitioB  (a  —^^ 
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Bnable,  perhaps,  in  the  abstract,  with  respect  to  a  new  society  and  a  new  state  of 
bings) — 18  this  position  necessarily  true  in  regard  to  a  coantiy  situated  like  this, 
rith  balanced  and  complicated  interests,  with  burthens  from  taxation  which  cannot 
e  removed,  and  those  burthens  unequally  apportioned  in  their  pressure  ?  The  hon. 
enfleman  ^ays,  that  the  landed  interest  claims  the  continuance  of  the  datiea  oo 
ireign  corn,  on  the  sole  ground  that  that  interest  is  the  most  important  interetti; 
ttd  has  a  claim  to  be  protected  at  the  expense  of  all  other  classes  of  the  community, 
deny  this  to  be  the  ground,  that  is,  the  exclusive  or  the  main  ground,  on  which 
ie  landed  interest  rests  its  claim  for  protection.  Whether  it  be  not  most  importaoL 
1  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  to  maintain  that  interest — ^whether  the  moral  and 
»cial  interests  of  the  whole  community  are  not  deeply  concerned  in  its  maintenance— 
\  a  point  into  which,  on  this  occasion,  I  will  not  enter.  I  concede  nothing  apon 
lat  point  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  I  wiU  content  myself  for  the  presmt  with 
nowing,  that  protection  for  the  land  is  not  urged  mermy  on  vague  allegatiooa  of 
eneral  policy,  but  on  the  grounds  of  substantia  and  eqnal  Justice.  I  contend,  then, 
lat  before  you  determine  to  take  off  the  restriction  on  the  import  of  fordgn  coro, 
ou  onght  first  to  look  at  the  burthens  to  which  the  landholder  is  anljeet,  and  at  the 
illerence  of  degree  in  which  those  burthens,  whether  they  be  local  or  pnblie 
urthens,  press  upon  the  landed  proprietor  and  the  manufacturer  retpeea?6^. 
lonsider  the  land-tax,  the  malt- tax,  and  the  payment  of  tithes ;  for  tithes  are  admitted 
y  all  political  economists  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  free-trade  in  com,  to 
s  a  tax  peculiarly  burthensome  to  the  land,  and  for  which  the  land  is  entitled  to 
inivalent  protection.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  tlie  amount  of  poor-nitea 
aid  by  this  country  in  the  year  1823,  which,  though  it  may  refer  to  a  wmsnrhU 
HDote  period,  will  yet  tend  to  show  the  proportionate  pressure  of  that  impost  apon 
ledand  and  upon  trade.  The  total  amount  of  the  poor-rates  paid  in  the  year  18SHI» 
I  England  and  Wales,  was  £6,703,000.  Of  this,  dwelling-hooaes  paid  £1,763,000 ; 
le  land,  £4,602,000;  and  mills  and  factories,  only  £247,000— namelT,  one* 
igbteenth  part  of  the  payment  of  the  land.  I  ask,  therefore,  can  it  be  said,  after 
ich  a  statement,  that  the  local  burthens  are  fairly  appropriated  between  tlie  landed 
ad  the  manufacturing  interests— and  have  not  the  proprietors  of  land  a  ri^t  to 
laim,  on  this  head  alone,  that  degree  of  protection  for  thdr  property,  whieh  iff 
|uiva1ent  to  the  excess  of  contribution  to  which  the  land  is  subject?  As  I  before 
beerved,  I  will,  on  the  present  occasion,  put  out  of  the  question  the  policy  oC 
ipporting  the  landed  interest  on  grounds  involving  moral  and  social  eonsideratioiia. 
will  not  now  dwell  upon  the  importance,  in  a  national  pointof  Tiaw,  of  eneouraging 
le  improvement  in  the  land,  or  the  effect  which  that  improvement  has  had  in  pro- 
toting  the  general  health,  and  diminishing  theavera^  mortality,  of  the eoontiy.  I 
ill  not  now  discuss  whether  there  be  not  other  and  higher  considerations  for  a  great 
Mintry  than  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  whether  we  should  be  a  happier 
soplc,  even  if  we  were  a  richer— if  this  country  preeented  nothing  hat  vait  mgra- 
ttions  of  steam -engines  and  factories,  separated  by  morasees  and  rabbit  warrens— I 
ill,  I  say,  put  all  considerations  of  this  kind  out  of  the  question,  and  muniy  ask.  It 
fair  or  Just  to  hold  up  the  landed  proprietor  as  amonopolbt,  elalmiogaoeselailfte 
rotection  for  his  property  from  motives  of  mere  pecaniafy  gain  t  If  there  bo  a  ftm 
ade  in  com,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  landholder  will  be  no  longer  able  to  bear  thoia 
irthens  whieh  press  peculiarly  on  the  land  ?  Let  not  the  maniifaetarer  suppoee^ 
lat,  if  the  interest  of  the  landholder  is  sacrificed,  he  can  bear  hb  present  Imr- 
tens ;  there  must  be  a  different  appropriation  of  those  bnrthena— atransforof  them 
om  the  landed  intere^^t  to  more  prosperous  claims.  Will  the  land  be  abH  whan 
tposed  to  competition  with  foreign  com,  any  longer  to  support  those  f laases  of  tha 
>or  whose  distress  is  occasioned  by  the  vicissitudes  of  manufoetoreaf  Do  thoia 
ho  represent  the  landholder  as  a  monopolist  mean  to  contend  that  thera  la  nn 
her  monopoly  but  that  of  the  supply  of  corn  ?— that  the  landholder  clalflse  an  «■• 
usive  protection  ?— that  the  landholder  is  subiect  to  no  tai  impo^  for  the  norpoet 
'  securing  monopoly,  or  giving  protection  to  the  manufteturer  f  It  la  trot,  that  thia 
»tition  applies  frenerally  for  the  esut>Ushmcnt  of  firee-trade.  I  can  wall  nnderiland 
lat  the  great  export  merchants  of  Liverpool  are  desiroaa  for  a  flree-tmdi  In  oomt 
id  in  all  manufactured  articles  also ;  bnt  do  the  manofoeturera  of  tiba  luft  toVMi 
h1  throughout  the  country,  join  in  such  ademandf  There  it  a 
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on  this  head.     The  manufacturers  seem  to  think  that  restrictions  on  the  import  o' 
foreign  corn  are  o{>en  tu  some  special  and  peculiar  objection  in  principle,  to  which 
restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  are  not  liable.    This  Liver- 
pool petition  speaks  of  restrictions  on  tlie  corn  trade  as  at  variance  with  the  ri^u 
and  privileges  of  free-born  Englishmen.    This  is  mere  nonsense.     Such  mtrictiuo» 
are  no  more  at  variance  with  any  right  of  tlie  subject  than  restrictions  on  the  impure 
of  foreign  silk  handkerchiefs.     The  objoction  to  the  rcstrictiona  on  foreign  corn  i» 
this, — that  they  give  an  undue  encouragement  to  the  applicati«in  of  capital  tu  tiie 
production  of  corn,  and  tliat  therefore,  by  the  diversion  of  capital,  thej  dimini;'!! 
the  sum  of  the  national  profits.     Precisely  tiie  same  objection  applies,  and  with 
equal  force,  to  every  restriction  on  foreign  manufactures,  operating  as  a  bounty  (4i 
our  own.     There  is  no  dilfcrence  in  the  character  of  the  two  monopulieSb    i  vili 
refer  to  any  writer  on  the  subject — I  will  ask  the  hon  member  for   liolton,  vhow 
works  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure,  as  they  are  distinguished  by  very  gnat  clear- 
ness and  ability,  whether  there  is  any  argument  which  can  be  urged  against  i:e 
protection  of  the  landholder  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the  protection  aflbrdri 
to  the  manufacturer?     I  do  not  tliink  the  manufacturers  cleariy  understand,  thiz 
the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  on  foreign  corn  must  be  instantlj  followed  br  ihr 
removal  of  every  impediment  to  the  import  of  foreign  manufactures.     And  an  hvrt 
no  such  impediments?     I  have  before  me  pages  npon  pn|;es  of  duties  on  finryn 
manufacture,  beginning  with  letter  A  and  entling  with  letter  Z. — [Mr.  Ilunie: 
The.^e  are  collected  for  the  revenue.] — No ;  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  are  irapog«<i  »>t 
for  revenue,  but  for  the  pur}X)ses  of  prohibition  or  protection.     The  hon.  g«ntle>ni:i 
speaks  of  revenue ;  why,  so  far  from  the  landed  produce  of  this  country  beim;  pro- 
tected exclusively  from  forei;jfn  comf)etition,  there  is  so  much  of  foreigfn  batter  wi 
cheese  introduced,  that  the  revenue  collected  upon  tho»e  two  articles  alone  amoiiEt* 
to  £200,000 — to  more  than  is  collected  on  the  import  of  the  whole  foiviga  >:i 
man u fa -tares. 

Mr.  Hunio:  It  is  not  denicil,  that  a  considerable  sum  is  raised  upon  the  impirii- 
tion  of  foreign  cheese  and  butter,  but  that  the  duty  on  these  and  other  commodiui 
raises  the  price  without  any  benefit  to  the  state. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  And  is  not  the  effect  of  the  duties  on  foreign  silk  precisel}  ths 
same?  What  I  am  now  maintaining  is  that  the  landlonls  do  not  enjoy  an  eiehi^»» 
monopoly.  I^t  the  silk  manufacturer  propose  an  abolition  of  the  duty  on  foraip 
silks,  and  then  he  may,  with  some  better  show  of  reason,  at  least,  complain  of  ifte 
corn-laws.  Recollect,  too,  that  the  landholder  has  to  pay  the  land-tax,  and  tbenslt- 
tax,  and  the  tithes. — [Mr.  Hume :  It  is  the  consumer  who  pays  the  malt-taz.l — Ye^. 
but  the  consumer  will  consume  more  malt  if  you  repeal  the  tax.  The  *^t,  thrac'i 
paid  directly  by  the  consumer,  operates  as  a  discouragement  on  the  growth  of  baric;. 
The  member  for  iiolton  must  think  with  me,  that  the  malt-laz  is  a  burthen  oatv 
land ;  for  he  p^ave  notice  the  other  night,  that,  if  the  hon.  member  fur  OUhsa  k^ 
suctM'cdod  in  abolishing  the  malt-tax,  he  should  move  for  the  repeal  of  tbedotjm 
foreign  barley.  I  should  like  to  know  what  single  article  of  manufacture  thb  lis^ 
liohitT— this  great  monopolist — can  consume,  without  paying  a  tax.  What  sirpeu 
he  tak(* — which  way  can  he  look — what  is  the  single  action  of  his  life  thatnsxC 
tuxofl  for  the  ;)rotection  of  the  manufacturer?  'l*he  manufacturer  vlums  ari^a» 
eat  fori'ign  corn  without  paying  a  duty — can  the  farmer  wear  a  foreign  dre^s  vitktf 

p.-iyi^ig  one?     Can  he  look  out  of  his  window — can  he  build  his  house can  beuMi 

.*iirnsflf— can  he  eat  his  meals— can  he  enjoy  any  amusement  in  doors  or  out— •"•* 
out  encounti>ring  a  tax,  levied,  in  addition  to  t!ie  orinrinal  cost,  on  everrarti^i 
fort'ign  manufacture  ?     Let  us  begin  with  the  first  act  of  the  day.     He  drv5'*rt  £.s- 
self.     If  he  wishes  to  wear  foreign  boots,  he  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  X'2  14.«.  ditAjw 
pair;  for  his  foreign  hat,  he  must  pay  10*.  CuL;  lor  his  shirt,  forty  percent.;  J^ 
indiilires  in  foreign  woollens,  he  must  pay  twenty  per  cent.  ;  but.  If  he  ^hould'ti.^.' 
a  foreign  ^ilk  hat,  how  much  do  you  think  he  will  h.ive  to  i»ay?     No  ies»  ilaii 
duty  of  £\  Cis.  for  the  single  hat ;  and  if  his  wife  should  covet  a  silk  gown  of  £ur^ 
manufacture,  she  must  pay  a  duly  of  £2  10*.    So  much  for  the  farmer's  dn**.  >-■ 
take  hi. N  meals.     Upon  f«>reign  porcelain,  he  must  pay  twenty  per  cent.;  u-wcto 
glass,  twenty  per  cent.     If  he  uses  an  article  of  foreign  silver  plate,  be' mil  u* 
6«.  -k/.  per  oz. ;  if  of  gohl  plate,  £3  :  IG :  2  ptT  oz.     His  sery  walkinMtU  is  ttW 
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[An  hon.  member:  No;  the  taxes  on  foreign  canes  are  abolished.]  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  they  are  no  such  thing ;  so  far  from  it,  there  is  more  ingenuity  shown  in 
imposing  discriminiitin^  duties  upon  foreign  walking-sticks,  than  on  all  the  other 
articles  put  together.  I  am  speaking  witli  the  book  before  me.  If  I  walk  with  a 
bamboo-cane,  I  pay  at  the  rate  of  Us.  the  1,000;  if  with  a  rattan,  not  ground,  5s, 
the  1,000;  if  with  a  whungee,  or  a  jumboo,  or  a  dragon^s  blood,  still  5s.  the  1,000; 
but  if  I  aspire  higher — if  I  take  pleasure  in  a  walking-cane  or  stick  that  is  either 
mounted  or  paint^,  or  otherwise  ornamented — that  is,  if  there  is  the  slightest  com- 
petition with  domestic  labour — then  I  must  pay  twenty  per  cent,  duty  on  the  value  of 
my  ornamented  stick.  [Mr.  Hume:  These  duties  are  absurdities.]  So  they  are;  but, 
therefore,  they  prove  more  strongly  the  animus — they  prove  more  strongly,  that 
protection  is  the  ruling  principle.  Now,  these  are  some  of  the  items — a  very  small 
part — but  some  of  the  items  of  that  bill  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  President 
of  the  lk>ard  of  Tnuie,  the  other  night,  called  u])on  the  agriculturist  to  furnish.  lie 
said,  ^'  Bring  in  your  bill,  and  I  will  pay  it.'*  Why,  we  cannot  make  out  the  bill 
without  a  tax  on  every  article  we  use  in  making  it  out :  for  our  pens  we  must  pay 
thirty  per  cent. ;  for  our  pencils  thirty;  for  the  paper  on  which  we  write,  9rf.  per  lb. 
If  we  send  the  bill  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  an  envelope  sealed  with  wax,  we 
must  pay  thirty  per  cent. ;  if  we  use  wafers,  \s.  Sd»  per  lb.  It  is  the  same  with  every 
foreign  article  necessary  for  the  convenience  or  the  amusement  of  this  supposed 
mon(>[)olist — the  farmer.  If  he  rings  a  foreign  bell,  the  charge  is  thirty  per  cent. ;  if 
he  wears  a  foreign  watch^  twenty- live;  if  he  uses  a  foreign  carriage,  thirty;  if  he 
8h(M)ts  with  a  foreign  gun,  he  must  pay  twenty  per  cent;  and  foreign  gunpowder  he 
cannot  buy.  If  he  plays  on  a  foreign  liddle  or  a  foreign  flute,  or  any  foreign  instru- 
ment, the  duty  will  be  twenty  per  cent. ;  but  if  he  plays  with  foreign  cards,  he  incurs 
the  moderate  charge  of  about  7*.  per  pack  duty,  for  what,  probably,  costs  Is,  Have 
not  I,  thet),  established  my  position — that  there  is  scarcely  one  act  of  a  farmer^s  life 
for  which  he  is  not  subject  to  a  tax ;  and  that  tax  imposed  for  the  protection  of  some 
domestic  manufacture  Y  Nay,  taxation  does  not  end  with  his  life — it  visits  him  even 
in  the  grave ;  for  if  he  should  desire  to  lie  under  foreign  marble,  he  must  pay  2s.  ^, 
per  sipiare  foot  for  his  tombstone.  Now,  what  does  all  this  show  f  That  the  restric- 
tions on  the  import  of  foreign  corn  are  fKirt  of  a  whole  system  of  restrictions,  devised 
and  continued  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  both  domestic  produce  and  domestic 
manufa^'ture ;  that  the  grower  of  corn  is  no  more  a  monopolist,  no  more  a  gainer  by 
protection,  than  is  the  watchmaker,  the  hatmaker,  the  shoemaker,  the  glover,  the 
manufacturer  of  paper,  of  silk,  of  brass- work,  of  woollen,  of  cotton,  of  porcelain,  of 
carriages. — of  every  thing.  Destroy  the  whole  system  of  protection  and  prohibition, 
and  even  then  you  will  have  to  consider  whether  the  burthens  ui)on  the  land  are  not 
unfairly  laid  ;  whether  the  produce  of  the  land — malt,  for  instance — is  not  taxed  in  a 
degree,  which,  although  the  tax  may  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  unduly  encourages 
the  con^uniption  of  other  articles,  to  which,  but  for  the  tax,  malt  would  be  preferred. 
You  will  have,  also,  to  consider  whether  it  is  Just  that  the  land  should  bear  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  roads  and  of  administering  criminal 
justice,  when  the  large  towns — the  congregation  of  great  masses  in  manufactures— 
contribute  so  much  more  than  the  land  towards  the  production  of  crime.  [Mr.  Roe- 
buek  :  That  is  not  the  case.]  I  differ  from  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  I  will  not  insist 
upon  the  point ;  but,  still,  suppose  the  extent  of  crime  to  be  equal  in  the  two  classes, 
the  manufacturing  and  agricultural,  can  he  deny  this — that  the  expense  of  punishing 
crime  fulls  disproporticmately  uynm  the  land?  Here,  Sir,  I  must,  on  account  of  the 
hour,  conclude.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  general  considerations  on 
which  the  f)orK  y  of  encouraging  agriculture  may  be  vindicated.  1  puq)osely  took, 
in  reply  to  ihe  hon.  gentleman,  the  humbler  and  much  more  limited  ground,  of 
attemptiui^  to  show,  that  the  agriculturist,  in  opposing  the  free-trade  in  com,  is  not 
claiming  for  himself  an  exclusive  protection — that  the  protection  which  he  claims  is 
in)t  more  than  the  special  burthens  which  he  Ix'ars — and  that  it  is,  therefore,  most 
unjust  that  he  should  be  iield  up  to  public  odium  as  an  unfeeling  and  rapacloos 
monoiH)list. 

The  Speaker  having  left  the  chair,  the  debate  was  adjourned. 
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BOROUGH  OF  HERTFORD. 
Mabch  19, 1834. 

The  House  resolved  it«elf  iato  a  committee  on  this  Bill.     On  th*  fint  d«M 
being  read — 

Sir  Kodert  Peel  rose  to  move  an  amendment,  the  effect  of  whick  weoli  bi^ 
if  adopted  by  that  House,  to  leave  the  bill  in  thb  state : — Thmt  the  elective  fra»* 
chise  of  that  portion  of  the  constituency  which  had  been  daelmred  eerrapl  bf 
the  report  of  the  committee  would  be  forfeited,  but  the  eziating  limits  ef  Uh 
borough — the  extended  limits  as  laid  down  by  the  Boundu^  Bili^mmU  te  rtiD 
maintained,  and  the  elective  franchise  would  be  preserved  to  thoee  eooililanli 
who  had  been  declared  by  the  report  of  the  committee  to  have  remained  pen  sii 
untainted  by  tlie  corrupt  practices  which  disgraced  others.  lie  coneei ved  it  Is  bs 
unnecessary  to  give  an  assurance  that  he  was  ready  to  aoquiesce  in  anj  mesHn 
which  should  have  the  effect  of  punishing  proved  corruption.  With  finel  ides- 
tance,  and  with  great  violence  to  his  own  feelings,  by  the  last  vote  which  he  pn, 
he  consented  to  forfeit  the  franchise  of  that  town  which  wae  the  eapilel  i  tin 
county  in  which  he  resided.  He  deeply  regretted  it;  but  he  thought  thepnsf  rf 
the  general  corruption  prevalent  in  StaJfTord  was  so  strong,  that,  whatem  bs  dM 
reluctance  with  which  he  gave  such  a  vote,  he  was  bound  to  oTereomeit,  andfiees^ 
sent  to  make  that  borough  a  public  example.  For  this  same  reason  be  would  esasssl 
to  the  passing  of  the  first  clause  of  the  present  bill,  by  whieh  the  guilty  veeli  bi 
punished.  But  he  should  maintain,  en  grounds  which  appeared  to  him  to  bs  i» 
movable,  that  they  were  called  upen  to  preserve  to  the  remaining  portion  ef  tbi 
inhabitants  of  the  borough  the  franchise  they  now  possessed,  and  wnieh  thsy  hri 
exercised  with  proved  integrity.  There  were  in  this  case,  as  in  almost  eteij  onsi- 
tion,  considerations  both  of  expediency  and  of  justice.  Of  the  impolii^  of  Bwhf 
a  large  rural  district  into  a  borough,  and  of  giving  it  the  priviledge  of  retvam 
members  to  parliament,  instead  of  retaining  tliat  privileKe  to  the  town,— ef  ibl 
objections  to  giving,  a^  this  bill  would  give,  in  point  of  fact,  two  additioiiel 
bers  tu  the  county  of  Hertford — being  five  in  the  whole— -he  had  befiwe 
He  would  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  advert  to  any  considerations  of 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  House,  sitting  in  its  judicial  rather  than  in  its' 
capacity;  and  he  felt  the  considerations  of  justice  to  be  so  powerful,  that  he 
not  consent  to  weaken  their  force  by  any  reference  to  considerationa  of 
ency.  Founding  his  ai^ument  upon  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  vpsa  ibi 
preamble  of  the  bill,  he  would  attempt  te  show,  that  there  would  remain  wiihialbi 
existing  limits  of  the  iKirough  of  Hertford,  a  constituency  nnmerouSft  reepectaU^sii 
above  all  suspicion;  and  tiiat  the  House — acting  in  its  judicial  capacity—  '  ^  ' 
ing  a  desire  to  make  a  just  discrimination  between  the  guilt j  ana  the  ii 
prepared  to  inflict  punishment  where  punishment  was  due — but  to  protect  il 
from  that  measure  of  punishment  nthich  guilt  only  should  incurv^he 
attempt  te  show,  that  the  House  was  bound  to  preserve  to  the  honest  , 
the  franchise  their  entire  rights.  In  the  preamble  of  this  bill  he  entirely 
thinking  that  bribery  and  treating  prevailed  previously  to,  and  during,  tie 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Hettfad; 
thinking  it  was  ex|)edient  that  means  should  be  taken  to  ifrerent  the  futne 
of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  said  borough  bemg  inflnenoed  hj 
and  illegal  practices;  but  he  would  undertake  to  prove,  Umt  if  the  Honn 
tinned  the  ))rivilege  ef  voting  to  the  £10  constituency  and  the  freemen,  it 
fulfil  the  object  contemplated  by  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  and  would 
prevent  the  existence  of  corruption  for  the  future.  Out  of  deference  to  tfe  » 
port  of  the  committee,  he  consented  to  disfranchise  the  old  eonatitaeney.  iWt 
committee  formally  examined  the  whole  case,  and  enquired  into  the  maaMr  ■ 
which  the  election  had  been  conducted;  and  although  he  thought  the  jndd 
actual  corruption  not  very  strong,  yet  still,  on  a  view  of  the  whole    '      


•attending  the  election, — the  extent  to  which  treating  prevailed,— the  distribeiM 
of  tickets,  if  not  amounting  to  bribery,  were  very  nearly  akin  to  it,  ani  vsdl 
afford,  if  the  practice  were  unchecked,  a  ready  means  of  bribery.     OumUm^^ 
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thes€  considerations  the  deference  due  to  the  report  of  the  committee  which  heard 
the  whole  of  the  evidence,  he  should  nut  object  to  the  disfranchisement  of  that 
part  of  the  constituency  which  was  considered  by  the  committee  to  be  corrupt. 
The  next  question  for  tlie  House  to  determine  was,  whether  or  no  there  would  re- 
main within  the  existing  limits  of  the  town  of  Hertford  a  constituency  sufficiently 
ntimerous  and  respectable  to  be  intrusted  with  the  elective  franchise.  For  proof  oif 
its  respectability  he  relied  on  the  report  of  the  committee,  of  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Bernal)  was  chairman.  That  committee, — having  ma- 
turely examined  the  case— animated  by  a  sincere  dosire  to  administer  impartial 
j  istice — having,  certainly,  no  leaning  in  favour  of  the  borough — after  hearing 
the  evidence,  and  deliberating  upon  it, — made  this  remark:— **  That  the  portion  or 
i'lass  of  the  electors  of  the  boroug-h  of  Hertford,  who  liave  been  affected  by  the 
corrupt  practices  which  prevailed  previously  to,  and  at  the  last  election,  were  the 
inhabitant  householders  renting  houses  under  the  annual  value  of  XIO,  who,  with 
Tery  few  exceptions,  appear  to  have  participated  in,  and  were  connected  with,  such 
corruption.'*  That  was  the  conclusion  at  which  the  committee  arrived.  Let  the 
bill  proceed  upon  that;  let  those  who  were  guilty  incur  the  penalty;  let  that  penalty, 
as  tiie  corruption  was  so  extensive,  extend  to  the  whole  class.  But  the  same 
committee  reported: — ^^That,  on  the  other  hand,  your  committee  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  that  the  general  body  of  the  freemen,  or  of  the  XIO  house- 
holders, except  perhaps  in  some  few  cases,  have  been  at  all  affected  by,  or  con- 
cerned in,  any  of  the  said  practices."  Let  the  House  observe,  that  the  whole  of 
this  class—with  the  exception  of  some  few  cases,  and  even  that  exception  was 
qualified  by  a  "perh:ips:** — the  whole  of  this  class,  including  the  freemen  and  £10 
householders,  notwithstanding  the  temptation  to  which  they  had  been  exposed, 
were  acquit tc<i  by  the  report  of  that  committee,  not  only  of  having  been  concerned 
in,  but  even  of  having  been  the  least  aflected  by,  the  practices  which  prevailed.  If 
the  number  ^ere  suilicient  to  constitute  a  good  constituency,  considerations  of 
strict  and  rigid  justice  would  preclude  the  House  from  subjecting  these  men  to  the 
punishment  which  should  be  reserved  for  guilt.  There  would  remain  in  the  borough 
of  Hertford,  if  his^  suggestion  were  adopted,  in  the  first  place,  124  voters, 
▼oting  only  as  freemen.  The  committee  reported  that  there  were  in  the  town  of 
Hertford  between  430  and  440  houses  or  tenements  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  bat 
that  some  of  thes<t  were  in  the  occupation  of  females.  On  the  question,  what  con- 
stitute<l  a  sufficiently  numerous  constituency,  various  opinions  might  be  held;  but 
he  could  refer  to  a  high  authority  on  the  subject, — the  Reform  Billt^-on  which  the 
whole  elective  system  of  the  country  was  founded.  In  mo^t  matters  of  this  kind^ 
necessarily  in  some  degree  arbitrary — there  was  no  rule  to  control  or  g^ide  in- 
dividual impressions;  but  here  he  found  a  guide,  of  which  those  who  concurred  In 
the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill  ought  entirely  to  approve.  By  the  Reform  Bill 
it  was  declared,  that  every  one  of  the  ancient  boroughs  of  this  kingdom,  which  had 
a  population  of  4,000,  should  be  entitled  to  retain  its  right  of  returning  two  memben 
to  parlianicnt,  and  the  instructions  given  by  the  government  to  the  Boundary  Gem- 
missionary,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  report  whether,  in  any  case,  the 
-  limits  of  a  borough,  the  franchise  of  which  was  preserved,  should  be  extended  or  re- 
'  taincd,  wore  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  300  £10  householders  within  the 
ancient  borough.  Four  thousand  inhabitants,  therefore,  was  the  amount  of  popu* 
lation  assumed  by  the  Reform  Bill,  as  the  pro{)er  one  to  protect  the  ancient  boroughs 
from  disfranchisement,  and  the  existence  of  300  £10  householders  within  tlie 
borough,  wa<t  as<(umed  as  a  number  amply  sufficient  to  warrant  the  perservation  of 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  boroughs.  There  were,  at  present,  however,  in  the  town 
of  Hertford  />*20  £10  houses;  at  the  time  of  the  report,  he  believed,  there  were  not 
more  than  440:  but  so  flourishing  was  the  town,  that  since  that  period  no  less 
^han  eighty  additi<jnal  houses  had  been  built.  Hon.  gentleman  opposite  smiled, 
%r  which  he  supposed,  if  a  smile  could  insinuate  any  thing,  it  was  meant  to  be 
insinuated   that  some  of  these  houses  might   have  been  built  for  election  pur* 

Kses;    hut  that  he  positivelv  denied.     He  would  adopt  the  principle  of  the 
»form  Bill  in  this  respect — tie  would  disregard  all  individual  interests.     He  had 
Nothing  to  do  with  individual  interests,  and,  by  consenting  at  once  to  disfranchise  the 
^hole  class  of  voters  renting  houses  below  the  annual  Talue  of  £10,  ha  gmtea  oon^ 
99— Vol.  H. 


with  half  a  dosen  others.  B^  the  Reform  Bill,  no  1  than  thirty 
left  ID  the  possession  of  the  nght  to  return  two  mcmUini,  the  nuinl 
which  was  under  4*30.  Uow  many  there  were  with  lem  thaii  ff9i 
founded  the  claim  uf  Hertford,  he  had  not  the  means  of  atecrlaii 
thirty  towns,  twenty^iz  paid  a  less  amount  of  assessed  taiea  than  wi 
ford — another  sure  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  town.  The 
in  their  report,  which  was  made  in  the  year  1831,  described  the  to 
in  a  very  short  hut  emphatic  sentence, — as  a  busy  and  proaperons  ta 
compare  the  state  of  Hertford  with  that  of  the  neighboariDir  town 
the  franchise  of  which  was  untouched  by  the  Reform  Bill.  He  did 
that ;  it  was  left  very  projierly  untouched,  because  it  was  eonsideiw 
stituency  sufficiently  respectable,  and  a  population  sufficiently  non 
it  to  retain  the  privileges  which  it  possessed.  The  popalatloo  of  Hcf 
of  St.  Albao  s,  5,771.  The  amount  of  assessed  taxes  annuallj  paid ' 
£2,273 ;  by  St.  Alban's,  £2,127.  The  number  of  rate-|)ayen  in  Ui 
in  St.  Alban's  709.  He  said  nothing  whatever  of  Hertford  being 
He  placed  no  reliance  on  that  fact,  though  many  gentlemen  might 
vated  the  injustice  to  deprive  a  county  town  of  its  representation. 
to  waive  all  advantage  from  this  argument,  and  to  plaee  Heitfoi 
footing  with  every  town  left  untouched  by  the  Reform  Bill.  He  daia 
only  the  same  nght  which  was  conceded  by  the  Reform  Bill  la 
containing  the  same  amount  of  population,  and  an  equal  number 
But  mark  tlie  difference  between  the  principle  of  the  present  mcaaiire, 
Hcform  Bill ;  the  present  bill  inflicted  a  judicial  punishment ;  the  ] 
a  political  measure,  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  a  mat  alteratic 
system  was  necessary.  In  that  case,  it  ^"as  ar^ed  that,  although 
might  regret  the  necessity  of  interfering  with  existing  interests,  yet, 
welfare  was  at  stake,  all  minor  considerations  of  individoal  interest 
When  dealing  with  the  Reform  Bill  they  were  not  acting  j 
were  acting  as  poliiicians;  and,  in  that  case,  the  interests  of  iik 
with  much  less  of  violence  and  injustice,  be  sacrificed  to  the  goc 
community;  but  even  if  they  were  acting  on  mere  pditieal  groui 
the  same  principles  they  acted  in  regard  to  the  Reform  BiU«»stiU 
bound  by  similar  considerations  of  expediency  to  adopt  the  pi 
bill— that  principle  which  rescued  thirty  borousrhs  of  imaller  pOM 
limited  constituencies  than   Hertford  fr       dlsl      chisimeiit-      Hu 
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eomipt — nay,  forfeit  the  fruncliise  of  that  class,  the  vast  minority  of  which  was  cor- 
rupt; but  if  he  found  other  classes  who,  amidit  corruption  and  temptation,  had 
remained  pure,  he  would  first,  out  of  a  regard  to  justice,  and  next,  in  order  to  make 
the  example  of  the  guilty  eifectual,  respect  their  integrity.  Was  it  not  of  great  im- 
portance that  examples  should  be  made  of  the  guilty  only  ?  They  were  all  aware 
how  necessary  it  was  that  the  other  House  of  Parliament  should  concur  in  the  bill. 
He  hoped  they  would ;  he  was  sure  nothing  could  be  so  unfortunate  as  the  constant 
postponement  of  legislative  measures  in  consequence  of  diiferences  of  opinion,  if 
they  erred,  then,  let  them  err  on  the  safe  side ;  and  send  up  a  bill  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  justice,  and  then  they  would  run  no  chance  of  the  necessary  punish- 
ment not  being  inflicted  ;  but  if  they  sent  up  bills  which  might  be  reasonably  considered 
not  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice,  there  was  a  fair  ground  Vor  resisting 
them,  and  the  consequence  of  that  resistance  was,  that  no  punishment  at  all  would 
be  inflicted,  and  the  guilty  persons  would  remain  in  possession  of  the  franchise. 
What  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  House  by  these  JCIO  householders,  supposing 
the  Uousc  determined  to  deprive  them  of  their  franchise!  They  might  say,  **  Of 
what  avail  is  our  integrity;  it  meets  with  no  regard  from  you;  vou  deal  out  to  us 

Erecisely  the  same  punishment  which  would  have  been  our  lot  had  we  been  corrupt.** 
f  he  hail  shown  that,  by  the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill,  this  borough  would  have 
been  safe  with  its  present  constituency — if  he  had  shown  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  had 
a  larger  constituency  than  thirty  boroughs  which  were  left  untouched  by  the  Reform 
Bill — if,  adopting  the  Reform  Rill  as  the  test  by  which  to  determine  the  amount 
which  constituted  a  sufliciently  numeroiLt  and  respectable  constituency,  thisborou^ii 
would  be  safe,  then  he  impl  )ro(l  the  House,  acting  in  its  judicial  capacity,  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  ^inlty  and  the  innocent,  and  not  to  permit  those  who  hail 
resisted  temptation — ^ho  liad  l>eeu  acquitted,  even  of  participation  in  the  remotest 
degree,  with  the  corrupt  practices  which  prevailed — to  be  involved  with  the  guilty 
in  one  common  punishment.  His  au>endment  was,  that  all  the  remaining  clauses 
of  the  bill,  after  the  first,  be  struck  out. 

After  a  short  disicussion,  the  committee  divided  on  the  amendment:  Ayes,  4'); 
Noes,  78 ;  Majority,  35.  The  clause  agreed  to,  as  were  the  remaining  clauses,  and 
the  House  resumed. 


LIVERPOOL  FREEMEN. 

March  19,  1834. 

Lord  Sandon,  on  the  S{)eaker  calling  Mr.  Bennett's  name,  f-resented  several  peti- 
tions against  the  bill  of  which  the  hon.  member  was  about  to  move  the  third  n^ing. 
The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Bennett  then  rose,  and,  after  a  brief  s])eech,  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
third  time. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Raines, — 

Sib  KonKBT  Pkkl  ^aid,  he  did  not  feel  the  force  of  the  argument  of  the  hon.  gen 
tleman.  If  an  (ipportunity  was  aflbnled  to  the  House,  he  doubtetl  i.ot  it  would 
make  an  example  of  those  ]K'rsons  J^i^inst  whom  gn>ss  bril>ery  ami  corruption  were 
pmvt  d.  He  thought,  however,  that  as  reganled  the  present  measure,  it  was  one 
which  ought  to  he  regulated  hy  principles  of  justice,  and  he  did  not  desimir  of  the 
House  doing  justice.  But  if  the  bill  were  pregnant  with  injustice,  then  he  would 
resist  it.  rather  tiiun  consent  to  its  standing  a  disgrace  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  hon.  gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  had  declared  that  this  bill  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  ditlVrencc  of  station  as  between  the  lich  and  poor.  It 
was  then  contende<],  that  it  punishitl  alike  all  the  delinquents.  Now,  let  the  truth 
be  stated.  1  here  were  freemen  of  Liver[K)ol,  some  of  whom  were  rich,  whilst  others 
were  y)oor.  Tlie  poor  voter  had  temptations  held  out  to  him  which  it  was  hardly 
pn-sihle  or  natural  to  su])pose  he  could  withstand  or  resist.  The  different  grade* 
of  brihery  v:.ried  trom  £ii  to  jC40  in  regard  to  the  price  of  a  vote.  The  poor  man 
came  enrly  into  the  field  to  tender  his  vote,  and  he  receive«i  £6 ;  while  the  rich 
£reem.Mi  kept  ha-k  his  vote  to  the  particular  moment,  and  received  the  higher  price 
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fur  it--he  received  £40 !  So  far  as  moral  cnilt  went,  eoald  ther  deny  (Iw  fact,  thai 
the  rich  man  was  infinitely  the  more  culpable  party  f  And  did  this  biU  go  to  ndft 
the  rich  man  with  severer  punishment  than  that  which  it  inflicted  npon  the  poor 
man  ?  And  then  they  allowed  the  rich  man  to  continue  to  vote.  Upon  what  pria- 
t'iple  was  it  that  5.50  freemen  thus  disfranchised  were  to  be  aJlow«l  to  yuIp,  and 
were  qualified  as  £10  householders?  AVhy,  nothing  was  more  dangerous  than  to 
teach  tlic  lower  classes  (he  meant  only  those  persons  who  were  lower  in  a  peeaoiarr 
point  of  view)  to  undervalue  the  right  of  exercising  the  fhmehise.  This  was  atra< 
which  they  held — not  a  high  privilege  only,  but  a  truFt  which  they  held  for  the  WmA 
of  the  community  at  large.  If  the  Reform*  Uill  gave  a  privilege  to  the  XIO  houehoUff 
who  should  honestly  have  exercised  it,  he  did  not  see,  oertainlv,  that  the  Honae,  actiair 
in  their  judicial  capacity,  should  deprive  him  of  it.  Gould  there  be  mar  doubt  of 
the  soundness  of  this  principle  ?  But  why  should  such  a  measure  be  addfcwri  f 
one  place  particularly  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  who  had  last  addressed  the  Hove 
had  alluded  to  the  case  of  the  borough  of  Grampound ;  but  that  ease  had  nothiag  to 
do  with  the  present  ai^ument ;  for,  in  that  instance,  the  franehise  was  raaovd 
altogether  from  the  borough,  whereas  in  Liverpool  they  left  the  right  of  £10  hoo»- 
holders  uninjured  and  untouched.  Now,  Grampound,  if  he  reooUeeted  ricfath,  wm 
a  scot-and-lot  l>oroii);h — there  were  no  inchoate  rights;  and  the  qncvtioa 'u iht 
present  case  wa^,  whether  those  persons  who  hqd  honestly  exercised  their  priiikgi 
bhould  continue  to  vote  as  heretofore. 

Jjord  John  Russell  then  addressed  the  House.  An  amendment,  by  Mr.  BrtM 
was  negfativod  ;  and  the  House  divided  on  the  question  thiU  the  biU  do  pass :  .\rt%, 
109;  Noes,  52  ;  Majority,  57. . 


DISSENTERS— CAMBRIDGE  PETITION- 

Mabch  2G,  1834. 

Tlio  a(1J<)urno<l  debate  on  this  hubject  having  been  resumed, — Sir  Robert  laglsw 
Mr.  O'Connell,  and  Viscount  Palniorston  addressed  the  Ilomte. 

Ri<Ii)g  uftor  tiie  noble  lonl  (Palmerston),  Sib  Robkrt  Peel  spoke  as  fonovi:- 
I  »t;'.ii(i,  in  .some  ri's{)ects,  in  the  i^ame  situation  with  the  noble  lord  who  has  jois 
sut  down — like  liim  I  enjoyed,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  honour  of  reprrotna^ 
one  of  the  T'niversities — like  him,  I  have  ct'aHHl  to  enjoy  that  honour;  bat  I  rmsia 
:lIso,  like  hini,  uniiiiatiMl  by  un  unulmteil  desire  to  advance  the  permanent  wd&rvcc 
the  rriiv(>r>ities,  c<!nvinced,  as  1  uni,  that  it  is  intimately  interwoven  with  tlised- 
bein^  of  the  community  at  large.     1  sliatl  aihlress  myself,  without  further  n 
to  tlio  iiuiin  qt:i\<tion  ut  issue;  and  I  must  say,  that  if  ever}'  hem.  member - 
adopt  tliat  course,  and  consent  to  omit  a  long  irrelevant  exordium,  it  woaid 
much  to  tlic  economy  o!  the  {uiblic  time,  and  to  the  despatch  uf  the  public  b 
The  |)ruycr  of  this  lu'tiiion  has  been  supported  npon  three  distinct  nounds, 

of  wliich  I  shall  advert,  if  the  short  period  to  which  I  am  limited  will  pe. 

KMceo>>i«>ii.    The  first  ground  is,  that  the  system  of  education  pursuMi  aft  the  Uvu. 
sitif>.  coii|ile<l  with  the  rep:ulations  adopted  \w  certain  other  public  Hw'tY'^*- 
inipo>cs  civil  disabilities  on  the  Dissenters  wiiich  thev  are  moat  anxious  is  w    | 
reniovi'd.    Now,  I  at  once  admit,  that  if  such  civil  disabilities  exist,  ihcyoi^rte  tvV    " 
rc:ii(.\i'(l.     I  admit,  th.'it  if  there  l>e  a  system  of  education,  and  of  reguhlioa  o«- 
iiectiKi  \%ith  education,  adopted  by  public  bodies  acting  under  the  aotboriiTSSf 
."^auction  of  the  state,  which  confers  advantages  of  the  nature  of  civil  pririkgs*  «> 
one  class  (»f  the  kin^*s  suhjtvts  that  are  withhulden  from  another,  that  systeB*^ 
To  undergo  n  modification,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  all,  in  so  far  as  poiukalarrtJ 
capacities  are  concerned,  u)ion  the  footing  of  equality.     The  Dissenten  allor.  tk^ 
by  the  frtuti  tcs  of  tlie  l-niversities  they  cannot  be  admitteil  to  degrees,  bc««Me  i^   ' 
(unnot  conscientiously  t;ikc  the  religious  test,  which  is  an  indispensable  rand 
the  de^^ree;  and  as  other  public  bo<iies,  su|K>rintending  the  professioDs  of  a 
and  uf  hiw,  give  to  those  mdividuals  who  obtain  degrees  in  the  Universities 
toges  which  they,  the  Dissenters,  cannot  acquire,  that  they,  therelbre»ia 
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•Ihe combined  operatSiMi of  theve rcgnlatiom; laboar  noder dft«b!Utk» to  whlehothcr 
.lawabwB  of  the  state,  in  proseouting  their  utiidMB  in  law  and  medioina,  are  aot  eulijeei. 
i  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  feel  the  foD  foroe  of  tfaia  oljection.  I  think  the  diaadTaotasBi 
whateTor  be  the  amoimt  of  it,  ought  not  to  oontinne,  and  thai  there  b  a  fiur  claim  IbrSia 
interpoaition  of  the  aoTercign  authority,  if  relief  cannot  be  obtained  without  aoch  intet^ 
poaition;  but  I  dp  not  admit  that  it  Uiei>efore  folio  we,  that  thepfayerofthltpetitioo  ought 
to  be  oom  plied  with,  and  that  Diasenten  ought  to  be  admitted  to  degfeee  in  the  Univer* 
aitiee.  It  may,  and  I  think  it  does  follow,  that  the  state  might  to  require,  that  tboea 
who  preside  over  the  professions  of  law  and  of  mediciae,  shoiud  so  modify  thmr  regular 
UdoDS  as  to  give,  substantially,  to  all  parties,  equal  fiM)iUtiee  of  admission  to  Uia 
two  professions,  as  to  effiice  all  appemnce  of  inferiority,  and  to  lemove  everr  dii^ 
tiaotion,  whether  iuTolving  a  disability  or  a  sense  of  degradation,  l^  wliioh  tha 
Dissenter  can  snfier.  In  what  way  this  shall  be  done,  there  is  not  now  tima  nor  it 
this  the  occasion,  to  enquire.  That  it  ought  to  be  done,  in  some  wmt  or  other,  I 
raadilv  ooncede;  although  I  protest  against  that  particular  mode  of  doing  it  aqg* 
gested  by  the  Cambridge  petition.  This  was  the  first  gromid  relied  upon  In  support 
of  the  petition,  and  I  was  desiroiu  to  state,  at  the  outset,  the  eitent  to  which  I  aontt 
Ita  Taliditv.  The  prayer  of  this  petition  has  been  maintidned  upon  two  other  grouMliI 
the  000,  that  the  Dissenters  have  a  rii^ht— «  positive  right — ^independent  of  thel^ 
iriaim  to  the  removal  of  those  civil  disalMhties  to  which  I  have  bslbre  leiferred — to  par^ 
eipate  fully  in  any  system  of  University  education  fecegoised  by  the  state  {■■■■the 
ather,  that,  whether  there  exist  a  right  or  not,  great  pabue  advantage  would  rmaU 
from  conceding  to  them  such  a  participation.  »ow  I  say,  at  cmee,  thet  while  I  am 
jss  much  disponed  as  any  roan  strenuoiuly  to  contend  for  the  remotal  of  all  eivU  dia» 
abilities— while  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  prinoiple^  and  looany  it  practically 
to  all  its  legitimate  consequences — I  must  nevertheleBa  oonteod,  that  the  demanag 
im  the  port  of  the  Dissenters,  to  be  admitted  to  dcgreea  in  the  Ueiversitles  of  Eog- 
iand,  is,  as  a  claim  of  abstract  right,  without  exoeptioo,  tiie  moat  extrwagaat  demani^ 
which  has  been  advanced  in  mcMdem  times.  If  we  have  not  the  rip[fat  to  eimlude  Dlt> 
aenters  from  the  benefits  of  University  edueatioa,  we  hate  not  the  right  to  maintain  th# 
connexion  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  The  argumeBta  by  which  a  systaai 
of  education  limited  to  members  of  the  establishment  ean.be  maintaiBed~*(I  am  now 
apeaking  of  the  abstract  right  so  to  limit  the  system,  not  «if  the  policjp)— are  idenfieal 
with  tho4e  by  wliich  the  establishment  itself  can  be  supported.  My  right  boo.  firieadi 
jwho  introduced  this  petition,  very  prudently  avoided  the  qnestioii  that  has  beaa 
Jkf^itated  by  others,  whether  such  a  right  does  or  does  not  eiiat.  and  mainty  confined 
himself  to  a  statement  of  the  benefits,  both  to  IHsaeotera  and  the  public  at  laigib 
which  would  result  from  the  concession  of  the  privilege  required.  My  right  hmfc 
friend,  however,  is  too  old  and  skilful  a  disputant  not  to  know,  and  not  to  avail  hill* 
aelf  of,  every  matter,  however  irrelevant  to  the  raal  meriita  of  the  queation,  by  wideh  be 
oould  create  a  prejudice  against  those  statatee  or  reg«litiona  of  the  University  wUeh  lie 
U  seeking  to  repeal.  My  right  hon.  friend  first  told  the  Hooae,  that  the  deerea^  «f 
.which  the  Dissenters  complained,  originated  In  the  raignof  Janea  L«  at  a  period 
At  which  barbarous  dogmas  in  religion  and  pditlea  pmailadt  from  ttie  Infiiieiiea 
of  which  this  enlightened  age  has  been  lumpily  rmeved.  My  right  hon-  friemi 
knew  his  audience — he  knew  that  an  attack  upon  the  eharaeter  of  Janea  L-*- 
that  even  the  mention  of  Nowmarket^would  prodnee  a  mora  lively  lmpreaalq» 
Ion  the  House,  than  a  sober  argument  upon  tne  aobatantlal  marlta  of  the  eaaaii 
He  told  the  House,  that  King  Jamea  I.,  not  In  Ooandl,  hot  when  he  waa  emfed 
.in  the  sports  of  the  field,  sent  a  mandate  from  Newiiiaricet,  In  the  shape  ol  a  le&ar 
(a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  letter,  written,  I  aupnoae,  between  the  heate),  and  that,  in 
eonsequence  of  that  letter,  the  Dissenters  were  Rirthwith,  and  for  the  first  tlmai  e«- 
duded  from  the  privilege  of  degrees.  And  then,  aaya  niy  right  hen.  firiend,  afliar 
.^aciting  the  House  te  a  proper  pitch  of  Indignatuin,  wili  you,  the  itfarted  parlhh 
.  moot,  consent  te  ratify  the  Newmarket  decreet  of  Jamea  L  F  WSH  yon  sot  rather 
recur  to  that  purer  and  happier  era,  when,  ooder  the  gaotde  anapieea  of  Qmmii 
Elizabeth,  the  true  principles  of  civil  and  reQgiooa  libertsf  wen  ao  well  mdsraleeJ 
.and  so  carefully  enforced  in  practice?  Why,  aorriy,  m  right  boo.  IHend  hiMve 
perfectly  well,  that  he  was  concealing  from  the  reformed  MrlhmM«t  an  impoftatt 
^t  -no  other  than  this— that  it  waa  In  tl-a  ri^  of  BHineth  tha(  le^to.wecvtak 
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posed,  the  main  and  avowe<l  object  of  which  was  to  conflce  dagraes  in  the  Uminiit? 
to  the  members  of  the  Established  Church.  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliatel^ 
the  presumption  was,  that  the  community  was  divioed  into  two  great  i  liew  llimn 
who  beionj^ed  to  the  Established  Church,  and  those  who  adhered  to  the  ILnmii 
Catholic  religion.  It  was  not  until  the  closi^  of  the  life  of  Elliabeth  that  fcrioei 
differences  in  point  of  doctrine  arose  among  the  Protestant  reformerk  The  icrj  fini 
act  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  required,  that  every  member  admitted  to  any  degne  is 
the  University  should  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  That  oath  diflSnvd  naterisUy 
from  the  present  oath.  It  did  not  merely  reject  the  suprcmaej  of  the  Pope,  bat  it 
declared,  that  the  Queen's  Highness  was  the  only  supremo  gOTomor,  as  well  ia  aD 
8])iritual  and  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as  temporal.  But  what  doea  my  rkhc 
hon.  friend  say  to  the  act  for  the  uniformity  of  common  prayer  and  divine  wrvm 
in  the  Church,  passed  in  the  same  year — the  6rst  of  £liai^)eth  P  Thia  aet  reqmA 
all  persons,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  resort  to  their  parish  church,  or  chaprl  ar- 
customi*d,  in  which  divine  worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eogbal 
was  performed  upon  all  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  operation  of  thia  act,  cetahiBsd 
with  the  religious  test,  was  meant  to  confine  degrees  in  the  Universitiea  totiieaHV- 
bers  of  the  Established  Church.  The  decree  of  Jamc:i  went  merely  to  enfoiee  dac 
which  had  been  the  principle  of  the  previous  laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a^  rigM 
hon.  friencrs  pattern  of  toleration.  But  my  right  hon.  friend  haa  aomctbiag  jft  ii 
store,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  contempt  with  which  Jamea  I.,  and  all  his  dccnn, 
should  be  viewed  in  this  enlightened  age,  and  by  this  refonned  pariiament.  He 
reserved  for  the  last — for  the  climax  of  his  wrath — th*$  tremendous  fact,  that  Janet  L 
was  actually  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Demonology.  Now,  can  any  ihinr  lieiBOR 
absurd  than  this  attempt  to  weaken  the  authority  of  existing  lawa^'liy  RrarrngN 
the  si>eculative  doctrines  entertained  by  the  monarch  in  whose  reign  anch  lam  ma 
liave  been  made  ?  When  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  repeal  of  the  Act  i 
Union,  will  my  right  hon.  friend  consent,  that  the  bimling  authority  of  that  votm 
shall  be  decried  by  a  reference  either  to  the  circumstances  which  may  haveatmM 
its  enactment,  or  to  the  private  opinions  which  may  haTe  been  held  by  the  Kiafii 
whose  reign  it  passed  into  a  law  ?  But  James  I ,  says  my  right  hon.  friend,  wnM 
a  Treatise  on  Demonology.  Is  my  right  hon.  friend  aware,  that  liis  own  thons 
model —  his  great  example  of  religious  toleration — Queen  Elizabeth  berMlC  wtbm 
also  a  Treatise  on  Demonology  ?  Her  treatise,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  ahort  one;  ball 
much  doubt  whether  she  does  not  put  her  argument  with  greater  force  thaa  Kfif 
James.  It  may  be  asked,  how  does  this  line  of  argument  bear  on  the  questioB 
the  llonso  ?  I  answer,  not  in  the  remotest  degree ;  but  when  prejudices  are  atti 
to  be  unfairly  excited  by  such  topics  as  those  of  which  my  right  hon.  friend 
use,  then  it  l>ecomos  necessary  to  efface  the  impre!«sion  by  exposing  the  artiiee,  wi 
by  .showin«^  that  the  topics  are  not  worth  one  farthing.  My  right  hon.  friend  IvM 
tlic  House  to  ri'speet  the  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  reject  that  of  Jmak 
because  «Ianies  believed  in  demonology,  and  wrote  a  treatise  upon  it.  I  answer,  ba 
KlizalK'th  was  a  Miever  also ;  and  I  produce  her  treatise  on  the  same  iubyeeL  1^ 
title  of  Queen  Klizahetirs  performance  is,  "  An  act  agwnst  conJuratioDft,  imfciit 
ments,  and  witchcrnfc;'*  and  this  is  the  form  in  which  she  puts  her  argnawet:— 
'*  Wiu'reas,  since  the  n^peal  of  the  statute  of  Henry  the  VIII.,  many  frotastica]*' 
devilish  ))ers()ns  have  devised  and  practisFcd  invocations  and  conjurations  of  evQ  v' 
wicked  spirits,  and  have  useil  witchcraft,  enchantments,  and  sorceries,  to  thcdatfV' 
tion  of  the  ])ers(ms  and  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  their  neighbonra.  Thtiefcw,* 
say<  QiuH'n  Elizabeth,  **  if  any  person,  after  the  1st  day  of  June  next  comiBf.fAsI 
use,  pructi>e,  or  exercise  any  charm  or  sorcer}',  whereby  any  person  shall  bappntp 
be  wasted,  consumed,  or  lamed,  or  whereby  any  gomls  or  chattels  of  any  person  M 
be  destroyed,  such  otfender,  with  his  councillor  and  aider,  shall  sofler  iiapiiseaBrt 
for  one  whrde  year ;  and  shall  once  a  (piarter,  in  some  market  town,  stand  in  At 
pillory  six  hours,  and  shall  there  openly  confess  his  error.  For  a  aecood  oftactht 
shall  be  hanged."  So  much  for  Queen  Elizalietirs  treatise  on  demcmology.  T«« 
Sir,  were  the  ahsuni  errors  of  the  times  both  of  Elizabeth  and  James;  bof  \m 
pretty  confident  that  I  have  somewhere  read,  that  James  was  the  fint  ana  is  la 
dominions  who  opene<l  his  eyes  to  these  errors,  and  doubted  Uie  esistenee  of 
cratlt  and  demonology.     Wiser  men  than  James  were  not  exempt  froa 
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Does  my  right  hon.  friend  forget  the  opiDions  of  Lord  Bacon  with  respect  to  witch- 
crail  ?  Lonl  Bacon,  the  greatest  luminary  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
intellects  of  which  any  age  has  had  experience,  gravely  considers  the  reason  why 
witches  delighted  to  feed  upon  man's  flesh.  '^  The  reason,**  he  says,  ^*  is  likely  to 
be,  that  man's  flesh  may  send  up  kind  and  pleasing  vap  ur;},  which  may  stir  up  the 
imagination,  and  as  the  great  felicity  of  witches  doth  consist  in  imagination,  this  may 
be  the  reason  for  their  liking  man's  flesh."  Now,  I  ask,  is  this  great  man's  authority 
on  every  other  point  to  be  set  at  nought,  because  he  entertained  opinions  which  we, 
in  a  later  age,  ridicule  as  childish  and  absurd 't  To  revert  to  the  question  of  right. 
The  right  to  what?  Three  days  have  been  spent  in  the  distcussion  of  this  subject, 
and  at  this  moment  the  extent  of  the  right  claimed  by  the  Dissenters  is  not  detined. 
The  |)etition  is  specific ;  but  the  debate  leaves  the  mutter  in  complete  uncertainty. 
Two  gentlemen,  who  speak  with  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters,  have  taken 
a  part  in  the  debate.  The  member  for  l..eeds  claims  for  the  Dissenters  a  perfect 
right  to  participate,  not  in  degrees  merely,  but  in  all  the  emoluments  and  rewards  of 
the  University,  except,  he  says,  those  which  may  be  specially  appropriated  for  reli- 
gious purposes  directly  connected  with  the  Church  of  kngland.  I  am  not  satisfied, 
says  the  hon.  member,  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition  ;  but  I  claim  fur  the  Dissenters 
the  right  to  be  elected  to  all  the  ofiiees  of  the  University,  with  the  limitation  above 
mentioned.  The  hon.  member  for  Boston  reserved  for  the  end  of  his  speech  this 
important  declaratiun :  *^  It  is  right,*'  he  said,  *^  that  I  should  not  conceal  from  the* 
House,  on  this  solemn  occa^^ion,  what  the  real  objects  of  the  Dissenters  are,  and 
what  is  the  extent  of  their  claims ;  and  I  shall  adopt  the  precise  language  of  Mr. 
I^ocke,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  full  expectations 
and  wishes  of  the  Dissenters."  And  then,  in  the  most  impassioned  manner,  and  with 
an  air  of  sincerity  which  led  me  certainly  to  conclude  that  we  were  about  to  know 
the  whole  truth — that  we  were  about  to  have  conveyed  to  us,  with  all  the  precision 
of  Mr.  Locke,  the  full  extent  of  the  demands  of  the  Dissenters,  the  hon.  member  ex- 
claims— **  What  we  demand  is  liberty — absolute  liberty — just  and  true  liberty — 
equal  and  impartial  liberty."  Now,  I  am  left — after  the  hon.  member's  earnest  effort, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  be  explicit — in  precisely  the  same  position,  with  regard 
to  the  views  of  the  Dissenters,  in  which  I  was  before  the  hon.  member  made  his  decla- 
ration. I  can  understand  the  member  for  Leeds;  his  avowal  is  manly  and  intelligible; 
but  if  I  were  askc  i  to  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  the  demand  of  the  Dissenters  may 
be  made  in  the  most  lorise  and  vague  manner,  I  would  advise  the  adoption  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  member  for  Boston — I  would  call  for  "just  and  true  liberty,  equal  and 
impartial  lilwrty,''  reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  judge  in  what  that  "just,  and  true, 
and  equal,  an<l  impartial  liberty"  might  consist.  Whatever  be  the  difference  in  our 
opinions,  in  this  position  I  apprehend  wc  .shall  all  agree,  that  before  we  take  the  first 
step  in  a  matter  of  this  importance,  we  ought  to  consider  whither  it  will  lead  ?  The 
present  petition  asks  that  Dissenters  may  be  admitted  to  degrees  in  the  Universities. 
My  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Cambridge,  says,  that  he  will  abide  by  thii 
jictition,  and  in  the  most  marked  manner  says,  he  will  not  advance  one  step  beyond 
the  prayer  of  it.  The  noble  lord  opposite  says,  that  he  will  concede  to  Dissenters 
th?  privilege  of  degrees,  but  that  he  iiould  consider  a  claim  beyond  deg^rces  equally 
extravagant  with  a  <>liiim  to  be  appointed  to  a  living,  or  any  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
Now,  let  us  coii>idcr  whether  you  can,  consistently  with  your  own  principles, 
stop  where  the  petition  stops?  We  are  to  admit  Dissenters  to  take  degrees  at  the 
17niviTsities.  The  noble  lord  contends,  that  it  is  the  irreatest  hardship  that  they 
should  be  excludiMl  from  degrees  aftor  they  have  manifested  the  talents  and  good 
conduct  whi<'li  are  to  l>e  inferred  from  the  grant  of  a  degree.  Does  the  noble  lord 
MH^  no  hardsliip,  also,  in  inviting  the  Dissenters  to  the  University — in  0|>ening  to 
tium  the  wide  field  of  com{>etition,  and  in  then  telling  them,  **  Whatever  be  the 
s^ipcriority  you  may  have  exhibited — whatdver  be  the  distinctions  you  may  have  ac* 
(|iiirc<l — you  must  be  content  with  the  barren  privilege  of  a  degree;  to  you  no  ofllcr 
in  the  University,  either  of  influence  or  emolument,  is  opened; — all  fellowships,  all 
s<hi>I:irs!r4»s,  every  thing  of  profit  that  might  aid  you  in  early  education,  or  in  the 
mi  ^tdPtuncs  of  urtor-life,  is  reserved  for  another  and  a  more  favoured  class  ?  "  I  ask 
yoii  to  consider,  and  to  consider  now,  whether  yon  are  taking  a  position  which  jroQ 
l-un  maintain  ?     You  are  re(|uired  to  confer  on  the  DiiMDter  an  imdienable  right  t» 
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be  admitted  to  education  in  the  UniTenitieflt  without  oonditioii  or  Uoulstioii,  and  aba 
to  the  privilege  of  taking  degrees.  Having  taken  their  degrees,  tha  Diaaeatcn  will 
become  a  part  of  the  governing  body  of  the  University,  qualified  to  vote  on  all  maltm 
relating  to  the  University,  as  all  other  masters  of  arts  are  qualiBod.  You  will  hai« 
thus  introduced  into  I  he  governing  body  a  powerful  party^a  soiall  minority,  pcr- 
hkps,  but  a  very  active  one — having  no  interest  in  coromoD  with  the  re^i  of  tht 
University ;  excluded  from  every  lucrative  office — from  every  mppuintmant  of  ia- 
fluence  or  of  4ionour,  and  banded  together  by  a  sense  of  Inferiority  and  dqgradatioa. 
What  was  the  answer  made  to  those  who  professed  a  willingneaa  to  aflmit  the  Boomb 
Catholics  to  scats  in  parliumentj  but  would  exclude  them  from  the  hiigh  oOooiof  tfte 
state?  It  was  this: — **  No;  we  will  not  have  a  body  in  the  statet  iatmsted  vilk 
the  functions  of  legislation,  but  cut  off  from  the  hopes  of  royal  frnvour— wicUiog  ill 
the  energies  of  popular  representation,  and  with  those  energiea  uneontroUed  by  ihs 
ambition  of  official  preferment  and  distinction.  This  is  the  way  to  makcDiivwfn 
dangerous  to  the  institutions  that  have  conferred  them — to  give  m  premiam  ifoa 
discontent  and  disaffection,  at  the  very  moment  you  are  conferrine  powcr.*^  HaalUs 
answer  no  application  to  the  present  case  ?  liut,  apart  from  this  ooiMidcratioa,  m 
what  principle,  after  you  shall  have  conferred  the  absc^nte  right  to  tidmitaifte  anil  la 
degrees,  will  you  maintain  a  continued  exclusion  from  all  the  subataotial  beofllCiof 
the  University  ?  1  am  not  speaking  of  ecclesiastical  preferments,  or  of  appeiatOMBb 
which  infer  in  the  holUcr  a  spiritual  character ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  ail  thost  i^ 
pointments  and  offices  which  are  tenable  by  laymen.  Is  the  Dissenter  ciilirfiri 
from  the  great  majority  of  these,  at  the  present  moment,  by  any  impediment,  differii^ 
in  its  origin  and  character  from  that  impediment  which  prerents  his  taking  adagnt. 
and  whicn  it  is  now  proposed  to  remove  by  the  authority  of  pariiamentf  Dossths 
disqualification  of  the  Dissenter,  in  regani  to  lay  offices,  arise  from  the  will  of  tkt 
founder? — does  it  arise  from  the  original  coiiditions  of  the  foundation ? —or daei il 
arise  from  some  statute  or  rt>gulation  imposed  by  an  extrinsic  authority?  If  Im 
the  latter,  how  will  you,  on  your  principles,  continue  it?  Are  there  not  feUowikipi 
in  several  of  the  colleges  which  are  lay -fellowships?  May  not  a  member  of  Triaftj 
College  hold  even  an  ecclesiastical  fellowship  for  several  years  before  he  is  lequirrf 
to  take  orders  ?  [Mr.  Pryme :  Yes,  if  he  subscribes  the  articles.]  Subseriba  tk 
articles ! — but  I  am  at^king  you  on  what  principle  is  it  that  ycu  will  maintain  tW 
articles  as  a  te^t  for  lay-fellowships,  when  you  have  abandoned  them  as  a  IsM  Ur 
degrees  ?  But  there  are  scholarships  as  well  as  fellowships.  Will  you,  or  wiU  j«8 
not,  admit  tlie  Dibt^enters  to  scholarships?  [Viscount  Palmerston:  Why  mM 
The  noble  lord  says,  ^*  Why  not  ?  "  Ue  feels  so  strongly  the  force  of  the  argoaoi 
— t'lat  if  the  Dissenters  are  admitted  to  degrees,  you  cannot  exclude  tliem  froa  ibf 
other  benefits  and  emoluments  of  the  institution,  of  which  they  will  thns 
members — that  he  at  onee  concedes  the  further  privilege  of  beings  admitted  loi 
ships.  Will  he  stop  there  ?  Even  if  he  do,  I  say,  he  abandons  tlie  ^roand  1 
this  petition — he  abandons  the  ground  on  which  the  member  for  Cambridge,  aid  tht 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  profess  to  take  their  stand.  If  the  petition  OMaas  mf 
thing:,  it  nieuns,  that  the  privilege  of  the  Dissenter  shall  be  limited  to  ihedcgifii 
and  that  lie  i>ball  not  be  admitted  on  the  foundation  of  the  rcspeetive  collritSb  I 
contend,  on  tiie  other  hand  —  and  the  noble  lord  now  seems  to  ague  with  hm— 'tkM 
the  first  conccs^Dn  involves  the  remainder — that  it  establishes  a  principle  which ei» 
not  he  liniited  to  the  taking  of  degrees — that  it  is  a  concession  which  will  iillijiniy 
give  nu  satisfactitm — that  it  will,  indeed,  serve  as  an  instmment  by  which  alhtf 
objects  may  l>e  achieved,  but  that  the  interv^  will  be  an  interval  of  stn^gk  ami 
di»conI ; — at  tlie  end  of  which  you  will  discover,  that  you  have  healed  ths  wmmisf 
the  [M'ople  slightly — that  you  cried  peace,  peace,  where  there  was  no  peace.  Uj 
argument  is,  not  that  you  should  reject  a  reasonable  demand,  for  Cnsr  that  aa  ■■- 
reasonable  one  should  follow;  but  1  contend  that  the  concession  in  this  ease  of  ihi 
first  demand,  will  alter  the  character  of  the  other  demands,  and,  through  theestahb^ 
nicnt  of  a  novel  princiide,  will  make  those  demands  reasonable  which  yon  new  esa- 
sider  unreasonable.  I  say  now,  as  I  said  with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  Tcstss^ 
('orporation  Act:i,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabling  statutea*  ** 
benefit  in  partial  concessions  which  involve  a  principle  upon  which 
may  justly  be  required ; "  and  on  that  ground  I  voted  in  each 
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ffwitttnea  beeame  aBATAiliog,  for  a  full  and  entire  measure  of  relieU  Into  te  eftet 
of  Ihle  ODooeBMon  upon  the  (Uedi^iiie  of  the  UniTonity,  I  feel  that  it  is  too  late  tei 
ootor.  The  noble  lord  aays^  It  cao  have|Qo  pr^udicial  eflSset  in  CaaMdgo,  ibr  thai 
DIaMoters  are  at  present  admitted  ae  nnder-gradttates.  Now,  thoo  never  was  a 
ffreaier  iallacgr  than  that  involved  in  the aigoment-that  becaoso  no  inoonvenienoo 
has  followed  from  the  occasional  admission  of  Dissenters  into  a  hw  eoQcges»  whcminf 
they  conform  to  the  established  discipline,  therefore  no  inoonveoienoe  will  follow 
ftom  thmr  indiscrimioate  admission  to  degrees,  as  well  as  to  ednealion  >— Uiat  adf*^ 
mission  being  claimable  as  a  rights  oonfernd  bjr  an  act  of  the  legisktore.  A  om^ 
oode  of  regulations  must  be  framed.  Are  the  Universities  to  eontinue  the  grsa| 
aebools  of  religions  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  the  Chmrch  of  England  ?  Is  attan&BO^ 
on  divine  vronhip  to  be  a  niscessary  part  of  the  system  of  edoMlion  f  If  it  is  so  to 
dootiotte,  are  the  Dissenters  to  attend  divine  worship  aeeordiiig  to  the  rite  of  thii 
Chiireh,  or  to  be  released  from  the  obligation  of  attendiMf  Apb  tliey  to  be  prssep^' 
aft  lectores  expUining  and  defending  the  doctrines  of  the  Church;  or  is  rdiffioiii% 
iaatmetion  to  be  abandoned  as  an  indispensable  portion  at  losst  of  academic  eoiasib* 
tieo?  Says  the  learned  professor,  the  member  for  Cambridge— ^*  Let  the Disseatsri 
attend  the  lectures  on  thedngy ;  but  then  the  lectures  need  not  hoof  a  oootrovenial 
oharaeter.**  Oh  1  spare  us,  at  least,  fifom  this  homlHatioa !  Let  as  have  no  laetarsf^ 
in  divinity,  shrinlcinff  from  tlie  maintenance  of  divine  truth,  ashimad  to  dafood  tlia 
doctrines  of  his  foith,  out  of  courtesy  to  the  feelum  of  his  Unitmian  or  Boasaa 
Catholic  hearers — out  of  apprehension  that  some  dnsenting  student  may  daim^  in 
the  lecture-room,  the  right  or  free  discussion — the  right  of  vindicating  his  own  teaeCa 
from  the  misapprehension  of  the  learned  professor.  I  know  tliat  I  must,  oa  aoconnt 
of  the  hour,  conolode ;  and  I  will  conclude  with  this  siagie  iwaarfc,  that  if  you  intttd 
to  compel  the  Dissenter  to  observe  the  religious  discipline  of  the  UnlvcnltT,  you  aia 
cbeatiDg  him  by  the  semblance  of*  a  privile^  of  which  he  cannot  avail  hfniiwf ;  if, 
Off  the  other  hand,  you  waive  the  religious  discipline  oot  of  deforaaoo  to  hla  soraplBa, 
jron  divest  the  Universities  of  their  present  character  as  sdiools  of  reliffioas  insbrnq- 
tion,  and  sever  the  strongest  of  all  tne  links  which  connect  the  Chnroh  of  Bngka4 
with  the  state. 

'   It  being  three  o'clock  this  Speaker  left  the  Chair,  and  the  debato  was  again  ad* 
Jonmed. 


SUPPLY— MISCELLANEOUS  ESTIMATES. 

Apsil  14,  1884. 

'    The  House  went  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

•    On  the  question,  that  the  sum  of  £\  1,560  be  grantod  for  dM  pnraiiasi  of  pietanl 

for  the  National  Gallery  for  the  vear  1884, — 

'    Mr.  Spring  Rice  stated,  in  reply  to  a  remaA  by  Mr>  Wartanrtoa,  that  aa  irraMi 

ment  had  been  entered  into  with  the  Royal  Academy,  that  they  ehoald  oblaia  no 

tise  of  rooms  in  the  National  Gallenr;  but,  if  the  rsaonptioa  ol  thsta  apaitawala 

became  desirable,  the  Academy  should  resign  them.  • 

Sia  RoBEBT  PfiBL  was  anxious  to  say  one  word  in  sapporft  of  Iho  KajaX  AeadMiqr» 
He  did  not  dbpute  the  right  of  the  public  to  take  tho  apartmaata  ia  oysatloa  from 
the  Royal  Academy,  should  the  number  of  plctorss  ia  te  National  GaUaiy  bo  so 
Increased  as  to  render  it  desirable  to  do  so;  bat  if  tho  Royal  Aeadsaiy  wore  deprieii 
of  the  apartments  in  question,  the  members  of  thai  body  wonid  havo  a  SHoag  daht 
Ibr  rooms  elsewhere.  It  ought  to  be  reoollaatsd  that  thov  ware  to  bo  dHfislsd  of 
•valuable  rooms  which  they  heki  at  Somerset  Honssb  and  waloli  ware  hawaftsr  to  bf 
devoted  to  the  public  service.  So  for,  thorsfoia,  oaj|^  ihare  to  bo  a  isiaatian  flnsn 
tlie  estimated  expense  of  the  building  now  eraeting;  and  if  ^wlnloaf  ^baHdilf 
abould  be  required  for  a  National  Galleiy,  tha  leasftlhal  oaglfl  to  bo  daao  woaM  Sk 
to  provide  apartments  for  the  Royal  Academy  in  sono  otlwr  pabHo  hailiHag  Ua 
Mieved  that  the  number  of  pictures  in  the  Nat&onal  GoOsiy  woaU  bo  ffM^  i«- 
araased  by  presents,  and  he  trusted  thai  erahMig  Um  baUdlaf  WmM  ha  Ulsi  vHh 
Jtfaam.    He  gara  his  cordial  sopparl  to  teiata^aadbdlafadthi^Mhtaf.vaaUkt 
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more  hailed  by  the  public  than  grants  of  money  for  such  pnrpOMi  as  tha 
The  public  had  already  gained  much  by  the  purchase  of  pieturaa  for  tbo 
Qallery,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  many  other  valuable  presenta  wonld  be  aadt  lo 
it.  He  happened  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  picturea  in  questioB,  and  he  eoaM 
state  tliat  a  sum  much  larger  than  i^ll,500  had  been  offered  for  them  a  few  yean 
ago.  He  did  not  think  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  say  any  thing  with  rapsei 
to  the  high  character  of  these  pictures ;  it  was  enough  to  obaerve,  that  geotkMa 
possessed  of  valuable  pictures  would  be  proud  to  exhibit  them  in  a  coUectioB  id  vUck 
were  such  pictures  as  those  it  was  proposed  to  purchase.  He  would  vestne  ts  «t, 
that  there  were  hardly  twenty  pictures  of  a  higher  character  in  the  world.  By 
purchasing  works  of  this  description,  individuals  would  be  induced  to  make  praMsa 
to  the  gallery,  which  would  thus  become  possessed  of  a  superior  eolleetioo.  Vilh 
a  view  to  obtain  the  best  information  as  to  their  value,  the  opinions  of  the  arthtsof 


the  highest  character  in  the  country  were  consulted,  as  well  as  those  of  pieiDK- 
dealers,  and  other  persons  well  acquainted  with  pictures;  and,  in  addition,  he  hip- 
pened  to  know,  that  if  the  purchase  had  not  been  made  when  it  was,  not  many  noathi 
would  have  elapsed  before  the  pictures  would  have  been  sent  outM>r  the  eonsinr. 
He  most  cordially  concurred  in  the  vote,  and  nothing  could  be  more  saiiafeclsffy  is 
his  mind  than  the  liberal  spirit  that  had  been  displayed  by  the  House  and  the  fsitn- 
ment  on  the  occasion. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to,  as  were  several  others,  without  a  debate. 


COMMUTATION  OF  TITHES  (ENGLAND). 

Apbil  15,  1834. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day,  that  the  House  do  resolve  itself  iots 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  liou^e,  to  consider  the  resolutions  of  which  he  had  gitfs 
notice. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee — 

The  noble  loni,  after  taking  a  cimeise  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  evib  iai 
hardships  attending  the  prcst>nt  tithe  system,  concluded  b)*  moving : — **  I,  That  it  it 
the  opinion  of  tliis  committee,  that  the  collection  of  tithes  in  England  and  Vila 
shall  ccu<e  and  determine.  That,  instead  of  tithes,  the  owners  of  tithe- land  »bsD 
pay  a  fixed  proixtrtinn  to  the  annual  value there(>f  to  the  tithe-owner;  and  that  nch 
pruportinn  shall  be  asoertaine<i  in  the  several  counties.  2,  That  all  parties  iisbktt 
such  tithe,  may  redeem  the  same  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  tvcsir- 
five  yoars'  purchase." 

Sir  Uohkrt  Pkkl  did  not  understand  what  power  the  noble  lord  had  to 
him  from  the  obligation  he  should  incur,  provided  he  assented  to  the 
The  nohle  lord  pro|K)sed,  that,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  the  owners  of  tithenUe  land 
pay  a  tixcd  proportion  of  the  annual  vc^ue  of  all  land  throughout  the  several 
and  that  the  said  proportion  should  he  ascerttuned  by  striking  an  average  fraatk 
parishes  of  each  county.  How  could  the  noble  lord  say,  that  if  be  voitd  fer  tkil 
r('>olution,  he  was  not  as  much  bound  by  it  as  bv  any  other  resolution  to  vhrhki 
gave  his  assent  ?  By  affirming  it,  he  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  pristiylw 
containeil  in  it— namely,  that  a  commutation  of  tithes  ought  to  take  place.  calcahM^ 
acconling  to  the  ])roportionate  vulue  which  rent  and  tithe  bear  to  each  other,  isd 
also  thut  the  re<lemption  of  tithe  should  be  permitted  at  twenty  6ve  years*  ywthiit 
If  thi>  n>s(iluti(m  were  not  intended  to  bind  the  House,  why  insert  in  it  any  dcnfr 
at  all  ?  He  would  propose,  as  an  amendment,  that,  instead  of  the  noble  lonltfi^ 
position,  a  simple  resolution  be  adopted,  declaring  it  expedient  that  leave  be  pws 
to  brin^^  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  commutation  of  tithe  in  Knclaadai 
WaU's  (»n  a  fair  and  eipiitahle  principle.  What  was  gained  by  affiming  tijs  nmkt 
tion  as  a  matter  of  detail?  liur,  independent  of  this  objection,  the  nohle  loidhi' 
drawn  np  his  res<ilution  so  vaguely,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  Bccnai|ili»b  noc^^ 
at  all.  The  nohle  loni  pro]K)sed,  that  the  proportionate  value  of  tithe  is  «■ 
should  be  ascertained  in  the  different  countii^s  of  England  and  Wales:  the 
Ion]   also  pn>posed,  that  a  county  should  be  a  distinct  teiritwy  vilh 
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to  tithes ;  and  having  ascertained  the  proportionate  value  that  tithe  bears  to  rent  on 
the  average  in  each  county,  the  noble  lord  proposed  that  that  average  should  be 
applied  to  every  parish  and  every  estate  tliroughout  the  county.  Yet  this  principle, 
which  the  noble  lord  was  desirious  of  establishing,  wa^  in  no  way  alfirmed  by  the 
resolution  before  the  committee.  Why,  then,  enter  into  details  at  all  in  this  resolution, 
unless  it  was  meant  to  be  contended,  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  House  of 
O>mmons  were  to  be  considered  mere  waste  paper?  If  the  noble" lord  said,  the 
House  was  not  bound  by  this  resolution,  he  said  what  was  not  the  fact.  The 
noble  lord  had  thought  proper,  after  six  months'  consideration,  to  abandon  the  bill 
introduced  last  session  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  commutation  of  tithes ;  and 
could  the  noble  lord,  with  any  decency,  call  on  him  to  give  his  assent  at  once  to  the 
principles  of  this  resolution  ?  Before  any  one  could  feel  justified  in  affirming  this 
resolution,  there  were  several  points  that  required  much  C(msideration.  In  the  6r*t 
)ilace,  what  connection  was  there  between  the  payment  of  tithe  and  the  territorial 
division  of  this  kingdom  into  counties  ?  He  would  venture  to  assert,  that  the  practice 
as  to  the  payment  (»f  tithe,  would  be  found  to  vary  not  only  in  different  counties,  but 
in  different  parishes  in  the  same  county.  In  some  counties  the  proportion  which  tithe 
bears  to  the  value  of  the  land,  or  the  rent  of  it,  wa^  much  greater  than  in  others.  In 
Devonshire  and  Kent,  for  instance,  the  proportion  which  tithe  bears  to  the  value  of 
land  wa«  much  larger  than  in  any  other  counties  in  England  ;  but  the  effect  of  the 
noble  lord's  i)lan  would  be  to  affix  the  proportion  in  those  counties  for  ever.  The 
noble  lord  had  slightly  touched  on  moduses,  and  he  could  easily  understand  that, 
with  res|)cct  to  tixed  payments,  such  as  modus  or  composition,  it  might  be  possible 
to  make  some  satisfactory  arrangement.  The  noble  lord,  however,  had  said 
nothinpT  as  to  the  distinction  between  great  and  small  tithes.  Was  the  land  now 
subject  to  small  tithes  within  a  particular  county,  to  pay  its  contribution  hereafter 
on  the  avera<^e  of  the  land  subject  to  great  tithes?  Take  the  case  of  two  adjoining 
pari>hes — the  one  subje<*t  to  the  payment  of  great  tithes,  the  other  to  the  payment 
of  small  tithes — in  what  way  wouhl  those  two  parishes  hereafter  contribute  to  the 
tithe-owner?  Again,  how  did  the  noble  lord  propose  to  deal  with  those  cases  where 
the  title  to  tithe  might  be  contested?  Suppa«e  a  question  to  arise  as  to  whether 
milk  be  subject  to  tithe,  in  what  way  would  it  be  decided?  The  noble  lord  said,  that 
the  sum  the  clergy  were  hereatter  to  receive  should  not  be  subject  to  poor-rates;  at 
the  same  time  it  might  be  investcfl  in  the  pnrchase  of  land ;  on  the  same  principle, 
the  land  purchased  for  the  Church  ought  also  to  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
p>or-rates.  Under  these  circumstances  would  there  not  be  great  difficulty  in  regu- 
lating the  purchaHcs ;  for  ii  would  be  the  interest  of  the  Church  to  buy  the  land  sub- 
ject to  the  heaviest  ])oor-rate>;  and  would  there  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  to  the 
Church  the  possession  of  land  now  subject  to  p<»or-rates,  but  which,  on  being  trans* 
ferred  to  the  Church,  wouhl  be  exempted  from  [K>or-rates?  Tliese  were  points  which 
ought  to  be  cleared  up  before  any  hon.  memb<*r  was  called  on  to  affirm  the  principles 
coiituintMl  in  the  resolutions.  He  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Essex, 
that  it  did  not  become  the  House  to  bo  t(M)  critical  in  examining  the  plan  of  the 
noble  lord,  or  to  reject  it  at  once  because  it  might  appear  complicated ;  but  let  not 
the  noble  lord  bind  any  man  by  a  resolution  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  first  time,  at  nearly  the  hour  of  midnight;  let  there  be  a  short  interval  to 
con*ider  the  princijiles  contained  in  the  resolution.  He  heartily  wished  that  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  lord  might  be  receive<l  with  satisfaction  out  of  doors;  but 
while  he  was  anxious  to  come  to  a  settlement  of  the  question  as  speedily  as  possiblot 
they  .>houId  strive  to  the  uttermost  to  prevent  the  arrangement  being  pn>ductive 
of  any  new  mischiefs.  He  thought,  that  the  noble  lord  haid  a  great  deal  too  much 
undt'r -ratt'd  the  value  of  a  voluntar}*  settlement;  and  if  it  were  once  affirmed  that 
there  should  he  within  each  county  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  with  a  bishop  at 
the  head  of  it,  to  receive  m(mry  as  an  equivalent  for  tithe,  that  would  give  ^pneat 
futilities  for  a  voluntary  commutation  of  tithe,  between  the  tithe- payer  and  the  titbe- 
owner.  If  the  governnu»nt  would  only  assure  imrties  that  ihcy  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  expensive  ligitation — if  they  appointe<l  persons  of  honour  and  character 
us  fair  arbitrators,  who  should  deal  not  with  counties  but  with  individual  parishes, 
and  attempt  to  elfeet  an  amicable  arrangenu^nt ;  giving  the  power  of  redemption  at 
h  certain  number  of  years,  the  pn'cise  term  to  be  left  to  the  parties  themselves;  the 
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ll  kpMsnri  IB  Ua, 

■  't*r.  If  *  laaiidn  V 

trdtifbibtiBiitb^ 


bishop  Ul^irji  citre  to  watch  ovi-r  tlio  ii)'rr«*iii  of  tii«  ClHinth,  iIm  lMiimlM«l  ■  4 
the  lllhc-pnyer  Uktiig  caiv  of  Ilielr  own  iilttfri»l:)i — tlirr?  wonU  W  facilJIiw  |iir  • 
Tolunlary  arrangD'ncDt,  which  wuiild  tend  more  toftfioftl  Mlltanent  wT  tkU  frau 
question  ihao  the  bill  «h)ch  the  nolile  lord  iatpn-leil  I'l  ialrHlucai  It  >«•  Mt  kv 
wish  to  my  ikny  Mug  (u  prvjiK^ice  (he  |irap<>iilit(>n  of  ihe  ii«bl*  Ipnl]  kH  k»Mbd 
was.  Dot  t<>  be  requir  d  (n  ):ive  liis  a*.>oiil  to  ihc  muluilMu  balbrv  lis  h»d  tai^ 
allowed  time  to  coDsidtT  them. 

At  a'subsequBDt  perioil  of  the  deb»l«. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  Higgestiil  ti>  ihe  nuble  Inid,  wlietlier  It  wMikl  Mrt  b*  fvaikh 
that  some  new  principle  i>l'  viiUiiuarv  arnuigvtiianl  mi)t:)it  bf  [ntrnduo«J.  Uifa«  il 
wf^re  |ireviuuglydetermtrKil  by  wliich  party  th«  expenses  mteailtnff  acli  aaanift 
ment  Hereto  be  piid, it  wnu'd  iiut  mmu  miich  pnigresK.  In  >o  UnpOftJUilabwiiBk 
u  tliia.  however,  it  would  be  D'>  >lllB>'.nll  nisttorlo  ^ruvjil*  HxnvnMUia  uTfinrtVMiat 
the  iocoDvenience.  If  ciinimi>»>tini^ri  worn  ap]tainled.  witli  imwar  la  call  Um 
them  the  parties  iDterestnl.  they  miiiht  cnnblv  tbem  taentcr  iala*iilanlafTat 
nents  Tur  commutation,  with  a  power  of  future  redemplion. 
that  a  great  progress  miiflil.  lie  niaile  in  eommuta^nn  la  tlil*  m 

Krishtaners  should  agree  to  It.  I'bc  dccUion  of  tliai  majority  d 
J  on  the  re.'«t  of  the  pari-liiaoerv,  partieuUrij  if  tlie  minonty  «a^*  mmII  mmt.  DM 
thti  noble  lord  hope  Ihat  he  would  be  able  tu  puM  any  bill  In  lb«  [inaiiil  MMiM.' 
La<I  lesuon  he  seemed  to  be  <i(  nplnion  that  h»  would  br  able  lu  geH  ikntOfb  « 
timilar  measure,  but  he  did  not.  Now,  if  ho  could  not  carrv  it  thn>«itli  In  lb*  fn- 
*«Dt  session,  ho  would  retomm«nd  that  anoilwr  year  shoulij  DnI  ba  bJmwmI  M  yaa 
williMiit  Irving  what  might  be  done  by  voluntary  arraDg«mOnl>. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  Thomai  Fi<*emanll«, 

Lord  Althnrp  stated  that  the  euinpusitioo  would  bo  mndeacaoPdli^tai  fair  tate» 
lion ;  and  in  all  raats  in  wbieh  the  litbe-owner  did  not  Ibink  tbvrc  mat  k  Ur  crii*' 
tion  of  the  land,  be  might  demand  a  new  and  fair  «alualiua  fs  be  wada,  hdl  tf  ha 

Sir  Robert  Peel  would  ^appose,  that  a  mpid  riiu  tixik  pUi-c  in  the  TaWnTiMl, 
In  {n>n««iiieoce  of  the  nei^hb-iiirhood  of  uu  rxiendinjf  town,  or  (be  coBMnMrtioo  i'l 
railway.  He  would  sap]<of<e,  tltat  ilii  acre  of  laud  now  vulnnl  at  40f.  wm  nlari  m 
Tattle  to  £40  for  building  on.  or  other  purpoMja— would  lllbea  liiiiiasii  in  tlsa^ 
priipurlion  t 

iMrti  Althnrp:  Rent  wa«  not  a  fair  Int  of  ihe  vutuc  of  laml; T.  In  inali  — ■ 

that  Jnst  men  lion  rd.  tithe  should  nndcrgo  a  new  valuation. 

An  amcndnl  resolution.  i--mbcdjing  the  tmftgwrjons  uf  Sir  Rntwvl  PaaL  *m4« 
pul  and  agreed  to,  and  leave  given  to  biing  In  * ' '"  * 


ORDER  OF  TIIK  HATH. 
AvKiL  IS,  lKa4. 

The  House,  on  the  motiou  of  Mr.  Secri'tury  SlAnloy,  twailied  i(ari(  iaMlti 
mittw,  on  ihe  mes^ige  from  the  Kioercspixllnglliv  feca,  &c,  MMoaihaM 
of  Rnigfau  to  Ihe  mililuiy  Order  of  iTio  Bath. 

'I'he  Chairman  having  r^ad  the  message — 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  after  pointing oul  ihc  rid'eulouituilufvitf : 
tuch,  foriiiblanee,  as  X6  to  the  King's  borbcr.and  showing  ihalth* 
uf  fen  payable  for  admiafeion  into  ihia  Order  ira>  not  It**  ll<«a  4X0. 
moving,—"  Thai  it  is  the  o^Hnion  of  this  poiumilu^  Oiat  Ibe  i-qmi  ' 
MDJrsly'sTrtiwun'bvBQlhariMd  taii)iilLecompensAlJon,vuti^lli«< 
Ibc  t'nited  Kingdnm  of  Ormt  Briton  and  Ireland,  to  fwh  ufflevn  itf  iW  ^tWi 
Ordir  uf  Ihe  Baih  as  (hallbc  <le|irividurt<JLlariei>aDd  {m  lo  witlcth  llbnawaliM 
Jiudcr  the  existing  regulations  Dnd  ihp  slalut*s." 

SiH  RuniKT  I  K»i,  was  uf  ofiiiiiin,  llial  all  niililHry  rv-i  natal  aOren  hpm  wW 
ihe  (IrdiT  of  the  Ifnih  might  bt>  ('uiifvrird  for  tlirir  wficMi,  Mi*bt  to  \  i.iij-  - 
ftuDi  thvpayDicnt  of  aoyfcc*.    He,  ul  ih«  )Bni«limiMhi>tigla  llnt,|M||i  na^Mto- 
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ciple  of  equity,  as  well  as  the  uniforin  practice  of  tiie  House,  any  officers  of  tliat 
Order  who  had  any  le^l  claims  to  fees  or  emohiments  should  be  indemnified  for 
any  loss  arising  from  their  abolition.  He  did  not  remember  the  precise  terms  of  the 
motion  before  the  House;  but  if  its  design  were  to  relieve  meritorious  oificers  fnim 
the  payment  of  fees  on  receiving  the  distinction  in  question,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  indemnify  those  who  held  patent  offices,  he  could  not  see  any  objection  to 
Its  adoption.  Of  course,  the  legality  of  the  claims  to  fees,  &c.,  must  be  estab- 
lished ;  and  he  doubted  whether  the  public  departments  could  not  make  that  and 
every  similar  enquiry  more  efficiently  than  a  select  committee  of  the  House  itself. 
He  rose,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  Mr.  Hume,  which  had  quite  as  much 
surprised  him  as  it  had  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
The  hon  member  had  suggested  the  propriety  of  instituting  a  new  Order,  for  the 
purpose  of  rewarding  literary  and  scientific  men.  The  prerogative  was  already  vested 
in  the  Crown  to  confer  honours  upon  persons  distinguished  for  their  high  literary 
and  scientific  attainments,  and  that  power  had  recently  been  exercised  by  the  con- 
ferring distinctions  upon  individuals  of  various  professions.  The  establishment  of  a 
new  Order  would  depreciate  the  honours  which  it  was  at  present  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  confer,  and  was  not  in  the  least  calculated  to  raise  the  character  of  this 
country  for  literary  and  scientific  acquirements.  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
could  not  think  that  it  Nvas  essential  to  the  character  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that 
he  should  have  appeared  in  a  blue  or  red  ribbon,  or  worn  the  star  of  any  Order. 
If  such  an  Order  were  established  as  that  suggested  by  the  hon.  member,  it  was  not 
improbable  many  hon.  members  of  that  House  might  lay  claim  to  such  a  reward 
for  their  public  services.  An  Order  of  the  nature  proposed  would  but  ill  accord  with 
the  English  cliaracter,  and  with  the  elevated  character  of  science,  which  it  would 
only  tend  to  make  ridiculous.  There  was  a  clear  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
meritorious  military  and  naval  services,  and  literary  and  scientific  acquirements.  He 
hoped  and  trusted  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  would  never  be 
carried  into  efl^ect. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


HERTFORD  BOROUGH. 

April  21,  1834. 

Mr.  Rernal  having  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Hertford  Borough  Bill — 
Colonel  Evans  moved,  as  an  amendment,  ^^That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  making  a  new  boundary  for  the  borough  of  Hertford.** 
Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  intend  to  support  the  amendment  of  the  gallant  colonel, 
but  thought  that  some  advantas^e  might  result  if  he  proceeded  to  state  the  course  be 
intended  to  pursue,  and  the  nature  of  the  amendment  he  intended  to  propose.  The 
House  had  lH*t ter  know,  before  they  came  to  a  decision  on  the  present  amendment, 
that  other  |)rnp(»iti<)ns  would  be  submitted  to  them  with  respect  to  that  bill.  He 
particularly  requested  the  attention  of  the  House  and  of  his  Mijesty's  government 
to  the  question  now  to  bo  decided.  His  ^lajesty's  government  did  not,  on  former 
orcasiions,  ex|)ress  any  opinion  on  the  judicial  ({uestion  connected  with  that  case^ 
iK^eause  they  did  not  w'ish  to  influence  the  question  by  the  expression  of  their  o|nnions, 
or  by  the  exercise  of  their  influence,  but  to  leave  the  matter  to  Ihe  decision  of  the 
House.  That  state  of  tliinfr**  had  ceased,  and  they  were  now  called  upon  to  decide 
on  the  general  question,  and  he  begge<l  their  attention  to  the  statement  he  was 
about  to  make,  lie  agreed  in  much  that  had  been  said  by  the  gallant  colonel;  and, 
although  he  eonid  not  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  ffallant  officer,  the  gallant  officer 
might  vote,  witli  the  greatest  consistency,  for  tne  proposition  which  it  was  h'i 
intention  to  submit  to  the  House.  If  his  proposition  went  to  exempt  the  guilty  from 
punishment,  there  mij^ht  be  a  strong  objection  to  it;  but  he  had  no  such  intention. 
He  was  opposed  to  referring  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  another  committee; 
lK*cause,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  postponing  the  matter  to  another  session,  when 
probably  the  House  would  be  engaged  in  other  business  of  great  importanee,  and 
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thus  the  details  of  the  subject  would  be  forgotten,  and  Hertford  would  be  left  ai  h 
was,  and  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  corruption  would  escape  punishmeiit.  Wbat 
he  desired  was,  that  an  example  should  be  maile  in  that  cue.  From  the  largv 
attendance  of  members,  he  was  sure  that  many  hon.  gentlemen  were  prewni  «bo 
knew  com[>arative]y  little  of  the  nature  of  the  question.  He  would  tbereforr  proomi 
to  state,  very  briefly,  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  borough  of  Hertford  hid  iti 
boundaries  extended  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  commisMonerB  who  fixed  ibe 
boundaries  under  the  Ilefurm  Bill.  T  hey  det(*rmined  a  new  boundary  for  the  boroufh ; 
and  his  proposition  was,  that  the  House  should  respect  the  boundary  then  fixed  fur 
the  boroujfh.  Why  reverse  that  decision,  which  had  some  presumption  in  its  fisfQar^ 
The  bill,  however,  propo^  to  add  a  large  contiguous  district  to  the  town,  and  aaDei 
a  rural  population  to  the  coimty  town.  He  was  convinceil,  that  the  best  modr  t/ 
establishing  the  influence  of  the  agricultural  or  landed  interest  in  the  bonmgh  wmiM 
be  b^  adding  the  proposed  district'to  the  town.  It  was  Tery  poaaible  that  agreii 
portion  of  the  town  was  in  very  few  hands ;  but  it  was  of  the  ffreaiest  importaDeelhaC 
the  townholders  should  not  have  land  in  the  adjoining  districts.  He  did  not  tfabk 
that  any  one  would  dispute  the  advantage  that  would  result  to  thoae  who  had  prs- 
perty  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  proposed  change-  'l^e  adoption  of  the  principh 
would,  in  point  of  fact,  make  the  borough  purely  agricultural ;  it  would  cease  to  ka*e 
the  characteristics  of  a  borough,  and  would  become  a  little  county.  He  begged  the 
liouse  to  recollect  that  it  was  proposed  to  give  that  addition  to  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford which  WHS  purely  agricultural.  The  members  for  the  borough  would  be  reiorDcil 
by  the  same  influence  as  the  county  members.     The  effect  would  therefore  be.  lo 

give  this  agricultural  county  five  members,  three  fur  the  county,  and  two  lor  tine 
irge  agricultural  district.  He  objected  to  destroying  the  character  of  the  cobsD- 
tuency ;  and  his  votes  in  the  committee  en  the  Reform  Bill  showed^  that  he  did  noc 
think  that  the  influence  of  agriculture  should  be  increased  by  adiling  large  nmi 
districts  to  the  boroughs.  If  they  wanted  to  destroy  the  balance  which  existed  bt- 
twecn  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  and  the  landed  interests  in  that  Uoom; 
he  knew  no  readier  mode  of  doing  so  than  by  throwing  into  the  boroughs  large  tnr^ 
rounding  districts.  The  borough  of  Hertford  had  three  classes  of  Toterih.  Tbefim 
class  was  the  inhabitant  housekeepers  {  this  class  of  voters  was  between  900  ssi 
400  in  number.  It  was  sufficient  to  pay  scot-and-lot  to  constitute  the  right  of  rotiur. 
This  class  of  voters,  amounting  to  between  300  and  400,  together  with  the  frecoffi. 
constituted  the  old  constituency  of  the  borough.  The  freemen  were  less  ihan  19G: 
he  believed  124  or  125.  Then  there  were  the  £10  householders,  which  was  the  res- 
stituency  added  by  the  Reform  Bill.  A  committee  of  that  House  had  been  appoiaud 
to  examine  into  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  these  three  claicses  of  Yoten  at  ikr 
last  election.  With  respect  to  those  called  the  scot-and-lot  Toters — altboogh  tksi 
was  not  tlie  exact  name  which  should  be  applied  to  them,  as  they  ought  rather  to  be 
called  the  class  of  voters  occupying  houses  under  XlO— the  committee  repoifed  ic 
almost  unqualified  condemnation  of  their  conduct,  saying,  that  such  general  corrn^ 
tion  prevailed  amongst  them  at  the  last  election  that  they  ought  to  he  disfranchi^- 
Those  who  sup|)orted  the  bill  were  anxious  to  punish  the  rorrupt  Toters.  He  slso 
agreed  that  those  who  had  U'cn  guilty  of  corruption  should  ho  punished ;  bat  be 
begged  the  House  to  recollect,  that  tliere  were  two  other  classes  of  ToteriL  namrir. 
the  freemen  and  tht^  £\0  householders.  The  committee,  tlic  report  of  which  he  «if 
about  to  n^fer  tn,  was  presided  over  by  the  lion,  and  learned  member  for  Ilocbester. 
in  whom  the  House  ha<i  so  much  confidence  as  to  make  him  as  it  were  their  depi::y 
speaker,  as  ho  prciiiiicHi  over  their  pnicwdings  while  in  committees  of  the  whole  Hoim. 
The  committee  on  the  Hertford  election  had,  he  believed,  every  desire  to  arriwsl 
the  truth,  and  to  act  with  the  utmost  impartiality;  and  that  impartial  tribunal nuie 
this  report  to  tlie  Hou^e  on  the  conduct  of  the  freonien  and  the  j£lO  hooseboklm. 
^*  On  the  other  hand,  your  coiuuiittee  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  thegvDcnl 
bo<1y  of  freemen  or  the  i>'10  householders,  except  perhuiM  in  some  few  cases,  biw 
been  at  all  all'octed  by  or  concerned  in  corrupt  practices."  That  was  as  complne 
an  acquittal  as  could  possibly  be  proncmnced  by  this  impartial  tribunaL  Tb*f 
acquitte<l  the  whole  of  the  freemen  and  j£l0  householders,  with  the  eaceplioo  la^ 
he  had  stated,  of  indulging  in  corruption.  Surely  the  noble  lord,  the  payi^tfttf  ci 
the  forces,  hhould  be  gratified  that  the  new  constituency  which  he  had  given  ts  tte 
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boroiifh  by  the  Reform  Bill  had  passed  thmugh  the  ordeal  with  Impnnitj.  Thej 
had  seen  the  general  prevalence  of  corruption  amongst  one  dass  of  voters,  aJM» 
although  inducements  were  held  out  to  them,  they  escap«i  without  imputation.  'Jlieir 
integrity  being  proved,  he  called  upon  the  noUe  lord  to  protect  them.  Now,  what 
was  the  number  of  these  uutainted  voters?  On  the  neat  election  not  less  than  500 
▼oters,  if  the  corrupt  voters  were  disfranchised  and  the  boundanr  of  the  boroufffa  not 
extended,  would  exist  in  tlie  berough.  There  would  be  124  freemen,  and  ue  ra- 
mainder  would  be  XlO  householders ;  just  such  a  constitUMM^  as  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  contemplated,  as  the  final  and  permanent  oonstitueiioy  for  the 
borough  of  Hertford.  They  all  agreed  to  shake  of  the  guilty  olais  of  voten ;  bat  ha 
trusted  that  the  House,  seeing  that  there  was  a  anffioient  oonstitaeoqy  Idft,  wnM 
eonsent  to  leave  the  borough  as  he  proposed.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  cliia 
of  freemen  would  gradually  die  ofi^,  and  the  election  would  then  be  in  the  single  cliM 
of  j£  1 0  householders.  Now  there  was  li  ttle  doubt  that,  if  the  boundariaa  of  the  bomujdh 
were  not  enlarged,  the  number  of  the  latter  clau  of  voters  would  beat  least  500.  Be 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  ask  the  House  to  compare  this  with  other  towns,  and  te 
recollect  that  there  were  not  less  than  thirty  boroughs  left  untouched  by  the  Refofsa 
Bill,  and  having  fewer  voters  than  Hertfora.  There  were  500  votefs  in  HirtiMd 
who  were  qualified  under  the  Reform  BiU.  They  had  been  cxpoaed  to  tensptatiotfi 
and  had  passed  ttirough  the  trial  without  a  stain.  They,  thereforei  stood  OQ  higfaflr 
ground  than  untried  voters ;  thev,  therefore,  ought  to  mive  the  franehiae  intnulad 
to  them.  The  chaiiges  against  them  had  been  submitted  to  a  severe  tribana]*  whteh 
thoroughly  investigated  the  matter,  and  acquitted  them.  He^  therefoie,  pat  it  to 
the  House,  with  confidence,  to  say  upon  what  principle  they  ought  to  be  pan&slied. 
He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  details  on  the  sulijeot ;  but  be  waa  exticoN^ 
anxious  to  state  to  the  House  the  real  question  imder  eonsideratioD.  It  waa  not  a 
Judicial  but  a  political  question,  and  he  trusted  that  the  House  wookl  oo^  regard  ftt 
in  that  light.  Under  the  Reform  Bill,  the  boundaries  of  the  boroogh  df  Hertfoffi 
had  been  fixed ;  and  as  no  charge  had  been  proved  agaiott  tlie4>enBaneot  coostitOHMj 
of  the  borouffh,  therefore  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  the  large  additioo  to  tbe 
borough.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  proceedipg  oa 
an  erroneous  principle ;  and  he  begged  the  House  to  reooUeot  the  o^ectiooa  thai  M^ 
isted  against  making  the  smaller  boroughs,  as  it  were,  agrienltanil  lUstricta.  Hi 
trusted,  after  what  he  had  said,  that  he  should  induce  the  Uouse  to  adopt  hkl  props* 
aition.  He  entirely  concurred  in  the  propcaition  to  punish  the  goiltyy  bat  it  vmili 
make  the  measure  more  generally  acceptable  to  tbe  eoontfy  if  they  eaeapted  tte 
innocent  from  punishment  The  amendment  be  shookl  propaae  waa»  ttMt  tte 
remainder  of  the  bill,  after  the  first  clause,  should  be  atroek  oot  He  shoold  act 
then  press  his  amendment,  but  he  intended  to  do  so  that  evening.  He  rapaatid,  he 
was  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  punish  the  guilty ;  aad  if  th^  did  ao  tbay  wwd  laJMt 
the  borough  of  Hertford  with  a  constituency  of  not  lata  thaa  684  pcraooi»  who.hii 
been  put  to  their  trial  and  found  to  be  ineormpt 

Colonel  Evans  having  withdrawn  his  amendment,  Str  Robert  Fsal  moved  thf 
omission  of  the  second  clause,  with  a  view  to  omit  the  raroainder  of  the  UlL 

On  this  motion  the  House  divided :— Ayta,  100  {  Noae,  143 ;  M^ori^  ^paimt  the 
motion  34. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
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Apbil25«]8S4. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  Mr.  O^GonndTs  motien,— ^*  That  a  fiilaet 
be  appointed  to  enquire  and  report  on  tbe  meana  by  which  the  diaaointlctt  ef  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  was  effected ;  on  the  elibeU  of  that  aiaaiaie  apoB  fNlaad }  ohI 
on  the  probable  consequences  of  continuing  the  laglshuive  Uoioa  btlwesii  halb 


countries." 


Sib  Robkbt  Pbbl,  on  the  fourth  night  of  the  debate,  spoke  to  the  Allewlaff  ataetl^ 
Jdr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  desirous  to  conaolt  the  general  wish  ohI  fMMVMlj 
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of  the  House.  To  myself  it  is  a  inuttcr  of  entire  indifference  whether  I  ipeik  now^ 
or  a'  a  future  i)eriod,  if  the  House  shall  prefer  an  vijoumment  of  the  debate.  [Ciict 
of  '^  Go  on."]  My  own  opinion  is  certainly  in  fatour  of  proceeding  at  praeat,  id 
order  that  we  may  make  some  effective  pn>gress  in  a  diseiission  which  has  alra»iy 
continued  for  four  days.  And  if,  8ir,  it  should  continue  for  thrice  that  period,  tnd 
if  inj^nuity,  if  research,  if  eloquence,  greater  in  a  tenfold  degree  than  that  whirk 
has  alreaily  sif^iialized  this  debate,  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  ita  future  rtagci. 
they  would  add  nothing  to  the  force  of  that  conviction  whieh  compels  my  tuppoRof 
the  legislative  Union.  There  are  truths  which  lie  too  deep  for  ari^meot;  inthi, 
to  the  establishment  of  which,  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  or  the  feelinga  of  the  hevt 
have  contributed  more  than  the  slow  process  of  reasoning ;  which  are  grraven  in  detpcr 
characters  than  any  that  reasoning  can  either  impress  or  efface.  When  Dr.  John- 
son was  asked  to  refute  the  arguments  for  the  non-existence  of  matter,  he  Btui{«d 
his  foot  upon  the  ground,  and  exclaimed,  "  1  refute  them  thoa.*'  When  Mr.  CaaaiBf 
heard  the  first  whisper  in  this  House  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  this  was  all  the  answer 
he  vouchsafed — the  eloquent  and  indignant  answer,  the  tones  of  which  are  itil 
familiar  to  my  ear, — ^^liepeal  the  Union  I  Restore  the  Ileptarchj!"  Did  Mr. 
Canning  decline  to  argue  with  the  proposer  of  Repeal  from  the  lack  of  aigumrut  ? 
Mo :  but  because  conviction  of  the  folly  of  the  proposal  flashed  npon  his  fluad  wiA 
an  instinctive  force,  which  required  a  more  rapid  vent  than  anj  that  the  taae 

barriers 


tardy  processes  of  reason inj?  could  supply.  He  overieaped  the  barriers  of 
demonstration  to  arrive  at  tne  g^reat  truth  with  which  his  emphatic  ^*rlamftlw  wa 
pregnant;  that  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland  was  tantamount  tothedtssolaiioi 
of  the  British  Empire;  that  it  could  only  be  assented  to  upon  principles  vhirh 
resolved  society  into  its  first  elements. 

I  repeat,  that  1  want  no  array  of  figures,  I  want  no  official  docomcnts,  I  waal  ss 
speeches  of  six  hours,  to  establish  to  my  satisfaction  the  public  policy  of  maintaiaaf 
the  legislative  Union.  I  fuel  and  know  that  the  repeal  of  it  must  lead  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  this  great  empire ;  must  make  Great  Britain  a  fourth-rate  powff  of 
Europe,  and  Ireland  a  savage  wilderness ;  and  I  will  give,  therefore^  at  ooee,  siA 
without  hesitation,  an  emphatic  negative  to  the  motion  for  Repeal.  At  the  iiBf 
time,  I  entirely  approve  of  the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  those  who  have  U 
the  opposition  to  the  Iea*ncd  member's  (Mr.  0*Conneirs)  proposaL  1  r^joieetktf 
it  should  have  been  intra^ted  to  two  natives  of  Ireland  (Mr.  Spring  Riee  aad  3lr. 
Emerson  Tennent)  to  correct  the  mi^-statements,  to  expose  the  ^rflarlfw,  of  the  kvnA 
member, — tu  demonstrate,  by  proofs  that  have  been  unassidled,  and  are  uaMnailiMi. 
that  whatever  there  is  of  Irish  prosperity  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  Uaioa,  ihtf 
the  policy  of  the  united  parliament  towards  Ireland  has  been  jnst  and  liheffaL  mi 
that  the  common  interests  of  the  whole  empire,  but  especially  the  interests  of  Irebai 
forbid  us  to  impair  the  Union.  I  rejoice,  also,  that  a  member  from  Seotlaad  (SirU 
Sandford),  deeply  impressed  with  the  benefits  that  country  has  derived  frank* 
connexion  with  England,  and  enabled  to  bear  the  most  recent  testimonj  to  thep» 
gressive  increase  of  tho^e  benefits,  has  contributed  his  verv  able  eieftions  totk 
common  cause.  It  is  right  that  the  force  of  demonstration  should  be  rcsortid  is  fef 
the  satisfaction  of  those  (if  any  there  be)  who  entertain  an  honest  doubt  opoa  ihii 
subject,  and  that  posterity  should  have  upon  record  the  overwhelming  proefii  by 
which  the  i)oliey,the  absolute  necessity,  of  maintaining  inviulate  the  legisUtive  UsisiL 
have  been  triumphantly  established. 

The  oonrictlon  in  favour  of  that  Union  springs  from  every  source  from  which  ess- 
viction  in  the  human  mind  can  arise.  Consult  your  senses, — consult  your  fcrlinp^-- 
consult  reason,  hi>tory,  and  experience;  they  all  concur  in  enforcing  the  same  tnitk. 

Consult  your  senses.  Look  at  the  map.  Look  at  the  geographifbal  poaicion  of  tat 
British  Islands,  their  relative  poMtion  to  the  Peninsula,  to  France,  to  that  gmC 
empire  which  is  rising  in  the  West  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantie;  caa  m 
entertain  a  doubt  that  it  is  necessary  for  their  common  security,  that  theddmiw 
energies  of  these  Inlands  should  be  placed  under  the  control  and  direction,  net  «f  cat 
executive,  liable  to  be  thwarted  by  the  conflicting  decisions  ^  diflWent  ksislsarw 
councils,  but  of  one  united,  superintending,  supreme  authority,  rrprnsf  fing  At 
general  will,  and  provident  of  the  general  safety  f  Do  not  you  feel  eoavinesi.  fc* 
the  evidence  of  sense,  that  there  exists  au  obstacle  to  Repeal,  "  '  ' 
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that  mere  arffiiment  cod  suggest  ?     Oppogmt  natura.     There  is  a  physical  necessity 
that  forbids  llepeal. 

I  beg  pardon  of  tlie  Icaroed  gentleman  (Mr.  Shcil)  for  having  been  so  long  diverted 
from  any  direct  reference  to  his  very  able  and  very  entertaining  speech.  Three- 
fuurths  of  it,  at  the  least,  require  no  notice  from  me ;  but  to  the  remainder,  to  all  that 
portion  of  it  that  contained  an  argument,  or  the  semblance  of  an  argument  bearing 
on  the  question  of  Repeal,  I  will  address  myself  fully.  I  pass  by  his  vindication  of 
the  learned  member  for  Dublin — I  pass  by  his  attacks  on  his  Majesty's  government 
— his  quotatiitn  from  former  speeches  of  the  member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Rice) — all, 
III  short,  that  consists  of  mere  argumetUa  ad  hominem  of  which  1  personally  do  not 
feel  the  force,  and  in  the  reply  to  which  I  am  not  in  the  least  concerned.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried  by  menace :  it  may  be  true  that  the  delil)era- 
tion.s  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  controlled  by  the  demonstration  of  physical  force, 
not  discourag.'d  by  the  king's  ministry :  but  if  this  be  so,  let  the  vile  precedent  be  to 
us  a  warning  and  not  an  example — a  warning  that  we  do  not  permit  the  occasional 
to  grow  into  an  habitual  degrading  restraint. 

1  shall  iroeeed  now  to  review  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  in  support 
of  the  motion  ;  for,  Sir,  however  needless  argument  may  be  for  the  confirmation  of 
my  own  impre^>ions,  I  am  little  desirous  of  shrinking  from  the  appeal  to  reason,  or 
from  the  closest  examination  into  the  value  of  any  thing  that  has  been  urged  in  favour 
of  Repeal.  I  will  notice,  as  I  proceed,  the  several  arguments  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man (Mr,  Shell).  My  main  object  will  be  to  show,  that  of  the  various  charges 
preferred  ag^ainst  England,  some  are  without  foundation ;  and  that  there  is  not  one, 
which,  even  if  clearly  established  in  point  of  fact,  could  be  relied  on  as  a  reason  for 
Repeal.  I  shall  next  attempt  to  demonstrate,  both  from  history  and  from  strict 
logical  prr>of,  that  two  legislatures,  really  independent,  cannot  co-exist  in  England 
and  Ireland,  eonsistently  with  the  maintenance  of  a  common  monarchy,  and  with  a 
friendly  connexion -bet  ween  the  two  countries. 

I  will  first  dispose  of  the  predictions  of  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Shell).  He 
appeared  here  in  the  character  of  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  reasoncr ;  and,  with  a  con- 
fidence which  I  siuill  show  to  bo  misplaced,  he  claimed  credit  for  the  probable  truth 
of  his  present,  by  a  trium[)hant  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  former  predic- 
tions. He  says  that  nothing  has  been  done  for  Ireland;  that  every  engagement 
reinair^s  unperformed;  that  unless  we  relinquish  tithes,  and  still  further  reduce  the 
Church  Kstablishnient,  we  must  abandon  all  hope  of  conciliating  the  people — meaning, 
I  presume,  the  Roman  Catholic— of  Ireland.  Sir,  I  will  do  any  thing  to  conciliate  any 
portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  is  just  towanls  them,  just  also  towards  others.  But, 
alas !  we  liave  had  many  warnings,  that  conciliation  and  peace  are  not  the  necessary 
results  of  concession  und  of  intended  kindness.  The  learned  gentleman  has  referred, 
in  very  courteous  and  very  flattering  terms,  to  the  sacrifices  which  I  personally  made  in 
restoring  the  Roman  Catholies  to  complete  political  equality.  I  claim  no  credit  for 
tnose  sacrifices — I  was  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  undertook  office  under  the  implied 
obligation  to  submit  ehcrfnlly  to  such  sacrifices,  should  they  be  inevitable.  I  did 
nothing  more  than  my  duty,  in  giving  to  the  Crown  that  advice  which  I  thought  the 
bcHt  aeoonling  to  the  exiirencies  of  public  affairs,  and  in  not  shrinking  from  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  personal  sacrifices  of  acting  upon  that  advice,  when  the  Crown 
commanded  my  services.  If,  indeed,  I  did  make  sacrifices,  how  must  thev  now  be 
airgravated  when  I  find  every  hope  of  peace  disapfKiinted,  every  promise  of  grateful 
acknowliHl^ment  violated  by  the  parties  who  gave  them  P  What  nght  has  the  learned 
gentleman  to  call  upon  mc  to  confide  in  his  present  prophei»ies,  in  his  present  a«sur- 
nnee«.  that  certain  further  concessi<ms  being  made,  there  will  be  peaceful  obedience 
to  the  law  in  Ireland  ?  I  summon  the  learned  gentleman  as  a  witness  against  himself. 
In  \f<'l!j  he  was  called  on  to  give  evidence  before  the  committee  that  was  appointed, 
in  that  year,  to  eonsicler  the  state  of  Ireland.  U|)on  that  occasion  the  following 
question  was  put  to  him  : — "■  Do  you  think,  in  case  the  general  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation  were  settled  by  parliament,  there  would  be  a  power  existing  in  any 
individual  to  tj^et  ])uhlic  assemblies  together,  and  to  create  a  combined  operation  in 
Ireland?"  His  reply,  the  reply  of  Mr.  Shell,  was  as  follows: — "  I  ira  convinced 
that  it  woidd  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  individual,  no  matter  how  great  his  influence 
might  be,  nor  no  matter  how  perven»e  his  ambition  might  be,  to  draw  Urge  conve- 
100— Vol.  II. 
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cations  of  men  together  in  Ireland ;  nothing*  but  the  sense  of  indi'.iJual  injurr  proJacaef 
these  ^reat  a:id  i«ystematic  gatherings,  through  the  medium  of  which  su  muih 
ii)tl:iiuinjitory  mutter  is  conveyed  through  the  country."  But  the  hon.  and  le^inii-l 
(reiiilenian  did  not  stop  here.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  this  simple  a:ii 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him ;  yo  impressed  was  he  with  the  Kiece&>i:j 
of  establishing  the  tact,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  biidy  in  Ireland  would  b«|iertVr  .\ 
contented  witii  the  removal  of  their  political  disabilities,  that  he  pruceeiled  in  i..^ 
reply  to  volunteiT  the  following  statement,  on  a  subject  which  was  happily  stfle«::ni 
by  himsi'it'  tor  the  purpose  of  illustration  : — **  Let  me  take,"  he  continued.  "  'l.r 
(question  of  the  Union,  for  example  :  there  are  many  who  sunposo  that  if  the  Caihi:..- 
queation  were  to  be  satisfactorily  arrang^,  the  merits  of  the  Union  would  bedi&cu.«-i-i. 
but  1  am  con>  ineed  that  if  the  Catholic  question  were  .settled,  a  great  b.jdy  uf  [.> 
population,  so  far  from  being  dissatisfied,  would  be  |K*rfeetly  cuutented  wiifa  i:.i- 
Union,  or  be  inditferent  to  it.  AVhenever  any  mention  is  made  in  a  Roman  C'k!U-  . 
assembly  of  the  evils  of  that  measure,  it  is  maile  for  the  purpose  of  rhetorical  »:!:.- 
nient,  and  not  with  any  serious  view  upon  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  disturb  tr^* 
which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  perfectly  indissoluble,  in  answer  to  the  qufo:i' 
1  bi'g  to  add  this,  that  1  am  {K*rfectly  convinced  that  neither  upon  tithe>,  o  t  tlh. 
Union,  nor  any  other  political  >ubject,  could  the  peo])le  of  Ireland  be  pnwiTt'i.li\  ai: 
|)ermanently  exiited.^*  Ttien  I  turn  round  upon  the  Imn.  and  learntfd  member  «r.> 
gave  this  evidence,  and  I  ask  him.  How  can  you  refuse  to  vole  fur  the  pri*^aire»<-i: 
tion  f  AVhere  are  your  objections  to  that  resolution,  the  principle  of  wt.ich  }u- 
so  strenuously  maiutainetl  in  1H25?  How  comes  it  that  you  hold  us  to  be  wr<::.' 
for  asserting  now  the  opinion  that  you  yourself  as^ertini  then  ?  And  nurk  tuc 
ditlerence  of  circumstances.  You  were  then,  in  lb*2«>,  an  excluded  Catholic,  ^iitfL-nir 
under  what  you  considered  an  injustice,  and  yet  even  then  you  declarifil  th-t*.  t:^ 
British  empire  should  not  be  dismembered,  for  that  the  Union  was  pcrftvtly  inJ-Mo- 
luble.  What  events  have  occurred  jinee  lS'25  to  justify  your  retraction  of  the  uyl^tz 
that  you  then  cxprc<seJ  Y  Since  that  i)eriod  the  1 -uthtdic  disabilities  have  m- 
removed,  and  yourself  have  boasted  this  very  night,  that  at  the  pre:^>nt  mome&!*  ^ 
are  thirty  Catholic  representatives  speaking  within  these  walls  the  sean?  uf  :ut 
Roman  Catholic  {>eople  of  Irelun.l.  What  pretence,  then,  is  there  now  fur  coo i ■?.».'£ 
to  sport  with  the  |H*aec  and  happiness  of  Ir«.dand,  without  *'  having  any  seriou>  tif*. 
and  for  the  *■*  purpose  of  rhetorical  txcitement  !*'* 

Let  us  review,  in  order,  the  several  accusations  against  Great  Britain.  The  sM 
is  a  chur/e  of  bad  faith,  or  rather  of  express  viidation  of  the  act  of  Union.  T* 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Sheil)  ob.'*erves,  that  by  tliat  act  it  is  providid,  iba:  :>r 
surplus  of  Irish  revenue  that  may  be  left  after  fiaying  the  charge  «»f  the  separa:«  i>>^ 
and  estab1i>hnient  of  Ireland,  shall  be  appnipriate<l  to  Irish  objei'ts,  and  ex;«oM 
in  Ireland ;  that  it  has  not  been  so,  but  has  been  rcserveil  and  s^icnt  ia  Eoc*a&- 
Now,  I  answer,  that  there  is  no  surplus;  there  can  be  no  surplus;  and  ibal  ima.i 
of  riiioii  makes  no  provision  respecting  the  appropriation  of  a  surplus  undrr  i.^f 
present  financial  circumstances  of  the  two  countries.  The  act  of  KuiondidpRiiai^. 
that  so  loi)^  as  Ireland  contributed  a  certain  pro{>ortion,  namely,  t wo- seven tcentliK'' 
the  general  ex[K'nses  of  the  empire,  in  the  event  of  there  beint;  a  »urplus  aAerdeihj* 
ino:  the  interest,  sinking-fun<l,  and  separate  charges  to  which  Ireland  wa»  lii^i^ 
that  surplus  should  be  ap])lied  either  to  the  reniishion  of  taxt*s  in  IrcUnd.  cr  to  l<i 
purposes.  Hut  the  act  also  provided  expres»Iy,  that  if  parliament  should  de:^^ 
that  all  future  expenses,  and  the  interest  of  the  joint  debts,  shall  be  defrayed  u>i- 
criminately  by  a  common  contribution  from  taxes  equally  imposed  ua  all  paitf  (fi<^ 
empire,  '*  that  from  the  ])erio<l  of  such  declaration,  it  shall  nolongvr  be  newsaarr*. 
regulate  the  contribution  of  the  two  countries  acconliug  to  any  sitecitic  pnipnft.-*  | 
or  a(reordini>r  to  any  of  tlie  rules  hereinbefore  described."  The  declirati^a  i 
({uestioii  has  lurn  made,  and  ina<lc,  t«M»,  f«»r  the  express  Ik'nefit  of  Ireland ;  and  fr.« 
the  moment  of  m.ikiii;.'  it,  the  existence  of  a  sur]dus  of  Irish  revenue  bircame  of  cccv 
jino(i>>il>le. 

The  learniMl  gentleman  •'ays,  that,  in  contributing  two-seventeenths  In-UnJ  w» 
sulijei-t  to  a  burthen  bi'vond  her  strength.     Be  it  so;  but  the  burthen  wa«  irr.;><«< 
on  Ireland  by  the  Iri:>h  parliiimi  nt.  and  wn^  removed  by  the   Im|ieria1  pariiKBtf'-    | 
which  rtdres>L-d  complef  iy  and  forever  the  unctpud  pn*ssure.     ISurvI^-  the  dcducu-: 
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from  tlio-'C  [)roniiscs,  that  the  Union  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  the  Irish  parliament 
reinstated,  is  not  a  very  legitimate  one.  As  for  the  sagacious  remark  of  tlie  learned 
merabtT  for  Duolin,  tliat  two-seventeenths — the  fractional  proportions  as  he  called 
them — were  selected  as  tlie  amount  of  contribution  for  Ireland,  for  ihe  express  j)ur- 
pose  of  puzzling  and  bewildering  the  people,  and  concealing  from  them  the  real 
amount  of  the  charge  imposed  upon  them,  it  is  unworthy  of  any  other  comment  than 
that  it  shows  the  sad  extremity  to  which  the  learned  gentleman  must  have  been 
roduce<l  for  want  of  argument. 

The  learned  gentleman  says,  that  absenteeism  is  an  admitted  evil.  No  doubt ; 
but  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  is  not  an  admitted  remedy  for  that  evil.  It  existed 
before  the  Union.  It  certainly  has  existed,  it  may  have  increased  since;  and,  if  it 
has,  what  is  the  cause?  That  aecursed  system  of  agitation  which  has  disturbed  all 
the  relations,  and  poisoned  all  the  intercourse  of  society — which  has  prevented  all 
application  to  the  peaceful  jiursuits  of  industry,  has  barred  the  access  of  improvement 
from  the  introduction  of  English  mei-hanical  skill,  and  English  capital — and  has 
banished  from  his  home  many  a  friend  to  Ireland,  disgusted  with  the  rancour  of  this 
eternal  strife,  lie  is  threutcned  with  danger  to  his  life  if  he  resides,  and  with  the 
forfeiture  of  his  estate  if  he  is  absent ;  and  then  you  wonder  that  men  of  property 
are  not  contented,  and  you  complain  tliat  Ireland  is  not  improved. 

Thelearncil  gentleman  says,  that  there  is  the  greatest  misery  in  Ireland  at  the  very 
moment  that  tlie  granaries  are  bursting  with  corn.  Who  denies  the  fact?  But  what 
connexion  is  there  between  the  admitted  fact  and  the  conclusion  the  learned  gentle- 
man <lraws  from  it.  that  the  Union  ought  to  be  repealed  ?  The  learned  gentleman 
himself,  in  the  course  of  his  si)eech  this  night,  dwelt  upon  the  miserable  condition  of 
Engli>h  labourers,  and  the  horrors  of  an  English  workhouse.  But  surely  there  are 
in  England  warehouses  groaning  with  manufactures,  and  granaries  bursting  with 
the  pnxluec  of  tlie  land.  There  exist,  then,  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  the 
extremi»s  of  abundance  and  of  want — the  same  unequal  distribution  of  worldly  goods 
of  \s  hich  the  leanied  gentleman  complains.  Now,  there  must  be  causes  for  this,  so 
far  as  Englan<i  is  concerned,  totally  independent  of  the  Union.  What  right,  then, 
has  the  learntKl  gentleman  to  conclude  that  the  same  state  of  things  in  Ireland  was 
fithiT  caused  by  the  Union,  or  would  be  remedied  by  its  Repeal? 

it  is  said,  that  Enjrland  misgoverned  Ireland  for  centuries.  I  admit  the  fact. 
Mis^overnment  was  the  hanl  condition,  twin-born  with  a  separate  legislature, 
^lisi^overnment  constituted  the  vindication  of  the  Union;  and  the  certainty  of  its 
recurrence  is  the  main  argument  against  Rejwal.  But  where  was  the  object  of  tho 
learned  gentleman  in  hunting  out  the  atrocities  that  were  covered  by  the  oblivion 
of  five  centuries,  except  to  revive  national  animosities,  and  to  provoke  hatred  against 
England,  and  En<!lish  connexion  ?  Is  this  the  spirit  in  which  that  connexion  is  to 
Ik?  severwl  ? — are  these  the  auspices  under  whicli  Ireland  is  to  undertake  the  new 
duti(fs  of  self-j^ovemnient  ?  No  doubt  there  were  acts  of  violence,  acts  of  injustice, 
acts  of  savage  retaliation,  during  the  long  struggles  in  rude  ages  between  the  English 
settlers  an<l  the  Iri.>h  natives,  and  between  the  hostile  religious  factions  of  later  times. 
What  concern  have  we  with  these  things  at  the  present  time?  We  might,  with  just 
as  much  reason  and  good  sense,  detail  all  the  acts  of  wrong  and  perfidy  that  foUdwed 
the  Nonnan  con(pie<t,  and  demand  restitution  of  the  invaders.  One  uould  sup|K)se, 
from  (he  tone  and  tenor  of  the  learne<l  gcntleman*s  historical  detail,  that  England,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  had  fotind  Ireland  a  happy  and  united  country,  enjoying,  in 
a  state  of  Arcadi:;:!  siirpliciLy,  all  the  blessings  of  cfjual  law  and  well  regulated  liberty. 
Now,  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  may  have  been  b:ul  enough  in  the  first  periods 
of  English  connexion,  but  it  was  worse  before.  It  is  thus  described  by  an  ancient 
writer  of  Ireland,  on  this  point  an  impartial  and  unexceptionable  authority.  He 
says,  that  '*  Never  any  nation  upon  earth  anneared  the  Milesian  Irish  in  the  mo^t 
unnatural,  bloody,  everlasting,  destructive  feuds  that  have  been  heanl  of — feuds  so 
prodigiotisly  l)Ioody,  that  as  they  were  first  founded,  so  they  still  incroa.««cd  and  con- 
tinued in  blo(Ml,  tVom  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  in  the  bIo<Ml  of  lielier,  to  the 
murder  of  the  ]ienultit]iate  monarch,  Muirehiortah  5rNeil.  Feuds  continmd  with 
the  most  hellish  ambit  ion,  and  followed  with  tho  most  horrible  injustices,  oppressions, 
extortions,  rapines,  desolations,  ]>erti«Uousnes8,  treasons,  rebellions,  conspiracies, 
treacheries,  and  murders,  for  almost  2,000  years.**    lie  never  read  of  any  other 
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people  in  the  world  **  so  implacably,  so  eternally,  ^et  upon  the  destruction  of  om 
another."  He  tells  yon  of  *^  600  battles  fought  cnielly  and  unnaturally  by  men  of 
the  same  country,  lineage,  language,  and  religious  rites;  and  that  118  Irish  bob- 
archs  were  slaughtered  by  their  own  subjects,  whereof  ninety- four  were  muideral, 
and  of  them  eighty-six  were  succeeded  by  the  regicides,  amonp^  which  he  Bods  one 
hruthor  and  one  son."  As  Campion  says,  *'  If  this  be  true,  the  Irish  have  much  nmtn 
to  thank  God  and  the  English  for  a  more  civil  and  regular  gOTemmeot  cnrased 
over  them." 

I  come  to  charges  of  a  more  recent  date.  The  learned  gentleman  prefen  against 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Castlereagh  this  atrocious  and  incredible  accusation: — ^Thaltbt; 
fomented  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  in  order  that  thev  might  have  a  pretext  for  pn»- 
posin!^  the  Union ;  and  that  they  might  be  enabled,  by  an  immense  military  foree. 
to  ovorawe.  public  opinion.  I  will  examine  this  chai^ge  a  little  more  in  dctul;  iM 
so  muoh  M'ith  a  view  to  refute  it,  for  that  is  unnecessary,  as  for  the  purpose  of  exhi- 
biting' tne  spirit  in  whicli  it  was  conceived,  and  of  exposing,  by  one  ezampk,  the 
probable  foimdcit ion  of  other  similar  accusations.  The  charge  amounts  to  thn:— 
That,  in  the  y(>ars  1796  and  1707,  two  ministers  of  the  Crown  thought  it  niefol  ^-r 
the  public  service  to  encourage  a  general  rebellion  in  Ireland — that  is  to  say.  thtt 
during  the  most  |)enlous  crisis  of  the  war,  after  the  French  successes  in  Italy,  after 
the  disasters  of  Austria,  af\er  the  treaiy  of  Oampo  Formio — ^notwithstandiaf  the 
mutiny  ut  the  Nore,  and  the  threatened  invasion  of  Ireland,  two  ministers  were  fixud 
wiirkod  onougli,  and  mad  enough,  to  take  upon  themseWes  the  responsibilitj  of 
deliberately  provoking  and  fostering  a  rebellion  in  Ireland.  This  rebellion  w^  to 
be  the  moans  of  etfei^ting  a  Union  of  Ireland  with  England,  the  real  object  of  wUrh 
Union  the  Iivirned  gentlejian  has  abto  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover;  and  tHe 
end  socnis  to  be  (pnte  worthy  of  the  means.  The  object  was  this:  that  F^g****. 
who^o  financial  rL\<ouroes  began  to  fail,  might  dip  her  hand  into  the  purse  of  Ife- 
l.ind ;  of  that  same  Ireland,  observe,  which  was  first  to  be  desolated  by  a  bkwdr 
rt'lj^'llion  fomented  by  the  country  which  coveted  a  share  of  her  wealth. 

The  ground,  the  single  ground,  on  which  the  learned  gentleman  prefentd  thii 
a.'cti>:<i'tion,  was  a  paper  which  he  found  in  the  Appendix  to  a  report  from  a  Serrrf 
Coniinittoo  in  Ireland,  wliiMi  paper  was  furdished  voluntarily  to  that  committee  bf 
the  very  ministers  whose  guilt  it  is  supposed  to  have  established.  It  appfart  frna 
that  ])aper,  that  informatinn  was  given  from  time  to  time  by  a  perion  engaged  ii 
the  cons|)ira<>y,  to  u  magistrate  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  detailing  the  names  of  tke 
liadiis  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  times  and  places  at  which  they  assembled.  ^'Tbc 
government,  therefore,''  says  the  learned  gentleman,  "might  at  the  outset  havesfifn- 
hendc.l  the  leaders,  thrown  them  into  gaid,  and  crushed  the  incipient  rebeUica.' 
Why.  h^ir,  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  deal  so  summarily  with  leaders  of  rowp' 
racie>.  Sometimes  their  professed  objects  are  totally  different  from  their  ml  one*. 
These  (-(insitirators,  in  17i)G  an<l  1797,  in  all  their  public  declarations,  framed  os  tbr 
most  appnived  models,  hreatiied  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  peace.  Catholic  Easaci- 
]  Kit  ion  an<l  Constitutional  Reform  were  the  avowed  objects  of  the  confederacy.  P^ 
irips,  too,  tiiey  were  fortunate  enough  to  find,  as  other  combinations  have  toui  n 
later  time<,  skilful  advisers,  learned  in  the  law,  volunteering  to  act  as  their 
tors  :;nrl  <'onn>el :  and  teaching  them  the  precise  extent  to  which  they  might 
ture  in  defiance  or  evasion  of  the  law,  without  endangering  their  own  neck«-  It  * 
Sir.' only  on  Monday  last  that  this  city  witnessed  the  disciplined  array  of  iS,<W 
or  MO.OOO  men,  inarching  in  column  through  the  streets  of  London  for  the  pnAiw^ 
ohji-et  of  simply  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Secretarj'  of  State.  Three  ds}^  pw* 
eedin^r — one  week  only  from  the  time  when  the  learned  ((entleman  asks  for  ny  ess- 
sent  to  a  Mlea^UIv  which  will  establish  his  dominion  in  Ireland — he  fortunately  eaabW 
me  tr)  jndire  in  what  manner  and  for  what  objects  that  dominion  would  be  bj  ba 
jiruflieally  exei\i>e«l. 

On  the  neea>ioi)  to  whirh  I  refer,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  stated,  that  ki 
had  been  waited  upon  hy  a  <leputation  from  the  Trades*  Union.  He  said,  '^  That  tker 
oiiji'et  was  to  eall  baek  tl.e  Dorset  labourer^:  and  he  ad\i&ed  them  to  send  Mirh  > 
])etitiori  to  his  Majoty  to  etf'eet  that  obj(>et  a<  would  take  a  cart  and  six  berwf  * 
e  iney  it  to  the  Puhiee.  Nu  man  hud  a  ri^ht  to  condemn  Trades'  Unions  wbow 
nut  ]irep:ired  at  the  same  time  to  give  to  the  people  the  right  of  voting  fcr  iM 
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representatives  in  parliament.  The  first  step  which  they  oup^ht  to  take  was  to  obtain 
that  right. ^^  ♦♦••••  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  added,  "  That  he 
was  waited  upon  that  day  by  a  deputation  from  the  Trades'  Union,  who  Requested 
bim  to  act  as  iheir  confidential  counsel.  He  ac^cepted  the  office  on  condition  that 
they  should  accept  his  services  gratuitously,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester, 
who  was  present,  had  also  consented  to  act  as  their  solicitor;  and  they  would  both 
unite  in  teaching  them  to  avoid  the  m.any  traps  which  the  law  presented  to  ensnare 
them  at  every  step  they  took.  He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  was  an  apostle  of  the  Movement 
party,  and  a  greater  radical  could  not  exist  than  the  man  before  them.  He  advised 
those  whom  he  addressed,  not  to  mistake  their  power,  or  misdirect  it.  Let  them 
keep  their  tempers,  and  wait  their  time.  Let  them  act  peaceably,  legally,  and  con- 
sbtently,  but  multitudinously ;  and,  by  prudence,  caution,  energy,  and  unremitting 
exertions,  they  would  effect  their  object."  Was  it  not  probable  that  the  same  gen- 
tleman, *'  the  great  apostle  of  the  Movement  party,"  who  so  offered  his  servii-ts  to 
Trades'  Unions  in  this  country,  would  in  his  own,  on  questions  of  still  greater  excite- 
ment, endeavour  to  control  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  legislature  by  a  similar  display 
of  physical  force,  well  organized,  and  instructed  in  what  manner  **  they  might  best 
evade  the  traps  which  the  law  presented  to  ensnare  them  ?" 

But  to  return  to  the  charge  against  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  Tliere  never 
were  men  who,  entertaining  the  design  of  secretly  fomenting  a  general  rebellion, 
committed  such  blunders  in  the  execution  of  their  project.  Their  manifest  interest 
must  have  been  to  allay  public  suspicion  at  first,  to  suppress  all  information  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  until  their  plot  was  well  matured,  and  their 
rebellion  ju<t  ripe  for  explosion.  Yet  1  find  that,  on  the  opening  of  the  session,  so 
early  as  .January,  1796,  these  ministers  were  guilty  of  the  manifest  indiscretion  of 
making  the  following  communication  to  t)ie  Irish  parliament  through  the  medium  of 
the  king's  speech : — 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen. — It  is  with  regret  that  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  advert 
to  those  secret  and  treasonable  associations,  the  dangerous  extent  and  malignity  of 
which  have  in  sonic  degree  been  disclosed  in  several  trials,  and  in  the  disturb* 
ances  which  have  taken  place  in  some  parts  of  the  kingd(mi.  It  remains  for 
your  prudence  and  wisdom  to  devise  such  measures  as,  together  with  a  continuance 
of  those  exertions,  and  the  additional  powers  which,  by  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  establish  in  several  counties,  will  prevent 
the  return  of  similar  excesses,  and  restore  a  pn)per  reverence  for  the  laws  of  the 
country." 

The  Irisli  parliament  again  assembled  in  the  same  year,  and,  on  the  13th  October, 
1796,  his  Majesty  made  to  that  parliament  the  following  communication: — 

*•*"  His  Majesty  has  required  your  attendance  in  parliament  at  this  early  period, 
in  order  that  he  may  resort  to  your  deliberative  wisdom  at  a  time  when  the 
ambitious  pn>ject>  of  our  enemies  have  threatened  to  interrupt  the  happinesh  and 
prosperity  of  his  people,  by  making  a  descent  upon  this  kingdom  and  Great  Britain." 

On  the  very  next  day,  the  14th  October,  a  motion  was  made  by  the  government 
of  Ireland,  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  if  ho 
stood  alone  he  should  resist  it.  Mi*.  Curran  op}H)sed  the  bill.  Now,  observe  tlio 
charge  which  he  preferred  against  ministers.  **  If  ministers  wished  to  excite  alarm, 
tliey  might  succeed  ;  they  had  already  succee<led.  Their  indu.strions  re|K)rts  of  an 
invasion,  <»f  which  he  wa-?  convincetl  they  had  no  apprehension,  had  nearly  destroyinl 
public  credit  in  the  south."  This  speech  of  Mr.  Curran,  ri<liculing  the  threat  iS 
invasion,  was  made  on  the  14th  October,  1706,  and  on  the  18th  December  of  the 
same  year,  ei^litoen  sail-of- the- line,  fifteen  frigates,  and  sloops,  and  transports,  for 
an  army  of  25.000  men,  sailed  from  Brest  for  Bantry  Bay.  They  sailed,  no  doubt, 
in  the  learned  gentleman's  opinion,  in  concert  with  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  opening  to  England  the  purso 
of  Ireland. 

The  charge  now  preferred  against  the  government  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  fjord  Castle- 
reagh is,  that  they  did  not,  in  1796  and  1797,  apprehend  men  who  profe.«sed  to  be 
patriots,  but  were  really  traitors.  Of  the  charge  which  wonld  have  been  pri'ferred 
against  that  government  at  the  time,  if  too  lavish  a  use  had  been  made  of  the  powers 
intru«itcd  to  it,  we  may  judge  from  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Grattan,  in  upjios* 
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iiij?  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Coquis  Act.  "  Any  active  citizen,"  said  h**,  "  iny 
ollonsivc  Catholic,  any  friend  to  parliamentary  reform,  and  enemy  to  tlie  aboN*. 
of  the  fi^overnment,  may  be  committed  to  Newgate  withuut  the  smallest  truth,  and 
without  any  responsibility/' 

Again,  as  to  the  eharj^e  that  the  government  made  a  wanton  and  unnfmntT 
increase  to  the  nulitary  force  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  ezpna^i't  i 
of  public  opinion,  and  ])uttinp:  down  resistance  to  the  measure  of  the  Union.  ()i 
the  2 1st  lebruary,  17i>7,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Common?,  there  was  an  accusatios 
prcfirred  against  the  government  by  the  opposition,  connected  with  ibe  miliurr 
force  in  Ireland;  but  the  accusation  was,  not  that  the  fpvemmcnt  had  unddj 
increasi^l  the  military  force,  but  that,  from  neglecting  to  increase  it,  they  bad  ex- 
posed the  e(juntry  to  serious  i>eril.  Mr.  Ponsonby  made  a  motion  for  return  nfLV 
troops  serving  in  Munster;  of  the  num1)er  of  troops  stationed  in  Ireland;  of  tbf 
cannon  fit  for  service,  for  the  purpose  not  of  impeaching  the  milicanr  detpot*  at  the 
head  oi'  government  for  increasing  the  military  establishment,  but  for  precisely  iht 
reverse — for  neglecting  to  increase  it.  When  the  government,  in  Febroanr,  I7W. 
made  a  modest  proposal  to  add  10,000  men  to  the  regular  force,  it  was  acoated  » 
far  beneath  the  necessities  of  the  times;  and  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Lawrence  PanoiK 
and  be  wan  supported  in  the  motion  by  the  opponents  of  the  government,  thii 
oO.OOO  yeomen  be  forthwith  employed,  in  addition  to  those  that  were  already  on  ifce 
e^tablisllnlcnt.  The  men  that  opposed  the  motion  were  those  who  are  nuw  cbar|p4 
with  having  sought  for  frivolous  pretexts  to  increase  the  military  force.  So  muii 
for  the  ai'ciKation  preferred  by  the  learned  gentleman  on  this  head  of  cbar^;  u^. 
as  1  before  observed,  I  have  troubled  the  House  with  n  refutation  of  it,  not  becautf 
I  attachc^l  any  importance  to  it,  but  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  the  Utifrto 
judge  of  the  general  spirit  in  which  the  learned  gentleman's  wht^le  speech  va^  cva- 
coived,  and  of  the  probable  foundation  of  the  other  charges  that  lie  h^  pre>m^ 
agtiiiist  the  British  government. 

lie  says,  and  the  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last  repeats  the  accnsarion.  t^•lt 
xhv  poliey  of  that  government,  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  fouob«^ 
(»n  the  maxim,  Divide  et  mpera;  on  the  principle  of  sowing  dissensions  betvcrs 
Itoinan  Catliolie  and  Protestant,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  amaL^zn^i^a 
and  union. 

Now  here  a;;ain,  Sir,  whatever  truth  there  is  in  the  observation  is  fatal  tn  v^ 
j)re>ent  motion.  V/liile  there  existed  a  separate  legislature,  Etigland  bad  no  i-'p"- 
native  but  to  rule  by  party,  and  by  the  divi.>ions  which  such  a  rule  mu»t  gvnffn.f 
I  Silt  >inee  the  Union,  she  has  been  enabled  to  adopt,  and  she  has  adopted,  laucber 
>y>*eni.  Siie  lias  refused  to  be  a  ])artisan ;  she  has  attempted  to  moderate  the  m- 
e'ur  of  reli^nous  femls ;  she  has  interposed  to  protect  you  from  yourselves:  aadik 
has  met  with  the  fate  wliich  is  not  uncommon  to  those  who  interfere  in  odirr  i^- 
mestic  (jiiarrels — she  has  drawn  ui>on  herself  the  wrath  of  the  parties  she  ait«ap«i 
to  iinMlerute.  Ono-half  of  the  unpopularity — the  merely  occasional,  I  tnntiid 
lli'ctitpj:  inipopniarity  of  the  British  government  in  Ireland,  is  fairly  ascrihohWi 
tiie  fnllowin.i;  causes — that  since  the  LTnion  she  has  used  her  influeiice  to  rappn^ 
the  u:i<eeinly  triumphs  and  insulting  exhibitions  of  party  feeling — that  »bc  hatfb^ 
the  seah'*-  of  iu>ti«:c  with  an  ecpial  hand,  and  has,  therefore,  altomatelv  disafpuW 
tho<i>  of  itpjio^ire  o]»inions,  who  hoped  for  her  co-operation  in  crushing  a  riva2 — tut 
she  ii.i^  iiiiroduced  economy  and  order  into  the  departments  of  go^errmrcM''^ 
ha<i,  theiifore,  dimiiii^licd  that  influence  which  she  once  owni  to  patronafc  vi 
e\ria\a:raiu'e. 

Ww.  Krp.'al  tlu'  I'nion,  and  you  will  then  S4»o  that  line  of  di-maivati«<n  bft*** 
r;li::iiii>  partie>  whieli  Kn^'Iaml  has  attempted  to  blend  ard  soften.  gra%'cn  wi:fa  furr   ^ 
if.^ti  iin:r:it>,  iind  i:  arkid  in  colours  but  too  distinct.     Ynu  talk  of  the  spirit  of  I T^ 
and   hna  t.  in  a  tr'iunj'baot  tone,  of  tiie  coiMpiest^  it  achieved  over  the 


cf  iiii^'jiiid.  Vi'-:,  llipeal  the  Tnifju !  anil  y<»u  shall  then  see  ihnt  majestic  5pirit.t» 
spirit  '-f  17m',  the  spirit  ot  the  rrote>tant  north,  that  has  been  lyirg.  not  a^I^^^^ 

in  ^^atl•hl'lll   repose,  eonli'iipt:  in  tl:e  jiistiee  and  pn»Ti»et!on  of  l£nglasd voa  •fcii 

tl'(Mi  <i'e  it  ari<e  in  e«,iiseiou^  >treri:»th.  to  defend  itself,  with  its  own  nativr  aminft* 
fit  lit  ( iier^rics.  from  that  \  tie  deba'^inir  doniinatii  n  which  would  be  begoKtra  frt* 
the  foul  union  of  religious  hatretl  and  perverse  ambition. 
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You  demand  a  separate  and  independent  parliament  for  Ireland.  A  separate  one 
you  may  have,  an  independent  one  you  cannot.  You  never  had  an  inde]>endent  par- 
liament. You  never  can  have  one  consistently  with  the  sovereignty  of  tiie  British 
Cniwn,  and  the  connexion  with  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

If  you  attempt  to  revive  that  system  of  government  whieh,  after  the  completest 
evidence  of  its  failure,  the  Union  abolished,  you  may  take  your  choice  between  these 
t'vils  for  Ireland — a  paralyze<i  king  or  a  corrupt  parliament.  No,  Sir,  I  am  wrong, 
you  will  not  have  the  choice  between  those  evils — you  will  have  the  concurrent 
infliction  of  the  two,  for  they  are  quite  consistent,  if  not  inseparable :  you  will  have 
both  a  paralyzed  king  and  a  corrupt  parliament.  Re-establish  the  separate  legisla- 
ture, and  the  remaining  tie — the  golden  band  of  common  sovereignty  as  you  are 
plea-ed  to  call  it — will  be  no  band  of  gold;  it  will  be  a  band  of  iron  and  miry  clay, 
the  foul  mixture  that  betokened,  in  other  times,  a  divided  kingdom. 

Sir,  the  whole  question  is  concluded,  if  these  positions  can  be  proved — that  Ire- 
land never  had,  and  that  she  never  can  have,  consistently  with  British  connexion, 
an  independent  parliament. 

it  will  be  conceded  to  me.  I  apprehend,  that  upon  the  principle,  corruptio  opiimi 
pcssimn — tiie^senihlanre  of  independence  without  the  reality  would* be  nothing  but 
an  evil  and  a  curse,  cheating  with  a  vain  mockery  the  country  upon  which  it  is  in- 
flicted, nnd  bringing  into  general  disrepute  and  shame  the  character  of  representative 
government.  Now  let  us  first  define  wliat  onstitutcs,  at  least  what  are  essential 
conditions  to,  tiie  independenee  of  a  separate  legislative  body  in  Ireland.  Such  a  body 
cannot,  I  apprehend,  pretend  to  the  character  of  independence,  imless  it  possess,  first, 
control  over  the  executive  a'lthority  of  the  state,  in  so  far  as  that  authority  may  act 
within  the  limits,  or  may  dircrtly  affect  the  interests  of  Iroland;  and,  secondly,  con- 
trol over  the  public  j)urse  of  Ireland,  involving  complete  power  over  the  taxation  and 
expenditure  of  that  country. 

Now,  first,  as  to  control  over  the  executive  IIow  was  such  control  provided  for 
under  the  boasted  arrangement  of  178*2 — that  arrangement  which  is  described  as 
haviiipf  been  so  perfectly  satisfactory  that  it  ought  to  have  been  completely  final  ? 
Why,  Sir,  by  an  act  passed  by  tlie  Irish  parliament  itsell,  and  constituting  part  of 
the  arrani^ement  of  1782,  it  was  expressly  provided,  first,  that  no  parliament  should 
beholden  in  Ireland  withnut  a  license  for  that  purpose  obtained  under  the  Great 
Seal,  not  of  Irelan<l,  h\\\  of  Gn-at  Britain  ;  and  that  no  bills  passed  by  the  parliament 
of  Irc^land  should  have  the  force  of  law  within  Ireland  until  they  were  returned 
into  tliat  cotmtry  without  alteration,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain.  Now, 
if  the  king  was  Kinjr  of  Ireland  in  the  s^ame  sense  in  which  he  was  Kin;4^  of  Great 
Britain,  and  if  his  authority  in  Ireland  was  au  inde])endent  authority,  controlled  only 
by  an  Irish  le^'i>lature,  why  was  not  the  Gn»at  Seal  of  Ireland  employed  to  warrant 
tile  b<dding  of  Irish  j)arliaments,  and  to  certify  the  passing  of  Irish  bills,  instead  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  En;:land  ?  Functi(Uis  of  vital  importance  to  Irish  interests  were 
thus  eoinuiittiMl  to  a  I'ritish  minister,  and  where  wa^  the  corresponding  contnd  over 
that  niini.^ter  whieh  ought  to  have  been  jM»ssesse<l  by  an  independent  legislative 
IxmIv?  The  Clvineellor  of  (Jreat  Britain  had  the  express  jMJwer  to  paralyze  the 
whole  Iri>h  h'^nvluttirf;  for  he  had  the  power  by  law  to  prevent  the  operation  of  any 
bill  whatever.  wheth'T  it  related  to  matters  of  the  first  importance,  or  to  matters  of 
mere  local  concern.  It  is  no  doubt  foolish  to  specnlate  on  the  extreme  abuse  of  such 
I  power.  But  si![)poso  it  were  exercised  und<T  an  honest  IxmA  Hile  impression  of  the 
j»i>tice  an<i  neci'*i«iity  of  its  exercise,  in  what  manner  could  the  British  Chancellor  be 
made  aiiMMinble  to  the  Irish  parliament? 

Now,  let  IIS  consider  the  e«)nstitution  of  an  Irish  government  acting  in  concurrence 
with  a  vepnrate  lep:i>latiire  in  Ireland.  Is  that  government  to  he  appointe<l  by  the 
Crown,  iii(l«»jjen(Icntly  of  the  advice  of  the  British  minister;  or  to  be  appointed  by 
the  advice  of  the  HritiOi  minister,  and  to  act  in  eonlial  co-0{)cratioD  in  concert  with 
him  ?  It  it  i*^  to  he  appointed  independently  of  him,  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  its 
^election  ?  nnd  where  is  the  man  who  will  undertake  as  minister  the  charge  of  con- 
imrtii.^'  ]iM))lic  affairs  in  this  eountry,  and  of  preserving  a  good  undentanding  with 
Irelan<l— if  then*  is  to  be  in  Ireland  not  only  an  ii  dependent  legislature,  but  an 
pxoeutivt>  authority' totally  independent  of  the  British  minister,  acting  on  its  f>wn 
H*pnrate  rcsi>onsibillty,  and  giving  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  sepvate  adviceP 
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Does  any  rational  man  believe  that  such  a  state  of  thing*  could  endure  in  peace  ii<r 
a  month  ?  Take,  then,  the  otlier  alternative.  Let  the  Irish  goverament  be  appninted. 
as  at  present,  on  the  advice  and  responsibility  of  the  British  minister.  It  will  tbn 
form  a  jmrt — a  subonlinate  but  intimate  part — of  the  general  govcmmcnt.  The 
same  spirit  will  influence  all  its  acts,  and  direct  all  its  councils.  But  ibe  graenl 
government,  and  the  Irish  government  as  a  part  of  it,  must  possess  the  caufideoce  of 
the  British  parliament.  That  confidence  is  a  condition  absolutelv  esBvntial  to  its 
existence.  But  it  is  a  condition  also  essential  to  the  exi^teoce  of  tlie  Irish  govern- 
ment, that  it  must  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  Irish  parliament,  a  ^gislative  bodv 
equally  inde{>endent  with  the  British.  Now,  it  appears  even  at  prefeeot  no  very  cut 
matter  to  reconcile  the  action  of  the  executive  with  the  concnrrent  confideDceof  oo« 
House  of  i^ords  and  one  Iloiise  of  Commons,  and,  by  way  of  simplifjiag  the  ynet** 
of  government,  we  are  to  introduce  two  new  elements  into  the  syslem; — naaelj,  in 
Irish  House  of  Lords,  and  a  reformed  Irish  House  of  Commons;  and  then  weareiu 
expect  from  the  Briti>h  minister  that  he  will  so  regulate  his  course  of  kgisUtioo  saI 
government  that  it  shall  command  the  as<cnt  and  confidence  of  four  lodependem 
legislative  bodies,  gruarding  respectively,  in  two  different  countries,  those  iat«rc»ti 
which  the  advocates  of  repeal  pronounce  to  be  separate,  and  often  conflieuiv 
interests. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  finance.  The  first  question  would  be,  and  oit 
preliminary  to  repeal :  What  portion  shall  Ireland  take  upon  herself  of  the  pmeot 
joint  debt  of  the  two  countries  ?  That  she  must  take  a  considerable  portion  of  it  ii 
self-evident.  It  is-quite  impossible  that  she  could  claim  a  participation  in  coloiul 
trade,  for  instance,  or  in  any  other  of  the  benefits  of  foreign  possessions,  witbwi 
paying  a  fair  share  of  that  expense  which  has  been  incurred  in  obtaining  and  iccariBC 
those  benefits.  There  wouhl  be  another  question  also,  and  one  still  more  difficali  i-f 
solution.  In  w)i:it  proportion  shall  Ireland  hereafter  contribute  to  the  coamoi 
defence,  and  to  the  common  charges  of  the  empire?  In  case  of  war,  is bbe bcm^f 
to  jud^e  lor  herself  whether  that  war  be  aju^t  war,  a  necessary  war,  or  avirfti 
little  atfe<rting  her  own  special  and  peculiar  interests  that  she  may  decline  to  uke  i 
y)art  in  it?  If  she  may  exercise  that  judgment,  and  if  the  cuiisequence  of  berfi- 
presslng  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  nar  shall  be,  that  the  whole  change  (.-/ n 
will  be  left  to  ho.  borne  exclusively  by  (treat  Britain,  what  an  obvious  inten»t  >hf 
will  have  in  uniformly  disuppn>ving  a  warlike  policy,  however  clear  its  ncomitT! 
If  she  does  disapprove  of  ir,  in  what  a  relation  will  she  stand  towards  tlie  eaemifr  f^i 
Great  Britain  ?  is  she  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  while  her  sovereign,  the  formin 
of  Ireland  as  well  us  Great  Britain,  is  at  war?  If  slie  is  not  to  be  at  peace,  in  vw 
manner,  and  at  whose  cost,  is  her  internal  defence,  and  the  protection  cf  kr 
ccimmerco,  to  be  ))rovided  for  ?  Tlye  dilTiculty  of  determining  snch  questioni  m  tLr*Ci 
compelled  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  that  principle  of  government  vk^i 
is,  in  fact,  aiialop^ous  to  the  principle  of  our  union.  Mr.  Jefferson  remark*  is  !•:■ 
Memoirs,  that,  among  the  debilities  of  the  original  confederation,  no  one  was  »«? 
dihtingruisheti,  or  more  distn'^sincr.  than  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining  from  !lf 
se[)arate  states  the  mt)iiiiv<»  nece>sary  for  the  payment  of  debt!",  or  even  of  tbecknii&i.7 
i>.\]>(iises  of  the  ^ovrnuiiont.  What  was  the  remedy?  In  fact,  a  union — thr  a^ 
pointnioiit  of  one  superinreiuling  supreme  authority,  which  shuuld  decide,  wiiitoct 
ai>piul,  on  qtiestions  ot'  foreip-n  commerce,  ol  war,  of  diplomacy,  on  all  aiat:«r*  ci 
prcneral  coiic«Tn ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  common  treasury,  maintaiofd  b* 
couinion  contributions,  and  defraying  all  the  chain's  of  war,  and  all  other  csprs^ 
tliat  should  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare. 

A  mode  has  been  sn^'gested  of  meeting  this  difficulty ; — namely,  that  the  proper* 
tions  of  the  respective  contributions  of  tiie  two  countries  should  be  determined  bc&i*^ 
hand,  und  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  or  other  specified  contingencies,  each  thaa^ 
hereafter  pay  its  allotted  proportion.  By  what  authority  is  this  pnwpeclif  e  anaifv- 
ment  to  be  made?  Of  course  by  the  present  united  parliament.  There  can  best 
other.  That  is  to  say,  the  united  parliament,  which  is  declared  incompetent,  thrsn^ 
ignorance  and  partiality,  to  regulate  the  present  concerns  and  to  provide  for  the  pffsffS 
intcn'sts  of  Ireland,  is  to  \te  endowed  with  such  perfect  justic*e,  and  soch  iariEat 
knowled^re,  not  only  of  the  prt*sent,  but  of  the  future  condition  of  Ireland,  that  itcu 
eciuitably  and  satisfactorily  determine,  with  reference  to  all  potaiUe  ~' ' 
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vhat  propoitioo  the  future  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the  general  expenne  of  te 
empire  ought  to  bear  to  that  of  England.  If  the  united  parliament  b  competeot  to 
do  this,  why  dissolve  it  ?  why  not  trust  it  with  the  performance  of  the  Tery  inferior 
duties  uf  ordinary  and  occasional  leginlation  ? 

Supposing,  however,  all  these  difficulties  overcome,  there  are  others  yet  in  store 
for  us.  Ireland,  it  is  said,  is  so  differently  circumstanced  from  England — her 
eommercial  and  manufacturing  interests  are  so  peculiar — that  she  requires  a  svsteoi 
of  legislation  adapted  to  those  peculiar  circumstanoes,  of  which  a  domestic  legislature 
alone  can  judge.  Be  it  so.  This  peculiar  system  will  probably  iofolte  diflteent 
principles  of  commercial  policy ;  duties  on  import,  bounties  on  export,  varying  ftom 
those  adopted  in  Great  Britain.  Now,  by  what  authority,  and  under  whose  oontnd, 
are  these  duties  to  be  levied  ?  Who  is  to  determine  on,  and  to  enforce,  the  precau- 
tions that  will  be  nece:isar^  to  prevent  the  constant  frauds  to  which  the  reveoues  of 
both  countries  will  be  sulyect?  Will  Ireland  be  content  to  leave  Uie  sole  authority 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  to  this  country  ?  Must  nut  she  have  an  establishncwnt  of  her 
own,  for  the  collection  of  her  own  revenues — revenue  cruisers  of  her  own — araied 
▼essels  of  her  own,  to  protect  thoi^  cruisers  ?  What  does  all  this  portend  F  What 
but  constant  collision,  and  eventual  war  P  It  appears  to  m%  Sir,  that  the  proof  firom 
reasoning  a  priori  is  decisive,  that  you  cannot  have  a  separate  leoislatiire  m  Irdaod. 
bond  fide  independent,  concurrently  with  the  soYcreignty  of  the  Britlrii  Crown,  and 
with  friendly  relations  with  this  country. 

In  aid  of  the  deductions  of  reason,  if  any  aid  were  requisite,  come  the  eiamplee  of 
history,  and  the  warnings  of  experience.  The  case  of  Sootland — the  erenta  ihtt 
immediately  preceded,  and  compelled  the  legislatiTe  union  with  that  eonntry,  in  order 
to  avert  the  imminent  hazard  of  her  complete  separation  frooi  England— would  bo 
alone  decisive.  The  danger  sprung  from  the  ^ame  caoset  which  woold  goneralo 
danger  in  this  case.  The  remedy — namely,  union — was  applied  on  the  same  prindpleii 
and  with  coniplcte  success.  But  I  will  not  abuse  the  padent  indulgeooe  of  the 
House  by  citing  superfluous  examples.  The  history  of  Irelaod  herself,  between  the 
year  ]  782  and  the  period  of  the  Union,  b  prmant  with  eridence  fatal  to  the  ro* 
establishment  of  the  system  under  which  her  s&irs  were  then  administered— oon* 
elusive  as  to  the  fact,  that  under  such  a  system  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries  is  in  perpetual  danger.  The  annals  of  Irish  history  for  that  short  peri<4» 
a  period  of  only  eighteen  years,  present.  First,  an  address  to  the  Oiown  mmi  tlw 
Irish  parliament,  on  the  subject  of  the  special  relations  of  Ireland  to  Portugal ;  whleh 
address,  considered  by  Mr.  Orattan  a  spiritless  and  lanffoid  address,  beMOse  it  did 
not  demand  instant  reparation  for  the  insult  oflbred  to  Ireland,  implied  a  right,  ott 
the  part  of  the  Irish  parliament,  to  resent  the  iqjuiy  Ireland  had  snstalned,  nod  to 
take  such  effectual  means  as  the  honour  and  indbpensable  rights  of  Irelaod  mlglll 
demand.  Thus,  one  of  two  events  might  haTe  occurred  from  uie  decision  of  the  Indl 
parliament :  either  the  foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  a  frleod^  power  nufglit 
have  been  disturbed,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  British  parliament  and  the  Brindi 
minister ;  or,  Ireland  might  have  been  inToWed  in  a  war,  to  whleh  Gnat  Britaia 
refused  to  be  a  party. 

The  affair  of  Portugal  occurred  in  1782.    In  1785  the  nroporitloas  ndootad 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  for  regulating  the  oommeretal  interooi  ■■ 

with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  were  necessarily  abandoned  in  ouwmu 
the  opposition  of  the  Irish  pariiament.  In  1788,  upon  the  great  onestion  or  r 
it  is  perfectly  notorious  that  the  parliaments  of  the  two  ooui  i 

ent  course,  acting  \\\h\t\  principles  at  complete  '  ••  v  dl 

the  recurrence  of  a  similar  difliculty,  by  determ  w      ^  uw         Ht 

Great  Britain  shall  be  de  jure  regent  of  IreL  ImH       w  ■■▼•  U  *■  -» 

that  the  united  parliament  shall  now  pass  a  law  oy  whieh         fa         D 
Ireland  shall  be  irrevocably  bound,  proTiding  nnoer  aT  ■>' 
regencies,  however  they  may  be  eonstitoted  1^  tb*  w 

to  be'sdministered  by  individual  regents,  or  l^  ooane     im  i  ,  »u 

the  functions  of  sovereignty  in  Ireland  as  wdl  M  in  1         mL  iv*. 

sion  of  the  necessity  of  making  this  proapeetlvo  i     a  o 

dence  of  the  Iri«h  parliament ;  it  proTOS  that  yon  nr —       ■«■ 

in  Irelaod  with  the  right  to  legiskto  in  a  mat  tar 
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You  predetermine  tliat  Ireland  should  he  hound  hy  the  jlrt'lsion  of  a  iJriei^h  i-ir- 
liunieot,  in  a  matter  of  par.niiount  im|»ortain«*,  even  in  spite  of  an  aiv..»r*i;  i!rc>!i:i 
ol"  her  own.  Ikit  wliere  is  the  seeuritv  tliat  Ireland  will  he  bnun-.i  bv  i;"r  :hai  -  f 
will  adopt  a  law  imposed  i;p(;n  iu-r  by  this  present  parliament,  whieh  pariiuiifn'  i* 
to  be  superseded  in  its  lejri'^l.itive  tunciions,  on  the  expre>s  ^rounfi  that  it  di.t*  r  : 
fairly  rejTesent  lri>li  opinion';.  an<l  cannot  adecpiately  provide  for  Iri-li  intcrv^r.*' 

TiuTe  have  been  only  tv\o  oi'ea.si«)ns.  in  modern  lime.-',  in  which  u  li-.rt'.rt!.;' 
between  the  two  countries,  as  to  ihe  riirhts  of  sovereijjfnty,  eouid  by  po»sibiht\  ii...  ' 
occurred,  and  on  both  it  did  occur.  The  first  was  in  rc.^peirt  to  ttie  tiile  oi  ki  j 
William  HI.  to  tlie  Oown  of  Ireland;  tlic  second,  the  rijrht  of  tlie  Prince  of  V»  i,,- 
to  tlie  ollice  of  recent,  Jhit  the  former  case  was  fore<i«en  and  ]>rii\idcd  fi.-r  by  u-i . 
for  there  was  a  statute,  enacted  in  the  rei;jn  of  Kinjj:  Henry  VI II.,  expre?>ly  p:  a!-!- 
injj  that  tlu?  kini^dtmi  of  Ireland  >hould  l»e  tor  ever  united  and  knit  to  the  bnj'-r:  . 
Crown  of  Euiciind,  and  that  the  King  of  England,  of  right,  ou^ht  to  be.  and  >i.  .  : 
be,  Kin^"  of  Ireland. 

Notwithstanding"  the  statute,  notwiih>tarding  the  abdication,   by  Jam»^<,  <•:  :: 
Crown  of  < treat  Britain,  the  Irish  parliament  recojrniseii  bis  authority  n-  ixiii.-   : 
Ireland,  rejected  the  statutable  riglit  of  Kin^  William,  and  diii  n<»t  subnar  t«»  it  :.. 
<*i»mpelled  by  the  i'S'^ue  of  civil  war.     It  may  he  saui,  that  llie  circuni>turici>  v  :■ 
revolution,  and  of  the  abdication  of  James,  were  very  i»eouliar.    No  floubt  l'i«'V  » •■. 
And  will  ilicii!  ever  l)c  ciianzes  of  dynasties,  and  revolutions,  and  ili.^puttHi  cUir;  • 
sovercijni  lit^lits,  wiliotit  cireuinstances  very  peeuliar,  without  cireuin>lan.-«-^  i  .: 
overrule  the  force  of  written  law-^,  which  did  not  and  couhi  not  preside  lV»r  ll;^•:i: ' 

'i'hus  within  tlie  *;lH>rt  ]»criodof  six  years  frDUi  the  estaldi^hment  of  i»h.i:  i>  I'.i.-: 
the  injicDcndcnce  of  the  Irish  ijarliajn-nt,  from  the  vcar  l7N"i  to  the  vear  IT*". 
fcn-iiiU  rclaricn-.  oft!n.'  twocoui'tricj.  the  connnercial  int-.Teourx'  ai  the  twn*.  ■;:!: .». 
till-  >«ivcrci:in  cMTci'C  of  authority  in  the  two  countries,  were  the  -"Ubict-  i :"  •  'j  ■ 
tiiiu  anddi>])ute,  and  it  was  owiccrmore  to  avcLi-'Ut  than  t«»  any  (ithir  ea»:-e  •!..;• '  ;. 
did  not  ]»rodncc  ai'tu  d  alicnalion  and  rM]»:uic.  Add  Xo  the^e  >ourrcs'  i.i'i;  -  .  .-..  ■  •; 
misfortune,  a  i'.irri;:n  inva«-ion  in  ITlMi,  an<l  a -avatre  rebellion  in  17!*^.  U'.ti  :  .'. 
hicomcs  of  till  1)  »a-:cd  pros])criry  and  luuijjin'ss  which  Ireland  is  -aid  U*  havetr  •  ■  . 
under  the  pivi-numMit  of  ihe  independent  parliament  y  I  niu>t  repeat.  .**;r,  •  • 
ob>er  ati<»p  ulii<-h  I  in-.:«le  at  the  outset  —  ihat  the  evidence  of  sen«.e,  the  evidir-'- 
ri'a^on.tliecviileneeofexDerien'jcanci  hi-tor\,ajvallconelusivea"-ainst  ihedi^tiirlM:.  ? 
of  the  leiri>lative  I'liicju. 

Ihit  an  alarminir  menace  i<  Ih'M  out  to  us.    We  are  a(hist'<l  to  et>n«»i*nt  to  iminc-: :  •: 
repeal,  if  v/e  \vi«.h  to  avert  the  otherxsi-e  certain  coi!..eipiences  i;f  separatiim.     i.  '  " 
one,  am  :jot  disturbed  bv  tlsat  mena<'c.     If  1  am  driven  to  nake  a  choire  b«t»»" 
such  dreadtp.l  eviU.  I  \cry  nnn-h  doubt  whether  I  shall  nt)t  prefer  >ej>aration — .:  - 
j)lete  and  j'utiro  separation — that  is.  the  ctahlishment  of  In'iand  a-^  an  ini.",'* :    -.: 
country,  under  a  di-itinet   form  of  •ri>Nernment.  to  a  repeal  of  the  I'nieii.      I  <•■:     .. 
tVom  myself  none  of  the  va-^t  e\il^  and  daa^cr^i  of  s!'paratit)n — the  inimir.ent  h..  •..  . 
of  e<»lli-.ion  between  tin-  two  countries — the  certain  diminution  to  e:ieh  of  ir*  .« -    -. 
inibieriee,   pr.i-«perity.  and   social   hai'jene'-.     JJ'it   fnroseein'jf   separation   to  !•■  .:• 
i:ie\ital)li' con-eipiencc  of  rc]ie!d,  I  preiVr  M-paration  now,  to  separation  em**'i'"i' -. 
by  the  asie.ifional  :!ninio-itieN  of  a  jirotraried,  internu':lia;c  stri^iruile.    ^^ep,lr:l:■  r. :  •  . 
hM<  thi>  a<lvant:iirc  :   l*ower<  independent  of  each  other,  ha'c  d.?ii.ite  reiatir.n— .  .;' • 
niu*- a!  riulits  ]»r"crilM*d  by  tlie  l'»rej--»;ett|ed  eodr  <if  the  law  of  nation^:  b*i?  p  ■'■'• 
s-an«linii:  in  the  nliflmi  in  whi  -h.  atter  repeal.  Enuland  aijd  Ireland  would  Itr. 
stand  r')\ar.U  i-a.-lj  nflnr.  hive  tlu' limits  •  f  tlu'ir  re>pcetivcai!th(.riti«">«piiN-  u'"!*! ':  ■  . 
a:id  have  n-i  kjio'^n  arbiVatinu  to  refer  to  t''  r  the  pcaei-t'ul  :.diii<ti;n'ni  i.f  their  •'.  '•  • 
enei>.      \\'h'*ne\<'r.  therefor',  the  vii,*ce«»<  of  the  repeah-r-*  >iiall  be  in-.xitabie.  I  • 
be  M-ry  niii!-h  im-lii^ed   to  >ay  to  tl!eni,  "  (lentli  men,  h't  u<  I'art    in  pf.-icv:  ar-.  - 
yonr  <.\vn   f  rm  of  L:i)ve?'ei?:uMt   for   Inlaitl:  e-tabiiwh  a  republic  if  %•  'i  » ii  .i-  .    - 
r- I'la.-e  on  f  he  thn.i:!- i.f  h,  Ij-mI    if  m:- I'.-.nhy  I  e  more  acceptable  tt»\ou    i:i»- #:•.«'•  • 
d  lilt-.  (»f  yotir  a'lei'iif  Ui  i.  -.*'     ;>.  :.  Sir.  tliar   1  \\onl  I  j  re-isnie  to  interfere  in  *     * 
el;o=i"e  of  a  "  i\i'ri'ii:?! :  '<h.  ?:o!    1  *vi.i:lil  eany  to  if-*  n!l:Jo^r  li:..it  ti.e  dot-Trine  i :  :    '■ 
intiTVeritiiiu  :   l-.t.  v:im' d.in-j'  a-  ai   unparti.il  and  lii^iMTcro'ed   v  itTie**,    \m"    • 
scanty  ki;<i\\i«(L' '  of  the  aneiuil   Ij-fory  ot"  IrelaTid.  1  niay.  perK.ip-s,  Ik,*  a».  -y^:* 
say  t!r.i>  much:  ihaf  il'  the  throiu'  >liall  hi'  vaeant,  I  know  no  one  liettcr  ctiCira-    • 
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fill  it  than  the  learned  member  for  the  county  nf  Cork  (Mr.  Fearrof  0*Cooiior)* 
Far  be  it  from  mc  to  prejudice  any  other  claim  that  may  be  adTaoced,  but,  in  retoJn 
for  the  courtesy  which  1  have  uniformly  experienced  from  the  learned  member,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that  at  present  1  know  no  better  claim  to  the  monarchy  than  his.  I 
find  it  recorded  by  an  ancient  historian  of  Ireland,  whose  very  words  I  quote,  that 
shortly  before  the  invasion  of  Strongbow,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H.,  this  veiy 
unpleasant  circurostiince  occurred:  **Dermot  Macmurrough,**  says  the  historian, 
**•  King  of  Leinster,  halt  and  lecherous,  vowed  dishonestly  to  serve  his  lost  on  the 
beautiful  queen  of  Meath,  and,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  allured  the  woman  so 
far,  that  she  condescended  to  be  stolen  away.  This  dishonourable  wrong  to  avenge^ 
0*Rorick,  the  king,  her  husband,  besought  assistance  of  Roderick  or  Roser  O^Connor, 
King  of  Connaught,  at  that  time  general  monarch  of  all  Ireland.  From  thb 
Roderick  O^Connor,  the  general  monarch  of  all  Ireland,  I  conclude  the  learned  gen- 
tleman is  descended.  Still,  Sir,  I  am  bound  to  admit  the  fact,  that  there  appear  to 
have  been  at  least  two  other  kings  in  Ireland  at  the  same  time,  a  king  of  Leinstir 
and  a  king  of  Meath.  The  descendants  of  these  kings  may,  for  any  thing  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  prefer  their  claims ;  and  I  am  bound  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  candour  to 
confess,  notwithstanding  my  leaning  to  the  pretensions  of  the  learned  gentleman,  that  If 
these  claims  shall  he  preferred,  it  will  be  his  solemn  duty,  I  do  not  say  to  abdicate^ 
1  do  not  say  to  dissolve  the  monarchy,  but  acting  on  this  valuable  precedent,  and  In 
the  very  words  of  the  present  motion,  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  select  oom- 
miitee,  **  to  enquire  and  report  on  the  means  by  which  tne  dissolution  of  themonir* 
chics  of  Meath  and  Leinster  was  effected :  on  the  effects  of  that  measure  upon  thoaa 
provinces,  and  upon  the  labourers  in  husbandry,  and  operatives  in  mannikctnres  in 
Connaught,  and  upon  the  probable  consequences  of  continuing  the  general  mooarchy 
of  Ireland."  Now,  to  prove  still  further  my  perfect  good-will  towards  the  leamed 
gentle  nan,  notwithstanding  his  strenuous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  repeal,  I  have 
extructifi  from  the  very  same  historian,  who  seems  to  establish  his  claim  to  the 
numarchy,  an  account  of  the  refined  and  impressive  ceremonial  which  was  observed 
in  Ireland  on  the  coronation  of  her  ancient  kings,  and  which  will,  of  course^  ba 
revived  and  faithfully  adhered  to  in  the  person  of  the  leamed  gentleman.  Acoofd- 
inp^  to  this  venerable  authority,  ^^  The  ancient  Irish  thus  used  to  crown  their  kin||* 
A  white  cow  was  brought  forth  which  the  king  must  lull,  and  seeth  in  water  wliotoh 
and  bathe  himself  therein  stark  naked ;  then  sittine  in  the  same  caldron,  his  peopla 
about  him,  he  must  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  broth  wherein  he  sitteth,  without  oip 
<»r  (li^h  or  use  of  his  hand.  So  much  for  their  old  customs.**  I  do  not  liesitato  to 
place  this  valuable  record  in  the  hands  of  the  leamed  gentleman,  to  be  resenrsd  ftr 
future  use  if  occasion  should  require  it. 

One  more  appeal,  and  only  one,  I  will  make  to  the  House.    It  is  to  their  fedtngii 
perhaps,  rather  than  to  their  cold  unimpassioned  Judgment;  but  the  fbundatloBaei 
society  and  of  civil  government  are  weak  indeed,  unless  they  repose  npon  the 
f<>eMni^s  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  upon  the  dictates  of  sober  reason. 

Tiiirty-three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1 
short  period  if  you  count  by  tlie  lapse  of  time;  but  it  is  a  i       id  Into  Wunm 
events  of  centuries  have  been  crowded.    It  includes  the  Ci  ih  i       the* 

of  the  most  tremendous  conflict  which  ever  desolated  the  wi       ;  n     wo  oCwj 

many  ancient  dynasties  were  overthrown,  and  eterr  conuuj  Oi  v^wudbcu      I 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  was  exposed  to  invadon  and  the  ooei      dvu  • 
ho.Htile  force.     Notwithstanding  the  then  recent  convulsions  In  *««iatw 

standing  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  with  the  Union— the  Uni  • 

been  incorporate<l  only  three  vears  before  the  commencement  oi  uio  i      , «         ■  h 
calamities  to  ^^hich  other  natfons  were  exposed.    The  •      ravaoaot  aim  Uma 
ambition  of  Napoleon,  which  sent  half  a  million  of       ii  i  < 

invasion  of  Russia,  never  ventured  to  assidleven        wrAke«»  P       '^i  oi 

lyin^  within  a  few  hours^  sail  of  the  shores  of  Friuive.     In  onr  .r,      dI  i         lb  «« 
tinctions  of  Englishmen  and  Iri<»hmen  were  known;  none  ol       tim  % 

this  motion,  if  successful,  would  generate,  impaired  tlie  m*»^  a  ¥ 

by  all  in  defence  of  a  common  country.    Tnat  country        wmn  immOW  »•  rm 
with  a  partial  hand :  it  never  emjuired  the  place  of  Urtli  or        hntMB  on  i 
iavishea  its  admiration  and  grutitude;  it  dul  not,  i 
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a  l«9i  lincere  or  less  willing  homagv  lo  the  glotioui  memory  af  ■  PaasMbj'  1*4  t 
Palteiiham.  Tlie  benefit  (n  buth  purLs  of  Iliv  Piupini  wiu  nMtipniv«L  Wc  guwi 
the  full  i!oDtribiitJua  ol  Irish  valuur  and  Iritli  gunlitx;  Knil  to  trikh  valnw  «d< 
Irish  i^tiiuf  was  (ipeueij  tlie  arena  of  the  ir>>rld,  and  tlwy  etpAMM  wjlb  lh«  ata 
■nil  buuoilleM  horizon.  Catllereagh  and  Canning  fouKbl  in  ibo  lane  ranta  mA 
Pill,  and  OralUa  Uiuk  his  placo  in  the  grvat  cotitrxU  uf  part;,  bjr  tlte  ndt  if  FoL 
The  m^estic  oak  of  the  torett  nos  Itanaplaotnl,  but  it  »hnt  lit  roou  davp  In  •  itolMr 
anil  n)or«  congenial  soit.  Tbeglnwin^oloquetice  of  tirattanlaft  widitm  afiMqMi 
bulil  iras  ehasleoeil  h;  a  milder  wiaJuin  and  a  Qlure  owliprehuMit*  liiimiilian. 
that  commanded,  not  merely  the  applause,  hut  tTir  Btfoi  tinnal*  WIWW.  »*wm  titiaU 
cat  npponent«.  Abuic  all,  lo  an  Irishiniin — to  that  Arthur  WcIImIiq',  «b«.  m  <W 
eini>hatic  word*  of  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr,  SboU),  ■'  «cU[Md  Ua  mihurj  <m^ 
ri«9  by  the  splendour  of  bi»  civil  triumph*," — In  hiiu  irsf  cumniltDd,  w4di  i> 
unanimous  aKdcni  and  couGdence  of  a  gencroii*  Donnirf.  tha  pv«t  and  glatiaai  ML 
oi  ctfoPtiug  the  deliverantt!  of  the  worid. 

TtiK  peace  which  was  tonquered  by  the  sword  of  WeUlogliM,  wsi  HtiM  aa4  m^ 
finned  by  the  patient  and  conciliatory  wlsdnm  of  CailUrawh.  An  IiUkusb  Mt 
seleeled  tu  rcprvMnt  in  the  Congresa  of  Kurop«  that  unitM  empire  wUcb.  U<«a 
yean  before,  bad  been  incorporated  mainly  through  his  own  unrdaoBlnl  fMoinot; 
and,  Sir,  there  was  not  one  Dritisb  bearl  througbtiut  Iha  land  ttwt  *■»  iloBU  In  Ht 
base  ajid  sordiil  ipirit  of  national  jcuJoiuy — that  recolltclni,  will)  ft  fftvAfi't*'^ 
eaiions  feeling,  that  the  great  parts  that  wore  tiiim  acting  un  tiw  ihMlnt  i^  Or 
world,  were  committed,  not  to  Englishoien,  but  to  Irinhmen. 

Oh  I  Sir,  who  ii  that  Irisbniau  who  can  review  lh«ic  rvcnu,  who  aw  t«4at  m 
the  glorioLiH  interval  thai  pussed  bctivwi)  Ibo  day  whua  hi*  iiwa  oonntrtMai^  Ik* 
Duke  of  Wellington,  stood  with  bis  baik  to  lbi>  soa  un  Ibu  meks  nf  LWno,  m1 
«aw  before  him  tho  whole  of  Siirope  lying  pm*trate  tn  subjiwadnn  and  rfiiipuwlf]. 
tknd  timt  day  ivhen,  having,  never  paiurd  in  the  career  of  nctorv,  ba  hwl  brAm 
every  foiter,  and  had  turned  de*|iair  into  triumph  and  into  jajT — Who  I*  that  Iriib. 
man,  who,  recollecting  these  things,  ha*  ih«  sfiirli  uul  lfa«  hvn  to  ptttpM,  ii«i  [i«- 
laud  shall  be  defrauded  for  tile  future  ofbDrsliarv  of  aiicbhigh  t-V'i— mmti  llfclt- 
her  the  wide  avenues  of  civil  and  military  glury  thall  be  hrrraft«r  vkMcd— thai  tW 
faculties  and  energies  of  her  sone  *haU  be  for  «vcr  alimltd,  hji  tKinjt  (taal^lal  wiAia 
the  paltry  limili  of  a  Binall  islandf  Surely,  Sir,  we  uwh  ll  to  t)w  ncnwry  of  tka 
illustrious  brave,  who  died  in  defending  thU  grcnl  emplr*  lh)ai  Jiwiii  MiTaii  wiW  if 
the  force  and  genius  of  Napoleon,  at  Icut  to  Ka*c  it  front  iIi*w»niliKnMU  b;  iW 
ignoble  enemies  that  now  aisuil  it. 

In  conclusion,  lei  me  entreat  the  House  to  hiitr  In  mind,  itiat  Um  cmwMcnlba  ■ 
not  whether  yon  shall  re-eslabtish  the  atatcof  Ihinp  which ttiitlcd  bebnlhe t'i« 
but  whether  you  nhall  rever  a  ennnexiun  that  ha*  subdatcd  for  Um  lUfil  fuxltt* 
C«ntury,  and  violently  di«Iurb  the  new  rclaliiins  thai  have  gtowa  np  In  IM  «a4- 
dence  Ibat  the  Union  was  indissoluble.  The  qutMlnn,  nhflhcr  tbc  Unlatt  oiMb  I* 
hate  taken  place,  is-pcrfoclly  distinct  from  thg  qucstiaii.  wbotbur,  lw*ia^  ti 
fl  ought  111  be  dissolved.  Measures  havu  been  eoaoled  io  lbs  i  ~ 
emancipslinn  and  Parliamenlaiy  refi'rm  cniiatlluting  oliangca  in  tl 
in  IrKlaD<l,  which  never  prahablv  would  have  bran  uonl«(n)ilat«d,  ( 
ei>uld   have  been  safely  ailopted,  had    Iri-lund   rrtalncd   bar  smaral.    .__ 

Tliose  changes  oppose  new  obslaclea,  in  addition  ta  all  to  wbldi  1  b««r  b 

feired,  to  Ihe  measure  of  repeal.  They  will  aggravaip  nnj  dnngrr  wiih  ■_. 
the  lyilem  of  government  that  existed  prior  In  Ihn  Union  was  |iregnant  Tb|f  m 
destroy  every  dieck  upon  ihc  influence  of  numbvn  and  physical  •(nojUk,  aaaf|MH 
to  the  influence  of  property,  and  station,  and  character. 

Beware  how  you  act  in  the  preeumpiuoiis  confident  Ikal  van  eaa  naMttf 
artificial  devices  the  equilibrium  that  lias  bven  ihn>  dislurbad — tmtyMi  eH  hMM 
the  new  planet  into  the  social  sjslvni — can  set  hounds  I  ''  '" 
Jii"!  Ihe  anlsgonisl  forces  which  are  to  detpnnine  its  i>r 

drawn  back  into  violent  contact  with  the  mass  from  ithk-b  It  h      _    , 

flame  through  the  void  of  space  n  lawless  and  ccocntric  iDctoor.  Tn  Jo  thlttafc^ 
yond  llie  gnup  uf  vour  limited  faculiit^^ — far  lieyood  any  Inli  tll^tnua.  is**  th«l<' 
the  Almighly  and  Omnisucnt  Power  which  divi<;U^  theUgbltr-    -      *    ■ 
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ordained  the  laws  that  regulate  in  magnificent  harmony  the  moyemeDti  of  ommt^ 
less  worlds. 

The  debate  was  adjourned  till  the  following  Monday,  when  a  long  and  aninmt«d 
discussion  again  ensued, — ^followed  by  a  still  further  adjournment  to  the  29th 
instant:  after  another  evening^s  debate,  the  House  diTided  on  Mr.  0*Connell*t 
motion:  Ayes,  38;  Noes,  523;  minority  against  the  motion,  485. 


PENSION  LIST. 
Mat  5,  1834. 

Mr.  Harvey  rose,  and,  in  introducing  the. subject  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  stated 
that,  through  indisposition,  he  should  consume  as  little  of  the  time  of  the  Honae  m 
would  be  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  question.  The  hon.  gentlemaii| 
after  r^ing  a  lonff  list  of  names  of  individusds,  then  in  the  receipt  of  pension,  and 
humorously  remarking  on  their  great  public  senrices,  concluded  by  reading  tlw 
following  motion : — ^*  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Msjesty,  praying 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  an  enquiry  to  be  made  into  tne  eon* 
sideration  of  each  pension,  as  it  appears  in  the  list  ordered  to  be  printed  liy  hit 
faithful  Commons  on  the  28th  of  August,  1833,  with  a  view  to  be  assured  that  tooli 
persons  only  are  in  the  receipt  of  the  public  money  as  hare  just  didms  on  the  royal 
munificence,  either  by  services  rendered  to  the  Crown — the  performance  of  dntiea  ta 
the  public — by  useful  discoveries  in  science— or  by  attainments  In  literature  and  tha 
arts,  which  have  deserved  the  consideration  of  their  Sovereign  and  the  gratitude  af 
their  country." 

Mr.  Strutt  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  a  sckel 
conunittee. 

Lord  Althorp  in  a  brief  speech  signified  his  intention,  on  the  part  of  goTermneiiti 
to  oppose  both  the  motion  and  the  amendment. 

In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Sib  Robert  Pebl  said,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  labouring  nnder  the  infloenee  of 
those  feelings  which  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  (Mr.  Hawkins),  aseribed  la 
members  of  his  Majesty^s  former  government.  1  cannot  say,  that  I  am  bumiog  wtth 
indignation  at  the  charges  made  against  the  government  of  which  I  was  a  membaTf 
or  that  I  have  any  such  anxiety  to  vindicate  my  character  as  he  appears  to  S0|noi0i 
To  not  one  of  those  charges  do  I  attach  the  slightest  importanee ;  and  If  I  od,  I 
would  not  be  infiuenced  bv  any  motives  of  false  mlicaey  or  mistaken  honour  to  ooa- 
sent  to  a  motion  that  I  believe  to  be  inconsistent  with  justice,  and  with  the  respaet 
which  we  owe  to  the  Crown.  Though  I  entirely  approve  of  the  manly  course  takn 
by  the  noble  lord  on  this  question — though  I  believe  that  he  is  pemetly  right  fal 
resisting  both  motions,  and  though  I  heard  with  satisfaction  the  dedaratinn,  wortfe(f 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that,  pass  what  resolutions  yon  pleased,  he  would  aol 
be  the  servile  tool  to  execute  that  which  he  disapproved ;  though  I  wniioffly  ra-esin 
that  sentiment,  yet  I  owe  no  obligation  to  the  noble  lord  for  ^rtying  beiora  i»a  Ida 
protecting  shield.  I  do  not  want  to  have  warded  off  from  me  any  oeosnre  wfaieh 
this  motion  may  be  supposed  to  cast  on  former  adniiniitratlons.  I  do  not  know  wind 
the  issue  of  this  debate  may  be.  I  know  it  is  confidently  pre^cted,  that  theeaqidij 
will  have  a  majority  in  its  favour.  I  do  not  believe  it;  out,  if  it  be  so.  to  mener- 
sonally  it  is  a  matter  of  but  little  consequence.    With  regard  to  anr  i  n  on 

list  of  which  I  have  cognizance,  I  have  not  the  slightest  apprel  fn  i 

before  any  tribunal.     I  have  no  personal  interest  in  any;  and  mi  m  «       ha  Km.. 
any  thing  were,  I  firmly  believe,  given  in  the  strictest  aeeordanee  wi      m^ 
the  Act  empowering  the  Crown  to  confer  them.    As  die  noble hnd  liai  i 

question  on  which  short  speeches  are  the  best.    It  is,  indeed,  a  qoaatt      m 
within  the  narrowest  limits.     In  point  of  foet,  there  is  no qoe      Bheft»-«^     mi 
are,  indeed,  two  motions  before  us,  which,  perhiaps,  it  will  be '  r« 

form,  to  put  from  the  chair;  but,  in  point  of  subiianee,  th 
annihilated.  The  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Derby  eti^i  ■ 

on  which  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester  took  hbstaad;  aim 


ecotleman  |wrrunii(.''ll1i«»iLmeUrilBi!Tv{ut>for  thrben.  nn-tnberforltertiT.  Soebi* 
QlH  Knse  slauJs.  T[\a  liuu.  uembfr  Tor  Ciilvlwiii^r  jirupoMv  on  addrro  Ici  iW  Cniva, 
ailvisiag  his  Mjjcsiy  to  revise  his  own  actt,  and  In  uiilulniw  l)nw»  iirnili>,  tin 
cmtitinuance  of  whit^b  bis  Muje^ly  had  hiuixclf  canfirmol.  I'hb  ibeoincrbM.m- 
tieiiian  opposci  as  ilierespecllul  lu  tbc  sovvniign,  audalTiiriiuic««itliUieitntjM(i 
we  owe  [o  hU  Maj^tyj  and  nathing  less  will  caiiltntt  bloi,  litan  lu  iln  laiaiA* 
motion  a  ilirect  and  unqualified  negative.  Vrt;  n  nt^tjfr.  No  {iraikxa  ^wtiit. 
noni'  uf  thuM  delicate  parliamiintBry  modet  of  |^l(iiu{  rid  uf  an  nwpliMMii  OMJH 
■omelimeB  adopted ;  nothing  but  a  diivct  and  unmiNliti«l  ni^«live  vUl  tadA  IW 
ban.  member.  'I'he  lion,  gcnilrman  tnry  jiull.v  add,  thai  tbc  nitiUiHi  nu  Ian  iiJiif) 
iriib  the  respect  due  to  the  Crown)  that,  if  theqiuutioD  tierv  In  li4*v  hrm  laiMla 
all.  it  sbuulJ  have  been  rulspd  previuuid^  CO  the  wltlamcnl  of  ilie  Civil-llx ;  a^  ^L 
as  hU  Miyesty  liiinsetf  had  luil  thought  propnr  at  that  poriml  tu  laaV*  »aj  ahantH*. 
it  would  not  be  becoming  in  the  IIouw  nf  Common!,  aftor  haolnc  gtannd  h  in 
iiajeity  Ilie  means  of  conferring  tbu««  peu*ions,  UD<r  to  lura  round  11(100  Un^vJ 
call  on  liim  lo  revoke  ibe  (crants  uf  his  royal  bounly.  Hun,  muiI  ilir  nwntlartr 
Derby,  can  jou,  with  nuj  t'ousisltticy,  eall  on  the  |irMrni  tiiliiUlm,  wbn  aJnai 
bU  Mi^est;  to  make  lliia  airangement,  now  to  advuoliit  htajnt;  to  racaU  f(T  lb* 
could  his  M^^eaty's  miiiiitera,  uitb  docenoy.  adopt  iiicb  a  i-uorMtF  Nii»,  llng|i  I 
Certainly  ihink  the  proposition  of  tiie  hoo.  gvutleiuun  (S(r.  StniU)  tht  nocia- 
Bpeclful  of  tbe  two,  ^et.I  eanool  help  fivliiijc,  to  the  frillont  cJtenl.  Uir  v/bArtAm  aUri 
the  hun.  member  liiniself.ba  candidly  maije  againat  hi*  oon  nlaa.  Tlw  iil{ji««la 
vat  urged  wilb  great  farce,  and  appeared  to  mc  lube  fatuL  I  luracd  tn«ad«tnari 
timM  during  tbe  delivery  of  hia  Bjieeeb  to  tHoiidg  najr  iiio,  aoil  said,  **  Tliti  ii  a  | 
•xcellcnt speech;  but  nhut  can  be  tlin  nntirrr  nf  thr  nmrTrilmrnl  nliliti  aamiaalir 
buning  thu»e  sentiments  can  prufKne?"  Thehon.  gentUniBii  over  anil  ovtra^la  ' 
laid  duon  the  doctrine  of  vested  rights  in  ihestroDgmt  nianocr  I  ever  b^nl.  P*  I 
said  tlie  motion  of  llie  member  Tor  Colehe'ler  would  luil  oolt-  lie  itJiiiyiTfiJ 
lowardt  the  Crown,  but  would  interfere  with  llie  vailed  riflua  or  llw  aaljwt.  \i  I 
the  hun.  gentleman  i^iiUl,  what  security  wuuld  ther«  b«  tat  pn^Ktrtj  ar  aay  kM,  ^ 
tlie  pro]ierty  held  on  the  authority  of  retcul  titaluU's  iboiihl  Ik  ihna  tlala«tl)  [Mn 
fcrcd  with  ?  And  not  only,  said  the  hua<  gvniletnan,  did  b*  onptaK  tbtt  aa  Iki 
g^round  of  justice,  but  he  ojipoted  it  aUo  on  tho  |{round  of  imlicjr;  lor,  mU  bt 
nothing  eould  be  more  pr^uiliciol  to  the  great  cuuae  of  Kradiial  rttfMW.  a^  lb 
&tu*liorat!on  of  our  ins^tutions,  than  to  encuiubvr  it  with  \bp  ualium  uf  acta  aDMS- 
vidnal  injustice;  and  ui^uat  it  c«rtainlF  would  b«,  10  wjilidraw  the  amoanti  ofiWa 
pensions  from  ihcireaisting holders.  Tliis being tlieductriDeoftbahon,  ^mrlMin. 
OU  what  principle  does  he  a.'ifc  us  to  appoint  a  U'Irct  eommlltoe  Id  maix  an  Miriw  ' 
into  the  subject  of  those  piMisions,  which  pensions  ha  htmkilf  wniilil  bold  iiiiWllif 

As  lie  refuted  the  reasoning  and  destroy (>d  themotiun  of  tbe  moaiher  tor  CoMmI*'.     I 
ao  with  equal  succcm'  has  that  hon.  member  dealt  wilb  ibv  rcuoninic  and  tha  1 
of  the  member  for  Derby.     For,  tiail  the  mombor  for  Coluhiklcr,  Itam^b  ar' 
in  favour  of  an  enquiry,  snb<#<iuenl  coniiidt'rutliin  had  induced  lilai  to  alter  liiti 
He  snid.  that  when  he  thonghl  of  ilie  prnelicul  resuli)  of  tavb  ■  raiau 
Ilioiiplit  oi  the  necessity  fof  calling  liefore  such  a  tribunal  nfniqtury 
of  high  rank — when  he  thought  of  vciuug  and  dclieain  feoialaa  baTo^t  ta  m  iTii 
through  the  purlieus  of  ibal  Uout«  tiioir  way  lo  Nn.  13,  the  cumntlirw-rooa  la  MM 
Ihdy  were  to  be  called — there  appeared  lo  lie  «um«tb!ug  so  rrrulliBK  to  iba  (n^^ 
of  nn  English  gentleman,  that,  though  he  had  at  tirsiappmvrd  of  maebrtrwaaailiMt 
tho  vision  of  those  ladies  waiting  fur  (lie  coirtmlllec,  ol  which  Ibv  ban.  and  T 
gantleman  would  be  chairman,  liad  iaduccd  him  to  alauidou  liia  ori^iaal  int 
and  proceed  by  addrexs.    The  hon.  member  for  Herliy  lolU  iho  poiplv  of  " 
that  the»e  pensions  are  itestrd  rigjils.  iiiid  ycl  a>k»  for  aa  tiamltialHMt  inia 
order  to  sutisty  pure  curiosity.     lie  ndmlla,  ihat  Tou  can  said  niftliini.-   bi  Ii^lai 
not  n  single  t'unhing  can  bu  reduced ;  hut,  in  orJer  to  ffratify  a  \'i  >     _ 
love  or  araniliil,  we  ar<!  to  wailo  the  public  time  In  a  *Hwt  miniin 
that  bun.  RunllcmaD,  uhether.  if  1  admit  tb«  tmlMl  bilcroif  aud  ii' 
driij-  "In-  j-ower  to  wirhdraw  ibnl  right,  it  it  just  M  draw  any  rw-TT. 

it  dfiinl  fin-  lUoae  who  liave  not  Uie  courage  or  ineliuativD  lo  deny       . 

Uiaud  an  vnqulf]<  Into  the  origin  of  the  grants,  for  DO  otlNT  jnuywv  lliaa  Itei  J 
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holding  up  the  possessors  to  public  indignation  ?  Of  all  proceedings  none  eould  be 
more  dangerous  to  property  of  every  kind  than  this ;  for  what  could  have  a  more 
injurious  effect  upon  the  title  to  property  than  to  declare  that  the  owners  possess  it 
by  legtU  right,  and  at  the  same  time  to  damnify  the  possession  by  whispering  a  charge 
of  moral  turpitude  ?  It  would  be  better  to  address  the  Crown  to  rescind  its  own 
acts,  than  to  appoint  that  odious  select  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  making  en<^ui- 
ries  which  can  be  of  no  possible  use  or  public  advantage.  The  whole  proceeduu^ 
is,  indeed,  open  to  various  grounds  of  objection.  But,  above  all  other  o^ections  u 
this,  that  the  continuance  of  these  pensions  forms  part  of  the  existing  compact  between 
the  kin^  and  the  people.  And  under  what  circumstances  was  this  compact  made  t 
Was  there  a  mere  unrequited  grant  of  a  sum  of  public  money  to  the  Crown  for  the 
purpo:<e  of  granting  pensions?  Certainly  not.  In  1830,  tlie  king  sent  a  message 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  resigned  to  his  people  roTenues  ibat  had 
never  before  been  given  up  to  them.  His  Majesty  said, — *'  By  the  demise  of  my 
lamented  brother,  the  lute  king,  the  Civil-list  revenue  has  ezpirea.  I  place,  without 
reserve,  at  your  disposal  my  interest  in  the  hereditary  revenues,  and  in  those  funds 
which  may  be  derived  from  any  droits  of  the  Crown  or  Admiralty*  from  the  West* 
India  duties,  or  from  any  casual  revenues,  either  in  my  foreign  possessions,  or  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  surrendering  to  you  my  interest  in  reventies  which  havei  ill 
former  settlements  of  the  Civil-list,  ^n  reserved  to  the  Crown,  I  rqoioe  in  the 
opportunity  of  evincing  my  entire  reliance  on  your  dutiful  attachment,  and  my  eon- 
fidence  that  you  will  cheerfully  provide  all  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  civil  government,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  my  Crown.  And  what  was  lo 
be  the  equivalent  fur  the  revenues  then  for  the  first  time  so  liberally  given  up  ?  What 
but  the  civil-list  granted  by  parliament  in  lieu  of  those  revenues?  What  were  tlie 
terms  in  which  the  Commons  replied  to  the  gracious  message?  "We  fed  it  our 
duty  to  express  to  his  Majesty  our  unfeigned  gratitude  for  the  oonfidence  his  Ma- 
jesty has  reposed  in  us.*'  This  was  the  address  which  you  then  presented,  and  now. 
by  way  of  showing  your  unfeigned  gratitude  truly,  you  wish  to  present  a  secona 
address,  four  short  years  only  after  the  first,  implying  that  you  have  done  wrons; 
that  the  provi-^ioo  for  the  pension- list  ought  not  to  have  been  granted;  and  that  the 
present  parliament  is  determined  to  rescmd  the  engagement  of  the  former,  whidi 
was  conveyed  in  the  following  address: — ^*  We  make  acknowledgments  to  Ida  Ma- 
jesty for  the  surrender  of  his  interest  in  revenues  which  have,  in  former  setdements^ 
been  reserved  to  the  Crown,  and  assure  his  Majesty  that  we  will  cheerfhlly  provide  for 
the  support  of  the  civil  government,  and  the  honour  and  dimity  of  toe  Crown.'' 
The  construction  which  the  former  parliament  placed  on  this  grant  may  be  leea 
from  the  fact,  that  £75,000  was  placed  on  the  civil-list  foe  pensions,  and  the  further 
sum  of  i;85,000  on  the  consolidated  fund.  That  which  1  read  just  now,  if  ool 
binding  on  you  in  point  of  law.  It  is  only  an  address  to  the  king;  but  what  are  the 
terms  in  which  the  parliament  has,  by  its  statute,  recognised  theri^t  of  his  Mij|ealj 
to  appropriate  these  sums  ?  The  preamble  of  the  act  recites  tlie  address,  containiiig 
the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  parliament  for  the  surrender  of  revenues  wliidi 
had  never  been  surrendered  before,  and  the  assurance  that  ids  BIstety  may,  with 
confidence,  rely  on  the  liberality  of  his  parliament ;  and  then,  feUowing  up  tide 
principle,  there  is  this  enactment : — **  It  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Mi^festy  to  dlreeC  m 
sum,  not  exceed! np:  £85,000,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  rand,  in  pensJooSi 
at  the  plea>ure  of  his  Maiesty,  from  the  5th  of  April,  ISSl.**  And  it  goes  oo  to 
point  out  who  are  to  be  the  recipients.  The  next  clause  provides,  that  such  pen* 
sions  ifhall  be  guaranteed  only  to,  or  on  behalf  of  those  penons  i  »  were  in  tlie 
receipt  or  enjoyment  of  them  at  the  period  of  his  M^|esty*s  ao  or  wlio  V 

Biased  pensions  which  were  chargeable  on  the  hereditary  re  lu  England 

Scotland,  &c.,  which  his  Majesty  had  graciously  surronderbui  <     a.  to  show  fh 
how  clearly  the  vested  interest  of  the  parties  holding  pensiottb 
next  clause  provides,  that  in  the  event  of  the  resumption  of        1  d^g^fn 

by  his  present  Majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  such  mw  Itt 

come  cliargeable  on  the  hereditary  revenues.     If,  tlieiviv««,  %uk  ItoB. 
who  spoke  last  had  been  inclined  to  push  his  argument  a  little  fill 
fairly  have  contended,  that  the  persons  holdinsf  pensiona  hjris  i- 

pact  are  entitled  to  their  continuancei  not  oiuy. during  um  1 


tDDDiirch,  but  during  tlicip  own  lives,  Indrcd  it  mu«  b«  niiile  el 
provlstun  could  only  be  uiitde  on  (he  pre:iuni|)iian  that  tii»c  lanin  ■««  •oiilM  lo 
Ihe  enjnjineDt  of  Iliese  pensions  dunng  (boir  IIvm.  Ainl  liy  «biitn  «ai  ikil  HI  tf 
purlimiienl  passed  ?  By  the  very  parliament  that  pKMml  \b»  B«far«  BIU— U* 
iiarliameitl  elecl«il  under  the  excitement  of  1831.  Btid  nbidi  pu«cd  Iks  lUfwM  lliJ 
by  iriumpliBut  majorities.  Is  it  then,  I  will  ask.  wiMlainipeeebltwauloriuidMiBaM 
or  tiiU  parliament ;  w  van  yon  rarely  iaviilldtiio  oue  d«ciilo4i  wiiboai  briBftac  ■•■ 
other  toto  queatiun  f  What  safety  can  lh«r«  be  for  properly,  onk-M  yum  tail  IW 
luwB  Recuriogit  in  reipecti'  A  great  miaconxtrucT  ton  pnwaiUa*  lo  lbs  tar 
pui4ianient  with  rMpecl  lo  Ibe  granting  of  iMuioni.  It  was  ifauoKlU 
Ihiit  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  grant  penuou  nhouM  b«  llnllnl  En  poiot  a 
bill  yon  bid  down  no  principle  on  wbich  llio  mnaiunt  shooM  tw  fnwiad;  Mr  ■•• 
It  ever  inteiided  to  fetter  the  discretion  of  the  Cmwn  in  mpvd  Id  Iha  >iiptt>t  af 
the  objects  of  royal  bounty.     1  think  it  wai  right  to  limit  tbe  Orawn  ia  fJat  id 


amount;  and  if  you  think  it  nveesaary  to  limit  ilip  pr^rogatl te  jrnt  foKber    if  j— 
'  ink  the  monarchical  iufluende  bo  Btroiie  thai  It  mun  lie  till)  furtha-voMn"  ' 
II  have  tile  abf tract. right  lo  control  it,  but  ii  muiil  lie  for  iho  fiilurv  only. 


ciinaideriiig  intM^nls  which  bocame  vut«l  in  tjinn  pa«f,  yua  moct  bik  m 
the  past  in  order  to  ascertain  the  intentium  uf  thoM  by  whom  tlteu:  reMiiii  taatn 
were  originally  created.  1  do  not  wi«h  to  put  any  opjnlnn  on  ll>«  Dohit  lorri^  iwrt» 
tinn*  nf  the  18th  of  May,  which  lay  dowa  Ibr  prlnciplei  on  which  IMtuiaaB  *iW 
for  the  future  be  granted ;  but  I  Duhniit  ihu  s  former  parliiuneai.  when  il  fnati 
X\\v  luiD  of  .£83.000  to  his  Majwiy, granted  it  not  for  Ibv  Hole  purpoMirf'nmdiar 
otOeial  senHce,  but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  hU  I>li4^<7  <i  imelM  hk  i*^ 
favour  and  bounty,  without  hmitation  as  lo  ih<>  object*  at  tlial  bounIT  i  utd  I  raafl 
cnmceive  a  greater  injustife.  than  became  ymj  now  Rnd  fault  wiiii  Um  pdadphi  i* 
which  the  pension-fund  was  granted  lo  the  Crown,  that  ynit  abnittd  lara  raandaa 
the  inioislers  who  acted  under  the  sanction  of  fonn«r  parlUmL-olH.  Kad  on  Ih*  ■»- 
fortunate  holders  of  pensions  themselves,  and  proposn  tlist  lh*y  aliall  tv  vgtiUti  ' 
In  your  new  notions  of  policy.  The  bnn.  gentleman  who  inlradiK«d  lira  «■*)■■ 
vuQlureil  to  refi^r  to  Burke  aa  bis  authority.  I  wai  ciirpriicd  at  lh«i,  mi  1  tiiMifk 
I  oould  rememl>er  more  than  one  passage  in  the  i>poecht!i  of  ihat  mUcIiMiiI  tutm- 
man  utterly  at  variance  with  Ihe  (irincipl'M  laid  down  lo-niglil.  Nor  mm  I  ^Kb^M 
in  my  coijjeclure.  I  have  not  Irasled  to  my  memory ;  1  haTu  rvflcrtvd  ID  lfc»  weHta 
of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  I  shall  be  able,  by  a  distinct  referenM  to  Ihe  vnnb  nM4^  fc 
Burke  on  that  occasion,  to  show  that  his  aulliority  ts  completelj  aplnai  tha*  •fel 
have  appealed  to  it.     Mr.  Burke,  in  bi>  Rp««cli  on  Mnoomlval  rvRnt,  Ufa,  ~ 


not  propoftc,  as  I  told  you  before  Chriatmai,  to  take  any  any  mntJiMi.''     Kw  lMi> 
inhered,  was  lbcs|>eecb  on  tlieprineipltauf  wfa'icb  ibv  |ir«-MiM  yudit    ' 
LiDged.      Before  Ibis  period,  the  Crown  had  an  muvatrtrud  rlfWrf    i 


granting  pensions.  The  nlijecl  of  Mr.  liiiiki-'t  motion  was  li>  limit  that  r^flrt:  t> 
at  the  time  representing  the  ponulnr  feelings  on  that  point.  T>iiB.  iWrefMv,  krit 
most  impartial  and  disintenwted  testimony  which  I  can  aildncp  to  nipporl  nj  M^ 
meat  of  the  construction  put  at  that  tim«>  upon  th«  right  of  the  Crown.  Mr,  Bart* 
says — "  I  do  not  propose,  as  I  told  yon  before  Christmas,  In  taki*  kwayr  usy  mwa. 
I  know  that  the  public  Mcra  to  calf  for  a  reduction  o(  such  Oif  (Wm  mt  ahsQ  ^f*' 
unmerited.     As  a  censorial  act.  and  punishment  of  an  ab<tie,  it  mlgbt  aaswaMi 

(urpow.     But  this  can  inuhe  no  port  of  my  plan.     I  niiriiii  in  [inMMn]  Vj  WIL  Mi 
cannot  stop  for  such  an  eni^niry.     I  kiiilw  fome  gentlemen  fna*  Main*  iml    h  h 
with  great  submii^iiim  to  belter  judgments,  that  I  rccammciMl  II  "  . .      ..  . 


n  critical  relraspeclive  ex a'mi nation  of  Ihe  peusion-liil,  ntina  tbe  iitim^pli  tf 
u;viii,  can  never  ^rvo  for  my  bui-is.  It  oaunr't  answer,  acturdtiig  Ui  mj  ptoa,  an 
eUTectual  purpose  of  economy,  or  of  failure  pernuinent  reformatim.  11m  m<m^  M 
any  way,  will  be  eotanglcd  and  difficull ;  and  il  will  be  ioBoilrly  alav.  TfaM*  k  ■ 
dnngpr,  thai  if  we  turn  our  line  of  march,  cow  directed  (uwanlt  the  gnad  dijait 
into  tliis  more  laborious  than  useful  doiall  of  o|<eratians,  we  slixll  n«v««  antw  U  •« 
end.  Tlieking,  Sir,  has  been,  by  tlie  con*iiini!r>i>,  nppoininl  •ols  jnd|*rflh>a>rt 
for  which  a  pension  is  to  be  given,"  I  beg  the  lIuUM-'will  mark  tbal  pi— ari  He 
have  a  right,  ondoiibledly,  lu  can  vaia  this,  as  we  have  to  cnniMa  fi^mry  act  Jgvm» 
ment,  if  there  he  the  suspicion  uf  corrupUun  or  abiue,  bni  w«  |ai»a  dm  ib«  i%kt> 


THE  PENSION  LIST. 

vass  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  as  to  the  fnnt  of  any  partfeokr  peukm,  m&nij 
iuse  we  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  merit  in  the  j^aotee.  If  we  hafe  that  right 
'e,  and  not  the  Crown,  become  the  judges  of  m«rit,  and  the  dispensers  of  favour.' 
at  there  is  a  material  difference,'*  Mr.  Burke  continued,  **  between  «a  ofioa  to  be 
rmed,  and  a  pension  taken  away  for  demerit.  In  the  former  ease  no  ehai|pe  is 
lied  against  the  holder ;  in  the  latter  his  character  b  slurred,  as  well  as  his  lawfhl 
dument  affected.*'  But  what  says  Mr.  Burke  in  the  snnposed  ease  of  a  person 
ly  possessing  an  unmerited  pension  f  He  sajrs — ^  If  in  this  examination  wa  pro- 
[  roethodtcally,  and  so  as  to  avoid  all  silspieion  of  partiality  and  ur^udiee,  wa 
It  take  the  pensions  in  order  of  time,  or  merely  alphabetically.  The  very  first 
lion  to  which  we  come,  in  either  of  these  ways,  may  appear  ihe  moat  grossly 
lerited  of  any.  But  the  minister  may  very  possibly  show,  that  he  knows  nothiog 
he  putting  on  this  pension — that  it  was  prior  in  time  to  bis  administration— 4bafc 
minister  who  laid  it  on  is  dead ;  and  then  we  are  thrown  bank  upon  the  pcnslooar 
self,  and  plunged  into  all  our  former  diflleulties.  Abuses,  and  gross  ones,  I  donbt 
would  appear,  and  to  the  correction  of  which  I  woold  leacuty  give  my  bind, 
when  I  consider  that  pensions  have  not  generally  been  aihelad  by  the  revolo- 
8  of  ministry,  as  I  know  not  where  such  enquiries  wonld  stop,  and  ns  nhsanee  of 
it  is  a  negative  and  loose  thing,  one  mi^t  be  led  to  derange  the  order  ef  fiimlBsii 
ided  on  th»  probable  continuance  of  this  kind  of  income.  I  might  hurt  ebiUrsa 
might  injure  creditors.  I  really  think  it  the  more  prudent  coarse  noC  to  fidlow 
letter  of  the  petitions.  If  we  fix  this  mode  of  enqniiy  as  a  baris,  we  shaU,  I  ftar, 
as  parliament  has  often  ended  under  simihu'  circumstances.  There  will  be  grsit 
ly — much  confusion — much  inequality  in  our  proceedings.**  Is  ft  not  qolle  d«v 
a  this,  that  no  restriction  was  intencfed  to  be  laid  on  the  scieetion  of  nenooa  to 
»m  pensions  were  to  be  g^nted?  Mr.  Burke  ezpresslv  states,  that  for  tne  fiaiom 
re  given  he  waives  that  mode  of  proceeding  as  part  of  his  fdan ;  for  It  ii  ene  of  Ui 
dms,  that  when  he  knows  of  an  establishment  which  may  be  iobserfisBt  to  nssAil 
poses,  and  which  at  the  same  time,  from  its  discretionary  fkuwer,  Is  liable  to  • 
f  great  perversion  from  thixse  purposes,  he  would  limit  the  qmutltj  of  power 
ch  might  be  so  abused,  but  not  attempt  to  fetter  the  eiereise  in  detail,  of  the 
rer  which  he  actually  confided.  If  you  require  any  forther  proof^  h  la  atfy 
essary  to  reflect  for  a  moment,  that  if  parliament  had  ndopCed  the  prinoiple  er 
iting  pensions  to  public  services,  that  aoconnts  woold  bsve  been  eallcd  for  Ihmn 
s  to  time,  and  that  such  accounts  would  have  formed  eenstant  themes  for  ugiy 
ussions  between  contending  parties.  _  Other  acts  have  been  passed  by 


other  fxinds  provided  to  enable  the  Crown  to  reward  ofiewl  serrlesi  asi  for  la* 
ice,  the  Superannuation  act,  and  the  act  enaUh^g  his  M^ssty  to  rswafd  adolMiti 
he  Crown .  Bu  t  the  Pensions  act  has  always  remained  nntoaehad.  And  ehhoogii 
may  think  that  the  Crown  may  have  been  occasional^  lavish  In  lit  giwls,  yes 
Qot  assert  with  truth,  that  the  pension^fund  has  ever  besn  appHed  with  mf 
iipt  view  of  influencing  votes,  or  procuring  support  in  pariiaroent  There  Is  tte 
open  to  public  in8p>ection,  and  it  would  not  be  diflknlt  to  prove  it,  if  It  were  the 
>.  Up,  then,  to  the  vear  1830,  paiiiament  and  ainisMs  netod  nndir  tibe  Im- 
(sion  that  the  Crown  had  an  unrestricted  right  to  select  Ibr  pensions  en  the  dvO 
those  whom  the  Crown  regarded  with  favour;  that  it  was  not  an  Indispensable 
lition,  that  the  receiver  of  a  pension  shouM  have  rendered  what  ve  eall  pofailo 
ice;  and  I  submit,  therefore,  that  either  now  to  nddrssi  the  Ci9W%  er  to 
3int  a  select  committee,  would  be  an  act  of  most  manlfoit  iijnatieei  I  di^jt  toeu 
:  the  Tory  ministry  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  eorrapdon  In  Ae  dlipMl  m 
tions,  or  that  they  abused  the  intention  olF  (he  nenaioii-Uit  In  MMMlooiQf 
ising  his  Majesty  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  foeflltntfalgogdal  itf^gi 
Its.  You  are  now  going  to  dry  up  the  sonrees  of  that  poiwwr  ef  bestowing  inwnids 
service  which  was  once  considered  essential  to  fibm  well-being  ef  the  etotai    Tlie 


ct  of  your  present  labours  seems  to  be  to  ascertain  at  what  flltf  pnMto  MM  ena 

■ad  with  Ae  hatt 


nvited  into  the  public  service  at  the  least  poesild^ 
4ble  inducements.  What  will  be  the  effiBct  of  depriving  ersfy  pobHe 
sntagcs  of  ofllce,  which  formerly  operated  m  some  teuiplnUiin  to  Mto  to  dinsto 
time  and  enerdes  to  the  public,  I  know  not  I  hope  fifa  mqr  be  Mb  to  IMto 
It  talent  into  the  service  of  the  Crown ;  I  hope  fw  nre  lddw« 
101— Vol.  IL 


Ijennanenlly  ensure  the  devotion  to  the  public  *cr>icc  of  thoM  In  «botn  lb*  piUi 
i^nn  plane  cuntiilvni-ti.  Tliut,  liuwevt-r.  i>  ijuile  u  lUITMtHit  qaasliua  fnMO  Uw  i«m«i*. 
'I'hure  is  very  little  doubt  that  ilia  king'*  niiiiittvrt  h&ni  bMbL  la  tebnnea  i»  i^t 
Mt  of  p&rliumeDt,  to  pursuanco  of  tlie  ennttruction  wUeh  1  bas*  piU  MM  It.    If 


w  uf  iliuto  who  have  « 
sllti&tioas  impljriag  the  utmost  conGJeDce.     You  will  fiitd,  pvrlMpt,  llM  lb*  aifc  •> 
th*  ilaughler  of  the  private  tecrvtory  of  n  nuniitcr  hai  r\.iai«»d  tamta  OMtte  irf  ba 
acknowlHlgmenl  for  ser^ion — which,   whatever  I>«  Ibe  imum  by  wUA  ibay  m 
Gulleil.  are  ia  truth  public  a«^icea,  if  lh«y  iu*iit  a  lulDbur  ta  tbe  niT-itkn  of  h%« 
rcapniisible  fundion*.     Review  tlie  biitory  of  tho  public  nMR  wha  bavt  loAus^ 
the  ulTairi  of  this  couulrj'ilurinj^  the  last  twcDtvycw*.     Ucsin  wIlli  Mr  Fut.    I|m 
liing  (lid  Mr.  Fux  nerve  aa  a  miniiier  of  the  Crown  hcfurc  iix  Oini  !     A  (rw  4«i 
innnths.     Then  came  Mr.  Tilt,  aud  he  wa*  cut  off  In  the  Lirime  urtife.  1  bcfe<&  ^ 
tbc  labuurs  and  aaxietitts  of  otBce.     Mr.  Pitt  wan  auccrodnl   b*  Mr.  Tn^w^  via 
pvriiibed  by  the  liand  of  an  oasassin.     Mr.  P«ra«val  wus  tuctrcvdra)  in  lbi«  Ha«wtg 
Lord  C'astlereagh.  whoso  uotimely  fate  wiu  a«  iiiDcii  LiruuKbl  ua  ti}  hi*  lUvMMit* 
the  public  service  of  tlie  country,  as  if  he  had  EutTtTcd  In  hrr  rauia*  in  tha  bUal  < 
buttle.     Mr.  CauDing  survived  bb  apjioiolxDenl   I«  ibc  oBka  tif  prima  iwlalT 
scarcely  half  a  year.     Wlieu  we  F'ccall  lo  our  reoollocliiMi  tbe  ■plRtulid  aMtlMrf 
these  iodividuali,  the  great  services  which  lhi>y  rriidrrad  t<*  (h«  iIiiIp     ahw  ■•   , 
oonclder  how  many  of  them  lacriHced  their  li«c«  io  th«  scrrica  nf  ihrff  ooaatf*--) 
oik  yon  whether  you  thiuk  it  would  be  deonruui  or  juu  tn  rsvnkr  lb*  »cU  ij  alii    I 
Ihev  may  have  renarded  services  that  iKxillied  tlir  aiixietiii  aoil  tenrlbaiiri  tht  ai   ' 
uiiow  wbich  they  sank.     ["Hear!  Hear  I  "J  I  unil«r«taMl  Iba  aM«iMi(ef  iImm-   I 
^ncraus  chMft  it  would  in&inuale  ihot  such  men  a>  I  havonaiDad  may  baMibw'  1 
the  pension-fund  for  thepromotiuD  of  some  paltry  prisonatuli^vKts,  ar  thinnTJIigir 
uf  unworthy  pasaioai.     1  am  proud  of  the  ceumir«  aoil  uf  tbd  aaccn  cd  ibisv  abi 
can  harbour  sui;h  suspiciona,  and  rejo!c«  therfli>r»  lo  hoar  tba  vxpxtaaiaa  of  It^ 
I  challenge  ynu  to  produiw  the  instance  in  which  th*r«  bv 
if  the  p 


priation  of  the  |ionsian-fuDd.    I  adinit  that  pension*  havo  boan  graat^  w  bM  ' 

~  "   '  '" ~  without  reference  to  what  you  call  f    ■-"- ■  -•  -'   - -■ 

)  right  so  to  grant  lliem,  that  parll 


royal  favour,  without  reference  to  what  you  call  pubUo  avr^io*.  1  ■iialt.  dM  tti 
'Jniwn  had  a  right  to  to  grant  Iliem,  that  parliament  oonftfrrad  thai  (idH,  i  ' 
jiiiformly  acquicaced  io  its  txerciw ;  and  that  tho»^  tb«r«laf«,  wlu  hmi«  MM 


objects  of  the  royal  favour  cannot  justly  bo  made  tiie  tietiin*  vf  juht  b«« 
public  policy,  and  pubUc  justice. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  Uou«e  divldsd  on  tbe  orixtul 
tiatt,  BUO;  majority,  342. 

'I'lie  liouie  divided  agsin  on  Mr.  SlTutt't  Muenilinnit t  A;c»,t30i  S««,U< 
lu^iirilj,  81. 


ADMISSION  VF  DISSKNTEBS  TO  THE  UlltVERSmE& 
Jo!i«20.  1834. 

Mr.  Geoi^  Wood  ino\rd  the  second  reading  nf  the  UH  for  t^Jnittlnc  D«aWM» 
to  the  Universities. 

Mr.  Eatcourl,  after  c^preniing  hli  eonvictiou  thai  tlie  bill  wm  (ruiyhl  «iib  Jof 
to  the  must  valued  iustilutiuna  of  the  countrv,  to  ilw  sarst}'  at  tbe  ntoaanb*-  <^ 
llie  welfare  of  the  empins  uiuved  u  on  amrnumcnt,  "  That  th«  bill  ba  md  ■ 
litno  that  day  eii  tnontlw.'' 

Mr.  Herbert  seconded  the  amendment. 

A  long  and  animated  debat«  eniued.  towards  the  eUitc  of  wlikh. — 

Sir  Itonan  PaKLfelt  bound  toMy,  ihut  no  mudllicBiiaii  which  tb«btn«wa4 
to  receive  nr  could  receive,  would  reconcile  him  to  give  hia  *at«  In  tbvw*'* 
princl|de  on  which  it  was  baied.  lie  regreitod  much  thac  tbn  bob.  MMakM;* 
author  of  the  bill,  had  nut  attended  Itllherlo  to  the  frequent  aplMaU  Okat  WkM 
made  to  him,  and  eiplalnnl  to  tlic  Houh  what  wsa  tll«  mO  inlmlina  of  tbe  A  • 
well  ui  what  wu  tbe  coustructtoo  to  bo  applied  10  wvcnl  t£  it*  If-ti't  f ''i** 


ADMISSION  OF  DISSENTERS  TO  TUE  UNIVERSITIES.        MJ 

Ai  be  understood  the  bill,  the  effect  of  it  was  tbis: — It  first  recognised,  in  the  pre- 
aitible,  the  advantages  of  academic  education,  and  urged  the  expediency  ot  its 
extension  to  all  classes  of  bis  xMajesty^s  subjects ;  it  then  recited  that  many  sincere 
and  conscientious  men  were  exclude<l  from  partaking  of  the  benefit  thereof  by  reason 
of  the  neces^sity  of  subscribing  to  articles  of  religious  doctrine,  or  to  declarations 
of  opinions  re.^pi^K;ting  modes  of  faith  and  worship;  and  then  it  contained  an  enact- 
ment which  gave  a  positive  statutable  right  to  every  Dissenter,  be  he  Jew,  Infidel, 
or  of  no  religion  at  all,  to  demand  his  admission  to  an  University,  unless  immorality 
or  ignorance  could  be  alleged  against  him*  The  bill  then  went  on,  *'  And  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  no  statute,  law,  ordinance,  decree,  or  grace  made  or  passed  by 
any  uuthority  whatsoever  in  any  of  the  said  Universities,  or  in  any  of  the  Colleges 
or  Halls  within  the  same,  shall  in  any  manner  obstruct,  limit,  or  qualify  the  plain 
intent  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  foregoing  enactments ;  but  such  statute,  law, 
ordinance,  decree,  or  grace  shall  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  void  and  of  no  effect.*' 
Now,  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  clause  ?  Surely,  the  obvious  meaning  of  it  was, 
that  Dissenters,  without  reference  to  religious  tenets,  should  have  the  right  of  enter- 
ing the  University,  and  that,  if  any  College  or  Hall  should  attempt  to  adhere  to  an 
existing  statute,  or  should  attempt  to  pass  a  statute  hereafter  making  attendance  at 
divine  worship  in  such  College  or  Hall  retpiisite,  that  statute  should  be  of  no  effect. 

Mr.  George  Wo  m1  said,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  totally  mistook  the  intention  of 
the  clause,     it  was  never  contemplated  to  apply  it  to  any  such  purpose.  . 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Why,  I  read  the  very  words  of  the  clause.  Here  was  a  gentle- 
man who  proposed  to  deprive  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  that 
control  over  the  education  of  the  country  which  they  had  exercised  so  beneficially 
for  a  period  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  who  undertook  to  violate  every 
privilege  which  as  corporations  they  p0!:sessed,  and  who  took  upon  himself  the 
office  of  director  of  education  at  both  the  Universities,  who  drew  up  a  bill  for  their 
regulation  which  no  man  of  common  sense  couhl  understand.  W^hat,  then,  he  asked, 
was  the  true  interpretation  of  the  clause?  Did  the  hon.  member,  after  recognising 
in  the  preamble  of  his  bill  the  advantage  of  an  academic  education,  and  after  urging 
that  all  men  of  every  description  of  religious  opinions  should  be  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  tliat  edueation — did  he  mean  to  say,  that  if  there  were  statutes  at  present 
in  existence  in  any  College  or  Hall  which  rendered  compulsort',  or  gave  the  right 
of  hereafter  rendering  compulsory,  on  all  students,  attendance  at  Divine  worship, 
such  statute  was  to  remain  in  force;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse<|uenco,  did  ho  mean 
to  say,  that  the  Dissenter  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  very  first  enacting 
clause  in  his  bill  ?  Was  there  to  be  a  right  in  the  Colleges  to  enjoin  Divine  wor- 
ship or  not  ?  The  hon.  member,  the  author  of  the  bill,  said  there  should  be  such  a 
right.  Tiie  Colleges  and  Halls  at  the  Universities  did  at  present  enjoin  attendance 
on  Divine  worship.  Were  they  to  lose  the  power  to  require  attendance,  or  did 
the  hon.  nuMnU'r  propose  leaving  to  the  Colleges  and  Halls  the  right  of  enforcing 
existing  statutes,  and  of  making  future  regulations  to  the  same  effect  ?  If  the  hon. 
member  >aid,  that,  after  passing  the  bill,  the  Colleges  and  Halls  were  to  continue 
to  enjoin  and  require  attendance  at  divine  worship,  then  he  contradicted  the  pream- 
ble of  his  own  bill.  Would  the  hon.  member  state  what  he  did  mean  by  the  clause 
which  he  had  already  read?  If  the  laws  now  in  existence  at  the  Universities  were 
enforced,  or  if  future  statutes  wen*  passed  compelling  the  students  to  receive  tho 
sacrament,  or  attend  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  bill  would  be  completely  defeated.  He  interpreted  the  clause  to  imply,  that 
the  right  of  enjoining  divine  worship  must  be  taken  away  fnim  the  Colleges  to 
which  Dis^^enters  sncci>eded  in  obtaining  admission,  and  to  such  a  clause  he,  for 
one.  never  eonld  f»r  would  give  his  as'%cnt.  The  subject  under  discussion  was  a  very 
wide  one;  and  he  would  therefore  limit  his  observations  to  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
why  the  arguments  he  had  heard  had  not  produced  an  impression  on  his  mind 
favourable  to  the  hill,  and  why  he  intended  to  resist  it  altogether.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  the  course  of  his  s|)cech  said,  that  the 
whole  of  the  objections  against  the  bill  |Kirto(}k  of  the  nature  of  that  clamour  which 
was  raised  a-;ain>t  it  in  the  University  of  Cambridgi*,  and  which  nroceeded  on  the 
assumption,  that  the  present  was  one  of  a  serii*s  of  measures  aimed  at  the  existence 
of  the  Established  Church.     He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  he  coDsiderod  it  in  thai 


liglil.  It  na*  iinpnuible  for  him  to  rrni)  tlio  declnration  wbkib  «■•  imde  aa  A*M 
III  tliis  mi-iilh,  unij  {lul  rorwunl  bv  ttic  tlelugttct  uf  tho  DinMlcn.  !■  wfaieb  A>j 
c!!i[irMsly  declared,  Ihui.  allliouirh  ihcy  ilii)  n<it  (Mh  soj  pBrtlatpatlMi  Id  tha  tMaMi 
fif  tlie  t^tablixhed  Church  for  in«  anke  of  prcuninr}'  oronliiraml,  yn  ihay  tfaJatd  « 
a  right  [he  aevermice  uf  lli«  Church  and  Htal«,  and  the  awnipriaUua  «ir  •)!  Ilit 
liropertj'  of  the  Church  to  BMulitr  {iur{i(nm ;  ii  wft>  iiiipiiMlliiv,  bv  ttH,  te  ha  » 
rend  [hat  doularatioa  vilhniil  having  tntaa  doubt  an  lo  ilie  altiiratn  ilwlfw  af  ib» 
Uittenters.  and  some  fean  at  to  thi-  mil  object*  propoacd  lu  In  ubtalnal  }if  laili 
aneli  tis  this.  He  wus  oouipvllwl  to  rtwotlect,  (hat  various  Mbar  ummvana  uf  u 
aiuilugous  character  were  ni  jiment  bfitinre  the  Hoii>'p.  What,  Im  wvaU  Mk,  M 
the  noble  lord  intend  to  du  with  the  bill  for  the  aboHtion  nf  Cbimli>i«li>f  lit 
period  of,  the  teauon  wu  now  Car  aiUanuMl.  7'bat  bill  «m  imiI  bnaSeU  to  'k 
Church  ;  'and  at  the  same  time  nropoMxl  a  *u)>ii(ltute  whirii  wa*  mot  to  lli*  DUaf 
of  the  DIaseiiters.  Did  the  noble  lord  intend  to  prrvenrv  In  ihU  Mil  ar  vrif 
If  he  did  not  mean  to  iwovert  it  into  law,  it  wu  a  bill  wMeb,  by  eouirmmb^lSm 
Churcli-ratea,  would  airgravBte  thti  dIftliTDll}'  nf  (lii'ir  eoUedloa,  wxl  pnnM*  ■> 
lubatititle  for  thein.  'fhere  wa<  nt»a  anolhfrr  mnitara  bofon  tlic  IIkww,  r«lah|  *• 
the  registration  of  binhi.  niarriagot,  and  death>,  wbieh  d«qil]-  nUbclad  llic  laumB 
of  ihu  Established  Churcli.  tie  admitted,  that  It  nd^lii  be  right  b>fi*e  IB  ttf 
Di«wnters  a  separate  regittriiUan  for  their  ukd  congTTKaliotii;  but  U  wst  iMlvrta 
much  la  take  fnim  the  biitabli.<h«l  Church  lli»  rcgitiration  «f  ike  binh*,  iiiMiiyi, 
tuid  deaths  of  its  own  uiembvrs.  With  rrgard  to  ibp  appivprialiuu  uf  ChaM- 
property,  he  could  not  hRljj  recollocllni;  thiit  thoj  wcrw  at  jiwuwin  wbbaal  Mf 
deflnile  knowledge  of  wliut  were  the  «iew<  on  lliat  >ubjt«i  nf  hi*  M^JcBly'a  laliijMwi 
lie  did  not  profess  to  give  anj  i>I>iiiiun  of  Ilit  own  on  ihe  abslnwt  nMrilB  of  ^^mf 
dllfrrent  questions  j  but  ther  npueiuvd  ti>  hltn.  on«  and  all  of  Ibun,  in  a^^fW 
intcrcits  uf  the  Chiircb  of  bntr'and.  ITe  hod,  ihcrefore,  *  richt  to  «a« 
Hefiamlelj,  not  upon  their  own  abatraot  mi-rit),  lint  as  fomthiii  part*  of  a 
nas  iincertaia  what  meaning  hn  nnghi  lo  attach  (o  Iho  third  datia*  of  ite  Ul.  dhr 
the  positive  contradiction  of  it6  palpalile  meaoing  wttieb  had  brfa  gtrat  la  il  b)  tti 
hon.  member  (vho  had  framed  it.  i'hi*.  hownTer,  ho  would  tMj,  Uiat  DdlM»f  *imd 
ba  more  surpriaiog^  to  the  Cambridge  petiiionera  lliao  lln  atnwara  aUeb  had  h^ 
given  by  tUia  bill  to  thcji  petition.  The  pelltinnor*  calM  for  Ibv  ri  iliwilbM  af  tt* 
anuient  laws  and  laudable  euitoms  of  their  Univenttj' )  Irat  iw  did  bm  tWak  ib 
right  of  a  .Tew  to  1x3  admittori  at  t.'hrist  Church,  or  of  an  Unlurian  to  b«  a4njuil 
at  Trinity,  was  one  of  ihoso  aovieot  laws  and  laudable  omtooia.  Wbm  b*  nal  dM 
lait  part  of  llicir  politioo,  which  was  couched  in  tbe  foUowiiii^  lenoa : — "  Vav 
p«titionerB  discbiini  all  intentioa  of  berebj^  iaterforing,  dinclly  or  indtnell;.  vi* 
the  privBte  atHluIri  and  regolalioDi  of  individual  cnllpig^  foaixled.  ^  Ihiin  wIm 
are,  on  snecitlo  Uuiefsetion?,  and  governed  by  peculiar  Uwi,  uf  whiab  tb*  mpaim* 
heads  and  fellowH  are  the  legal  and  natural  gnantiuis;"  and  wben  b»  e*ali^Bd* 
with  the  third  clause,  which  declared  that  th«  MatUtM  of  t)i«  Unitcrriiy  wan  mtH 
limit  thi«  act,  he  thought  that  the  flriit  ferling  uf  thoae  tfratlnnvB  sbo  asa  d 
upiniiio  that  the  heads  and  fellows  nf  a  collc^  were  hi  ItgalBiM)  aum 
would  be  nn«  at  dc«p  regret  tliat  ihcj  had  nut  pontponvd  ihcir  peitl 
eonnidt-ralion,  Uia  right  ti'in.  tViend  liad  inid,  "I  have  eanipoTMl  the 
pt«vaiis  at  the  Unglish  Univcnities  wl  tb  that  which  pravalU  In  A 
and  in  nibvr  oouniriM;  and  thnnob  I  aduiii  that  tbef  haT« 
emiornt  men,  I  yM  miut  claim  for  Uio  nnivenitita  nf  oij  own  ommny  a  aaaariMtV 
over  tlieni  in  all  the  dittinctiuns  of  lilcraluro  and  science."  Now,  b*  wvaliaA  b* 
ngbt  bun.  frixnd  witat  was  th*  dUilngnithin^  mark  baitwavn  Itw  rnivarHiin  -d 
England  and  thoM  of  every  other  eonnin  ?  It  wiu  rolqpon.  1i  wns  to  laio  v>  ^ 
that  pusiliou.  It  hid  imtu  said,  liowcvrr.  in  the  course  of  tl>«  deUaIr,  ttel  i^ 
Uiilvi'rxlllua  nf  ICngland  wvn-  m.i  ilm>li<^im)l  wmlnnrlni,  a»d  Itial  thn  did  mi  ba* 
ilii'ir  in-iriLi'ilhii  fit  liin  K.^^'iiul  Mihjirlt  ~    liiil  i[  Ui»c  wmi  tha  ont^  laaroed  ka*» 

I"  ■ ■•■"■  "i'i'l'  -Tplii-.!  ill^lr.l,■,i.>L,■.  i.hIh- minisl.-™  of  Ui«  i:-h(ucli  uT  ^mImL 

-  ,1  (■i-.-,(iii.,..i  It.  [i.i-tnr-  riv'rKiii  III,',,  >.,iiii-H[ii.n  within  tki-ir «>!>■,' 

tvi.h  1,1,  111,   |..,ri  ,.f'LljcMi.iili,Mlti,':.  I,,.'^,'l,»i.'  rrr.m  the  Church  all  p«r 

who  1,-1.1  l«-.o  .aNuiieil  .,1  ill,.  Uiii.ersili.-..itwwiin<«intod«nyibWlbrlWv«**» 

wuru  mhiH.I.  i.f  thei.lugital   laamiiig.     'rhi7  oarlaittljr  ualtad  ' 
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letters  and  the  atiairs  of  the  worhl  with  theolopfical  learning,  and  they  embraced  in 
one  common  system  of  education  the  future  statesmen  of  the  land,  the  future  minis- 
tens  of  the  Church,  and  the  landed  proprietors  by  whom  the  patronage  of  tlic  Church 
was  hereafter  to  be  exercised.  J'hey  sent  foriii  from  their  selunds  such  men  as  the 
h«>n.  member  for  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Herbert),  w.f  !iad  repaid  rise  oblij^ations  which  he 
owed  to  the  University,  not  (mly  by  the  tulenlb  which  he  hail  thai  ni;;ht  displayed 
in  its  defence,  but  also  by  the  example  which  ho  had  set  us  an  English  gentleman, 
of  his  anxiety  to  viiidicate  the  cause  of  religion.  If  he  weretcdd  that  a  neA-  principle 
was  to  be  adopted  in  the  Universities,  that  religious  instruction  was  to  be  no  part  of 
their  system,  then  he  would  tell  them  in  return  what  would  be  the  consequence. 
The  Dissenters  would  not  have  the  benefit  from  their  admission  iatothe  Universities 
which  was  now  anticipated.  Those  institutions  would  be  robbed  by  their  admission 
of  the  principle,  which  was  the  charm  and  essence  of  their  existence;  and  the  Dis- 
senters wouhi  not  obtain  those  advantages  the  bill  professetlto  give  them.  If  religious 
instruction  were  discountenanced  witlnn  them,  could  they  long  continue  to  be  tho 
nursing-places  for  a  b(Mly  of  pious  and  well- etlucated  clergymen?  Could  they  be 
those  renowniHl  places  for  education  which  were  now  honoured  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe?  With  all  religions  sheltered  within  their  walls,  would  not  the  ditfcrent 
colleges  be  soon  embittered  by  dissensions  arising  out  of  religious  controversy  ?  It 
had  likewise  been  said,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  Dissenters  had  already  been 
admitted  to  the  Universities;  and  this  question  had  been  asked,  ''What  harm  had 
been  done  by  their aduiis>ion':'*'  To  that  question  he  would  reply  by  another: — "  In 
what  numbers  have  the  Dissenters  been  mlmitted  ?  Are  there  now  twenty  Dissenters 
in  both  the  Universities?  If  there  were  twenty  Dissenters  in  the  Universities,  he 
believetl  that  it  would  turn  out  that  they  were  not  known  there  as  Dissenters.  How 
were  they  known  to  be  Dissenters?  They  might  be  the  sons  of  Dissenters  ;  but  you 
could  not  call  upon  them  for  a  dindaratiou  of  faith,  until  the  time  came  for  their 
taking  their  degrees  They  confornuMl  to  all  the  discipline  of  the  Colleges ;  and 
that  led  liim  to  a>k  the  hon.  member  for  South  Lancashire,  whether  he  intended  to 
insi-t  upon  l)i>s»»nters  attending  divine  service  according  to  the  discipline  of  their 
respcfiive  C»»lie;:es?  [Mr.  (io<irge  Wootl : — Yes.]  *' Then  I  will  not  ("^aid  the 
right  hon.  baronot)  otler  to  the  riii\ersities  the  mockery  which  you  pro|)ose  I  will 
not  .«;iy  to  the  Dissenter,  "I  v\iil  rem(jve  from  you  all  distinctions  arising  out  of ' 
ditlorence  of  relifrion,*'  and  then  turn  round  upon  him  when  1  have  got  him  to  the 
University  and  say,  '*  Now  I  ha\e  got  you;  1  will  compel  you  to  attend  night  and* 
morning  at  tiie  eluijud.  I  will  c(mipel  you  to  attend  to  the  theological  lec- 
tures, wl^ich  even  cull  In  cpiestion  the  rdigion  which  you  profess."  Acconling 
to  the  pre.-cnt  sv-tcm,  the  Dissenter  being  n<inn'tted  to  the  College  by  connivance, 
tiicre  wa.>i  iioihing  to  distinguish  him  fnmi  the  rest  of  the  students,  and  there  was 
a  Lope  even  that  nltimatcly  he  might  conform  to  its  doctrines ;  but  if  the  present 
bill  once  pa^^siil,  tliat  hope  was  at  an  end  ;  the  Dissenters  would  be  distinguished 
from  the  Churchmen,  and  the  ditierence  of  opinion  manifestiHl  among  the  ytuith, 
Wf  lid  only  cherish  the  sewU  of  permanent  dissension.  The  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber \y\ui  s|)oke  last  told  tho  House,  that  the  Dissenters  were  refused  all  honours  at 
the  Univti>i>ie<.  Now.  it  might  Xny  presumptuous  in  a  man  like  him,  who  had  not 
bei*n  eilucutni  at  Cambridge,  to  .set  himself  up  against  one  who  for  twenty-five  years 
had  taken  )mrt  in  its  iii>truction.  Hut  he  took  interest  enough  in  the  atiiftirs  of  tho 
Un»\cr>ity  of  Caiiihridge  to  know,  that  in  this  very  year  a  Dissenter  had  distinguished 
bini»elf  highly  in  his  examination.  The  hon.  gentleman  might  shake  his  head  in 
doubr,  but  such  most  certainly  wus  the  fart,  as  he  would  find  on  enquiry.  Ho  had 
licanl  much  of  the  liberality  of  the  exauiinations  at  Cambridge:  but  such  lIlH.MTiltty 
as  the  hon.  Professor  had  mentioned  he  had  never  bcl'ore  heard  of.  If  he  was  ever 
to  Ih'  MibmitttHl  to  public  examination,  he  hofxd  that  the  learned  Pntfesnor  op|M).«ite 
uiight  be  his  examiner^  lie  did  not  however  sec  why  un  examination  ef»ndurted  by 
a  series  of  }m})ers.  printed  and  written,  might  not  be  as  stringent  as  a  riru  roce 
examination.  Hut  if  he  might  be  {K>rmiticd  to  pass  by  questions  which  he  did 
not  like,  and  if  he  might  be  pennitted  to  pretend  relighins  scruples  whenever  ho 
y^HS  ignorant  of  the  proper  answer  to  them,  he  thought  that  the  examinalion  would 
not  be  attende<l  with  any  great  difficulty.  He  was  afraid,  however,  that  thii*  mode 
of  examination  was  not  usual.     He  wouM  ask  the  hon.  member ,  was  it  usual| 
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were  the  young  men  at  liberty  to  pass  by  a  qnestion  which  they  eonU  not  amwer 
to  one  which  they  could?     [Mr.  Pry  me: — Yes.]     lie  would  DOt  then  poniic  tkit 
subject  any  further.    He  had  already  said,  that  the  present  system  aSbnled  an 
opportunity  of  attaching  the  ])i8senter  to  the  Unifersities;   bot   when   he  wan 
admitted  there  upon  his  statutable  right,  then  you  would  multiply  the  difficaltj  of 
his  adhering  to  your  church,  without  branding  hts  forehead   with   the  titk  of 
a  recreant  to  his  faith.      He  would  proceed  to  the  obserrations  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  the  readiness  of  that  tifM 
hon.  gentleman  to  consent  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  was  a  strong  indoccawBi 
to  every  body  who  opposed  it  to  reconsider  their  opinion.     He  was  likewise  honi 
to  say,   that   the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  a  tnie  and   nncere   friend  to  ik 
Church  of  England;  and,  to  prove  that  point  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  Uoosiii  it 
was  not  necessary  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  have  made  the  splendid  ani- 
ficc  which  he  had  rei^ently  made  on  behalf  of  his  principles.     He  was  not,  huetwr. 
satisfied  by  the  observations  of    the  right  hon.   gentleman;    and  even  if  tk 
bill  were  modified  as  that  right  hon.  gentleman  wished— and  at  the  third  mdiDfr  be 
was  certain  that  those  modifications  would  be  opposed  by  the  DisHsntera— he  sImU 
still  be  compelled  to  oppose  it.     Tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  woaU  adnit 
the  Dissenters  to  degrees,  and  not  allow  them  to  interfere  with  the  instmetiaoL 
He  thought   that   the  right  hon.  gentleman   would   find   as   great  difieoliy  ii 
maintaining  that  position  as  he  now  felt  in  maintiuning  the  principle  laid  dova  ii 
the  bill.      He  would  proceed  to  notice  an  observation  of  the  right  hon.  flcntlcwM 
— he  could  scarcely  call  it  an  argument — which  hod  been  loudly  cheered  by  tkt 
House.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  objected  to  the  subscription  of  the  Thirtv- 
nine  Articles  by  young  men  on  their  matriculation  at  Oxford.      Now,  thcfe  onftt 
be  groat  objections  to  that  practice;  but  that  was  not  the  nuestion  then  befoRlitf 
House.     He  was  not  prepared  to  say,  that  it  was  material  that  the  anivm.  ■ 
rc>))octed  a  belief  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  should  he  given  before  sdmiaM: 
and  he  might  observe,  that  the  University  of  Oxford  had  the  complete  power  to  poM- 
]>onc  the  period  at  which  those  answers  should  be  given,  although  It  might  nldaaldf 
require  them.    But,  sup])osing  that  Oxford  were  to  adopt  the  practice  of  Cambri^ 
and  to  require  only  that  the  student,  on  entering,  should  acclare   that  he  w»  s 
bona  fide  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  what  respect  would  that  bcsiit 
the  Di.ssenter?     Could  persons  who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  Knglaad,  sp* 
seeking  matriculation,  deliberately  declare  that  they  were  houAfide  membmoftks 
Church  of  England?     In  the  course  of  the  debate,  reference  had  been  nsdr  ■ 
the  attendance  at  college  chapel;  and  it  had  been  said,  that  that  attendance  sboiU 
not  he  insi^^tcd  upon  as  a  part  of  college  discipline;  but  if  there  were  an?  i 
vonicnce  on  that  score,  the  University  could  apply  a  remedy — it   might  Ji 
or  change  the  hours  of  attendance.     After  oil,  the  main  question  was  ihif- 
tluTo  continue,  as  a  part  of  the  academical  education  afforded  at  the  UniveniMS 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church,  wak  n 
apply  himsi>lf  to  instruction  in  religious  matters}*     That    was  the  real  ^xKiom: 
and  all  the  other  points  touched  upon  in  the  course  of  the  disciiKs'on  woe  wm 
matters  of  detail,  and  wholly  apart  from  the  great  principle  involved  in  thepnMt 
measure,  namely^  the  continuance  of  the  two  Universities  on   that  footiaft  i|*i 
whicii  they  had  rested  evor  since  the  Reformation; — the  question  was,  shall  thcki  i 
a(ih(Ted  to,  or  shall  if  not  ?     The  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  said,   he  was  wilKair  ■ 
admit  Dissenters  to  degrees,   and  to  all  the  civil  advantages  which  those  dffiv  { 
could  confer.     Now,  suppose  that  step  gained,  would  not  the  claims  nf  the  Dhr» 
Xvt  to  further  advantages  connected  with  the  Universities  be  quite  as  good  a^ 
tiiat  concession  as  lH.*fon>?     Might  he  not  lay  claim  to  the  same  rights*  and  0* 
the  very  same  grounds  might  he  not  insist,  with  as  much  show  of  rrasoo  ik* 
w-*>  now,    u[)on    being  admitted  to  all  immunities  not  necessarily  connected  «^ 
eeeleMa>tical   otliees  ur  pn>ferments  ?     The  degree  « Inch  the  right  hon.  gfotk^  I 
proi)o<e<l  to  ^ve  him  would  l>e  a  degree  of  inferior  value,  and,  as  suck,  it  «sdi 
prove   imarceptahle,    certainly  unsatisfving,  and  perhaps  be   considered  qMir'i 
mortifying,  as  his  present  exclusion.     llow  could  tliey,  after  that,  refuse  thsfM' 
demands   of  the  Dissenting  bcMlyr'     Could  they  say  to  the  Dissenters,  ^WeM" 
granted  you  this  limited  privilege,  but  we  will  grant  nothing  further.     We 
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Butted  you  to  Uke  itffnea,  bat  jou  iImU^U  ba  »  wptnUa  oIim.  WawltliBBW 
yon  N>  •eouire  honours,  but  ron  ibnll  have  no  power  to  oootral  tha  fntoM  daatWa 
or  fiiture  tnitmctioii  of  tha  Uaivenitj  t"  Hia  «tp«iaDM  jbowtd  him,  that  «oMi^ 
MOD  of  that  kind  was  a  lUf^eiy  ground  to  Maad  apoo.  It  AooU'not  be^  M  dn 
light  hon.  genileiDui  had  repraMaiad,  »  d^rivatieii  of  aedMJaattoil  prMI^M,  Vit 
a  forniatioo  of  the  DiiMoteri  at  tha  Unlnnitiai  into  a  aepante  daaai  who  mtnk 
vonM  remain  cootented  with  the  mMre  emptr  defTea  of  Haatar  of  Arts,  bM  aauM 
ooatiDae  to  strive  aner— na^r,  peremptorily  to  damind  i  pwfbet  aqvallty  in  all  thinp 
Bot  naeenirily  eunneoled  wiLh  ecelraiaatioal  attlra.  Ha  woaU  pot  Ae  aaaa  «( t«s 
•tndenti  iDteadin;  to  enter  opoo  the  profetslon  of  Ibo  Uw.  the  <»•  a  DbaeDlar,  th* 
other  a  member  of  the  Cbiirch  of  England ;  citber  mi^  ba*4  bo  would  aappoi^ 
a  lay  fellowahip,  if  the  rell^ons  serupl.i  of  Dnc  of  them  hod  not  bapiicned  to 
atand  in  the  way.  The  Diueoter  migtit  jtand  more  in  need  of  such  fellowship.  H* 
would  then  put  It  lo  the  right  hon.  ^nilrrnan  to  My,  how  be  coulU.  upoo  hia  owi 
prtnoiplee,  refnie  the  claim  of  theOuienlerloa  collEglate  admntage  not  neceMatfly 
ooiiMCted  with  aoclenaatical  aflUrsF— by  whnl  right  eotild  ha  aat^ili  aaafa  a^fai 


vidlooi  disdnotion  on  a  matter  merely  of  L-ivil  bcnolit  and  sdvanlagof  To  Ul  fl 
it  did  appear  lodDitely  mon  rational  and  (.-uasistenl  to  proceed  aacuidlug  to  thi 
OOmmeDdatioD  of  the  Imhi.  member  for  l<eeds,  and  grant  to  the  Ddaeottldv  A 
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il  participation  in  all  the  advantages  of  the  Uaitera'ttea 

aa  eoeleeiaitical  or  spiritual  character.    As  he  before  obserred,  it  woaU  bo  i 

fer  him  to  eondente  into  as  nurrow  ii  eiiinpast  as  he  eould  the  few  tf 

wfaieh,  at  that  late  honr  of  the  night,  bo  should  feel  himnelf  warniated  in 

to  the  House.     He  hoped  be  had  tuoooc^dnl  in  ihowing,  Ihat  there  wu  notWay. 
arguments  of  the  last  speaker,  or  in  tbc»,e  of  the  right  boo.  member  for  CambL..^-. 
to  warrant  any  chaoge  in  the  impreiaiun  left  on  his  mind  with  re»{ieet  to  the  mv* 
Bont  question,  or  that  what  they  had  taid  was,  in  any  respect,  sumcieot  to  inooMir 
him  to  withdraw  his  opposition.     But  he  could  not,  ntioa  an  occasion 
SToid  taking  an  extended  liew  of  the  (juration   which  Ibey  ha4  ***  ^^^ 
had  hot  a  short  time  since  remored  all  (lie  civil  dtaaUttUaa  mdar  vhleh 
ara  h^nred  by  the  repeal  of  the  Teat  und  Corpomtlaa  Aotat  Ihov  hid 
Roman  Catholics  a  cnmpleto  measure  of  relief;  they  had  ettwteaam 
ilitution  of  parliament;  and  tlie  question  at  length  molTed  itt 
they  orwere  they  not  lo  maintain  within  the  United  Kinf^om  an  ettabIM 


A4 


In  all  the  Tarioai  diwosalon-i  which  they  had.  u  well  upon  the 
eC  Koman  Catholic  llelief,  aa  npon  tlie  repeal  of  the  Aeti  sIK^ing  Ui 
the  whole  of  the  questions,  io  each  instance,  were  confined  to  eiril  and  polil 
priTileges.  There  never  was  the  ilighl^t  intimation  that  the  remoial  of  tboto  _ 
abilities  would  lead  to  fnrtber  demands,  and  lay  a  ground  for  ulterior  claims;  thal^-j']! 
warmest  adfocates,  Mr.  Fox  and  Hr.  Grailan.  never  held  the  opinion  that,  wbati'ifl 
the  dlMbiliiies  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  removed,  and  Ibe  grievance*  of  tHi  JT 
IMatenters  redressed,  the  Slate  should,  in  consequence  thereof,  be  preofaidad  IF^  " 
maintaining  an  established  reUgion.  Biicb  on  opiaion,  such  a  wirh,  had  aavarfe 
expressed  by  any  of  the  great  men  wbo.  at  vorlotu  periods,  had  come 
the  lealous  advocates  of  a  repeal  of  the  civil  disabilities  ander  which  a 
tit  their  fellow-subjects  formerly  laboured;  and  be  cootondedi 
CToand  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Cburdi.  ho  was  tbarafaro  an! 

Cbnrcb,— not  on   the  sordid  and  idlish  ground  that  to  tb*  p 

the  Church  should  be  limited  all  the  adviiniages  of  tbaCbnnh)  bMlM« 
Ibr  the  common  benefit  of  all  clawe*  within  this  laalo,  Ibr  tlM  b*«MAl  of  «j 
ninatloos  of  Christiani,  DiaMnlara  at  wdl  as  Mitbaw  ti  the  Ohmvh  of  BnglaBtf, 
that  there  vras  an  inestimable  advaatage  III  malatafailng  tho  Eatabllshed  Chut«h, 
protecting  us  from  superstition  on  the  one  band.  aadftWD  fluatit^lsm  on  Iheoihtv — 
.promoting  the  decent  observance  of  divine  worship,  BaAwenring  in  b  c«T)iinunnce 
of  that  tolerant  system  which,  ba  would  ventare  to  say,  the  Cliurrb  of  England, 
alkOTe  all  other  churchea  in  the  woriii,  hail  itioiit  fostered  and  eneour^ed,  Upoo 
these  grounds  he  contended  that,  foi-  tlie  bencflt  of  tbe  community  at  large,  no 
'         '    "r  form  of  retlgioM   Iwlicf,  it  wm  absolutely  nrcewsry  that  Ihey 
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measure  at  present  proposed,  had  been  induced  to  g^Y«  their  sii|ipoit  to  it  Im 
a  mistaken  belief,  that  it  would  not  tend  to  undermine  or  impair  the  stabilij^  oftki 
Established  Church.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  late  Secretary  for  the  C!oloaie% 
was  one  of  these.  He  was  as  anxious  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  EatabMihri 
Church  as  any  man;  and  the  only  difference  between  the  riglit  hon.  gentlcBwn  aad 
himself  was  not,  that  they  pursued  different  objecta,  but  in  agreeing  w  to  the  bvt 
mode  of  attaining  what  tbey  pursued  in  common.  If  his  conatniction  of  the  Ul 
were  right — if  the  House  meant  to  send  this  measure  down  to  both  the  DniTWiiiw^ 
overturniog  their  privileges,  invading  their  corporate  righta*  unciertakins:  en  tbt 
part  of  parliament  the  management  of  that  discipline  which  heretolbre  nad  bn 
administered  exclusively  by  the  Universities  theinselTea — if  it  did  thnt,  and  if  hai 
construction  of  the  bill  were  correct,  the}'  would  ruin  the  UniTenitiea  aa  schooh  of 
religious  instruction,  and  thereby  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  integrity  of  the  Eitt^ 
lished  Church.  What  was  meant  by  the  term  ^^  Esrablialied  Chaich."  ar 
**  Established  Religion  ?  **  It  was  not  the  stipend  attached  to  the  imrfnnwarr  «f 
religious  duties — it  was  not  the  value  of  the  living  which  a  miniator  of  the  Chneh 
might  hold;  it  was  merely  that  leg^^iative  recognition  bv  tlie  atate  of  one  pertinhr 
form  of  religion  which  it  declared  should  be  the  establiahed  i^ligion  of  the  eouHv. 
and  which,  as  the  established  religion,  should  have  preference  before  aU  oikr 
forms  of  religion.  But  if,  instead  of  affording  it  that  preference,  it  was  mii, 
that  the  Universities  which  had  the  education  of  its  ministera  should  not  have  ibt 
right  to  insist  upon  their  students  attending  either  upon  divine  aervieep  or  to  aay 
course  of  religious  instruction  which  could  interfere  with  the  prgodiees  of  the  Dit- 
senters  who  might  be  admitted  within  these  walls; — if  tbia  eoune  with  raipect  t* 
the  Universities  were  taken,  that  was  depriving  the  Established  Chnreh  of  see 
of  the  greatest  advantages  to  which,  as  the  disseminator  of  the  doctrinca  of  tht 
recognised  reliffion  of  the  land,  it  had  an  undoubted  and  indisputable  claim.  Ealif- 
taining  the  views  which  he  had  laid  before  the  House,  and  under  the  inflnraev  cf 
the  reasons  which  he  hufl  stated,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  if  theypaMsdlk 
present  bill — if  they  discountenanced  the  Universities  as  schools  of  reliBioiit  h 
tion — if  they  entitled  Dissenters  to  enforce  their  claims  by  meana  oi  a  bh 
from  a  ('ourt  of  Law — uiul  if  they  put  an  end  to  the  connexion  anbaisting  btci 
the*  (-liiirc-h  ami  the  UniviTsities,— they  would  do  an  act  of  infinite  pr^fudiee  lo ihr 
former,  without  achieving  any  a<l vantage  for  the  Dissenters. 

Lonl  Althorp,  Mr.  O'Connell,  Lonl  Sandon,  and  Mr.  Georgo  Wood  havfa^ai- 
dre>s(Mi  the  llouso,  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  921  to  117: 
*nujority,  174.     The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 


TITHES    (IRELAND). 

Junk  23,  1834. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Littleton,  the  Tithes  (Ireland)  Bill,  was  ordend  tobei^ 
committi^l. 

The  question  having  been  put  that  the  S{>caker  do  now  leave  the  chairs- 
Mr.  O'C'unnell  rose,  and  after  taking  a  rapid  view  of  the  principal  fcatnicsaf  tk 
bill,  wliich  he  described  as  falling  far  short  of  his  anticipatioaa,  conelailed  aaaa 
brilliant  and  eHcctive  sf>eech,  by  moving,  as  an  amendment,  ^'That  after  aav  f^^ 
which  should  l)e  raised  in  Ireland  in  lieu  of  Tithes  had  been  ao  appnipriatfd  »  tt 
provide  suituhly,  considering  vested  interests  and  spiritual  wants,  for  the  Pruicftttfs 
of  the  Kstabli»hetl  Church  of  Ireland,  the  surplus  that  remained  ■l*«^iH  be  app^ 
priuted  to  the  purposes  of  public  utility." 
In  the  long  discussion  that  ensued, — 

Sir  Uouebt  Pkkl  (in  reply  to  Mr.  Secretary  Kice)  found  it  quite  inpo»iblr  a 
resist  tlie  appeal  which  had  just  bi*en  made  to  the  House  by  his  right  hon.  frM. 
and  he  would  therefore  tell  him  what  were  the  objections  wKich  he  felt  efaiHl  iht 
cum  mission  which  hud  been  issued.  He  would  endeavour  to  satiafy  his  r%ht 
friend  by  sstating  as  briefly  and  distinctly  as  he  could  the  gronnds  of  I ' 
He  objected,  then,  to  the  issuing  of  this  commisiion,  because  up  to 
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from  the  speeches  of  his  >[ajesty*8  mioUters,  the  motiyes  assigned  for  it  were  unin- 
telligible. He  objected  to  the  issuing  of  this  commis!>ion,  because,  if  ever  there  was 
a  time  when  the  king's  government  should  have  attempted  to  settle  the  unsettled 
opinions  of  men  upon  questions  of  property,  this  was  the  time.  He  objected  to  the 
i:iMiing  of  this  commission,  because  all  the  information  which  was  necessary  to 
enable  the  executive  government  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  general  principles  of  the 
measure  which  they  evidently  contemplated,  was  already  io  the  possession  of  the 
government.  He  objected  to  the  issuing  of  this  commission,  because  it  was  calcu* 
lated,  in  a  countr}'  already  convulsed  to  its  centre  by  religious  discord,  still  more  to 
embitter  every  existing-  source  of  irritation.  *'  This  commission,  indeed  !**  said  the 
right  hon.  ban)net;  ''  You  separate  your  elves  from  colleagues  whom  you  admit  to 
be  of  the  highest  character,  on  the  great  principle,  as  you  say,  of  this  commission. 
The  principle  on  which  they  have  rutner  separated  themselves  from  you  is,  that  they 
ditfer  from  you  a.<  to  the  moral  and  ei|uitable  right  of  parliament  to  appropriate  to 
other  than  Church  purposes  the  property  of  the  Church.  You  have,  however,  ctm- 
sented  to  that.separation ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  with  all  the  elements  of 
confusion  which  are  now  abroad,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  ministers  of  the  Crf)wn, 
what  are  the  principles  on  which  their  administration  is  formed  ?  You  object«^l  to 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Alban*s,  which  asserted  a  fact,  and  maintained 
a  principle,  and  you  now  object  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin,  which  contains  no  fact,  but  asserts  the  principle  that  parliament  has  a  right 
to  apjTopriate  to  purposes  of  public  utility  the  revenues  of  trie  Church  of  Ireland. 
You  say  that  your  principle  is  in  your  commi8si<m.  I  look  at  your  commissinn  and 
find  it  headed — what?  Appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  lo 
secular  pur|io>es?  No;  I  find  it  headed  '*  Public  Instruction.'*  The  commissi' n 
into  whicii  you  tell  me  to  lor>k  for  your  principle  is  headed  with  a  fraudulent  title. 
It  l)earh  on  the  face  of  it  ^  Public  Instruction  (Ireland),"  as  if  its  mere  <ibject  were 
tf)  aild  one  other  to  the  countless  en()uiries  that  have  already  been  made  into  public 
in.Htriiction  in  that  country.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  real  objects 
of  this  commission,  there  i.<4  manife:<t  contradiction  betw(.*cn  the  members  of  the  new 
government.  The  noble  lonl  (I/ord  %Tohn  Russell)  says,  that  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  Church  in  In*land  is  the  greate>t  grievance  of  which  any  countr}*  ever 
ha^l  to  complain;  but  the  right  hon.  memlier  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Spring  Ri(*e) — he 
an  Irishman — he  who  knows  mon*  of  Ireland  than  any  other  member  of  his  Majesty^s 
gnvcrnmcot— n«lopr<  a  tone,  in  s])caking  of  the  Chun-h,  directly  different  from  this. 
He  says,  imiccd,  th:it  he  has  certain  notions  on  the  subject,  but  that  this  is  not  the 
time  at  \«liich  he  thinks  it  pn^per  ti}  explain  them.  He  is  bursting  with  practical 
knowlt'fi^rc  -hi--^  lifi'  hits  In^on  spent  in  Ireland — he  has  originated  and  directed  en- 
quiries in  every  form  bearing  u|K)n  this  particular  subject;  nay,  lie  has  made  op  his 
mind  to  the  principle  on  which  we  ought  to  act,  but,  instead  of  enlightening  our 
ignorance,  and  announcing  his  principle,  what  is  the  course  he  intends  to  pursue? 
He  consents  to  new  encpiirieK,  which,  judging  from  the  experience  of  similar  enqui- 
ries, cannot  l>e  coni|)lete<l  if  they  be  proiierly  conducted  within  a  period  of  four  or 
five  years.  All  Ireland  is  im]mtient  fur  some  decision — Church  property  is  in  dan- 
gler—the  authority  of  the  law  is  daily  declining  through  indecision  and  suspense; — 
and  his  Majesty's  government,  instead  of  lea  ing  the  public  mind,  by  pronouncing 
an  opinion  «)n  this  subject,  issues  a  commission  **  to  our  trusty  and  truly  behived 
Thomas  D'Oyley,  Si>rir<>ant  at  Law,  Thomas  Lister,  John  Wrottesley/*  and  so  forth. 
They  despatch  to  Ireland  a  set  of  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  probably  were  never  in 
Ireland  before,  to  institute  minute  enquiries  into  every  single  parish  of  that  e<iuntry, 
for  the  puqxise  of  collecting,  acconling  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  statistical  informa- 
tion. Well,  but  all  the  inlormation  as  to  facts  that  you  can  re<]uire,  you  have 
already.  There  i»  nothing  contemplati*d  by  the  coromii^sion  which  is  not  at  hand, 
excepting  inde^Kl  one  thing — one  thing,  which  I  should  have  thought  the  king's 
government.  an<l  not  Serjeant  IVOyley  and  his  brother  com missiooers,  was  thcpro- 
|»er  authority  to  consider  and  d«vide  upon — namely,  the  moral  and  politieal  bearings 
of  the  Church  establishment  upon  the  social  interests  and  condition  of  Ireland.  I 
will  prove  to  the  House  that  you  are  now  in  possession  of  all  the  elements  which 
you  can  re<iuire  for  the  fonnation  of  your  judgment  as  to  the  praetical  eoune  which 
ought  to  be  pursued.    I'ake,  if  you  please,  additional  tinae  Ibr  conflideratkm,  bat  do 
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not  insult  us  with  the  mockery  of  needless  and  mischievous  enquiries.  Dii  not  en- 
ploy  your  trusty  and  welUbeloved  Sergeant  D*Oyley,  and  a  host  of  veil-paid  com- 
missioners, upon  functions  which  are  the  proper  functions  of  the  king*8  guvemmeni 
I  proceed  to  the  proof — that  so  far  as  mere  enquiry  into  facets  is  conceni«d,  this  com- 
mission is. perfectly  superfluous.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  contemplates  three  main  objcrt* 
of  enquiry;  first,  the  population  of  each  parish  in  Ireland,  and  the  proportions  of 
each  class,  churchmen  and  dissenters;  secondly,  the  means  of  education  which  esi^t 
throughout  Ireland;  and  thirdly,  the  present  revenues  of  the  Church.  Are  not  thosf 
the  three  main  points  on  whicii  the  commission  is  to  collect  infonnatioii  ?  I  viil 
prove  to  demonstration,  to  the  conviction  of  every  man  who  listens  to  me,  that  roa 
are  in  posses^^ion  of  the  fullest  information  respecting  those  three  hends  of  enquiry, 
and  that  this  commission  is  the  greatest  delusion  ever  practised  upon  a  credulous 
assembly.  First,  let  us  consider  the  enquiry  as  it  rcsiMHSts  the  population  of  Ire- 
land. Before  you  are  to  do  any  thing  consequent  on  the  labours  of  this  commivnor. 
you  are  to  obtain  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  population  in  each  parish  in  Jrpiuid 
and  the  respective  numbers  of  the  Established  Church,  and  of  Roman  Catholic*,  and 
of  Dissenters.  Observe,  these  enquiries  are  to  be  conducted  on  the  spot  Tic 
conunissioners  must  repair  in  person  to  each  parish — and  there  are  2,500  parishes  in 
Ireland.  By  the  terras  of  the  commission,  the  commissioners  are  bound  to  nuLf 
their  a])peuraiioe  in  every  parish,  and  to  ascertain  these  points  on  the  spot  by  trc 
best  evidence  they  can  procure.  Now,  we  have  the  |K)pulation  returns  for  e^err 
parish  in  Ireland  up  to  the  year  1831.  Those  returns  were  only  printed  in  \h^. 
and  yet  it  is  now  proposed,  in  1834,  that  we  should  issue  a  new  commission  to  yro- 
cure  fresh  mforuiutiou  us  to  the  population  of  each  parish  in  Ireland.  But  not  fewer 
than  1,200  persons  were  employed  in  making  and  collecting  the  last  populati'« 
r(>turns,  and  I  lind  that  eacii  enumerator  in  the  county  of  Waterford  had  Jt45.  lf>>. 
tor  his  trouble.  If,  then,  the  enumerators  were  all  paid  at  the  same  rate,  the  cust  <^ 
eniimoraiion  alone  would  be  £o4,000.  I  admit,  that  you  do  something  more  liv 
this  commission  than  merely  enumerate;  you  distinguish  the  Catholic  and  PrtitesriDt 
population  in  each  parish.  Up  to  tliis  hour,  you  have  carefully  avoided  markicf 
that  distinction  of  religious  cree<l.  You  have  l)een  pressed  heretofore  npoo  tbii 
point.  You  have  been  called  upon  to  make  a  return  of  the  number  of  Fiotn^tiritf 
and  Catholics  respectively  employed  in  the  police  and  other  departments  of  theputiir 
service.  The  answer  wliich  you  have  always  given,  up  to  this  day,  to  i^uch  applifi- 
tions,  was — ^^No,  we  have  removed  the  Catholic  disabilities — we  have  rendeinitU 
clas>es  of  his  Majesty^s  subjects  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  we  csnsot 
consent  to  recognise  in  otlicial  records  any  distinction  between  Protestants  and  I'l* 
t holies/'  This  commission,  however,  is  to  travel  into  each  parish  to  ascertaio,  mC 
only  the  amount  of  the  population,  but  also  the  exact  proportion  between  tlKj»e  vha 
us>ent  to,  and  those  who  dissent  from,  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Chnrrh.  .\» 
far  as  the  po))ulution  of  Ireland  is  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  that  mischiei(>» 
distinction  which  the  commission  is  to  make  between  the  Protestant  and  CatKvlii: 
parts  of  it,  you  have  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  returns  which  you  can  nrquii^. 
Tlien  a<  ti)  eihu'ation.  If  there  he  any  subject  on  which  your  information  respcct:F^ 
Ireland  is  complete,  it  is  this.  I  will  commence  by  rending  you  an  extract  from  tbr 
etlueation  renort  of  18*28.  drawn  up  by  the  member  for  (.'arobridge  (Mr.  SprioE  lUcf - 
He  says.  "  inquiries  have  at  ditlerent  periinls  bi*en  instituted  btith  by  commitlcn  <4 
parliament  and  by  parliamentary  commissioners,  appointed  for  the  pur|iose  of  cor- 
siiiering  tlie  state  of  education  in  Ireland.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  ibetv'* 
latest.  The  first  of  these  commissions  was  issued  in  180G,  and  produced  in  sis  xrv* 
fourteen  re|)orts.  The  second  couiuiission  was  is<iued  in  consequence  of  an  adidrr«« 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to  his  Majesty  in  lb'24.  This  lust  commission  hx*  W^ 
to  nine  reports."  »So  that  you  have  now  twenty-thn*e  re{»orts  on  the  subject  nf  cua* 
cation  in  Irelaui).  1  will  present  you  with  a  spi*cimen  of  one  of  them.  Thi»  [w 
ri.^lit  hoii.  baronet  held  up  a  large  folio  volume]  is  one.  Perha|)s  you  think  ir-a: 
these  repiirts  do  not  enter  into  sutUcient  details.  Now,  if  ever  a  book  was  enrLii- 
hered  with  details  in  quantity  suihcient  to  allt)rd  the  fullest  information  to  ihegn4'.t< 
statist  that  ever  livini,  this  ib  that  hook.  It  (Might  to  satisfy  the  mo«t  raveDt>u*  i~ 
IK'tirc  for  statistical  information.  It  contains  an  account  of  every  school  in  Irruo^- 
of  the  barony  in  which  it  is  situate,  of  the  diucess  to  which  the  barony  bcJongSi  a^ 
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the  name  of  the  townland  or  place  in  which  thewhool  i*  estddUted  F  An  jeanot 
content  with  this  F  Are  70a  desirous  of  luovlng  the  aamee  of  the  iBwtar  or  id^ 
treu  of  every  school  in  IreEond  ? — you  have  them  in  tbeee  report!.  Ton  would  |IMV 
haps  wish  to  ascertain  the  religion  of  the  iwulen  and  mlatraiMB  wlwae  dsbm  job 
know  f  'I'hat,  also,  you  will  find  in  tbe^  Teporti.  Naj,  more,  under  the  next  bMi 
jou  haTc  inforinatioii  whether  the  school  be  a  d«f-aehual  oraftw-Mbotdt  then  70* 
have  ao  account  of  the  iocome  of  the  master  or  miMreMt  and  next  jon  !■«*•»*« 
exai't  and  mintite  desuripiinn  of  the  •chod-bovaa.  Thia  Tolnsaa  eoKtaina  I,Sn 
pages;  and  1  will  take  one  instance  oat  of  it — the  sehnd  at  BallilMf .  And  yet  **oar 
Irusly  and  well- beloved  Thomas  U'Ojrley,  Sergeaat-«t4aw,"  with  ten  hrnid  wwrttt- 
ton,is  to  bescnt  to  examine  into  the  state  of  ihUaehod.  Tfa*Mt»(tatH,liiat  tb« 
•chuol  of  Ballibay  is  in  the  diocess  of  Clogber,  in  the  towaland  of  dcMriiar.  Tkt 
name  of  the  master  of  the  school  is  Kile;,  and  Riler  i*  a  ProteatasL  Hia  avengi 
income  is  £11,  3s.    The  school-house  is  a  thatehea  bottta ;  it  baa  a  elay  floort  wmi 

it  cost  X6,  14s.  Among  the  scholars  there  :\n-  fificTii  rr..u-!.taiil.s  uT  ihu  Cliiicch  of 
Ireland,  tbirtj-six  Presbyterians,  and  tbirtit-u  ({.umaii  L'uiUilica.  That,  be  it  ab> 
served,  is  the  Frolesianl  rrturn ;  but  do  not  BU]>|Kiie  that  one  retura  It' aaBcfaBt-* 
for  tlie  purpose  of  checking  the  first,  a  second  iind  a  (jatlralio  return  wia  «!••  Mil 
in,  and  it  sialee  the  Protesumttcbolan  of  Lho  Church  of  Ireland  to  be  twalve^iaMiA 
of  fineen,  the  PreshytcriaDs  to  be  fifty-six,  :in.l  the  Romati  CathoHaa  to  ba  twy. 
two.  Hut  this  is  not  all — the  number  of  nMir  -^liulars  in  fifTj,  and  nf  fliinilai  lilllfL 
The  school  is  assisted  by  tbeUibemian  Soi  i'':v  in  Sackville-itreet.  Thaf1rfl|ilUIW. 
are  read  in  it,  according  to  the  antharixed  "  i-t<in.  Now,  surely,  hen  11  inAmatka 
in  abimdaace  respecting  the  school  of  Balliliiiv,  .-^nd  information  equallj  ibudaaf 
respecting  every  school  in  Ireland  is  at  thie  momenl  in  yoor  posaewoa.  WcOMH 
to  the  liut  head  of  enquiry — the  state  and  value  of  the  benefioea  la  TiJijal  Tas 
have  three  commissions  at  tbii  tooment  la  Ireland  mnkiTig  ai  ~ 
In  the  tirat  year  of  his  present  M^eaty'i  rei^o.  you  issued  a 
into  ihe  stale  of  the  several  parochial beneGii."-  in  the  respective  dl 
first,  whether  they  are  separate  or  united  |>:Lri-li>?s;  secondly,  what  ii  tba  ft 
value  of  the  several  parishes;  thirdly,  the  <  -  >iiij^'iiJty  of  the  several  p"H— t  IbA 
union  to  each  others  fotirlhly,  the  fitneas  nl  lii^-.ilvin'g  such  unions;  aod  laa^  '' 
•mount  of  the  saliirics  paid  to  curates.  In  lUu  third  year  of  the  r^nof  Ma_pi 
M^esly,  you  issuet'  another  commisuon,  and  this  is  the  reeilal  tf  it : 
wo  have  thought  it  expedient,  for  diver*  good  cnu^esaodoauaUentiaiiai 
moving,  that  a  full  and  correct  enquire  ihoidd  bo  forlhwitti  Bftte  riniiwillna  flifc  ' 
revenues  and  patronage  belonging  to  the  «ov(?n1  srehiefdscApal  ud  •pHeo|MMM 
in  Ireland  i  tu  all  cathedral  and  eollqiiata  cliiirches;  to  all  McWtaMlMl  btMilr~ 
including  donations,  perpetual  curaciee,  and  <'liu|>elri<ih  with  or  wllbatt  eoraof  m 
»nd  the  names  of  the  sevenil  patrons  Iherebf.  nnii  nttlfT  UlrfllllltlllMI  tfcilllllh  at 
nected.*'     In  that  commission,  which  ii  nnt  purely  rrrllriiitinil,  ftR  iha  Man  _ 

Lord  Plunkett,  ■'■-  "-*--    '''   = -^  ■  "     j     11  iif  riiniilihi.l  illltTimiUll.f    ' 

llenry  Pomell,  and  Sir  John  Newport     ■"  ....  .....  ^ 

•upply  you  with  all  the  information  you 
benefice  in  Ireland  P     But  even  thia  will 
Instituted  another  commission,  and  you  f^n? 
every  tivino;  in  Ireland — compelling  a  valn:<ii 
upon  the  living — and  compelling  a  retnrii 
December,  1833,     Moreover,  you  gave  to  -lii 
power  uf  administering  an  oath  to  all  pertcn- 
now  issued  lias  not  that  power,  and  Is  tbeii  !i 
as  I  am  surely  entitled  to  a>k,  for  what  oh^n- 
what  other  oliject  can  it  be  issued,  but  thai  j 
time  your  own  diGTerences,  a 
really  think,  that  it  can  conduce  ti 


"VhiiM 


1  want  rdativa 

lisfj  jrou  t  far  in  Iba  bit  Jl 

"«i  an  a  ' 

..n.  in  oni 
of  thai  1         .  .       _  .     _  _ 

Wi^*  complai*.  Tbes.  •(»<«,  I«i 
-  this  new  conuntsslbn  iwiMd?  ,~ 
II  may  be  toaUed  to  oetieeBl  t 
liUy  of  pmctiral decision f  Do^ 
juillity  of  Ireland  to  keep  tbegre 


principle  which  is  involved  in  llwM  diaeur^iions  in  ubeyanee  till  auch  complicated 
and  miscellaneous  enquiries  can  be  cooiptcied.  or  that  long  delay  can  havD  any  oilier 
result  than  to  increaae  present  difflculllesf     ^SIi'.  the  question  i>  •imply  •*••-     ' — 
parliament  the  right— not  the  abatraol  le|»l  right,  for  who  can  doubt  tt 
that  sense— but  has  parliament  iba  menl  Aod  equitable  lif  ht  l»  appropriaW 


hi*  ■  -If         ■ 
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property  to  secular  purposes?  And  is  it  safe,  in  times  like  these,  to  «et  an  rsa-  ]  p 
of  such  interference  with  pro{)erty  ?  Yuii  claim  for  yourselves  (he  aierit  of  fipea'kii  u' 
out.  1  deny  that  you  speak  out.  I  say  that  ttie  opinions  publicly  dtrlivereif  by  rht; 
n:embers  of  the  king's  government  are  at  variance  with  cadi  other.  With  tie 
exception  of  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Ellice),  who  certainly  did  s|ieak  out.  a.l 
the  opinions  which  I  have  heard  leave  me  in  great  doubt  as  to  \ihat  are  thenUiro^:f 
intentions  of  the  king's  government.  They  speak  not  of  the  present — bat  tliro? 
out  some  vague  intimations  of  the  course  they  may  take  under  certain  contingem-iei. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  I  cannot  concrire 
what  object  of  public  policy  can  be  served  by  mooting  the  hypothetical  cas^e,  tha: 
if  any  surplus  is  found  to  exist,  it  shall  be  devoted  to  secular  purposes.  \Vhy  iK>t 
reserve  the  declaration  of  a  principle  till  you  have  ascertained  the  fact  on  the  exist- 
ence of  which  its  application  depends  ?  At  one  time  you  say,  y(»u  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  announce  your  principle  till  you  have  gathered  information.  1  he  rigtt 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Rice)  clieers  me  when  I  say,  that  you  reserve  the  annunciaU'jD 
of  the  principle.  If  that  be  his  opinion,  huw  does  he  reconcile  it  with  the  speechr^ 
which  some  of  his  colleagues  have  delivered  this  evening?  The  noble  lord  says— I 
took  down  his  words — **  If  there  be  a  2^urplus,  whatever  the  amount  of  the  fuq'L* 
may  be,  I  would  devote  it  exclusively  to  moral  and  religious  purpoif«8.**  The  rubli 
lord  then  contests  tlie  right  of  parliament — I  speak  of  the  m  iral  and  equitable  rigb*, 
and  not  the  absohite  right — to  devote  it  merely  to  secular  puqioses.  [Lord  Ahhorp: 
No.]  What,  then,/is  the  meaning  of  the  noble  lord's  saying,  that  he  will  devote  i: 
only  to  moral  and  religious  ptirpo>es?  How  does  this  property  of  the  Churclu  I 
would  ask  him,  differ  from  other  |iroperty,  as,  for  instance,  property  po^^esscd  bv 
corporations?  If  it  differs  altogether  in  its  nature  from  other  propcriv,  whv  his 
not  parliament  an  ab>o1ute  control  over  it.     I  can  understand  the  man  irLo  (dU  i&e. 

that  he  considers  all  property,  lay  or  ecclesiastical — inflividual  or  corporate to  be 

sacred.  I  can  understand  tlie  man  also  who  says,  "  If  I  can  promote  the  doctriiK« 
of  tlie  Gospel,  I  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  promote  them,  by  another  di»trihutj^»a 
of  the  revenues  of  its  ministers  than  that  which  was  originally  contemplated.*^  A^c. 
I  can  understand  the.hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  who  says,  the  Chun-L 

Froperty  was  granted  for  Catholic  us-.-s,  and  then'fore  heclainisi  it  for  such  use*;  lut 
cannot  understand  the  noble  lonl,  who  telU  nic  that  he  respects  the  right  u(  (^ru* 
perty,  and  yet  is  ready  to  divert  the  property  of  the  Church  from  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses. If  the  noble  lord  had  «;ontended,  lliur  the  roveniies  of  the  Church  wtrogi^^T. 
for  religious  purposes,  and  that  he  will,  therefore,  apply  thom  to  the  maiotrnas-'t 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  he  might  be  intelligible,  but  •*  No,"  says  the  noble  l«:c. 
"  the  ohjeet  from  which  I  would  s[KH;iully  except  the  appmpriation  of  the  nwQM^ 
of  the  (.-hurch  is  the  Catholic  religion."  How  narrow,  then,  is  the  grround  on  wli'c* 
the  noble  lord  takes  his  stand  !  One  gentleman  has  claimi><l  the  ri{cnt  for  parlixmtc: 
to  appropriate,  if  it  should  so  think  fit,  the  revenues  of  the*  Church  to  New  SktH 


Thegenth-men  who  pride  themselves  on  s;-eukinf;  out,  as  they  call  if,  do  nitfua 
understand  the  distinctions  which  thev  themselves  <I raw.  The  noldc  lord  in  thi«  Il'ia". 


Catholic."  To  what  object,  then,  are  you  to  appropriate  the  property  of  the  i':  -.ir- : " 
I  am  speaking  now  of  those  who  say  that  they  speak  out,  and  for  mv  life  I  t\j:  ' 
understand  them.  The  noble  lonl  (Lortl  Morpeth),  the  mcmlMT  for  Vi.ik»»hi^'. » 
speaks  always  with  great  ability,  and  certainly  with  very  mature  dclihfration.  ^Jh 
that  he  nmch  <ioubted  whether  we  had  a  right  to  a[»propri:ite  the  iixrpliis.  $ui.p'.--r^ 
it  to  exist,  to  any  puqiosesof  eharity  not  directly  connei'tt«l  with  the  Prote^taul  fa:  *• 
The  noble  lonl  has,  it  ap[)ears,  a  lingering  n'siHft  for  t!i '  property  of  the  ChunK 
but  he  would  have  the  Church  to  hold  it  by  a  singular  tenure;  for,  jtari  he.  *'" 
the  young  men  at  Oxfonl  continue  to  make  a  riot  in  the  theatre  as  a  proof  I'f  of 
attachment  to  the  Church,  I  cannot  resjieet  Church  prepcrty  any  lonser."  lt» 
noble  lord  is  uncertain  as  to  the  existence  of  a  surplus ;  but  if  there  be  a  lamic 
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pltn,  be  t(  donbtfal  whether  we  have  a  right  to  applf  It  ta  the  n       ,     . 

charity.  Healjaret  alto  the  notion  of  appropriatiaif  It  to  the  m^lMiaaMof  At 
Catholic  religtoD.  He  will  not  do  mnre  than  appropriate  it,  for  I  loolc  down  tlw 
noble  lord's  words  an  he  spoke  ttiem ;  he  wilt  not,  I  nj,  do  more  th«D  appntprial*  ft 
to  "moral,  spiritua),  and  Cliri«tian  coasolation."  [f.ord  Horpetb;  I  dhl  boIim 
masolation— 1  laid  ediflcalinn].  Well,  then,  cdiBeallon.  irtben  tw  a  mrplu.  ft 
!i  to  be  confined,  aeconting:  to  Ibe  noble  lord,  to  monl.  i{riritnal,  aod  Chrictla 
cdiScation;  but  edification  in  the  Protestant  reliBion— <^  the  noble  lord  wooM 
exclude  the  Roman  Cathulie  religion  ftom  anj  partieipetloii  in  the  r«f  ennce  of  th* 
establishment.  Now,  the  adTanlaBei  to  be  dermd  flW  thia  qiaeiei  of  fpotiuiaB 
Bvpeared  to  him  to  be  so  exceedingly  small,  that  he,  for  one,  wooM  not  eonaml  Is 
violate  the  great  principle  of  prevcnptlie  right  to  obtain  them.  He  wonM  not  niH 
denaine  the  foundation  of  all  property,  in  order,  if  there  were  an  exeeaa  of  Chnieli 
yiropertj  orer  the  Intimate  wanls  nf  the  CTinrch,  to  dpvotDrtint^TPPSSln  thcmnntl, 
epiritnal,  and  Christian  ediflfaiion  of  the  people.  He  eouW  nut  rfijcover  tliediijiine- 
lion  between  the  tno  purposi.^?.  For  what  vraa  the  Church  inirnded.  but  for  mofd 
and  Christian  edification,  if  the  term  "  Christian"  implied,  aa  the  noble  lord  Baurt 
It  to  imply,  the  doctrines  of  thp  established  religion  F  Here  was  a  species  of  fOperty 
resting  on  the  prescription  of  300  years,  the  inviolate  mnintenanee  of  whteb  waa  4^ 
creed  at  the  union  of  the  two  klngdoim.  The  hon.  member  for  St.  AHwn'l,  1>  lil  . 
■peeeb  the  other  nigbt,  hud  said,  thai  there  wasnocondiiionof  invUBtoBBlatimMa 
imposed  upon  pariiament  at  tlie  time  of  the  Union.  In  support  of  that  poiltioa,  ths 
bon.  member  had  referred  tn  cert^dn  speeches  of  Mr.  Pilt,  in  wbMi  ibeiWrt  of  pa^ 
liament  was  asserted  to  deal  iviihccrlaln  mntlrrs  which  were  not  very  dcanydaflnii. 
But  he  affirmed,  chat  the  eiprefsir.ns  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  no  referenee  w'  '  -  -  - 
right  of  pariiament  to  deal  wiiii  the  properly  of  the  Church,  but  bad  r< 
neeessily  of  resening  to  parliament  the  right  of  mnoTing  the  civil  disdiilltlaBflMt 
pressed  upon  the  Catholics.  To  prove  ibal  position,  be  staled  that  the  Irish  M^ 
liament  had  :ent  over  to  thit  country  certiun  rennlutions  as  the  conditions  on  wbieh 
they  would  assent  to  the  Union,  and  those  resotntioos  were  eaDfirmedi>y  the  parlia- 
ment of  this  country,  and  sent  back  to  Ireland.  In  those  resolutions  It  was  espreasH* 
■tipulated,  that  every  right  and  privilege  vviiich  the  Cbtirch  irf'  Ireland  had  eojoyH 
before  the  Union  shonld  be  'jire^crrpd  to  It  after  the  Union.  Now,  under  the  te  ~~ 
"  rights  and  privileges,"  w>io  ™uld  doubt  thai  the  right  of  the  Church  to  Its  [ 
perty  must  have  been  Includr-il  ?  Here,  then,  was  a  riglit  of  property  resting  upogl  . 
prescription,  confirmed  not  inorcly  by  nnnel  of  parliament,  but  by  a  solemn  nation  * 
compact;  and  shotild  he  violate  that  ri)(ht  with  a  view  to  devote  an  UDOScertaiiU^ 
and  very  doubtful  surplus  to  purposes  so  vnguelv  and  unintelligibly  defined?  V'j 
mioittert  bad  told  him,  that  ibey  had  asccTlained  there  was  a  large  surplus,  that  %"  J 
aplendid  robbery  might  be  committed,  that  thn'  had  the  means,  through  thai  tohVj 
bery,  of  lighlenmg  the  poblEo  burthen*,  he  confd  cooerive  praftigate  men  r'-'-*-^ 
In  a  magniScent  rpoliaiion,  and  dreaming  thai  tbe  fdn  WM  aa  nobfj 
crime.  Bat  what  wcrelhefactiorihecaier  Thoie  wwa>,KOpari*BK^. 
and  1,200  churches  were  nonr  existing  for  the  [iiifiiimaniii  of  ibiiwlwaf  A 
teetant  religion.  Was  it  moant  to  abandon  or  maintain  tboM^fanbwf  Bl  _ 
iDcan  to  appropriate  them  tt>  piirpoiM  other  than  tfaoae  IQ  wIMl  ifa^f  ***■**>{ 
pliedF  Ader  deducting  the  lay  adiowenn!,  the  |»ni|i«ty  af  plfN*'"  '^ 
which  stood  on  quite  a  different  fooling  fVom  the  rnt,  and  tnilB  BM  t 
to  be  tbe  property  of  the  state,  if  the  wiioU  Oiiirch  ptwjwrttrf" 
equally  among  all  the  parishes  (a  principle  which  be  hopea  OC 
the  result  would  not  be  surh  as  to  indicate  any  nlraraganl  turphw,  aftOT  (naklni 
an  adequate  proTision  for  tbi;  incutnbenlB  of  the  several  parislwo.  Hu  riipentiil,  ihi 
be  objected  altogether  to  the  principle  of  an  equal  division  of  (Thurcb  praimtv — hi  J 
did  so,  because  he  wished  to  see  (lie  pre^icnt  iDCeatiTeii  la  exertion  oontinueii,  aal  1 
because  he  conceived  it  fltliiij^  that  tbe  clergy  should  be  enabled  to  •lercite  ai 
pnipriale  iofluence,  not  only  on  the  lower,  but  also  on  (he  higlwr  cIiumm  of  am 
He' saw  no  reason  why  Ihe  gpirituil  pmrMsioo  ^hotlld  be  d^raded.  and  ohy  *\\m 
should  not  exist  inducements  calfolaled  to  attract  man  of  latent  and  attainments  li 
Ihe  Church,  as  well  as  to  tbe  bar  and  other  prufessions.  lint  supnoM  they  were  U 
adopt  the  prinelpleof equal  distribution, bcdoubitd  whetherli  wauldgite 


!  pnrlla. 

■preuM  . 
eojoyefl  ^ 
letemwl  . 
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of  £300  a-ycar  to  each  incumbcDt.     The  rif^ht  hon.  gentleman,  tbe  member  for 
Cambridge*  seeme<l  to  rate  the  Irish  Church  revenues  higher,  and  said,  ihaK  if  he 
found  that  they  would  give  an  average  to  each  benefice  of  £500  a-year,  while,  ia 
England,  the  average  did  not  exceed  £300  a-year,  the  differeoee  would  afford  a  coo- 
elusive  reason  for  diminishing  the  Church  revenues  in  Ireland.     He  denied  liui 
position  altogether.     There  might  be  good  reasons  for  paying  clergymen  moK  io 
one  country  than  in  another,  on  account  of  the  greater  privations  whicb  thej  mu.«: 
endure,  and  other  more  unfavourable  circumstances  of  their  situation.     The  hun. 
and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'ConncU)  made  a  remark  pregnant  with  troth.    Ilr 
intimated,  that  in  these  times,  revolutions  in  opinion  were  not  effected  in  oeniohn 
or  years,  but  in  months.     It  was  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  such  revolntions  ilu! 
he  had  called  on  his  Majesty's  government  to  exert  themselves  to  arrest  the  pnf  rv«? 
of  destructive  opinions,  and  sway  the  public  mind  by  a  positive  declaration  uf  ifieir 
own  sentiments.     There  wouhl  have  been  less  danger  in  the  goTcrnment  declaria-; 
their  opinion  that  a  surplus  did  exist,  and  they  were  prepared  to  appropriate  it,  ba 
to  preserve  the  remainder,  tluin  in  leaving  the  question  open  as  (hey  now  did.    Gud 
forbid,  that  the  government  should  ever  see  reason  to  come  to  such  a  decision  u  It 
had  referred  to  with  respect  to  a  surplus!  but  even  that  might  be  less  dangntiu- 
than  their  present  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject.     Nothing  cM)uld  be  more  udvm 
than  to  raise  a  cry  of  *^  Church  in  danger  **  on  fictitious  grounds,  because  ialw  alinot 
produced  distrust  and  negligence,  and  rendered  ap|K;als  vain  when  the  period  of  ic- 
tual  danger  arrived ;  but  when  one  minister  of  the  Crown  told  them,  that  the  Churth 
of  Ireland  was  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  of  the  country,  when  the  kiog*s  gor«fD. 
ment  countenanced  the  assertion,  and  when  tlic  Dissenters  required  a  se|ianti'-a 
between  Cluirch  and  State,  let  not  gentlemen  be  scared  from  the  perfo'nnance  o:  tbiir 
duty,  by  the  imputation  that  they  were  raising  an  unfounded  cry,  nod  prrter.uic; 
fears  for  the  safety  of  the  Established  Church  which  they  did  not  really  eotenft.!. 
They  asked  not  for  the  re-enactment  of  civil  disabilities  or  religious  penalties,  tii 
on  this  ground  they  took  their  stand  (and  by  the  blessing  of  God  they  would  mus- 
tain  it)— they  would  protect  the  connexion  between  Church  and  ^tare,  an^l  t.v 
integrity  of  Church  property.     If  it  were  said  that  was  a  novel  doctrine,  be  saiii.  N  . 
it  was  a  doctrine  repudiute<l  only  in  conse<{uence  of  those  rapid  revolutions  in  ofna  1 3 
to  which  the  learned  gentleman  had  referred  with  so  much  exultation.     The  opiciii? 
which  he  held  were  identical  with  those  which  were  held  at  no  distant  time  by  arc 
who  claimed  for  themselves  the  title  of  the  wunn  and  tried  friends  of  toleration.  §x 
the  protectors  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,     lie  s{»oke  not  of  Burke,  he  »pckr  k: 
of  men  who  li\ed  at  times  remote  from  the  present — he  spoke  not  of  men  who  tnir:- 
taineil  political  opinions  in  accordance  with  his  own — he  sjHjke  not  of  doctrine*  k- 
commrKiati'd  to  an  unn'formed  parliament ;  but  of  the  sentiments  avowed  by  mcm^xn 
of  the  present  government  since  they  came  into  office,  with  reference  to  the  ln;:i 
Church.      If   the   opinions   that   he  entertained   were  extravagant,    what  rtfu*i 
be  said  of  those  of  Karl  Orey  ?     The  noble  earl  did  him  the  honour  of  quotiDtr  u 
opinion  which  he  had  given  in  that  House,  and  by  that  opinion,  rejecting  lherrToo<«u 
construction  put  upon  it,  he  was  prepared  to  abide.     lie  was  ready  to  promotr.  M 
every  means  in  his  power,  the  maintenunce  and  extension  of  the  Protestant  nrligii-a 
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Church,  and  extend  its  influence,  he  was  ready  to  consider  with  favour  such  a  f*^- 
posal.  In  holding  the  opinion,  that  Church  property  ought  to  be  devoted  exclu-jtr; 
to  purposes  connected  with  the  Kstablishetl  Church,  in  what  respect  did  h«d:5* 
fn»m  the  opinions  expros-etl  by  Lord  (J rev  so  recently  as  February,  183*2!*  LH' 
(>rey  presentiHl  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  and  landowners  of  Ratheiam:  i 
Ireland,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  Church -ratey,  and  that  the  Chirrl- 
land^  might  )k'  resumed  and  disimsi'il  of,  for  objects  of  common  intere»t  to  aii'i' 
inhabitants  of  the  realm.  Tlie  noble  earl  said,  **  he  presented  the  petition  as  a  p«r? 
and  in  that  capacity  only.  He,  however,  neeil  scan-ely  state  to  their  lurd^hif«. §*«' 
only  that  he  did  not  ap])rovc  of  ^^nch  a  measure  as  the  petitioners  recomnACDdcd.  t ^^ 
that,  if  a  ])r<>j<'i't  of  that  nature  were  pniposcd  bv  any  one,  it  should  receive  frvint£ 
thti  liio^t  decided  and  determined  opposiliou.    lie  saw  the  urgency  of  effecting 
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improvement  in  the  mode  ot*  makinj^  provision  for  the  elergy  in  Ireland;  but  be 
Mould  iiiieiiiiivoeully  state,  that  he  eniild  never  think  of  making  any  8iieh  improve- 
ment in  the  modes  of  providinj]^  for  the  elergy  without  fully  securing  to  the  C!hurch 
its  just  nV'hts."  What  also  did  Lord  Plunkett  say  on  the  same  subject  ? — **  Obscure 
and  hurnble  individuals  in  Ireland  might  entertain  tlie  extravagant  notion,  that  the 
government  of  this  country  was  not  unwilling  to  sacrifiee  the  rights  of  her  Chureb. 
Tliat  >ueh  persons,  looking  at  their  station  in  life,  might  entertain  such  opinions 
was  not  very  surprising — in  them,  perhaps,  it  was  excusable.  But  it  was  a  very 
ditlerent  matter  wticn  suspicions  of  this  nature  were  cherished  and  were  disseminated 
by  per>ons  of  high  rank  and  influence  in  society."  What  wa,^  the  report  made  by 
the  tithe  committee,  of  which  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  was  chairman  Y  On  what 
conditions  had  he  been  invited  to  acctnie  to  measures  of  Church  Reform  'f  Those 
questions  would  be  best  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  Lords'  com- 
mittee, and  to  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  March,  18:3-2.  The  report 
stare<l :  *' That  with  a  \iew  both  to  secure  the  interests  of  this  Church,  and  the 
lasting  welfare  of  Ireland,  a  permanent  change  of  system  will  be  required ;  that  such 
a  change,  to  be  satisfactory  and  safe,  must  involve  a  complete  extinction  of  tithes, 
by  commuting  them  for  a  charge  ujion  land,  or  an  exchange  for  an  investment  of 
land,  so  as  elfeetually  to  secure  tlie  revenues  of  the  Church  (as  far  as  relates  to  tithes), 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  remove  all  pt»cuniary  collision  between  the  pan>chial  clergy 
and  the  occupier  of  land."  The  second  report  had  this  ])aragraph — **  The  clergy 
are  thus,  in  too  many  instances,  deprived  of  that  just  and  beneficial  influence  which 
their  general  conduct  and  habits  so  well  qualify  them  to  exercise,  even  over  |>ersons 
of  a  dirterent  religious  pt»rsuasion  ;  that,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  facility  to 
etfect  such  investments  in  land  for  the  beneflt  of  the  Church,  or  exchange  of  land 
fur  tithes,  all  stamps  sh  ^uld  be  remitti>d,  and  government  enabled  to  make  advances 
to  landlords."  Lonl  Lansdowne,  speaking  upcm  the  same  subject,  said:  "  Far  be  it 
frou'  me,  my  lords,  to  recommend  those  modes  by  which,  in  some  places,  the  tithe 
lias  been  removed  on  the  prineijile  of  spoliation,  and  without  an  eciuivalent  being 
paid  to  the  Church  to  whieh  it  lN>Ionged ;  and  1  only  allude  to  the  modiflcations 
which  have  taken  place,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  wherever  the  tax  has  been 
in  operation  it  has  been  de.ilt  with  aeconling  to  >he  circumstances  of  the  country. 
In  >oim'  plrices,  as  1  have  said,  the  Church  has  been  spoliated  of  its  property;  but 
thi*»  i«^  an  ex:iiin)le  to  beavoich-d,  and  not  to  be  imitatwi."  **  It  is  impos^ible  for  your 
lonMiips  not  to  see  in  what  an  independent  condition  the  clergyman  will  be  placed 
by  a  corniiiutation  (>f  tithes,  as  eom])ari.*d  with  the  mode  in  whieii  he  receives  his  in- 
come under  the  present  system."  "  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  (eontinuctl  the  noblo 
inanpifs**".,  as  the  organ  of  the  e<unmitiee,  to  move  the  n»sobitic»ns," — and,  of  thote 
ri'<«>lutions  this  was  the  lust—''  Th  it  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  with  a  view 
t<i  secure  both  the  intere>ts  of  tb«*  Chureli,  and  the  lasting  welfare  of  Ireland,  a  per- 
manent change  of  system  will  be  re(piir(>d,  and  that  such  a  change,  to  be  satisfactory 
and  M'cure,  must  involve  a  eouipK'te  extinction  of  tithes,  including  those  belonging 
to  lay  impropriators,  by  commuting  them  for  a  charge  upon  land,  or  an  exchange 
for.  i»r  investment  in,  land."  These  were  the  opinirins  of  members  of  the  govern- 
ment in  \h:\'2.  If  they  had  ^inee  ehangeil  their  opinions,  ho  was  not  the  man  to 
debar  tbnn  from  the  right  of  reconsidering  their  pre v if »us  .sentiments;  but  it  was  but 
fair  that  they  should  manfully  state  the  grounds  of  the  alteration.  Such,  however, 
were  the  declarations  nuule  by  some  of  hi<  Mujesiy*s  ministers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Irish  Church  and  its  rights  of  jinqHrrty  so  recently  as  the  year  1832.  These  same 
Diini^t«T<»  hail,  by  their  more  recent  declarations,  placed  this  property  on  the  wont 
pos>ilile  footing.  They  had  unsettled  the  minds  of  men  on  matters  essential  to  the 
security  of  all  property  and  all  rights.  In  November  next  tithes  must  be  collected, 
either  by  the  Clnirch  or  the  government.  What  was  then  to  be  done?  The  flifficulfy 
tb(>y  uiiL^'ht  have  to  contend  with  would  have  liecn  obviated  by  a  declaration,  on  the 
part  of  the  ( 'rown  and  its  advisers,  in  ilefence  of  Church  property.  When  the  lithe- 
payer  heard  that  the  opinions  of  the  government  were  not  fixed,  that  they  claimed  a 
right  to  appropriate  a  possible  surplus  of  Church  pponerty  to  secular  pur|>oses,  he 
would  be  too  apt  to  argue — *'  1  was  content  to  abide  by  the  laws  which  recognise 
and  pnitect  ])ro)>erty  ;  but  if  you  give  them  up  and  set  the  example  of  spoliation  as 
regards  the  Church',  I  see  no  harm  in  following  that  eniDple,  and  in  preferriDg  ny 
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claim  to  a  share  in  the  new  appropriation/*  **  In  m^  opinion,  the  propcrtj  of  tb» 
Church  is  protected  by  law — protected  bv  prescription — protected  br 'positive 
stipulation,  as  a  condition  of  tlie  Union  ;  and,  if  increased  difiSieuUies  should  antt  io 
as!«ertiiig  tlie  right  to  that  property,  I  shall  hold  the  king*8  gOTemment.  and  tbri: 
new  commission,  chargeable  for  the  coDsc(itieDces." 

Lord  John  Russell  having  replied,  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  O^Connell's  mot^i-u: 
Aye!>,  99;  Noes,  360;  majority,  261. 
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July  4,  1834. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Littleton,  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  Iriib 
Church  Temporalities  Act. 

After  a  short  discussion,  Sia  Robert  Peel  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  (odchuf 
the  question  at  present ;  but  he  was  anxious,  before  the  committee  did  so,  that  tbcy 
should  have  an  explicit  statement  of  what  was  intended.     If  he  understood  his  ri^ 
lion,  friend's  statement,  he  estimated  the  maximum  charge  for  commuting ecekia*> 
tical  titlies  at  jCIOO.OOO  a-year,  and  the  maximum  charge  for  commuting  lay  titbci 
at  £'20,000  a-year ;  that  was,  a  charge  of  £120,000  a-year  on  the  conaolidated  faad 
for  ecclesiastical  and  lay  tithes.     The  right  hon.  gentleman   calculated  tliai  lit 
amount  of  the  perpetuity  purchase  fund  would  be  £1,200,000 ;  tliat  X91,000  a-jor 
would  arise  from  various  sources  of  revenue  under  the  Church  Temporalities  act: 
that  there  was  an  annual  charge  on  this  of  £66,000,  thus  learin^  to  him  asorplustf 
£25,000.     The  interc^^t  on  the  £1,200,000  at  3^  per  cent  would  be  X44,000  a-fw. 
This  sum  added  to  £25,000  would  make  up  £67,000  a-year,  which  was  to  mtkt  vf 
for   the  money   taken   from  the  consolidated  fund,     i'he   right   hon.  geailcaia 
calculated  the  maximum  charge  at  £120,000  a-year ;  and,  if  he  were  not  mii- 
taken,  tlie   bonus  on  some  lauds  was  to  be  40  per  cent.    [Mr.    Litlletuo  «ii 
the  bonus  could  not  exceed  40  per  cent.,  nor  be  lets  than  20  per  oenL]    Thtft 
was,   however,   no  security  whatever  with  res|)ect  to  lay  tithes;    that,  in  poiM 
of  fact,  as  had   been   stated   by  an  hon.  member,  although   he   eculd  not  ■« 
that  he  exactly  understood  the  image,  the  security  was  char^geable  on  a  Tortei.    Tk 
total  loss  that  might  be  sustained,  supposing,  as  had  been  anticipated  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,   that  the  deficit  would  be  equivalent  to  the  difference  betvm 
£120,000  and  £67,000,  would  be  £53,000.    This,  then,  was  the  probable  ehargvtkt 
the  consolidated  fund  would  have  to  hear.     He  would  not  then  go  into  the  arguacac. 
but  he  wished  to  have  the  case  clearly  put  before  he  proceeded.     In  bis  opisiis. 
however,  something  more  than  this  measure  was  necessary  if  it  was  to  be  what  tie 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  described  it,  namely,  a  permanent  settlement  of  tbeiiiJtf 
question.     The  uoble  lord,  however,  had  stated,  that  hereafter  they  weiv  to  c«s- 
sider  some  better  arrangement,  so  as  to  relieve  the  consolidated  fund  of  this  chvp. 
Was  it  not  absurd,  then,  to  talk  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  when  tber  vdt 
talking  of  future  arrangements? 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Stanley  and  Lord  Althorp — 

Mr.  Ilurne  rose,  and,  after  charging  the  government  with  inconsistency  and  «ctk- 
ne^is,  proposed  the  following  amendment:—^'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  tbb  commr^ 
that  the  surplus  monies  to  the  credit  of  the  Ecclesiastical  eommissionen  for  Irebsii-B 
the  perpetuity  purcha'^e  fund  to  be  kept  by  the  said  ecclesiastical  conimisMi»nen^ |K> 
suant  to  the  pp^vi^ions  of  an  act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  intitule*!.  ".Ai 
act  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  of  Irrliad.' 
shall  be  applicable  to  such  pur|)oses  lor  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  litlm  is 
Ireland,  as  shall  by  any  act,  to  oe  i>assed  during  the  present  session  of  paiilawsb 
be  providwl." 

In  the  long  (lel>ate  whirh  followed — 

Sir  Hoiiebt  Peel  suid,  there  were  two  principles  inToIved  in  the  qncstiua  sadtf 
discussion.  The  first  was,  that  the  public  should  be  called  upon  tv  eootribalr  ■ 
certain  sum  to  make  up  the  deficiency  which  would  arise  ^mm  the  adontionof  tk 
change  to  the  Irish  lanid  proprietors.  *  There  was,  in  short,  to  be  as     ~     ^ 
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of  £60,000  on  the  public  purse,  the  payment  of  which  there  was  not  the  anianett 
rround  to  hope.  To  that  he  decidedly  objected.  But  there  was  another  prineipla 
involved  in  the  resolution.  That  principle  was  that  by  way  of  providing  a  pardal 
compensation  to  the  public  revenue  for  the  amount  it  was  to  contribute,  the  fund 
which,  by  a  solemn  act  of  parliament,  passed  only  so  far  back  as  the  session  of  1833, 
was  estab]i<«hc(I  and  set  apart  for  purposes  of  a  strictly  moral  and  religious  character, 
was  in  the  session  of  1 834  to  be  shamefully  violated,  and  made  applicable  to  purposes 
of  an  entirely  secular  nature.  The  adoption  of  such  a  principle  could  not  but  tend 
to  shake  all  confidence  in  the  decision  of  his  Majesty *s  g^Temment,  and  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  if  no  other  member  raised  his  voice  to  protest  against  and  denounce  it, 
it  should  meet  with  his  unqualified  condemnation.  He  objected  to  the  two  prineiplea 
on  which  the  resolution  was  based;  but  on  a  still  more  decided  ground  he  olijrcted 
to  the  resolution  itself,  namely,  because  it  tended  to  throw  mnch  greater  obstaclM  In 
the  way  of  the  final  settlement  of  the  difficult  qnestion  of  tithes  than  the  meaaare 
which  was  brought  in  by  his  Mi^esty's  government  in  Febmary  last.  The  measure 
then  introduced  by  the  present  government  proceeded  on  the  true  prindple— it  was 
in  conformity  with  all  preceding  measures  on  the  subject  of  tithe,  and  was  intended  to 
do  that  which  constituted  the  only  security  for  the  EstaUiahed  Chardi,  and  the  per- 
manent tranquillity  of  Ireland;  at  least,  after  the  course  which  had  been  taken,  ttler 
the  omissions  to  enforce  the  law,  and  after  the  violation  of  all  authority  in  that 
country — the  only  course,  he  repeated,  which  was  left  for  the  kgislature  to  adopt 
was,  to  encourage  the  redemption  of  tithes.  He  thought  tiiat  had  been  the  oli{{ect  of 
his  M^esty's  government.  Their  rallying  cry  last  year  had  been  the  eatioetion  of 
tithes,  and  in  February,  accordingly,  they  introduced  a  measure  which  contemplated 
their  extinction  by  means  of  redemption.  But  they  now  departed  (irom  that  priiMBi|da^ 
and  were  going  to  make  tithe  a  permanent  charve  in  Irslaiid,  onder  the  name  of  a 
rent  Why,  what  distinction  was  there?  In  point  of  hct,  they  borrowed  the  plan 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  member  for  the  eity  of  bttblin;  and  haWng 
stolen  his  child,  like  other  plagiarists,  as  Sheridan  said,  they  attempted  so  to  diftigors 
it,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  hunaelf  to  reoogniss 
bis  own  production.  And  how  well  they  had  suooeraed  I  They  had  been  luealii|^ 
and  hacking,  and  cutting  the  unfortunate  bantling  which  had  been  produeed  4Hily  a 
few  weeks  since,  so  tliat  in  point  of  fact  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  oould  not 
be  made  to  own  it.  But  the  noble  lord  (the  chancellor  of  the  excbeqner)  said,  ^  Ft^f 
this  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  and  do  not  refuse  to  provide  fbtnre  psaee  and  tmi- 

auillity  for  Ireland  by  refusing  the  paltrv  sum  of  £60,000.**    Now,  undonbtedlj.  If 
\ie  noble  lord  thought  it  would  lead  to  the  seeuritvand  tranquilUtj  of  tlwt  eoanUr, 
be  was  warranted  in  asking  for  the  vote ;  but  what  shadow  ni  vgaxoMi  had  bo 
brought  forwanl  to  satisfy  the  House,  that  if  he  fhstened  a  permaaeot  foot-ohaifo 
OD  Ireland,  which  the  landlord  was  to  pay,  there  would,  as  the  neoessary  oonseqnenes^ 
be  permanent  peace  and  satisfaction  ttiere?    Of  all  vnlgmr  arts  of  govenimeot,  that 
of  solving  every  difficulty  which  might  arise  by  thmsang  the  haad  Into  the  pabtts 
imrse  was  the  most  delusory  and  contemptible.    It  had  in  all  times  been  eoosmrsd 
the  symptom  of  decay  in  government,  when  they  had  oeltber  the  manllosss  to  enlbiao 
the  law,  nor  the  courage  to  stand  on  ancient  rights.    Ooo  year  thsgr  propossd 
£60,000,   another  £1,000,000,  and  a  third  £59,000;  and  their  laagnago  was, 
**  Advance  us  this  for  the  sake  of  peace;**  hot,  as  an  hon.  gsntleman  had  sud,  tb^ 
I  ealled  **  Peace,  peace/'  when  there  was  no  peaee.    If  they  would  ooaseat  l»i«deaip* 
>  tion,  there  might  be  a  chance  of  peace;  and  he  would  addrsss  hhasslf  to  that 
part  of  the  question.    The  hon.  ffentleman  (Mr.  Gisbome)  had  laid,  tha  Tmim 
called  for  re<lemption.     Not  at  all;  the  Whigs  eaUsd  for  it,— vp  to  tha  pnssal 
hour  what  they  demanded  was  redemption.    The  course  Mrsoed  kf  his  Majimlt^ 
^Tcrnment  was  most  complicated  and  nnintdl^ible.    FIrstt  a  aoBarfssloB  was 
mppointed  to  value  the  land ;  then  the  tithes  were  to  be  sold  ibr  IbiirwflftiMi  of  tbolr 
mroount;  then  a  charge  was  to  be  made  on  the  land;  then  muttasfsthm  ^ 
tte   granted  out  of  the  consolidated  fhnd;  then  tiw  dsflcfaacy  was  to  ba 
^go€}S  out  of  the  public  purse.    The  whole  ol^feet  sesnwd  to  ho,  to 
auid  delude.     Instead  of  an  open  and  intelligihle  hill  of  thrao  ehosssb  thsj'haia 
aBoniplicated  and  unintelligible  bill  of  fifty  ckoscs.    Bat  whj  had  thsgr  ahaagad  tlMb 
>riews  with  respect  to  redemption  ?    He  did  not  eompara  tiia jMiSSBt  apiaisaa  of  hb 
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ot  the  .Marqiiuss  ot  Lanstlownc.  All  were  in  tiivoiirot  riHleniption  ;  i 
of  8oinirin|i|^  tithe  as  soon  as  it  wtu  possible  to  do  so,  by  pnividinga  5, 
lion.  That  was  the  true  principle.  Hut  while  tbe  bill  of  Februa 
that  object,  the  present  bill  did  directly  the  reverse,  and  (Mtstponc 
temptations^  to  redemption.  An  lion,  gentleman  bod  said,  that  th< 
wa5,  whether  or  not  the  whole  of  this  money  should  be  inv<^sto«i  ii 
land.  That  was  not  the  tpio^lion.  They  might  sanction  the  rcil 
without  necessarily  imply invi:  that  the  nnleoiption- money  should  be 
Land  \va«<  no  doubt  preferable  as  an  investment,  because  it  ^ave  adi 
but  it  did  not  necessarily  follow,  that  the  investment  in  land  would 
the  question  of  the  Church  revenues.  That  question  ou^ht  to 
ever  (1et:ided  in  favour  of  their  inviolability,  and  the  noble  loni  expi 
the  application  of  the  re<lemption.m(mey  to  land  necessarily  deter 
tion.  •  Then  why  had  the  noble  lord  almndoned  tbe  principle 
The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  (lisborne)  said,  ''  Why  do  you  not 
redemption  to  occlesiustieal  corporation!!,  for  the  purpose  of  appl 
to  the  church  ?'*  WouKl  the  hon.  gentleiii.in  consent  to  that  propi 
consent  to  the  proposal,  that  the  land>tax  or  rent-chargo  should 
the  landed  ])roprietors  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  money  should 
ecclesiastical  corporation,  strictly  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  t 
mcnt  ?  If  he  were  not  prt^pared  to  say  so,  he  should  not  say.  that  t 
the  rent-charge  necessarily  iniplie<l  that  it  should  be  Teste«l  in  lar 
the  House  was  of  one  opinion  on  that  principle.  They  differed  nia 
intt>^rity  of  church  property ;  but  he  thought  there  was  no  dispute  o: 
He  heanl  with  pleasure  the  hon.  and  learned  f^entleinan  (Mr.  (VConi 
occasion,  putting  forwani  a  ])rineiple  of  much  importance,  and  in  the 
of  which  he  most  cordiallv  agreed — that  to  whomsoever  church-pr 
Olid  whatever  contn)l  the  legislature  might  have  over  it,  at  all  e 
proprietor  had  no  riglit  to  it  whatever.  The  government  had  mov 
that  etfcct — could  th(>y  now  evade  them?  They  had  all  aj^ree«l  on 
hud  claimed  for  parliaui<>nt  the  right  to  make  a  different  ajipropria 
same  time  they  admitted,  that  the  landlonl  >hould  jmy  the  full  unitji 
a  ri/^ht  to  exact  from  him  the  full  value  of  the  lithe,  makinsT  a  roasi 
for  the  expenses  of  c(»llection?  If  that  wore  the  case — if  it  did  n 
laixllord.  on  what  ])rinciple  could  they  ask  the  people  of  Enp^land  U 
nient  out  of  the  conxilidated  fund  ?     On  what  principle  wu8  it   tlu 
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expect  it  ?  In  the  pre-eDt  state  of  tithes  in  IreUDdf  it  was  possible  for  the  govframaat 
to  have  taken  one  of  three  courses.  Firstly,  it  was  possible  for  tbem  to  cooteod  for 
the  perfect  inviolability  of  church  property,  consenting  to  distribute  it  differeotlj.  If 
necessary,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  That  was  the  conrse  which  be,  and  those  who 
were  with  him,  would  wiski  to  see  adopted.  Secondly,  they  might  have  stated  distinetlj 
and  fairly  that,  after  making  everv  possible  enquiry,  tbej  thought  the  Establishment 
in  Ireland  was  too  amply  provided  for,  and  that  an  appropriation,  diflbrent  flrom 
the  present,  ought  to  take  place.  Such  was  the  course  suggested  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex.  The  third  course, — and  it  was  the  one  he  thought  would  hafe 
been  selected  by  the  government, — was,  to  have  stated,  that  thcj  were  not  in  actua- 
tion to  form  a  correct  opinion,  and  that  they  would  forbear  making  up  their  minds 
on  the  subject  until  the  report  of  the  eommbsion  of  enquiry  wis  before  them.  Sneb, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  the  most  fitting  course  they  could,  under  all  dreumttaueei, 
nave  adopted,  because,  as  was  truly  observed  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  Cam* 
bridge  a  few  evenings  ago,  it  would  savour  somewhat  of  an  Irish  course  olproeeedlng, 
if,  immediately  after  sending  out  a  commission  of  enquirr,  they  proceeded  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  to  which  that  enquiry  was  to  be  direetedt  without  haTing  the 
result  before  them.  What,  however,  was  the  eztraordinary  course  taken  bv'the 
government  ?  The  noble  lord,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  eoUeaffueii  dedand,  that  be 
was  perfectly  ready  to  meet  the  question — that  he  was  perfectnr  ready  to  act  on  the 
principle  of  the  147th  clause  in  the  bill  of  last  session.  What  f  the  noble  lordf  who 
only  three  nights  since  declared  he  was  not  certain  whether  there  was  Ukelj  to  bo 
any  surplus  fund  whatever  arising  firom  the  reduction  of  the  Irish  Chureh  Establish" 
ment,  but  should  it  turn  out  there  was  a  surplus,  that  it  should  be  api^ied  to  pnrpoasa 
of  a  strictly  moral  and  relifieus  character — could  it  be,  that  tfmt  same  noble  lovi 
was  the  person  who  declared  himself  ready,  nothing  new  having  oceumd  rinoa  hia 
former  declaration,  to  sanction  the  principle  of  the  147th  dbusa,  or  rather  of  a  now 
principle  going  fur  beyond  it,  admitting  tithes  as  Church  property,  and  yet  sanction* 
ing  their  application  to  a  completely  secular  pnrpoae?  [Lord  Althorp:  No,  not 
secular  purpose.]  Not  secular!  Did  the  noble  lord  mean  to  saj,  that  to  g^ve  40 
per  cent,  out  of  the  surplus  fund  to  the  Irish  landlords,  was  not  af^yfaw  it  to  a 
oecular  purpose  ?  Was  it  a  niioral  and  religious  purpose?  On  Mondav  erenhig  lasli 
the  noble  lord  told  the  llouse  he  was  not  sure  whether  there  would  be  anj  sorplna 
fund  whatever,  and  that,  should  it  be  found  to  exist,  until  the  report  of  the  oomssli* 
sioners  of  enquiry  was  presented,  he  could  not  make  np  bis  mind  as  to  its  apnropria* 
tion;  and  yet,  three  days  afterwards,  uninfluenced  bj  tiw  taont  of  one  oi  Dis  eol- 
leagues,  that  it  would  be  an  Irish  mode  of  dealing  wiUi  the  question,  6rst  to  Issao  a 
eonrimission  of  enquiry,  and  then,  before  that  enquirjr  eouU  take  pfaioa,  to  kgtdJalo 
upon  the  subjcHit  to  which  it  was  directed,  the  noble  lord  came  foru  and  deehvsd  ho 
bad  perfectly  mode  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  be  would  adopL  What  a  perfNl 
mockery  was  all  this  proceeding !  Here  was  the  act  of  last  ssssion  the  nobw  loid 
eeemed  desirous  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  it  on  the  lala  secretary  for  the  eoloaias| 
but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  lie  was  a  cooeenting  party  to  it,  and,  morsoser,  tho 
head  of  the  government  in  that  House  at  the  time  tt  was  introdneed.  It  was  tho 
noble  lonfs  own  act ;  the  147th  clause  was  struck  out  of  It;  mid  tiw  assent  of  another 
branch  of  the  legislature  was  thereby  eecnred.  But  what  said  the  mamhlof 
*^  Whereas  the  number  of  bishops  in  Ireland  may  he  oonfenlentlj  dlndnwied,  Mi 
the  revenues  of  certain  of  the  bishoprics,  as  well  as  the  said  annual  tai,  appllad  to 
the  building,  rebuilding,  and  repairing  of  churches,  and  other  soehliko  ewilssissflwl 
purposes,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  small  livinn,  and  to  saeh  other  pniposas  aa 
may  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  religion,  aod  the  efleisMj,  psrmaaeney,  and 
atability  of  the  United  Church  of  Englaiul  and  Ireland;**  and  then  It  was  profldaiL 
that  monies  should  be  advanced  for  building  ehurehea,  and  aflbetlng  tho  other  rsehaa 
objects.  Well,  that  act  of  parliament  pasoed  In  I83S,  tithsa  Imvlog  bean  aospsndad 
in  the  interval;  and,  without  a  shilling  which  thev  ooold  appfy  for  tho  adfanoOBMBft 
of  religion,  the  very  first  act  which  flofemment  bad  rscoario  to  was,  to  1^  hold  of 
the  first  dawning  of  an  appearance  ofa  fond,  and  appropriate  it  to  tho  Irish  landkfda* 
If  government  had  proposed  a  vote  of  pariiament  for  tho  parpoee  of  nixmdnf  iho 
wrongs  of  the  Irish  clergy,  if  the^  had  then  sanetlonad  tho  rsosmption  of  tliha,  ni 
the  appropriation  of  the  redemption  mooej  to  an  sealsrfasrieai  oerparation  for  Iho 
purposes  of  the  Church,  to  be  applied  In  the  pTchasa  of  bads* 
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Btances  and  in  such  proportions  as  that  corporation  should  think  fit,  not  forcing  tht 
money  into  the  market,  but  purchasing  land  gradually,  there  might  have  been  ioim 
hope  left  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  Taw  in  Ireland,  and  proriding  fur  the 
interests  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  while  they  went  on  in  their  preteot  eonrK, 
varying  their  own  acts  from  day  to  day,  saying,  on  the  first  day  of  a  week,  that  tbeir 
own  mmd  was  not  made  up  as  to  a  surphu,  and  of  course  not  prepared  to  deal  with 
it ;  that  if  such  a  fund  should  present  itself,  it  should  be  limited  to  moral  and  rriigioiii 
pur))oses ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  without  the  report  of  the  eomminioBer^ 
determining  the  existence  of  a  surplus,  and  conaenting  to  Apply  it  to  purposes  «o 
entirely  secular  as  to  make  up  the  contributions  of  the  Irish  landlord.  While  thft 
pursued  such  a  course  they  might,  no  donbt,  please  those  who  Bought  the  dettmdiw 
of  that  Church,  but  they  would  never  attract  the  confidence  of  any  aobcr-miaded 
body  worthy  to  exercise  legislative  functions,  far  less  secure  peace  and  tranqniUity 
in  Ireland.  He  could  not  disguise  from  the  House  his  opinion,  that  there  moM  be 
reasons  for  the  course  which  government  were  now  adopting,  which  did  not  appnr 
on  the  face  of  this  bill.  They  were  not  now  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  appropria- 
tion. As  he  said  before,  in  his  conscience  he  believed  that  the  late  commiaaoo  hal 
been  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  delusion.  The  noble  lord  had  in  fact  adnittrf 
to-night,  that  it  was  utterly  unnecessary  fur  any  pnrpose.  He  had  been  miidi 
by  an  <>xpressi()n  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  course  of  tnat  evening,  when,  in 
an  observation  of  an  hon.  member  to  the  effect  that  the  commission  was  ai 
ill-begotten,  and  of  consequence  short-lived,  he  replied,  that  it  hod  gone  its  foil 
lie  was  quite  disposed  to  believe  it  had  gone  its  full  time.  It  had  answered  fb* 
tempo*-ary  purp(>:ie  for  which  it  was  appointed,  and  without  doubt  nather  pariisoMM 
nor  the  country  would  hear  any  thing  more  about  it.  He  hoped,  however,  ibf 
peojile  of  England  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  its  appointment  oftnd 
to  protest  against  the  principle  on  which  it  issncNi.  He  hoped  that  the  peonletf 
Flngland  would  never  consent  to  sever  the  principle  of  the  Irish  Church  RfimA- 
ment  from  that  of  England,  and  that,  while  consenting  to  erery  proper  rHmis 
their  Church,  they  would  contend  for  its  inviolability ;  and  above  all  that  thty  vhM 
strenuously,  at  the  same  time  constitutionally,  protest  against  the  appropriatioi  tf 
its  funds  to  purposes  other  than  those  for  whicn  they  were  originally  denscd.  Bi 
believed,  that  the  cause  of  the  vacillation  which  ministers  had  shown  on  this  ndJMt 
wa<  not  tliat  they  preferred  the  present  system  to  that  which  they  advoeatida 
February,  1S<U,  but  because  they  consideretl  it  more  likely  to  conciliate  the  volBrf 
those  on  whose  support  they  relied,  and  who  had  avowed  their  enmity  to  the  Irak 
Church.  Under  what  circumstances,  during  the  recess,  were  they  abont  toroaisa 
the  government  ?  He  could  not  but  smile  when  he  heard  the  hon.  gentlenaa  (Hk 
(jILsbornc)  talk  of  the  United  cabinet :  they  had  g^t  rid  of  all  the  clogs  and  fcttrisa 
the  operations  of  pfoveniment ;  the  course  was  now  quite  clear;  the  govemmeat  «■ 
unanimous ;  only  let  the  House  have  confidence  in  them ;  and  uen,  as  wiEil 
instruments,  tlioy  would  run  all  lengths  in  the  career  of  change.  There 
such  things  as  cabinet  councils,  he  knew,  held  in  Ireland ;  but  he  should  v«n 
wish  to  see  the  first  meeting  which  took  place  there  between  the  three  Irish  o 
the  Lord- lieutenant,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opp^i" 
(Mr.  Littleton).  The  iir«t  question  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  the  Chief  Sccnoif 
would  be,  ''  Have  you  brought  over  the  redemption  clauses  P  ^  lA>nl  WelMf 
would  doubtless  moreover  say,  *^I  directed  Anthonv  Blake  in  1824  to  suboiti* 
I^nl  Liverpool  my  views  upon  the  expediency  of  redeeming  tithes  by  the  pnrrhkf 
of  hind,  und  surely  my  suggestions  have  not  been  disregarded,*'  What.  tfcA 
would  the  Lonl  Chancellor  of  Ireland  say  to  the  commissioners?  His  Mnttlji 
government  had  announced  to  the  House,  that  thev  could  not  proceed  a  si^ElcfliBf 
without  local  information,  without  minute  and  detailed  local  enquiry;  aad^fstkiv 
.sclectcHi  I^nl  Brougham  to  be  one  of  the  commissionera  for  conducfimg  iki 
en(|uiry.  Now  he  begged  to  know  if  Lord  Brougham  ever,  in  the  coonrofha 
life,  hail  l)een  in  Ireland?  Then  why,  he  begged  to  know,  had  the  nameof  tbc 
nohic  lonl  iH'on  included  in  that  commission?  It  was  an  Irish  [ommaiiri 
re<|uiring  local  knowledge  of  Ireland  ;  nnd  yet  the  name  of  the  Lord  Chanedlv' 
England  was  |)lace<l  u])on  that  commission,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  ChaaeJ^ 
of  Ireland  omitted.  He  felt  it  the  more  necessary  to  vail  attention  to  *>»— 
stance,  when  he  recollected  that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  ^ho  at  tiba 
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moment  held  the  great  seal  in  Ireland,  hod  for  many  years  been  a  representative  of 
the  Dublin  University  in  that  House.  Such  an  omission  could  not  fail  to  susgest 
to  hon.  members  this  question :— Did  Lord  Plunkett  support  or  disapprove  oftbe 
measure  which  his  Majesty^s  advisers  had  tho'ight  proper  to  adopt  in  reference  to 
the  Church  of  Ireland?  It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  would  have  been  excluded  from  that  commission  on  any  other 
ffround  than  his  dissent  from  the  principle  which  that  motion  was  intended  to  carry 
uito  effect.  It  seemed,  that  there  were  three  questions  under  the  consideration  of 
government,  about  which  the  United  government  did  not  agree.  The  first  and  the 
^lef  one  was  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion  Bill.  Then  came  the  present  question. 
P*  Hear.*l  He  was  surprised  that  the  noble  lord  should  cheer  at  if  he  delighted  In 
uat  which  was  a  reproach  to  a  cabinet  claiming  the  merit  of  being  united.  Thia 
was  union  indeed.  [An  hon.  member:  The  Catholic  question.]  To  be  sure  these 
difiereuces  did  remind  them  of  old  times ;  on  the  Catholic  question  there  was  • 
difierence  of  opinion;  but  then  it  was  acknowledged — it  was  openly  avowed f  and 
they  inherited  their  lesson  from  whom? — the  government  of  1807.  But  here,  on 
•very  practical  measure  ministers  diflfered  one  with  another— on  the  question  of  the 
reduction  of  tithes — on  the  Church  commission— on  the  Coercion  Bill,tiiey  aU  held 
different  opinions,  or,  at  all  events,  different  shades  of  opinion.  There  weie  three 
ministers  for  Ireland— the  lord-lieutenant,  the  chancdlor,  and  the  secretary.  There 
were  three  measures — tithes,  church  commission,  coercion  bill;  on  these  thre«i 
measures  these  three  men  all  held  different  opinions,  and  yet  thev  had  an  united 
cabinet!  But  they  were  told  that,  within  these  few  dayS|  all  thinn  liad  been 
settled ;  that  they  formed  now  a  firm  and  compact  body,  agreed  on  pnneiplea — all 
bound  by  the  same  opinions.  He  did  not  believe  it  He  was  not  tatiafiea.  And 
when  he  looked  to  the  country — when  he  saw  the  rights  of  property  delivered  over 
io  Irehind  to  a  commission — when  he  saw  a  number  of  gentkroen  strolling  about 
ooUecting  information  as  to  the  relative  number  of  Catholics  and  Protestants— when 
he  found  rent- charges  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  tithes — when  he  saw  the  principle 
of  redemption,  so  heartily  avowed  last  session  bv  ministers,  now  cast  heedlettly  to 
the  winds— there  was,  indeed,  a  prospect  presentea  to  his  mind  much  better  ealculated 
to  depress  and  alarm,  than  to  encourage  and  support  it.  Without  the  least  heslt** 
tion,  he  took  upon  himself  to  affirm  that,  at  the  present  moment,  there  was  as  lUtk 
ehance  or  prospect  of  effecting  a  peaceable  and  satisfactory  cKtinction  of  tithes  as  at 
any  perio<l  within  his  recollection.  For  those  reasons,  then,  he  should  vote  against 
the  measure.  He  should  also  vote  against  it  as  most  improperly  interfering  with 
the  property  of  the  church,  without  &rly  meeting  tiie  question  of  appropiTalion. 
lastly,  he  should  vote  against  it,  because  he  thought  that  no  measure  Mthat  or  any 
other  important  kind  could  be  successfully  carried  into  efleet  in  the  hands  of  any 
Imt  a  united  government,  and  least  ohall  ooold  it  he  brought  into  full  operation  fay 
a  government  having  recently  sustained  such  a  loss  as  it  haid  sm^tained  in  the  persons 
Off  two  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  who  had  saeriflced  their  oflloes  to  thdr 
principles.  In  his  judgment,  nothing  could  allbrd  a  more  striking  Illustration  than 
the  present  condition  of  the  government  did  of  the  trutli— 4hat  a  double-minded 
eabioet,  like  a  double-minded  man,  must  of  necessity  be  ineflleleot  and  unstable  to 
sdl  its  operations. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  throughout  the  speech  which  the  House  had  Just 

lieard  from  the  right  hon.  baronet  he  had  looked  most  anxiously,  but  he  ImmI  lomd 

in  vain,  for  any  statement  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  w«Ndd  assert  the  rights 

of  property  in  reference  to  the  question  of  tithes.      How  did  tlie  right  hon. 

baronet  propose  to  collect  the  tithes?  And,  supposing  them  aetnally  eoUeetsdyhelMMl 

'  given  no  intimation  as  tothemodeinwhiobheuougbttheyoiighttobea|ipnipriated« 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  no  reluctance  to  state  that  he  should,  in  the  first  plaes^  desire 

^  to  see  tlie  law  carried  into  full  force ;  and  to  thU  extent,  hm  eoneiirrsd  wuh  the  noble 

I  Isrds,  that  he  would  lirect  the  force  of  the  government  in  order  to  eflfiset  the  eoUee* 

'  tioD  of  tithes ;  the  proceeds  of  it,  however,  he  should  desire  to  see  utpUtd  solely  to 

the  purposes  of  the  Church.    He  would  go  with  them  Sa  eoOeetiott,  bat  be  oljeeted 

to  their  mode  of  appropriation. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  replied,  the  committee  divided,  and  Mr.  Hsmo^  aneod* 
inent  was  negatived ;  the  committee  again  divided  on  tiw  o^giMl  nsolatfos— Ajii^ 
986 ;  Noes,  171 ;  minority,  64.    The  House  ^mb  ryiSBsd 
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Lord  Althorp  br  >ug1)t  up  doi-iimvnts  endorsed,  **  Papers  relating  to  the  st^c  cf 
Iivland/'  and  ufter  a  few  xninisteriul  explanations,  as  to  the  coune  inlended  to  be 
adopttnl,  movtxl  that  the  papers  be  printed. 

Mr.  O'Cunnell  denounced  the  intended  Coercion  Bill  as  an  insnlt  to  Ireland,  ind 
after  charging  ministers  with  inconsistency — in  bringing  in  a  mcvure  to  which  thr; 
had  been  recently  op|)oscd — moved  as  an  amendment,  ^'  That  the  docnmenu  joii 
presented  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  that  tliey  report  their  opiBMB 
thereupon  to  the  House." 

After  some  remarks  b}  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Henry  Graltan,  Mr.  0*Coinior,  aid 
Mr.  Uume, — 

Sib  Rouert  Pkel  statetl  that  he  found  himself  called  upon  verj  unezpeetedh  to 
give  a  vote  u{K>n  a  very  im|K)rtant  question.  He  had  not  the  least  expectation  ite 
the  papers  were  to  be  presiented  to-day,  and  therefore  the  muiion  of  the  boa.  nd 
learned  gentleman,  which  stood  upon  the  presentation  of  the  payiens  had  altogcdier 
taken  him  by  surprise.  Unprepared,  however,  as  he  was,  he  was  unwilling  to  e«iii« 
the  ditiivMilty ;  he  should  vote  against  the  appniutinent  of  a  committee,  and  »ta:e  bii 
reasons  for  doing  so.  lie  voted  for  the  measure  last  year  from  a  deep  gcnenl  coo- 
viction  that  some  such  measure  was  necessary,  and  he  had  nu  reason  to  believf  ito 
such  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  Ireland  as  to  warrant  the  raLoral  u 
the  measure,  if  he  voti>d  for  referring  the  subject  to  a  select  committee  on  tbcTife 
of  July,  to  make  the  enquiry  etlcctual  they  must  summon  persons  from  the  ab>K=i 
counties  of  Ireland.  But  to  commonce  such  an  enquiry  on  the  7th  of  July.  vocU 
he  tuntauKiunt  to  practically  njecting  the  bill.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  bill 
or  some  bill  of  the  kind,  was  necessary.  While,  therefore,  he  could  not,  oo  tbeMt 
hand,  consent  to  the  adoption  of  ^uch  a  bill  without  having  an  op|)ortunity  of  rrsi- 
ing  tiie  papers  upon  which  the  provisions  were  founded;  yet  he  <;onfes«^l  thit<« 
the  other  hand,  \w  could  not  consent  to  a  proposition  which  would  be  tantamuooi  D 
the  rejection  of  a  legislative  enactment  which,  upon  the  whole,  he  believed  ts  i> 
necessary  for  ensuring  the  peace  in  Ireland.  It  was  the  duty  of  \iii  Majf>tT*f  p- 
vennnent.  at  a  much  earlier  [KTi(Kl  this  session,  to  have  declared  their  intentioa«il 
respeit  to  the  re-enacting  this  bill.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  8aid,tha:c 
was  not  his  fault  that  this  motion  was  made  on  the  7th  of  July.  It  might  br  »; 
hut  as  its  adoption  woidd  be  to  postpone  the  measure,  he  could  not  a.«»cnt  to  it 
He  inu>t  also  say,  that  the  explanations  required  from  his  M^jesty*s  govenaitf 
were  those  which  a  Select  Committee  could  not  give.  The  gOTemm-  ot  oaghiX' 
to  leave  the  House  in  doubt  as  to  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  executive  ffonft- 
uient  in  Ir^^land,  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  law.  WhsiM 
^a^^  in  the  papers  before  him  left  him  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  had  been  tbeopiBia 
of  tlie  Marquess  Wellesley  at  no  distant  period,  that  the  renewal  of  the  Coereiiii 
Aet  in  irs  integrity  was  necessary  to  the  security  of  life  and  ensuring  thesupm? 
of  the  law.  On  the  iJth  of  April,  1834,  he  foniMl  in  the  co]iies  of  the  d<»paRfi0 
])riiited  on  tlieir  table  tlie  following  wonls : — **  These  disturbances  have  bed  (■ 
every  instance  excited  and  inflamed  by  the  ogitation  of  the  combined  prt»jectf  fcrD* 
abolition  of  tithes,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Union  with  Great  Britain.  1  cK'*' 
employ  words  of  sutlleient  >trength  to  express  my  solicitude  that  hu  M»<stJ**|^ 
vernnient  should  fix  the  dei')ie>t  attention  on  the  intimate  cH>nnesion,  roairkcdV~d> 
stroii;^f>t  ehiiructers  in  all  tliese  transactions,  between  the  system  nf  agitatina^ 
its  inevitable  couNiMpience,  the  syNtern  of  combination,  leailinfi^  to  violence  and  J^ 
riige;  they  are,  in>epanihly,  cau<e  and  effect.  Nor  can  I  (after  the  most  attflO* 
con>i(leration  of  the  dre:idful  seene<  passing  under  my  view),  bv  anr  effort  «f  i? 
un(ler>tan(iin^,  sepanite  one  from  the  other  in  that  unbroken  chain  of  ioditfub^ 

connexion.''      If  he  searched  throu*;!)  the  English  langua^^e and  the  3tfsi^p^ 

Wflle>ley  had  once  lH*en  a  great  niast<*r  of  that  language — it  would  be  irapcM^bi' ' 
find  stron<;er  wonN  than  tho.He  in  which  tliat  noble  loni  had  expivsscd  his  opiv* 
tliat  ])ri>dial  violence  wa<  in>eparahly  connected  with  political  agitation.  He**** 
look  at  another  of  the  documents,  being  the  answer  to  the  two  queatkias  patvi* 
ins{>ectors  of  police,  as  to  whether  the  state  of  their  districts  denuuidad  iki      ^ 
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of  I  he  act,  and  if  any  amendmeDt  would  be  required  od  iu  nnairal.  Tteiwwtrif 
the  iasnectora  nat  unanimnus  u  to  the  neeesiitr  of  lh«  reoeml  i  ud  ou  at  then 
(Mr.  Warbiirton)  sliited,  that  no  ameailment  at  all  «u  neceuaiy.  In  tbU,  baMld,  all 
Ibe  inapectora  were  uueuimous,  and  Lord  Wellcsley,  on  the  ISth  of  April,  in  hla  d*> 
spaleh  to  the  ^vemment,  added  these  wards: — 

M;  Lord— 1  have  tlie  honour  to  enclose,  for  the  onmldenUion  of  hll  M^eitj^ 
goTemmcnt,  llie  replies  oftheproTiDcialintpeclontoKqiicstloD  whichlpropMcd  W 
Ihera,  respcctini;  the  renewal  of  the  act  for  the  more  etfbctnal  mpprenioii  of  loeal  dli- 
turbunces  in  Ireland,  which,  if  not  renewed,  will  expire  In  the  ttianti)  of  Anput,  1M4. 

Your  Lordship  will  observe  that  their  ojiIdIou  is  aouiimoiulyiiMlpaweifulljglTVi 
in  favour  of  the  reiiewd  of  that  act.  - 

h  is  NUperflunus  for  me  to  add  ni,v  entire  approbation  of  the  opinloiu  whleb  ikg^ 
have  expressed,  and  my  most  anxious  desire  tJULt  the  act  may  be  renewed. 
He  knew  something  of  Lord  Wellesley ;  lie  iiod  tiic  huuuur  ^itd  sulisfiictiao  uf  wrr- 
ia^  under  him  in  an  o'.Bcinl  situation,  whcrf  lie  sloml  upon  close  and  inliiuate  coo- 
nexion  with  him,  when  Lord  Wellealey  was  Lord- lieu  tenant,  and  he  wu  cbief  teer*> 
tarj  for  Ireland ;  ami  no  man  could  have  hail  better  means  of  judpng  whMhv  Ui 
opinion  on  siieh  a  subject  was  lilieiy  to  be  tightly  furnieil  aad  lightly  changed.  "~ 
ing  aware  that  Lord  Wellesley  wan  very  careful  in  furtuing,  and  Bnn  ii  '~ 

hit  opininn,  he  must  say,  ihat  lie  never  board  any  thing  with  greater  siuinw  h^b 
the  statement  which  had  been  made  as  to-  ihe  change  of  the  noble  lord*!  liewa,  Is. 
the  month  of  June.  That  he  who  wrote  those  lellerdofrhe  iJJth  and  ISth  of  Aprils 
could  on  the  18th  of  June  have  written  anotlior,  recommending  a  totally  dlflbnot, 
course  upiin  the  same  question,  was  utterly  beyond  hit  power  of  oumprebenMH^  Fw 
Lord  W<.')le»ley  to  take  such  a  coarse,  wlien  one  reoaUed  to  mind  (be  timm  ■■'^ 
flrmncu  of  his'  (tolicy  in  India  1  lie  sbwild  deeply  regret  indaid,  that  the  ebalav 
ecenes  of  the  career  of  such  a  statesmati  hliould  be  mufcad  by  anefa  Tadlbriwi  aal 
indecision.  For  the  honour  of  Lord  Weliinlcy  explanation  waa  due.  AithatMibla 
lord  was  intrusted  with  the  retpoiuible  govomiQent  of  Ireland  and  the  gi)ardlaiulli|^ 
of  her  peace,  they  had  a  right  Eo  know  whv  it  wai  tliat  thoy  found  him  involved  i^ 
these  coutradictions,  which  he  (Sir  Roberi  Teel)  was  uowUling  to  bvlieve  wvre  bift. 
own.  There  were  reasons,  also,  of  a  higher  constdenition.  which  demandcid  iblt' 
auch  imputaiiuns  upon  a  public  funetionory  should  be  removed  or  cxplainol.  U^l 
on  the  18th  of  June,  Lord  Wellesley  had  come  to  the  opinion  that  it  WDpoHibK 
to  seiiarate  political  agitali'in  from  predial  violence,  after  having  d«i'hinid  w 
tangiiii^e  so  strong  on  the  IBth  of  April  that  they  were  in«eparably  CooMela^ 
parliament  ought  to  know  the  ground!  upon  wbieb  ibat  ohange  of  niiotoa  had  baM 
come  to.  For  although  Lord  Wellesley  might  be  pnparad  to  take  tM  raapOBalbllHft 
of  governing  Ireland  without  the  Coercion  Act,  tlie  Uouaa  shwild,  at  Unt,  knon 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  bad  come  lu  bis  resolntiim,  before  Ibay  IMMWl  MB- 
fidence  in  a  judgment  which,  upon  the  face  of  iraoaMtieiM,  appaarad  to  ba  a^ 
unstable,  lie  would  say  to  the  govenukeot  at  bona,  that  they  took  npM  tb«D* 
aelvcs  a  heavy  respimsihility  for  thdr  part  in  tba  proaeadiBg.  Whall  vbad  tbn 
found  the  Lord -lieutenant  urging  the  reneira]  of  tba  aol  Is  the  latter  end  tt  Apri(r 
1  lenns,   but  searching  the  langnan  r     "    '   '  ----_•.•. 

re— what 


strong  desire  for  the  oiloption  of  that  n  . __.  ^._   _  .  ._ 

giving  notice  of  their  intention  to  parliament  unlil  the  Sod  of  Jl^F    What  haA 
passed  between  ihem  and  the  Irish  goTemment  during  that  intwnlf    Had  aot  Oq    [ 
Ilouse  a  Tijtht  to  some  explanation*  upon  ihia  hcadf    Vlth  tnA  an  ooiaion  MMm 
tained  by  the  liead  of  Ihe  Irish  govemiiMat,  Mwh  •  eoona  a*  that  wUdi  had  baa^   < 
pursued  towards  him  nm«t  naturally  have  tlwa&et  of  panljniaf  all  gowfamat  1«  ^ 
that  cnuntr*.  and  divcKling  it  of  the  energy  indjapanaaaly  nqidrad  tn  tha  rir—      ' 
atauees  uf  the  tiroes,     lie  felt  thaw  con^enliuM  pewarfull*  ar|^  fua  la  aaU  Ih^  J 
iovesiiguiion,  if  the  necessary  infonnatlno  ibonld  M  wilbhud  aim  tba  Howai  bi( 
he  ditfered  from  the  bun.  uid  laaraad  aiemhv  a*  to  tha  propeiaij  at  igfit^ 
■elect  committee  1  and  no  leraptmyadtantaM  ibaaldiaduoaUn  tawmpeita 
position  that  in  his  deliberate  iudgnwat  eoidd  1«h1  to  no  mad  reaolL    At  tbai 
time  he  admitted  the  Justice  of  the  boo.  and  taaraod  naunUD'a  eempUat*  ol 
treatment  be  hud  personally  recei*«d,  and  not  oae  word  should  the  hoo.  and  lea 
gentleman  hear  from  bim  in  abaUoiMitof  the  josl  indignation  which  b«  hod  ripn 
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What  irai  the  situation  in  nhbh  Ihe  hoQ.  and  learned  gvtitin 

fnvefDmeot?     On  the  Brjt  day  of  thu  session  Ihe  gofFmmini 
ing'a  moiiih  vihlvk  he  would  lukc  the  librrrf  l.ii  riMil  w  tlM  Hut 

iimJ«  to  say : — "  To  the  practices  nliich  have  bmni  iiiotl  lo  pioi 

the  SiHte.  »nd  mutual  dUtrust  and  tininiotJIjrlMtn'MiithtpanpliiaftlMlva  a 
it  cliiefly  to  be  attributed  the  spirit  of  iosubonliuHtiuo.  wbioli.  tbuugb  for  llw  pi 
in  B  great  degree  cnatrolicd  bj  the  [lower  uf  llic  law,  liu  bvMi  Init  (on  prmftiMc  ia 
UMuy  instaoces.  To  none  more  than  to  the  d(>liul*<)  iniiruiamU  of  tl«*  iciMIin 
thus  perniciou.tlj  excited.  i<  the  coolinuancc  of  tuch  aipirit  pnaiuet]**  nt  ilivwiM 
niinoiia  con^uences ;  and  the  united  aud  vigurotu  eicrtioo*  of  tlic  \njal  Mid  «ill> 
affected,  in  aid  of  the  eoverameot,  are  inifwrioual^  nvjuiivd  lopul  sd  vndta  a*ji(w 
of  excitcnienl  and  Ti<ilence,  which,  while  it  eontluuoa,  ii  ilnitruclltn  of  Uw  para  if 
societ]',  nnd,  if  successful,  cnuBt  inevitably  jirorc  fatal  to  lb«  powor  ■ad  •afMjr  tJ'ir 
Uui  ted  Kingdom."  These  were  the  won)- of  liU  NLgoity'i  i&iniders.  Tbcy^tiKJ 
the  king  tu  speak  to  them ;  aad  who  could  dnulil  ihHl  thry  w«r«  puiatal  ai  lb*  W. 
and  learned  member  ?  He  thought  it  at  the  lime  denigsiocy  to  Um  lUfalni  «f  ik* 
Crown,  aud  calculated  unduly  to  raise  that  indiviilual  iiilti  impurlaaev.  WovAt 
ministers  who  put  that  speech  into  the  month  of  lh«  kin^,  wliii  •»!).  lh«  "  Tn  ihi 
practices  whicli  haie  b^n  used  lu  produco  disaffection  to  ih»  St«l4%  u*l  taiitMlJJa- 
(rust  and  animosity  between  the  people  of  the  two  counlrin,  iachicBylslwanrilmri 
the  spirit  of  insiib'irdinalion,"— were  those  mluiiten  the  aanw  wbo  !■■>«  m*  m 
connexion  between  pidiilcul  ugilaiion,  and  tjie  "  vplrilof  in*ubanUuatiaa f "  tf  w 
what  ntiisl  be  the  feelings  of  tliose  Uytl  and  well-AflfacIrd  perMiM  )n  Irrtanrf  •!■■ 
united  and  vi^rous  en crti on »  the  |;iiv«rnmcni  had  impeiinuily  invakMl  oa  tktiM 
ihy  of  the  session,  when  ihcy  found  on  tlie  UOlh  of  Jutur  lli»*MNe  bon.  aMrikmri 
gentleman,  who  had  been  then  pointed  out  to  thKmai  an  ofajoel  of  mjralrfiwfqKafeltfMb 
■eluctcil  lo  receive  the  confldcntiNl  commuoiejiianii  of  lh»  Mn«  fotmnoMmxl  Aai 
what  must  be  the  levlingH  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  blHi*«ir,  ofeMi  b«  fcnJ  , 
that  the  commuoii'siion  niade  lo  him  to  cooi'iliato  hU  tupfiun  hail  ooljr  tlie  Atf  ^ 
misleading  him!  When  it  wan  found  that  ttu  Lnrd-liculinanl  ftn  Use  oacnJr.tiri 
Ihe  loyal  and  well-affecl«l  people  at,  Iho  other  side,  all  cunearml  wirh  iha  i^ 
not  long  ago  expressed  by  the  ministers,  that  thi»  meaMir 

it  vat  afterwards  found  thai  ibis  Halted  opinion  ira»  doI  I»  txi  aotcd  upon,  Ik  wwU    ' 
put  it  to  any  genllenun  conTersant  with  tlin  afTaini  of  Ireland,  ur  iif  any  odMrowaBr-   | 
tu  suy,  wiielher  any  eovemmeni  could  expcel  to  serurc  to  tiaolf  itui  en-qwrada*  d   I 
the  loyal  and  well-a^cted.  or  the  respect  and  tonfidenvit  uf  any  portiua  ij  Um  pfv 
lailon  in  ihul  |>art  of  the  empire  ?  ' 

Lard  StoriDont  thought  it  right  thai  tlic  eotinlry  sbmikl  be  tofonned  atM  it  ■>  • 
that  had  occurred  lo  induce  Lord  Weliesley  to  change  hi>  (uatimeaM,  llr*l  h*t*nl  J 
tho  IHtb  uf  April  and  the  -JOth  of  June,  and  a^iii,  betnivii  the  SOth  of  Joaaarf  \ 
the  present  d:ite,  the  7ili  of  July,  lie  thought,  Iti  Jnsliee  tn  kII  pMtk*.  M  btb" 
and  papers  lending  tu  throw  any  light  upon  tills  ouriout  nibjnft  slMMhl  b*  [n  ■!■»<■  J 
Lord  Alihurp  siattit,  that  it  would  b«  {wrfwlly  laijmMibla  tn  nurv  on  aaj  foiit^-  ^ 
meat  without  private  correapondt-ncc  taking  place  between  publ(o  fi>Dcti<Macir>.  ^  I 
that  such  correspondence  could  not  be  laid  un  the  table  U  auy  ttm«  it  inA  M 
called  for.  ,  »«¥- 

Sir  Riiben  Peel  felt  himself  impressed  wlvh  the  noe«*>lty  of  making  a  frw  i^  ■!'» 
tions,  if  only  out  of  justice  to  Lord  Wellenlay,  who  wa*  loisMl  up  in  ibeit  dfafM* 
If  Dorresvundeoce  on  public  matters  ronld  always  be  itipprE*s(id  bj  ainplj  mdifmt 
them  with  the  word  "private,"  licre  would  be  a  ver^  tiiuple  wjiy  idu  wooiaM^ 
all  enquiry.  He  trusted  in  the  present  cMa,  that  m  Justin*  tn  tbe  l.iiiJ  llet^iir^ 
of  Ireland  hii  Majesty's  ministers  would  see  (he  neeosity  (or  th>  prodoctMa  rf  W 
eorrptpondence  which  had  been  demanded.  He  had  just  sent  (or  \bm  nrwtid  fa|» 
relative  lo  Kilraainhaoi  hospital,  and  he  tbwe  found  coulaa  iif  Mov*  viikb  ta> 
every  internal  evidence  of  having  nriginally  been  uf  a  pnvata  natur*.  Tbev*  •* 
one  for  instance,  ending  "  In  haste,  ever,  my  di-ar  Elli«^  xrrj  iraly  Yours."  .V* 
that  was  very  like  a  friendly  private  lelt«r.  Tberv  waa  anvlbcr  eaually  tnr^  ba- 
aing "  Dear  E3lice,"  yet  all  thcso  letien  had  been  producvd  wiibout  ibe  rf^K* 
hesitation. 

Mr.  Kllice  begged  to  eiplaln,  that  all  the  letters  In  qimUua  IumI  boa  mMM 
with  consent  of  llie  parti**. 


IhaniiahN 


«  nriaing  out  oT  Lord  Alttaorp'i  nwtiin  for  Imts  to  brine  U  s  bOI  ta 
iDd  the  Srd  Williun  IV.  c.  4,— an  Aot  f*r  the  BoppreMioe  oT  Lioed 
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Sir  Robert  Feci  exeUimed,  ■■  That  will  quitautlcTrDMl"  H*  had  md  what  tfa* 
noble  marqueu  bud  writteo  on  tha  ISib  of  April.  He  bad  beard  what  Iba  nobla 
iDar([ueM'«  opinion  wot  upon  the  Tth  of  Jul;;  but  he  wai  told  ihat  od  the  SOth  of 
Juoe  the  noble  marquess  held  a  ilifierent  opinion.  Tbef  bad  Lotd  Welletlej'a  (>^iiOB 
in  fitTQur  of  the  renewal  of  the  act  Thej  asked  for  hia  opinion  againat  Itl  Wanld 
they  refer  to  the  Marquess  Wellesle;,  aitd  a*k  hitn  if  b«  hwl  any  otjaetion  to  tba 
production  of  that  part  of  hia  correspondence  with  the  right  hon.  aeentary  wUah 
DHEhl  bear  upon  this  point? 

Mr.  Ellice  had  only  made  the  statement  reapecting  the  pnUUiad  letten  as  a  Jnatf- 
ficaticn  of  himself. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  amendment  WW  negatltad  by  I W  to  79;  molarity  BSt 
and  the  original  motion  agreed  to. 

Jolt  18, 18M. 

In  the  debate  ni 
renew  and  amend  tl 
Disturbances  in  Ireland, - 

Sib  Ronaar  PiGLsaidi  that  Uie  qneadmi  at  present  ODdw  tbeoonaidaratloaaf  tka 
House  was,  whMher  the  bill  which  was  la«t  wasion  naaaed  by  a  large  inajotl^,  ud 
was  then  considered  essential  for  the  protection  of  Ulb  aod  pro|MrtT  u  Irdasdi  ' 
ahould  be  renewed  with  certain  modification*,  the  efKKt  of  whiah  woiud  be  to  iMVt 
the  law  in  force  which  was  directed  against  the  inferior  ioatniBianta(ifagitelloa,Bid 
to  omit  Ihat  part  of  it  which  was  directed  afcaiost  thoea  who  ware aappoaadlo bath* 
chief  causes  of  the  disorders  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  namely,  thoao  who  ••- 
eoiiraged  systematic  agitation  f  He  should  re)oica  aa  nuuh  aa.any  man  oonl^  at 
any  opitortuoity  of  restoring  the  operation  of  tfae  ordlnuy  law  in  Ireland.  H* 
thought,  that  any  departure  from  the  ordinary  law,  by  tba  a^tplicatloo  ot  anerda^ 
was  a  great  evil  in  itself,  and  he  could  refer  wtui  eenfldaDM  to  bli  niiiform  course  In 
Inilond  wIkh  the  Insurrection  act  was  in  forca,  to  prore,  that  no  mini  over  oppo^wd 
more  strenuously  ihe  practical  application  of  that  aet,  bowerer  eaili'il  f<ir  by  local 
authoritieii,  than  he  did,  from  a  conviction  that  theadminlttrationot-jiicli  stimulants 
hod  a  toniiency  lo  pnralyie  the  operation  of  (he  ordinary  law.  Tlie  unefiliin  wa», 
whethiTtluMli^tiirtMnces  which  pnTailedin'Irelaod,  the  lyatem  of  nocturnal  outrage, 
were  or  were  not  connected  with  the  ayttam  oifpditieal  agitatSonF  If  no  ^iich  con- 
neiion  existed,  ihut  doubtleu  was  a  good  reaeon  fiir  omitUnit  tb«  clauses  in  the 
Ciierciua  bill  which  were  directed  against  politieal^[iMtlon;  bntlf,  on  lliocoulmry, 
agitation  and  disturbance  rUM  in  the  rtlatioa  of  eanaa  and  oflut — if  tho  syitcm  of 
nocturnal  outrage  were  connected  with  polilleal  agitation  tbao  Arrc  could  be  oo 
honest  justification  fur  Ihat  House  tying  tba  knot  roood  tba  Bed.  of  llie  inferior 
instrii<ncnls,  and  pcnnilliog  the  abellora  and  advocatoaitfpolitiaal  agitation  to  ««->]>■ 
untnuclKd.  His  own  opinion,  formed  on  cipaiienea  and  raaaotdng,  wni,  that  thrra 
ciiskil  fin  intimate  connexion  between  political  agilMiaa aod  dirtaAance.  Thu  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin  said,  llwt  iImmo  penona  WON  wiOBg  who  supposed 
thai  pnljticul  agitation  was  the  ean*e  oC— bowmdd  notcall  Aam  prodlal  diiturb- 
«ni'e>.  but — the  atrocious  crimes  which  war*  patpatiataJ  In  Ireland.  Tbo  hon. 
nx'iulicr  cunirndid,  (liat  the  more  political  agitallon  pmailcd,  tba  ^rraler  was  the 
SLTKiltv  against  local  disturbances.  Ue  stood  forward  aa  ibe  doCaiidcr  of  political 
atciiatii'm  on  that  ground.  Wliatwere  lobe  the •MUaataarpoUdealuiuiioDF  The 
hi'U.  member  refoi  red  to  the  effect  of  agitation  on  tba  npaU  of  tba  Boman  O&thulio 
disni)>liti<'s,  and  alluded  to  a  letter  which  be  wrota  In  ISM,  aad  which  had  a 
leiKl.'iicy  to  rejircss  tocul  disturbance*.  Ho  would  admil,  Ibat  thi  hon.  member's 
interlrrenre  might  produce  a  temporair  aftet  of  tbat  imtliv^oa,  but  wai  a 
ppi'iiiuiienl  system  of  political  agitation  (o  ba  introdiwad  lalo  IrJanJ  u  iisrt  of  ihe 
ordinary  govcrtinicnl,  for  the  pnrpoao  of  enabling  Ibaao  «bo  prcnidrd  oicr  Ihe 
BgitDiion  lo  coniml  itt  Ha  did  not  mean  to  dtnjrtba  hJoanw  wliich  the  btm. 
K.vmber  and  other*  possessed,  wbo  wielded  ld|^17  IMMaa  at  |ril>'sical  power  In 
irebind,  to  repress  local  disturbaocca.  Look,  bowavar,  lo  tblJIMiftucnofs  lo  which 
siit-h  a  system  must  lead.  He  had  himadf  beatd  tba  bos.  mimbarboan  n  hundred 
limes,  that  it  was  owing  to  his  power  of  InqJatltag  obadloBOi  to  Mi  wiilin,  that  tha 
iDcosure  for  the  removal  of  Roman  OatboUe  dlmUflttaa  WW  IntfM  aboul.  Might 
lie  not,  when  his  system  should  ba  <my  artihaiti^iff^yblifw  toeflcotatwtnaf 
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ahjitvt,  wliicli  he  still  avowpil— namel}'.  ibo  repeal  of  iho  Tnton?  BhoaU  t>n 
piiribu^u  temnuriry  \ieart — •IiouM  Ihcy  purrtiiwo  IrlnpamiT  fiuiievmtier ~frymtiea\ 
•gltilloti  and  iR(]ivi<ItiBl  triin«,  dI  llio  expense  of  cnin^  ■<>  *^  l>"<>-  luMiilvrtW 
power  of  ullimatel;  lieingabk,  by  working  on  thf  pHjalcat  (otvr  of  li'i*  einatr7«ra. 
Id  e(Ft«t  thescparafion  of  the  empire?  TTiK  be  Riiiiil  My,  wittiwii  wbliln^  la  ban 
the  feelings  ofanv  iniiifjduiil,  nas  The  condi»icin  which  he  h*d  drawn  fran  biiii- 
porienre  and  knoiTledg«  of  Ireland,  and  lie  found  Cliai  n>odni)i«i  (urliffnl  I17  cvrr; 
(Incuinent  which  the  executive  eoTemnien I  had  pnnliici-d  up'ii  llie  pnwtil  mMtiM 
Th»  K'"'emment  asked  the  Uuuge  to  psw  a  liitl  foiiniliil  apon  dneumrMt.  tir 
refermi  lo  the  documents,  and  he  fotttid  every  one  of  thnn  roadiwln  ts  fk*iMr<f 
the  retention  of  the  clauses  which  it  was  propoud  lo  omit.  All  autbnritT.  Owo  *• 
luwtwl  to  the  hig^hest — from  Ihe  constable  whom  tntnltlcn  (lad  eaiMnil«4,  I*  ll* 
king  a\ioa  Iho  throne — all  authority,  wilhoul  rxcoption,  conc^UtTtnl  in  lliia  ■ixt  k^n  ai 
that  the  gygiem  of  political  Bgilulioa  and  local  ouIniEC  were  ituet«(abk-  Vuin 
Ihtwe  uircnmitsuces,  it  was  a  muckerj  anil  hi  net  of  i^ju»li««  to  Mrikc  M  iIk  ai 
without  nicdag  at  the  nobler  and  mure  powerful  nbjeel.  On  Ihla  ueowtim,  h#  wiaU 
rely  upon  no  liecliunician.  AU  he  mkcd  for  wni,  that  tho  Umu*  ■rould  mal  kin 
ibt  patient  alteniion  fur  a  fowminutei,  and  he  would  undennkc  U>  vslaUittl  ttAt 
cnnvicUon  of  every  impartial  man,  that  a»  hr  ki  evideture  cuiild  be  relM  ii|«9a— i* 
far  u  the  o|>inioD  of  the  IndlvidnaU  who  wore  rntponaiblr  lor  Ch»  gq»irwwl  *l 
Irehnd  uuiild  be  relied  on— the  rfneiral  of  tile  t'oereina  net  wax  oufvmryttrne 
double  purpose  of  euppressiii/  political  agitation  and  Bf^rtait  itiviurintHML  Ut 
would  not  quote  the  opinion  of  ibe  gentlemen  who  htui  beea  coniallnl  bj  Uw  Lad- 
lieu  tcnaiit ;  it  niuit  beadn.illcd,  that  their  opinion  k%*  c^nc-umiRl  aai)  e«arJai<iv  li 
Ikvoiir  of  tb»  extension  of  the  hil!  lu  jwilitletil  utietiee*.  lie  came  fin<  la  llieaidalni 
of  Ilia  right  hon.  friend,  the  EctrrcUry  far  In^land.  lIvwitBasLot  (.a  tbaflntibrtllk* 
•essioo,  when  he  hod  jnst  returnod  froiB  Ireland,  lhl«  «mph«lk  miiHilJwi  ■  "  !)■*« 
think  that  ixiliiical  agitation  is  connected  with  noptumnl  oulrsfra  f"  Ufa  r^aWW. 
frienil'H  answer  was  as  follows: — "The  lion.  incmUThiUUBkrf,  vhetltrr  |NilitioiIan> 
tniionbii;  tended  to  increase  outnt)^  and  iTimeiu  Ireland!*  1  ihtiifc  llw iMapap  im 
at  iimiiy  public  meetings  in  Ireland  has  teniled  >ery  rkicIi  tu  (ti(«urt|n  HMofi  W 
liisiibciiipTicc  lo  the  laws,  and  l.>  rndanger  tho  weil-boiog  of  n>i:int]r  llwlf.  Barf^ 
ln'cn  linked  for  my  opinion,  I  do  not  hcsiuic  tn  avow  il."  f"*  Hew,"  fram  Mr.  U- 
tleton  ]  He  wbb  dad  lo  hear  his  rij(lit  hon,  friend  acloowWdpe  Ibe  eomcfa^rf 
tiie  cjuolation  which  he  had  reuil.  Thai  wa«  ihe  swond  >.tpp  in  hia  af^inxw.  Ha 
now  came  lo  the  opinion  of  the  Lord -Kou  ten  am.  and  id  o«tVr  that  ihcMlUip 
might  be  matter  of  nwurd  in  a  corrected  form,  he  mutt  IrouUe  (lie  llimaa  hy  r^ 
ing  the  o|>iiiion  of  that  high  authority,  who  vim  mainly  riMpnmllJv  Tw  t3m  tnm- 
quillity  of  Iri-land.  I'he  Lnrd-II(iulc»anI  Itsteil,  that  "  Ttiewt  dlfturianoM  bn 
lH\'n  in  every  instance  excited  and  inflanioilby  theagilntionuf  IhcecnttM— l|inji«» 
for  the  Hhnlliioii  of  lilhen.  and  the  destruction  of  the  Cnion  wHh  tinU  Bnnla^  I 
oAo nut  employ  wnrds  of  Autfldenl  strength  ioexiir«»iiiy«x>Ucltui1*lbal  hbU^ailii 
government  should  fix  the  deepexl  nttenilnn  nn  tho  intitnair  mninnkiti,  naiM  V 
thoMrungest  ehuraciers  lu  all  these  I raniartioni,  between  tlie  ayvtm  «t  t^uaai 
and  it9  inevitable  coosequfnee.  Ihe  system  of  oomblnailnn,  lradtii|r  tv  tiabarcvl 
outrage :  they  arc,  inirpnrahly,  c«uw  and  rlTecl ;  nor  caa  I,  afl«r  Ihe  omm  altMliw 
,,._.-         r  .,     Ji^adful  1     - '  ' ?   -   .  ..  —    .    .  — 

e  one  frt 

»  the  third  Mage.  Tlit  fourth  Hage  wtinli)  be  the 
nii'mlxTH  of  the  government  (  andhcrehe  wo*  entitled  to  elaim  lb*  atrtbari^rft^ 
out  of  thirteen  (jentlemen  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  It  «u  atiMt  a|a(B>0  ■> 
enact  a  law^dirertnl  ttgaliint  poliiieal  adtutlun,  lie  calle<l  fxr  on  dWIauu*  ^» 
dividual  lentimentii  on  ihe  part  of  his  Majedtf'o  rMpotiiiblr  adtlMtn;  bnl  tWa''* 
Chaneellur  of  the  Exeheniier  hftd  viiluntarily  italed,  thai  out  of  a  rsblDrt  inariwliy 
of  thirteen  persnun,  tSve  tliuiight  the  einuses  agaiuil  T">l>llcal  agitation  wnv  f^Bvov- 
vary.  I'lic  remaining  eight,  tbenifore.  were  of  opinion  thai  Ihe  law  vtif^i  1*  k> 
renewed  in  nil  it*  integrity.  Thiia  to  ih*  millurity  of  ilic  Ijiml-l^c^Hiimnt  «Mk 
be  added  that  of  the  resfioniiibte  odvisiTii  of  Ibe  ('ro»  n.  Up  had  now  airieed  il  i'' 
lopof  ihc  p,\rani1d,  with  tlieempilnn  ofoiieitip— ibrbistHil  ntiiharii*  laibeMa^ 
—(but  I'f  hi>  Mujetty.  On  the  Kmi  dnjrf  ihrrri'iTii  ^j  llt-ailTtin  nf  bii  l»iw*n 
ilicse  words  were  inserted  in  the  apereh  whicb  bis  Slajmtv  deUnral  m  fari^^i 
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snrrnEssioN  of  distitrbances  obeland).         m 

_"  Tn  the  praclicM  wliich  baTo  been  used  to  prodooe  iJtaOtt^oa  to  tfae  •tola,  ul 
mutual  distrust  and  animosit;  bctweeu  tlie  peoplB  of  tho  twa  coaotriet,  it  ehiatj  Ik 
'  be  aiiribut«d  i\k  npirit  of  insubunii nation,  whieii,  though  fur  the  preMat  in  >  grwrt 
<lL-grce  controlled  b;  tlie  power  of  the  law,  has  been  but  too  pMtteptiUe  in  num 
instances.  To  none  more  thnn  to  the  ileliided  ingirument*  of  the  agitmtloi)  thM 
peruiuiauslj  eicited  is  the  conlinnauL-e  of  such  A  spirit  productive  of  the  moil  rnlnou 
COD  sequences ;  and  the  united  and  vigorou*  exertions  of  the  lojal  and  well-iflbetad 
in  aid  of  the  government  are  imperioustj  required  to  put  an  end  to  a  ^atam  of 
eicilement  and  violenre  which,  while  it  eontinaet,  is  deitnictiTe  of  the  peace  of 
society,  and,  if  successful,  must  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  the  power  andsafetj  of  tbl 
United  Kin^lnm."  The  king,  in  that  pasMge,  not  only  in  the  eapael^  of  tta 
highest  executive  authority,  claimed  the  inpport  and  protection  of  the  law,  but  fn 
the  milder  and  more  benigii  character  ofthedupenser  of  mercy,  ealled  on  parUaiMBt 
to  interfere,  in  order  to  protect  the  deluded  instmmenti  of  a^tation  hum  the  eOMW 
qiiencc^  which  must  result  from  it.  Now,  he  asked  the  Hooae  whether,  aa  br  M 
authority  could  be  relied  on,  he  had  not  shon  i>.  iliiii  Uh-  ■•[•'imhh  ul'  ilio  aubordinaie 
offlcersof  the  secretarv  for  Ireland,  of  the  LonlliL'LiL>.'[iuiit,un<lur  the  king  hlmacU^n 
fur  as  his  opinion  could  be  inferred  from  a  8|i''i'rli  Tram  the  Throne,  wa*  In  &nn 
of  tho  eilensioD  uf  the  bill  to  objeut<  which  it  wuvj  ap{>cansl  would  not  conw  wldlh  _ 
its  scope?  The  course  pursued  by  ministers  wLlIi  rcrerence  to  the  s^r  was^  In  Ms  S 
opinion,  calculated  to  shake  the  confidence  of  t>ic  people  in  the  executive  governmHit. 
It  was  calculated  to  shake  their  confidence  in  all  official  documents  which  might  tH_. 
after  be  luid  before  parliament  How  could  the  M.irqiiess  Wellesley,  whose  acute  undat^  ^ 
standing  was  unable  to  separate  the  two  specie;  uf  ngiltuion,  administer  a  law  wbieb  "^ 
would,  in  point  of  fact,  practically  establish  tbnl  separation  ?  And  to  wbot  cirem^ 
stances  were  the  political  tufitators  of  Ireland  tiiil^btcd  for  the  indulgence  wlucbtllM> 
were  about  to  receive  f  Was  it  to  the  predilcclion  of  the  government  for  Ilbern  P 
Was  it  tu  their  horror  of  coercion  ?  No;  but  to  tlie  accidental  circumstance  Mt 
disclosure  being  made,  that  the  Lord-lientctinn<  wa<  content,  in  uonsequenoa  of 
representations  received  from  this  side  of  thi-  ii-ii(cr,  to  try  and  admiobter  tite  f"*" 
with  less  |>ower  than  he  considered  to  be  nec(--:iry.  Ministcni  had  conciliated  tl 
diHercnces  in  ihc  cabinet;  they  would  not  pn"-.  ilu-m  lo  a  division,  and  now  01 
eveuinfi;  the  noble  lord  found«l  his  objection  to  (he  renewal  of  the  cUtuai  0 
ground,  that  after  the  disclosures  which  had  t.iUiii  pbce — after  the  knov'"*—  ' 
porliutnent  possessed  that  the  Ijord'lioulenant  I^rt'i  willin);  to  administer 
diminished  authority,  he  could  not  ask  the  Hmisc  lu  agree  to  the  bill  ai 

ftoud.     Parliament  and  tho  country  hod  a  riglrt  lu  kouw  what  was  the  

representations  which  induced  the  Lord-ltenti-nant  to  clumgc  his  opinion.  HedH 
not  mean  to  nay,  that  the  Honse  had  a  right  )o  require  the  produution  of  evidenoa 
upon  (hat  point  as  thmr  jitstifieatioo  for  paaalnx' The  Inll  now  proposed,  bul  he  Ihuugllt 
that  fur  the  sake  of  the  chnnu-ter  of  the  govt  rnmeni,  and  of  that  mutual  confidence 
'     '    jught  10  exist  between  its  members — H,   -^poko  now  on  behalf  of  all  govern- 


—the  House  had  an  equitable  and  araoni  rj^ht  to  demand  vxplanntion.   He  bad 

isionstatedhisof'-'--   -■---"■  '--      ■     - 

10  produced  ;  :  „ 

thii'bill  in  all  its  integrity,  after  having  been  iiilunoed  that,  on  the  SOtb  of  June,  the 


I  stated  his  opinion,  thattb>   k-uvr  written  by  the  Lord-liculeiuint 
ought  to  be  produced ;  and  he  thought  that  it  ur<idil  have  been  impossible  to  cafry 


Manjuess  Wcllesley  was  ready  to  adminuter  iljc  governmeot  of  Irdand  vritbout  the 
clauses  which  on  the  iHth  of  April  he  coniidi>n-d  to  beabtotntelj  necessary,  iinlna 
mini-itcrs  were  to  give  the  House  a  full  explanation  of  tbeeaoea  which  bod  leJ  to  the 
noble  marquess's  change  of  opinion.  He  had  been  charged  tn  another  place  with 
having  deviateil  from  the  uniform  course  of  niilinnieDlMT  proetfce  by  calling  for  the 
disclosure  of  confidential  communications,     li'.'inv  (hing  was  said  upon  that  ocrotloa 


relative  lo  the  course  which  he  had  punned,  in  u  tone  of  asperity,  It 
thinir  which  he  wished  to  itnitale.     For  twenty  years  there  had,  pethan, 
e  opposed  ii>  politics  to  Earl  Orer  i\aa  btoMelf.    Hbaemaliib 
dtoawarLwRhiM 


the  noble  carl  was  exceedingly  blight;  bath:    vcntnredloawart,  WtthlNrfM 
fldencc,  (hat  in  the  course  of  twenty  yean  not  »  word  httll  fhltm  friHB  Mb  1M|| 

any  thing  like  disrespect  for  his  oharaetcr.     ^^  iistever,  ibenfcl^  waa  tho 
the  observations  which  were  made  upon  blm.  he  shontd  Inftnltety  lirefeF :         ..  __ 
himself  strictly  lo  a  vindicatiun  of  the  OfMan  he  hod  utlenid,  t«  malting  use  of  im 
nprei'sions  which  would  he  ineonitelaQt  irflk  the  uniform  teuur  of  llie  course  whm 
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be  had  always  obscrred  with  respect  t«  the  dUtIngau)>Ml  bufivtiliul  ti 
he  alluded,  psrticulurly  at  the  close  of  liU  official  etrtrr.  'I'hat  ihcr*  mwi  M 
private  and  couRdontial  communicalions  in  ronilncting  itif  ttttain  of  rifry  ^en- 
meiil,  he  would  at  ooce  admit;  bat  it  was  extrinicl;  ililBcalt  lu  Arww  iJic  hBC.  h4 
lo  determine  when  communi cations  ought  to  lie  eii<rdo|iBl  is  ■eenay.  Bod  «|i« 
the;  ought  to  bo  the  suhjctt  of  review  and  aiiiandventaa.  ThM  a  line  mmt 
be  drawn  somewhera  was  obvious,  becaune  ii  would  b*  hapcxaible  in  aUkw  mm 
public  officer  io  I'omaiiLaication  with  another  to  ^vo  adric*  and  dlHcda*  OpM 
public  questiooB,  anil  then  to  chield  hiini>eif  under  the  aIlrf|itiDa  that  tber  wim 
Kivcn  conGdentially,  and  therefore  he  would  nut  bo  rvipanMbte  fbr  itovi.  bt 
beld  precisely  the  same  language  which  iio  was  now  «iaplo;ii>(,  whtn  b*  «m  b 
office,  with  respect  lo  a  letter  of  Lord  Ellen  borough,  lie  llt«n  wU.  Ihkl  ImmA 
not  protect  tlist  letter  fmm  an  i  mad  version ;  tliai,  u  it  waa  written  bjr  *  p«Uit 
arrvant.  and  referred  to  pnblic  matters.  tb«  writer  miut  W  rMpaniibU  Ii*  IW 
advice  which  he  gave  in  it.  It  was  a  general  rulo,  that  privat*  and  ttmUmAi 
commuDicatinns  th^iuld  be  excepted  froiurcmarlt;  hut,  irauobcnnunuBiealkBawa* 
mode  the  groundwork  of  any  public  act.  l\i«y  hwamo  puhHei  jarit,  and  psrCMMK 
had  a  right  to  call  for  explanation  Teii)wutlnf[  tlivm.  If,  b*  any  aividcnt.  itr  bt 
had  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  would  not  hove  menliiincd  II ;  but,  th>  nmaMBl  n 
hun,  incmbcr  ro$c  in  his  place,  and  dvolarvd  tiiat  Iw  ha<l  hi^ard  frofn  a  nntDlMt  rflkc 
govt^rumcnt,  who  bad  told  him  that  the  Lard-li»iitonaiit  hclit  ■  diffinrnt  iqiiiiini  allt 
respect  to  the  Coercion  Bill  ou  the  20tb  of  .lune  fmtn  tbat   vhicb  he  «  '     ' 


the  lltb  of  April,  he  thought  it  iinpassihlcforparliamait  nut  lud<tNMnd«nl«Mli« 
on  the  Eiiltjcct.  The  iioblo  earl  f  Grey)  was  wri>ng  in  luppodn*  llwt  Iw  (nf  btM 
Peel)  bad  declared,  thai  he  would  not  voI«  for  the  bill  unlni  tlie  MarqnrM  Wdi^ 


lay's  letter  were  prodoced,  and  the  ooblo  eort  wa*  aim 
upon  the  occasion  alluded  to,  he  had  allied  himself  wtlh  the  hot 
ber  for  Dublin.  Tlie  fact  was,  that  he  vuled  againit  the  motiaa  uf  Him  l> 
learned  member,  the  suocess  of  which  would  h.ii«  had  the  eSect  of  at  nocc  nrj 
the  bill-  He  had  also  heard  nsurmise  from  aniiUitr  (quarter,  that  \\m  had  nUmrf  i»ai 
a  connexion  with  those  t'l  wliam  he  wua  iisuaily  npiHwnl  on  lb«  lulJBot  oftW  boA- 
lleiitrnant's  letter.  The  lion,  and  learned  mcmticr  knew  that  llu>fw  wb*  im  ottittn 
U-twecn  them  on  that  suhject,  except  that  which  arnwi»ui  oflii*  paMk  d(«lar«iML 
When  that  declamlioo  «hb  mode  and  corrobcrati-d  by  lumibfia  uf  the  lawonaML 
he  ccrLuioly  thought  it  necessary  iliat  the  ll'iii-.p  ilinuld  ku«*  tlM  iiiii  iiiiiManaa 
under  which  the  Lord- lieu  tenant's  change  of  opinion  bod  talivi)  plaoc.  B»  tlwN|li 
that  the  majority  uf  the  Uouse  would  he  ufopm  on,  that  be  enrroctW  «l|Mllsd|d(k 
priilinple  which  ought  lo  apply  to  contidviitiul  ivnimiinimiiua*,  lie  did  ant  id 
upon  minialera  to  produce  tne  Alarqueia  Welli'i-Ii'v't  loiter  j  biii  b«-  Ihau^ht  iW  f0- 
liuncnt  had  a  right  to  rcecive  from  them  un  cxplaniiiiau  of  the  cfmtunumnrai  aai* 
which  it  WO)  written.  At  all  eveius,  if  he  »i-iv  a  uH-mlxT  sf  Ihv  gwtinMWM.  hi 
should  feet  himself  biiund,  in  jusUoe  lo  llio  nohU  maniuma,  and  in  Juatka  >•  >>>  i 
high  nersonal  honour  ot  the  dislinguulied  individual  who  aa  loag«r  l»cM  ajriMrIa 
his  Majesty's  councils,  to  enter  into  n  full  cxpUaation  of  Ibe  isreiuiMaoMa  *Mi 
induced  tho  Maiquess  Wellealev  intake  a  diflbronl  vittToribeMit^Jmioa  tuv4firimt 
occaiiione.  He  knew  nothing  of  ihec>r>.'nniMancc*;  but  I  hi*  bo  knew,  that  lft]«M» 
ntun  report  were  Irnc,  which  stateit  that  amcmlHirof  thep»('tiiiti«mt  wTuirahMwa 
the  Marquess  Wellesley  wilhutit  the  eoguizanco  of  (he  prioie  miniMcr,  adviaogb* 
lordship  to  address  a  luiler  lo  tlie  premier  of  a  difliiritnt  purtK-rl  from  liaat  ■Mil  b 
had  previouily  written  to  the  government,  he  not  not  lUi^riiMi  ai  Earl  OrnV  MOW- 
ment  from  office.  Why  was  the  answvr  unt  lo  Karl  Onrjy  V>'hj  waa  tt  Mt^  ' 
dre»wd  to  the  peraou  who  made  the  uptilication y  Waa  It  pondbltr  tlHt  iW  prfii  ' 
bunncu  coidd  be  conducted  with  that  degrcti  of  mutual  onafiilciMw  wbleb  *w  •«■» 
«ary  amongst  the  members  of  the  government,  when  such  rondiMt  aa  iMa  «w  ^- 
aunl  ?  Ho  was  bound  In  juatico  lo  his  right  ban.  friend,  the  awEfvlar*  for  Maak  ' 
to  say,  that  he  did  not  believe  he  liud  made  the  comni'>r<i(atian  la  ih*  Hifi)'^  * 
Wellcslcy,     lie  thought,  that  the  right  hoo,  #erret«r7  l.:i.l  acuuitlad  I 


suspicion  of  having  any  connexion  with  the  tranaactlon.     Hrst  « 

tlon,  what  coufBe  vas  he  In  punue  under  existing  ciroum)(ai>it«r     I|  aaaUa  ufmm  \ 

that  nocturnal  oitlrage  wat  intimately  connected  with   iiotilicnt   af  itaiino-     11  *■  | 

uodoubiedl}'  true,  that  amongat  a  people  lit  a  state  of  tufferlng  Uka  tba  bteh,  iM  I 
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world  be  occasionally  instances  of  disturbances,  whether  there  existed  polltleil  m4« 
tation  or  not,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  the  Lord-lieutenant  hid  deeeribed.  Toi 
noble  marquess  said,  in  his  despatch  to  Viscount  Melbourne,  *^  The  eases  of  erioM 
are  so  numerous,  and  marked  by  so  many  circumstances  of  aggravmtioD,  that  I  moil 
request  your  lordship*s  most  minute  attention  to  the  detailed  reports  of  the  Inspeetor* 
general,  wherein  a  full  account  is  given  of  these  barbaront  outrages,  and  of  their 
systematic  origin.  Lawless  combinations,  secret  eouncilt,  and  nightly  outragee«  v 
here  exhibited  in  full  force.  A  complete  system  of  legislation,  with  the  raoet  prompCi 
Tigorowi,  and  severe  executive  power,  sworn,  equipped,  and  annecl  for  all  the  excesaei 
of  saTage  punishment,  is  established  in  almost  eveiy  dittriet.  *  The  DoUe  iiiarqiieit*t 
opinion  wa.H  confirmed  by  all  the  authorities  connected  with  the  gOTemmentt  and 
yet,  without  any  information  except  that  which  justified  the  paaaiiMr  of  the  whole  hin« 
they  were  called  upon  to  omit  the  most  important  part  of  it.  Whatever  he  mlgbC 
think  of  the  whole  transaction,  whatever  might  be  his  opinion  of  the  eonduet  of  tb« 
government,  however  calculated  he  might  suppose  it  to  be  to  lower  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  executive  government,  he  would  vote  for  the  bill  as  now  brmulil 
forward,  because  he  would  not  force  upon  reluctant  inatmrnents,  powers  whieh  iatj 
did  not  want.  If  ministers  were  content  to  remain  in  office,  and  to  nndertake  tte 
government  of  Ireland  without  the  clauses  directed  against  |iolitleal  agitatioii,  ha 
would  not  move  the  insertion  of  those  clauses  in  the  bilL  He  still,  however,  MiiiiMd 
his  opinion  as  to  the  injustice  of  vbiting  the  deluded  infltrumenta  of  igftatkNi  widh 
severe  laws  whilst  their  instigators  were  allowed  to  pase  nnnoticed.  In  eoneliision,  tht 
right  hon.  baronet  thanked  the  House  for  the  attention  with  which  they  had  Ikvonrai 
him,  and  repeated  the  deep  regret  which  he  felt  at  the  eonne  wldeh  the  minlsleis 
had  thought  proper  to  pursue  on  the  present  oeeasion,  beoaoM  Its  InevltnUe  eflbet 
must  be  to  lower  the  character  of  all  executive  goveramenti,  and  dlndniah  thst  eoa* 
fidence  which  ought  ever  to  be  reposed  in  those  doeiimentt,  whieh  from  time  to  tfaae 
might  be  submitted  to  parliament  as  the  groundwork  of  Aelr  kgislaUve  eneetmente. 
After  a  long  discussion,  the  House  divided;  Ayes,  140;  Noes,  14;  mijerityi  IttIL 
The  bill  was  subsequently  brought  in  by  Lord  Althorp,  end  read  a  tet  tinia. 


THE    BUDGET. 
July  25,  1884. 

Lord  Althorp,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  elaborate  flnaDelal  atatMNDt, 
the  following  resolution : — "  That  towarda  railing  the  Slippy  gnnited  to  Ida  Ifa^ 
Je^ty,  the  sum  of  ;£ 1 4,384,700  be  raised  by  Ezoheqiier  Billi  ht  the  aerrioe  ef  thi 
year  1834." 

Mr.  Baring  followed,  and,  after  analyzing  the  tpeeeh  of  the  BoUe  loid,  nhaifej 
him  with  having  blundered  in  all  his  onaneial  operadens;  that  ho  had  aold  ataek 
when  he  wanted  to  convert  it ;  and  that  hia  meaanrea  and  OMide  of  wotkla*  tiMii 
bad  excited  the  ridicule  of  all  thoae  who  were  usually  looked  vpon  aa  eiraaa  to 
these  affairs. 

Mr.  Goulburn  and  Mr.  PouleU  Thomson  then  addreated  the  Houie,  the  laltor 
gentleman  regretting  that  glam,  paper,  and  eottOD,  were  not  aoMNig  the  artidei»  tfie 
duty  on  which  was  to  be  repealed. 

Sir  Robrrt  Pxel  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  j  I      v<  I 

infinitely  better,  upon  every  ground  of  policy,  tb  u»ve  ine  «       9m  < 

rather  than  to  have  removo<l  the  tax  upon  houses.    Bo'       «m  wdra        .  wdj 
the  House  not  perform  its  (iiity  to  the  eountiy,  hr  a  a 

founded  conviction  of  what  waa  moat  advantMew  ^         1 

could  be  considered  only  as  a  partial  and  slight  auvaua      .  u«  «aj  m 
which  might  be  raised  out-of-<ioon  ?    The  right  h  n  said. 

more  pain  in  paying  the  house-tax  than  in  pay!  a 

not  sure  that  those  who  clamoured  moat  anflered  uhim.    a»  me 
directly  contravene  that  which  was  th^r  duty  to  their  eoas 
any  clamour  raised  by  particular  daseea  to  overrule  their  b 
them  to  take  steps  directly  at  variance  with  all  the  reaalvA 
eommercial  policy.   The  glasa^taz  waa»  la  eveiy  point  of  • 
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luul  tax.  A  repeal  of  the  gltui-lnx  woultl  Bffonl  ft  grttAet  tv\M  to 
u[  the  coiiiiuunii7  thun  tlie  npeai  at  the  housU'iaa;.  1'hc  mui>*jtl  pf  ih« 
WW  iDerely  a  bonKt  to  the  Iniidlnnl ;  the  ntmnral  of  the  |;)an-(u  «ai>lil  hekia*a 
to  eTary  class  of  Ihc  eiiminiinit}r.  If  tliiU  were  tkrir  eoorii-uun  (uhI  h*  UJin^n 
vat  udiuUtcil  by  every  one  ca|i<ihlo  uf  lakitiK  a  ouuipreliMUih'e  *i«w  id  Iha  uAjm  •/ 
Ittxutiuu),  he  did  nut  ton  wliv  ihi!  llmise  •hoiiltl  not  mt  up»(i  li^  ftwl  nfnwIajMI 
In  any  clamour  that  might  Imvc  bci^n  raUed  oiit-of-doon.  Jt  axi  Mil  Itliai;  iM 
the  decbioDs  nl'  thiii  House  slicmld  be  governed  Uy  popaUr  clainnur.  Tha  m  ^m 
gluas  ttas  objectionable  !tl  aiiulhvr  pDiiit  urview;  it  tmt  agnwt  l«ad«*i'-j'  l*dMm*- 
rate  ihequiilitjr  or  tbearlii'Ie,  Ifllwy  coiiifwrail  tfaa^lMniiiiulcberurctlM  tmp^M 
of  the  tax  with  that  which  hnd  hoca  mide  Hnee,it  woulil  h«  fiiiuHl  that  lb*  ban 
wtu  uran  inferiur  quality,  'i'ben  nus  u  double  ot^tcllon,  tUFcwfuvr,  tu  ihccMtaa- 
tace  of  this  tax ;  it  nut  unly  iQcro»i»e(l  Ilip  |iric«  of  iha  arii«Ic  but.  «1  lb*  iMDr  Mr. 
rendered  it  of  inferior  quality.  Tliriro  vu  one  other  piHiU  ta  wMub  h*  wmU  nA). 
'I'lie  right  hon.  gcnilemun  Imd  nut  cuminecd  him  of  tliu  palioy  uf  enoauia|i«f  lU 
txunrc  of  coals.  The  r'lgUl  lion,  gentlenuin  wid,  Ihnl  Ilia  (tuOktlliMtiU  tch  m 
■nliifhleDed  tbut  he  was  aiire  tiiey  would  make  no  nhlcction  to  tl.  lie  ftll  AMMf 
opioion  enterraincd  by  the  right  hon.  g«nllcman,  hoih  on  Mi.-«auni  of  liia  ibiK^M 
ol  liis  situalioD  in  tiie  government,  was  entitlitl  togmli  wcIkIi*-  IIb  had, IkMii^ 
llstvned  with  stleation  to  iha  whble  nf  iA»  argiiiiH-iit  upon  <lwl  polnii  but  tta4^ 
hon.  gentleman  had  niit  relieved  his  mind  of  the  ilmiliU  nhirh  tie  •nlrrtaiMdatM 
ibe  policy  of  enc^ouroging  the  export  of  co^*.  Nodoubi  it  ntuuldori  aaaunpris; 
rclif  r  to  cerlaiii  distressed  Interests  in  the  north ;  but  traoslt'-ry  nl>«C  itiMtld  he  dM^ 
piirchoMd  by  a  raeoaure  which  went  to  ittprlve  ihn  cniinirj  uf  dim  ml  lt>  vnttM 
natural  advantages — the  ulmoit  cxdiiiivo  monopoly  of  Miob.  If  B|i|ioMlBk* 
that  the  arguments  in  favour  nf  [be  cxiwrtation  of  mnchioLTy,  ilkl  not  tpplj  ti>  M 
exportation  of  coals,  ll  nut  caii!,  ihut  we  hud  a>  gn«t  an  IniMenfai  Mrwuf  • 
monopoly  for  onr  diime'tic  maniiroi'tiirM,  as  in  retaining  a  Dionijpolir  tt>  Lbnpni^' 
tiun  of  cnul.  uiid  llierefore,  if  He  permitted  tlic  export  of  that  norblDn^  (7  'kii 
we  had  brought  our  man ufao lures  la  •ueli  perfeution,  upnn  tbe  *snip  gnuai  *• 
ought  to  permit  iha  export  of  coals.  'I'ho  ewn  were  wvoiingty,  bot  nrl  ntl'n. 
imrallel.  As  regarded  the  exponalloo  of  macldaery.  Ihe  Iviflttaiutn  hart  nu  di^n- 
tion  to  exercise,  because  it  coidd  not  prorcnt  the  rgrcuuf  (beArt-'uui*  In  wIuib  A^ 
machinery  wus  funde.  Foreign  eounttnvs  became  acquunlnl  nitb  liw  pe««  hJ 
valuD  of  our  machinery,  and  dmlred  tu  pun-'hiuc  It  truoi  us.  Wl^  reAuni  in  -A 
except  upon  «uch  lerma  a.^  in  l">lnl  nf  fact,  atnnunled  la  a  prohtUtlivn.  Vhai  '— 
lownii'  Temptations  nvre  held  out  In  onr  artiian*  and  iitn.-faanlr>.  b>  rairni»'< 
tbote  oountriei  for  the  mtrpi>»e  of  inat  meting  the  inbabitanli  in  the  art  nfevnurnaat 
thamochinery  of  wbictii>eF'TVTtuUBjyhadhadil>eexolnt'l<vni>jn<)|w);.  TbeilMF< 
of  this  H  M  nt  iincu  pvrcelvcd.  It  biNDiinie  nbvbiia  that  iiur  mn(iu|ialy  nT  wibn7 
could  not  be  reraincd,  becgUHi.  if  we  rnfutrd  in  tell  ll  to  fiirucn  nHinlHas  ftnr 
eniiiilrl«s,  throiif^h  tbv  niiiliuni  of  our  own  nrtifanti,  would  make  it  fiir  tbaiuil*- 
M'c  h»d,  ilu.Tvrrirc.  nu  ilii<'rvtiun.  It  wse  bellvr  ihiil  w*  idtitulil  eneoune>  ^ 
domciiic  uianiiriii'tiirc  nl'  iiun'hincry  by  allowing  a  free  f^xpon  of  ll,  Iba*  taato 
sliuidd  I'unUnuc  rlic  pmhiliiiinn,  and  thereby  encourage  the  utni|TTatfu»  uf  ike«^ 
fitcliirer.  But  that  argiiiuc^nt  did  nut  iipply  lo  coal.  II«  wa*  tint  al  all  tatisM' 
to  the  pnjuf  of  ibe  very  uliiindant  supply  of  coal  in  tU*  eoiiniry.  He  kaa«  B^ 
thu  repruduetinn  nf  coal  (and  the  cvidenee  of  rcprmluetlun  waa  fitr  ftoo  enoviMtff 
—In  faut,  be  might  sny,  that  ihera  wm  no  jtoiitivo  eviili-Dew  nf  ■  rvfirwlMtiM)  «■ 
not  «o  rapid  w  ilie  eonsonipiioD.     Thvn  the  legiolaiuro  irua  nnflj  out  Id  otH»- 

Cte  merely  the  protenl  interMla  of  the  eonntry— it  wa*  bnnwl  tti  im.k  fnntarl-'' 
k  Ibrwanl  evva  for  a  porind  of  4(K>  nr  200  yean.  In  tnnlinn  of  l«Kt*Ulim«-' 
fltcal  arrangement,  the  inlere»t«  of  reoK'lc  jwriwU  ungbt  ulwnys  lu  Iw  emiie^ 
unlerii  some  immense  imiueJialo  tdvuntsge  waitu  be  giilnnl.  lie  «■>  iMtuip*' 
that  Ihe  supply  of  eonia  in  thU  oiiilntry-.be  mo.-int  nf  coaia  lylnpao  n«ulJM>^" 
•»  tn  be  procured  upon  ehcop  and  inndrrale  lermt.  was  pa  abui-iaal  ^  imw  t*  1 
gentlvnien  snppnsal.  That  somewhere  in  the  boinm  of  thif  nvth  Iher*  *waiqf4 
that  might  lasIf^rreDlurlvs  he  did  not  mean  m  deny;  but  lilt  lud  ta  bep«MV" 
tuoli  a  cost  as  lo  render  ihe  price  nf  coal  In   lliii  country  ei)UDl  ta  wfael  h 


«  aqjoyvd.    What  wm  Ihe  right 


to  Ihe  grmi  adT»t>l^«  SwttmB' 
•  right  hnfl.  gMillanan^  aif^^tf '  I 


THE  BUDGET. 

He  saidf  that  we  could  not  maintain  oar  monopoly  of  coal,  becaote  <hnU  Mdt  had 
been  discovered  in  several  parts  of  the  continent.  Now  that,  in  his  opioion,  inatMd 
of  being  an  ari^iuuent  in  favour  of  becoming  exporters  of  coal,  was  direetW  aa 
anrumcnt  aguinst  it.  If  there  were  coal  u(>on  the  continent,  the  countries  of  the 
continent  would  encourage  the  use  of  it  in  preference  to  coal  coming  from  thiscouDtry* 
1  herefore,  the  amount  of  our  ex|>ort  was  not  likely  to  be  great,  though,  if  the  couatrias 
of  the  continent  have  coal  of  their  own,  it  would  induce  them  to  establish  manufiw* 
tiires  to  rival  ours.  If,  therefore,  we  had  any  advantage  in  the  production  of  this 
important  article,  it  was  proper  to  maintain  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  There  was  one 
subject  connected  with  the  financial  operations  of  the  country,  to  which  he  wished 
to  have  the  opportunity,  before  the  termination  of  the  session,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House — he  alluded  to  the  present  system  of  banking  throughout  the  oountir. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  attention  of  parliament  had  not  yet  been  called  to  that  sob* 
ject.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  system  of  banking  in  the 
metropolis,  but  that  committee  did  not  enter  into  any  enquiry  as  to  the  mtem  of 
country  banking.  It  instituted  no  enquiry  into  the  efibcts  of  the  7lh  Ueo.  IV., 
chap.  46,  which  enabled  joint-stock  banks  to  be  established,  making  all  the  membera 
of  those  banks  individually  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  company.  He  did  not 
wish  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but  it  was  one  deaerring  the  atteatioa 
of  parliament.  Indeed  he  could  not  conceive  one  which  more  imperativdiy  called  ftir 
their  attention,  than  the  whole  relation  of  private  banking,  oonsidered  in  connislaii 
with  the  joint-stock  system,  and  the  new  law  by  which  the  piper  of  the  Bank  of 
England  would  become  a  legal  tender,  and  which  he  feared  might  be  UnproTideiiClj 
acted  upon,  unless  some  check  were  given  to  it.  He  could  not  help  thinku^g  thlit 
the  Act  of  the  7th  Geo.  IV. — to  the  introduction  of  which  he  was  a  party— was 
acted  upon  very  ditfercntly  from  the  intentions  of  those  who  brooght  it  in«  Braaeh 
banks  had  been  established  in  almost  every  town,  by  persons  roving  aboot  and  sdeel* 
ing  some  unoccupied  spot,  no  matter  whether  they  had  any  iooal  connexion  with  tbo 
town  or  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  No  sooner  dki  the|V  find  a  vacant  plaM 
than  they  at  once  established  a  joint-stock  bank.  He  found  that  some  of  these  con- 
panics  were  carrying  on  district  banks  with  a  capital  of  ^£500,000,  oonusting  of 
100,000  shares  of  £6  each ;  so  that  all  the  security  which  the  pnUie  had,  was  tba 
personal  responsibility  of  these  owners  of  £5  shares  for  the  whole  amoont  of  tlM 
debts  of  t)ic  bank.  It  appeared  to  him  that  this  might  prove  to  be  a  very  inadcqnata 
security.  In  his  opinion  no  company  should  be  allowed  to  issne  paper,  or,  as  it  were, 
coin  money,  without  control  as  to  their  liability.  These  persons  traded  nnder  very 
different  circumstances  from  all  others.  They  might  traoe  as  much  as  thsj  pieaswl 
if  they  were  not  connected  with  money ;  but  the  moment  they  became  so  connerted« 
the  interests  of  the  whole  country  were  liable  to  be  afibcted  by  their  procaediagai 
so  that  the  parliament  acquired  the  right  to  provide  some  eflbctnal  cbecK  against  tha 
imprudence  of  such  banks,  and  was  bound  to  devise  a  security  for  those  who  placed 
confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  bank,  if  the  legishUnre  shovud  see  reason  to  do  »»■ 
Several  of  these  banking  establishments  set  out  with  conditions  in  the  f 
them,  which  appeared  seriously  deserving  consideration.  Amonff  these 
in  one  of  these  banks  every  shareholder  was  entitled  to  cash  credit  to  thv  vamim 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  stock  paid  up.  It  was  ab)  a  vefy  co  n  i 
that  should  one  fourth  of  the  paid-up  capital  be  at  any  time  lost,  tii«  o  v  ^ 

thereby  dissolved.     That  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  lim«i«u  r       ■• 
sibility ;  but  was  it  the  law  of  the  land,  that  when  one-fourth  of  the  paid       to» 
shoiild  he  lost,  the  company  should  be  dissolved,  and  all  liability  be  at  an        ?    i « 
Hon.  Member:  *'  No.*']     But  it  was  the  practice;  and  the  means  by  wU 
were  induced  to  take  these  £5  shares.     Was  not  that  a  strong  reason  for  t^aut 
attention  of  parliament  to  this  subject?    Ought  not  these  liabilities  to  be 
defined  ?     If  this  were  the  law,  then  the  securitv  oflbred  by  the  bank  wai^  •       < 
one ;  if  it  were  not  the  law,  then  these  persons  had  no  right  to  invito  ii       p 
take  shares  in  the  bunk,  by  holiling  out  to  them  the  terms  of  an  ennff       iiw  ^ 
could  not  be  realized.     The  government  placed  confidence  in  Dt  \ 

made  each  individual  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  compau^,  v       u 
was  not  so  good  a  security,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  snch  wmSmi 


generally  imagine<l.     Sup|>ose  a  joint-stock  companv  to        ^         d*  in  i      m 
public  confide,  believing  that  every  member  of  U  IS  i 
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tho  eompan;.  The  ))iibliir,  finding  dght  or  ten  rich 
would  conceive  that  they  had  ao  immediate  lien  iipiin 
ten  indiviJuaU  in  cusc  of  ihu  inwlvcnt-y  ul'  the  baiik ; 
inch  lien  would  ulloch  until  nfier  judgiuvnl  hivl  b<.-«i 
He  apprehended  tliat  u  bank  fmindcd  under  Till  Gcu. 
the  siitmp-nlfice  the  name  <it  the  iillii.'er  of  the  cuuijian 
all  actions  were  to  be  brtmglil.  IIl-  shiitdd  nut,  lie  a 
exeeutimi  ajrain<^t  an  individiiul  niemlicr  of  tlic  com] 
autiiin  against  this  officer,  and  liati  oliiainvd  jiidgmei 
pnstjKine  very  coniiidcrubly  ihe  claim  wlilch  he  migbl 
liicmbcry  iit'  tile  cnin[iiiuy.  An  utlion  was  trilil  in  ihi 
Itrodlvy  King,  whn  was  sued  asaninilividualnieniber  i 
Court  of  King'j  lleneli  would  nntallnw  process  to  be  ii 
he  presiiiucil.  of  some  informality ;  but,  wbnterer  the 
pletcly  defeating  Ihe  cluim  of  the  partira.  Hut  the  ca 
was  much  stronger;  for,  in  the  first  (ilaue,  it  wusquiii 
ber  of  tile  coinpuny  was  respontiblc  until  sficr  judgn 
the  utSccrs  uf  (he  eom|>any,  and  then  Ine  claim  must, 
upon  those  whu  were  members  of  the  eumjiany  at  tbe 
and,  in  failni«  of  tiie  claim  being  liijuidaled  by  iha»e 
lie  against  xlioie  who  were  members  nf  the  compuny  t 
tracted ;  but  if  llicse  latter  parties  had  cuntriTed  to 
claim  could  not  be  uiade  a^niiiiat  them  until  alter  a  Ir 
all  those  who  remained.  His  experience  conTinced 
did  not  take  edWt  iioiil  afier  two  successful  lawsuit 
expense  of  a  lawsuit  Is  so  enurmous  in  iliia  cuuntry, 
considerable,  tbe  s^eiiriiv  wh^cli  the  public  wmiM  ub 
suits,  must  practically  Fie  ucjtic  at  nil.  He  mus  afr 
ses-tion,  it  was  too  late  tc>  do  any  thing  eO'ecliLally  u{>l 
the  noble  lord  would  devise  uimo  mouns  to  check  the 
companies,  and  seriously  consider  what  wouhl  be  tlie 
van  about  to  conic  into  iipenition,  by  which  bank  pa)ii 
lie  hoped  the  noble  lord  wouhl  understand  the  meanii 
wiihstanding'  the  large  remission  of  taxation,  luch  wai 
of  the  country,  that  ihe  result  had  been  of  consideral 
out  any  injury  to  ihe  revenue  of  the  country.  All  Ihl 
her  hud  taken  [ilacc  under  a  metallic  currency,  whici 
clari'd  to  he  utterly  i  neon  si  stent  nith  the  expansion  i 
had  been  the  efl'ecl,  as  lie  believed,  it  was  only  an  ad< 
a  metallic  stundurd — and  it  ou)iht  to  encourage  the  1 
ehildisli  susijiciiin,  bill  with  rational  jealousy  and  ili: 
involve  the  country  afre>h  in  an  indclini  te  extension  of  a 
'I'hc  resolutions  were  ultimately  agretd  to. 
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